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This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the comp!ete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 
These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 


notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possibie to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 


them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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@ | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The approaching musical season in Boston 

pressing to be one of exceptional interest and 

4 brilliancy, aud concert goers may anticipate op- 

+... 4, {portunities for enjoyment equaled in no other 
is oe city. The earliest announcement to be made and 
3 108 7 first in importance is that of the series of public 
rehearsals and concerts by the Boston Symphony 


Llhiy atidkea ap. Che Paineenelt lok cat “of gratifieation t ~ Pag va rusie. lovers ee which has taken so strong and endur-. 


SO EE ER EE a le 
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4 | “the Bub? e eae : upon our musical public. . Since the 
ioh Of beime the only American ols: | M8uguration of these concerts eight years ago 
fhe. Gala SRIF that enjevs the possession of & permanent wo | they bave received and merited a Yonctenule in- 
| i (epeNt 1 Lidia creasing patronage. ‘This is easily accounted 
jfor by the clear purpose of the public spirited 
founder of the urchesira not omy to maintam 
the high standing set at the beginning, but to 
raise it until it stood as high as in any city in the 
world. The season will consist as usual of twen 
bee matinées on Friday afternouns, beginning 
Jct, 12, and twenty-four concerts on Saturda 
evenings, beginning Oct. 13. The orchestra will 
number seventy-five performers, including the 
leading members of last year, and, with the ac- 
quisition of a few artists of exceptional ability, 
eh a9 the man goes ge event fortunate 
. | Cnough to engage in Europe during the summer, 
] will be in finer form than ever Selone. Messrs. 
| Kneisel, Loeffler, Giese, Molé, Sautet, Reiter and 
| other favorites will be in their accustomed places 
jand Mr. Adamowski after a successful season in | 
| Europe spent in filling solo engagements will be 
‘| welcumed to his old position among the first vio- 
|jlins. Mr. Gericke will soon be , and wiill 
"| doubtless bring with him any new works of suit- 
j able merit that be has been able to find during 
his summer iv Vienna for performances during 
the season. With the close of this year his pres- 
eut engagement will end, and whether it is re- 
neweu or notit is safe to predict that he will 
leave nothing undone to eclipse his past success, 
| ae are Rg seuson tickets will ovcur at Music 
Halil next week, beginning Monday at 10 o’cluck, 
when the $12 seats for the rehearsals will be su 
at auction. Any seats not sold at auction and 
all the $7.50 seats for the rehearsalg be sold 


at the office Tuesds . Phe $12 con- 
cert seats will Up sold wr auction ext Thursday, 
and the $7.50 seats on Friday at the box office. 
Fall particulars-are given in the advertisement. 
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Mr, Gericke Again the Condupter-- 
Greater Cathelicity im the Pre. 










grammes-Plans fer the Salesiof He-— 


served Seats—-The Music Hall Prem- 
enades Bertha Rice to Sing. 
The nlans fer the eighth seasan af public 


| rehearsals and concerts by the Peston Ayn. 
phony orchestra have been completed, and | 


the first public rehearsal wili be given at 
Musie Hal on Friday afternoon, Oct. 12, the 
first eoucert following on Saturday evening, 


Oct, 18. There will be 24 concerts. each — 


preceded by the usual publie rehearsal, and 
the concerts will be given each consecutive 
week, except when interrupted by the en- 
#agements of the orchestra in other cities, 
The geueral plan for the concerts and re- 
hearsals will vary little or none trom that of 
former years, but in the arrangeinent ef pre- 
kraiumes and engagement of soloists, the sea- 
Son Will he a marked advance upan any 
known in the history of this organization. In 
looking over the field of efforts in this tine 
throughout the eountry, itcan but be a source 
of gratification to Boston muste lovers 
that “the Hub’ enjoys — the distine- 


tioh of being the only American city 
that enjoys the possession of a permanent or- 
chestira equal to the severest demands of the 
BoneCcrE room, and capable of challenging 
comparison with any similar organization of 
the old world, The great appreciation of the 
Work done by this orchestra in former sen- 
Sons will nudonbtedly be shown again during 


wt 


the coming mouths, and it is quibe evident | 


that the eighth season of-the Hostor Matus 
phony concerts will exzsel in many essential 
leaiures the yeoord of former years. Mr. 
Vilhelm Gericke, who has already had the 
direction of the orchestra for four SPHsahs, 
Will again be its canduetar, coneluding his 


five years’ contract’ with the coming 


Segson, During his absence in Europe since 
the close of last season's concerts, Mr. 
Gericke has given much time to his prepara- 


- tions for the coming season, and all advices 


received from him indicate that he proposes 
to make the con¢erts of [888-9 of excep- 
tional interest. There are good reasons tor 
Suphosine that a tar greater eatholicity wy] 
be shown in making the programmes, ai 
With this end in view Mr. Gericke has Livan & 
Gareful study to many new works which are 
48 yet uutainjiiar to the eoneert rooms or 
Kuropse. There will be but few 


‘changes in the personnel of the 


orchestra, whieh has beeom such an 


artistic unit with the work of fu mer seasons, 


——_ 


ro] 


. bow first trimpet has been eneaged in 
“rape, as Well as a first clarinet player, aid 
it Will be pleasant to all patrons of these con- 
certs to know that Mr. T. Adamowski will 
asain be uinong the leading first violin pla}- 
ers. In the matter of | salo cngagernen S, 
were is Good rewson to prediet that che au- 
ences of the coming season will enjoy the 


OCadsts. and hig 


arance of many of the world’s greatest. 
artis i. ve eller’ has bee i made 0 secure 


rumental 4 standing 


Full particulars are given in the advertisement. 
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any one bid, on Menday morn Ni se 
17, and the $12 concert. tickets ¥ 
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| the usual series of concerts will be given at 
| Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. | 3 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The approaching musical season in Boston 
promises to be one of exceptional interest and 
brillianecy, and concert goers may anticipate op- 
portunities for enjoyment equaled in no other 
city. ‘The earliest announcement to be made and 


|first in importance is that of the series of public 
j rehearsals and concerts by the Boston Symphony 
) Orchestra, which has taken so strong and endur- 


ing a huld upon our musical public. Since the 
inauguration of these concerts eight years ago 
they have received and merited a constantly in- 
creasing patronage. ‘This is easily accounted 
for by the clear purpose of the public spirited 
founder of the urchestra not oniy to maintain 
the high standing set at the beginning, but to 
raise 1t until it stood as high as in any city in the 
world. The season will consist as usual of twen 
ty-four matinées on Friday afternoons, beginning 
Oct. 12, and twenty-four concerts ou Saturday 
evenings, beginning Oct. 13. The orchestra will 
number seventy-five perfurmers, including the 
leading members of last year, and, with the ac- 
quisition of a few artists of exceptional ability, 
whom the management have been fortunate 
enough to engage in Europe during the summer, 
will be in finer form than ever before. Messrs. 
Kneisel, Loeffler, Giese, Molé, Sautet, Reiter and 
other favorites will be in their accustomed places 
and Mr. Adamowski after a successful season in 
wurope spent in filling solo engagements will be 


welcumed to his old position among the first vio- | 
lins. Mr. Gericke will soon be here, and will 


doubtless bring with him any new works of suit- 
able merit that he has been able to tind during 
his summer in Vienna for performances during 
the season. With the close of this year his pres- 
eut engagement will end, and whether it is re- 
neweu or not it is safe to predict that he will 
leave nothing undone to eclipse his past success, 
The sale of season tickets will occur at Music 
Hall next week, beginning Monday at 10 o’cluck, 
when the $12 seats for the rehearsals will be suld 
at auction. Any seats not sold at auction and 
all the $7.50 seats for the rehearsals will be sold 
at the box office Tuesday next. ‘The $12 con- 
cert seats will be sold at auction next ‘hursday, 
and the $7.50 seats on Friday at the box office. 
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6 inquiries at the Music Hall box office 
liring the last week concerning the com- 
ig season of rehearsals and concerts by the 


‘unprecedented interest in these events, 


arc . the e is every indication that the auc- 
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fortunately, it was like some con 

bright John Oxentord, appreciat 

those who were upon the free list, and its 

death was from naiural causes.’ One of its. 
departments was styled: “What ‘might,. 
could, would or should be,” and under, this . 
head fact and ficiion were so delightfully | 
mixed that the editor shortly suspended it | 
from inability to make the average 

British wusical reader appreciate — the 

fun, sarcasm and ridicule which were sO | 
eleveriy woven into what appeared to the © 
casual reader dead, solemu facts, Such a 


heading as that of the Novello’s pubiication | 
referred to would admirably suit the com- — 
ments. communications aud statemeuts re->. 
centiy made in Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton about Mr. Theodure Thoma. aid the Bos- . 
ton Symphony orchestra, About the only 
‘act’ that has as roe not been either hinted | 
at or stated outright is the date of the con- | 
tract, signed aud sealed, by which Mr. Thomas | 
becomes the sueeessor of Mr. Gericke. Con- | 
sidering the apparent wealth of tnformation , 
possessed on this subject by those who have. 
written upon this matter, it is remarkable that — 
this detail has been omitted. As Mr. H, ° 
L. Higginson has tor eight years squared, 
the necuunts of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra from his own individual, private ex- 
chequer, it would appear that his information 
ing the future of this organization 
would be as reliable as that of any other judi- 
Mr. Higginson is not given to the use 


|| of many words, but those that he utters go te 


| the point and 
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: 
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concerts..| 
return | 
| _ the | 
ira will be called together on nig e 

@ 
, for the 24 public rehearsals. will 
© Bole Monday morning, beginning at} 
o'clock, and the $12 concert tickets will | 

rte ursday | 
6 box office sales will be held | 
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leave no doubt as to his mean- 
ing. When questioned yesterday concerning 
the rumors regarding Mr. Thomas and the 
Symphouy orchestra of this city, Mr. Higgin- 


| gon sald that he had never even thought of 


such a thing as an engagement of Mr. Thomas 
as Mr. Gerieke’s suecessor, and that Mr. 
Thomas had never suzgested such an engage- 
ment. Mr. Ps tne spoke in the highest pos- 
sible terms of Mr. ‘Thomas as a musician and 
as a business man, and said .that bis 
osition was so well assured in,.New York 
hat he couid hardly unuersiand how it would 
be politic or practical for him to give up his 
hold upon the public there. in view of ‘such 
an unqualified statement conceriing his posi- 
tion toward Mr. Thomas, it would seem to be 
wise to wait awhile betore coupling the name 
of this New York couducior with the Sym | 
phony orchestra. Mr, Gericke’s contract cov- , 
ers the concerts of the coming season, aud 
there will be no Ling Batra is not provideu for 
as conduetor of the Boston Symphuny orches- 
tra until Oct. 1.1889. | 
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—— A gentleman who was anxious to get four seats 
together at the symphony concerts this winter, and who 
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Tickets—~A Line Formed for Friday’s 


Sale. 


If the sale of tiekets for the symphony concerts 
and rehearsals could take place in the summer 
months it might be more agreeable for the hun- 
dred or more men and boys who stand in line be- 
fore the box office. September nights are not so 


| pleasant for sitting outdoors as the weeks preced- 
ing them. But business is business, and the line | 
stretching out from the box office at Music Hall ; 
remained practically unbroken from Saturday | 
‘morning until today, growing a little each day. | 
‘ Some of the persistent waiters have been relieved } 


from guard duty, and remained in line only part 
of each day; but others. have sat or stood since 
Saturday morning, leaving the line but a few 
minutes ‘daily. A large- proportion of those in 
line were district messenger boys, but there were 
many others of a tramp-like appearance, and some 
of apparent respectability. Many of those in line 
were no more than fifteen years old, and one, 
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noticeable by reason of his white hair, appeared } 


to be more than seventy. A good many had food 


brought to them, but some seemed to be starting 
upon atest of endurance in the way of abstinence 


| 


| 


' office, 


from food. 

This morning at nine o’clock the box office was 
opened for the sale of the twelve-dollar seats not 
sold by auction yesterday, and $7.50 seats in the 
first balcony and on the floor at the rear of the 
hall, There were perhaps 250 or 300 men and boys 
in line, and it was apparent before the sale began 
that those near the end of the queue would be 
disappointed; for there were only five hundred 
tickets to be disposed of, and as each one took 
four tickets the entire supply was exhausted be- 
fore half of those in line had reached the box 
In fact, when the last ticket was sold, 


| the line still extended nearly to Winter street. 


| the box office was closed and the announcement \ of it, since Saturday morning, and yet it was 


It was about ten”o’clock when the window of 


made that every ticket had been sold. 
At noon there were sixteen sittingin line for the 
sale of tickets to the cencerts, which opens on 


_ Friday morning. . It was a long look ahead—about 
| seventy hours—and some of them already showed 
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they wili receive their regular food rations and 
first-rate pay for their services. A continual 
good-natured chaffing was kept tp until the 


s+wee sma’ hours” of this morning, when | 


patient aud persistent waiters began to slumber. — 
Sleep was obtained in this way: The A id 
pressed so closely together that one might lift 
bis feet from the ground and still remain in 
an upright position. The first man, the one 
nearest the otiice, rests his head against the 
building and all behind him. rest heads upon 
the shoulders of the man in front and in this — 
way Obtained rest. Occasionally if a man gets — 
to snoring, he is quickly jammed witl 
the line and losés his piace 
The majority of these waiters are eS yed by 
theatrical ticket spoculators, and not a few are 
‘fon the spec” themselves; that is to mi ey 
obtain good places in line which they sell to the 
highest bidders. + Sl 
One little shaver made $15 im this way last 
evening. He had been there from early Satur 
day evening until 8 o’clock last night. The 
crowd will probably swell to doubie thé num- 
ber of last night today. It is well worth the 
time to visit thom ana listen to the flow of wit 
aud satire from thuse patient, anxious-after-— 
the-dollar young men. ve 
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The Listener, this morning, stepped up into the 


-alley which leads to Music Hall from Winter 


street to see the line of men and boys waiting for 


_ the sale of tickets to the symphony concert re- 


hearsals to begin. The line had been there, some 


" neither wet nor very sleepy looking, because it has 


‘ 
- 


signs of weariness, or perhaps it may be the ) 


cbronic tired feeling from which some people 


| never escape. 


to be managed to a considerable extent in relays. 
There was a decided suggestion of a military 
line “resting at ease,” in the string of dis- 
trict messenger boys in rubber coats, who, 
camped out against the wall, laugh and chaff 
and wriggle uneasily. Interspersed among the 
messenger boys there are colored men and | 
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Every seat in Music Hall for the public re- y boys and dilapidated Irishmen who look as if they | 
hearsals of the Symphony Orchestra during the , would rather earn adollar some other way, Some 
' coming season has been sold, with the exception * of the waiting individuals had brought camp 
of the upper balcony seats, which are always | Stools, and a number of others had codperated in 
held for the use of admission ticket holders, 


| these tickets being sold each week at 25 cents 


- each. 


rigging up a plank to siton. But the majority 
either had to stand up, or sit on the paving stones 
—an attitude which the messenger boys seemed 


partial to. As the line will have to remain until 
tomorrow morning at nine o’clock, it will be ve 
Symphony Orchestra, on successive Saturday | important that ie should be good soe ak 

evenings during the coming season, will be sold | night; but there is no telling how the meteorolog- 
at auction in Music Hall tomorrow morning. cal authorities will arrange it. di: 


——Mrs, John L. Gardner has the distinction of = | Ho MMAR APRA OE I 
having paid the highest price received fora sym- | --+ Concerts are not 80 eh the go 


was late at the auction, much to his surprise, received 

what he wanted at the oflice. Rather curious to find 

out why four good seats had been returned, he learned 

that two families, ‘‘who did net speak as they passed 

by,” had got together, and both, without the knowledge 

of ithe other, had surrendered their seats. - 

es. ‘ | 


Tuesday, for the rehearsals, and on Fri- 
day for the concerts, the $7.50 seats being 
Ollered at these sales. ‘he choice of seats 

vill be sola in the regular order at the 
‘auction sales, four seats being pus up on 
@ach bid anc only four seats will be sold to 
| ‘purchaser at the box oftice 


The $12 seats for the concerts of the Boston 


phony rehearsal ticket at the auction sale last Mon- : judging from the differences in the 
for season tickets, and in the length of the lines 


day. 
of men and boys waiting for the office sale to 
begin. 
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- Bteac ly advanced in amotint, and the gain 
/Mhus realized upon the set price has gone far 
/to make good the still large deficiency m the 
‘feceipts from the cost, of maintaining 
this series of concerts. The arranvements 


+ 


‘for the sales of the seats are as follows: On . 


ON onday morning, Sept. 17, the $12 seats for 
‘the Friday afternoon public rehearsals, and 
. n Thursday morning, Sept. 20, the $12 seats 


for the Saturday evening concerts, each at 
av juction. The seats will be sold in regular 
order, beginning at the stage, and not more 
‘than four will be sold on one bid. On Tues- 
day, Sept. 18, beginning at 9 A. M., the $7.50 
) fehearsal tickets and the $12 tickets left, 
_ trom the auction will be for sale at the office 
hee py Hall, and on Esta, Sept. 21, the 
fow-priced concert seats. with the higher 
_ priced seats not disposed of in the auction 
Bale, will be ready for buyers atthe sametime 
and place, Only four seats will be sold toa 


} 
A 


single applicant at the box office sale, | 
“thus securing the widest possible dis- | 


‘tribution of the tickest. Less than 
2400 seats are sold at the $12 
Himit, leaving nearly 1000 seats for the box 
office sales for the season and for admission 
‘ticket holders to occupy. Ladies need not 
“hesitate to attend the auction saleg, as for the 
| few years the buyers at these competi- 
tive sales have been almosi equally divided 
“as regard sex. The season will consist of 24 
/@oncerts On consecutive Saturday evenings, 
trom Oct. 13, 1888. to April 27, 1889, omit- 
ting Dec, 15, 1888, Jan. 19. Feb. 16, March 
' 16 and April 6.1889, and 24 pubile rehe :rsais 
/on consecutive Friday afternoons from Oct. 
“212, 1888, to April 26, 1889, oinitting Dee. 
14, 1888, Jan. 18, Feb. 15, March 15 and | 
April 5, 1889. 
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The Symphony Sale. 

The inquiries at the Music Hall box office 
during the last week concerning the com- 
ing season of rehearsals and concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, indicates an 
unvrecedented interest in these events, 
and there is every indication that the auc- 
tion sales of Monday and Thursday will 
brng out some sharp competitions for the 
choice of seats. <As very nearly one-half 
the seats will be sold at the box oflice 
at the regular rates all classes of buyers 


istence of this organization. Since the plan’ 
of sélling the choice of seats at auction nas 
been adopted, the premiums received have — 


’ 


have an equal chance to secure tickets for | 


both the rehearsals and concerts. 


Mr. Gericke is expected to return 
from Vienna at an early date, and the 
orchestra will be called together on his ar- 
rival for the first concert of Oct. 13. The 


$12 seats, for the 24 public rehearsals, will | 


besold on Monday morning, beginning at | 


10 o’clock, and the $12 concert tickets will 
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odore Thomus. 


olathe | : . these i Some four or five years ago Messrs. Novello, ; 
vents will exceed anything known inthe ex- Ewer & Co. of Londou published for six 


mouths an ideal musica! journal, a paper that 
was a thoroughly enjoyable literary effort to 
those who became acquainted with it. Un- 
fortunately, it was like some contributiens of 
bright John Oxeutord, appreciated only by 
those who were upon the free list, and its 
death was from naiural causes.’ One of its 


departments was styled: “Wiat might, | 
could, would or shouid be,’ and under this | 
head jaet and ficiion were so delightfully | 
mixed that the editer shoruy suspended it | 
from inability to make the average | 


British wusical reader appreciate the 


fun, sarcasm and ridicule which were so | 


cleveriy woven into what appeared to the 
cisual reader dead, solemn facts. Such a 


heading as thatof the Novello’s pubsication | 


referred to would admirably suit the coim- 
ments. communications aud stutemeuts re- 
centiy nade in Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton about Mr. DTheodore Thoma. and the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra. About the only 
‘iact’ that bas as yet not been either hinted 
ator stated outright is the date of the con- 


tract, sizped aindlsealied, by which Mr. Thomas | 
becomes the suecessor of Mr. Gericke. Con- | 
sidering the apparent wealth of thformation , 
possessed on this subject by those who have | 


r written upon this inatter, it is remarkable that 
| this detail has been omitted. As Mr. H. 
lL. Higginson has tor eight vears squared 
the accounts of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra from his own tndividuai, private ex- 
| chequer, it would appear that his information 
concerning the future of this organization 
would be as reliable is that of any other indi- 
Vidual. Mr. Higginson is not given to the use 
of nany Words, but those that he utters go to 
the point and leave no doubt as to his mean- 
ing. When questioned yesterday concerning 
the ruimors regarding Mr. Thomas and the 
Syinphouy orchestra of this city, Myr. Higeyin- 
Son said that be had never even thought of 
Such a thing a8 an engagement of Mr. Thomas 
as Mr. Geriecke’s successor, and that Mr. 
Thomas had never sugested such an engage- 
| Ment. Mr. Higuinson spoke in the highest pos- 
Sible terins of Mr. ‘Thomas as a musician and 
as a business man, and said that -his 
position was so well assured in. New York 
that le couid hardly unuerstand how it would 
be politic or practical for himto give up his 
hold upon the puthe there. Ln view of such 
an unqualified statement conceruing his posi- 
lion toward Sir. Thonias, it would seem to be 
Wise to wait awhile beiore coupling the name 
of this New York couducior with the Sym- 
phony orchestra. Mr, Gericke’s contract cov- 


ers ihe coucert(s of the coniing season, aud | 


there wil be no duty that is not provideu for 


as conductor of the Boston Sympheuny erches- 


ira until Oct, 1. 13889, 
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End of the Long Wait for the Rehearsal | How Symphony Concert Tickets Are Ob- 


Tickets—~A Line Formed for Friday’s 


Sale. 
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If the sale of tickets for the symphony concerts 
and rehearsals could take place in the summer 
months it might be more agreeable for the hun- 
dred or more men and boys who stand in line be- 


‘fore the box office. September nights are not so 
pleasant for sitting outdoors as the weeks preced- 
ing them. But business is business, and the line 
| stretching out from the box office at Music Hall | 


remained practically unbroken from Saturday 


‘morning until today, growing a little each day. 
' Some of the persistent waiters have been relieved 


from guard duty, and remained in line only part 
of each day; but others. have sat or stood since 
Saturday morning, leaving the line but a few 
minutes ; daily. A large proportion of those in 
line were district messenger boys, but there were 
many others of a tramp-like appearance, and some 


tained—Scenes About Music Hall. 


There was an-amusing and intoresting scene 
at the Winter st. entrance to Music Hall, last 


night. Atleast 20) men and boys were in line — 
from the entrance to the ticket office, patiently — 
waiting ior the box office to open on. 
Tuesday morning, when the opening sale | 
of seats for the symphony concerts begins. — 


Some of the group bave been in line since very 
early Saturday morning, and although sleepy 
and tired tney are consoled with the fact that 
they will receive their regular food rations and 
first-rate pay for their services. A continual 
good-natured chaffing was kept up until the 
‘wee sina’ hours’ of this morning, when the 
patient aud persistent waiters began to slumber. 

Sleep was obtained in this way: Thoy are 
pressed so closely together that one might lift 
his feet from the ground and stillremain in 


anupright position. The first man, the one 
'nearestthe otiice, rests his head avainst the 


of appareat respectability. Many of those in line |! 


were no more than fifteen years old, and one, 
noticeable by reason of his white hair, appeared 
to be more than seventy. A good many had food 
brought to them, but some seemed to be starting 
upon a test of endurance in the way of abstinence 
from food. 

This morning at nine o’clock the box office was 


_ opened for the sale of the twelve-dollar seats not 


sold by auction yesterday, and $7.50 seats in the 


first balcony and on the floor at the rear of the 
_hall, There were perhaps 250 or 300 men and boys 
in line, and it was apparent before the sale began 


that those near the end of the queue would be 
disappointed; for there were only five hundred 
tickets to be disposed of, and as each one took 


| four tickets the entire supply was exhausted be- 
| fore half of those in line had reached the box 
office. In fact, when the last ticket was sold, 


the line still extended nearly to Winter street. 


It was about ten*o’clock when the window of 


the box office was closed and the announcement 
made that every ticket had been sold. 

At noon there were sixteen sittingin line for the 
sale of tickets to the cencerts, which opens on 
Friday morning. It was a long look ahead—about 


Seventy hours—and some of them already showed 
, Signs of weariness, or perhaps it may be the 
chronic tired feeling from which some people 


never escape. 


( 


Every seat in Music Hall for the public re- , 


hearsals of the Symphony Orchestra during the 
coming season has been sold, with the exception 
of the upper balcony seats, which are always 
held for the use of admission ticket holders, 


building and all bclind him rest heads upon © 


the shoulders of the man in front and in this 
way obtained rest. Occasionally if a man gets 


to snoring, he is quickly jammed without | 


the line and loses his place. 
The majority of these waiters are employed by 


theatrical ticket speculators, and not a few are | 


‘fon the spec’’ themselves; that is to say, they 
obtain good places in line which they sell to the 
highest bidders. 

One little shaver made $15 in this way last 
evening. tHe had been there from early Satur- 
day evening until 8 o’clock last night. The 
crowd will probably swell to doubie the num- 
ber of last night todav. It is well worth the 
time to visit thom ana listen to the flow of wit 
aud satire from these patient, anxious-after- 
the-dollar young men. : 

nineties iinet kite esti a 

The Listener, this morning, stepped up into the 
alley which leads to Music Hall from Winter 
street to see the line of men and boys waiting for 
the sale of tickets to the symphony concert re- 
heareals to begin. The line had been there, some 
of it, since Saturday morning, and yet it was 
neither wet nor very sleepy looking, because it has 
to be managed to a considerable extent in relays. 
There was a decided suggestion of a military 
line “resting at ease,’ in the string of dis- 


\) trict messenger boys in rubber coats, who, 


camped out against the wall, laugh and chaff 


} 


| 
, 


and wriggle uneasily. Interspersed among the | 
messenger boys there are colored men and | 


boys and dilapidated Irishmen who look as if they 


_ would rather earn a dollar some other way. Some 


‘ of the waiting individuals had brought camp 


stools, and a number of others had codperated in 
rigging up a plank to siton. But the majority 


these tickets being sold each week at 25 cents | “ther had to stand up, or sit on the paving stones 
each. —an attitude which the messenger boys seemed 
, , artial to. As th 

Che $12 seats for the concerts of the Boston sheet soruhen of ciubatteae a very 
Symphony Orchestra, on successive Saturday | important that there should be good weather to- 
evenings during the coming season, will be sold | night; but there is no telling how the meteorolog- 
at auction in Music Hall tomorrow morning. cal authorities will arrange it. 


| ——Mrs. John L. Gardner has the distinction of ) | 
_ having paid the highest price received fora sym- ++ Concerts are not so popular as rehearsals, 


phony rehearsal ticket at the auction sale last Mon-  JU@8ing from the differences in the premiums paid 
day. . for season tickets, and in the length of the lines | 


of men and boys waiting for the office sale to 
begin, 


be ofiered in the same way on Thursday —— A gentleman who was anxious to get four seats 
morning. The box ottice sales will be held together at the Symphony concerts this winter, and who 

n Tuesday, ior the rehearsals, and on Fri- Was late at the auction, much to his surprise, received | 

ay for the concerts; the $7.50 seat: being What he wanted at the cflice. Rather curious to find 
‘Oliered at these sales. ‘he choice of seats OUt Why four good seats had been returned, he learned 
will be sola in the regular order at the that two familles, ‘who did not speak as they passed 
auction sales, four seats being put up on by,” had got together, and both, without the knowledge 
each bid and only four seats will besoldty Of the other, had surrendered their seats. | 
a single purchaser at the box oftice sales. 


' 
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ab atthe sale of rehearsal tickets one buyer 
i cr Sie Se iieiiden, over $100 each for 
r 3 tickets, bringing the price up to 

r each concert. Of course, this was 

ran exceptional price, but the aver- 

y 2 of premium paid was so high as to 
‘persons who cannot afford luxuries, 


sats for the Saturday evening concerts | 


n ‘maybe said, although the prices 
vera toon inwer. The unsold $12 seats and the 
ae ickets were sold from the box office 
‘ oes et, but these all went to persons em- 
‘pl oye 4 tostand inline anywhere from 12 to36 
i “4 . “ae their compensation amounted in 
many cases to quite a handsome premium, 
vt 04 , Which no human ingenuity can evade, 
| a full effect. People are willing, in one 
‘ another, to pay for a thing exactly 
wW t is worth to them, and there is no 
Kn ak “way of preventing them from doing 
it ae The ‘whole root of the difficuity lies in the 
fa alt ye there are more buyers than tickets; 
eC ition sets in, and those who are finan- 
i a # Iy the weaker go to the wall. 


ee olen ifone be wanted, is tobe found 
om sing the supply of tickets. As Music 
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aid to have an extra performance, 

8 might take the form of a rehearsal 

rsday afternoon, or, better still, if it 

sired i to afford an opportunity to those 
cause of their employment, could not 

a Ul time, it might take the form of an 
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$ will strike many as wholly outof 
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Pr. Now, if we are to have such per- 
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{pu blic ¢ an opportunity to hear on Sunday 
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this class an eeucthaniy. to ae 
Among those who have seen the rider on. 
cert tickets advance to a poimt which put 
them hopelessly beyond their reach, not a 
few have had their say concerning certain 
people of means, supposed to be very numer- 
ous in this community, who really know or 


care very little about music,who have not the’ 


ability to understand music of the classical 
sort, but who, nevertheless, make it a point 
to go to the concerts as a matter of fashion 
and style. Well, doubtless, there are just 
such people; not so many, it may be, as some 
imagine, but quite enough, nevertheless, to 
have an important influence on the demand 
for tickets. What are you going to do about 
it? That is the practical question. If people 
are willing to pay big prices for the sake of 
being seen at a performance which they nel- 
ther comprehend nor enjoy, how are you 
going to help it? The money which suck 

people pay goes toward making such concergé 

possible, just as the money which others wh& 
have no knowledge of or feeling for art pay 
for pictures, encourages artists and enables 
them to live. 


Curious, isn’t it, that we* have to Riess 


almost entirely upon Germany for our orches- 


tras?’ There are no end of, music schools in 
this country, many of them of a very high 
class, and, judging from the number of pupils 
they have, one would suppose that the mate- 
rial out of which erchestras are made 


ought not tobe lacking in this country, But 


it is, nevertheless, and all the best players, 
certainly in Boston, have been imported under 
contract, a special exception being made in 
favor of such persons, among others, in the 
contract labor law. Clearly, if the argument 
now much in vogue has any value, this excep- 
tion should be repealed in the interest of our 
native ‘infant industry,” for which there is no 
end of material. To be sure, it is frightfully 
“raw,’’? but a hundred years or so of **protec- 
tion’? would no doubt bring it up fo the stan- 
dard. This again, would solve the ticket 
problem, for the concerts would be so bad 
that the attendance would be small. 
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the row sold for $6.25 up to $10.50. Last yearthe tera) 


| highest prices in row L; and in row M, the seats 


omy wre gach cart peswnir, wens aber 


awoke | neu ele ei. ch ctr provten pe 
ble euclssn in the Sale of ~ || Messenger boys, who are in charge of a sergeant. — 
Bemarkable Succ Prices Sale of Tiokete~ They are relieved at regular intervals and seem to 
) . be in good spirits. The first in line is a large 
ead. | | colored man, who seems perfectly contented ~ 

The old joke about paying twenty-five cents for |; to be doing nothing but waiting. 
admission to a fair and five dollars to get out is || the men in line are employed by those 
suggested by the sale of season tickets for the |, who desire tickets, but some have gone into 
symphony concerts and rehearsals. The prices ! line for speculative purposes, and tomorrow 
are fixed so low that lovers of good music who || will be ready to sell their chances. All this 


‘have only moderate incomes may buy season || inconvenience might be avoided by a different 


tickets, this being the philanthropic purpose, it |j System of distributing the tickets; and the delay 
was said, for which the concerts are given. But || and annoyance of the sale by auction is unneces- 
although the nominal prices appear to be reason- || 8ary, sotar as an equitable distribution is con- 
able, the premiums paid for the privilege of buy. || cerned, although the big premiums obtained will 
ing tickets makes the actual price rather too || undoubtedly lead to a continuance of the present 
high for people of moderate means. ~ The sale i] system. The twelve-dollar tickets for the concerts 
of the twelve-dollar tickets for the Friday after- | —to be given on consecutive Saturday evenings 
noon rehearsals took place at Music Hall this fore- ,| from Oct, 13 to April 27 (omitting Dec. 15, Jan, 19, 


“Bi noon, beginning about halt-past ten o’clock. 4 March 16 and April 6, when the orchestra will be 
“#} There were several hundred people in attendance, | away from Boston)—will be sold by auction at. the 


a large proportion being ladies; the regular specu- , | Music Hall next Thursday morning at ten o’clock. | 
lators were present and bought freely, andthe | Thetickets. remaining unsold, together with the 
competition was so sharp that in many cases ex- | $7.50 tickets, will be for sale at the box office on 
orbitant prices were realized. The seats were sold | Friday morning. 

in consecutive order, amd no buyer was allowed to 


a een 
take more than four tickets at once. Last year J R F i Ec A RS A i 
only one seat in the short section at the right of a. 


;the platform, A,1 to7, was sold, that bringing | 


twenty-five cents. Today four sold at that price, . Choice Seats for Sale at 


one at $1.75 and two at $1.25. The seatsinthe .. 


Wj corresponding short section, at the otherendof . CONNELLY j § Theatre Ticket Office, 
‘yf the platform, brought $1.50, $2 and $3.50, respec- — Avg ADAMS HOUSE. 


tively. In row B the highest price was 
$12.50, the premium paid for seats 12 

and 13. It is a singular fact that the SYMP HONY REHEARSALS. 

end seats in the centreaisle in that row brought ' FOR SALE-—A very desirable seat on the floor at a 
only $8 apiece above the regular price. Othersin ‘eduction from Midsese Wee die trans ript onice, 
premiums for seats in this row were from $2 to . 
$3.50. Last year seatsinrowC sold for $4.50 to Sy ph R h | Ti k 
$7.50; the prices today ranged from $7.50 to $17.50, m ony nel balsa C 0 § 
most of them bringing mere than $12 premium. TWO 

In row D the prices ran from $12 to $22. The low- ’ Adanens M8. 138 ARTED. a ht 5 aie: sa ie 
est price in E was $14.50, paid for the three seats 7 WThSi(A 8 26 
at the westerly side of the hall; other prices in 

this row were $18, $19, $19.50, $21, $21.50, $22, $23, | i, PHO NY EVENING C0 NGERTS. 
$24 and $27. The lowest price in row F was OR SALE--Two (2) seats on floor in letter 8, 

$18, and from this point the premiums ran up to. pret nine concerts. Address E. F. pa care. of - 
$28. The highest premium paid last year was $57, peat a Bl 
fora seatinrow G, Today the premiums in that | FOR SALE, 


row were $17.50, $18, $23, $25, $26.50, $27, TWO SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICK iTS, on tha. 
$28.50, $31, $32, $34 and $48—the highest floor, Apply at 42 Pearl streot. 2t1 ane 


price bein da for seats 17, 18 and 19. Be te 
When row a reached the competition 7 at SYMPHONY TICKET SAL a oe | 
its height, and rices paid were absurdly high. — Sa not ee a | 
For the two aarp sete iGand17(i7isanend | The $12 seats {cr the symphony concerts 0 on 
seat in the centre aisle) the premium paid was | Saturday evenings at Music Hall were Bol site: :. %, 
$88.50 for éach seat. This makes the actual cost of | auction this morning. The attendance was n 1) 
each ticket $100.50, or about $4.15 foreach concert. | so large nor was the bidding so spirited as at T . 
The end seat on the opposite side of the centre | sale of the rehearsal tickets, but excellent | 
aisle brought $85, and the next three $79 apiece. | premiums were realized nevertheless. 

The highest pricé in row J was $62 apiece for four A few seats half a dozen rows from thas ; 


} Seats; in row K, the seats numbered 18 and 19 | in the centre of the hall sold for $35 


brought $80.50 apiece; $62, $61 and $55 were the | pny the. average price in the centre wal . 


$15 to $20. The lowest premium was | 
16 and 17 brought $53, and the next two seats $52 not cularly desirable seats on.tliaé 
apiece. parti 
All tickets remaining unsold at the close of the | S48 unsold at auction will be on 
auction, together with the $7.50 tickets to the re- regular prices tomorrow morning.» _ 
hearsal, will be sold at the box office tomorrow. 
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Say ; tee) goin Madi Peo 
te one wae hie another, diy. isateds if oar 
is ns in this city have expressed their opinion 
a iting the past week that the Symphony con- 
cert scheme has failed in its mission,so far as 
-it sought to bring the best musie within the 
“Peach of persons of moderate means. And in 


| support of this the fact has been dwelt upon 

“that at the sale of rehearsal tickets one buyer, | 

ie premium included, over $100 each for | 
f 


iwo course ‘tickets, bringing the price up to 
over $4 for each concert. Of course, this was 
altogether an exceptional price, but the aver- 
age rate of premium paid was so high as to | 


“exclude persons who cainot afford luxuries. 1 


Of the seats for the Saturday evening concerts 
the same may. be said, although the prices 


$7.50 tickets were sold from the box offive 


Thius, the inevitable law of supply and de- 
mand, which no human ingenuity can evade, 
had its full effect. People are willing, in one 
way or another, to pay for a thing exactly 
what it is worth to them, and there is no 
known way of preventing them from doing 


' tt. The whole root of the difficulty lies in the 
. fact that there are more buyers than tickets; 


competition sets in, and those who are finan- 


_eially the weaker go to the wall. 


The remedy, ifone be wanted, is to be found 
In increasing the supply of tickets. As Music 
Hall cannot conveniently be enlarged, the 
only way is to have an extra performance, 
Now, this might take the form of a rehearsal 
on Thursday afternoon, or, better still, if it 
be desired to afford an opportunity to those 
‘who, because of their employment, could not 
go at that time, it might take the form of an 
‘afternoon or evening concert on Sunday. To 
be sure, this will strike many as wholly out of 
the questicn, and 20 years ago even the 
‘Suggestion of such a thing would not have 


Deen tolerated foramoment. But many prej- | 


udices have died out, and Sunday concerts 


are by no means uncommon in Boston during | 
the winter. Now, if we are to have such per- : 
‘formances on Sunday, why not have good | 
“ones? Would it not be better to give the | 


great public an opportunity to hear on Sunday 


afternoon the Symphony c oncert of the night | 


before than to leave them nothing but the 
very much inferior performances which are 
“from time to time given as Sunday concerts? 
Get together a very poor combination of ‘‘tal- 
 ent”—such as may chance to be here at the 
“the, ready and anxious to put in an extra 
_ evening’s work—put’ with it a patened up 
“orchestra, and, if the weather be decent, 
i ou will fill the Boston Theatre at 50 cents a 
‘head. Now, why not have a Symphony con- 
ert on Sunday evening in Music Hail, a repe- 


pBbet, 
ug - shes i) sais ey 


"heats: and nec it opel 
result would be to p 
pressure off the Friday and Saturday per- 
formances, and, certainly, it would af- 
ford very many people’ who now have 
no. 3=.s hope of attending concerts of 
this class an opportunity to enjoy them- 
Among those who have seen the price of con- 
cert tickets advance to a point which put 
them hopelessly beyond their reach, not a 
few have had their say concerning certaia 
people of means, supposed to be very numer- 
ous in this community, who really Know or 
care very little about music, who have not the 


- ability to understand music of the classical 
' sort, but who, nevertheless, make it a point 
‘averaged lower. The unsold $12 seats and the | 


to go to the concerts as a matter of fashion 


' and style. Well, doubtless, there are just 
direct, but these all went to persons em- | 
ployed tostand inline anywhere from 12 to36 | 
hours, and their compensation amounted in | 
many cases to quite a handsome premium. | 


such people; not so many, it may be, as some 
imagine, but quite enough, nevertheless, to 
have an important influence on the demand 
for tickets. What are you going to do about 
it? That is the practical question. If people 
are willing to pay big prices for the sake of 
being seen at a performance which they nel- 
ther comprehend nor enjoy, how are you 
going to help it? The money which suck 
people pay goes toward making such concert 
possible, just as the money which others wh 
have no knowledge of or feeling for art pay 
for pictures, encourages artists and enables 
them to live. 


- 


Curious, isn’t it, that we have to depend 
almost entirely upon Germany for our orches- 
tras? There are no end of. music schools in 
this country, many of them of a very high 
class, and, judging from the number of pupils 
they have, one would suppose that the mate- 
rial out of whieh orchestras are made 
ought not to be lacking in this country. But 
it is, nevertheless, and all the best players, 
certainly in Boston, have been imported under 
contract, a special exception being made in 
favor of such persons, among others, in the 
contract labor law. Clearly, if the argument 
now much in vogue has any value, this excep- 
tion should be repealed in the interest of our 
native “infant industry,” for which there is no 
end of material. To be sure, it is frightfully 
“raw, but a hundred years or so of ‘'protec- 
tion’? would no doubt bring it up to the stan- 
dard. This again, would solve the ticket 
problem, for the concerts would be so bad 
that the attendance would be small. 
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Remarkable Success in the Sale of Tickets— 
Exorbitant Prices Obtained. 


The old joke about paying twenty-five cents for 


7%} admission to a fair and five dollars to get out is 
| Suggested by the sale of season tickets for the 


symphony concerts and rehearsals. The prices 


4 are fixed so low that lovers of good music who 


have only moderate incomes may buy season 


4 tickets, this being the philanthropic purpose, it 
+} was said, for which the concerts are given. But 


although the nominal prices appear to be reason- 
able, the premiums paid for the privilege of buy. 


ing tickets makes the actual price rather too | 


high for people of moderate means. 
of the twelve-dollar tickets for the Friday after- 
noon rehearsals took place at Music Hall this fore- 


jy} noon, beginning about halt-past ten o’clock. 


There were several hundred people in attendance, 
a large proportion being ladies; the regular specu- 


~The sale 


lators were present and bought freely, and tha | 


competition was so sharp that in many cases ex- 


»} orbitant prices were realized. The seats were sold 
+ in consecutive order, amd no buyer was allowed to 
‘] take more than four tickets at once. Last year 
+} Only one seat in the short section at the right of 
4 the platform, A,1 to7, was sold, that bringing 

| twenty-five cents. Today four sold at that price, , 


‘ k ONNELLY AN Theatre Ticket Office, 
ADAMS HOUSE. 

re In row B the highest price was) _#%A) 8 26 

*4$12.50, the premium paid for seats 12 


one at $1.75 and two at $1.25. The seats in the 


) corresponding short section, at the other end of 
»} the platform, brought $1.50, $2 and $3.50, respec- 
»} tivély. 


and 13. It is a singular fact that the 


~} end seats in the centreaisle in that row brought 


only $8 apiece above the regular price. Others in 
the row sold for $6.25 up to $10.50. Last year the 


7} premiums for seats in this row were from $2 to 


$3.50. Last year seatsin row C sold for $4.50 to 
7.50; the prices today ranged from $7.50 to $17.50, 


a most of them bringing mere than $12 Recth ] 
| In row D the prices ran from $12 to $22. The low- ' 
4 est price in E was $14.50, paid for the three seats 


at the westerly side of the hall; other prices in ! 


1} this row were $18, $19, $19.50, $21, $21.50, $22, $23, | 
1} $24 and $27. 
+ | $18, and from this point the premiums ran up to 

} $28. The highest premium paid last year was $57, 


The lowest price in row F was 


for aseatinrow G. Today the premiums in that 


i row were $17.50, $18, $23, $25, $26.50, $27, 
$34 and $48—the highest — 


$28.50, $31, $32, 
price being paid for seats 17, 18 and 1. 
When row I was reached the competition was at 
its height, and the prices paid were absurdly higb. 


The line for this sale began to form on Saturday 
at midnight, and this morning there were about 
150 in line. A large number of those waiting are 
eae aoe 2 boys, who are in charge of a sergeant. 


| 
} 
’ 
i 


| They are relieved at regular intervals and seem to 
be in good spirits. The first in line is a large 
colored man, who seems perfectly contented 
to be doing nothing but waiting. Most of 


the men in line are employed by those | 


who desire tickets, but some have gone into 
line for speculative purposes, and tomorrow 
will be ready to sell their chances. All this 
inconvenience might be avoided by a different 
system of distributing the tickets; and the delay 
and annoyance of the sale by auction is unneces- 
Sary, Sotar as an equitable distribution is con- 
cerned, although the big premiums obtained will 
undoubtedly lead to a continuance of the present 
system. The twelve-dollar tickets for the concerts 
—to be given on consecutive Saturday evenings 
from Oct. 13 to April 27 (omitting Dec. 15, Jan, 19, 
March 16 and April 6, when the orchestra will be 
away from Boston)—will be sold by auction at the 
Music Hall next Thursday morning at ten o’clock. 
The tickets remaining unsold, together with the 
$7.50 tickets, will be for sale at the box office on 
Friday morning, 


/REHEARSAL SEATS. 


r 


f 


For the two seats numbered 16 and 17 (17 is anend - 


aisle brought $85, and the next three $79 apiece. 


| The highest price in row J was $62 apiece for four 


seats; in row K, the seats numbered 18 and 19 
brought $80.50 apiece; $62, $61 and $55 were the 
highest prices in row L; and in row M, the seats 
16 and 17 brought $53, and the next two seats $52 
apiece. 
All tickets remaining unsold at the close of the 
auction, together with the $7.50 tickets to the re- 
| hearsal, will be sold at the box office tomorrow. 


"] seat in the centre aisle) the premium paid was | 
4 $88.50 for each seat. This makes the actual cost of 

) each ticket $100.50, or about $4.15 for each concert. 
“)] The end seat on the opposite side of the centre 


Choice Seats for Sale at 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


FOR SALE—A very desirable seat on the floor at a 
reduction from nrice paid at pacer. 


Address W. I , Transcript Office. 
te‘ A] tabi 826 


Symphony Rehearsal Tickets 


a KD. 
TWO ett WANTED. Will pay $12.00 each 


Address M. S., 134 St. James avenue, Boston, 


WThS" [A] 


‘SYMPHONY EVENING CONCERTS. 


FOR SALE—Two (2) seats on floor in letter §S 


first nine concerts. Address E. F. W., care of Tran- 
seript Office, 2t° Al 8 27 


FOR SALE. 


TWO SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKETS, on the 


floor, Apply at 42 Pearl streot. 2t9(Al 5 26 


SYMPHONY TICKET SALE. 


— =. —-- 


The $12 seats fcr the sympbony concerts on — 
Saturday evenings at Music Hall were Bold at | 
auction this morning. The attendance was not — 
so large nor was the bidding so spirited as at the | 
sale of the rehearsal tickets, but excellent | 


premiums were realized nevertheless. 
A few seats half a dozen rows from the front 
in the centre of the hall sold for $55 premium, 


but the average price in the centre was from | 


$15 to $20. The lowest premium was $4, for 
not particularly desirable seats on the ends. The 
seats unsold at auction will be on sale at the 
regular prices tomorrow morning. 
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a eg te A veniently than those given in the after- 


fe noon. But there is in addition a large 
and growing class to whom afternoon 

7, public rehearsals of this kind rank performances hold out special conyen-. 

$n public estimation below the regular | iences and attractions, and we venture 
Pag In times past seats at the pub- | little in saying that the time is not far 
Jie rehearsals have sold below the price | distant when in most of our theatres 
charg ed for seats at the concert, and | matinee performances will be given much 


yen 60 short a time ago as the first year | more frequently than they are at the 


or two of the Boston Symphony orches- 


present time. 
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The Question All Over Town Its: “Do Gold- 
en Geese Drive Away Men of Moderate 


Means? Geer nc. Se4t” 2%—- “% 


Once again have the symphony concert and 
rehearsal seats been sold at auction, 

Fools,” remarked an elderly gentleman, in 
the hearing of the writer, upon having some of 


him. And there isn’t a man, woman or cbild | 
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noderate circumstances’ do eno} lyme 
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Philadelphia and other largo 


cities say, “How Boston is to be envied in the 


possession of such an orchestra so easily within 
the reach of all.’”’ 


‘*Yes,’’ said a corpulent papa who had just | 


settled for eight seats $300, ‘if the expense of 
running the symphony orchestra demands high 


prices, and the public ig willing to pay them, | 


well and good. But why not have the scale of 


prices :et; the tickets sold in the proper way at 
the box 0.fice 7’ Pah tea . 


PROBABLY no plan for the sale of the sea- 
son tickets to the public rehearsals and con- 
the prices paid for rehearsal seats read over to, certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


which would be satisfactory to everybody 


tra performances, while the seats at the 
rehearsals were graded on the official 
i at the same price as the concert seats, 
they were not specially sought for. But 
at last year’s, and more especially this 


in Boston who loves music more than this self-| can be adopted so long as the demand ex- 
same old gentieman. eceds the supply. The very large premiums 

“Why fools ?”” queried a you ng rehearsal en- | paid for the rehearsal tickets on Monday 
thusiast im the shape of a girl wh o, in the past, Were apparently in direct opposition to the 
has jhad her Friday afternoon seat in Music original purpose of the public-spirited pro- 
Hall at fabulous prices. jector of the concerts—to provide first-class 

“Pll tell you. Because they suffer them- orchestral music at prices within the general 
selves to be made part and parcel ina method reach. And yet as, before the auction sys- 
of selling these tickets, which is of itself both | tem was instituted, buyers paid big bonuses 
unfair to the music-loving nublie of Boston and to ticket speculators or liberal fees to mes- 


a direct failure to carry out the announced pur- 
pose of this symphony orchestra, namely, to senger boys and others whom they sent 


place within the reach of peovle in moderate tO buy or to hold places in tha line 
circumstances the enjoyment of a series of con-' for them—and haye since Coyatiaued 
certs during the winter at a nominal sum.” to pay—it is evident that there 
A Prophetic Glimpse. has been an abundant willingness to 
“What may contidently be expected next | Pay more than the subscription prices, A 
year :’’ said the critic again. result of Monday’s sale seems to be that 
“Why, that the symphouy audiences will be | half ef the house will consist of people to 


so supremely exclusive, #o entirely composed | whom’ m i ; 4 
of golden geese, that ‘The Crwsus Wedding oney 18 no object; or, as one irri 


March’ and ‘Gems from King Solomon’s tated correspondent of ours suggests, of 
Mines’ will be repeatedly played by request | friends of the projector of the concerts, who 
and enthusiastically encored.’’ take this means to indemnify him for the 


“What I should say about it all is this,’’ ; 
chimed in the overy-day cynic: ‘There ought deficit which is likely to be shown in the 


to be-a limit to the price of such articles as accounts. B ut this irate suggestion is of lit- 
these oblong yellow and blue scason tickets, | tle force in view of the decided falling-off of 
for the sake of the public atlarge. How ao] premiums paid for the concert tickets. These 
you think the Boston theatre-going public would premiums are not only below those realized 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The same curious financial result attended 
yesterday’s sale of the tickets for the Satur- 
day evening concerts ot the Boston Symphony 

orchestra as was noted a year ago. The de- | 
‘year’s, sale, seats at the rehearsal | mand was steadily good from the start to the | 
hl been very much more in demand | j,4¢ row of seats offered, but the prices 
than concert seats, so much sothat the | ranged only about one-third of the amounts } 
management, in the premiumsit has ob- | offered as premiums at the sale of the same | 
tained from the auction sales, must for | seats for the season’s rehearsal. The front 
the rehearsals have netted thousands of | rows brought from $3 to $6 for each seat, and 


- mm although the prices went up near the centre 
do llars more ere eg sarah : _ of the house, the re apet: args per wae sor 
shan one which we thin 16 pur- | two seats in E, in the middie of the 8s or 
#2 Be is 1 ki d f ublic amusements which Mr. Pinkham pald $35 each, 1% fair 
veyors of a nas ol p : as gl Mae estiinate of the average premium paid for 
fn Boston should bear in mind, The] floor seats would be about #10, PER. larger ) 
' say ic ¢ part of the $12 seats were sold, but there 
ehief reason for it, we should nay) the | will be many desirable ones offered at the 
grad ual movement of the residential sec- rey icy ” OFLA e, ay wee bos ates 
Toth. ; 7.00 seats, these belug so ; é 
tion away from the centre of the city, price, each applicant having the right to take 
‘andthe growth in ali of the suburban pot more than four seats. 


towns and cities of the well-to-do popu- |, _ eRe entice en TNE 
Jation, formed of those who find it much | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
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fy : All the seats reserved for the public rehearsals 
more convenient to attend an afternoon of the BLoston Syimphouv Orchestra have beon 
per ance in Boston than to undergo | gola. The auction sale of scvats for the 24 Sat- | 
‘the annoyance of catching late trains, | urday evening coucerts begins this morning at 


eng : , 10 o'clock at Music Halli. ‘There is every indi- 
‘particularly in the winter, and often cation Of a spirited sale, though, as the compe- | 


‘stormy season of the year. It is looked | tition will be contined to Boston and its imme- _ feel were the seats during the season of some 
‘upc a considerable tax by the Boston | diate vicinity, it is bardly to be expecied that # great stars sold at auction’ Wouldthey stand or the ror yeep but are less than 
2 iit ides in the suburbs prices wili reach the; figures of last Monday. iM it, think you? The same would apply ose earned at last year’s sale of concert 
business man who resides Another Opportunity will be given on Friday, — _ | equally well to the symphony tickets, were] tickets. It is thus demonstrated that the 
‘to come into town again after grt at 1 et ee a igor pes sold a ae | | ty oe me that compl “xy nym the | rehearsals are the more popular series—the 
ont : ; eis | auction and the whole of the lower priced tickets 68 Of those Whe pay these exorbitant prices, 
gone home in the ee ee tne Will he Ollered at gegelar opiceat The hearty | eta Ge the right in the matter goes it | More fashionable, is all that some critics will 
‘willing to provide his family appreciation of the masical opportunities offered does apply. The puolic fincs no fault when| admit them to be. On this point another 
y means of rarer nets reab ng to wnle putilbe only, - all cities in the country, ps ae orp at = the any Po —s poor esteemed correspondent has something to 
@ac ch of a de-| must be very gratifving to the managewen gements. © Comand tor soats 

(pes not Getire cng a hysical and will doubtless lead to increased etforts 4 “a during these engagements rightly regulates the 2 hebbdcton ni $4 egcesion which ‘sppents Bvt 

Seams put upon } 5 ? . | make the coming season the most brilliant in ba price. unreasonable: 
-energy. For this reason, cbs he 18) the history of American orchestral music. ‘ A Case Cited. my re has been erypoinrehig year, a 8 pir 

aay urchase tickets for afternoon a | Ue “ , : Cult for persons of moderate means get ip 
pended for his wife and children, he The Sale ee Symphony Concert Tickets. ‘| J 5 has howe Sin aheates, shake s cin BAe Sot these concerts, being both literally and figurative- 
a t look with favor upon regular The sale of the twelye-dollar tickets for fhe. a fiom in that of charity, and even then the, ly pu’hed quite tothe wall, if not outside of it, 
by does mer 9 . | Bymphony orchestra concerts whieh #423 hot sola auctionesring has been only of boxes and very by the excess of the premiums and the demands of 
“series of amusements which compel him bY Zacti6n yesterday, thay with the $7.50 cholee seats. But in the case of the symphony | speculators, it is time to consider whether there 
to make a second trip in town. When | seats~about one thousand in number—began at auctions the sale is nearly one of a regular] is notsome remedy. Onesuggestion, often made, 
‘Tremont street opposite the Common, pox Pflice at am oo Hall this ‘ t eight series of entertainments, looked for and ¢X-) is this: If there be no room for a second and sim- 
ihe io Ee ae Se pected by the public and on the same level, 80] jygy orchestral organization to succeed in Boston 
far as Management goes, with the theatres.” : 
| then why should not the present one try a third 
The Resuit. series of concerts, to be given in the afternoon? 
“Never mind,”’ Say some, “‘we can go down These would probably be well attended, and with 
once or twice during the winter, buy an admis-| mere fashion and its annoying and uncomfortable 
sion ticket and either stand up or run the chanes| accompaniments of rush and crush and general 
disturbance happily eliminated from them (for a 
year or two, at least), there people might go and 

listen to the music in peace. » 
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“and @Boylston street as far down as jeiock, At that hour there was a triple line of 
‘Washington street, were lined with pri- people in Music Hall place, probably four hun- 
a ie dwelling houses, and when the pre- , dredinall. At eleven o’clock all but about fifty 
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ta ee on | ide -| had reached the box office, and although the seats 
ir Sealy mrt She.olase 0 per see 0s en | remaining were not so desirable as some then in 
_the Back Bay werelivingon Beacon Hill, line haa hoped to get, the few seats left were 
“no trot b le was experienced in getting to | eagerly taken. 








' }: accord a8 E »} Seamed to its director, and, through con- | * : eg 
| sve era Lf _— HE sf RGALS. at from $7 to $12, mites lone my BY tng rformance, has achieved a_ better ous G Exsow. a 
| dros 0 80, Transcript Office. Sta] 08 while those for the evening perforn dt than ever before, the promenade con- ~~ SYMPHONY REI REHE ARS ALS. 
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FOR SALE—Two tickets, front ‘row 
Adare L. V. G., Transcript Office 

















SYMPHONY 


Rehearsal Seats, $14 and #15 each, floor, 
under balcony. 
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119 tg ins apne succes 
r tha ; we. eave ‘yet. had in 
imiarily it is in advance of its predecessors, 
never has there been such a great demand 
and never have such high ‘prices been | 
aut artistically, also, everything is most 
ing. The orchestra has become well 
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The prices of season ‘Gekots ee ee ad. 





rts of the summer have prevented a falling off 
ti the matter of technique, and the Worcester 
?Stival has given some good preliminary prac- 
¥.ce to the mén in ciassical works. 

Mr. Gericke has also probably heard the cry 





were much higher. But behold 1 the : * bi ~ 











50 song i 
“with the most painstaking andrefined conductor 
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is h all the excellent ata 

f last year, and the added acquisitions. of this, — 





in America, and a concert-meisier of the greatest — 
ability, we ought to have a symphonic season of 
unparalleled merit. Sound the ‘‘A,”’ take Asi 
— gentlemen, and begin. 
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FOR SALE—A very desirable seat on the fi 
reduction from price paid lee. 


A. ddr e ’ ° 
terA)° ess W. F. H., Transcript = 


4 t 1Q THEATRE TICKET OFFICE, - for more uf novelty, and a little better protec- SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
3 CONNELLY 8 yee ouse, hearsal has become the seleet ot as VS , on. of the American muse, and having become For sale, two seats adjoining, second balcony; 8%, 5@ 
7 ! o8 Cares ‘ . ie 1G better acquainted with the American public, ; 









Seats in Rows t rote! G for $3 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


may cater more intelligently to such of its 










rauss waltzes in a symphony, or for the 
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the crowd stretches from the e 
‘to Music Hall out into Treibne oo 
Veo: the * sanlel of Boston cultu . are 


rchestra hereafter—a very great gain. 
. The first violins (already as fine a body as 





robably to be augmented to, 15, not too strong 













my we have heard outside of Bayreuth) are 


each; at 57 Haverhill street, 0 2 
Ott A} so a 


7 : O02 
+f | Whaat ices. astes as do not conflict with the dignity of the 

lt Saturday Evening Sympho ny Concerts. which hs concert itself pales i us inet € _— toncerts. Itis quite certain, howaae that no SYMPHONY TIOKETS 

‘i Seats in Rows oa G Page ts baa :ARSAL “y B25. tual fires. The prices of the 2 “rehearsal” | } smount of wailing will ever mduce him todirect | FOR SALE—In desirable locations. Low figure. 


Apply to I, FOX, at Oliver Ditsow & Oo. t 





2 1tg[A] 
| Apply betsveen 9 and 12 for six da sat Room23,17§ “© bigh; the season soats, are neti al: y matter of that in amy other concert, as some 
aygngnt street, or send letterto AD. F.0.Box E941. and it is a mark of social disth — BB ears ones oud nave him do, csestra| ,, SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 
Hy POSITIVELY LAST DAYS. ‘be seen there. Ib is the eachty ind@ad Miers x not macho be sai that would bo new, | wiry, Hanson Sec” grat AMesye 
| 4y mce very few changes areto be made. We | “aapapmrrn ar ml 
, BLOOMING CENTURY PLANT. re ge = men The as in of Ave pose fevied Theodore Thomas the pos- SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TIOKET. 
: es Oc amluton piace OD Ir - ession of his bass tuba player, whom we con- “Z 34” (floor) for sale at om remium at 
- HORTICULTURAL HALT day afternoons and the solid mas a aaa als 0 yf sidered the best in this country ; that geutleman Devonshire street, Room G. 12.30 o 1. ” 
WEEK OF OCT. ’ (Mr. Golde by name) will appear with our STuThia) § 29 





FOR SALE. 

One-half of two season tickets, numbered 13 and 14, 
in I, for the Symphony Concerts each alternate Sat- 
urday ni night. Address M. G. K., Transcript Office. . 
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one a8 a well represented viola part © Many 
orchestras are faulty in just this department 
hrough the ignorance or prejudices of their con- 
suctors. We think that one or two additional 
rontrahasses wouid be an improvement, not so 
auch to the string band as to the otfect of the 
fall orchestra, but even’as it is we ought to find | 
o flaw. for the quality of tone is superb, and 
2 possess a couple of five-stringed contra- 
sses for such works as the Pastoral Sym- 












SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Will an iy pesos having two tickets to dispose of in 
eer of /ast row under gallery —— ‘stain 
-, 018 Beacon street. | CICA} 


Symphony Rehearsals 


A few qnaice oe at $3. upwards (ffoor and bal- 
aae H. 8S. RAYMOND, Box. 1600, or 91 Broad bay 


ted, two seats for the Friday afternoons at a _ 
nt sonable’ price. Address P.O, Box 1193, Beverly, Mass i 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


hoice seats for sale, at cost, in the saat 
pees °F. 113 Devonshire street. (AJ1tF 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


ne seat, floor, centre, second row under 
bg ‘Address T. W., Transcript Office, 







force for proper balance of tone. ‘he violas | 
i; aoe Nos, $320 gang rr a or h our orchestra have always been relatively SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. | 
i H. 8. RA gb ki, Box 21800, or 91 Broad street. trong, ana Mr. Gericke 1s wise in continuing Four choice first-balcony seats for sale at a reason- | 
H 1t9(A} 9 10 his inner harmony in goodly numbers. There } 4¥¢. ear SPply at clovater, Music Hall Bulleing,. | 
ai SYMPHONY REH EARSALS. § nothing so conducive to a full and rich string 
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| balcony; price $14. Address 
, Was 
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SYMPHONY TIOKETS. 


ALE—Two Rehearsal Tickets, under balcony; 
eds Address . P. J. N., Transcript Office. i f 


2 each, 
OTA) 


SYMPHONY OCONOBRTS,. 


Beat No, 7; Section Zo 


16. 


B. K., 





ce. 


SYMPHONY OONOERTS. 


Wanted to exchange, 


byening orgis. 40 


SYMPHONY REHEA 





BT Court street. 


Address A. Ay 


for sale, 


App 


REHEARSALS, 











Price $16, P.O. Box 
2tIL A) 0 10 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


tickets for sale—floor—under Ly ta 
Sh Transcript StTl A) 





four rehearsal seats in of for 
Transcript O me 


Domes and other compositions that go blow 
ontra EH, the deepest note of the ordinary four- 
tringed imstrument. In the woci wind there 
ne no changes—could one find better men than 
68srs. Sautetand Molé? But the rich, full 
umeau tone of our former clarinettist has 
the been repiaced. 
brasses have a more important addition 
a the tuba player (that instrument being 
but seldom) in a real trumpeter, M. 
+ from Lamoureux’s great Parisian or- 
fa. He is a phenomenal performer, and 
Play even the naturai trumpet (the one 
ri /O' ys) in brilliant style. His keyed 
rama pet (he plays the F trumpet, we believe) is 
_@ Compromise as the others are (i. 6. a 
umpet tube with a cornet mouthpiece), but 
Re pe ne one with the shallow, teaspoon-bowl- 
outhpiece, which produces such a ringing 
die Al conical mouthpiece trumpets 
nisition to be proud of, for we believe 
only American orchestra where 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


FOR SALE—A very desirable seat on the floor at a 
reduction from pare paid at eevee. 
tor A Address W. F. H., Transcript ome. 


Symphony Rehearsals. 


FOR SALE—One of the best centre seats in Music 
Address OF. R., Transcript 
LtG [Al ol 





SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 


Two tickets wanted, for $7.50 IB en Address 
N. D. F., Transcript Office tU(A} ol 


WANTED, 








Two seats at Symphony Rehearsals; moderate price, 
_ Address es 


SYMPHONY, Box 3558 
cation. atic 


, she price and lo. 
Aj 8 29 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 
Will an ame avin pt So nese A to yn te eof im 
D., 318 Beacon street. - iin 7. Bt AT 8 23x. 
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- gold for less than cost. 
| ane e. —— J. Post Office Box 2216, Boston. 
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. SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 





57 Court street. 


Ne me a ae 


Two the best seats, bought through an error, will be 
Price 880 each, Seats are 1s 


o 


Seats in balcomy for sale. A ey 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS, 





Address L. V. G., Transcript Office. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


FOR SALE—Two tickets, front row, first balcony, 
st{TfA) o5 





SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


dress C. 8. C., Transcript Office. OtFlA 


FOR SALE—Nos. 1206, 1207 and 1208, floor. Ad- 





SYMPHONY 


Rehearsal Seats, $14 and #15 each, floor, 


under balcony. 


CONNELLY’S #54788, 20Rg orerce, 


Saturday Evening Symphony Concerts. 


Seats in Rows D, Gand K for from $20 to $25. 
FRIDAY REHEARSALS. 

Seats in Rows E and G for $32. 

Apply betsveen 9 and 12 for six days at Room 23,176 


| Tremont street, or send letter to A. D., P.O. Box 1341. 








Gt{[A] 


POSITIVELY LAST DAYS. 





BLOOMING CENTURY PLANT. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
WEEK OF OCT. &. 


ADMISSION 10 CEN'L'S. 
GtfA o8 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


. nw.” 1210 and 1211, floor, 816 each. 
Seats Noo. “so and 1334, floor, #14 each. 


Seats Nos. toy 75" Box 1800, or 91 Broad 5 


1tT(A} 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Wanted, two seats for the Friday afternoons at a rea- 
sonable price. Address P.O, Box 1193, Beverly,Mass. 
2t7 (A) 010 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Two choice seats for sale, at cost, in the front 
centre. F,, 113 Devonshire street. fAj1t¥ 010 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


For sale, one seat, floor,centre, second row under 
balcony; price $14. Address T. W., Transcript Office, 
1t{[A) 010 


SYMPHONY TICKETS. 


FOR SALE—Two Rehearsal Tickets, under balcony; 
gi2 each, Address S. P. J. N., Transcript Office. —° 
204i A] 09 


SYMPHONY CONOBRTS, 
Beat Ho. 7, Section Z,. x zCe #16, P. 0. Box 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Two tickets for sale—floor—under balcony. Address 
B, K., Transcript Office. StTLA) 09 


SYMPHONY OONOERTS. 


nted to exchange, four rehearsal seats in O, for 
couminn seats. Address A. A., Transcript Office. 
3tT(A) 
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57 Court street. tc.A]} #8 18 
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When the symphony concerts » 
. 2 Ties 9 BEIT z : 


organized for Saturday evenings the 
Friday afternoon rehearsals wére a kind 
of afterthought, and their fundamental. 
design was to offer an opportunity, at 


greatly reduced prices, for those unable 
toattend the Saturday night concerts. 
The prices of season tickets were placed 


at from $7 to $12, according to location, - ; 


while those for the evening performances 
were much higher. - But behold the arbi- 
trary assertions of fashion, This year, 
for one cause or 
causes too subtle to define—the re- 
hearsal has 
exclusive and luxurious thing, beside 








another—perhaps | 


—— 


become the seleet and. 


which the concert itself pales its ineffec. 


tual fires. The prices of the ‘‘rehearsal’’ 
are high; tho season seats are all held4 
and it is a mark of social distinction to 
be seen there. It is the cachet, indeed, 
of society this winter. The long line of 
carriages block Hamilton place on Fri- 
day afternoons, and the solid massing of 
the crowd stretches from the entrance 
to Music Hall out into ‘Tremont street. 
Verily the ways of Boston culture are 
past finding out. 


THE SYMPHONY) ~ .wCERTS, ~ 
The auction sale of the $12 reserved seats - 
for the season’s Fridaylafternoon rehearsalsof 
the Symphony concert programme, held at 
Music Hall yesterday, was the most success~ 


ful of any of the sales since this method of 
disposing of these tickets has been adopted, 
The front rows on the floor, which have fre- 


inal advance of 25 cents to $1, brought bids. 
of from $3 to $5 each, and the prices 
increased rapidly as the more desirable seats 
were reached. The highest premium was 
$88.50 for two seats in the middle of slip I, 
bul seats at from $40 to $60 premium were 
liberaliy bought. A rough estimate of the 
amounts paid in premiums makes the@eats 
sold cost to the buyer from $40 to $50 each. 
ov from $1.50 to $2 for each rehearsal. The 
aggregate receipts for yesterday’s sale will 
vodably show a gain of about 3314 per cent. 

ver. last year’s sale of the same seats. 

hefew $12 seats unsold yesterday and the 
$7.50 seats will be put on sale at the box 
office this*morning at 8 o'clock, and the line 
of buyers, or their representatives, last even- 
ing insured a auick sale of all the remainin 
seats. The $12 concert tickets will be sold. 
at auction on Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. 
in Music Hall, andthe remaining $12 seats | 
unsold at that sale and all the $7.50 seats 
will be put on sale at the box office on Friday . 
morning, 
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Looked For. 


exohearsals have begun. 


promising. 
accustomed to its director, and, 
Btunt performance, has 


.ce to the mén in ciassical works. 


oncerts. It is 


Strauss waltzes in 


misguided ones would have him do. 
ince very few changes are to be made. 


sidered the best in this country ; that geatleman 


i - ; , 
wm Mr. Golde by name) will appear with our 
|! 


Gr chestra hereafter—a very great gain. 


quently been passed over or sold at a a 


peorchestras are faulty 


The first violins (already as fine a body as 
ny we have heard outside of Bayreuth) are 
robably to be augmented to. 15, not too strong 

force for proper balance of tone. ‘The violas 
h our orchestra have always been relatively 

strong, ana Mr. Gericke 1s wise in continuing 
his inner harmony in goodly numbers. There 
§ nothing so conducive to a full and rich string 
prone as a well represented viola part © Many 
in just this department 
hrough the ignorance or prejudices of their con- 
peeuctors. We think that one or two additional 
peroutrahasses wouid be an improvement, not so 
uch to the string band as to the otfect of the 
ull orchestra, but even as it is we ought to find 
DO flaw. for the quality of tone is superb, and 






















basses for such works as the Pastoral Sym- 
phony and otker compositions that go blow 
ontra E, the deepest note of the ordinary four- 
tringed instrument. In the woc i wind there 
re no changes—could one find betier men than 
Messrs. Sautetand Molé? But the rich, full 
haiumeau tone of our former clarinettist has 
hot yet beon repiaced. 

The brasses have a more important addition 
hen the tuba player (that instrument being 
keurd but seldom) in a real trumpeter, M. 
fuller, from Lamoureux’s great Parisian or- 
hestra. He is a phenomenal performer, and 
an play even the naturai trumpet (the one 
@rithout keys) in brilliant style. His keyed 
umpet (he plays the I trumpet, we believe) is 
mot & compromise as the others are (i.e a 
) umpet tube with a cornet mouthpiece), but 
Fenuine one with the shallow, teaspoon-bowl- 
. ke mouthpiece, which produces such a ringing 
mone: Even our conical mouthpiece trumpets 
ve an acquisition to be proud of, for we believe 

mat ours is the only American orchestra where 




























| Mr. Gericke has returned from abroad, the 
@musicians have gathered together again and the 
There is every element 
#4n favor of this season being the most success- 
@iul of any that we have yet had in Boston. 
Breciimiarily it is in advance of its predecessors, 
h@i0r ‘never has there been such a great demand 
») @for seats and never have such high prices been 
)§pakhi. But artistically, also, everything is most 
The orchestra has become well 
through con- | 
achieved a better , 
pv.semble than ever before, the promenade con- 
érts of the summer have prevented a falling off 
Jui the matter of technique, and the Worcester 
€stival has given some good preliminary prac- 


Mr. Gericke has also probably heard the cry 
for more uf novelty, and a little better protec- 
ion of the American muse, and having become 
better acquainted with the American public, 
may cater more intelligently to such of its 
astes as do not conflict with the dignity of the 
quite certain, however, that no 
Ainount of wailing will ever induce him to direct 
@ symphony, or for the 
Matter of that in amy othec concert, as some 


In regard to the make-up of the orchestra 
here is not much to be said that would be new, 
We 
)@eave often envied Theodore Thomas the pos- 
)@eession of his bass tuba player, whom we con- | 


we possess a couple of five-stringed contra- | 








_ Devonshire street, Room G, 


: 


‘the kettledrums, with pedal tuning apparatus, 





’ t-n nec nstr ime ‘ abc et as. 
much asachromo does an oil painting. The 
percussion is good in our orchestra also, and 


are also an advantage not possessed by other 
American bands. What an artist we havein 
_ harpist, and what a magniticent Evrard harp 
possesses, .3 too well known to need com- 
fment. Therefore, with all the excellent points 
of last year, and the added acquisitions of this, 
with the most painstaking andrefined conductor 
in America, and a concert-meisicr of the greatest | 
ability, we ought to have a symphonic season of | 

unparalleled merit. Sound the ‘‘A,’’ take your 
pitch, gentlemen, and begin. 
, Lovis C. Exvson. 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


FOR SALE—A very desirable seat on the floor at 
reduction from price paid at auction. 


rehte Address W. F. H., Transcript Office, 
tc'A] 8 26 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
For sale. t t lLioining, se 
ca i Hae cnah a eeat™g acon balcony: 88.50 
0 2 


2tt A) 
SYMPHONY TIOKETS 


FOR SALE—In desirable locations. Low figure. 

: Apply to I, FOX, at Oliver Ditson & (o.’s. 
1tG[Al 02 
re emegeeeeg epee eens epee 
SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. 

Two tickets wanted, for 87.50 each, Addrasa 
N. D.F., Transcript Cfftce. 2tI( A] ot 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKET. 


‘*Z 34” (floor) for sale at original premium at 62 
82 





STuTh{[A} 


FOR SALE. 
One-half of two season tickets, numbered 13 and 14, 
in I, for the Symphony Concerts each alternate Sat- 


| urday night, Address M. G. K., Transcript Office. 
2t9(A)} 02 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Your choice first-balcony seats for sale at a reagon- 
ar” 2 Se Apply at elevator, Music Hall meumer i 
TA} oO 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS, 


Will any person having two tickets to dispose of in 
micdle of /ast row under gallery notify, stating price, 
D., 318 Beacon street. StI A} 82 


‘Symphony Rehearsals 


A few choice seats at $15 upwards (floor and bal. 
pee}. H. S. RAYMOND, Box 1600, or 91 Broad st. 


“SYMPHONY REHEARSALS, 


FOR SALE—A very desirable seat on the floor at a 
reduction from price paid at auction. 
Address W. F. H., Transcript Office. 
tel A] 8 26 


Symphony Rehearsals. 


FOR SALE—One of the best centre seats in Music 
Hall. Price $35.00, Address O.§F. R., Transcript 
flice. Lt [A ol 


hu 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL. | 


Two tickets winted, for £7.50 each. Address 
N. D. F., Transcript Office. Qt A) o1 


WANTED, 


Two seats at Symphony Rehearsals; moderate price. 
Address SYMPHONY, Box 35538, stating price and lo. 
cation. 2tq° A) 8 29 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Will any posses having two tickets to dispose of im 
miodle of last row under gallery oath 








stating price, 
D.,318 Beacon street. i 8 23x. 
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-musical. The season-ticket sales held the past 

. week have had no parallel in the country. — 
More money was taken in premiums for re- 
héarsals and more for concerts (notwithstanding 

certain statements to the contrary) than last , 
year, when all previous records were exceeded, | 
the sum from this source alone being tens of | 
thousands of dollars. A capable mathematician . 
_ be he curious and possessed of some idea of the 
' expenses of the orchestra, can reach an estimate 
_ of the probable result to Mr. Higginson. ‘There 
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Few of the holders of big-premium seats at the cor 
ing Symphony Concerts will enjoy them much more th: 
the little gamins enjoyed standing in line last week f 
tickets. Mikey Doolan kept Patsy KRyan’s place f; 
him while he lickcd Timmy Fflannigan for hitting him | 
the eyé with a peach stone; and then Johnny Falco) 
who had just skipped up from fhe South Cove to ‘se 
dem Symphony Chuba,” was deputed to get then 
bottle of beer, over which they allshook hands. A 
had different ways of relieving their ennui. Smal! 
nervous Africans dashed into the middle of the wa! 
frequently and pirouetted on thelr copper-toed boots 
Young Hibernians indulged in fanciful feats of expcc 


+ toration. Some, with nf on a level with their shou 
3 


ders, buried thelr faces in pe, yeriow.covered woes ¢ 


“The Maniac’s Boy; or, The Bloody Bunco Steexer” by 


ali kept up their fun and their dogged little honesty fog 


MUSIC, 


THE SYMPHONIC SEASON. 
Mr. Gericke is again in Boston, and the rehearsals 
are to begin at once for the concert of this week. As | 


| 


usual, the first concert will be of rather a popular 


“character, and will not make very heavy demands 


upon the orchestra. There are not many changes in 
the personnel of the orchestra this season, and, be- 
sides, the men have been kept in good preliminary 


‘Jpractice by the promenade concerts and by the Wor- 
‘cester festival; therefore, the conductor will fiad less 


played in Boston. A solid bass-tuba tone was lack- 
ing toour orchestra, and although the instrument | 


| does not appetr very frequently, when it is used it 


; 
‘ 


needs to be reasolutely and firmly played, and this it 


will bein the future. Add to the above, that ther 


are to be fifteen first violins in the orchestra this sea- 
son, and it will readilly be understood whv we build 
such high hopes upon the season of 1888-9. The 
rogramme for opening concert will be as follows: 

endelssohn. Overture. ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage.” Saint-Saens. Aria “Samson and Dalila.” 
Tschaikowsky. Serenade for strings, op. 48, first 
time; A. Goring Thomas. Songs with piano, a. 
Windi an Village; b. Wa Voisine. Roff, Symphony 
No. 5, in E major (Lenore). Soloist—Madame Julie 
Moran-Wyman. 


Mecessity for reorganization than usual. A- new 


: | turn of M. Adam- 
hear a Symphony concert iu their lives, or epjoy one erumpeter, and a rett 
they fo; bat Volapu Chestnut sees in all this. yeari@pwski to the first violins, will be almost the only | doubts would have been dissipated in presence of the 


fracas the workings of an intelligent and culiure-lovingggehanges. We venture also to hope for a change in | loug line of people waiting at Music Hall entrance for 
providence teaching Mikey Dooian, the true value ofthe cast of pene and a eg ty er | sinet aan on ng perceees os te» <g the — 
i eng ’ | classical music by means of his damp trousers an§fpf the claims of American music. e do not believe . yw Cy LOOK up toeir 
' would not permit him to compete, for whom, it | aching little back. Miss MEANDER. fy lled “Ameri ts,” or ‘progra stations in order to wait until Tuesday morning for the 
Ree * Anse cha peu so calle MerICAN  CONCEETS, OF ee mes | opening of the box oflice, whereat, Lazaruses that they 
pe said, these concerts were primarily intended. ‘made up entirely of American compositions, but we were, they might pick up the crambs of rehearsal ticketa 
Will the reasoning ones stop to think a moment. ‘Mare most heartily in favor of placing the | that feli from the table of Dives. The storm of Satur. 
works of aoe ee ener secneeeers ” ang egg oe and Sundey drenched them, but they remained in 
; “ ; } WS we with those of foreign origin, and allowing them to | their places staunch and true tothe cause of musical 
cone sold at 50 cents = hy a ne pei ig te Yeceive their deserts. We believe that thisis the | art; eating, sleeping, drinking, and making their toil. | 
25 cents, and the ba ance at ol cents? ‘1 o be ionly true way to foster musical creation among us, — in their stations, upheld through al)) their enffer- | 
Sure, the purchaser at31 cents must buy “4 tick- j and that no better hearing could be accorded to such | &® a aren tee anes oy ha go Papper eens that ’ It | 
‘ets at once, but is that a hardship? Suppose he } works than they would receive atthe Symphony | oie of self. sacrifice was repeated last tet with a 
he does have to take a litt’e trouble to secure a j concerts, both on account of the excellence of the | thusiasm, in order to procure the drippings from the 
place in line and pay a dollar or two more, is 40 } orchestra and the select character of the audiences. | auction of concert tickets. Of course, fam fully aware 
cents a concert prohibitive? A word more: If } We understand that a work by Mr. Arthur Whiting that this devotion to music was only vicarious on the | 
th “ti tif ~~ 1 dh , is assured a place on the list, and now let us have partof the patie.t waiters; but it was devotion, just 
Whe concerts are given at a 1088, (an cretolore qual favor shown to Messrs. Paine, George E. | the same, stimulated, perhaps, by a stipulated honora- 
‘this has been the case,) the condition of things hiting, Chadwick and others. Let the list not be | rium that was to reward them at the termination of 
is abnormal; let them become self-supporting, 1 contined to Boston composers only, but let the emi- Siancnenlire of 4 cmt ae A heen pow, Donde 9 oak nee. 
_mever mind where the money comes from, ant ent ye te ep . deeeepag hdd p Nad ng e an abun- | vats at these concerts than the appearance and the con- 
_the state of affairs is normal. {t makes no dif- serie! aa Mr ‘Gerieke'wi +h ph nw Aepere gesel b versation of these devotees at ita external shrine. a 
i Monat . ; . + as ° seemed to me that, thou they braved storm and cok 
I Oe Catriaecs or by bores Gat ens | nd score in the other, as poorer ones are persistently 1 . 4 
bs ae ’ 
public is not the debtor. It is easy 


have come the customary cries that the rich tneiy patrons’ interests. They will never, probably 


_ were getting all the chances, that the increase in 


| premium rates was only raising higher the bar- 
rier ‘gainst the real music lover whose purse 


It anybody doubted our intense love for music, bis 


Do they know that if48 places every week 


to procure tickets to hear the music, ard held on with 
} doing, unless they are assured in advance of area- | the grimncss of unflinching resolution, ‘they would 
‘ have been driven from their strongho!ds had they been 
compelled to listen toa Symphony concert programme 
while waiting. There are those who, having no belief 
in the genuine love of our peopi!e for classical music, 
insist that the rush for tickets is only in obedience to a 
craving to indulge in ‘‘ihe proper caper” from a purely 
fashionable standpoint. There are others who aflirm 
that the long line of men waiting for tickets did not repre- 
sent music lovers, but ticket speculators anxious to get | 
as many tickets as possible at a low price, in order to/ 
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} sonable welcome. 
enough for the careless to talk questioning the 1 This season brings Mr. Gericke’s five years’ con- 
Laltimate benefit tie city will derive from the Ii act to — We aga pope tans ve will eae 
ireeeny Suro: fe prin. pene : last season’s work greatly exhausted him. He has 
| ‘been the pioneer of high-class orchestral work in 
“gait ang ; ‘Boston. If those who have found fault in past sea 
ti ves the future? ‘The public is an evasive, ‘sons will ponder upon the state of music in the days 
“capricious, exasperating element in the plans ‘when, with a couple of rehearsals, an orchestra | di 4 | 
=. f * aio spose of them ata profit; but I prefer to believe that | 
of all managers who work only for the good of : Ree ae from na parades — pages it was pure and simple for the love of music. But— 
‘art, The Traveller does not need to show its j played at classical works before an audience that | think of it!—these rehearsals and concerts were inau- 
“eolors in behalf of the choral societies of the 7 scarcely half filled Music Hall, and that listened to | gurated to let the public hear music at a reasonable 
ere : | 4 }them with an air of indifference that pruved that | cost, and yet tickets sold at an enormous premium, the 
town. Brought up in them, the writer has their | fashion and not feeling had driven them there; and, | Cost of one to the rehearsals mounting up over one hun.- 
 bestinterests at heart. But what can The Cecilia, } if they will reflect upon the enthusiastic irregularity oe rig mee tao alk tnos taeiaanes Lene mg Foo 
the ‘of . S 
the Apollo, the Boy ayy or the Handel aud led stg mer meg “ede vod a eee nevertheless; that is, when it is to be heard at the Sym | 
“Haydn Society offer at 25 cents, or 31 cents, or Breadil & Peng d phony concerts. We do not love it so much under other 
40 cents, which would be equal in point of musi- poadiiy eee what Boston bas to be thansias for, sinee, 7 circumetance. CHATTERER. | 
‘bs . | spite of something left to be desired in the wry of | 
ee value to one symphony concert by Mr. Ger- 4 catbolicit ? Se ae 
> aeaage : | y of programmes, we now possess the best 
‘icke’s orchestra, the only permanent orchestra } orchestra in America, the new trumpeter filling the} The Symphony Concert rehearsals would 
wm the world? For years the cry in } one chink which was especially vulnerable in the tech- | 5€¢10 | to be more popular than the concerts, if the 
: n was ‘‘a permanent orchestra,” “a ‘nique of the organization. This gentleman, whose ome = a oo may nt pene hen be peg oe | 
manent orchestra.” N ‘name is Muller, was the chief trumpeterin Lam- e prices for seats at rehearsals went up, anu for 
eroe ow that we have it, ourcux’s great Parisian orchestra. He is an artist | those atthe concerts went down. Not only this, 
of phenomenal ability, and plays a 1eal trumpet, not | Dut the struggle to procure tickets for the rehear- 
‘the cornet-mouth piece compromise which some of | 84s was more excited than that for the evening per- 
‘our trumpeters use. He is also an artist upon the formances. The result is a curious overturning of 
cie ‘natural trumpet, and it may be possible at some of | the original intention of the public spirited projec- 
s0ns but now engaged in an unsuccessful sym- jthe coming concerts to show (in a Wagnerian fau- | tors of these concerts, which was that the rehear- 
“phony-ticket hunt take a half subscription in fore, tor example) how much better this instrument | 84ls should be giyen at a price which should be 


i, 
ye 


> ae 


aotee 


who can prophesy what the educated public, the 


¥ 


_tausical public of Boston wili do at any given 


& i ns 5a ee eee eee 


“imaginary bugbears are raised, articles are writ 
ten wishing we had something else. Is this a 
‘Consistent attitude’? We want the choral so- 
Gieties to have a fine year; let the piqued per- 


me a ee weet 6 ee ee 


e ther of the clubs named above; be they really 
“musical, not merely seekers for uotoriety, their 
wounds will be healed by sweet sounds and an 


arm of our musical service fortified. 


sounds, than the keyed trumpet. 
There 1s another praiseworthy addition to our 
porchestra, in the person of the bass-tuba player from 
) Thomas’ orchesta. We have found this aritst’s work 


pto be marvelously fine on each occasion that he has | 


within the reach of all. 
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‘gent the best music in the, st possible man- 
er, called a meeting of ‘a few prominent 
‘Musicians and broached his scheme for a 


BE) 
, 

a 
aa 
he 


ne 
, ae 
Was the organization of” the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which is the only one in this 
country having as its foundation artistic 
‘merit solely and raised above the necessity 
n°) Ge ering the matter of pecuniary profit. 
The original plan embraced a series of 
twenty public rehearsals Friday afternoons 
‘ana-an equal number of Saturday evening 
‘eoncerts, the season beginning in October 
‘and closing in April. Of late years the num- 
‘ber of concerts inthe serics has been in- 
‘creased to twenty-four. 

ae: George Henschel was 
ductor, and for three years held the baton 
‘over sixty as good musicians as could be se- 
eu in Boston. Upon his retirement Mr. 


“Wilhelm Gericke was brought from Vienna, | 


re he had achieved marked success, and 
whe 


re Mr. Higginson heard him prior to | 
offering him the engagement. Mr. Gericke | 
‘after his initial season made several radical | 
changes in the personnel of the orchestra, | 


notably in the concert-meister, retir- 
ing Mr. Bernhard Listeman from_ the 
‘first violin desk and repiacimg him with a 


young graduate from the Vienna Conserva- | 


tory, Mr. Franz Kneisel, who still holds the 
position. 
~ Some idea of the extensive changes made 
by Mr. Gericke may be obtained from the 
ct that of ihe present orchestra over 60 per 
mt did not play under Mr. Henschel. By 
af terms of the contract each man is el 
‘gaged fora period of twenty-five to thirty 
“Weeks, with one out-of-town concert each 
week, so when it is 
'the present orchestra of 
‘rehearses for three hours every Tuesday, 


“Wednesday, and Thursday morning, gives . 
-@Gonceris Friday afternoon and Saturday § 
with an out of town concert, usually on , 


_ hight, 
ey fednesday night, and that by the coutract 
“mo such thing as a substitute is allowed, it is 


no wonder that such a perfect ensemble is at- | 


‘tained. A further aid to perfection in this 
-regardis found in the summer promenade 
‘concerts, from May until October, the or- 
‘chestra of fifty men being taken from the 
‘Yanks of the symphony orchestra. 
“Among the best known members of the 
orchestra’ are the first violins, Messrs. 
‘neisel, Loeffler, and Adamowski, each a 
shed soloist; Mr. Fritz Giese, at the head 
if the violonceilos; the first flute and oboe, 
éssrs. Mold and Sautet, late of the Opera 
opmique orchestra, Paris, and to engage 
whom Mr. Higginson sent a special mes- 
‘senger to Paris; a new first trumpet, Mr. 
Pierre Milier, from Lamoreaux’s famous 
orchestra, and Mr. Xavier Reiter, an eccen- 
c but admirable artist who was first horn 
player of the Bayreuth orchestra. 
“ So mugh for the orchestra itself. The 
tickets are nominally $12 and $7.50 for each 
series of twenty-four concerts, The Boston 
uusic-Hall seats 2,400, yet the demand for 
the $12 seats is so great that a few seasons 
>} a prominent merchant suggested that 
hey be “sold at auction. The plan was 
ted,.and at thé auction sale last Septem- 
he highest price paid was $100 each for two 
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larg Ne gage aero orchestra to be a_ ver- 
Manent aye” J in the musical affairs , 
that city. e outcume of this meeting | 


chosen Con- | 


considered that | 
elghty men | 
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were disposed of in exactly one hour from: 
the opening of the. box-office, For this sale 
the line began to form Saturday noon, and — 
when the sale opened Tuesday there were » 
over 400 people in line. The receipts for the | 
Friday atternoon series were over $50,000, 
from the Saturday night series over $30,000. | 
To accommodate students of niusic and 


%4 


others who could not afford season tickets 


the entire second balcony is Friday after- 
noons thrown open to the holders of what 
are known as “rush” tickets, selling at 25 
cents each, and so styled because 1,000 of 
these are sold, and as there are but 466 seats 


those who are left behind in the scramble 
are obliged to bestow themselves upon the 


or stand. MHold- 
tickets begin 


balcony 


steps of. the 
66 rush ?? 


ers of these 
to. gather an hour before the 
doors are open, and when admitted 
the eager crowd of 500 or 600, mostly ladies, | 
push, scramble, and once inside the door | 
scamper up-Stairs after the coveted seats , 
with a reckless disregard of clothing and | 
Porpone appearance. At half-past 2, when | 

irector Gericke lifts his baton, a hush falis | 
upon the 3,500 expectant listeners and the | 
concert begins. 

This scene takes place every Friday after- | 
noon, and itis a common event when there 
is some especially attractive feature on the 
program to turn away 400 or 500 people 
after the limit of 1,000 has been reached. 
Once a month a week’s trip is made to New 
Haven. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, the home concerts being 
then omitted. It is especially pleasant to 
note that the successes of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra are not due _ to 
any manipulation as a money-making 
scheme, but to actual merit, attamed 
through the ability, and personal efforts of 
Mr. Gericke, supported by the unstinted and 
almost unique liberality of Mr. Higginson. 
The jatter continues his good work by bring- 
ing to this country as successor: to Mr. 
Gericke, whose retirement is solely due to 
the need of rest, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, one of 
the ablest orchestral leaders in Europe, a | 
man of progressive spirit, rigid discipline, | 
and established reputation. 
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SEASON 1888-S9. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Il. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


F. N 7" e “yore > 
MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE, Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, 
CAM. Sz T-SAENS 4 | 
M. SAINT-SAENS. A ee Rb i opens to thy voice. from ‘‘Samson 
and Dalila.’ 


(First time in Boston. ) 
P. TSCHAIKOWSKY. SERENADE ror STrRinGs. 
Satan FORMA DI SONATINA. 
FINALE (Teme Russe) e 


(First time in Boston. ) 


SONGS witrH PIANO. 
A. GORING THOMAS. a) Mript au VILLAGE. 


b) MA VOISINE. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


eee 


J. RAFF, Y ¥ 

SYMPHONY in E major, (Lenore.) No. 5, op. 177 
LOVE’S HAPPINESS, ( > } / 
; Larghetto, NESS, (Allegro._Andante quasi 
SEPARATION, (March tempo.) 
REUNION IN DEATH, Introduction and Ballad (Allegro.) 


SOLOIST: 


MADAME JULIE MORAN-WYMAN. 


Serene 
ee ae 
——— — 


The Piano used is ickeri 
; used is a Chickering. 
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- MUSICAL MATTERS, 4/"* 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday Night 


—An Excelient Performance. 
Shakespeare’s statement—‘‘I am never merry 
when I hear suite music’’—was thoroughly d1:5- 


proved in the performance of the Moszkowski | 


Suite in F major, in the concert o1 Saturday. 


the old cuite, and produced something more in 
cousonancs with the use of homophonic effects. 
It would be difficult to exactly define the status 
of the cuite nowadays. In the last century 
Bach made it a fixed succession of idealized 
dance movements, and Allemande, Courante, 
Sarabvande, Intermezzi, (generally minuets or 
gavottes) and Gigne, followed each other in the 
order nained, and presented ail kinds ofrhythm, 
movement aud tempo in excellent contrast. 
But even in those days Handel broke the order, 
and often gave forth a set of any contrasted 
movements and variations under the title of 
“Suite de Pieces.”’ The moderns have 
chosen rightly in no _ longer following 
the Bach progression iu this form, 
for what suited admirably 1o counterpoint 
is by no means effective in these harmonic 
times of chord progressions. Nevertheless it is 
impossib!* to know just what to expectina 
modern siite D’Albert has given the old 
dance 1.0 ements again; Lachner a sort of 
sersnade; Goldmark an entire symphony— 
‘lhe Kustic Wedding.’’ The or: hestral suite 
in most cases, with modern composers, seems to 
be realiy a sinfonietta,a less formal, less ex- 


_ tended symphony, and certainly Moszkowski's 


Suite falls in this category, for its first move- 
ment is largely founded on thematic develop- 


ment, its two interior movements are the most 
_ free and its finale is jovial and brilliantas many 
Of the tinales of smaller symphonies are. 


1 have already, in the analysis dt last Friday, 


spoken of the saccharine eflects so liberally 
_ Strewed through its pages; these sugary poinis 
Made all due effect upon the audience, and the 


suite was received with more effusion than even 
the Liszt or Beethoven numbers. 
The excellences of the performance were 


many. ‘Lhe first movement, by far tie best 


constructed of the work, showed at once the 
skill of our orchestrain dynamic etiects. The 
shadinz and ensemble were perfeci. ‘Tie tirst 
horn has played better than he did in the sec- 
ond theme, but there were no breaks in the 
quite difficult and prolonged passave, while its 
Shading was commendable. ‘I'he romantic 
Abt-like melody which atiorded a theme for the 
Variations, was evidently appreciated by the 
public, and the variations themselves put al- 
most all the soloists of the orchestra upon their 
metile. The fourth variation was a prilliant 
fiute solo, in which Mr. Molé gaived much ap- 
ey vali although he has played it more evenly 
a former ;erformances. ‘The violin and harp 
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pathetic and dramatic character was, neverthe- 
Ioss, appreciated. Tne oboe (played by M. 
Sautet) was most prominent in this moveient, 
for, as our readers probably know, there is no 
instrument in the orchestya which so well pict- 


_ ures innocence aud simplicity, as well asjpathos 


and plaintive feminine sorrow; it therefore fits 
perfectly to the character of Gretchen, and was 
played with so much of purity and expression 


that the picture must bave been intelligivle to 
The composer has entirely left the rigid lines of | 
| Shading of the harp and the peautiful quality of 


LC A i ttl ct ttt 


ali, Especially noticeable in this was the fine 


the violin solo. 

The Besthoven symphony in B flat was a 
really remarkable performance, in the ciear- 
ness with which every detail was brought out, 
Spite of the sometimes extremely rapid tempo. 
Of all Beethoven's symphonies the fourth seems | 
to me to depend most upon the mode in which > 
itis read and the perfection of its details. It 
is full of brusque changes, sudden interruptions 
and unexpected skips, and these become bizarre, 
or etfective, according to the manner in which 
they are read and executed. My. Gericke cer- 
tainly grasped all the subleties of the work, and 
brought them to the surface in a firm and 
masierly manner, and the orchest:a seconded 
him nobly. The little runs of 
the vioiins (first theme of first movement) 
were perfectly joined tothe full strokes of or- 
chestra with whith they culminated, a rather 
difficult thing to do; the mysterious roll ot ket- 
tle drum which terminates the development and 
ushers in the recapitulation of theines, although 
it could have been 1.ade more prominent, was 
quite well done; the short figure, flying rapidly 
from bassoon to Oboe, from oboe to tiute, was 
pertect; the giving of the principal figure of the 
adagio on the ketile drum, contrabass and bas- 
son, solo, was clear and wel! marked; and the 
alternations of wind instruments and strings in 
the trio of the minuet were of excellent ensem- 
ble. 

I’or such points of excallence I was prepared, | 


i but wken the conductor started the finale ata | 
_pace which came near being a prestissimo, a 


speed which Beethoven would not have dared 
to aitempt with his own orchestra, although 
suiting well to the exuberance of the movement, 
I thought there wonld be shipwreck at the end, 
for although the violin figures flew along with 
crystal clearness, in the coda there were rocks 
in the shape of basoon and contrabass figures, 
which instruments could not be expected to 
caper about like violins. It was amazing, 
therefore, to find the basoon take the phrase’ 
without any diminution of speed,and then at the 
end (when people were already thinking more 
of cvershoes and umbrellas than of Boethoven) 
to find the contrabasses following suit, and 
coming through the ordeal unscathed. 
Decidedly we may be proud of having such 
contrabass players, and the fifth aud the ninth 
symphonies ought to be given this season, if 


only to give them further chances of prominence. | 


Lovis C. ELson. 


—_——- <1 © 


: . oe) perma 
variation was very finely given, Mr. Schuecker In place of the Music Hall Bulletin which hi on 


ae 


playing the later instrument exquisitely, and | Served Symphony concert patrons during three 
acknowledgement must also bo made of the f geasons as an historical and analytical pro- 
brilliant pizzicato work of the vioiins in the f gramme, a neat J2-page pamphlet will be given 
next. Inthe finale these instruments played | away at each concert this season. ay 
the most rapid passages withouta flaw. 

The tender and beantiful ‘‘Gretchen”’ move. 
ment from Liszt’s *‘Faust’” symphony came 
next, It, of course, lacked the contrast it 
migat have had from the two other instru- 
mental movements of the symphony, but its 
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Of the Symphony Concerts 
Begins with Eclat. 
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Mr. Gericke Introduces New Music and 
a New Artist. 


fThe Programme and the Performance | 
Heartily Approved, 


| 


HERE is, according 

to the spirit of one of 

the homely New Eng- 

land proverbs, a pret- 

ty hard task in try- 

ing to begin anything 

again where: you left 

off. Even if there has 

been but alittle lapse 

of time, friendships 

cool, habits change, 

acquaintances grow 

strange, tastes vary, 

and life itself appears to have lostits con- 

nection with the very events which made 

iditwhatit isand rendered its continuance 
possible. 

But the symphony concerts seem to be 
exempt from the usua! fate of mortal men 
‘and mortal mat ers, and they begin each 
mew season as smoothly and connectedly 
as if there had been no break. The hall 
presents its familiar aspect, although some 
of its habitues may have had their seats 
shifted in the annual contests for places; 
the orchestral groups show but few strange 
faces among their well-known and friendly | 
scores; the same tardy souls come bustling | 
along as the doors are shut or lounge | 
indifferently in after having had the over- | 

ture filtered out to them over the tops of | 
‘the lobby doors; the conductor makes his | 
immutably dignifiel bows,and even the 
Weather comes down in its regular cleuds, | 
darkness and threateninegs at least ot. 
storm. 
| And, above all, there isthe same cordial 
good understanding between the stage and 
‘the public, shown in the hearty welcome 
given to the favorite director, the, old satis- 
‘fied attention and the old generous, if not 
‘always discriminating applause. At this 
-bezinning of his fifth season—the last of his 
‘present contract, but I sincerely hove not 
‘the last of his stay—Mr. Gericke has every 
-reason to feel that if his presence constantly 
strengthens the bond between him and 
‘Boston people, his absences have not weak- 
‘ened it, for the house rang with greeting 
when he came in last night. 
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miliar music. The overture was an old 
friend, having been known tothe Music 
Halifor nearly 40 years, although it has 
been played but once by the Symphony 
orchestra, Mendelssohn’s poem of the ocean, 
the “Calm at Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 
he sympaony was Raff’s “Lenore,” which 
has been held in appreciative admiration 
ever since Theodore Thomas introduced it 
shortly after its composition, which was in | 
1872. Although isolated extracts, and par- | 
ticularly the fascinacing military march, | 
hhave been ofien used in miscellaneous pro- | 
grammes, thisis only the third time that 
the entire work has been given in these_ 
concerts, Mr, Henschel and Mr. Gericke 
having each given one reading ot it. ce | 
he central figure of the evening was | 
Tschaikowsky’s serenade for strings, num- 
red «8 in the chrcenological count of his | 


| Writings, and first presented adeauately to | 


the western world by the Philharmonic So- 
ae of London during its_autior’s visit to 
hat city in March last. She compositions 
pf this now eminent author, doubly re. 
markable on account of their brilliant 
riginality and because they are pervaded 
y the pecul ar musical spirit of the Russia 
whose son he is, have been hitherto o:ly 
too little recognived in the Symphony pro- 
grammes, 2nd it was a pleasant and a wise 
thought togive by this choice an individ- 
jual character to the initial concert of the 
Beason. | 
The work is a very difficult one to exe- 
\cute well. and perhaps the most vivid im- | 
pression left by a first hearing is one of | 
ideligited astonishment. The practised | 
‘jistener to ore :estral music can scarcely be 
iless than amazed at the variety, fulness 
‘and richness of instrumental effects pro- 
duced from the quintet of stringed instru- 


‘ments upon which this serenade, like most 
of its kind, must depend. The fertility 
,Of Tschaikowsky’s invention is far less 
‘obvious in his 
‘their beautiful melodies and emphatic | 


themes, in spite of | 


: 
riythms, than inthe wonderful boldness | 
and ingenuity with which he has subd. | 
vided his strings and availed himself of all | 
their possibilities of technique, so that the 
gurprising independence of each separate | 
part is made to enhance the value of the 
rest. ‘There is nothing less than genius in 
this almost audacious blending of diversi- 
ties of treatment, which makes the listener 
often feel asif there were spread before 
him the individual motion of 20 parts, and 
gives tothe harmony such an extent and 
peculiar purity, that one reali es with difti- 
culty that at least the extremes are not en- 
hanced in quality and in sustained volume 
by the addition of wind instruments, 

This Serenade is divided into 

Four Movements 


which may be thus characterized: The first 
begins with ashort andante of sonorous and 
decisive cast, having in it one half humorous 
touch, when a sudden upward scale by the 
basses gives an odd enforcement to the bar 
under which it lies. This andante ig fol- 
lowed by an allegro composed of a plain and | 
easily foliowed air, which 1s varied and or- 
naménted in a manner so intricate and yet 
so Clear that it must bother players as much 
as it delights hearers; indeed, the accom- | 
panying figures and their wanderings are 
such that an impressivn of intense activity 
—almost as from a “perpetual motion” 
movement—is borne in upon the mind. ‘The | 
andante is repeated for a close. 

The second movement isa dreamily_per- 
suasive waltz, the two phases of which are 


full of lovely music and hardly to be re-, 
_ sisted suggestions. | 


) 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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'| | vecalls sprang from sincere acknow 
''ment of the pleasure she gave,. The 
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tender than deeply emotio there 

a moment near the close when there press 
in expressions of I apigened outcry and more 
poignant grief. The very end, however, for 
which preparation is made in a wide-sweep- 
ing and almost lightsome cadena, has 
greater cheer, calm and a broad dignity, 
inishing with a fine, high thrill. 

‘The fourth movement, like the first, be- 
gins with a short andante and ends with.an 
extract from the open ng pages, inc udinge 
the Jittle scale phrase which have just 
noticed. ‘The body of the movement. con- 
sists of a Russian air, which has more the 


'etiect of a dance than a folk song, and is 


|| treated with much the same 


treedom, 


'| brightness and variety of handling which 


mark the first movement, and therefore the 
vivid andcheerful sense at first created is 
preserved and enhanced. in flavor there is 
a strong suggestion of the tarantella, so 
that there is life enough and to spare. 

Not content with setting so fine and in- 
teresting a new work before his audience, 
Mr. Gericke availed himself further of a 
chance opportunity to present a new con- 
tralto singer Mrs. Julie Moren-Wyman of 
Chicazo. Ths lady has been studying in 
Paris and London for some time, and 1t was 


the intention of herself and husband to go 
| ete bo ae fl and set their house in order 
' before kk 


oking for any professional engage- | 
ment. But there came up a favorable occa- 
sion for hearings by Mr. Gericke and the 


| | Handel and Havdn Society, the first result 


being that she was desired to remain and 
singatt is opening concert, 

Mrs. Wyman is a person of pleasant ap- 
pearance, slizbtiy embonpoint. having an 
interesting face, the full round throat that 
suegests a good singing voice and an easy 
and simple manner. In fact, her voice is of 


Exce'ltent Calibre. 


It is not exceptionally large or deep, but it 
is even in quality. not forced at either ex- 
treme and delivered flowingly in unbroken 
sequence of tone. Its character 1s rather 
interesting than impressive, and if 1t has 
pathos in it, or is adapted and trained for 


much execution, the music of last evening 
gave no opportunity for showing. 

Perhaps. by intention and perhaps by. 
chance, Mrs. Wyman’s selections were all 
for French texts, although only one was ot 
French authorship. ‘they were the love- 


song of the deceitful Dalila, from thesec- | 
ond act of Saint-Sacns’ “Sampson and Da- ! 


lila,” and the two songs of Goring-lhomas, 
which Miss Marguerite Hall sang at the 
Worcester festival, The first had the full, 
orchestral accompaniment, crowded with 
subtle and suggestive conceits, but’ the 
chansons were ziven with the pianofor.e 


only, Mrs. Wyman’s voice and style were > Wilhelm Gericke rapped the Boston Sym- 


decidedly approved by the corey Shi her 

edge- 
great air, hwever, needed a 
instrumentation shows this by its con- 
stantly gathering force and form, as also. 
does the voice part by its ascent toward an 
evident climax. The smaller songs were 
examples of the best in their k nd, and the 
second, ““Ma Voisine.’”’ was especially en- 
joyed. .Mrs. Wyman is a singer of whom 
one would like to hear more, and from | 
whom much might be contidently claimed | 
if she siould show the warmth and eolor.| 
which were absent from last evening’s 


| work. 


The orchestra is virtually the same as_ 
heretofore,so few are the changes in it. | 
Mr. Adamowski comes. back to the first. 


if | : r,! ir. Malle 
stand, an excellent tuba player also. The —— 
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player, who 18, as Tunder- 


overture was not quite perfection, and here— 
and the.e lacked balance and unity, but: 
the rest of the music was well and expres- 
Sively — read. 
were in the orchestra’s. best 
erenade.” both as regards acour and 
color. If Mr. Gericke would only be foreign 
enough to !et his violinists sit. up against 
ta!l stools instead of gluing .them into 
chairs, what a gan he might make even 
upon his present great achievements! Then 
there could be a glow ape a freedom, a 
strength and a sweep whith are nuw impos- 
sible, and which might now be safely in- 


dulged, since he has obtained such disci- 
pline and such control. 


The aud ence was very large, there being 


many more persons standing than woul 
have filled the few vacant seats. 


“Serenade” was followed by that discreet 
and non-committal applanse with which 
Bostonians usually receive anything new 
wh ch is not so popular as to disarm their 
judgment and their sense of duty to their 


reserve. 

The Bulletin now takes the form of a neat 
pamphlet, in which the necessary advertise- 
ments do not intrude too much upon the 


| notes, well-prepared as heretofore, by, Mr. 


Wilson. The size is convement and the 
paper so soft that it does not rustle in turn- 
ing: the comments can therefore be com- 
fortably read, as the type is clear, while the 
pieces are being played. 

There will be no soloist and no new music 
at the next concert, the programme for 
which is: Moszkowski’s first suite, 1n five 
movements; the ‘‘Gretchen” scene from 
Liszt’s ‘“Faust’’ symphony, and Beethoven’s 
fourth symphony. 

Howarp Martcom TIcKNOR. 
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The Symphony Concert Season 


Begun. 


Mr. Gericke Welcomes Back—The Me- 
» chanics’ Hall Concert Scheme—Mr. E. 
A. MacDowell Becomes a Bostonian~ 
**Holt System’’ Recognized—‘‘Er- 
minie’’ and ‘*‘Nadjy’’ at the Globe. 
Promptly at 8 o’clock last evening Mr. 


phony orchestra to order at Music Hall and 


Ane . began the eighth consecutive season of the 
passion : 


which her rendering did not convey; the 


concerts given by this organization and the 
fifth season of his service as its conductor, 
The soloist of the evening was Mme. Julie 
Moran-Wyman, and the programme was as 
follows: 


Overture, ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 

7 | F. Mendelssohn 

one, “Samson and Delilah”.......Cam. Saint-Saens 

renade for strings.:...........P. TIschaikowsky 
en pe van. iM . 

, “Ma Volsine”- !'....'/7'7} 4. Goring Thomas 
mphony in E (**Lenore”’), No. 5, op. 177...d. Raff 
Mr. Gericke had a most cordial reception 

upon his entrance, and his appearance gave 


Portions of Lenore” | 
style, 
and the strings did splendid work in the— 


All the 
old music was warmly indorsed, and the. 
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‘the composition of the season’s programmes 
gave much satisfaction. The concert as a 
‘whole, as well as in all its parts, was thor- 
oughly enjoyable, and the success ot the 
evening gives bright promise for the suc- 
ceeding events of thaseason.. The orchestra 


is very largely identical with that of last 
| two first violins have been added, mak- 
2 i6 in all for this department, and an ex- 
iient new trumpeter has been gained, 
therwise, tamiliar faces were 














but, 
everyw seen and all the men ap- 
ared eager and ready for’ the 
at Of the winter months. There was lit- 
ié cause for adverse criticism upon the per- 
nee of the several orchestral selections. 
Ssibly the freedom enfoyed by many of the 
ages iearonng in the summer copcerts gave 4 lit- 
@ more abandon than is usual in the work 
done under Mr. Gericke’s baton, and a sim- 
ilar maereity was noticeable at times in the 
Gonductor’s beat; but, as a whole, the orches- 
tra was heard to excellent advantage and the 
erits of the organization were made prom- 
‘nent at all times. The Tschaikowsky sere- 
Made was the leading novelty of the evening, 
and, if it be a sample of the new things 
picked up during the summer by Mr. 
Gericke, he has no _ need to guard 
‘his announcements for the season so jeal- 
ly. The few movements of the serenade 
are designated—1, Pezzo in forma di Sona- 
; 2, valse; 3, Elegia: Larghetto ele- 
R@iaco, and 4, finale (Tema Russe). and the 
work is brim full of the striking individuatity 
of its composer throughout. The suite had 
‘tts first hearing at the London Philharmonic 
concerts last March, under the composer's di- 
rection, when it gained the same quick favor 
as was shown it lastevemng. Kach of the 
ur movements has a distinctive mere F and 
entire composition is full of tuneful ideas, 
tated with consummate skill and orna- 
ented with all the airy grace and dainty 
yeauty which is so marked a feature of 
chaikowsky’s work. ‘he opening move- 
nent is perticularly strong in its beauties, 
‘and the charining themes of the waltz which 
follows have an originality seldom shown in 
‘the present day writing in this vein. The 
sntimental characteristics of the elegia give 
charm to this portion of the work quite be- 
‘ond description, and the mering 6 emes of 
finale give a most interesting hint of the 
salth of nelody in the Russian folk songs, 
“which are so little known in this country, 
The to with delight by 
‘the he 


























dience, and its many beauties were 
ily ieee The soloist of the day, 

Moran-Wyman, whose residence 1s 
Ohicago, is to be commended, not only for 
her si , but for the selections chosen for 
‘“bhis occasion. She has a mezzo-soprano 
‘yoice ot a singularly pleasing character, ther- 
Oughly well schooled, skilfully trained, and 
adi my ‘suited to meet the severest de- 
mands of the concert stage. The singer’s 
“method is what might be expected from the 
Indo sement of such teachers as Henschel 
and Shakspeare, she enunciates with charm- 
ing distinctness, and shows in all her work a 
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THE First SympHony ConcerRtT.— The first 


Symphony concert of the new season took place 
in Music Hall last Saturday evening, and with a 
well arranged and appropriate, if not all in all 
considered with an important, programme. The 
new work performed was a Serenade for strings 
- Peter Iltitsch Tschaikowski, op. 48. [he 
chief features of the work are its inherent grace, 
originality and melodiousness. It easily pleases 
upon a single hearing, and contains nothing 
which might not prove perfectly agreeable and 
tuneful even to the least cultivated amateur. 
With all his catering to please, the composer is 
none the less original even to the extent of being 
piquant, and in none of the movements save in 
the stupid frivolity of the finale, is the trend of 
his thought either commonplace or undignified. 
From a contrapuntal standpoint his treatment is 
often charming, although a certain monotony is 
experienced from the opening allegro Which is 
exceedingly dry. ‘lhe composition was admir- 
ably presented by the orchestra, and was much 
better played as regards precision, unity and 
clearness than any other composition on the pro- 


gramme. The orchestral shortcomings were at. 


no time offensive, and considering it was the 


first concert of the season were certainly par- 


donable. Better performances it is true have 
been heard of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Calm at Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage ’’ overture, and also of the 
familiar ‘‘ Leonore” symphony of Raff. ‘'he 
string department of the orchestra acquitted itself 
surprisingly well, but the wood-wind was often 
at fault, and as a whole the concert did not am- 
ply represent that superb and well-nigh unriv- 
alled.capacity of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
which was so deservedly acknowledged for it 
last season. ‘The soloist was Mme. Julie Winan- 
Wyman, who was heard in an aria from Saint- 
Saens’ ** Samson and Dalila,” ‘* My heart opens 
to thy voice,” and in a group of songs by A. 
Goring Thomas, entitled ‘* Midi au Village,”’ and 
‘*Ma Voisine.”” Mrs Wyman has a very capa- 
ble and pleasing mezzo-contralto voice of fair 
compass. She sings with artistic intelligence 
and her musical delivery is dynamically correct, 
but she apparently imitates a style that she has 
been taught, and is incapable of interpreting in 
the true sense, her singing being wofully deticient 
as regards warmth and largeness of style. Mrs. 
Wyman was liberally applauded, her effort as a 
whole being very creditable. At the next con- 
cert, this evening, there will be no soloist, and 
the programme will include a suite by Moszkow- 
ski; the “Gretchen” movement from the ‘“‘Faust’’ 
symphony of Liszt, and Beethoven’s fourth sym- 
phony, B flat major. 
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Auspiciously~Notes. 


Boston’s musical season of 1888-89 opened 
auspiciously at Music Hall tast Saturday even- 
ing, and the first programme of the phd cmt 
concerts amply proved the expectations whi 
had been formed, to be just. The programme 
was evidently selected with a view to displaying 
the entire strength of the orchestra, without, 
however, making the rigorous demands upon the 
men that a Berlioz symphony or a Wagner 
selection would have done. Such ambitious 
works may be expected later in the season, 
when perfect plasticity has been attained under 
the careful drill of the director. In no previous 
season, however, has the organization started 
so wellas in Sa.urday’s concert. ‘nere was 
very little new material to work 
into shape, and the training of past 
seasons, as well as that afforded 
to many of the men by the promenade concerts 
of the summer and the Worcester festival, had 
its results in a wonderfully good ensemble for 
a first effort. It was not all perfect, for both in 
Overture and symphony there was at times a 
heartinass at the expense of absolute clearness. 
Nevertheless just this heartiness and force wag 


a welcome surprise, for our orchestra is given | 


to over-refinement at times, and a full tone and 
massive power such as was displayed in portions 
of the work at this concert augurs well for such 
works as Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony or the 
first movement of the rifth Symphony, if they 
are to come later on.? 

Mr. Gericke’s reaching of Mendelssohn’s 


‘‘Becalmed at Sea; and frosperous Voyage”’ | 


(for we repudiate the title ‘*Ca/m Sea and Fros- 
perous Voyage’’) was most elastic and effective. 
The adagio was given with all the heavy, torpid 
languor that the pic.ure demanded, while the 
Change to the second part (‘Prosperous 
Voyage’’) was not made as brusquely as some 
conductors give it, but gradually,as if the 


_ breeze grew stronger and stronger. ‘Lhe happy 
'@rrival in the desired haven,—*Geschwinde! 


Geschwinde! schon seh’ Ich das Land’’ Goethe 
has it in the poem on which the work is founded, 
—signalized by triumphant trumpet fanfares, 
was given with more freedom than we have yet 
heard inthe brasses, the new won goats giving 
a sold, clear, but not phenomena tone. We 
must wait awhile yet before we can pass judg- 
ment on tha fullanilities of this performer. he 
cortainly gives a brighter tone than the rest. 
Per contra, the clarinet could certainly have 
made more of the delicious solo in chalumeaa 
register, ‘Lhe contra bassoon was inaudible to 
my ears, if it was present, and as it has some 
rather independent phrases in the work, this 
was a deiect. 

Lhe second number of the programme, an 
aria from ‘‘Samson and Dalila’ by Saint- 
Saéns, reminded me somewhat of an aria in 
Gounod’s ‘‘Queen of Sheba,” entitled ‘Plus 
grand dang son Obscurité,” which Mme, 
“ursch-Madi sings grandly. It also reminded 
me of ithe fact that Saint-Saéng is very much 
greater than Gounod, even if not so popular, 


and that the singer above mentioned has a | 


broader voice than Mme. Moran-Wyman. 
This mezzo-soprano, who is a vocalist new to 


Boston, nevertheloss made a great impression | 


Bpite of a voice a size too small for great 
dramatic numbers with orchestral support 


She was attimes ont of her element in the | 


deeper aud the broader passages of the number, 
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yr y antl y. an a tov ble timbre, bei , we ‘ % ws * ; | 
pure in imtonation, and evidently having a 
musician’s perception of the scope of the work, 
which incans a gieat deal in these days when 
so few singers are musicians. she has evi- 
dently been trained in a good school, her 
method i¢ admirable, and the charming manner 
in which she sang two French chansons by A. 
Goring Thomas (an English composer who 
studied in Paris under Durand) made one long 
to hear her in a song-recital without orchestral 
adjuncts, and in a smaller hall, where the 
beauty of tone would be more easily observed. 

The Serenade for strings, by Tschaikowsky, 
was a success both as a composition and a per- 
formance. It brought out a roundness of tone, 
a perfection of ensembiec even in intricate pas- 
sages, adglicacy of shading that proved our 
str.ng band likely to become the equal of some 
ofthe celebrated ones in HKurope. ‘ke first 
movement is the best, a rather free allegro 
form, with well contrasted themes and a great 
deal of originality in them. The imitations 
between the different parts were very clearly 
done, the on'y point that a professional fault- 
tinder could suggest being that the splendid 
tone of 16 first violins might have a better bal- 
ance if an extra contra bass or two wore added 
to the list. The two succeeding movements 


' bear all their beauties on the surface. ‘hey are 


certainly popular, but not comparable either in | 
construction or ideas to the first or last move- | 
ments ‘The second movement was in facta 
dainty little waltz, full of coyjuetry and grace, 
and Mr. Gericke gave to it an elasticity which 
proved :that his tastes are not bounded by » 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and Hayaen. It is 


' pleasant to find such numbers coming in 


the Symphony programmes. for after all, the 
love of tune is universal, while the more com- 
plex numbers appeal only to a portion of the 
audience. The Klevie which formed the third 
movement was a conversation between the cellos | 
and violins, not as graphic adialogue as that | 
where the cello falls in love with the violin, in 
Rail’s ‘*Schine Mulierin’’ string quartette, but 
none the less earnest and romantic in a vein not 
above the comprehens.on of what Bulwer Lyt- | 
ton calls “the common herd.’’ It would not 
have been Tschaikowsky if the composition 
had enced without a folk-danc. How these 
Northern composers revel in their folk-dances ; 
and itis well for us that they do, for such 
dances as the Halling in Norway, where the 
dancers strive to kick the overhanging beams, 
or the Kamariuskaia in Kussia, which is alsoa 
maie dance exclusively, bring a strong, not 
unpicasant and new ftiavor into the old forms, 
Modern classical music will yet draw much 
from this comparatively unexplored field. ‘he 
tinal movement, then, (marked Tema Russe), 
was of this character, aud it was performed 
with all the brusquerie demanded by its vigor- 
ous style. 

That ghoulish piece of spectral flirtation, the 
Lenore symplony, sent the audiesce home 
rather late (tor ihe programme was long) with . 
a toval ghost story to dream over. Let me 
chronicle briefily the artistic excellences of the | 
performance of this work. Tne hornsolo of the 


' second movement was suverbly played, and the 


cello gave ita noble support. The wood wind 
was verfection itself in this movement, and the 
fiute and clarinet work deserves praise The 
march movement allowed the trumpets to do 
some praiseworthy execution, while the flute 
embellishments io the theme of the trio were 
flawless, The agitaied, inquiring phases of the 
strings in this movement were excellently given, | 
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1inuendo of 
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and neigh and 
ompaniment in the 

ound in this movement. 
‘lhe Spcctre’s Bride,’ by 
anly enough to entice his 
om and make her walk, | 


‘into the bargain. The wierd dissonances, the 


galloping figure, the fierce piccolo phrases, the | 


‘sudden collapse and the religious end, were all 
done ample justice to. There is more popular. 
‘Music ofa high class in store for tne next con- 
Cert whon the sugary suite of Moszkowski will 
be given. I shall not weep if this plan of light- 
ening the programmes is regularly adhered to | 
for with ail possible revereice for the abstruse 
&nd complex in music, no one desires to be con- 
Stanily educated ina public concert and prob- 
ably even the angels do not always play Bach 
“arrangements,” Louis C.. Kiso», 


fos oF 
| Finale, with its quaint Russian theme and Kama- 
_rin-Skaja-like vivacity, is not without a cer- 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The musical season opened last Saturday even- 
ing with the tirst symphony concert in the Music 
Hall. The hall was better filled than it has been 
on opening nights for some seasons ‘past, and» 
when Mr. Gericke stepped up to the conductor's | 
desk the hand-clapping that greeted him was of | 
the most enthusiastic description. Two changes 
have been made in the orchestra, both of them 
improvements: the first violins, with Mr. Kneisel 
still at their head—hayé been increased to sixteen,, 
the Bayreuth number, and a new first trumpet has } 
been engaged. The player, a French artist, we 
believe, uses (if report speak true) neither 
the cornet-a-piston, nor that compromise between 
the cornet and trumpet which hag figured in our 
orchestra for the last several years, but the true 
orchestral trumpet. Thisis an advance, indeed, 
and should induce some of our more ambitious 
young native players to take up the study of this 
much-neglected instrument. It is something very 
like a disgrace that, while in Paris, the very home 
of the cornet, the true trumpet has main- 
tained its place in the best orchestras, this valu- 
able instrument is not even taught anywhere in 
this country. And the enly means by : 
which the trumpet can be reinstated here | 
is either by the importation of for- | 
eign players or by training {young native | 
beginners to its use. For there is exceedingly little 
chance of any already expert cornetists ever 
taking to the trumpet. The diffi¢ulties of the in- 
strument are peculiar, and peculiarly trying to 
cornet players; so that even such virtuosi as Mr, 
Arbuckle or Mr, Lévy might well shrink from the 
labor of overcoming them. Then the trumpet is 
exclusively an orchestral instrument, and does 
not afford such a tempting outlook upon 
a brilliant career of “soloist” at Coney : 
Island, Saratoga and other. similar places 
as the cornet does. Still, the trumpet is 
not essentially more difficult than the horn— 
also almoet exclusively an orchestral instrument— 
and if artists, and excellent ones, too, can be 


M} prevailed upon to devote their lives to the horn, 
_| there seems no good reason why none should be 


found to make the trumpet their chosen instru- 
ment, Let our conservatories and music schools 
but give them the opportunity, by opening trum- 
pet classes, and recruits may not be lacking. 

Last Saturday evening’s programme was: 


Mendelssohn—Overture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous | 
 Saint-Saéns—Aria, « ‘ | 


oyage. 
My heart opens to thy voice,” 
from “Samson and Dalila,” ! 
Tschaikowsky—Serenade for ms a 

Songs with pianoforte. 


A. Goring-Thomas. a aa Vein ee. 
Raff—Symphony in E major (Lenore), Ne. 5, Op 177. 


Mme. Julie Moran-Wyman was the singer. 

The Mendelssohn Overture, with its admirably 
picturesque tone-painting, and pure musical 
beauty and perfection of form, made a capital 
opening. It was excellently played, albeit it 
seemed to us that we had heard it £0 more bril- 
liantly and with more Snap before. The 
Tschaikowsky suite for strings, in four move- 
ments—1, Pezzo in forma di sonatina; 2, Valse; 3, 
Elegia; 4, Finale—was a novelty. The first move- 
mont seemed the best of the four, aithough the 


tain takingness. The Valse is built up ona 
theme of such hopeless vulgarity that the 
Howard Athenzwum seems the fittest place 
for it; while the Elegia sounds like a very wilful 
and affected piece of mawkish sentimentalism. 
But the whole suite was admirably. played and 
gave the strings a good chance te show their 


prowess. Raff’s ‘“‘Lenore” is probably the best of | 
his symphonies, except the “Im Walde”; if only | 


the quality of the man’s inspiratidn and his com- 
mand of musical construction had been equal to 
his fluency and his wonderful expertness in coun- 
terpoint and orchestration! His passionateness 
seems superficial, his construction lacking in 
stoutness and his ornamentation cheap 
and tawdry. There 
skill, a fecundity of melodic invention, and a cer- 
tain brilliant way of putting things. Raff wield- 


ed probably the most facile pen of any composer 


of his day; but “easy writing is often hard read- 


ing,” and the “Lenore” already shows some | 


wrinkles of age, young as it is. 


Mine. Moran- Wyman, who comes to us straight | 


from the hands of the great Marchesi, has a fine 
contralto voice, which she knows uncommonly 
well how to use. She not only sings well techni- 
cally, but with dramatic effectiveness, a sure com- 
prehension of the music, and a great deal of style. 
Her singing of the Saint-Saéns aria was admirable 
at every point, and made a very strong impression. 
The aria itself seems one of the best modern 
French things we have yet heard. In the songs by 
Goring-Thomas she was as wellnigh perfect as 
could be desired. These songs are by no means 
wanting in a certain charm, albeit they are rather 
the sort of thing oneis glad to welcome as aun 
alleviation of the general misery of a musical 
party than compositions one cares to listen to at a 
Symphony concert. 


The next programme is: Moszkowski, Suitein F, 


No. 1, Op. 39; Liszt, ‘‘“Gretchen’’ movement from 


the “Faust” Symphony; Beethoven, Symphony, | 


No. 4, in B-flat. 


} demands 
| passages. 
|} Sea and Prosperous Voyage”—gave good opportuni- 
| ties tothe brasses, particularly the trumpets, the 
| I'schaikowsky Serenade admirably showed the vol- 
} ume of tone which we may expect trom our augmen- 
} ted strings, a body of musicians comparable to any 


remains an undeniable | 


BOSTON COURIER, § 


MUSIC. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CONOERT. 

The opening concert of the stason was as attractive 
(ina popular sense) as “programme music” and 
pretty tunes could make it. Beginning with a very 
graphic, yet 
Mendelssohn, it ended with an interesting story told 
in tunes, by Raff. The programme was also just such 
a one as could best display the resources of our 
orchestra, without making any inordinate 


upon the technique in _ intricate 
The overture—Mendelssohn’s ‘Calm 


in Europe of its size, and the Lenore Symphony 
gave our phenomenal horn player a chance to prove 
that he has not deteriorated. We ought also to men- 
tion the fact that the overture brought out the con. 
trabassoon (although this time it was 
played in an inaudible manner), this being an 
instrument, which is too often replaced in other or- 


; chestras by a bass tuba, a substitution that cannot 
| please any musician at all acquainted with orchestral 


tone color. The excellent harp player had also his 
opportunity given him in the aria by Saint Saéns, so 
that the first concert displayed almost every depart- 
ment of our musical forces, without requiring the 


severe rehearsals that a fully scored Wagnerian or ; although merely a trifle, was in good contrast to the 


Berlioz work would have done. 

Is it not time to depart from the custom of render- 
ing Mendelssohns ‘ Meeresstille and gluckliche 
Fabrt” as “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage ” ? 
There is no question as to what the composer 
intended to portray, for it is an instrumental version 
of a poem by Goethe, which pictures ‘first a desolate 


and lifeless sea, and then, in sharp contrast, the 
| ‘Springing up of the breeze and a joyous and pleasant 
voyage to the desired haven. 
| named “ Becalmed at Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” 


It should certainly be 


for, as the title Stands at present, many an auditor 
imagines it to be a single picture, and an ‘entirely 
Joyous one at that. 

f course, the concert began Auspiciously. <A 
brilliant audience was present, and a hearty welcome 
convinced Mr. Gericke that Boston shares with Styria 
the privilege of being his home. The ensemble was 
remarkably good during the entire overture; the 


| practice of the summer season, and the Worcester 
| festival having borne good truit, with many of the 
_ players, although there were enough new elements, 
and musicians back from trans-Atlantic vacations, in 
, the ranks to make it perceptible that the highest per- 
_ fection is yet to be sought in the future concerts. 


was not audible. 

What a splendid composer the Frenzh school has 
in Saint Saéns! He is worth a dozen Gounods. The 
selection from his “Sampson and Dalila” was full of 
strong points both in voice and orchestra, the chro- 
matic figure in the accompaniment being most at- 


tractive and interesting in the manner in which it 


| able timbre, 


j 
| 


often misapprehended, picture by | 


- rather yearning but not very deep manner. 
kowsky is like all ot the northern composers in that | 
- he delights to bring in the music of his own coun-— 


( 


| 


rippled from instrument to instrument. Mrs. Moran- 
yman sang this number with a most expressive 
voice, not large in tone, nor‘very easy in the 
deepest phrases, but well managed, of agree- 
and with evident appreciation 
of its music. She was even better intwo little num- 
bers in the French Chanson style, by Goring- 
Thomas, which she rendered with admirable finish, 
awakening an enthusiasm that was ashearty as it 
was deserved. Weshould much like to hear this 
artist in a song recital in a smaller hall. 
Tschaikowsky’s Serenade for strings is a fine ad- 
dition to the scanty repertoire on ___ this 
short order of suite. The _ first movement 
seemed to us, the strongest both 
in treatment (allegro form) and in 
originality of themes. It gave an admirable idea of 
what our strings will now be capable of doing. 
Sixteen first violins! plenty of violas and seconds to 
back them, and a cello tone as rich as any one can 
imagine. Yet we do not find the orchestral ensemble 
“stringy,” as with che Viennese, and could bear the 


addition of one more contra bass with considerable | 


equanimity. The first movement of the suite was 
full of rapid execution, yet no blurring was appa- 
rent, and the daintiness and perfect shading of the 
skipping figures and chromatic runs were sufficient 
to deserve acknowledgment. 

The second movement was a waltz. Bravo! Let 
a trifle of lightness creep in for the sake ot those who 
want to have their classical pill sugarcoated. It was 
given in the most swingy manner imaginable, and 


melodious third movement which had a sort of 
conversation between thecellos and violins, ina 


try in all his larger works. Itis well that itis so, 
for the Scandinavian and Cossack music has much 
to offer that will come with a fresh flavorjto rather jaded 
musical appetites. The most blase musician 
can enjoy the cash and hilarity of a Kamarinskaia, 
and it was a dance of that type which formed the 
basis of the last movement, which was comparable 
to the first in its originality, freshness and vigor. 
The two interior movements taen, were the most 


} popular, and the weakest of this work, which, how- 


,dramatic in a rather cheap way, the © | 
a ety of the finale being far inferior to a. 


The reading of the overture was most commenda- | 


ble. Forexample, at the end of the introduction 


Mr. Gerike did not take a fortissimo, as many con- 
duetors do, nor did he at once plunge into a rapid 
movement, but gradually accilerated the speed as a 
ship might move under the influence of a growing 
breeze. The trumpet fanfare at the end was bold 
and effective, but not so remarkable as we had ex- 
pected ; we must wait awhile yet before judging the 


hew trumpter; but wecansay with suerity that there | 


were no breaks or flaws in his work. The clarinet 
was not remarkable ina passage in chalumeau reg- 
ister that ought to have been very telling, and as 
above intimated, if the contra-bassoon was present, it 


some of the artists in obligato passages. 
solo of the second movement was beyond anything | 


ever, as a whole, must be pronounced successful. 
The end of the concert came with the gruesome 
Lenore Symphony, which leans rather heavily on 
Burger’s poem for support; and would not be so 
acceptable to the public were not for the idealized 
Turkish Patrol business with which the soldiers 
of Frederic the Great march on and off the 
Stage in the third movement. 


alkyren Ritt, or a Ride to Hades, or even to the | 
composer’s own finale to the Forest symphony where | 
an equal amount of ghostly horse-racing is introduced. | 


The work served excellently to show the abitities not 
only of the orchestra in rapid ensemble work, but of 
The born 


Mr. Reiter has recently done, which is saying very 


much; the cello work in the same movement was | 
perfect; the woodwind had very prominent work to 


especially the flute and 


d d did it 
te the march, 


clarinette. The 


well, 
flute fioritura in 


movement was also very artistic. Therefore, in sum- | 


Tschai- | 


The work is 
spectral | 
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ming up one can speak of the rather long pro- 
gramme with enthusiasm. Not that it was altogether 
without flaw, but because it contained many revela~ 
tions of what especial artist we have in the 
orchestra. It wasa grand promise for the future. 
With the present equipment we may hope to have an 
orchestra equal to any permanent one in the world, 
before aery long. 


CRITICISM CRITICISED. 


In last week’s issue we reviewed the status of our 
symphony orchestra, and “placed it far aboye any- 
thing that had ever existed in musical Boston. Our 
remarks have called forth the following protest from 


the Transcript :— 
The Sunday CourrER, speaking of the season of sym- 
phony concerts, about to open, says: 
‘This season brings Mr. Gericke’s five years’ contract 
toaclose. We sincerely hope that he will see his way 
clear to renewing it, spite of the fact that last season’s 


work greatly exhausted him. He has been the pioneer of 
high-class orchestral work in Boston. If those who have 


music in the days when, with acouple of rehearsals, an 
orchestra drawn together from ballrooms, parades and 

picnics, played at classical works before an audience that 
scarcely half filled Music Hall, and that listened to them 
with an air of indifference that proved that fashion and 
not feeling bad driven them there; and, if they will re- 
flect upon the enthusiastic irregniarity of the perform- 
ances of even the Symphony Orchestra during the first 
two seasons, they will readily see what Bosten has to be 
thankful for.”’ 

All the compliments to the skill of the accomplished 
director of the Symphony Orchestra, expressed or im 
plied in this extract are deserved beyond all question, 
But it is going too far to call him the pioneer of high-class | 
orchestral work here. Not to mention the efforts and 

' the successes of strolling bands that came here—Jullien’s 

and the Stayermarkische, for two exatr ples—some of the 

work done by the old Germaniss, under the late Carl 

| Bergmann, certainly deserved to be called high-class. 

| And once upona time there was a man named ‘Theodore 
Thomas who ceme here and gave us a few bits of work 
that were not low-class. ‘Thereference to the orchestra 
that played before half-filled houses, of course, Means the 
Harvard Symphony concerts. Perhaps the writer does 
not know that morethan half of those concerts were 
given before audiences that completely filled the hall. 
As for the sincerity of the patrons of that enterprise, 
there was just as much of that sentiment to be found in 
those days as there is today, though there be Men now 
who are willing to pay 700 per cent premium jfor their 
Symphony concert tickets. 

The above captious remarks seem to call for some 
reply on our part. After admittting that all our 
complimeuts to Mr. Gericke ‘in this extract” are 
deserved, the Transcript proceeds to prove that the 
only one paid him (that he has heen the pioneer of 
high-class orchestral work among us) is untrue. We 
believe that the difference of opinion, between us is 
one which is susceptable of explanation. The author 
who joyfully said that the theatre was half full on 
the night of the production of his play, and the man- 
auger who dejectedly said tbat it was half 
empty, were both right; it was only a difference of 
standpoint. We believe ig Theodore Thomas, and 
reverence him, but no amount of reasoning can make 
us think that he or bis orchestra belong to Boston, 
or had great influence on Boston’s music. The 
orchestras of past generations, named above, cer-— 
tainly gave high class music, but did not do high 
class orchestral work, and could not, for they had 

-notthe necessary numbers or equipment. Let the 
list of different instruments used by these crchestras 
be placed beside those represented in our 
orchestra, and even the non musician 
will see the difference between mere attempt and ac- 
tual realization. If the Transcript desires to rank 


| the Harvard symphony with our present orchestra, 


it needs no answer; but we will vie with it in paying 
honor to those who first introduced the musica! 
classics of orchestral form in Boston. They paved 
the way for the Boston Symphony concerts, and 


gave a good impetus to musical taste. Nevertheless, | 
our points are not Cisproved bv the comments made | 


Did the orchestra come from parade and pic- 
How many rehearsals were there 


above. 
nic, or did it not? 
before each concert? Did the conducting and execu- 


| tion bring forth music that would be called “high- @ 
Were there many free tickets given out to | 

Was there any fiery enthusiasm § 

evoked by the concerts? We can categorically an- 7 
swer these questions, but scarcely think it necessary. 7 
These were the beginnings of classical music here 
(in at least one branch), and deserve the credit they | 
generally receive; but the work was not equal tothe | 7 
The difference between the Harvard and the |7 
Boston symphonies was that between good intentions | 7 


class ? 
fill the hall? 


ideal. 


and great deeds. The first permanent achievement 
was with the Boston Symphony Orchestra; and Mr. 


_ Gericke has been the pioneer of high-class orchestra! 
_ work in Boston. 


found fault in past seasons will ponder upon the state of | 
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Interesting Programme. 

_ Twenty-four weeks from tonight, at t - 
| ton Theatre, there will be laureate ain 
| weeks’ season of opera in German by the com-. 
| pany from the Metropolitan Qpera House, New | 
| York. ‘Tristan and Isolde,” theNibelungen’’ 
| dramas complete, and, probably, ‘Die Meister. | 
} 


ae 
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singer,’’ will be presented. 
The first concert of the eighth season of the 
: Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
urday night. The programme was: 
chk lah “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voy- 
Vocal Scene, “iy fieart Opens ia thy Voice so" 
ate amity. LON yaion phd em 
‘irst timein Boston.) Behe ste. 
Serenade for strings, Op. Aisa ‘ "18 aati .. [Uschaikowsky 


Pezzo in forma di Sox 
Yeiwe. Sonatina. 


Eleg a: Larghetto elegiaco 
Fiusle (Tema Russe.) 


given on Sat- 


es 
NA en ee 


% (First time in Ro: 
Syimphony in E-miajor, ‘aa PS § oeiite ¥% a5 


Mr. Gericke begins his fifth season well. He 
did not disparage the capacity of his band by 
asking it to playonly old music so soon after 
their long holiday, nor did he go to the other 
extreme and venture a programme which would 
have placed its admirable technique at a dis. 
advantage; he chose, rather, a happy mean 
and the result wae a wholly gratifying one. 
Raff’s ‘Lenore’ music, while it exhibits that 
composer’s eye for color and his splendid 
Sonorousness touches the border-lina of the 
| ge So with Tschaikowsky’s suite: after 

_ first movement the composer leaves 

© manner of his fathers for that of his 
children (permit a genealogical comparison) 
and indites & waltz, alovesong and a dance: 
all skilfully done, to be sure, but without the 
esis purpose. But, lest Mr. Tschaikowsky 

: rm infer that we do not sufficiently admire 

8 eo it may be added, that the serenade,as 
= ole, is interesting, and as a product of mind 
pen, & great deal better than the latest 

. ort in the suite form by his country- 
esa es framed wholly upon Russian |t 
ae the first programme isa criterion 
oti —_ the Second, noted at the conclu- 
ake a. article has Similar traits, Mr. 
pe = relax his whilom grasp of the 
| » 4nd at last make more liberal and— 
re are twenty-four concerts—more popular 
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epg for a Tschaikowsky suite with a 
“ced ys, there is plenty of room. Mendels- | 
vg) alm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” | 

alm at Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” : 


overture, is lovely music: 80 i 
8 the whol | 
| of Mendelssohn overtures, ny “bee 


_ phonyOrchestra has neve 
- less the experience of last : 


Though the Sym- 
been becalmed, un- 
winter in a Connecti- | 


_ sacred-drama, for which our thanks are due the 
' singer, is an extract from a love duet for alto 
and bdritone. It is exquisitely scored for or 
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casting off in October ; 80, althou paper eri tke. 
may have sought a compliment in placing the 
overture with this ‘‘motto’’ so conspicuously, it 
is ours to willingly give it. — oS Cae 

The orchestra, almost the identical band of 
last season, a new trumpeter being the only 
change of note, played so well that it is difficr It- 
to imagine what its perfection will be as the 
weeks of constant rehearsing progress. The 
strings took the honors, followed by the horns 
and other brasses. Though the wood-wind a. 
last mentioned, the degree of efficiency which 
separates its performance on Saturday fron ‘~ 


« ae 


| that of the strings is scarcely greater than the 


space occupied in this column in the telling of 
it. The serenade was the vehicle for a really 
great feat by the violins, and measurably all the — 
strings; the last movement calls for a sustained — 
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The charm of Mr. Gericke’s reading of the over 
ture was absolute, while the contrast with which 
its opposing moods were depicted was well 
marked. Raff is a great man, and will never. 
lack admirers for his gift in orchestration, his | 
power of massing tone, and his lovely melodic 
flow. The andante of the first movement of ; 
the symphony was expressively read; it was 
here that Mr. Reiter’s beautiful horn play-- 
ing—the passages are not difticult—was admired 
Mr. Reiter’s lip (a professional term) is in better 
condition than at the first concert of last season. 
Mr. Gericke gave the last movemeat‘of the s) ms 
phony a vigorous performance, though there 
was lacking that last touch of the weird and 


; 


« 
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daringly uncanny. | aie 

The singer was Mrs. Julie Moran-Wemautll 
Chicago, more recently a pupil of Mme. Ma 
chesi, Mr. Henschel and Mr. Shakespere. Her 
voice is a lovely contralto of high range. She 
sings well, producing her tones intelligently, . 
The selection from Saint-Saéns’s unfamiliar 
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chestra, and serves excellently for use 
in the manner noted. It suits Mrs. Wyman’ ys 
voice better than the songs, which want just 
the mezzo quality and brittleness in the instru- 
ment which the singer has for whoth they were 
written. The Saint-Saéns music is delightfu 

vocal; not a very passionate Dalila at this point, 
but a warm one nevertheless. The songs, sung’ 
to the accompaniment of Mr. Zach, are the same 
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este Mr. Gericke’s ap- 
Beevers applause, 
Shoulc on of the 
sOF auctor upon 
Lae The concerts begun 
sent heir influence is far- 
Z, culable. The second 
1, OK will be wholly ingtrumen- 

op. 33, Moszkowski; “Gretchen,” 
from ‘Faust’ symphony, Liszt; 
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if the number of persons who, in their heart of 
béart, are bored by all this classical music, 
should confess the truth, what an awakening would 
take place! if Music Hall should be trausplanted to 
the Palace ot Truth, during a crowded Friday alternoo, 
rehearsal, Mr. Gericke would be amused. at the rea] 


; motives for the aitendance of most of his auulence. [; 
, 1s well known in musical circles that at least one Bos 


tonian, who poses as patron of all that is highest in 
this fashionable art, really knows and Cares almost 
nothing about music. It pleases the person referred to, 


encourage and support the fashionabie favorites ot. 


the hour; but had painting or sculpture offered as easy 


. Or as Conspicuous opportunity for patronage, music 


might not have been the Idol it now is amongst the belles 
and beaux of today. 
* * * * * * * * 


The pretty girls go to Music Hall Friday afternoons 
because it is the thing to dove on Classical music and to g 


be seen at the rehearsals. The brokers and young bust. 
ness men go to look at the girls and to have an oppor- 
tunity to strolihome with some “bud.” Those who 
care for the often heavy programmes ard admiruble 
performances are decidedly in the minority. Boston 


| girls, eyen those who haye been most caretully brought 


up to emulate their Puritan ancestors, coniiemned to 
sit each Friday, by stern decrees of fashion, through a 
long symphony, have veen known to attempt mouest 
flirtations with members of the orchestra. If the 
violinists were more attractive, there is no knowledge 
how much harm might be done, for the pent up feelings 
The 


arms; for it is not the first time, by ‘any meane, ehe kas 
ried, “The king is dead. Long live the kisg!” 
. * * * * Ne * 


It is good news to hear that another talented young 
musician bas been attracted to Boston by the advan- 
ages to be had here. Mr. E. A. MacDowelliis an Amer!i- 

can, wno has been studying and living in Weisbaden 
for some years, where he has done admirable work. 
He has come home laden with a store of his composi- 
tions. 
nality; in fact, MacDowell is a musician to his fingers’ 
ende. Heisa married man and kept house in Welis- 
baden, where he had the companionship of Mr. Temple- 
ton Strong, of New York, another talented fellow, who 
is sure to be heard from. He has the advantage of 
being introduced to the fashionable musical clique of 
Boston by Mr. B. J. Lang. In fact, Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell have becn the guests of Mrs. Lang while they 
were looking about for winter quarters. Mr. Lang has 
£0 long been looked upon as the high priest of music in 
certaio sets here, thatthe tuture of anyone he smiles 
upon is still assured. In this case, however, there is 
every reason to suppose that MacDowell would have 
made bis way, apart from any chaperonage. Since the 
days of Hen chel,Baermannp and Gericke,Mr. Lang has 
lost somewhat of his general **pu)),” outside ot his im- 
mediate circle, and therefore itis policy on his part to 
do all in his power for the rising lights in the musical 
world. | NEMO 


Many of these show a decided talent and origi. | 
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| Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 
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of the Season 
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' Last Evening. si 
pe 18 3 
One of Mr. Gericke’s Characteristic Pro. 


grammes—Mrs. Julie Moran-Wyman the 
Soloist—The Concert in Detail. 


The eighth Symphony concert season opened 
last evening in Music hall. The programme 
was: 7” 


_ Overture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” 


Mendelssohn. 
Scene, ‘‘My Heart Opens to Thy Voice,” from 
“Samson and Dalila,” Saint Saens. 
(First time in Boston. P 
s, Op schaikowsky 
Hirst time in mM.) 
Two Songs, with Pianoforte, A. Goring Thomas 
irst time in Boston.) 


| UUSICAL. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
At the first of this ecason’s concerts by the Boston | 


Symphony in E Major, “Lenore”’............ Raff 


Here was a feast well calculated not to give 
dyspepsia to the most delicately organized mus- 
ical digestion! It contained not one solid dish 


of even prim Miss Boston must find vent at last. 

| departure of Louis Schmidt and Lishtenberg were ihe 

causes of grief to many a fair brow. It is not easy, in| 
the Symphony Orchestra, to find men with any trace of | 
fascination in them; and without this, what are the 


bony, No. 4, Beethoven, 
he new programme of the symphony con- 
S Will Delp you if you will permit, You read 


Piographical and historical part of the 
Phes and omit the analytical? Yes. Sup- 
‘Ow you take up the analysis of the fourth 

ony next Friday or Saturday, and listen 

} entrance of instruments as the pro- 
mme directs. You know the tone of the 
»obee? the bassoon?—what! the clar- 
ne instrument with the curiy handle? 


‘3 a cha! 


isthe bassocn. You can see the fiddles, 
mas you, of course, can distinguish from 

r brasses. _Now, make an equation of. 

©. Itmay be a little odd.at first, but it 
acinate you if you continue it. 
‘the Traveller and be one of the 
be for the ideal analf¥tical pro- 
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h musical illustratiors, towards 


poor girls todo? Thereturn of Adamowskl is haltled asa | 


veritable godsend by many a girl whose mother does not 
know that any such man exists. The rumor of a great 


disappointment bas only lent more grace and romance | 


to the attractions of the Adonis of the orchestra, and 
te movements will be watched with increased admira- 
on. 
* « * * ad + * * 
The news of the unlooked for marriage of Mr. Kueice! 
was a bitter pill to be swallowed before the opening 


concert. ‘To be sure, this young man was exceedingly | 


modest, and did absolutely nothing to encourage ine 
attentions of the fair sex. His very unobtrusiveness 
and simplicity were additional causes of attraction. 
Not only the young girls, but also. the more fashionab!e 
and sell-possessed married women worshipped at the 
Kneisel shrine. 
enough to turn the head of a weaker map, or one !c:s 
well poised. He will doubtless find, this season, a great 
falling offin the adulatory glances and smiles; aud, 


much to bis relief, he will see that a married man is by | 
no means 80 attractive to the rehearsal girls as a young | 


bachelor. A marriage does not, however, stand in the 


The incense poured upon him was | 


Symphony Orchestra, at Music Hall, last night, the con- 
ditions were, as has been usual on such occasions, a 
Jarge and brilliant audience and a vordial welcome to 
the conductor. A bright and melodious programme 
was vouchsafed, opening with Mendelssohn’s overture, 
“Calm Sea and Prospereus Voyage,” a new serenade 
for strings by Tschaikowsky, and Raff’s ‘Lenore’ sym- 
phony. The playing of the orchestra was not up to its 
best record, but that was to haye been expected 
aiter its six months of rest and _ relaxation 
from discipline. The strings were in better order than 
he wood wind, which was often ragged and unsteady, 
notably in the opening overture. But this will right 
itself by and by. The Tschaikowsky serenade is a 
resh and pleasing work, dropping now and then into 
he commonplace, butin a graceful manner, and re- 
covering rapidly into a more serious vein. It has a 
very naive and pretty waltz, charmingly treated; and 
& warm and expressive elegy, with some exquisite 
effects. The opening movement, though not wanting 
is somewhat dry and monotonous, and the finale, which 
has a Russian theme, is frivolous and uninteresting 
though not wanting in a certain stimulating playful- 


of profundity, a great variety of entrees of beau- 
tiful and well executed mediocrity, and a 
small dessert of triviality. To be sure, 
the courses were not served in that order; but: 
all the elements of a musical five o’clock tea 
were there. Fk 
What could have prompted Mr. Gericke to 
open the first concert with the ‘‘Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage” Overture we are ata loss 
toknow. When it was first announced we 
thought it because there was in it a consider- 
able amount of characteristic work for clarinet 
and a bit of the same for trumpet; and that the 
purpose of the piece was to display the addi- | 
tions to the orchestra in these departments. But 
now it appears that Mr. Metzker, whose tone is 


ch we are fast tending. — 
eae always sweet and almost never brilliant, is 
still to play first clarinet. And, since overtures 
containing much more and better trumpet work | 
might have been selected, we remain asiimuch 
in the dark as ever concerning the selection of 
Mendelssohn’s pleasing but by no means great- 
est overture; especially when the occasion 
would seem to demand some strong work of a. 
much stronger composer. We cannot believe — 
that our dignified conductor would play any-— 
thing merely because it was connected in his | 
mind with some personal experience of the | 
summer. : 
The selection from “Samson and Dalila,”—a_ 
love duet, it seems, with one part left out—is 
‘just the sort of thing that might be “thrown off 
in a leisure hour’ iby Saint-Saens. This com-> 
poser is so very, very clever that one finds it 
difficult to decide just how much of genius and 
how much of cleverness enter into his work; —_ 
much as one cannot easily make division of 
these same elements in Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s lit- 


erary productions. The “Scene” presented last 


ness. The string orchestra acquitted itself with de- 
lightful clearness, unity and expressiveness through- 
oul, save in the finale, which was not always 
played with precision or clearness. The Symphony 
received conscientious treatment. but it has 
been heard here to better effect than on 
this occasion. It must necessarily take some 
few weeks to bring the orchestra back to its finest 
standard of efficiency, and it is Mr. Gericke’s fault that 
he has made that standard so high as to excite discon. 
tent except for the very best of which the splendid or- 
ganization iscapable. The soloists was Madame Julie 
Moran-Wyman, a new comer here, who has a very 
Sweet and clear mezzo soprano voice that is 
almost a pure soprano. It is light in quality 
and is not particularly warm or sonorous, but it has 
been excellently trained. Madame Wyman sings -with 
good taste, though with no very marked expres- | 
Riveness, largeness of style or depth of sentiment. 
Her voice and method are hardly suited to so large 
& place as Music Hall. She sang a beautiful 
aria from Saint-Saens’s ‘Samson and Dalila” 
very smoothly, evenly and tunefully, but lacked 
power to give the climaxes with the most de- 
sirable results. Later, she gave two pretty French 
songs by Goring-Thomas, daintily and with much finish. 
The artist would doubtiess be heard to much better ad- 
Vantage in a smaller hall. She was warmly applauded 
and was recajled after each performance. The orches- 
tra also received an ample measure of applause, though 
on the whole, the audience was not very enthusiastic. 


way of the gay young matrons. It rather adds zest to 
the chase. A single man is apt to fall too casy prey, | 
and there is not tue catisfaction of making some viher | 
coreeeae ‘| woman suffer the pangs of jexzlousy, which is, after all, 
[FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING GAZETTE | more than half the satisfaciion of such a conquest. 
a ¥ é * + + 4 * ok 


IV. Mr. Gericke has many admirers here, but few, if vy, | 
The opening of the Symphony concert seaeon brings | intimates. Heis nota man to settle down easily amid | 
out once more a hort or complaints and grievances. A | new surroundings and associations. Hi3 sympatiics 
large number of music lovers and students in moderate | and leanings are far from cosmopolitan. He is willivg 
circumstances are bewalling that they are shut out | to spendaiew winters in Boston, and bear the exile 
from the concerts by the exc rbitant prices brought by | from home, because the knowleuge ia «lways befovre 
the tickets. Thisis not their only loss; for these con-| him thaton his return tothe fatherland, he will have 
certs also prevent almost all private musical enter-| put by a tuflicient competence for many a rainy cay. 
prises. The wealthy families, who have money tospend | In his present position Mr. Gericke is invaluable; 1n- 
on music, hav@ paid so much for their symphony tickets deed, he is the greatest conductor Boston hus pre bably 
that they donot fcel able to help support recitals or! ever seen. He has become deservedly most popular 
chamber conctrts attempted by resident musicians.} here, although he lacks a Certain personal magnetism 
There is no doubt that the standard of music has been/ to be found in more catholic artists. “aking him for al! 
raised in Boston, and that our orchestra could easily; in all, and allowing that he has faults—for who, indecd, 
compete with the best European organizaticns; but the! is fauliless?—‘t is bad news to hear that be has refu:ed 
great question is, are the masses benefitted by this, and,| to sign a contract to remain in Boston after this present 
if not, bow can they be? If the management does not} season. It is to be sincerely hoped that he wil! recon- 
see its way Clear to the giving an extra weekly perform-) sider this determination before it is too late. Still, it is 
ance at a nominal admission fee, perhaps a hew course! most probable that the concerts will be kept up to their 
of concerts possibly to be given in another halland/ presen: staic of excellence under whoever may Dv: 
under other auspices, may settle this vexed question. chosen to succeed Mr. Gericke. Admiravle conductor 
* * * * * * * * as he is, he is not the only one to be had, and he may be 
eure that Boston will receive his successor with open 


Cui Bono? 








' heart, 


If the number of persons who, in their heart of 
are bored by all this classical music, 


“ie Should confess the truth, what an awakening woulu 
yu, take place! if Music Hall should be trausplant:d to 
A Ysa the Palace ot Truth, during a crowded Friday alternoo, 
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haps diffi 0 say; but with her voice and 

Personal attractiveness, she has two acquisitions 

‘which minet necessarily invite a third, namely, 
xpress “3 The audience heartily recalled her 
Se Sas 
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“After each appearance. | 3 
ay he ‘hal) was filled, and many stood; loca- 
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tions were changed in many instances, but the 


faces which are habitual at the Saturday con- 
Certs were there somewhere. Mr. Gericke’s ap- 
“pearance was the signal for great applause, 
‘which should stand for the admiration of the 
“*0wn for the best orchestral conductor upon 
which it ever had claim. The concerts begun 
Represent a vaccum filled ; their influence is far- 
_ react ing, their benefit incaiculable. The second 
| Programme, Oct. 20, will be wholly instrumen- 
tal: Suite, op. 39, Moszkowski; ‘Gretchen,” 


a Qn vement from ‘¥aust’’ Symphony, Liszt: 
' Symphony, No. 4, Beethoven. | 
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’ The new programme of the symphony con- 
‘certs will belp you if you will permit. You read 
‘the biographical and historical part of the 
‘Sketches and omit the analytical? Yes. Snp- 
“pose now you take up the analysis of the fourth 
‘Symphony next Friday or Saturday, and listen 
‘forthe entrance of instruments as the pro- 
‘@ramme directs. You know the tone of the 
Mute? the obce’ the bassoon ?—what! the clar- 
‘tet is the instrument with the curly handle? 
NO, that isthe bassocn. You can see the fiddles, 
the “horns you, of course, can distinguish from 
he other brasses. Now, make an equation of 
‘he whole. It may be a little odd at first, but it 
y * y fascinate you if you continue it. 


le. 


grat me with musical illustratiors, towards 
“which we are fast tending. 
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[FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 


IV. 


GAZETIE | 


The opening of the Symphony concert seaeon brings | 
A ; 
large number of music lovers and students in moderate _ and leanings are far from cosmopolitan. 
circumstances are bewalling that they are shut out! 


out once more a hoct or complaints and grievances. 


pf '? 
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—flirtations 


Causes of grief to many a fair brow. 


' bachelor. 


rehearsal, Mr. Gericke would be amused. at the rea} 
motives tor the aitendance of most of his auulence. [; 
is well known in musical circles that at least one Bos 
tonian, who poses as patron of all that is highest in 
this fashionable art, really knows and Cares almost 


nothing about music. It pleases the person referred to, | 
encourage and support the fashionable favorites o| | 


the hour; but had painting or sculpture offered as easy 
or as Conspicuous opportunity for patronage, music 
might not have been the idol it now is umongst the belles 
and beaux of today. 
* * * * * * * ‘ 

The pretty girls go to Music Hall Friday atternoons 
because it is the thing to dove on Classical music and to 
be seen at the rehearsals. The brokers and youvg bust. 


ness men go to look at the girls and to have an oppor- | 
Those who | 


tunity to stroli home with some “bud.” 
care for the often heavy programmes ard admirable 
performances are decidedly in the minority. Boston 


girls, eyen those who haye been most caretully brought 


up to emulate their Puritan ancestors, conttemned io 
sit each Friday, by stern decrees of fashion, throuzh a 
long symphony, have veen known to attempt mouest 
With members of the orchestra. If the 
violinists were more attractive, there is no knowledge 
how much harm might be done, for the pent up feelings 
of even prim Miss Boston must flnd vent at last. The 
departure of Louis Schmidt and Livshtenbere were ihe 
; It is not easy, in 
the Symphony Orchestra, to find men with apy trace of 
fascination in them; and without this, what are the. 
poor girls todo? Thereturn of AdumowskKi is halled asa | 
veritable godsend by many a girl whose mother does not | 
know that any such man exists. ‘he rumor of a great 
disappointment bas only lent mcre grace and romance 
to the attractions of the Adonis of the orchestra, and 
te movements will be watched with increased admira- 
on. 


K « * * * * * * 
The news of the unlooked for marriage of Mr. Kueice! 


was a bitter pill to be swallowed before the opening | 
To be sure, this young man was exceedingly | 


concert. 
modest, and did absolutely nothing to encourage te 
atteniio:rs of the fair sex. 
and simplicity were additional! causes of attraction. 
Not only the young girls, but also the more fashionab!e 


and sell-possessed married women worshipped at the | 


Kneisel shrine. The incense poured upon him wis 
enough to turn the head of a weaker man, or one !c-s 
well poised. He wiil doubtless find, this season, a great 
falling off in the adulatory glances and smiles; and, | 
much to his relief, he will see that a married man fs by | 
ho means 80 atiractive to the rehearsal girls as a young | 
A marriage does not, however, stand in the | 
way of the gay young matrons. It rather adds z2st to 


the chase. A single man is aptto fall too casy prey, 


and there is not tue catisfaction of making some other 


woman suffer the pangs of jexzlousy, which is, after all, | 


more than half the satisfaction of such a conquest. | 
* é *€ * oa tk * ik 


Mr. Gericke has many admirers here, but few, if avy, 
intimates. Heis nota man to settle down easily amid | 
new surroundings and associations. His sympatiics 
He is wiliteg | 
tospendatew winters in Boston, and bear the exile | 


from the concerts by the exc rbitant prices brought by | !rom home, because the know!leuge ia «lways before 


the tickets. 


This is not their only loss; for these con. | | 
certs also prevent almost all private musical enter-, put by acuflicient competence for many a noe < d Cay. | 
prises. The wealthy families, who have money tospend | in his present position Mr. Gericke is invaluable; 


him thaton his return tothe fatherland, he will have) 


In. | 


on music, have paid so much for their symphony tickets deed, he is the greatest conductor Boston hus prebivly | 
that they donot fel avie to help support recitais or! ever secn. He has become deservedly most popular | 
chamber conctrts attempted by resident musicians.; here, although he lacks a Certain personal magnetism | 


There is no doubt thatthe standard of music has been | to be tound in more catholic artists. 


‘aking him fer ali) 


raised in Boston, and that our orchestra could easily | in all, and allowing that he has faults—for who, indeed, | 
compete with the best European organizations; but the! 1s fauliless?—‘t is bad news to hear that he has refused | 


great question is, are the masses benefitted by this, and, | 
If the management does not) season. 


if not, how can they be? 
see its way Clear to the giving an extra weekly perform.- 
ance at a vominal admission fee, perhaps a new course 


tider this determination betore it is too late. 
most probable that the concerts will be kept up to their 


to sign a Contract to remain in Boston after this preses! 
lt is to be sincerely hoped that he wil! recon- 
Still, it is 


of concerts possibly to be given in another halland! present staie of excellence under whoever may D: 


under other auspices, may settie this vexed question. 
* * * + * ‘* x & 


chosen to succeed Mr. Gericke. 
as he is, be is not the only one to be had, and he may be 
gure that Boston will receive his successor with open 


Admirable conducior 


His very uncbirusiveness | 


aria from  Saint-Saens’s 


arms; for it is not the first time, by any means, ehe kas 
ried, “ke kingis dead. Long live the kiag!” 
+ * * * * a * 


Itis good news to hear that another talented young 
musician has been attracted to Boston by the advan- 
tages to be had here. Mr. E. A. MacDowell is an Ameri. 
can, Wno has been studying and living in Weisbadcn 
for some years, Where he has done admirable work. 


He has come home laden with a store of his composi- 


tions. Many of these show a decided talent and orig!- 
nality; in fact, MacDowell is a musician to his finzers’ 
ends. Heisa married man and kept house in Weis- 
baden, where he had the companionship of Mr. Temple- 
ton Strong, of New York, another talented fellow, who 
is sure to be heard from. He has the advantage of 
being introduced to the fushionuble musical clique of 
Boston by Mr. B. J. Lang. In fact, Mr. and Mrs. Mac. 
Dowell have becn the guesta of Mrs. Lang while they 
were looking about for winter quarters. Mr. Lang has 
£0 long been looked upon as the high priest of music ino 
certaia sets here, thatthe tuture of anyone he smiles 


upon is still assured. In this case, however, there is }' 
every reason to suppose that MacDowell would have |}. 


made bis way, apart from any chaperonage. Since the 
days of Hen chel,Baermanp and Gericke,Mr. Lang has 


lost somewhat ot his general ‘‘pu)),” outside ot his im- 
i}mediate circle, and therefore itis policy on his part to 


do all in his power for the rising lights in the musical 
world. NEMO 


MUSICAL. 
Boston Symphony Concert. 


_ At the first of this ecason’s concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, at Music Hall, last night, the con- 


ditions were, as has been usual on such occasions, a | 


Jarge and brilliant audience and a eordial welcome to 
the conductor. A bright and melodious programme 
was vouchsafed, opening with Mendelssohn’s overture, 
“Calm Sea and Prospereus Voyage,” a new serenade 
for strings by Tschaikowsky, and Raff’s ‘‘Lenore” sym- 
phony. The playing of the orchestra was not up to its 
best record, but that was to have been expected 
iter its tix months of rest and relaxation 
trom discipline. The strings were in better order than 
the wood wind, which was often ragged and unsteady, 
notably inthe opening overture. But this will right 
itself by and by. The Tschaikowsky serenade is a 
fresh and pleasing work, dropping now and then into 


the commonplace, butin a graceful manner, and re- / 


covering rapidly into a more serious vein. It has a 


‘Very naive and pretty waltz, charmingly treated; and 


a& warm and expressive elegy, with some exquisite 
effects. The opening movement, though not wanting 


Fis somewhat dry and monotonous, and the finale, which 


hasa Russian theme, is frivolous and uninteresting 
though not wanting in a certain stimulating playful- 
ness. The string orchestra acquitted itself with de- 
lightful clearness, unity and expressiveness through- 
oul, save in the finale, which was not always 
played with precision or clearness. 
received conscientious treatment. but — it 
been heard here to better effect than 
this occasion. If must necessarily take some 
few weeks to bring the orchestra back to its finest 
standard of efliciency, and it is Mr. Gericke’s fault that 
he has made that standard so high as to excite discon. 
tent except for the very best of which the splendid or- 
ganization iscapable. The soloists was Madame Julie 
Moran-Wyman, a new comer here, who has a very 
Sweet and clear mezzo soprano voice that is 
almost a pure soprano. It is light in quality 
and is not particularly warm or sonorous, but it has 
been excellently trained. Madame Wyman sings -with 
good taste, though with no very marked expres. 
fiveness, largeness of style or depth of sentiment. 
Her voice and method are hardly suited to so large 
& place as Music Hall. She sang a _ beautiful 
‘Samson and Dalila” 
very smoothly, evenly and tunefully, but Jacked 
power to give the climaxes with the most de- 
sirable results. Later, she gave two pretty French 
songs by Goring-Thomas, daintily and with much finish. 
The artist would doubtiess be heard to much better ad- 
vantage in a smaller hall. She was warmly applauded 
and was recalled after each performance. The orches- 
tra also received an ample measure of applause, though 
On the whole, the audience was not very enthusiastic. 
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SYMPHONIES. 
J rchercnien : PARLE 
The First 


; Concert of the Eighth Season 
Last Evening. 


fF rs tre tie 


One of Mr. Gericke’s Characteristic Pro. | 
zrammes—Mrs.Julie Moran-Wyman the 
Soloist—The Concert in Detail. 


The eighth Symphony concert season opened 
last evening in Music hall. The programme 
was: 


Overture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,”’ 
Mendelssohn. 
Scene, “My Heart Opens to Thy Voice,” from 
“Samson and Dalila,” Saint Saens. 

(First time in Boston. 

Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 Tschaikowsky 
| First time in Boston.) 

Two Songs, with Pianoforte, A. Goring Thomas 
First time in Boston.) 


~ Symphony in E Major, ‘‘Lenore”’ 


Here was a feast well calculated not to give 
dyspepsia to the most delicately organized mus- 
ical digestion! It contained not one solid dish 
of profundity, a great variety of entrees of beau- 
tiful and well executed mediocrity, and a 
small dessert of  triviality. To be sure, 
the courses were not served in that order; but 
all the elements of a musical five o’clock tea 
were there. 

What could have prompted Mr. Gericke to 
open the first concert with the ‘‘Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage” Overture we are ata loss 
to know. When it was first announced we 
thought it because there was in it a consider- 
able amount of characteristic work for clarinet 
and a bit of the same for trumpet; and that the 
purpose of the piece was to display the addi- 
tions to the orchestra in these departments. But 
now it appears that Mr. Metzker, whose tone is 
always sweet and almost never brilliant, is 
still to play first clarinet. And, since overtures 


| containing much more and better trumpet work | 
The Symphony | . . 


might have been selected, we remain asiimuch 

| in the dark as ever concerning the selection of 

_ Mendelssohn’s pleasing but by no means great- 

| est overture; especially when the occasion 
would seem to demand some strong work of a 
much stronger composer. We cannot believe — 

that our dignified conductor would play any- 
thing merely because it was connected in his — 
mind with some personal experience of the 
suinmer, 

The selection from “Samson and Dalila,”—a 
love duet, it seems, with one partleft out—is 
just the sort of thing that might be “thrown off 
in a leisure hour’ iby Saint-Saens. This com- 
poser is so very, very clever that one finds it 
difficult to decide just how much of genius and 
how much of cleverness enter into his work; 
much as one cannot easily make division of 
these same elements in Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s lit- 
erary productions. The “Scene” presented last 
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evening must be classedas from operain Ital- 


ian style; which, by the way, Frenchmen at 
their best write infinitely better than Italians 
at their best. What the soloist—Mme. Julie 
Moran-Wyman—would have done with a more 
dramatic selection we are not prepared to say. 
Her voice is very sweet and very well trained, 


sand, in pieces like the Saint-Saens number and | 


the pleasing songs with piano which came 
later, almost wholly satisfactory. She deserves 
special compliment for the intelligence of her 
phrasing, for her noticeable neglect to ‘‘overdo 
the sentimental,’ and for her grace and at- 


_ tractiveness in the presence of an audience. 


The dessert of triviality was brought on dur- 
ing the Tschaikowsky Serenade. “All pur- 


_ poses will be served if the ear takes into custo- 
dy the twothemes of this graceful effusion,” 
said Mr. Wilson in his analysis of the pro- 
| gramme, concerning the Valse; which was, no 


doubt, the very best thing he could force him- 
selftosay. Asforus, we were almost,as sur- 


prised to see Mr. Gericke beating the time for | 


it, as we were to see him actually laughing at 
the Mr. Wilson—‘‘not the same, not thesame,’’— 
whose antics he witnessed Friday evening at 
the Globe. Weshould not be surprised nor at 


all object, if he would occasionally let us hear 
waltzes, as full of greatness as a waltz can be, 


such as some of the Frenchmen—Delibes, for 
instance—make matters fora certain sort of 
real inspiration. But we certainly do object to 


waltzes, with episodes of chromatic contrapun- 


tal treatment thrown in, whose worth per yard 
depends entirely on how rich you may happen 
atthe moment to feel. ae 

By all odds the best part of the “Serenade” 
was the Finale. But even inthat there were 
causes for disappointment. The allegro theme, 
to which, by the way, transition is most happily 
made, certainly seems well at the tempo taken 
last evening; but in the working out there 
comes to be a great deal of muddiness, due, we 
are inclined to think, totoo great rapidity of 


“® 


the 


music and make them a part of 
cal natures. Indeed, the only practica 
present such a work would be to paint a series 


of cardboard signs, hang them up in sight of | 


the audience and let them be displayed in suc- 
cession. 3ut, nonsense aside, we cannot wish 
that the “Lenore” Symphony were out of exist- 
ence. It san admirable thing of a not very 
admirable kind. And no one,surely, can fail to 
recognize and be stirred by the exuberant vital- 
ity of parts of it,—the end of the first movement 
for instance. ; 
Mr. Gericke was handsomely applauded as 
he came upon the stage, and the audience gave 
signs of warm appreciation at the end of each 


number. There was hardly a fault in the play- | 
ing of the orchestra throughout the evening. | 


In a word, our Symphony season has had a 


| brilliant, if not an inspiring, opening. 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
; 


tempo. Whether—pardon for stepping for an | 


fault of the painter or the unnecessary enthu- 
siam of the man who turned the crank, we do 
not know; but certainly the panorama, in what 
promised to be its best part, did look blurred. 
For those who enjoy the sensuous elements 
in music, and who love to bring in succession 
before their minds, without much reference to 
logical connection, pictures or experiences 
flashed into existence by a swirl of the strings, 


ashriek of the piccolo, a blast of the horns, a | 
croak of the bassoons, or a growl of the basses, | 


the Raff ‘‘Lenore’” Symphony is excellent enter- 
tainment. It is technically finely done, is su- 
perbly sonorous, and, though not strongly sen- 
timental, is never maudlin. We do not be- 
“programme-music’; because it 
can speak, as the composer would have it speak, 


only to those who will dig out the allusions in | 


‘instant into another field of art—it was the | 


| Serenade for strings, op. 48 


MUSIC. 
THE FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The musical season was inaugurated last 


Saturday evening by the first of the Symphony 


concerts. A large and brilliant audience filled 
Musie Haliand heartily greeted Mr. Gericke 
when he came forward to resume the baton 
that had lain idle i~ring the summer vacation. 
Some changes were to be observed in the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra—a new first trumpet 
and an effective reenforcement of the first 
violins. The dim gaslight in the hall re- 


-minded one by contrast of the accustomed 


electric ight, which 1s too necessary to be 
spared. The programme was the following: 
Overture—‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voy- 
. Mendelssohn 
| a to Thy Voice,” from 
‘Samson aud Dalila” Saint-Saéns 
(First time in Boston.) 
. Tschaikowsky 
il. Pezzointorma di Sonatina. . Vaise. III. 
Elegia: Larghetto elegiavo. IV. Finale (Tema 
liusse). 
(First time in Boston.) 


| Songs, with pianoforte—a. Midi au Village. 6. 


Ma Voisine..........6.+...-..A. Goring Thomas 
(first ime in Boston.) 
Symphony in E major—‘*‘ Lenore” 

Love’s Happiness (allegro—andante quasi lar- 
ghetto), il. Separation (march tempo). ITI. 
Reunion in Death. Introduction and Ballad 
(allegro). 

Soloist—Mme. Julie Moran-Wyman. 

Mendelssohn’s overture is not 1:mpressive; it 
has all those qualities of musical workman- 
ship which seem to be a part of the very 
nature of the composer, and yet it falls short 
of being inspired; inspired, that is, in the 
broad, true sense which demands in the music 
a Character and a purpose that shall irresisti- 
bly assert themselves. Itis a useful piece to 
have on hand, and in this capacity still holds 
its place on our programmes; it aftords oppor- 
tunities for a display of taste and refinement 
of conception in the classic vein, and all these 
opportunities were carefully improved in Mr. 
Gericke’s conservative reading, which was ad- 
mirably supported by the playing of the or- 
chestra. Incidentally, the new first trumpet, 
Mr. Miller, had a chance to make himself 


heard, and the little that he played gave evi- 


dence of the right artist in the right place. 
Tschaikowsky very evidently uses the title 
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the foremost among the modern: Russian 
school, it was of decided interest; as a musical 
composition, it has varied and solid merit, 
In the first place, originality and fértility in 
the invention of themes; then excellent and 
effective contrapuntal treatment, and it uses 
also nearly every yariety of shading and tone- 
coloring possible to strings. The different 
numbers are in “strong contrast to one 
another, and seem at a first hearing 
to increase in merit as they progress; the 


’ 


Valse was the sugar-plum of the set, and - 


it had also its quantum of genuine musical 
merit, especially 1n the counterpoint to the 
theme on its second appearance. The Finale, 
all things considered, may be put down as the 
best number of the serenade; it is made up of 
two contrasted themes, the first being com- 
paratively quiet; the second, most lively and 
rollicking, is a Aozatzek, the national dance 
of the Cossack peasant, and nothing could be 


| Hall Saturday evening, when Mr. Wilhelm 


more fascinating than this characteristic bit. 
of local color. These two themes are inter- 


woven and contrasted in a masterly way, and 
lead to the close of the movement, when the 


broad theme of the first number is introduced 
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as areminiscence; this quickly degenerates by 
augmentation into the Kozatzek, with which 
the movement concludes. Although it could 
hardly have been expected, in view of their 
former excellence, the strings show an im- 
provement in ensemble and tone over last 
year, and their playing of the serenade was 
very finished and brilliant. 

To group all the orchestral music together, 
let us mention here Raff’s emotional “Lenore” 
symphony, which never seemed more beauti- 
ful than Saturday night; the many telling 
effects of the music were heightened by a ren- 
dering which was technically very careful, and 
in many places highly imaginative. It can 


hardly be demed that Raff has overstepped the | 


strict bounds of the symphonic form, in his 
choice of a programme, and in his manner of 
treating the subject; nor can he always be 
said to have successfully expressed the emotion 
suggested by Birger’s ballad. But the whole 
yvorkisin keeping with Rafl’s nature, which 
could doubtless express itself more perfectly 
in this way than in the stricter form. What, 


} 


1 


for instance, could be more thrilling inits way | 


than the last movement, painting so vividly the 
terrible midnight ride? The constant figure in 
the ’cellos and violas, supplemented at times by 
the violins, gives a most vivid impression of 
the galloping steed, and may be considered a 
most successful bit of programme music. 
Mme. Julie Moran-Wyman, who on this oc- 
casion made her debut before a Boston audi- 
ence, was very judicious in her choice of an 
aria; the beautiful scene of Saint-Saéns is not 
only eminently satisfactory to the musician, 
but also-well fitted to display the voice. Mrs. 
Wyman has a smooth, rich mezzo-soprano, 
Which nearly if not quite fills Music Hall, 
and she has the style of an experienced 
singer. Her choice of music and language 


, 
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) never before been presented, so for that reason 


rectness of phrasing and distinctness of enun- 
ciation which characterized Mrs. Wyman’s ren- 
dering of the aria; the singing was the source 
of much gratification to the audience, who 
recalled Mrs. Wyman with enthusiasm. The 
two charming songs of Goring Thomas were a | 
welcome addition to the programme, though | 
the original beautiful orchestral _accompani- 
ment was sadly missed. Mrs. Wyman sang | 
them with much taste and expression, yet was | 
more effective in the first than in the second, 
for her voice, which inclines to the contralto, 
is naturally better adapted to the one than to 
the other. 

For next Saturday the following music has 


been chosen: 


Suite in F, No. 1, op. 39 .. -Moszkowski 
“Gretchen” movement from “Faust” symphony. . Liszt 
Symphony No. 4, in i flat... Beethoven 


RicHARD HEARD. 


_ a * 


Opening of the Symphony Concert Season, | 
Boston’s great musical season opened at Music 


Gericke waved his baton and endowed the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra with life. Music Hall 
was filled to overflowing with the patrons of the 
concerts, who in past seasons have been 
charmed with the orchestra’s rendering of grand 
symphonies and lighter works. There weré 
many not fortunate enough to have procured 


| 


| 
| 


seats, but they were glad of the opportunity to 


stand in the aisles. The owners of seats were 
not deterred by the threatening weather from 
attending the opening concert. When Mr. 


Gericke stepped upon the platform there was a 
very flattering outburst of applause that did not. 
cease until the leader had again and again bowed 


his acknowledgme}.‘s. 


It was an emphatic in- | 


dorsement of the musical feast which has been > 
presented in preceding seasons, and showed how | 
pleasant were the anticipations of this winter’s | 


course. 


Mr. Gericke evidently prepared the programme 
for the opening concert with the idea of na | 


a pleasing impression, and he certainly succeede 
in his design. The soloist, Mme. 
Wyman, captivated the audience. er 
voice is a rich contralto, 
strength and flexibility and rare sweetness. 
She sings without any appersi! 

yet without losing sight of the ch 


Julie Moran- 
possessing 


effort, 
aracter of. the 


work before her. She made her first appearance _ 
Saturday evening in the aria, ““My heart opens | 


to thy voice,” from, Saint Saen’s “Samson L 
Dalila.’”’ Her voice is well adapted to the work, 
and the applause that greeted her gave assur- 


ance of its favorable_reception. Afterward she. 


sang two charming French songs, composed by 
A. Goring Thomas. 


The orchestral feature of the concert. should, | 
perhaps, have received first mention, There 


were but few new faces on the platform. Com- 
ment on their work can be summed up in the 


single word excellent. Mendelssohn’s overture, | 


ample of the character of_ the evening’s pro- 
gramme. After the aria, P. Tschaikowsky’s | 
serenade for styings struck _a responsive chord in» 
the souls of the large of hearers. Tt had 
each movement was a delightful surprise. Light, 
sparkling and entrancing were the notes sent 
orth by the instruments, until the audience 
found relief in willing plaudits. The closing 
number was Raff’s_ brilliant symphony in KE 
major, “‘Leonore.” Its realistic painting of the 
weird fancies upon which the story was a 
were faithfully presentec by the orchestra. i 


** Calm Sea and Prospereus Voyage,” was an @x-. 
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Boston Music Hall. aie 


SEASON 1888-89. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


ll, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20TH, AT 


—— 


PROGRAMME. 
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M. MOSZKOWSKI. SUITE in F, No. 1, Op. 39. 


ALLEGRO MOLTO E BRIOSO.— 
ALLEGRETTO GIOJ0O80.— 
TEMA CON VARIAZIONI.— 
INTERMEZZO.W— 

PERPETUUM MOBILE. 


teeta 


FR, LISZT. “GRETCHEN”’? Movement from ‘‘Faust’’ 
Symphony. 
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L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY, No. 4in PB flat. 


Adagio.— Allegro vivace.— 
Adagio. 

Allegro vivace.— 

Allegro ma non troppo.— 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mr. Gericke is certainly taking mercy upon the | 


on-musicians in his audience, and giving them oc- 
asional sweetmeats, if the two first programmes of 
he season may be taken as examples. Last night 
he first number of the programme was the most 
nbsolute specimen of musical confectionery that 
ould be imagined, and a Strauss waltz could not 
have tickled the audience Into a better state of good 
humor. Moszkowski’s Suite, in F mayor, is cer- 
ainly & compromise between the classical and 


he popular’ schools. The first 
@s fairly elassicalin shape and in its develnpment of 
@hemes, and is certainly the best inthe work. The 
mold and fiery theme in the strings culminating in 
bizzacato effects, was splendidly performed and the 
horn playing which succeeded it was almost equally 
elldone. The bright and snappy runs of short 
igures through the wood wind, beginning in the 
garret withthe finte, and ending in the basement 
with the bassoons, were very delightful, yet strictly 
egitimate effects, while the recapitulation of themes 
ame in the orthodox, sonata fashion. There were 
moagnificent dynamic effectsin this movement, the 
oustant contrasts being made by the orchestra in a 
nanner that left nothing to be desired. 

All through this movement there was nothing 
@vbich gave premonition of the saccharine effects 
@ hich were to follow. The suite form admits of 
weet effects enough, but Moszkowski need not have 
hus revelied in “catchy” music, even though he 


lecided to leave the Allemande, Courante, Sara- | 
and Gigue progression of our | 


Mbande, Intermezzo, 
wencestors. The modern suite need not, we say, 
gconfine itself rigidly to the older form, for that 
mshape was adapted to polyphonic times, and we use 
| good deal more of harmony than of 
ounterpoiot in these days. Therefore a free succes- 


ssion of movement, beginning with some degree of | 
warmth, and ending with geniality, as for example | 


fin the suites of Lachner, Bizet & Company, is 
| Well enough adapted for present use, since the suite 
)'8 now merely become a more informal symphony. 
) But Moszkowski not only indulges in freedom, but 
in a little claptrap occasionally. 


Bell” order, for it has enough 
to supply half a dozen music boxes with bell tunes. 
Paes * tintinnabulation of the bells” could scarcely 
find a better musica] portrayal. Yet the chromatic 
runs and their treatment were not so meretricious, 
and we shall feel content if this suite opens the door 
to a little of Bizets and Massenets music, which is at 
least of as high an order. The third movement, 
A theme of 28 measures, of very melodious and 
Attractive jcharacter, with several variations 
following it, served finely to pass the different depart- 
ments of the orchestra in review tor almost every one 
of the variations has a different tone colorand makes 
demands upon a different instrument; thus,the fourth 
Variation is a very florid flute solo, which Mr. Mole 
Brayed with a virtuosity that created instantaneous 
1h usiasm among the audience, although we have 
eard him do better and smoother work in this same 
Solo; the sixth variation was a beautiful melodic 
strain upon the violins, combined with arpeggios 
ae the harp, performed with utmost ilelicacy by 

r. Schuecker ; the seventh variation gave consid- 
rane pizzicato work, and the eighth showed the 
: Olins in very soft passages. It was a pleas- 
ng set of variations; but, by the time the enter- 
ene was reached, the excellent oboe work of M. 

autet, and the rest of the woodwind tenderness was 


‘ ’ 
ve 


movement | 


The second move- | 
ment belongs to the “Crystal Chimes” and “ Silvery | 
**Glockenspeil ” in it | 


work of the finale, together with the bell chime. | ¢few 
which now began to org with renewed vigor, fell | 7 
ad been jaded with too many |) yy 


upon appetites which 
sweetmeats. We feel bound to state, however, that 
the audience did not seem to suffer from the over- 
supply of tinklings, and seemed to appreciate Mosz- 
kowski quite as well as Liszt, or even Beethoven. 
The Lisat nnmber which followed—the **Gretchen” 
movement from the “Faust” symphony—was sweet- 
ness Of another order. Perhaps it was unjust to 
the composer to give a single movement apart from 
its context, for just as ‘Thorwaldsen’s “Summer” 
needs “Spring,” “Autumn” and ‘*Winter” beside it 


to give the full meaning of the bas-relief, so the ten- 


der, loving nature of ‘‘Gretcaen” as pictured in this 
movement, needs the aspiring lofty power of the } 
‘Faust’? movement, and the decisive sardonic parody |, 
of the ‘‘Mephistopheles” movement to throw it into 
bold relief. 

Nevertheless the ‘‘Gretchen” movement 1s the most 
melodic, the most attractive, and the most easily 


_ comprehended of the three instrumental movements 

_ Of the Symphony (for like Beethoven’s Ninth it has | 

_achoral ending) and it mav have been wise to pre- | 
- sent the most popular movement alone; certainly it 


would have been injudicious to lengthen the pro- 
gramme further. 
could have been a trifle clearer in the passionate cen- 
tral episode, but the sweet simplicity of the aboe— 
picturing the inncence and pathos of Gretchen’s life 


. a8 no other tone color could do—was altogether 
. Charming, while tee wonderful harp effects were all | 


that the composer intended. Mr. Franz Kneisel | 
also, in the solo violin work was as refined and per- | 
fect as he has ever been. 

Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony brought the pro- 
gramme toaclose. Not the most powerful of the 
master’s works, it nevertheless receives great signifi- 
cance from the manner of its performance. Its sud- 
den changes, its brusque modulations, its great diffi- | 
culties in certain of the deeper instruments, all these 
require a good, well-trained, and well-equipped or- | 
chestra for their presentation, and a firm and thor- | 
oughly intelligent conductor to direct them. 


last night was a notable one. The opening adagio fs 
was very broadly given, and the short runs of the |} 
violins were’ perfectly joined to the _ fuli | 


crashes of the orchestra in the first movement. | ~~ 
In the slow movement, the short tonic dominant |, = 
AEE ORY 


figure was well brought out in colo, by contra bass, 
bassoon, and kettledrum in turn. The horns and 
woodwind, prettily interrupted by the violins in the 
trio of the minuet (which Berlioz justly calls a | 


| aah! WN Teta 
scherzo), were in absolute unitv. and even the tre- | 9) 


mendous pace at which the finale was taken did not. 
occasion a blur. 


the contrabasses, give the flying figures with such | 


clearness, was a welcome surprise, and proves how ae ‘haa 
thorough are these deeper members of our orchestral | 


forces. 


NN AS a 


The reports that Theodore Thomas is t suc | 
ceed Mr. Gericke at the conductor’s desk of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra having been de-~ 
nied, New Yorkers rise to explain that enh 


} 


> 
at 


: 


Thomas’s acceptance of the leadership of an 


chestra in Boston would entail u Daas & 
robable yearly loss of many thousand de lars, 


“for the New York and Brooklyn PI 


societies pay Mr. Thomas a larger sum than 
Mr. Higginson would care to allow him for his 
work, and the New York society would . 
tainly not elect to office a musician whose t 


| endeayors were put forth in an adjoining city.” 


7 
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As all} 
of these conditions were fulfilled, the performance | 


We expected such execution from | 7") 
the violins; but, to hear the bassoon, and afterward = 
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A —Mozzkowski Snite Receives Its 


Second Boston Hearing. 


‘Symphonic Music of Beethovon and | 


gee Liszt Goes with It. 
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OTHING new was 
upon Mr. Gericke’s 
programme for last 
evening, and the 
Whole tims of the 
concert was devoted 
to the performance of 
three _ orchestral 
works, : 

But these were com- 
positions which one 
was glad to hear, 
while the first, hav- 
ing been played only 
once bofore, was par- 
ticularly interesting 
as a pleasantly re- 
membered recent 
acquaintance. This was Mozzkowski’s 
suite in F, which was presented as a novelty 
on April 14 last, near the end of the previ- 
ous season. 
Was now confirmed—that we havein this | 
suite a delicious music—purely and merely | 


r 


| music, a creation far more of fancy than of | 


feeling, fascinating by its beauty, enter- 
taining byits fresh figures and its unex- 
pected treatment, but never losing the lis- | 
‘tener’s respect by triv ality or foolery. And | 
this is pretty high commendation when one 
‘takes’ into consideration the fact that the 
‘lighter movements are accentuated by the 
-tinkle of the triangle and the bell-chime in 
“addition to tho fiyinz phrases of the piccolo. 
| -AS may be remembered, most of the five 
/movements are allegros; the first, second | 
and last are confessedly so, the fourth, cast. 
into minuet. form, has, of ceurse, an easy 
play, while the set cf ei¢ht variatiois whieh 
' coustitutes the fourth movement constantly 
‘produces a brisk and gay effect, although 


pthe theme on which these variations are | 


founded is quiet and compact enough m ‘hearer into a belief that a gloomy and 


itself. . 

' Throughout the whole work one admires 
with anincreasing pleasure’ , * 

pee The Deftness 

,~with which the composer has used his art. 
He has vaken themes which are at once im- 
‘pressed upon the air by their detinite ac- 
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+g8 in the country dance celebrated int 
ristmas Carol,” ‘They shone iM 6 
part of the | 


iment what would become of them next, 
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dance like moons, so tiat one 
could not have predicted at any given mo-. 


ue 


And so these themes run to and fro across 


the score, tlashing here and shining there 
now simple aud plain and now enriche 

with appropriate but brilliant embroidery, 
This may be specially noticed in the second 


movement, where the theme divides itself, | 


short asitis, into what seem like question 
and answer, the second part constantly ap- 
pearing in the guise which one would least 
expect, clad in new colors of tone or de- 
livered into au odd accent by some remote 
Instrument. ‘Lhe almost endless variety of 
eitect when, compared with the sniall sub- 


 Jectfrom which it is all developed, makes 
. one think of the wondrous arabesquing of 


the winter's frost, when a simple breath or 
two cast fr. m the lips of an icy pane can be 
instantly transtormoed into the snowy sem- 


blances of ferns and trees and stars innu-! 


merable and individual. 


Lhe suite impresses one as having given ! 
its author contentment in the writing, and | 


having gprung trom a time of happy 
thoughts.for there is in its swift.flow the 
suggestion of an almost childisH# delight 
and of a careless prodigality in the use of 
resource and spirit. Kven in the variations, 


' which show more than any other portion a 


cerious feeling for the beauty and infiuence 
of sustained tone, and in the “Ferpetual 
Motion” of the finale, which is the most 
ardrous in execution, there is no heavy or 
wearisome moment. but a genial good- 
heartedness which make one ready to take 
the music to his heart for the enlivenment 
it brings, even though he shou!d shake his 
head a htt.e gravely and wouderitf the 
writer wiil ever show to as good advantaze 
in arealiy great undertaking. 

In crediting the orchestra with a fine and 
fluent readinz of the whole suite, it is 
well to note that the long variation for 
flute, with its half humorous flight atthe 
end, the first violin passage resting on the 
iarp., and that softest close carried by the 
strings, were particularly wall done and 
welireceived, Lhe first clarinet also, pro- 
moted from the second placa tothe head 
of the part, showed to good aivantage; not 
having so full or marked @ tone as his pre- 
decessor, his phrases were snooth and 
agreeablein quality and tinished well. 

Lhe symphony was Beethuven’s, in B flat 
—his fourth, which although it has no 
movement as thoroughly jocund a; the 


ee tereti- Sst nt ee —  e noe 


peerless scherzo of the eighth, vet breathes | 


probably a more even 
Contentment and HMappiuess 


| tban any of the series. Its temper is so 


genial throughout, is emphasized by so 
many sudden exclamations of gayetvy and 
almost hilarity, and shown in so many in- 
formalities of expression, that there is no 
need to wonder at the favor which is 
a.ways accorded to any proper performance 
ofit. Afterthe first few bars. in which 
Beethoven seems to speak mysterious. y 


and wanderingly, as if to mislead his 


fateful hour was to follow, all is life and 
pleasantuiss, Even the adaio, with its 
Serene and limpid melodies, is so enriched 
With light and joyous figures that it does 
not leave even the meditative mood, which 
is the least that one usually expects of such 
& movement. The :eeding given by the 


| 
audience. 


orchestra was an excellent one, and each. 
movement was audibly approved by the 
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musical themes, according to. certain prin- 
ciples of composition, and the ge a vag 
poom, in whicha tale is told—or at least 
lilustrated—in a sequence of . musically 
wrought pictorial appeals to the imagina- 
tion. He made three character pictures, 


each of which was ntended to typify the 


spiritual attitu.e of one of the chief per- 
Sons of the tragedy, while the fourtt? and 
last was a “mystical chorus,” meant to 
bring to mind the reception into bliss of the 
redeemed Margaret and the defeat oi the 
Spirit of vil, 
Lhe movement chosen for this even'ng 


bE Mr. Gericke is the second, and represents 
Na, 


rgaret’s ‘oving and dreamful state when 
I'nast was frst dear und true to her, and 
the demon had not yet begun to urge on- 


Several phases of these mental and spirited 
experiences are shown, and out of then is 
the consistent picture composed. As the: 
first movementis devoted to Faust, with a 
hint hereand there of what is coming, so 
this part begins with Margaret’s meditation 
and calm rhapsody after trst mecting the 
young man, outof which comesthe scarcely- 
to-be-mistaken episode in which Margaret 
consults the flower and_ gives way 
to her happy expectancy when its 
omen promises her his love. The 
musical language at this point 
is Only less significant than words in ac- 
cent of its notes and the contrast of its 
moods. aust, as typified by his musical 
attributes, now enters into view, gloomy 
and doubtful, with a deep shadow attend- 
ant upon him, but soon a duet of tenderly 
atiectionate cast ensues, about which there 


‘gathers for a moment a boarse nestling and 


; 


? 


' 
i 
' 
’ 


- 
a 


rushing, as of some satanic wing hovering 
Ominously about the rapt lovers. Eager, 
ardent strains succeed, and then, aftera 
littie return to an acknowledged Faust 
theme, the movement ends. even more 
dreamily and daimi:ly° tian it began, as if 
the maiden were gently sinking into slum- 
ber and vision, lul.ed by the soft memories 
of the inan who has won her heart and al> 
most her very soul. — 


the tragic honrs of betrayal and dcom., | 
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This music, which on many accounts be- | 
longs with the works which represent | 


Liszt at his 
Purest and Rest 


as a composer, necessarily seemed at first a 
little pallid and placid, placed after the 


dainty, sprightly. sparkling suite of Mosz- 


kowski, and before the anticipated splen- : 
dor, gayety and wonderful liberty of the -Inany other places by the spontaneous ac- 


Beethoven symphony. 
greatly to be enjoyed when once it key was 
set. while it was a lesson for those who only 
think of Lis t as an orchestral writer in 
connection with his “Preludes,” wherein 
the clash and clangor of brass. the tremen- 
dous ordered turbulence of the whole or- 
chestra and the almost fantastic harmony 
of its lightest elements, are by turns 
used to portray the details of 


atheme which is in itself transcendental | 


and symbolic. The reserve, the honesty 


and the classic method are not less admir- 


able than the poctic atmosphere, the truth- 


moods they are meant to embody, the bold 
and decisive modulations and the skilful 
application of instrumental devices. The 
‘Teading ‘was quietly sympathetic, and 
many briet passages, such as ihe flower bit, 
that assigned to the four first violins, and 
the accompaniment of the three flutes, 


[moods of the several divisions to the 
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the hall and nothing in all the e ? 
passed unapplauded although the suite 


reca,led after its conclusion. ( 
ne <t Saturday evening, 
Willhave the attra:tion cf novelty—t 
first, which will be Boston’s first hearin 
of the overture to Cornelius’ “Barber 


Bagdad,” and the second, which will be 


Chopin’s E minor concerto, played A 
Hungarian pianist of repute, Mile Etelka 
Utassi, who has just come to this country. 
fhe symphony will be Mendelssohn’s 
‘Scotch,’ 

Wotes. 


‘i 
One misses from the smal] programmes 
the usual intimation of the hour at which 
the concert may be expected to end. 

| The new lighting, on the Edison system 
is bretty and pleasant. The reflectors at the 
cornice contain five lamps each, and opaque 
bulbs are set aiong under the galleries, 
whilethe clusters over the stage are dis- 
creetly and delicately masked from the au- 
dience byneat intle white petticoats of 
beneficent induence uvon the comfort of 
the auditors’ eyes, __ 

For the first time within the knowledge 
of man the chaos of vehicles at Hamilton 
place and Tremont street nas been reduced 
to order, and there are now comfort for the 
pedestrian and a clear, quick approach for 
those who ride. Lieutenant Gaskin has 
taken in hand the matter, so long a dis- 


creditto the police and an amaz: mént to 


persons who have seen system elsew) ere 
on such occasions. He has made every- 
thing easy, tranquil and safe by compelling 
drivers to enter Hamilton place on the 
south sido only, and to turn out of it 
by the north, continuing down Tre. 
ont street in that direction, and 
not crossing. back to mect and con- 
fusé. the throng of loaded cars and 
carriages tending toward the hall. In most 
civilized cities the police consider that 
their duty includes the ordering of the 
streets on occasions of great public gather- 
ings; but in Boston it has been the habit to 
let the highways | e clogged and the public 
Invonveniénced unless somebody paid for 
otiices to regulate the trattic. {speak for 
hosts of people when I make this acknowl- 
edgment of tiie efticient and considerate 
action of this otficer, ana express the hope 
that what he is doing here may be done in 


But it was still. tion of the authorities. 


Howarp MALCOM TICKNOR, 


a. | 

If a proof were necded that we Bostouians do not 
want any mcre good music, the Young Pec ple’s concert | 
of last week gave it conclusively». There has been a | 
@gement of | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra attempt to cater to thia | 
supposed demand, the recultis thatthe auditorium is 
The programme was de 
The gay world thronged, 
to the regular rehearsal on Friday, and willingly bore 
being crowded and uncomfortable, rather than not be 
seen at Music Hall. On Wednesday there was 
of 100m, and to spare, while on Friday breathing space 
wasatapremium. It was not the ujffererce of pro- 
gramme that crowded Friday’s house, but the fact that 
the world was notisure whether the Wednesday concerts 


cry for more concerts, and when th 


not two thirds full. 
and yctit did not attract. 


were to be fashionable or not. 


sed is a Steinway. 
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_ News Notes, Comment. | 
mony concerts a very enjoyable pro- 
mmeé iast evening, despite the somewhat 
: represented 
The Moszkowski suite in F, 
No. he concert, aud tue Beethoven 
ymphony No. 4 closed it, with the 
retchen” movement from Liszt's “Faust” 


Symphouy as the third number. The repeti- | 
‘Gon of the Moszkowski suite Was an excel. | 


lent idea, as it made one of the very few light 
‘works included in last se€ason’s programmes, 
“@nd gained an instant appreciation upon the 
Occasion of its first performance by Mr. 
Gericke. It is admirably suited to display 
the virtuosity of the orchestra, aud the chur- 
“Meter of the work done in its performance 
showed that the conductor -and his men hud 
®gain become the united whole, musi- 
Cally speaking, which made possi. 
dle. the perfect work of the 


Closing concerts of the last season. | 
“The variations of the third movement were | 
‘Played with well nigh fauitless precision and | 


with a perfection ot detail that disarmed all 
Sticism. M. Mole again displayed his abso- 
‘Aute technical proficiency in the fiute varia- 
_flons, and the other wood wind instruments, 
‘the horns and the violins were equally suc- 
combo their portions of the score. Moaz: 


_Kowskt’s residence in Germany and his iden- 
, tiffcation With its institutions have apparently 
‘Mad little influence uvon ms work as a com 
poser, and he gives promise of holding his 
Place in the musicat world of the future when 
‘the workers in the severer Styles of the mod- 
“erm German school have long been forgocten. 
Certainty the audience present last evening 
Justified such an estimate of Moszkowski’s 
if nts as a Composer, as eaen 


of the movements of the Suite was 

lpuded in a fashion that admitted of 
mo doubt of their enjoyment or it. The 
_ Gretchen” movement from Liszv’s “Faust” 
Symphony made a Sharp contrast with the 
€ Bineutly logical work which preceded it, 
ud its dreamlike, sentimental and romantic 
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‘@naracteristics were adinirably brought out 
#2 Mr, Gericke’s perfomance. The Beet- 
Boven No. 4 symphony fave as great satis- 
etion as it has in former seasons in these 
MCerts,and Mr. Gericke’s reading of the 
ch een better or more fault- 

the orchestra than on this 

The season ticket holders were 

sented, and much satisfaction was 

at the improvement made in the 

wwance of the hail by the introduction of 

new system of electric lighting, 
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tonight, at. the 


Boston Theatre, there will be inaugurated a 
_ two-weeks’ season of opera in German by the 


company from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. ‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ the ‘Nibe- 
lungen,’’ dramas complete, and, probably, ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’’ will be presented. 

The programme of the second symphony con- 
cert was; 


Suite No. lin F. op. 36............... ‘aS M oszkowski 
1. Allegio moito @ briogg 
2. Allegretto giojozo 
3. Tema con varazioni 
4. Intermezzo, 
5. Perpetunm mobile. 


“Gretchen” movement from “Waust” symphony,... Liszt | 
Syinphony, No. 4in B flat............0.00....,. eetheven . 


There was no soloist. The programma con- 


tained no new music, although the interesting | 


and dextrous suite had had only a single prey- 
ius hearing in Boston. It is a capital vehicle 
for the display of the proficiency of an orchestra, 
no division of the band escaping without a 
challenge, while among individua] instruments, 
especially the violins and the wood-wind, there 
is a busy rivalry. After the first movement, 
Wh chisin better form than any of the others, 
the composer gives rein to his fancy, and writes 
With charming ease and with the freest possible 
handling of the instruments; not always 
with dignity, sometimes theatric, but never 
slovenly or unskilfwliy. The w@leyretto and the 
theme with variations are the most ingenious 
movements, the finale the most daring. Mr. 
Gericke read the work with freedom—~the per- 
formance as a whole being more subtle and fin- 
ished than that of Last season—and his band 
responded well at every point. The composer 


viola—with the first violins having the choicest 
pickings. Mr. Molé, the first flute, played ex- 
quisitely his allotei portion, with certainty of 
intonation and with consummate {style; the au- 
dience applauded and Mr. Molc bowed over the 
top of this desk. The last movement was no- 
ticeable chiefly because of the Splendid agility 


_ of the sixteen first violins, also for the style Mr. 
| Gericke’s reading imparted to it. 


It is not possible to clearly understand Liszt’s 
meaning in the single isolated movement from 
his ‘‘Faust.”’ It was a disappointment not to find 
Mr. Gericke announcing the whole of the sym- 
phony which has’ so rarely been played here: 


_ Certainly the orchestra has now no need to fear 
the difficulties which surround the ‘‘Mephisto-— 


pheles’’ section, the third of thejthree ‘‘character 
pictures’’ which constitute the work. In the 
“‘Faust’’ symphony Liszt touches a point be- 
youd which none of his orchestral compositions 
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adayio was too rapid. All ‘special 
friends among the orchestral family nave ya. 
kane ale wet 


hearing in this lovely work, which stands 
tween two graver ones, mirroring some of the 


Sunshine of the composer's cloudy life. The 
performance of the jast movement was crisp and 


clear, the violins Strengthening their grip with 
every measure; in fact, the execution by the 


band of the programme of the second concert | 


Was an advance upon the excellent beginning 
retorded one week ago. ‘There were many per- 
Sons standing throughout the concert, and the 
audience was not chary in its expressions of 
pleasure. Atthe next concert a new pianist, 
Mile. Etelka Utassi, a Hungarian, pupil of Liszt. 
and Leschetitzky, will make her first appear. 
ancé in this country, choosing Chopin’s E-m 

concerto—but not the Tausig version. The 
orchestra will play one novelty, the overture to 
“The Barber of Bagdad,” by Peter Cornelius, | 
and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch? Symphony. we, 


THE SEcoND SympnHony Concert.— The most 
delightful moments at the Symphony concert last 
Saturday evening were with the melodic grace, 
purity and naturalness of Moszkowski’s music. 
Even when judged from a scholarly standpoint 
the work is an uncommonly able and artistic con. 
cert piece. That any such estimate conld have 
been placed upon it by the wiseacres at the sym- 
phony concert it is difficult to believe. Alas for 
the composer’s reputation with a representative 
‘*Hub” audience that his scoring of the suite 


‘should contain any such factors as the triangle, 


piccolo and glockenspiel True, such fantastic 
toys when made use of by a monarch among 


toys with pretty eombinations in the eight vari- -COMposers do not really misbecome even one of 


hes | ‘hi i ‘ks. i kere a 
ations of the third movement, the flute, harp, . bis very worthiest works. It is only w 


certain patronage is bestowed upon classical 


1 music, conspicuously at a Boston Symphony 


| 


| 


| 
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concert, that almost anything but a little non- 
sense is relished by the wisest men. Despite its 
triangle, picolo and glockenspiel, the Moszkow- 
ski suite is a masterpiece. Itis not here that one 
finds form twisted and tortured into any abnor- 
mal state of formality, yet the entire first move- | 
ment of the work is so admirable and so strict 
and clear as regards form that it would well be- | 
come a symphony. Conductor Gericke and the 
orchestra merited any amount of applause, all 
they got and more too, for their charming per- 
formance of the suite. It was presented with 
a distinctness and fidelity that wexe simply per- 
fect, — time, tune and tone being given out with 
a fractional exactitude and nicety such as even 
the Boston Symphony orchestra seldom equals. 
Moszkowski has so often written in a thoroughly 
orchestral manner for the pianoforte, as, for ex- 
amples, in his E flat major polonaise, and in the 
moment musicale in C sharp minor, that the win- 
some naturalness, as well as the stability of his 
orchestration, are not at all surprising. With 


reach; the symphonic poems, notably ‘‘Les Pre- the Gretchen movement from Liszt’s ** Faust ”’ 


ludes,’’ seem more coherent, but tho ‘Faust’ | 
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Symphony the orchestra had to deal with an 
abundance of delicate voluptuary clothed with 
many an ingenious and gaudy device of no trans- 
cendent interest, and the success of the perform- 
ance was quite evenly characteristic of the orches- 
tra’s best work. The concert ended with the 
familiar fourth symphony of Beethoven, which 
was admirably rendered. Vers lee 
4 ~— 
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The programme of the second Symphony con- 
cert of the season at» Neusic hall last evening 
was as follows :— 


sician at once so genial and so well trained as . : 
‘ In purely orchestral works. 


Moritz Moszkowski. A comparison has been 
made between this composer’s piano works and 
those of Chopin soberly giving the palm 
to the latter. Which is all very true; 


for Chopin’s works for piano solo in | 


small form hold in music a place similar 
to that which Robert Burns’s lyrics hold in lit- 
erature. Chopin—as Burns would have been— 
was out of placein the midst of large forms 
and heavy materials. In fact, the works of 
Chopin which are not written for two hands 


_take a middle or low place among similar | 
works by other masters. And one may be safe 


in asserting that Chopin could no more have 


_ written a work to take the place of Moszkowski’s 


Suite played last evening than he could have 
written one to take the’ place of the Fourth 
Symphony. ~ 

This Suite distinctly . eserves to appear fre- 
quently on our programmes, All the resources 
and methods employed in the expression of the 
most advanced musical thought are used in 
this work in a musicianly and delightfully en- 
tertaining way. Take the first three move- 
ments—except the last ofthe variations—and 
put with them a somewhat more imposing fin- 
ale than the perpetuwum mobile, and we would 
give the Suite a place in our hearts Similar to 
that which jovial Papa Haydn’s “Surprise” 
Symphony must have held in the hearts of his 
contemporaries. 

The first two movements of the Suite are glo- 
rious fun; the sort of fun that a being whois 
healthy in mind and body can enjoy with his 


." ey 


> ing ‘ \ 


unworthily-praised twad 


supposed it was shelved for good. Mr. Gericke 


' evidently does not consider such things worthy 


of total oblivion; a fact which cannot fail to 


_ exasperate some of his hearers. Liszt has writ- 


ten at least one good symphonic poem, ‘‘Les 
Preludes,” and his Hungarian Rhapsodies are 
characteristic and interesting, if nothing more. 
Let us then, have these, if we must have Liszt 


die is the “Gretchen” 
-movement! We underwent the infliction of 
_ this same tune three years ago or so, and had 


It is a curious fact about the Beet hoven sym- 


phonies that the last one you hear, except, per- 


_ haps, the Ninth, alwavs seems the greatest. 


This is so even with the Fourth, which we had 


; 


reasoned into a place lower than some of the | 


others. Such is the power and completeness of 
the master’s work! And under the spell of the 
almost ideal rendering which Mr. Gericke gave 
us, we feel that it is ‘in order’ only to record 
the performance. 


The programme for next Saturday includes a 7 


| 
5 
| 
| 
| 
| 


new Overture by Peter Cornelius; Chopin’s 
Concerto in E minor, to be played by Mlle. 
Etelka Utasse ; and Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony. Let those who wish practical illustra- 


4 tion of what has been said concerning Chopin 


note the weakness of symphonic character in 


the Concerto, and compare the composition as a | 
C whole with Schumann’s A minor Concerto, 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


The Second Symphony Concert. 


A. programme without a regular solo, but 


4 


which. presented man 
divid 


“ 


Symphony concert at 


Hall Saturday evening, and delighted the 
large audience. There were no new selections, 
but Mr. Gericke had been careful to choose those 
works that had won such decided commenda-. 
tion that their repetition would be a pleasure to. 
the audience. The concert opened with 


| 


Whole soul. The third movement isthe equal | Moszkowski’s suite in F, No, 1—a charming 


combination of melodio i ich 
wy the first two, both as sad beauty and aa:t0 mu- | the beautiful flute solo was thé leading theta 
Siclanship, until the “tragic” variation is reach- | This was followed by the “ Gretchen * tae 
ed. This seems strained and rather common- ‘ment from the Faust Symphony be pdt PRES 
Place after the® others. The intermezzo we | ag well as the Beethoven Symphony in B flat. 
should hardly have missed when so much that were admirably given under Mr. Gericke’s di-. 
18 good was left, and the last movement was | rection, ee 
disappointing, not per se, for it is masterly of | The new system of ele 


its ki uced Saturday night was 
ind, but because we wished for a more patrons of the concerts. ~ 
Imposing and inspiring ending to 30 much fme ext Saturday Mile. Etelka 


mirth and happy sefitiment, It is possible 480 oist, and the followi n | be | 
that that is just the sort of stuff that Mr. 4 ee ea ria on Bosttnhe Wea sed cet 
Moszkowski cannot furnish. certo for pianoforte, in E minor, 0} .11; F, 
_ The orchestra had opportunity to show, in Mendelssohn, Symphony N. 3, in 2%’ nuihor, 
the rendering of the Suite, its fine virtuosity rs ea ! 
“Sa whole and in the various departments; 
and Mr. Gericke’s reading of the score was both 
painstaking and brilliant. ° 


sox s oho used is a Steinway. 





The programme of the second symphony con- 
cert, given im the Music Hall last 
ing, was— 
Moszkowski 
Liszt: “Gre 

phony, 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat. op. 60. 

The Moszkowski suite, which was given here 
last winter for the first time, well repays a second 


Se tei 
: Suite No. 1,in F, op. 3 


hearing. It is almost unique in its way. It is 


perhaps as light music as ever was destined 
for the concert- room; there is no fanci- 
ful triviality from which the composer 
shrinks; the whole work, in its slow mo- 
ments a8 well as in its more frolicsome 
moods, irresistibly recalls the ballet, with all its 
Studied grace and artificial graces, its fascination 
and its frivolity. 
_ tinction about it all that makes it seem not out of 
_ place. There is in it, too, not a little very excel- 
| lent writing; if the composer is not in the least 
squeamish about the means he employs, he at 
| least shows a rare capacity for Saying just the 
_ ‘right thing at the right time. The development 
_ of each one of the five movements is singularly 
_ natural and unforced; the composer never seems, 
_for a moment, at a loss as to what to do, 
his inspiration and clever skill never flag. The 
whole is exceedingly bright, Sparkling and charm- 
_ ing. The way in which the orchestra played this 
| Suite was something truly wenderfal; it was one 
| Of the finest displays of orchestral virtunsity over 
_ givenin our city. If the Moszkowski suite is 
feathery light, Liszt's “Gretchen” movement is 
_ heavy enough, in all conscience. What one won- 
ders at most is, perhaps, that this most sophisti- 
cated movement should have been inspired by 
- Goethe’s Gretchen, of all people in the world! If 
poor little Gretchen, after her mishap with 
Faust, could have gone through a course at 
Tiibingen or Gottingen, have read Kant, Hegel, 
and Thomas Aquinas, have passed a season at tbe 
court of Louis XV., and then, as the finishing 
touch, have read the entire works of Mme. de 
Genlis, she might have ended by becoming a per- 
Son of whom this music of Liszt’s would be a tol- 
erably accurate musical portrait. But of the 
original, artless, impulsive Gretchen, one finds 
hardly a suggestion. Considered simply as music, 
however, it does suggest that Liszt had quite 
made up his mind to feel something very acutely 
indeed, andto be very much overcome by his own 
feelings. There are moments of beauty in 
it, moments of tremendous intensity, the 
orchestration is at times a marvel; but it is, O 
Lord, how long! Here, too, the performance was 
well-nigh perfection itself. Tne performance of 
| Beethoven’s B-flat symphony was also exception- 
ally fine, Against the over-rapid tempo in the 


Finale we still protest; we must once more record | 


the fact that Beethoven has marked this move- 
ment “Allegro; ma non troppo.” That, in spite 
of the rushing tempo, the movement was played 
with absolute clearness, redounds to the credit of 
the orchestra. But the rest of the Symphony was 
one dream of beauty. 

The next performance is: Peter Cornelius, over- 
ture to the “Parbier von Bagdad;’’ Chopin, con- 
certo No. 1,in E minor; Mendelssohn, symphony 
No. 3, in A minor, “Scotch.” Mme. Etelka Utasse 
| will be the pianist. 


Saturday even- ;_ 


—— oe 
tchen” movement from the “Faust” sym. | | ) ae. 


And yet, there is a certain dis- 
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egro vivace. Adagio, 
Allegro ia mon troppo. 


Moszkowski’s suite has been heard in > his 

|| city before as recently as last April, and it not 
] Only stands well the test of repetition, but it’ 
| improves on acquaintance. | 

not been so active in writing 

for piano, though the merits of 

promise still more brilliant results 


Symphony, .L. v. Beethoven 
Adagio. ° Allegro vivace. 
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The composer hag 
for orchestra as. 
this de-, 


in 
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passionate or emotional; yet the exuberance. 
Of his fancy and the grace of his musical diew 
tion are more welcome than: the earnestness 
and pathos of many composers. The rick 
web of fancy he has woyen in this. 
suite, glowing with warm harmonic colors, 
and embroidered with quaint .and fantastic 
designs, cannot fail to make an impression at 
once subtle and pleasing, in spite of a rather 
naif use of the glockenspiel. The orchestra- 
| tion offers few opportunities for adverse jt s- 
ment; indeed it has in many places a ch rm 
and flavor peculiarly its own; still, the hand of 
| the pianist can be detected m the orchestra- 
tion itself, and in particular in the style of 
| Composition and in the setting of certain musi- 
cal phrases. The modern style of writing for 
the piano demands constant change and va- 
riety, the careful avoidance of an 


y 

of 

ts pt 
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4 
wearisome repetition or monotony; orche | 4; 
tral writing demands the same changes, but on. 
a broader basis and introduced more gra ni 
ually. Transplant the former style dil 
the orchestra, and it gives a restlessness 
the musie, which we think may fairly be 
sidered one pf the weak points of the suit. 
| question; this feature is by no means alw 
present or even prominent, but at times it ¢ 
pervade the music. With this except 
the suite occupies a distinct and p romi- 
nent position among works of its kind; 


) it is full, from the first allegro : ti Bp Mitch 
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‘BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the second Symphony con- 


cert, given im the Music Hall last Saturday even- . 


ing, was— Tym) 
Moszkowski: Suite No. 1, in F, op. 39. 

Liszt: home nen movement from the “Faust” sym. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat. op. 60. 

The Moszkowski suite, which was given here 
last winter for the first time, well repays a second 
hearing. It is almost unique in its way. It is 
perhaps as light music as ever was destined 
for the concert-room; there is no fanci- 
ful triviality from which the composer 
shrinks; the whole work, in its slow mo- 
ments aS well as in its more frolicsome 
moods, irresistibly recalls the ballet, with all its 
Studied grace and artificial graces, its fascination 
and its frivolity. And yet, there is a certain dis- 
tinction about it all that makes it seem not out of 
place. There is in it, too, not a little very excel- 


lent writing; if the composer is not in the least 


squeamish about the means he employs, he at 
least shows a rare capacity for Saying just the 
right thing atthe righttime, The development 
of each one of the five movements is Singularly 
natural and unforced; the composer never seems, 
for a moment, at a loss as to what to do. 
his inspiration and clever skill never flag. The 
whole is exceedingly bricht, Sparkling and charm- 
ing. The way in which the orchestra played this 
suite was something truly wonderful; it was one 
of the finest displays of orchestral virtunsity over 
givenin our city. If the Moszkowski Buite is 
feathery light, Liszt’s ‘‘Gretchen”’ movement is 
heavy enough, in all conscience. What one won- 
ders at most is, perhaps, that this most sophisti- 
cated inovement should have been inspired by 
Goethe’s Gretchen, of all people in the world! If 
poor little Gretchen, after her mishap with 
Faust, could have gone through a course at 
Tubingen or Géttingen, have read Kant, Hegel, 


and Thomas Aquinas, have passed a season at the 


court of Louis XV., and then. as the finishing 
touch, have read the entire works of Mme. de 
Genlis, she might have ended by becoming a per- 
son of whom this music of Liszt’s would bea tol- 
erably accurate musical portrait. But of the 
origina], artless, impulsive Gretchen, one finds 
hardly a suggestion. Considered Simply as music, 
however, it does suggest that Liszt had quite 
made up his mind to fee] Something very acutely 
indeed, andto be very much overcome by his own 
feelings. There are moments of beauty in 
it, moments of tremendous intensity, the 
orchestration is at times amarvel; but it is, O 
Lord, how long! Here, too, the performance was 
well-nigh perfection itself. Tne performance of 
s€€thoven’s B-flat symphony was also exception- 
ally tine, Against the Over-rapid tempo in the 
Finale we still protest; we must once more record 
the fact that Beethoven has marked this move- 
ment “Allegro; ima non troppo.” That, in spite 
of the rushing tempo, the movement was played 
with absolute clearness, redounds to the credit of 
the orchestra. But the rest of the Symphony was 
one dream of beauty. 

The next performance is: Peter Cornelius, over- 
ture to the “Parbier von Bagdad;”’ Chopin, con- 
cérto No. 1,in Eminor; Mendelssohn. Symphony 
No. 3,in A minor, “Scotch.” Mme, Etelka Utasse 
will be the pianist. 


“BEOOND SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Last Saturday’s concert was like the first 


one, very well attended, and ita programme 
again showed that nicely balanced proportion 
ofthe classic, the romantic and the modern, 
which cannot fail to interest. The electric 
light shone out in more than its former bril- 
liancy, and, had the ventilation been more 
carefully attended to, there would have been 
nothing to grumble at, This was the pro- 
xTamme: 
seeceesss MM. Moszkowski 
II. Allegretto giojoso, 
Ill. Tema con variaziono. IV. Intermezzo. ¥. 
Perpetuum mobile. 
“Gretchea” movement from “faust”? Symphony, 
- Fr. Liszt 
.L. v. Beethoven 
Allegro vivace, Adagio, Allegro vivyace, 
Alleyry ina mon troppo. 
Moszkowski’s suite has been heard in this 
city before as recently as last April, and it not 
only stands well the test of repetition, but it 
improves on acquaintance. The composer has 
not been so active in writing for orchestra as 
for piano, though the merits of this suite 
promise still more brilliant results in this de- 
partment. In what we know of Moszkowski’s 
writings he is never great, nor even deeply 
passionate or emotional: yet the exuberance 
of his fancy and the grace of his musical dic- 
tion are more welcome than the earnestness 
aud pathos of many composers. The rich 


f web of fancy he has woven in this 


ute, glowing with warm harmonic colors, 


and embroide:ed with quaint and fantastic 


designs, cannot failto make an impression at 
once subtle and pleasing, in spite of a rather 
naif use of the glockenspiel. The orchestra- 


| tion offers few opportunities for adverse judg- 

) ment; indeed it has in many places a charm 
|} and tlavor peculiarly its own; still, the hand of 
| the pianist can be detected in the orchestra- 


tion itself, andin pariicular in the style of 


| composition and in the setting of certain musi- 


cal phrases. The modern style of writing for 


' the piano demands constant change and va- 


riety, the careful avoidance of any 
wearisome repetition or monotony; orches- 
tral writing demands the same changes, but on 
a broader basis and introduced more grad- 


nally. Transplant the former style bodily to” 


the orchestra, and it givesa restiessness to 


the music, which wethink may fairly be con- | 
sidered one of the weak points of the suite in | 


question; this featureis by no means always 
present or even preminent, but at times it does 
pervade the music. With this exception 
the suite occupies a distinct and promi- 
nent position among works of its kind: 


} it is full, from the first allegro to the 


perpetuum mobile, of the freshest, most 


| Winning and graceful mele ‘vy, of clever 


thematic treatment, and is always interesting 
and original. In conception and execution 
the performance of this work comes nearest to 
perfection of perhaps anything we have heard 
from Mr. Gericxe in Boston, and this, too. in 
spite of a Weakness in the horns and a not too 


brilliant rendering of the first clarinet part; | 


the suings were never more resonant. their 


attack was superb, and all the intricacies of 


light and shade and the delicacy of the phras- | 
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i, ee, eee lg te i a ary tate ai RY Le ee Te 
ta fe up the “Gretchen” movement; the music 
is so sweet and tender, the character of 


Gre tchen, the conflicting play of her emotions, | 


are recorded in musical terms at once so. 
trong and true, that a distinct and profound 
mn ression should be made on the listener; 
this fails, the fault cannot lie with the 
music. Neither can the want of effectiveness 
traced to any deficiency in the techical part 
of the performance, which was distinguished 
by care, and had evidently heen prepared 
with industry. Was there not lacking some- 
where that sympathy with the strongly emo- 
tional tendency of Liszt’s music, withont 
which it can never possess its fullest mean- 


Tire symphony was a triumph of execution ; 
ij was played with real wirtuwositét, and this 
means, of course, an exceedingly rapid tempo 
for the last movement, which did not in any 
way interfere with clearness. We are becom- 
ing accustomed to this latter-day treatment 
of Beethoven, and it is in harmony with 
modern tendencies; whether it shall be made | 
arule will depend somewhat on that which: 
may be offered as a substitute. The study of 
Beethoven is far from being exhausted, and 
everything should be welcomed which may 
help to lead to a strongor and better interpre- 
fatton of his music. Next Saturday the fol- 
lowing music will be heard: 

Overture—‘The Barber of Bagdad”.>. Peter Cornelius 
(First time in Boston.) 
Concerto for pianoforte, in FE minor. ov. 11..F. Chopin 


Symphony No. 3, in A minor, “Scoteh’’.. Mendelssohn | 


Soloist—M Le, Ktelka Utassi. 
RIcHARD HEARD. 


eter ee ee ere eee 


MUSICAL. . » 
Boston Symphony Concert. 
The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches. 


| train Mus‘e Ha)l was well aitended, tnough there were 


many vacant ceats on the floor. The programme con. 
tained no novelty. It opened with Moszkowski’s ce- 
lightful Suite in F, No. 1, Op. 39, a charmingly melodi- 
ous work, beautiful in orchestraiion and rich both in 
solid and brilliant effects, which improves upon ac. 
quaintance. It was played exquisitely from beginning 
toend, savein some unsteadiness on the part of the 
first horn in the opening movement. The wood wind 
acquitted iteelf of the delicate work given to it 
with perfection of precision, unity and clearness. The 
“Gretchen” movement from Liszit’s “Faust” symphony 
followed. It is certainly one of its composer’s less 
bizarre conceptions, and has both grace anu sentiment, 
though it has the fault of monotony, and is spun out to 
too great lengih for its paucity of theme. This, also, 
was interpreted in a lovely manner, both strings and 
Wind being heard at their best. A fine and masterly 
rendering of Beethoven's fourth Symphony brought the 
concert to an end. On the whole, it was cone of the 


| broadest and most expressive interpretations the or. 


chestra has ever given uf the work. There Was a great 
stride in advance of the playing between this concert 
and the first, and Mr. Gericke appears to have got his 
forces into the best possibie order. There Was no solo. 
ist, a fuct that perhaps accounted for the lack of enthusi- 
asm On the part of the audience. 
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SEASON 1888-89, 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


 % a , wr iz a bi 
Bi ISTON 


Ill, CONCGERYE. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2/(TH, AT. 8; P.M: 


PROGRAMME. 


PETER CORNELIUS. OVERTURE. ‘The Barber of Bagdad.’’ 


(First time in Boston. ) 


MW. CHOPIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTR, in E minor, op. 11. 


Allegro maestoso.— Romance, Larghetto.— 
Rondo vivace.— 


MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 3. in A minor, ‘‘Seoteh.’’ 


Andante con moto.—Allegro un poco agitato.— 
Vivace non troppo,— Adagio.— 
Allegro vivacissimo, and Allegro maestoso assai. 


SOLOIST: 


MLLE. ETELKA UTASSI. 
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airs belonging to those scenes. Thus, a 4 where peculiar fancies possess the | 
queer, irregular chromatic phrase which is || and where even the mirth which will shin 
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pages. The haif-dreamy romance of the 
slow movement must have the warmthr of 


Another Orchestral Pro- ed is also a virtuoso, has Chopin es | of the 
gramme Played. | 


i - ° 
_| tender revery, while the finale needs an apt tocome tumbling alone into the score || even in a desert has in its own ¢ 
nf delvcately emphatic noe ation for its when the Barber appears, the main theme something of the mystery and tlie eractee 
1 Hides of hates” in a waste te o conaneen of a Figaro-like kind of song, and portions || choly which &re chief in the impression 
Ktelka Utassi - a New Pianist {ro which asks for technical dexterit ced of the love episode are put in squarely and || nature makes upon the mind and the dig. 
’ ae ance imposed with read intelli: ‘ frankly. But to find all that Mr. Weld says |] position. Called Scotch, the Symphony | | 
: ; aie aenislifes weeenm al he hitters Bence | the overture contains, one would need to || might for such reasons suit as well with | 
Hungary, Comes Out. Some of these qualities Miss Uteaal hos follow it with the music in hand or to have | some other isolated Northern region ‘for its} | 
Ee aes , ||| & wonderfully quick perception: for bits of || truth and its poetry are genera) and ] 
but not all. Her playing is gooa, but by no : ; , ' appeal | 
means great, and apparently ‘belones to ||! this and that are tossed together with ex- || to broad Sympathies rather than to local 
rT j that class which commands respect. and treme fancy and skill, creating a kaleid. | predispositions, 
The “Barber of Bagdad” Has its First : pe ho = ae a oscopic eifect which is now brilliant and . The orchestra played well all the even- 


even admiration, but ae pe pe yn | now merely charming, but which one can- ing, showing much consideration in follow. 
American Hearing, Something should perhaps be allowed tor | not at lirst resolve into its elements by any || ing the pianist, and almost outdoing them. 
her strangeness here and for her undoubted | means, | Selves in the symphony. of which many 
jrexperience of such a room as the Music | HT pew bat will undoubtedly most strike the || passages — suche instance, as the. 
es Hall; but still | must speak of her perform. | hearer and remain with him longest, are || “storm” of the’ first movement, and the, 
A new pianist occupied with her con- | anceas I find it. | the almost luscous sweetnes of tone which || more vibrant and vital parts of the scherzo | 
certo the central place in the performance | Her arms and hands have strength and ! 1S produced in some passages by the use of i ~—were wonderfully fine. The audience 
of lastevening’s Symphony Orchestra pro. || eedom. and her tinger work is clean, gen- | ||| the muted violins with horns o; wooden } applauded all liberally, but was very warm | 
ay erie Teo tat || erally even and often brighé and keen, its | || Wind,the fascinating union at times of horns || Over the symphony, parts of Which had 

gramme. This was Miss Etelka Utassi, who flowing effect being enhanced by the beau- | and ’cellos, the graceful ease of the languor- || double recognition.’ 
has recently come from Europe and estab- || tiful tone of the Steinway which she used. | ous melodies, the curious vivacity obtained | At the concert of next week Mr. Kneise] 
lished herself as a teacher of the piano-|| 1should judge her also to be an accurate ||| by interrupting a passage in one rhythm | will be the soloist and play Beethoven’s 
forte at a school of music in New York. player, although, as she oheently fell into ||| with a barof different ¢ aracter, and tie | first violin concerto. The other numbers 
Sh ti that tr hich that almost inaudible de ivery whicn the || Piduancy of certain repetitions, in which } will be Gade’s “Michael Angelo” overture 

© 8 & native of that country w majority of women players take for a pian- ||| the character of a phrase is quite trans! and Schumann’s B-flat symphony. 

has contributed so much to music, and || issimo, it was not always possible to tell || formed by an unexpected alteration in its| A“Young Folks’ popular comesrt” by the 
especially to this department of it—Hun- || whether some rapid and full phrases wers | | Volcing. orchestra is announced for the afternoon of 
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: all enunciated in passing. fler sus. | | The overture is i : V s Nov 7 
core 9nd ahe brought WARd ROS excelent | tained passages were very pleasing in leave on some minds the ieeprangmay M4 ges EBS NeXt. The ret be on 
credentials as to her study and her prac- || equality of tone and in smoothness of read- ||| beine everything by turns and nothing | most attractive—the “Zampa”? overture, the 
ticeofherartat home. She is stated to || ing, and sheshowed in them a reasqnable || | long, as also most hearers will be disap. | Moszkowski suite, the “Sylvia” ballet 
have been a regular pupil of Liszt—not |} amount of sentiment, sincere and earnest, || | pointed in the ending, which is tame and} music, part of Bizet’s “Arlesiennes” and 

] in the vast category of neophyte || but placid rather than deep. Therefore she | flat compared to much which has pre- the “Tannhauser” march for the orchestr 
ee et “he vast category ind to || Succeeded best m the broader and calmer [eeded. This last circumstance may be with an aria aed some songs for George J 
Pianists whom he consented to hear and to ‘| aspects of the first movement and in the | sails Scent wed Davies ed, 
criticise—and to have had the benefit | ecmenoe, Which was very jmeritorionsly | ec ignt Bod ae zaee he eet is not a | ; | 

i s, as || played. But the rondo was cleariy eyon | concert overture, an eads, Of course,| tHE y a 5 
ee eroction he pg wagering her powers to render fitly. She took it up | directly into some stage effect; and there Heats eign ae Yon . POPULARS. 
¢ | in @ very slow time, which she relaxed || Will be compensation tor the comparative sew’ wNATIOS A. Kllis, to whose untir- 
With the teacher and husband of |! stil] more in the more arduous parts, and | Smallness of the various samples which } ing labor in the management of. the business 
Mme. Essipoff, Professor Leschelitzky, | she gave it without either the poetry or the | Cornelius here gives of his material in | interests of the Boston symphony orchestra 
Miss Utassi’s proficiency was such that she Lihat wnich 06 One 0. +R, ape pee ng me Bs ae aa fedovente ee proot so much of ‘the: gudess of this o tien une 
Pep ; | 'sentials, and presented it ratchy an Spirit- | re ° en ought, ' 2 SUCCESS 0 4S organization 
was accepted as a teacher in the Royal lessly, although with grace and sweetness. ‘and = an_ art. Which is by turns | is due, has at last sueceeded in completing a 
Academy of Music at Buda-Pesth, and this The few tinal bars, however, were given genial and dashing. The general conclu. long contemplated plan f RURE sah 
foreign indorsement it undoubtedly was! with an unexpected energy. and quite | $10n is that the author held a facile and Beople’s po tab face ite ‘C ries of young 
which led to her being engaged to teach in| stirred the audience to a hearty recall. dexterous pen, that he had bretty things to f ijgn. a aa ica aha boric i BP rtedebinn sete, diree- 
this count Of whatshe may have done Her manner is’tibon the whole a auiet, say and could put them elegantly or -oddly, piven durin ia ao: iy © a UU Certs | Walk De 
be ; dignified one, but she uses far too much of and that his music, being tuneful and un- Conceal this a Tag whe Season, JA Slnyle 
a pianist at home I have heard| the wasteful and usolecs flopping motion of constrained, ought to be fayorable for but certain difficulties von oe el, [ast Season, 
nothing; but her first American appear-| the wrist, which may have served as a sen- singers; but that there are no signs here of give the additional c manne! It Beal be i to» 
ances have been at the rehearsal and con- || timental affectation im Liszt, but which Surpassing talent .or impre<sive power. though the popularit ond ores y x pron al- 
tt of this week. She has an agreeable || detracts from the sustained tone, the power || And, as this “Barber” was meant to give assured he Get ons tie ° Ti a scieme was 
a | Bes ; andthe evenness of his pupils. So far as | pleasure and set out a fanciful story in be- was taken tb oh at a “f ier ee ae pie 
manner, a sturdy figure, a good presence, she goes she is to be commended; but she is | Dtt'ng dress, it is not difficult to believe | onoavame t a Ay wore nea es ane the 
and a round, pleasant face, surrounded by | ] sngagements of the yo en Wy = made 
-rformances 


ee 


ee 


| | not yet so far advanced as to merit rank as | that it has been arcepted as a standard | with a view to extra 
an ample mass of blonde hair, and accentu- || an artist for the great concerts. B that Che mittee a ermany. snd in this city at stated intervals. The 
ated by the wearing of spectacles, which The Overture || country also, if it wove to te af sage om orchestral ‘programmes to be ween 
ive her quite a scholastic air. was a heretofore unheard extract from the || senfed. ; : | hay ‘ Mises EOI } e's Popvlars” will be 
Her choice of music fell upon | unfamiliar score—brought to this country | The Symphony | education Of those who a itend “aud the solos 
Chopiin’s EK Minor Concerto, | by Arthur Weld—of Péter Cornelius’ opera, of the evening was the “Scotch,” of Men- | isfs will be of the same high standing as those 
which furnished a ready test of her abilj- | “lhe Barber of Bagdad.” The taking bary- delssohn, always a favorite with the musi- con tlaaee the symphony concerts. No sea- 
ties and her style, because it is familiar to} tone solo and chorus, “Salamaleikoum,” cian because of its beautiful workmanship, | 500 Hexets will be sold tor the “Young Peos 
allobservers of pianoforte virtuosity, and | WS introduced last season by the Cecilia, 


; 7 : ple’s Populars,” and the prices will be put 

| pedi thik weed sceniatee atin get and with the unlearned lover of music be-| at the popular tates of 25 cents for adintasion 
: | 1 st 1 i strong love 
has been played here as recently as in the duet for sopranoand tenor, were sung at 


cause of its tender beauty of melody, its | and reserved seats are 60c., 75¢c. and $1, 
Bymphonylconcert of Oct. 29, 1887, when. the last Worcester festival ander Mr. Weld’s mig Sherali ont ee hiake has Pra e-soat oevhaiaen Within the means ar ans Tne ‘tl st 
Mme. Teresa Carreno wasthe soloist. It is’ baton ; but this was the tirst performance of sarc ee 8 edly ta and homely humor, and its concert of the series will be given on Wed rg 
‘work which, while it makes no such de-| the overture on this side of the Atlantic, fetnile iy eh spirits. The student of ° nes- 
mand for massive power asthe concerts of | _ Lhe operais both dramatic and humor- 


details always remembers with admiration | “@¥ afternoon, Nov. 7, when the programme 
s nahagd wath will be as follows: Overture “Zampa,” 
ous, and it is intended to have an oriental pow a strangely suggestive quality is Given | Herold: Ar 
Beethoven, Brahms and some others do, fiavor, as the title of it implies that its 


by the frequent recourse to the wooden ia with orchestra (to be an-. 
- yet requires « union of many fine ualities har 7 , wind instruments—the clarinets and oboes nounced), George J. Parker, tenor; suite in 
from the pianist who would render it to ; Scenes. and characters are Kastern, The F | 


, P : _} esnecially—resting upon the lower strings No. 1, op. 39, Moszkowski songs with 
“perfection. Entire purity of exccatinn and | analysis of the overture which was Con- and upon the fulness and force of a founda. piano, Mr. Parker, waltz and polka from |! | 
gum idity of tone are perhaps its chief | at some length what an attentive listener tien bass built up without any hel 
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| tributed to the Bulletin by Mr. Weld showed “Sylvia,” Delibes; eT? Arlesienne,” No. 2 
reauisites, and these must be || would dedima to himself; namely, that and coapones. not to dwell npon other fino oa bs craprencan ese, ae 


“not only in the song-like melodies | and original features. Itis true that there; @ : sea 
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BOSTON 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 


eee sett 


First 


‘OUNG PEOPLE'S PopuLAR 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 7. 


AT 2380. 


LL LL tC ee ttt. att tea, 


SOLOIST: 


MR. GEORGE J. PARKER. 


OTERTURE. ‘Zampa.” 


ARIA, 


SUITE in F, No. 1, Op. 39. 


SONGS wiITH PIANO. 


WALTZ AND PIZZICATO POLKA. from “Sylvia.” 


L,ARLESIENNE, No. 2, 


MARCH. ‘*Tannhzeuser.’’ 


SO me - . — 


Programme. 


HAROLD 


VR. PARKER. 


MOSZKOWSKI 


Vik. PARKER. 


DELIBES 
BIZET 
: WAGNER 


di ee eee Sa 


Sale of Seats opens at the box Office, Music Hall, Monday next, at 8 A. M. 
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ton Symphony orchestra was given at Music. 
Hall last eveming under Mr. Gericke’s direc- 
tion, with Mme. Etelka Utasse, pianis(, as the. 
| Soloist, and the programme as a whole again. 
|| Showed a disposition upon Mr. Gericke’s part 
|| to recognize the wishes and tastes of ‘the 
| patrons of these concerts. The overture to 
|| “The Barber of Bagdad,” by Peter Cornelius, 
|| made the novelty of the evening, having its first 
| hearing here on this occasion; and it proved 
| another most enjoyable evidence of the merits | 
|| ofits composer. Other portions ot the opera 
| have already had a hearing here in the Cecilia 
concerts of last season, but the overture is. 
by far the most interesting selection yet 
brought forward. Its themes are of the 
| most fascinating originaiity and the orchestral 
| score has all the brilliant coloring and 
Strongly contrasting effects of Berlioz com- _ 
| position. The wood wind instruments are | 
used with admirable skill, and the overture 
| Certainly commends:itself to all unprejudiced 
| Music lovers as a work of singular inspira- 
tion. Mr. Gericke’s reading gave its striking | 
Characteristics in the best form, and its per- 
formance called out a hearty commendation 
of its merits from the audience. Mime. Etelka | 
Utasse, the soloist, is a newcomer to Amer- 
ican concert halls, and is anative of Hungary, 
who has eyaenhly had the advantage of ' 
an association with the best masters of the. 
pianoforte. Her playing isthat of an artist 
pies by nature with keen musical 
nstinets, and she ypives pleasure, by 
the iteiligenee, taste and skill” she 
displays in all her work. Her touch 
1s limpid, dainty and sympathetic, and she 
brought out the beauties of the E minor con- 
certo, by Chopin. fwith fine success. Her 
playing of the second movement, the rom- 
anee, Showed her best abilities, and the lead- 
ing theme was sung upon the instrument with 
great expression and artistic feeling. The 
faultiess accuracy and remarkable clearness | 
With which the rondo was played also showed 
_ the player to bean artist of excellent parts, 
and in the finale she displayed a 
reserve force that gave a most brill- 
lant ending to the coimpusition.! Mme. 
Utasse gained the applause of her audience iu 
the most honest fashion, and merited the 
favor which was shown her performance, 
The programme was ended with Mendels- 
sohn’s “S$cotch’? symphony, the beauties of 
Which again gave enjoyment as performed 
wider Mr. Gericke’s baton, Next week’s pro- | 
gramme includes the overture, “Michael An- 
gxelo,”’” Gade, the concerto for violin, Beeth- 
oveu’ and the symphony No. 1, in B flat, Schu- 
Mann, the soloist being Mr. Frank Kneisel. 
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time Trad MUSsic. 


THe Tuirp SympHony Concert.— The regu- | 
lar Symphony Concert in Music Hall last Satur- | 
day evening was chiefly remarkable for the most | 
unsatisfactory and amateurish performance of. 
Chopin’s E minor pianoforte concerto that has | 
been heard in this city since the Boston Sympho 
ny Concerts were established. No musician will 
deny this. The unfortunate soloist for the work 
was Mile. Etelka Utassi. The lady was an- 
nounced as a pupil of Liszt and Leschetizki, but 
that she has been in any representative sense a 
pupil of either of these great teachers was cer- 
tainly not made evident by her playing. We 
fail to understand wherein it would be an act of | 
Kindness to advance any excuses for the ama- 
teurish young débutante, for it was mainly her 
fault that an abundance of conceit und presump- 
tion incited her appearance; and iu a highly im- 
portant concert then and. there to take the conse- 


q Guences of her inability to be what she desired to 


appear. True, she now and then played a very 
good scale, and in the first movement of the 
work she was somewhat musical; but through- 


‘Out the most apparent features of her perform- 


ance were that the concer to was too difficult for her, 
and that she had had either a very limited ex pe- 
rience in playing with an orchestra or was wholly 
incapable of doing it. It is no exaggeration to 
say that there are at least a score of pianists in 
this city, who at a few hours’ notice, could have. 
appeared at much better advantage with the E | 


‘ minor concerto than did Mlle. Utassi. The whys | 


and wherefores of Mr. Gericke’s consent that such 
an audacious little amateur should appear in| 
public with an orchestra under his direction are 


4s mysterious as her performance was discredit- 


able, That Mlle. Utassi’s instructor is Mr. 
Gericke’s friend may be all very true, but cer- 
tainly our esteemed conductor was not very de- 
sirous of showing either his respect or his friend- 


ship for Prof. Leschetizk1, or he would not have 


ermitted the artistic and famous instructor to 
be so cruelly represented as he actually was by 
Mile. Utassi’s very bad playing. We have been 
told by a number of well informed musicians that 
Mile. Utassi is really an excellent pianist, but 
that she did herself as well as all concerned a 
deep injustice at her Boston début. That an 
such statements in the lady’s behalf ven be all 
very true we do not deny; but it is equally true 
that in rendering a verdict of her performance of 
the concerto in question it is neither within the 
juror’s nor the critic’s province to consider what 
Mile. Utassi might, could, would or should do, 
but what she actually did. The overture for the 
concert was ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad ” by Peter 
Cornelius. This composer is but little known in 
this country, but in Germany he is recognized as 
one of the most clever and successful exponents 
of the cause of Richard Wagner that has yet ap- 
peared. Hisoverture may be all that Mr. Arthur 
Weld affirms that it is in his scholarly and inter- 
esting analysis of it, but for reasons which 
inhere in the work itself it would be manifestly un- 
fair to determine its merit as the result of a single 
hearing. ‘The symphony was Mendelssohn’s 
familiar No. 3 (Scotch) ina minor which was 
charmingly rendered from begiuning to end. 
The soloist for this evening’s concert will be 
Mr. Kneisel, who will perform Beethoven’s con- 
certo for violin. The programme will otherwise 
consist of Gade's overture to ‘* Michael Angelo,” 
and Schumann’s Symphory No. 1 in flat 
major. 
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SPEGIAL ANNOUNGEMEN'. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


t 
\ 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 


First 


Patt Denn ad Dan | 
OUNG I Ht () LE S meine LAR, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 


AT (2 og. 


SOLOIST: 


MR: GLORGE J; PARKER. 


Programme. 
OTERTURE. “*Zampa.” 


ARIA. , 
VR. PARKER. 


SUITE in F, No. 1, Op. 39. 


SONGS witrH PIANO. . : , 
vik. PARKER. 


WALTZ AND PIZZICATO POLKA. from “Sylvia.” 


L,ARLESIENNE, No. 2. 


MARCH. ‘Tannhbveuser.’’ 


Sale of Seats opens at the Box Office, Music Hall, Monday 


HAROLD 


MOSZKOWSK I 


DELIBES 
BIZET 


next, at 8 A. M. 
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~ MUSICAL MATTERS, — 
Havel 
Symphony Coieert 
---Mime. Utasse, Soloist. 


The third of theseason’s concerts by the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra was given at Music 
Hall last everng under Mr. Gericke’s diree- 
ton, With Mme. Etelka Utasse, pianis!, as the 
Soloist, and the programme as a whole again 
showed a disposition upon Mr. Gerieke’s part 
to recognize the wishes and tastes of the 
patrons of these concerts. The overture to 
“The Barber of Bagdad,” by Peter Cornelius, 
made the novelty of the evening, having tts first 


hearing here on this occasion; and it proved : 


another most enjoyable evidence of the merits 
of its composer. Other portions ot the opera 
have already had a hearing here in the Cecilia 
concerts of last season, but the overture is 
by far the most interesting selection yet 


brought forward. Its themes are of the 


most fascinating originaiity and the orchestral 
score has all the brilliant coloring and 
Strongly contrasting effects of Berlioz com- 
position. The wood wind instruments are 
used with admirable skill, and the overture 
Certainly commends itself to all unprejudiced 
music lovers as a work of singular inspira- 
tion. Mr. Gericke’s reading gave its striking 
characteristics in the best form, and its per- 
formance called out a hearty commendation 
of its merits fromthe audience. Mine. Etelka 
Utasse, the soloist, is a newcomer to Amer- 
ican concert halls, and is anative of Hungary, 
who has evidentiy had the advantage of 
an association with the best masters of the 
pianotorte, Her playing isthat of an artist 
eitted by nature with keen musical 
instinets, and she yives pleasure by 
the Inteilizence, taste ana skili® she 
displays in all her work. Her touch 
Is limpid, dainty and sympatheue, and she 
brought out the beauties of the E minor econ- 
certo, by Chopin, fwith fine suecess. Her 
playing of the second movement, the rom- 
anee, showed her best abilities, and the leaa- 
Ing theme was sung upon the instrument with 
great expression and artistie feeling. The 
faultiess accuracy and remarkable clearness 
With which the rondo was played also showed 
the Player to bean artist of excellent parts, 
and in the finale she displayed a 
reserve force that gave a most brill- 
lant ending to the coinposition.!) Mme. 
Utasse gained the applause of her audience iu 
the most honest fashion, and merited the 
favor which was shown her performance. 
Phe programme was ended with Mendels- 
sohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, the beauties of 
Which again gave enjoyment as perforined 
under Mr, Gericke’s baton. Next week’s pro- 
gramme includes the overture, “Michael An- 
KelO,”” Gade, the concerto for violin, BDeeth- 
ove’ and the symphony No. 1, in B flat, Schu- 
Maun, the soloist being Mr. Frank Kueisel. 
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THE TuHirp SympnHony Concert.— The regu- | 
lar Symphony Concert in Music Hall last Satur- | 
day evening was chiefly remarkable for the most | 
unsatisfactory and amateurish performance of 
Chopin’s E minor pianoforte concerto that has 
been heard in this city since the Boston Sympho 
ny Concerts were established. No musician will 
deny this. The unfortunate soloist for the work 
was Mile. Etelka Utassi. The lady was an- 
nounced as a pupil of Liszt and Leschetizki, but 
that she has been in any representative sense a 
pupil of either of these great teachers was cer- 
tainly not made evident by her playing. We 
fail to understand wherein it would be an act of 


‘Kindness to advance any excuses for the ama. | 


teurish young débutante, for it was mainly her | 
fault that an abundance of conceit und presump- 
tion incited her appearance; and iu a highly im- 
portant concert then and there to take the conse- 
quences of her inability to be what she desired to 
appear. True, she now and then played a very 
good scale, and in the first movement of tte 
work she was somewhat musical; but through- 
out the most apparent features of her perform- 
ance were that the concer to was too difficult for ber, 
and that she had had either a very limited €xpe- 
rience in playing with an orchestra or was wholly 
incapable of doing it. It is no exaggeration to | 
Say that there are at least a score of pianists in 
this city, who at a few hours’ notice, could have 


_ appeared at much better advantage with the E 
‘ minor concerto than did Mlle. Utassi. The whys 


and wherefores of Mr. Gericke’s consent that such 
an audacious little amateur should appear in 
public with an orchestra under his direction are 


aS mysterious as her performance was discredit- 


able, ‘That Mlle. Utassi’s instructor is Mr. 
Gericke’s friend may be all very true, but cer- 
tainly our esteemed conductor was not very de- 
sirous of showing either his respect or his friend- 
Ship for Prof. Leschetizki, or he would not have 
permitted the artistic and famous instructor to 
be so cruelly represented as he actually was by 


Mile. Utassi’s very bad playing. We have been 
told by a number of well informed musicians that 
Mile. Utassi is really an excellent pianist, but 


that she did herself as well as all concerned a 
deep injustice at her Boston début. That any 


such statements in the lady’s behalf may be all 


very true we do not deny; but it is equally true 


that in rendering a verdict of her performance of 
the concerto in question it is neither within the 


juror’s nor the critic’s province to consider what 
Mile. Utassi might, could, would or should do, 
but what she actually did. ‘The overture for the 
concert was ‘* The Barber of Bagdad ” by Peter 
Cornelius. This composer is but little known in 
this country, but in Germany he is recognized as 
one of the most clever and successful exponents 
of the cause of Richard Wagner that has yet ap- 
peared. Hisoverture may be all that Mr. Arthur 
Weld affirms that it is in his scholarly and inter- 
esting analysis of it, but for reasons which 
inhere in the work itself it would be manifestly un- 
fair to determine its merit as the result of a single 
hearing. ‘The symphony was Mendelssohn’s 
familiar No. 3 (Scotch) ina minor which was 
charmingly rendered from begiuning to end. 
The soloist for this evening’s concert will be 
Mr. Kneisel, who will perform Beethoven’s con- 
certo for violin. ‘The programme will otherwise 


- consist of Gade's overture to ‘* Michael Angelo,” 


The Piano u 


and Schumann’s Symphory No. 1 in B flat 
major. 
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The Symphony Concert of Saturday—A 


Tuneful Programme. 


‘ Although each of the three larze numbers 
“Presented at Saturday's coucert was Classical, 
they were of that classicality which does not 
preclude tune, but presents it in a prescribed 
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a man playing upon the orchestra, as an organ- 


ist performs upon bis instrument, with freedom 


and individuality. The Scherzo aroused more 
enthusiasin than any symphonic movement re- — 


cently given in Boston. It was but just that it | 
should, for no composer has so entirely caught 
the daintiness, spirit, and popular style of the 


Scherzo as Mendelssohn, and in this move. , 


a 7 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The programme of the third symphony concert, 
given in the Music Hall last Saturday évening, 
was as follows: | | 


rnelius— Overture to ‘“‘Der Barbier von a” 
Onepin oeare No. 1, in E minor "Op. 1 Bagdad 


Mendelssohn—Symphony No. 8, in A minor,“Scotch,” : 


~"\ @ecent and jollity. But, for the rest, the perform- 


ance was exceedingly fine and sympathetic. 
Our symphony concert audiences have had sey- 


| €ral unpleasant things said of them, from time té 


time; among others, that they went to the 


, Symphony concerts more for Sweet fashion’s sake 
| than for that of the music. We, for one, have © 
never quite believed in the truth of this Charge; 


without imagining for a moment that every per- 


manuer, with the appropriate contrasts of sit mg so foe beter rome Ary ik po 
| a4 ; . ; » sw 
character and key. Such formality, or rather is everywhere apparent One could have dv- 
symmetry, of presentation, dozss not detract | sired o bolder, more virile clarinet tone in the | 
at all from the enjoyiment of the laity, while it | first ae Dako a a in this fori _ ete 
: : : made amends and performed fineiy. was, In 
adds a great deal to the pleasure of the trainea fact, a symphony that gave constant oppor. 
| Suditor. It was therefore common ground, the tunities to the wood wind, and the quaint duet 
programme of this concert, on which the mu- between Clarinet and bassoon in the finale was a 
sician and tune-lover could meet. It began good culmination of the generaliy exeellent 
with, Cornelius’ Overture to the ‘‘Barber of 1 work of these instruments. 
Bagdad,” which was : pompous enough to be | It means a great deal that Mendelssohn should 
written for an emperor. lam sure that the | have succeeded in catching up the flavor of the 
barber im question called himself a “tonsorial | folk music of Scotland and reproducing it thus, 
artist,’" if the music gave any clue to his teel- | foy many are the great German composers who 
ings. Itwas magnificently performed, and the | have attempted this and failed, Beethoven, 
jovial character of some of its themes made a. schumani and Franz have all endeavored to 
very pleasant impression. Itis a regular Will | draw some inspiration from the Seutch folk. 
oO the wisp in the matter of form, beginning in song, and the result, while excellent as music, 
the most out of the way fashion. as formless as has uot been remarkably Scotch. In most re- 


le. Etel} - Son in the Music Hall on Friday afternoons and 

op ompe tht ga dr TW aeatiaai was pro. | Saturday evenings understands every measure of - 
duced at Bayreuth, not even Gol dmark’s «Mor. | ? Brahm symphony or @ Schumann overture, 

Peter ee made so much talkin the musical worldas | “© have seen no valid reason for doubt. 
Peter Cornelius’s “Barbier yon Bagdad” has since | ‘& that the larger part of the audience 
its revival a year or two ago. When first given in | “2° to the concerts because they really liked 
Weimar, in 1858, under Liszt’s direction, it only them, upon the whole. The exact comprehension 
had a single performance, and even the very |  @ piece of music does rot always 
mildest succes d’estime, at best. It is likely indicate the amount of pleasure derived from lis- 
enough that its not being repeated after the first | tening to it, nor vice versa. Still it is well for an 
night was not wholly owing to a want of popular | ®Udience, esp ecially when its appreciation of good 
appreciation; for Liszt was usually very ener- | Music has béén called in question, to be on its 
getic in finishing any new work that he had taken | guard against openly committing itself in a way 
in charge, and the mere lack of applause on an { 10t flattering to its perspicacity. Last Saturday 
| Opening night could hardly have Stopped him. It | evening brought with it the curious, and not en- 
is known that Cornelius, after the fashion of } tirely cheering, spectacle of the audience going, 
young composers—for although he was thirty | 48 with one consent, into acmiring raptures 
when he wrote it, the “Barbier” was practically his | Over something,which every musician present 
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if it were a symphony on the beginnings of 
proteplasm, and then suddenly becoming 
decorous and syinmetrical as thouch it had 
always intended to lie a Mozart, Sonata-form 
Overture. It gives a zood sufticiency of tricky 
rhythms, but out orchestra caught these up as 


Onitedly as if they had heen breuvht up on 5-4 7 


or 7-8 rhythms from childhood. 
Especiaily noticeable and commendable was 


close, a touch worthy of Becthoven, with | 
whom the bassoon was a favorite instrument, : 
and who frequently used it in just such humor- | 


ous fashion. The brasses came out strong and 


Mr. Gericke no longer sits on the bells of these 


‘instruments (figuratively speaking) in vehem- 
@ntrepression. The important harp part was | 
also very finely given. Now followed another 
_tuneful work, Chopin's EF. minor concerto, pers 


formed by Mile. Ktelka Utassi, a pupil of Liszt 
and of Leschetzsky, a Huugarian ladv and a 


very poetic pianisite. Let me speak the worst 
first. She evidently is not quite at ease in play- 


cont times a great German composer—Max 
Bruch—is drawing from the same fount. and 
once said to me that he had examined and 
Studied :00 Scotch songs, yet even he, from all 
this repertoire, has drawn nothing so popular, 


60 true to nature, as is the scherzo of Mendels- 


sohn’s Scotch symphony. ‘Lhe grand contrasts 


afforded im ihe finale, evidently derived from 
, | the warlike side of the Scoteh people and 
the comical use of the bassoon towards the | 


_ Clear in this overture, 2nd 1 am glad to see that | 


legends, possibly from the poems of Ossian, make 
a noble ending to the work, and royally well 
was this movement performed. The breadth 
and majesty which were present:in the very 
independent coda of this made a climax of ex- 
traordinary effect, and although many took up 
their homeward march before it was reahed, 
these may regret losing the finest part of the 
symphony, for it is not with music as with 
drama; the greatest composers have fre puently 
reserved their mightiest thoughts for the last 
measures (the coda) of @ movement, while at 
the end of a play the stereotyped lovers gen- 
erally kneel in a stereotyped manner while the 
relenting parent shouts “Bless ve my children” 


ine»: see 


first work—had attempted some quite unprece- 
dented orchestral effects in his score, aad that, in 
many cases, his orchestration failed utterly to 
prodnce the effect intended. His own dissatisfac- 


_ tion with his score may have had something to do 
| with the withdrawal of the opera, after the first 
_ performance. Be this as it may, the work passed 


by practically unnoticed. Some time after.Cor- 
nelius’s death in 1874, it was found that his only 
manuscript score of the “Barbier” had been lost, 
and that nothing remained but the pianoforte 
©core and his first nearly obliterated pencil sketch 
of the instrumentation. From this scanty material, 
Levy of Munich and Mott] of Vienna undertook 
to evolve a new orchestral score, aided, no doubt, 
largely by Liszt’s advice, When the opera, thus 
remodelled, was revived in 1886-87, it came upon 
the musical world like a thunderciap out of the 


blue, and had an immense success. Several Ger- ( 


man critics have even fone so far as to rank the 
work as second only to the “‘Meistersineer” in the 


MU 


Third Symphony Concert—Etel 


knew was musically uncriticisable, something the 


repetition of which ought to endanger the good | 
; name of the concerts. No matter who blundered; 


the audience did not seem to know that a blunder 
had been committed, and smacked its lips over a 
dose such as has not been administered to it for 
many years. ’ 

The next programme is: Gade, overture, 


| “Michelangelo,” op. 39; Beethoven, violin con- 
| Certo in D, op. 61; Schumann, Symphony No. 1, in 
B-flat, op. 38, Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the vio- 


ERS. 


Trav 


Utassi, Pianist. 


Twenty-two weeks from tonight, at the Bos- 


ka 


| 


field of musical comedy. Last season the Cecilia | t0n Theatre, there will be inaugurated a twos 
fave some selections from it, with a pianoforte | Weeks’ season of opera in German by the Metro. 
aoe arranged by Mr. Arthur Weld, and 3 eat at House Company of New York, 
am a , how Mr. Gericke gives us the overture. The sparkle | Anton Seidl, conductor; Edmund C, Stanton, 
ef the Romauze per ge Mog peonueh aul | tua hg rg a praene gpt. m8 yn | | 2n¢ originality of this overture strike one at once; | manager. The N ibelungen dramas, “Tetgemn 
4nd also in the first movement the « hading was 7 este te ‘bea hried Slagman ieee 8 - » | there isa kaleidoscopic brilliancy about it that | and Isolde,’’ and probably, ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ 
perfection itecif. In ali points of delicate | mf ij * POP ser, usa reminds one not a little of Berlioz in his most will be among the works by Wagner performed. — 
work the pianist was entirely at home, and she | ly heard in ight opera. It reads: fantastic mood. The alternations between the The third symphony concert programme wa: 
gave Chopin afemininity which by no means | _ 14am informed you are the manager for Mr. fomic and the serious, the portentous and the e* hea rs iy, 

sentimental, are, at first, almost baftling, : There eter Cornelius, y Adios ke A fag po of Bagdad.” | 


Gisagreed with many portions of the work. Her | Gericke, and I write to ask you to Say to him 
scale work andruns of thirds were excellent |that be must not use the title “Barber of Seems to ba no ttl? Musical invention, 4nd thera | Chopin. Concerto for, pianoforte, in E minor, 
is Certainly a great deal of vigor in the writing. op. ite | 


and free from biur (the octaves could have ~ gece on we Re a a se a as VaR ; 
ae ; > end she gave the | the title 7s mine ¥Y copyright, it bein @ name endelesok n, Symphony No. 3, in A or, 
been broader), and at the end she ¢ hd 5 _ Of its real quality one can not judge after a single “Scotch.” Bees 


Ost difficuit bravura passages in a manner Of a libretto written by me some seven years . ae 
that sowed that sho had not exhausted her tince and copyrighted by.me. My title is “The hearing, but even this first hearing was immense. } The soloist was Mile. Etelka Utassi. Corneliug 
strength.- She was recalled twice with great | Barbers of Bagdad’”’ (the plural), but the title ly enjoyable. It was well played, too, although | ig getting to be a popular fellow hereabonts. 
enthusiasm by the audienco, who were evi- , used by Mr. Gericke comes under the head of | ONE Suspects, somehow, that more might be made | Mr. Lang and The Cecilia tirst show us all what. 
Gently delighted with the delicacy of her play- |-“‘eolorable imitations,’’ and renders him liable _ Of it after longer stuay. manner of man he is by two excerpts from the. 
: | The beautiful “Scotch” Symphony was admira- opera of “The Barber ;” then Mr, Weld puts ix: 


: dada for vr wrest I don’t wish to put him or you of : 
‘Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony close © | any trouble or annoyance, but I |must defen bly ‘played throughout, the wood-wind and the Ne theca 
| - Holins covering themselves with especial glory in | * S¥Ccessful word for him into the ear of the 


concert. I have never heard it better ae or | my rights. 
executed. The clasticity of the tempo, chanz- There was, we believe, no attempt made by 
dog constantly with the lights atid shacows of | Liszt or Cornelius, to. copyright the title of the 


new opera, ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad,’”’ which was 
‘first produced in 1858. . 


ing to orchestral accompaniment, ana used a to the retiring audience. Louis ex ELsoy. 


' Hitie too much liberty in tempo, besides lacking ‘ 
in breadth. The rondo was taken too slow, and _ One of the most amusing and absurd things 


with not enough abandon. But having said | that can happenina presumably musical com- 
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| the Vivace non troppo, which movement, how: | Worcester Festival programme committee and 
ever, was taken quite too fast—mark again the} 5°mMeof us get a farther look at his meth< O85 
“non troppo”—losing thereby much of its Scotch and, lastly, enters Mr. Gericke with anoth 
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Nothing has caused for some time more diecussion in | CAGES iti as 8 SARS IME Pn eee a Teen yh Niet ee ORR aay ~ Eaten et Me | 
Boston than the standpoints taken by Mr. Apthorp and A Sa EE St SE Ia TE i i 5 Aces Ici re eile A Ee he «aie 

- Mr. Elson on the performance of M’i:e Etelka Utassi at nein 


with the | arecent s3mphony concert. There ia little doubt that 
ane eer nm fateh | «the engagement of this yonng lady to play the Chopin EAI SIS 2 AMBRE MABE SD FOE ORES le CARR MLRROT FORT 2 
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cum p: aed conductor; it stands for & own mus‘cal wares te the detriment of those from other 
z of parts in perfect accord one with am- and larger musical centres. Great artiste with world- al Impos.tion or. its audiences and an outrage on art. 


» which by reason of long and severe work Wide reputations are accepted asa matter of course; The most pronounced instance of this kind that has occured in the above | 


m - sigan but it is almost impossible for new comers to fight 
ve, formed a united, homogeneous and sym- against the old fashioned cliquee. The best of the ivke concerts was the appearance of Mlle. Etelka Utassi, pianist, Saturday Eve- | 


hetic whole, capable like prepared clay in | (ior most criticism isa joke) is that were many of the La ; : 
e ha ads of the sculptor of assuming the most Boston siandby 8 to make a first appearance bere to-day ning, Oct. 27th, who essayed Chopin’s Pianu Concerto in E minor. Heralded | 
yut ful shapes—but the clay must be pre- sha that aveardent mis Tickeal © muco wore cve as the pupil of Franz Liszt, (& Co.) a large and indulgent audience were led 
oa dtl must be the sculptor. i ; : a : a " P to «xpect much—they got the crudest perf rmance of this work, undoubtedly. | 
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lle, Utassi, the pianist mes | The Boston pr ustin rer di fo Hall— sa aes | 
op gr ee tears — pgenenn ded: mit. po Rana mod ochee sttae men ines nt that has ever been heard in Music Hall—one which, where it did not evoke | 
ppp |S ecgpig nds in Mew Faun Mater. Xt cannot be expected that these boss, whose he severest condemnation of intelligent critics, at least received the charit- | 
iach atetagan * | conce 8 Only cqua their inexperience, w c , : et . : adit 
- hac ‘in past years instruction from Liszt able to do justice to vet aaa auhed whuak Mite te de. aor consideratien of absolute silence. [he Hoine Journal pithily remarks: | 
eschetitzky. Her playing did not per- |Yete! to art work. Itis utterly unfair to allow such She now and then played a good seale and in the first movement of the : 


to fledgelings an opportunity for intiuenecirg public opinion 
ify her selection from among the scores — air Mey public Sod to se estheha, ‘A liberal work was somewhat musical; but throughout the most apparent features of 
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! pet mt pianists hereabouts, yet it had the | education Is a good preparation for literary and critical her performance were that the concerto was too difficult for her and that she | 


ofan man work; but experience is cven more recersary. Com- ; <i 
m of @ musical net while her touck % ‘parative knowledge, without which the spark in the uncut had either a very limited experience in playing with an orchestra or Was | 


. " ’ i . 
aad play ng of the slow movement gem, that later is to abine with dazzling brilifancy, will wholly incapable of doing it. ‘The why and wherefores of Mr, Gericke’s | 
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inequalities in the execution, never be discovered, is more needed than four sears 
consent that such an audacious little amatepr should appear in public with > 


hasty reading at Harvard College. Not but what each 
utiful music shone through them, paper has at least one crilic of more or less recognized it: oiiennirs le Alvan 
1 orchestra under his direction are as mysterious as her performance was | 


‘slow tempo at which the final rondo wbility; but these men are only too apt to delegate what. 
i ever they consider unimportant work to their under- 
linge. Asif any lifework could be unimportant! What 
can be more characteristic of the state of affairs here 
than the recent remark of one of our more prominent 
critics who had been twice to see a young actress: “! 
. Shall not go again,” he sald. ‘It is really unfair to the 
. | poor girl for me to continue to criticize her.” 


Ciscreditable.”? This covers pretty much the whole groun of che matter | 
and perhaps no more need here be said; but the momentous questions arise | 
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—are these outrageous an! disgraceful inflictions to be continued ?—Has the _ 
Boston Symphony Concert Stage been transformed into an arena for the | 
training of mere novices? If so why not be honest and acknowledyve it. 
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nough to set on fire with indignation the 


‘whole Harvard Musical Association (with 


‘afew individual exceptions)—and the sect 
te the end of the overture is relentlessly pur- 


- Cornelius couldn’t help it; he breathed 


only Liezt and Wagner, Wagner and Liszt, dur- 


piven 


‘eh 


% 


“hu 


. 


y 
t 


ing twentw-five years. The material upon 
Which the overture is built is mostly themes 
from the opera. They make a pot pourri in- 


f 


deed, but when the listener gets at the point of 


‘not concert overture—to be an extremely in- 


‘genious piece of writing; form it has not, but 


‘there is plenty of color, life, and even senti- 
ment. Space does not permit extended men- 


‘tion of the work. Mr. Gericke’s choice of the | 


“Overture was fortunate. There is no special 


_connection between the factors which consti- | 


“tuted last Saturday’s programme; a veritable 
“iconoclast to begin with; a model of the classic 


+ ag to end with, and a lovely romanticist upon 
he pianoforte to cement the two. Cementis, 
however, hardly the word, as Mendelssohn 
would have resisted any attempt to connect 
him with a breaker of musical law; and such, 


Wagner and their disciples. But to the pro- 


eu the sight of the purists, are Berlioz, Liszt, 


there is no denying the extreme grace with | 


B which Mendelssohn uses his tools ; the | faculties in that unbiassed state so necessary for atso- 


gressive they are alaw unto themselves, But 


'*Seotch’” symphony is lovely tausic, and 


ah! was it not beautifully played? ‘The 


work of this orchestra does not repre- | 


sent merely what seventy-five players, in 
dividually excellent,can do under the baton of 
an accumplished conductor; it stands for a 
welding of parts in perfect accord one with an- 


other, which by reason of long and severe work © 


have formed a united, homogeneous and sym- “against the old fashioned cliques. The best of the ioke 


(lor most criticism 13a joke) is that were may of the & 


‘pathetic whole, capable like prepared clay in 
the hands of the sculptor of assuming the most 


“beautiful shapes—but the clay must be pre- 


pared, and there must be the sculptor. 


Mile, Utassi, the pianist who comes to Boston | 


for her American debut, is about connecting 
herself as teacher with a schoolin New York, 

“having had in past years instruction from Liszt 
‘and Leschetitzky. Her playing did not per- 
haps justify her selection from among the scores 

of competent pianists hereabouts, yet it had the 
charm of a musical manner while her touch is 

lovely. Her playing of the slow movement 

showed some inequalities in the execution, 

though the beautiful music shone through them, 
while the slow tempo at which the final rondo 
was taken did not conceal the fact that its per- 
formance was an effort to hor, in compassing 
which the interpretation was almost barren of 
‘style. The andience applauded the player with 
mth, and she was honored with two recalls 


a the era of the concerto. The next progran-, 
™e is: Gade, overture, ‘Michael Angelo,” : 


4 ; is it time); Beethoven, concerto for violin; 


in, symphony, No, 1, in B flat; soloist, | 
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Nothing has caused for some time more discussion in 
Boston than the standpoints taken by Mr. Apthorp and 
Mr. Elson on the performance of M’i:e Etelka Utassi at 


arecent symphony concert. There ia little doubt that 
_ the engagement of this young lady to play the Chopin 
|, concerto Was an error of judgment; but as the know]. 


edge of ner failure at the Friday afternoon rehcarsa] 
had spread throughout the city, a great portion of the 
evening audience felt so relieved that there was no 
absolute break down that the applause was almost 


| Spontaneous. The unmusical people present were car. 
| rled away by the enthusiasm, and added to It, leaving 
the hall with the firm conviction that the pianist of the | 


evening had made a great success, M’ile Aus der Ohbe 
could not have been better treated. Tne Sunday papers 
were guarded in their criticisms, and an outsider might 


oy ‘ | eatily understand that the performance was a success. 
_ view of the composer, he can state this opera | The fecilngs of those who had gushed over M’lle Utassi 


Can hardly be described when Mr. Apthorp’s plain 
speaking appeared on Monday evening. 
* * * * * * * * 


Something must be very wrong somewhere when two 
presumably musical men assert opinions radically differ. 
ent. {tis simply impossibie that a performauce “which 
every musiclun present knew was musically uncricis- 
able” could call forth the following commendation : 


“The poetry of the romance was splendi!ly brought : 


Out, and also in the first movement the shading was per. 
fection itself, In all points of deligate work she was 


entirely at home.’’ It is evident that some one blun- — 
dered, Either one critic, out of kindness and sym- 


thy for the young lady, said too much, or the other was 


Carried away by the knowledge that Boston could 


supply any number of mediocre pianists who would 


have been Only too delighted to occupy the position of 


soloist, and in whose playing the eritic in question 
would doubtless find much to admire. 
* * * * * * * * 


Itis far beiter for a critic to ho'd himself aloof from 
artists. Unprejudiced, criticism should be, if it is to be 
worth anything! Constant daily inte:coarse and 
friendiy relations do not serve to leave the critical 


late fairness. Itis far from pleasant to serve up one’s 


friend’s faults for the delectation of the public, and the 
temptation is great to gloss over the errors avd dwell 
only upon the good points. Itis especially sad for a man 
to be brought up in one school and narruwed down to it 
to thé exclusion of everything else. ‘The provincialism 
of Boston is most felt in this very effort to cry up her 
Own mus‘cal wares to the detriment of those from other 
and larger musical centres. Great artists with world- 
wide reputations are accepted as a matter of course; 
but it is almost impossible for new comers to fight 


Boston siandbys to make a first appearance here to-day 
their treatment wou'd probably be much worse cven 
than that awarded M’ile Uiassi. 

* * . * * * * t 


The Boston press makes a great mistake in entrusting | 
its critical pen to cal!ow youths fresh from their Alma ; 


Mater. It cannot be expected thatthese boys, whose f 


conceit is only cqualled by their inexperience, will be & 
able todo justice to men and women whose life is de- § 


voted to art work. Itis utterly unfair to allow such § 


fledgelings an opportunity for intiue being public opinion 


—uofair both to the public and to the artists. A liberal § 
education is a good preparation for literary and critical ; 
work; but experievce is cven more recersary. Com- | 
parative knowledge,without which the spark inthe uncut | 


gem, that later is to ahine with dazzling briliiancy, will § 


never be discovered, is more needed than four years | 
hasty reading at Harvard College. Not but what each ‘ 
paper has at least one crilic of more or less recognized 

ubility; but these men are only too apt to delegate what- } 


ever they consider unimportant work to their under. 
linge. Asif any lifework could be unimportant! What 
can be more characteristic of the state of affairs here 


than the recent remark of one of our more prominent 
critics who had been twice to seea young actress: “J 


shall not go again,” he said. ‘It is really unfair to the 
poor girl for me to continue to criticize her.” . 
EMO. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 1888. 
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The contents of THE FOLIO are editorial except such articles as 
are accredited to their respective authors. 


CLASSICAL INCONSISTENCIES. 


While forecasting in a ree2nt issue the probabilities and possibilities of 
the present musical season, we took oceasion to express the hope, in view 
of the fact that comparative perfection was reasonably assured as regards the 
make up of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the splendid results that 
would naturally evolve, that musical crudities in the form of pseudo singers 
and half fledged pianists might not be introduced in conjunetion therewith 
to destroy the unity and consistency of elements that might otherwise exist. 
As regards this matter there was much and well grounded cause for complaint 
Jast season. Embryotic specimens of the genus soloist in several instances 
were foisted upon the intelligent and discriminating audiencee assembled at 
these concerts who had a right to expect the ripest musical efforts attainable. 
Disappointment and disgust were the inevitable results, and com} laints loud 
and deep were heard in consequence from those whe realized the inconsis- 
tency and incongruity of the combination. This season it was confidently 
hoped that the ‘eternal fitness” of things musical as exemplified in the 
Music Hall Symphony Concerts would be fully realized; but all hopes in thi. 


direction are evidently doemed to disappointment. One ean hardly be san- | 
guine of singers now-a-days; the race of good ones is nearly run out, and | 


the announcement of a new vucalist raises no morning glow of expectaney 


in our minds. But so far as instrumentalists are concerned, the conditions 


are vastly different, and the act of placing incompetent soloists in concerts 
of the highest order like those given by the Boston Symphony orchestra is | 


an impos.tion or. its audiences and an outrage on art. 


The most pronounced instance of this kind that has oceured in the above | 


concerts was the appearance of Mlle. Etelka Utassi, pianist, Saturday Eve- | 
ning, Oct. 27th, who essayed Chopin’s Piano Concerto in E minor. Ueralded 
as the pupil of Franz Liszt, (& Co.) a large and indulgent audience were led / 


to «expect much—they got the crudest perf rmance of this work, undoubtedly, 


that has ever been heard in Musie Hall—one which, where it did not evoke | 


he severest condemnation of intelligent critics, at least received the charit- 
table consideratien of absolute silence. [he Home Journal pithily remarks: 
“She now and then played a good scale and in the first movement of the 
work was somewhat musical; but throughout the most apparent features of 
her performance were that the Concerto was too difficult for her and that she 
had either a very limited experience in playing with an orchestra or was 
Wholly incapable of doing it. The why and wherefores of Mr, Gericke’s 
consent that such an audacious little amateur should appear in public with 
au orchestra under his direction are as mysterious as her performance was 
Giscreditable.”? This covers pretty much the whole groun] of che matter 


and perhaps no more need here be said; but the momentous questions arise | 


—are these outrageous an?! disgraceful inflictions to be continved?—Has the 
Boston Symphony Concert stage been transformed into an arena for the 
training of mere novices? If so why not be honest and wcknowledyge it. 
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aking the very bad weather of 
cert was highly gratifying. There was noth- 
ing in the programme announced that could 
be considered as more than usually attractive, 
and it really seemed as if genuine love for 
music might have prompted many to sacrifice 


their comfort and to brave the elements. The | 


plan of having a novelty on each programme 
is excellent, and should be carried out as long 
as possible. The following music was played: 
Overture—“The Barberof Bagdad”.... 


VS Som SAN o50 88'S. 9 4 Wied ¥ O Peter Cornelius 
(First time im Boston.) 


Concerto for pianoforte, in E minor, o 
11 


vider a tote ve od Chopin 

Allegro maestoso. Romance, Larghetto, 

Rondo vivace. 
Symphony No. 3,in A minor. “Scotch”. . 

ea F. Mendelssohn 

un poco 

Adagio. 

O maes- 

toso assai. 
Soloist—Mile. Etelka Utassi. 

It is soinewhat to be regretted that we have 
as yet in this country nothing by which to 
judge Cornelius but an overture to a comic 
opera, and fragments from this work. [tis 
rarely possible to make a just estimate of any 
composer from one work, especially when it is 
of a humorous nature; for the comic element 
makes demands ofa peculiar kind on the com- 
poser which have to be metin order to do 
justice to the style, and Which leave us less 
free to interpret his Individuality in itself. 
Bearing this in mind, the Overture to the 
“Barber of Bagdad” is pleasing and interest. 


‘ing to hear for the first time, and should 
iinprove on acquaintance; it shows great in- 


genuity and fertility of resource in thematic 
treatment of a certain kind, and in the use of 
the orchestra. Mr. Arthur Weld’s very clever 


_ and sympathetic analysis points out the free- 
dom of the composer in his adaptation of the 
traditional form, and tells us in what way and 


how far he has departed from the classic 
models. This overture belongs in avery re- 
Stricted category, that of the legitimate Ger- 


man comic opera, and holds a worthy Place in | 


this class; as a concert piece, while it is bright, 
pleasing and ingenious, itis not so wel] in place 


as it would be for the opening number of the | 


opera, and consequently its effect sis less pro- 
nounced. It was played by the orchestra with 
heatness and care, and was received by the 
audience with tokens of pleasure and appre- 
Ciation. 


Why do we so often hear Chopin’s E minor | 
concerto? It is so often played that We al- | 
most forget that Chopin wrote another one. 
equally as good. The E minor concerto is . 
brilliant, but not nearly so much so as many | 
others; itis pleasing and popular, but other. 


Concertos are its equals in this resvect: while 
if we consider the part given to the orchestra, 
and the whole method of treatment, we find 


many works of the kind to be vastly supe- | 


rior. The literature of piano concertos is 


/not so extended as it might be, 
but thisis no reason why we should hear one. 


concerto three times as often as others; 


Litolf, Kalkbrenner, Moscheles and a number . 
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"day into account, the attendance at the con- 


at least have the merit of novelty. Every per. 
formance of Chopin’s E minor concerto must of 
necessity bring up former ones, and in this way 
call to mind a variety of interpretations, and 
make the player’s task doubly difficult. Miss 
Etelka Utassi has come modestly and without 
flourish of trumpets to perform this difficult 
task, and the generous and hearty applause 
which she received-after the second and third 
movements of the concerto, and a double re- 
| call at the end, are more than was necessary 
| to indicate the satisfaction of the audience 
| with her playing. This must bea source of 
|) great gratification to Miss Utassi, who, 
in playing the E minor concerto in Bos- 
ton, has challenged comparison With almost 
, every variety of virtuoso. The ‘“Larghetto,” 
] and parts of the “Rondo,” were what Miss | 
| Utassi did best, with a great deal of delicacy 
in the passages, and a phrasing that was often 
distinguished by purity and clearness. This 
delicacv was carried too far in the first riove- 
ment, and seriously interfered with the reaui- | 
site production of tone; it imparted vague- 
ness toa movement which can hardly be too 
pronounced in character. A]] things con- 
sidered, Miss Utassi has not given us any new 
idea of the concerto, nor a rendering that 
might be called individual and characteristic. 

The symphony was a source of much de- 
light to the audience; it was Dlayed in a most | 
satisfactory, musicianly way, and, after the 
crisp, brilliant rendering of the scherzo, Mr. 
Gericke was recalled: and he well deserved 
this, not only for the way the scherzo was 
plaved. but for the whole conception and 
interpretation of this favorite Symphony. 

Itis with great pleasure that we see the an- 
nouncement of a young people’s popular con- 
cert for Wednesday, Nov. 7, which should 
crowd the house with enthusiastic young stu- 
dents. At the next Symphony concert the fol- 
lowing music will be played: 


Overture—"Michael Angelo”.....N. W. Gade | 

_ _ (First time.) | 

Concerto for. violin L. v. Beethoven | 

Symphony, No. 1, in B flat... Rob. Schumann | 
Soloist—Mr. Franz Kneisel. 


RicHARD HEARD. 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


THIRD CONCERT. 


There is an abnormally large class of instru- 
_mentalists and vocalists in the world, who, 
while able to do certain things extremely well, 
appear before the public as attempters of cer- 
tain other things which are quite beyond their 
powers. It must be false judgment of, or in- 
tended affront to, the intelligence of an 
American musical audience when a soloist of 


en ae ee 


this kind comes before them with the expecta- , 


tion of palming off any other than a masterly 
rendering of a standard work. And because 
now and then such soloists do appear at the 
Symphony concerts, it occurs to some people 
that there are ‘‘ways that are dark, and tricks 
that are vain ” in the selection of these artists. 
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© Me ditkness of the ways makes it” impossible | 
| _ to say just who is responsible for what is wrong; | 
‘but the vanity of the tricks is very likely to — 
come out under the strong light of public per- | 
formance before such audiences as gather | 


every week in Music-hall. ‘ 

‘The American début of Mlle. Etelka Utassi | b oston Music Hall. 
last evening was one of these “now and | 

thens.’”’ Mlle. Utassi isundoubtedly capable of 

doing fine work in the smaller and lighter 

writings for piano. Her method is excellent, 

her taste refined, and her intelligence consider- | SEASON 1888-89. 

able. But it is nevertheless true that she is | 

not yet a virtuoso: and that she still lacks 


many of the abilities ofa first class player of | | BOSTON S | . 
per ott YMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
| | | 
| | 
| 
! 


This was apparent—at times, painfully so— 

almost from the beginning of her solo, Chopin’s | 
!£ minor Concerto. Her inefficiency was not 

due to diffidence, for as time went on it be- 

came clear that she simply was not equal to | 
the situation. In the technical difficulties of | 
the transition from the first theme to the pi- | 
ano’s first statement of the E major second | 


theme, Mr. Gericke was obliged tofavor the | | I 
soloist a bit in the tempo. | | | LY. CONCERYE, 
Later, during the rondo, it was apparently | 
‘with the greatest difficulty that she rendered | | 
merely the notes of her part. Frequently, too, | | =a 
in each of the quick movements, she displayed | | SATU RDA : N OVEMBER OD AT 8 P M 
lack of judgment in the use of the left hand. | | 
She was out of her element. In the romanza, | | 
however, she was far more satisfactory, the | | 
main fault being lack of dignity and repose. | | PROGRAMME. 
| The programme began with the overture | 
- Cornelius’s ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad,” a novelty | | 
here. There is apparently much that is erratic | | | ’ . 
in the work, but it is bright, clever, and in > N. W. GADE. OVERTURE, ‘ Michael Angelo,”’ 
many places charming. It was splendidly | (First time. ) 
read and played, the horns and wooden wind | | 
doing especially tine work. | 
Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘Scotch’”’ Symphony was the 
closing number. This, too, was finely rendered | L. v. BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO for VIouin. 
-and enthusiastically applauded by the audi- 
ence. | 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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The programme for this week is overture, | 
“Michael Angelo,” Gade; Concerto for violin, | | ROB. SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY, in B flat, No. 1, op, 3 
, . 7 ’ T : ‘ ‘a | . ? i: > ad S| » an . 
Beethoy en, Symphony ; No. 1, in B flat, s« hu- Andante un poco maestoso; allegro molto vivace 
man. Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the soloist. Larghetto.—Scherzo: molto vivace Fae 


—— nt : | Allegro animato e PTraZloso. — 
iS MR. HENSCHEL COMING? | 

THe TIMES gives its readers today the benefit 
of a bit of a rumor which is not yet general, to 
the effect that Mr. Georg Henschel may be Mr. 
Gericke’s successor at the close of the present — SOLOIST: 
symphony season. That there are reasons why 
this may be so, the initiated know. However, 


here isthe rwmnor, which the readers of THE MR. FRANZ KNEISEL 


TIMES will do well to bear in mind. 
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SPEGIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


BOSTON SYMPHONY RCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE. CONDUCTOR, 


First | 
| YouNG Propyn’s PopuLar 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON , NOV. 
Al 


SOLOIST: 


MR. GEORGE J. PARKER. 


Programme. 
HEROLD 
BRUCH 


OVERTURE. 


RECITATIVE AND ARIA. from “Arminius.” 
VR. PARKER. 


‘*Zampa,” 


SUITE in F, No. 1, Op. 39. MOSZKOWSKI 


ALLEGRO MOLTO E BRIOsO... 
ALLEGRETTO GIOJOSO.... 
TEMA CON VARIAZIONI.. 
INTERMEZZO. 

PERPETUUM MOBILE.— 


SONGS wirH PIANo. | 
a) “ON THE WALLS oF SALAMANCA.” ARTHUR WHITING 
b) “SEVERANCE.” , . . C. H. PORTER 
¢) “LOVE TOOK ME SOFTLY BY THE HAND.” ARTHUR FOOTE 
VR. PARKER. 


DELIBES 
BIZET 
WAGNER 


WALTZ AND PIZZICATO POLKA. from Sylvia.” 
SUITE. ‘“L’ ARLESIEN NE,” No. 2, 
MARCH. ‘Tannheuser.”’ 


Tickets now ready at the Box Office, Music Hall. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
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Few numbers, but very long ones, were on the pro, 


gramme last night, and the popular 2lement was not 
lacking, spite of the Classicality of the names, for 
the Schumann Symphony (the one in B flat) is full 
of tune from one‘end to the other. Itis a represgn- 
tation of spring, this joyou gs work, and it had its 
origin in that great 

Schumann, 

Wiec 


Schumann 
always wrote and the result 
of his p was not only this 


Symphony, but two cycles of — songs, 
'“Dichterliebe” and ‘“Frauenliebe und Leben,” 


Which at once brought the German lied to 


tits highest development. In Schumann's works the 


double nature of the comp 
/and this double nature ex 


» 4S to his musica] labors. 


/themes are ev 
‘Schumann, a 


Second subject ! 


‘in the finale j 


ntrasts 
finds in n the 


One can forget the fact that ! 


& theme 


ape, and the sli 
as the a 


Deyond c 

) Inthe L 
#uccession t 
®nes chance 
And 


eme being given in 
nts. 
work. Of 
Serve high praise, and 
this movement | 
rio) and in the |] 


Their tone was 


w °¢ sharp cont 
Most precis 
Btrings 


given with the 
f oboes, Geep 
bruptly as any 
denza on the 


was the lodestone which had 
ag was plainly evi- 

id tothe Beethoven 

This was the number 

this first appearance in Boston | 
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more of power, of m 


& Beethoven work. as not a kid 


work demands 
for by that mus- 
Violin Concerto. 


8S one in C, 
Mr. Kneis 
& lightness an 
the slow movement and to the | 
the first movement was 
ty, and its trills, Chromatic | 
§ and harmonics, permit of 
oused tremendous enthusiasm, | 
€ the four broad notes above | 
€ work on the G string in the 
have borne more power, although | 
perhaps part of the blame in this belongs to the in- | 
Strument which is sweet rather than full toned, The | 
roudo of this work always seems a sort of antich- | 
Max, and a violinist who can arouse the public to | 
great applause with it, deserves the credit of his 
work, and it ig saying much when we state that the 
talented violinist was recalled many times, and re- | 
ceived a profusion of floral trinutes. 
The overture to Michae] Angelo, was well play ed 
at «the beginning of this concert, but calls for no 
special comment. 


Ter mc 


SP See ee 


t night was | 
"3 Overture | 
ome fifteen 
ough, never 
ost brilliant 


orchestra, 
hroughcnt. 
and his best, 
formance, the 
8 work of the 
Franz Kneisel, who 
concerto, in which, 
. not mistaken, he made his cébut 
a here. performance 
occasion was exquisite in the clearness of execution, the 
gracefully sympathetic Style, the purity of intonation, 
and the perfect and masterly finish that characterized 
It throughout. Had there been eomething more of 
breadth and largo ness of lone, the interpretation would 
have left literally nothing to be desired. The artist 
was applauded with an enthusiasm ‘that was farily won 
and fully deserved, and was recalled thrce times. 
eer oT 
you, you Frenchman: “The new 
‘cello player in the Mendelssohn Quintet Club | 
comes to add to the growing appreciation ef the 
fine technical qualities that French schools de- 
velop, lately started by observations of the ex- 
cellent work done by Mr. Gericke’s ‘new oboe 
and flute players. Having discovered how well 
French musicians play, we may yet come mor 
generally to admit that some French comp ers | 
know how to compose pretty well.”"—[F. H. by: 
Boston Transcript. BOP Oe he ee 
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Mr. Kneisel, the Concert-Mas- 
ter of the Orchestra, 


‘Unexceptionable Style. 


Schumann's First Symphony and a New 
Overture Also Played. 


ee ee ee ee Se 


R. GERICKE did his 

duty by his audience 

last night in appoint- 

ating as the soloist for 

the fourth Symphony 

concert a thoroughly 

competent artist. In 

the cho:ce of his solo- 

ists the eminent con- 

ductor has too often 

shown himself culpa- 

bly ignorant of the 

qualities of the per- 

sons engaged by him, 

culpably weak in 

yielding to the recom- 

meéndation of interested parties, or culpa- 

bly obstinate in forcing upon a public which 

Pays the full price for the best of every- 

thing, performers scarcely up to the level 

of an average lyceum entertainment, thus 

discrediting his own knowledge and judg- 

ment, and disregarding his unquestionable 
duty as a director. 

But in regard to Mr. Kneisel there can be 


but one opinion, and thatis the most favora- | 


ble. Taken for a)! in all. it may be claimed 
for him that he is the peer of aly man of 
Fae profession in the country. I can think 
of but few whom I have heard here who 
belong in the same line with him, nor does 
any come to my mind whe might be 
accounted his superior, unless it be Mme. 
Camilla Urso, to whose technical and 
artistic command of her instrument must 
be added a peculiarand distinct personal 
quality, which intensifies the magnetism 
and enhances the vajue of her playing. 

It may be, and often has been, objected to 


Mr. Kneisel’s playing. that it is not sufti- 
ent in yolume, ardor and enthusiasm; 
there is some ground for the criticism. 
style cannot be calied warm, nor has it 
a spring and dash which thrill and ex- 
; yet it grows from vear to year in body 
color,though we may doubt whether 
ever to become hardy, bold strenuous 

t. Onthe other hand, it has 


ks: Perfect Purity 
nd an exceptionable eiegance. There are 
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| FOURTH SYMPHONY. 
Blot 


Porforms Beethoven’s Violin Concerto ia 
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cate and fine that the highest climax pos- 


by 
sible to the scale th 
fal 


us set must sometimes 


short of the emotion and of the instru- 
mental power which one expects and de- 


sires. 

Lhe only question is whether or not there 
is ample compensation for tuis reserve or 
this lack to be found in the absolute truth 


of intonation, the 
ness and sweetness 


néver-blemished clear- 
ot tone, the equality of 


the range from highest to lowest, the trans- 
parency of the phrases, the easy and unde- 
monstrative command of all execution.and 
that high intellectual and poetic suggestive- 
ness which reaches the imagination and 
convinces the mind. Now and then the 
world is blessed with some rare artist who 
controls all the material and spiritual 
chords of his instrument and of his listen- 


ers’ nature; but for 


the most part we must 


choose between a rough emotion, a rudely 
impressive physical force and a_ highly 
| refined sensibility. Most persons of com- 
petence in the matter will prefer the last, 
and itis just this which Mr. Kneisel repre- 
sents, and which gives him his exceeding 
favor with the Boston public, which, al- 
though it is capable of allowing itself to be 
carried away by some impulse unworthy of 


its intelligence, seldom fails to recognize 
the best and finest when this is set before it. 


Mr. Kneisel’s ch 


oice fell upon the great 


Beethoven concert in D, This he played 
just about three years ago, and the present 


performance gave 


the hearer whose mem- / 


ory is good a capital chance for comparing 


him, with himself, 
style has broadene 
estimating what t 


for observing how his | 
d and ripened, and for | 
he new few years are | 


likelyto do for him in still further deeperi | 
ing and maturing it. 


Whata glorious, 


beautiful and entranc- 


ing work itis! A sense of supreme control 


over abstract feeli 
Sion pervades it, 


ng and means of expres- | 
fives even to the pages 


most difficult of delivery a sense of calm | 


self-possession and 


implies a conscious | 


power of delighting and elevating the hu- 
man mind. It is spontaneous from the first | 
to last, and but for the amazing knowledge | 
which it exemplifies of the complex gual- | 
ity and significance of an orchestra, one | 
might feel asif it had been written at a sit- | 
tingin the glow of an inspiration. | 
Mr. Kneisel’s rendering of this work was 
in the best sense true to the composer and 


to his own art. T 
truded between th 


he player was never ob- 
@€ music and the ear, but 


was constantly and conscientiously intent 


upon being their means of sympathetic 
conimunication. His tone, although it is | 


not loud or sturdy, 


has an unusual carrying | 


quality, and nothing of his part was lost, | 


either where the sp 


dependently out 


lo instrument stands in- 
a3 in the nrst and third 


movements, or where it has but to en- 


wreathe its vines 


of ornamentation around 


the solid mass of the orchestral harmony, 
asin the second. The proper individuality 


was preserved to 
the most difficul 
showed 


each theme in its turn; 
t cadenza of Joachim 


“xceptional Art 


in the accomplishment of all its feats with- 
outany suggestion of sirained bowing’ or 


forced tone, and tl 
Kneisel lothe tra 


1¢ additions made by Mr. 
nsition passages bore the 


impress of his own style, in being graceful, 
clear and modest. The last movement,the 
| theme of whose rondo is humorous and 
quaint, might have been piquantly accented 


and would have 


gained thereby: but its 


smooth fluency, as becomes a rondo, could 
not have been better maintained. The 


| Share of the orche 


stra was admirably borne 
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frst eae ia which includes the great || nized as masterly. Bt player were recog: 4 
cadenza, and after the end was three times || Like the concert, the symphony was _ 
conned and presented with baskets of || much applauded by the audience, which | 
Thee atabe was very large, in spite of the absence of | 

_ the overture was a work new to Boston— | some habitues at the French plays. All the | 
Niels Gade’s fifth and last composition in | evening seats were sold, and many persons | 
| 


« " > 5 


this class, and numbered 39 in the order of | stood during the whole co 

his writings. He calls it ‘Michael Angelo,” ‘he programme announced for next Sat- 
but there is no reason for this title appar- ; Urday promises much. It includes for the 
ent upon the face of the score, which di- | orchestra these works: Beethoven’s “Uorio. 
| rectly expresses little or nothingof the lanus” overture, Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
| positive, strong, obstinate and almost dom- ding” symphony, the funeral march from | 
ineering genius which that man of many | the*Gotterdammerung.” Mr. Fischer, the 
aritsand sciences possessed—painter, sculp- | basso of the Metropolitan company, has | 
tor, poet, architect and engineer as he was, | been engaged to sing. He will follow the | | 
unlessit bo in the vigorous reiteration of | overture With an air from Boieldieu’s 
the larger and sterner subject, maintaining } ‘John of Paris,” and give at the end of the 

its individuality in all the changes of the evening “Wotan’s Farewell” (from “The 
wmearaent, Valkure”). the orchestra adding the “Fire | 

It begins with a short, sonorous and | Charm” musie as the finale to the selection | | | 

cron ra HA a which suggests the | and the evening. | | 
possiblity of its becoming a triumphay IOWAR ‘ 

and commemorative funeral match, has HowArp Matcom TickNor, 
enacenly loses the mee colorand full vol. f 
ume ofits vigorous brass quality, and gi 
place to a few light chords for “Lo steno The Fourth Concert of the Season Last 
and tosomesma!l scattered phrases of the. Evening. 

wooden wind, out of which. gradually | 
emerges a beautiful and appealing melody. _ Last evening’s Symphony programme was :— 
A second theme is in due course added to | 


this, and the overture, which is neither Overture, “Michel Angelo,” Op. 39, Gada, 


} j 


long nor hard, develops them both in good { first time in Boston; Concerto for Violin. Op. | 


form, with a little episode by way of relief ' o : 

or modulation here and there. ‘These | 9)» Beethoven, Cadenza by Joachim; Syin- 
themes have the stamp o! their author’s ; Phony in B flat, Op. 38, Schumann. Mr. neisel 
characteristic thought and style impressed | was the soloist 

upon them, and there are also many pas- | , ; ) 
pares a5 pat iol bx that murmuring undu.] It is rather remarkable that the ‘Michael 
ation of the lower voices which is so | Angelo” Overture h 

marked in Gade’s tirst Symphony and his | t - for it . as not been played here be- 
Ussian” overture. ‘The conclusion seems | 1°Fe; forit seems, at first acquaintance, to be 


a trifle weak and commonplace: and yet it | decidedly a better and stronger piece of writing 


would not be easy to tell just what is want- , ; , 
ing to make the last few bars round out the than any other of Gade’s overtures that have 


finale with the dignity and influence of | been heard. It was read as carefully and 
the beginning; there is volume enough and played as finely as one could desire 


the harmony is solidly sustained, but still " 
one feels a little disappointed. For Mr. Kneisel’s playing of his part in the 


For the symphony Mr. Gericke had chosen | Beethoven Concerto we have words of unquali- 
Schumannn’s BWirs¢, fied praise. His single failure to give properly 


‘eo 


the B flat, opus. 38, This is one of the few | the “four-note theme” in the beginning of the 
large works of its author which one can | first cadenza is easily excusable. The render- 


hear with a comfortable pleas imodi- | ; 

Ww mifort ble } easure, unmodi- | ing, both of soloist and orchestra, was almost 
fied by any perplexity or exertion. It rep- ti rar 
resents a happy time of his life, when to} Uttimate in its perfection; and the audience 
sakes ager Suey mens was first aced ene showed its appreciation by several times re- 
ivGsy satisiaction of having mastered the | ..1: FQ 
secrets of symphonic composition and found calling Mr. Kneisel. | 
in is . means ample and _—_ elastie The nervous energy of the Symphony was in 
enougcn oO recelyve anc transmit the shar > contrast to the profc ; ; 
gayety, unconcern anid inspired thought nn > PRONOONG ae Shae 
which he was experiencing. It is almost || Concerto. The orchestra played one almost as 
lavish in its senerous gilt of melody, every || well as it played the other. Barring the unfor 
movement Overiiowing with it, and its t te break in the first short » of the } ; 
Scherzo being notable for having two triog || ‘nate br eg rn SUOES ROME GS Sen ae 
eens of pe gp lige one, , phese | the players of brass covered themselves with 
mer/ocies, and their free and varied devel- | oiopy in thie; ti ar 
opment,make pure music, now sportive and | glory in this impol tant part of the Symphony ; 
now tenderly melancholy, now light and | and a word of praise is also due tothe brilliant 
Poyant, and now large, strong and stately. | work of the second violins in the treatn 
s 1ent of 
There is no obscurity, no pedantry, no say- |: un f | 
ingathing for the sake of saying it. no || the staccato theme of the last movement. 
metaphysics in hat Aigte but only life, | The concert, asa whole, was the finest thus 
nature and the delight of being, of knowing far this season 
many moods and of expressing them so | ‘% , 
that all souis should rejoice in partaking | The next programmeis: Overture, “Corio- 


of them. | lanus,” Beethoven; Aria, “Jean de Paris,” 


dhe reading was highly enjoyable in all Ria 
respects, the technical accuracy being en- | Boleldieu; Symphony, “Rustic Wedding,” Gold- 


lightened by the spirit of each movement | mark; Funeral March from “Die Gotterdam 
in its turn. The change from the exhilar- merung,” and ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell and Fire 


, ating and irrepressible eagerness of the 


| first movement and the peacefulness of the | Charm” from “Die Walkure,” Wagner. Herr 


second was especially marked, and the Emil will be the singer. wad , 
entrance of the scherzo, which comes after ¥ At j Vee 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Symphony Programme for This After- ‘ 
The programme of the fourth Symphony con- noon and Saturday. — 
cert, given in the Music Hal) last Saturday even- | Again the programme is seemingly a short 
ing, was as follows— , one, presenting Only three hutnbers, Gade’s 

Gade; Overture, “Michael Angelo.” “Michel Angelo” overture, Beethoven’s violin 
Beethoven; Violin concerto in D. concerto, and Schumann's B {at n fart reek 
c al 


Connmann; Kyenphony No. in B fat. but as the two last num bers are of fu agaic 


size, the usual timé will bs consumed in their 
Be dsp “thovant oo yeep payee | performance. ‘The OVerture, in sual classical 
and“Im Hochlande” do not exhaust the list of | /0rta, presents the tunefu! style of Gade in a 
little more massive Way than uswtal, but has no 
overtures by the Danish master, although the si- | especial points of scoring, and employs no un. 
lence that has been kept on the others for so many — usual instruments or num bers. 
years might lead one to think that these two The Beethoven concerto is, as all the concertos: 
favorites were the only ones worth hearing. The of the master, a splendid 6xainple of the manuer 
first thing that strikes you in the ‘Michael * in which solo mstruments and Orchestra can be 
Angelo” is its unlikeness to Gade’s other works, \ Welded together. ‘Tne themes’ are so clearly 
Indeed, Gade is perhaps the last man one would given in the orchestra before elaboration on the 
guess to have written it. That brilliant, romantic Violin that the work is not diteult to follow in 
fre which one associates with Gade is here re. , its development. 1t was tne COUCErtO with) | 


», J Which Mn Kneisel made his Boston début and | 
placed by a certain almost severe grandeur, while I well recollect the alisolute clearness and finish | 


his usual dreamy moodiness gives way to a with which be gave the work utider circumstan- 
more passionate intensity of feeling. There ces that would have made a marbie statue ner. 
is, too, more real work in this Overture, @ vous, for had he not just then replaced a 
more thorough elaboration of. the material favorite Concert méister? and had. not: 
than one often finds in Gade. The com- ‘ ali the critics dipped their pens in vitriol. 
position well reflects the Spirit of the | and waited to see whether the béeardless ote 
great Florentine painter, sculptor and architect, _ Concert master could justity his high position | 
and, strange to say, the composer, in thus at. | tie yoene ase ge sie son Pi 
tempting a musical picture of anature so differ- | os he 
ent from his own, has succeeded admirably in The work requires at rimes, @ broad and inag. 


| sive tone, and one could wish Mr, Kneisel a 
| making it all sound free, spontaneous and un- good Stradivarius or a rich tened Amati: 


| Sought for. How long the Siagularly favorable grand, to give it all possible power. The last 

impression made by this overture will last, and | movement ig the weakest o' the cOm position, 
how well the work will wear, remains to be seen; | and is said tu have been hastily cOin posed—an 
but at a first hearing it seems dignified, elevat- | unusual thing with Beathoven. 
ing and grand. The orchestra played it The B fat symphony is Schumann’s finest 
Superbly, as it did also the wonderful , purely orchestral work. lt was written during 
B-flat Symphony of Schumann; the performance | the Happiest periods of his life and retiects the 
of this latter work was in every way satisfying, | ranyose® in bis most joyous mood, for Schu- 


! : mano wrote himself into iis compositions more 
and revealcd its beauties as they have seldom been | than most composers. It is intended for a pic- 


shown forth here before. Mr. Kneisel played the ; ig 
_ Sreat Beethoven concerto with virtuoso brillian- pre ine Woke cine? detiette tite hee 
cy of technique, purity of intonation and a mu- programme music (if it can be called so) wag 
sicianlike feeling for its transcendent beauties. always of the most Subjective character and 
Something more of heroic fire and largeness of very different from the detailed realism of Bee- 
tone is associated with this concerto, but Mr. | thoven in the pastoral Symphony. 

Kneisel’s playing was so fall of feeling, so At the very beginning of: the introduction the 
straightforward and artistic, that one could easily | horns and trumpets give the call of spring, 
forgive a slight shortcoming in these respects, | Which is instantly ae up by the whole 
The rapturous applause and double recall given | Orehestra, and in this very first’ phrase Schu- 


: ig | Mann made a blunder (in the original 
the artist at the end were wholly merited; it is score) by calling for certain tones upon 


not often given one to hear Such playing of a the horns, which could only be produced by — 
reat work, “‘stOpping,’’ and gave the mest cacophouousg © 

The next programme is: Beethoven, overture to ‘efiect. ‘Lhe phrase was at once corrected, amid | 
‘Coriolan” ; Boieldieu, aria from “Jean de Paris”; | considerable laughter, at the first rehearsal. | 
Goldmark, symphony,‘'Lindliche Hochzeit” ; Wag- | ‘The spirit of spring 1s in the first ana last move- . 
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ner, funeral march from “Gotterdiimmerung”’; | ments of the symphony, and even the triangle © 
Wagner, Finale to “Die Walkiire,’” Mr. Emil | adds its tinkle to the festivity. The wonderful 


contrasts of themes in which Schumann always | 


Fischer will be the singer. 
revelled are present in many portions of the i 
the first in the series of popular concerts, to be Work, My readers may recall that Schumann | 


piven at irregular intervals, is announced for had really a dual nature, not exactly of the Dr. 
Wednesday afternoon, with this programme: ! Jekyll and Mr. Hyde order, but as dissimilar, | 
Overtuie, “Zampa,” Herold; recitative and aria,} and he called hig double self Florestan and 
‘“Arminiue,’’ Bruch; suite No. 1, Moszkowski ; Eusebius, the first being the bold, fiery, redical | 
songs—‘On the Walls of Salamanca,” Arthur Schumann, the second the sweet, d amy, | 
Whiting, “Severance,” C, H. Porter, and “Love poetic one. His first sonata was signed with the 
Took Me Softly by the Hand,” Arthur Foote;) two pot ys and seemed the work of two con. 
waltz and pizzicato polka, from “Sylvia,” Deli-| trasted natures. | 
| bes ; Suite, L’Arlésienne, No. 2, Bizet; march, | i iils sympuony then has some of these strong 


“ ‘ser? Contrasts also, Note for example the struggie 
Me ma aaa’ " Wagner. Mr. George J. Parker wilt is the last movement between the chattering | 
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Hethen eut of fifth symphony), in such a strife Sy Cae gi gag ts 


the more tender, feminine theme generally gains 
the victory. ‘The symphony 1s more in accord- | 
ance with regular sonata shape than most of | 
‘Schumana’s instrumental works. ‘he themes 
of the first movement hold fairly well 
te their appointed keys, tonic and dumi- 
naut, and although there is a litile 
liberty taken after the development, still the re- 
capitulation is recognizable enough. ‘lhe varia- 
tions of the beautiful theme of the Larghetto 
will explain themselves, and it will be known 
to most musical auditors that the Scherzo has 
twoirios. D» Heste, the trombones, are splen- 
didly used in the slow movement (where thoy 
anticipate the theme of the scherzo, thus giving 
a fine continuity to the work) and in the finale, 
and the symphony ought to be delighifwl to all. 
because it gives us a glimpse of Schumann at 
his happiest, and has tunes enough to satisfy 
even the layman who wants to whistle the 


symphony on his homeward way. 
. ' Louis ©. ELson. 


_ The fourthsymphony concert programme was: 


Overture, ** Michael Angelo,” Op. Pe Peer Gade 
(First time in Boston.) @%%*% ‘ 


Concerto for Violin Beethoven 
Smyphony No. 1, in B flat.,......... oe bdabacvnr Schumann 
‘Tue soloist was Franz Kneisel. An orchestral 
novelty by Gade is a most agreeable surprise. 
That 1t was possible for Mr. Gericke to name it 
a “first performance in Boston’ reflects the 
“Oversight of his predecessors, while it empha- 
sizes his discrimination and taste; for it is a 
fine work, melodically strong, vigorously and 
happily instrumented, showing the genial com- 
‘poser in a mood more assertive than usual. 
| That it follows the stereotyped form goes with- 
out saying. Mr. Gericke is fond of the B-flat 
‘Symphony by Schumann, and well he may be, 
for it is a lovely work, disturbing a little the 
_classicists who value the appearance of a thing 


_ more than they do its soul, but potwithstanding ‘wo 


“thesePhilistines fraught with a musical language, 


uggle between first and second themes in first A et ac ra ea 
is LOC ' F ae. a 5 an 
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ner; ‘‘Wotan’s Farewell and Fire m,"’ “Die 
Walkiire,”” Wagner. ‘The soloist will be Mr. 
Emil Fischer of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. ‘, 

| V4 eeehce 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

For the fourth concert of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra season, given at Music Hall 
last evening, Mr. Gericke again made a very 


interesting programme and its Performance 

Was enjoyea by the largest audience of the 

ent season, a fact that shows pLalnty the 

pularity of Mr. Franz Kneisel, the concert 

ter of the orchestra, who was the soloist 

of theevening. The overture, ‘Michuel 

Angela,” by Gade, made the first number ana 

@ work gave a most pisaslag Introd neuen 

the evening’s pertormance. ithout being 

 @ great etfort, it is an eminently enjoyable 

©, its ideas being bright, original and tune- 

land well scoped, and the overture shows 

the composer at his best. The event of the 

ening followed in the performance of 

thoven’s violin concerta in D, op. 61, witb 

4 Jouchim cadenza, by Mr. Franz Kneisel, 

€ concert master. So great an achievement 

as that of Mr. Kneisel in this perform- 

ce has seldom be known in these 
certs, and the audience was tully justified 

its ex.tavagant demonstrations of approval 
tits conclusion. The same work was chosen | 

Oy Mr. Kneisel upon the occasion of his first 
pearance here four years ago, and it was 
easant to realize the change that has come 
these audiences in reiation to this artist 

nee he made his first bow at these concerts. 

Oo musician has more honestly gamed the 
espect, admiration and kindly feeling of Bos- 

n audiences than has Mr. Kneisel sihee his 
coming to Boston, anit uno. artist has 
@ver labored more devotedly in the 
terest of the local musical public than 

6. is playing lastevening was above anu 
ond ali his former efforts, and he success- 
a Sheen ed all criticism by his masterly 
rk. The difficulties of the first and last 
movements were met with faultless precision 
and accuracy, andthe larghetta was played 


in which nature, love and joy are the radiating with delight ul expression and refinement. | 


forces. It was superbly played,—a great tri- 


hile he lacks the breadth of tune demanded | 
Bome portions of the concerto, Mr. | 


-umph by a great orchestra, under a great con- neisel makes ample amends for» 


ductor. 


- Mr. Kneisel was the new concert-master of Femarkable car 


his deficiency in the purity and 
rying qualities of his tones, 
and his technical attainments command the 


the orchestra when he first stepped forward to most unqualified admiration; Mr. .Kneisel 


"play the Beethoven concerto in Boston. That ay well 


_ performance of three years ago won him the 


' plaudits of the critica). He thinks the work Spring”) symphony No. 1,in B fiat, endea 
*h evena the progrumme, and the work has bad no 


“more deeply now; he interprets it w 


ake pride in the reception given 
im last evening and in the applause which 
warded his effort. Schumann’s great 


etter hearing here than on this occasion. 


tt ; i i coe 
‘more reverent spirit. Technically, as well as in ext Saturday evening Herr kmil Fischer of 


-tellectually, the performance of Saturday nigh 


tthe New York Metropolitan opera compan 


“was a very satisfactory one; greater force it Ibe the soloist, and the programme wii 


: Overture, “Coriolanus,” Beethoven; aria, 


“might have had, but surely no carper could find | | Jean de Paris,” Boieldieu: sympheny, “Rus. 
flawin the conception. The difficult Joachin Wedding.” Goldmark: funeral march, 


err : ions by Mr. Kneisel, was “Die Gotterdammerung,” Wagner: ‘*Wotan’s 
cadenza, with additions by : »’ “Die Walkure,”’ 


arewell and Fire Charm 


‘admirably executed. It is in the slow move- aaner. 

‘ment, however, that the spirit of the player 
‘ig more nearly that of the composer. The audi- 
ence signified its imtense appreciation of the 
per , and Mr. Gericke’s beautifully 
accompaniment is not overlooked, by 

! c applause, recalling the player three ; 
times. Beethoven arranged this concerto for 
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tematic eulogy; and yet if his province is, heel etto was | 


according tO common belief, to mingle praise 


also treated sincere fidelity, whi 
unusual brilliancy pervaded the rant suyll.. 


Novo abated Proportion of blame, this morn- ments 
ing’s remarks will certainly seem out of Next § 
piace. | _ Next Saturday we shall hear t 
For the concert which now Claims our attey. | interesting music: he following 


“on Claims also the first place s0 far this | 
season In uniformity of conscientious and | 


-++1. v. Beethoven 


Boieldieu 
Ooldmark 


precise rendering; precise, let it be said, in an | ay 
| ing’, 


artistic sense, as regards both the solo and the | 
instrumental] part. This was the programme: | 
Overture—Michae] Angelo”.....N. W. Gade 


. (First time.) 
Concerto for Violin.. 


L. v. Be | RICHARD HEARD, 
Symphony in B flat, No. i. anime Beethoven 
TANS 9.4 0 6.00 5 Rob, Schumann IN Y 


Andante un poco maestoso; allegro molio 
Vivace, Larghetto. Scherzo: molto 
Vivace. Allegro animatoe gTrazioso 

Soloist—Mr. Franz Kneisel. 


Gade’s music 


“Wotan’s farewell R. Wagner ! 
Walkiire” R. Wagner | 


URULOES 1 RA. 


i 


is so thoroughly welcome RICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


when we do hear it, it is so eminently in its 


place on these programmes, and meets 


a 


heed that no other music does, that we might 

Wish to listen to some composition of his 

much more frequently than we do. To the 

graceful fluency and perfectly proportioned 

form of Mendelssohn, Gade adds an element NCKRYE 
| of virility, not by any means Wholly made up 

Of the national] characteristics of his muse; 


his resemblance to Schumann is far more 


vague than to Mendelssohn, While his musi 


has a stro ne individuality which may cause it 


© ER 20TH, AT 8. P.M. 


to outlive that of the latter master, The over- 

ture “Michael Angelo” does not generally 

count as one of the best that Gade has writ- AMME. 
ten, though it may truly be called a genial 


| 


| work; its connection with programme music 


i ; ‘ a % . . 
is even mere remote than the vague hint con- 


veyed by the title, which is evidently given 


F’, No. 1, Op. 39. 


by the composer merely to indicate in a&gen- IMOLTO E BRIOSO.— 
eral way the source from which he drew his pro GIOJOSO.— 


inspiration. The orchestration is dignified 


‘ VARIAZIONI,W 


smooth and always ettective, and was Clearly ZO 


brought out in a rendering which had not only 
the negative merit of care ana study but 


M MOBILE.W 


also the positive quality of an intelligent 


and sympathetic conception. 


r . . : 
We come now to the violin concerto, one of 
the greatest works for this instrument: the 
most Immediate impression conveyed by Mr 


HEN’’ Movement from **Faust’’ 
yhony. 


heisel’s masterly luterpretati is 
Aneise aste station of this con- 
certo was his grasp of the subject and his con- 


. 
> 


sclentious attention to details of phrasing and 


©xpression, so different from the lucubrations 


of So man soloists who have presented them- 


Selves at these concerts in a vain attempt at 


presenting music. Mr. Kneice] does not con- 
sider the seethoven concerto unworthy of the 
best work a violinist can do, and he had his re- 
ward, as well in his beauty and precision of 
intonation, the brillianey and Sinoothness of 


us €xecution of both concerto and ce; Li 
agin the just and discriminating adinivetion 
of his audience, If it may be said that th 
soloist did not soar to the greatest heights, not 
€xplore all the hidden recesses of the music. it 
IS equally true that a life-time is not too much 
set ee ae Cepths of Beethoven, nor any 
a : iB 4 » LO y is 
formance 8 improve upon his own per- 

en Schumann wrote his B flat 
he placed future generations under "an chit 
pation of reverence and gratitude; we all owe 

lm tribute, and this debt can best be paid by 


such a performance of his music as the one we 


INY, No. 4 in B flat. 


llegro vivace.— 


vace.— 
& non troppo.— 
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“movement of fifth symphony), insuch a strife 
the more tender, dousltiits thomne generally gains 
the victory. ‘The symphony is morein accord- 
ance with regular sonata shape than most of 
‘Schumana’s instrumental works. ‘The themes 
of the first movement hold fairly well 
te their appointed keys, tonic and dumi- 
nant, and although there is a little 
liberty taken after the development, still the re- 
capitulation is recognizable enough. ‘lhe varia- 
tions of the beautiful theme of the Larghetto 
will explain themselves, and it will be known 
to most musical auditors that the Scherzo has 
two irios. D» Keste, the trombones, are splen- 
didly used in the slow movement (where they 
anticipate the theme of the scherzo, thus giving 
a fine continuity to the work) and in the finale, 
and the symphony ought to be delightful to all. 


because it gives usa glimpse of Schumann at | 


is happiest, and has tunes enough to satisfy 
cats fie layman who wants to whistle the 


hony on his homeward way. 
~ ean . Louis ©. ELson. 


- The fourth symphony concert programme was: 


Overture, “Michael Angelo,” op. 39 tages eseg eee Gade 


(First time in Boston.) Qt > 


; Concerto for Violin Beethoven 


Smyphony No. 1, in B flat Schumann 
~ ‘Tne soloist was Franz Kneisel. An orchestral 
novelty by Gade is a most agreeable surprise. 
‘That 1t was possible for Mr. Gericke to name it 


‘a “first performance in Boston’’ reflects the 


oversight of his predecessors, while it empha- 


‘sizes his discrimination and taste; for it is a 


fine work, melodically strong, vigorously and 


‘happily instrumented, showing the genial com- 
“poser in a mood more assertive than usual. 


‘st.uggle between first and second themes in first | 


‘hat it follows the stereotyped form goes with- 
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‘ner; ‘Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm,” ‘‘Die 
 Walkiire,’”? Wagner. ‘The soloist will be Mr. 
Emil Fischer of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. ‘ 
\4tesh the 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

For the fourth concert of the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra season, given at Music Hall 
last evening, Mr. Gericke again made a very 


resting programme and its pérformance 
enjoyed by the largest audience of the 
resent season, a fact that shows plainly the 
wiarity of Mr. Franz Kneisel, the concert 

ter of the orchestra, who was the soloist 

ot theevening. The overture, ‘Michael 
Angela,” by Gade, made the first number and 
@ work gave a most peasiog Spiooneies 
2 the evening’s pertormance. ithout being 
| @ great eifort, it is an eminently enjoyable 
meé, its ideas being DEEN, original and tune- 
ful and well scoped, and the overture shows 
the composer at his best. The event of the 
Boethio followed in the performance of 
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thoven’s violin concerta in D, op. 61. witb 
6 Jouchim cadenza, by Mr. Franz Kneisel, 
e concert master. So great an achievement 
as that of Mr. Kneisel in this perform- 
ce has seldom be known_ in these 
certs, and the audience was tulty justified 
re ex.ravagant demonstrations ofapproval | 
tits conclusion. The same work was chosen | 
y Mr. Kneisel upon the occasion of his first 
Appearance here four years ago, and it was 
easant to realize the change that has come 
these audiences in reiation to this artist 
Bince he made /iis first bow at these concerts. 
o musician: has more honestly gamed the 
espect, admiration and kindly feeling of Bos- 
ton udiénces than has Mr. Kneisel since his 
coming to Boston, anit no artist has 
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_* Ur Seldom that the critic, musfcal or other- ‘which showéd to great advantage in the 

wise, lays himself open tothe charge of sys- scherzo and in portions of the final movement. . 
tematic eulogy; and yet if his provinceis, the elegiac character of the larghetto was | 


Me also treated with sincere fidelity, while an 
according to common belief, to mingle praise | ynusual brilliancy pervaded the rapid move- ) 
with a large proportion of blame, this morn- | ments. 


ing’s remarks will certainly seem out of place. Next Saturday we shall hear the following 


r 


For the concert which now claims our atten- interesting PEE + | 
tion claims also the first place so far this Overture—"Coriolanus’’.....I. v. Beethoven 
season In uniformity of conscientious and YGoliaek 
‘precise rendering; precise, let it be said, in an 
artistic sense, as regards both the solo and the 
instrumental part. This was the programme: 


RICHARD HEARD, 


UNRLCOBS 1 KA. 


RICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


_ Gade’s music is so thoroughly welcome 
| When we do hear it, it is so eminently in its 
‘place on these programmes, 4nd meets a __ 
need that no other music does, that we might 
wish to listen to some composition of his 
much more frequently than wedo. To the 
graceful fluency and perfectly proportioned | (Uke yl 
form of Mendelssohn, Gade adds an element ° 
| of virility, not by any means wholly made up 
of the national characteristics of his muse; 
his resemblance to Schumann is far more | 
vague than to Mendelssohn, while his music ER 2OUTH, AT 5, r, M , 
has a strong individuality which may cause it | 
to outlive that of the latter master. The over- 
ture “Michael Angelo” does not generally 
count as one of the best that Gade has writ- IRAMME. 
_ten, though it may truly be called a genial 
| work; its connection with programme music 
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out saying. Mr. Gericke is fond of the B-flat @yer “jaborea more devotedly in the even mere remote than the vague hint con 


. Sch | of the local musical public than 
‘Bymphony by ‘syrcaaaed, aac =e me i ay De “% iis 18 ing lastevening was above anu 
for t is a lovely work, disturbing a little the e} ond all hs pGianer ‘offerte and he success- 
elassicists who value the appearance of a thing challen ed all criticiem by jile, Stig ey 
hp eee i ithstanding ‘work. The culties of the first au 
ieee paar sey co serra hg ¢ Ee ee = movements were met with faultless precision 
thesePhilistines fraug tw : a mae GUase, and accuracy, andthe larghetta was played 
‘in which nature, love and joy are the radiating wen. delightiul expression and refinement. 
forces. It was superbly played,—a great tri- male ne peer —e yshigr ios of fans het gan ha 
pet ates om ortions o ‘to, ar. | 
umph by a great orchestra, under a great con- Fpojsel Tnekes ample amends for » 
ductor. | is deficiency in the purity and 


.. >. : art. | Femarkable carrying qualities of his tones, 
‘Sa Mr. Kueisel was the new concert-master of and his technical attainments command the 
| the orchestra when he first stepped forward to ynost unqualified admiration. Mr. Kueisel 


‘play the Beethoven concerto in Boston. That ay welltake pride in the reception given 
“Performance of three years ago won him the Pim Jagr evening and in the, applause wt 
plaudits of the critica). He thinks the work Spring”) symphony No. 1, in B fiat, ended 
“more deeply now; he interprets it wh evena @ programme, and the work has had no 


a f . ° etter hearing here than on this occasion. 
-more reverent spirit. Technically, as well as in- ext Saturday evening Herr Kmil Fischer of 


tellectually, the performance of ee — ‘ft ° New Yor Metropolitan opera company 
“was a very satisfactory one; greater force it will be the soloist an Tapas tana foley 
‘might have had, but surely no carper could find | RSo20'Gs Paris.” Iolcldions apaphony, wits. 
flaw in the conception. The difficult Joachin He Wedding.” Goldmark; funeral march, 
‘eadenza, with additions by Mr. Kneisel, was “Die Gotterdammerung.” Wagner ; Wotan 8 
a we - is in the slow move. eerewell and Fire Charm,” “Die Waikure, 
“admirably executed. It is in the slow mov agner. 
“ment, however, that the spirit of the player eal 
‘is more nearly that of the composer. The audi- 
ence signified its imtense appreciation of the 
Y mance, and Mr. Gericke’s beautifully 

rded accompaniment is not overlooked, by 
‘enthusiastic applause, recalling the player three | 
mes. Beethoven arranged this concerto for 
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veyed by the title, which is evidently given 
by the composer merely to indicate in a gen- 
eral way the source from which he drew his 
inspiration. The orchestration is dignified, 
smooth and always eftective, and was clearly 
brought out in a rendering which had not only 
the negative merit of care ana study but 
also the positive auality of an intelligent 
and sympathetic conception. 

We come now tothe violin concerto, one of 
the greatest works for this instrument; the 
most immediate impression conveyed by Mr. 


neisel’s masterly interpretation of this con- 
certo was his grasp of the subject and his con- 
sclentious attention to details of phrasing and 
expression, so different from the lucubrations 
of so many soloists who have presented them- 
selves at these concerts in a vain attempt at 
presenting music. Mr. Kneise] does not con- 
sider the Beethoven concerto unworthy of the 
best work a violinist can do, and he had his re- 
ward, as well in his beauty and precision of 
Intonation, the brilliancy and smoothness of 
us execution of both concerto and cadenza, 
asin the just and discriminating admiration 


F, No. 1, Op. 39. 


MOLTO E BRIOSO.— 
TO GIOJ08s0.— 
VARIAZIONI.— 

ZO.— 

M MOBILE. 


HEN’? Movement from ‘‘Faust’’ 
yhony. 


NY, No. 4in B flat. 


llegro vivace.— 


ol his audience. If it may be said that th tvace. 


soloist did not soar to the greatest heights, not 


explore all the hidden. recesses of the music, it |* "°? MOTTO 2 


18 equally true that a life-time is not too much 
tofathom the depths of Beethoven, nor any 
artist too great to improve upon his own per- 
formance. 

When Schumann wrote his B flat symphony | 
he placed future generations under an obli- 
sation of reverence and gratitude; we all owe 
him tribute, and this debt can best be paid by 
such a performance of his music as the one we 
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BO: Mie Han es em aa ecm smear cota i RL i 
‘a of the tis to be stated | nino: kat “Sat be gr ste gl -.POURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT ualities of cat conscientious: 
that with Schumann 4s with Beethoven (see the | sme ig announced : Overture, “Corlolanus,”’ FW thces that tae can e guetomed leaven of fery'éne ay, | 
st:uggle between first and second themes in first RO ap reales Dita Poe sapl ae SpaP Pe Sa ep sealiag o4 ) ed to great advantage in the 
movemeut of fifth symphony), insuch a strife | = sethoven; aria, ‘Jean de Faris, Boieldieu ; scherzo and in portions of the tinal movement. 


; | “Rye ” sank: fn. The elegiac character of the larghett | 
the more tender, feminine theme generally gains | symphony, ‘Rustic Wedding,’’ Goldmark; fu aleo tredted with sincere fideiit “ oe wae 


the victory. ‘The symphony is more in accord- | neral march, “Die Gotterdimmerung,’’ Wag- mp hae 7 } 
or Doatal rorke ar bh thes - ner; ‘*Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm,” “Die hap hry CEN ARGY VERY AEC ADS Sane Saas | 
: ‘umental works. ‘I mes ‘a Fert 13 Weaw wea “a . 
senneterst movement hold fairly well  Walkiire,”” Wagner. “The soloist will be Mr. inten aay, We shall hear the following 
te their appointed keys, tonie and doumi- Emil Fischer of the Metropolitan Opera House, | Overture—‘Corlolanus” 
naut, and + emma este : there is mH oe New York. . season in uniformity of conscientious and | é . in Ge Faris cai and 

liberty taken after the evelopment, sti the re- —__—_—. \4eerd te precise tendering: precise. let } oy weg | Symphony —Rusiiec Wedding’’.Carl Goldmark 
capitulation is recognizable enough. ‘Lhe varia- THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. artiatic Mere me Y be hae et it be said, in an | Funeral March—"Die Goiterdimmerung”’, 

tions of the tated agers: = my ae. For the fourth concert of the Boston sym- ; 2 = nls om as cigge eo both cM solo and the | - weer 
will explain themselves, and it wi e known str ntal part. 1ls Was the programme: | | — Vie , 
to ‘ha musical auditors that the Scherzo has phony orchestra season, given at Music Hall R. Wagner 


; Overture—"* Michael Angelo”’.....N. W. Gad Sniniat--Harr Bim] tenkae 
two irios D+ Keste, the trombones, are splen- Yast evening, Mr. Gericke again made a very (First time.) oe BOlOMsO—KeEs Enh aeons 


didly used in the slow movement (where they {nteresting programme and its performance Concerto for violin.. ¢....... L. v. Beetho RICHARD HEARD, 

Enticinate the theme of the scherzo, thus giving ‘Was enjoyea by the largest audience of the Symphony in B flat, No, 1, op. 38 .— > i 

4 fine continuity to the work) and in the finale, Beoeet peaeon My oniee waslont. A ear A havi \ ) gti we tet a. Ff. 

and the symphony ought to be delightful to all. er emg th Paste ytidy meager opiate: Pages reaps ie 

32 it gives a glimpse of Schumann at , , : ‘Mich: 

because it gives us a film} : . ot theevening. The overture, “Michael 

his happiest, and has tunes enough to satisfy Angela,” by Gade, made the first number anda 

even the layman who wants to whistle the e work gave a most pipasing Iponnedan eta ea Sa ; 

symphony on his homeward way. the evening’s pertormance. ithout being rade’s music 1S 80 thoroughly welcome 

; Louis C. ELson.  @ great effort, it is an eminently enjoyable | when we do hear it, it is so eminently in its 
——- née, its ideas being bright, original and tune- place on these programmes, and meets a. 


The fourth symphony concert programme was: $#L and wee co ane She OVE. Sere need that no other music does, that we might 


Overture, “Michael Angelo, ° Op. SO. ... og evening followed in the performance of wish to listen to some composition of his 

_, (First time in Boston.) ; eethoven’s violin concerta in D, op. 61, witb much more frequently than wedo. To the 

aon 4 \ ore BA pret a Joachim cadenza, by Mr. hy a Kneisel, graceful fluency and perfectly proportioned | 
myphony No. 1, in B flat.......ccceeeceeseeees Schuman : ster. anhi sfaceru é e ; : . he y! 
Aap eee BO great an acilerenens form of Mendelssohn, Gade adds an element NO KY ° 


Tue soloist was Franz Kneisel. An orchestral 4 shat of no 5 a neiant Sp this ake 2 | of virility, not by an} holl d 
' ; ce has seldom be known_ in these | O1 y, not by any means wholly made up 
novelty by Gade is a most agreeable tin egy eoncerts, and the audience was tully justified of the national characteristics of his muse: : 
That it was possible for Mr. Gericke to name it A er be ps agg fale nie of SDE : his resemblance to Schumann is far same | 
‘first performance in Boston’’ reflects the tits conclusion. The same work was chosen | ek! eee a - n is i Vat 
r tah nis predecessors, while it empha- Mr. Kneisel upon the occasion of his first | vague than to Mendelssohn, while his music ER 2aO rH. AT 8, ?. M ; 
overs 4 01 is pre ece ’ . Dp pearance here four years ago, and it was has ast rong individ uality which may cause it | 
sizes his discrimination and taste; for it is a pleasant to realize the change that has come to outlive that of the latter master. The over- | 
fine work, melodically strong, vigorously and %o these audiences in reiation to this artist ture “Michael Angelo” does not generally 


ae Bince he made his first bow at these concerts. 2 : | 
happily instrumented, showing the genialcom: Wo musician. has more honestly eained the count as one of the best that Gade has writ- IRAMME. 


in a mood more assertive than usual. espect, admiration and kindly feeling of Bos- ven, though it may truly be called a genial 


| That it follows the stereotyped form goes with- ol naa Sega pane pas on se Magpie vx | work; its connection with programme music 
out saying. Mr. Gericke is fond of the B-flat $™ g slo 0 a devotedty He she | Is even incre remote than the vague hint con- FP No. 1. Ov. 39 
symphony by Schumann, and well he may be, terest of the local musical public than veyed by the title, which is evidently given f “> *\% +) UP. ve: 
for it is a lovely work, disturbing a little the e. His playing last evening was above anu by the composer merely to indicate in a gen- IMOLTO E BRIOSO.— 
eyond all his former efforts, and he success- eral way the source from which he drew his lrro c 
| classicists who value the appearance of a thing ul challenged all criticism by his masterly il i Ty} Sigs: : : af Ms CTO GIOJOsO.— 
' more than they do its soul, but notwithstanding work. ane eimeines o pie frst Sod last pre nae a laa = sa Fi eee VARIAZIONI.— 
| : vements were met with faultless precision wate ‘ adiways etlective, and was clearly }, 
| thesePhilistines fraught with a musical language, and accuracy, andthe larghetta was played | brought out in a rendering which had not only niga act 
| in which nature, love and joy are the radiating with delight.ul expression and refinement. the negative merit of care ana study but Pe Oe 
| forces. It was superbly played,—a great tri- While he lacks the breadth of tunedemanded | also the positive auality of an istaRioent 


4 n some portions of the concerto, Mr. 
not by a great orchestra, under a great con- aneise makes ample amends. for and Sympathetic conception. 
uctor. 


his deficiency in the purity and We come now tothe violin concerto 
: arr ; a Ort , one of "ATIO 7 nm 
Mr. Kneisel was the new concert-master of femarkable carrying qualities of his tones, the greatest works for this instrument; the |HEN’’ Movement from ‘'Faust” 


; and his technical attainments id the + 3 ; , 
| the orchestra when he first stepped forward tO ynost unqualified Sciebiration: war beg er most 25 peter impression conveyed by Mr, phony. 
play the Beethoven concerto in Boston. That may well ake pride in the reception given a apps oy toeentiee of as con- 
| o bim th m last evening and in the applause which heel ihoupliony ek Sods pe > subject and his con- 
| performance of three . ag hia t “ rewarded his effort, lie tebe preat sclentious attention to detaiis OL phrasing and 


more deeply now; he interprets it wth evena She programme, and the work has had no  Hearthaparayt & pera Bebine pore oh age Dem. 

iri ; : etter hearing 2 . ee. ae See so © JOTUS a valn attempt at 

‘more reverent spirit. Technically, as well as iN- WNoxt Saturday bpentue tei That ee «a presenting music. Mr. Kneise! does not con- 

tellectually, the performance of Saturday night 1¢he New York Metropolitan opera company peat the beethoven concerto unworthy of the 
was a very satisfactory one; greater force it yi Be the naloish, and the programme will : wand as a 8 yiounist Gan ae wed ghee his ‘oi ONY, No. 4 in B flat 
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might have had, but surely no Carper could find Jean de Paris,” Boicldieu; semphent Jae M paper led the brilliancy and smoothness of 
flaw in the conception. The difficult Joachin ce Wedding.” Goldmark; funeral march, oy execution of posh concerto and cadenza, 
| cadenza, with additions by Mr. Kneisel, was “Die Gotterdammerung.” Wagner; “*Wotan’s of his 2S ior and discriminating admiration 
admirably executed. It is in the slow move- arewell and Fire Charm,’ “Die Waikure,” is audience. If it may be said that th vace.._. 


L | agner, soloist did not soar to the greatest heights, not ome 
ment, however, that the spirit of the player . a non troppo.— 


explore eat: the oven, pecesses of the music, it 
sm “$ 8 équaily true that a life-time is not too muc 
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performance, and Mr. Gericke’s beautifully formance. | 


i . When Schumann wrote his B flat 
guarded accompaniment is not overlooked, by he placed future generations ander be 


enthusiastic applause, recalling the player three gation of reverence and gratitude; we all owe 


times. Beethoven arranged this concerto for * him tribute, and this debt can best be paid by 
' such a performance of his music as the one we 
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PARKER. 


SOLOIST: 


GEORGE J. 
The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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(SO PERFORMERS,) 
MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 
First 
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‘‘Arminius’’ is a secular oratorio by Max Bruch, one of the more excellent of 

PROGRA M M Ky. modern German composers, who considers it his most important work. It and 
others in the same form by Bruch is familiar in Boston. ‘The work is dedicated 
to Mr. Henschel, who at its first performance at Zurich, in 1877, sang the title 
part, and also the difficult tenor part of Siegmund, the local tenor being sud- 
denly incapacitated. The story of the work treats of the successful uprising of 
the leading German tribes, in the year nine of the Christian era, against their 
Roman oppressors. Arminius, (or Hermann) chief of the Cherusci, was their 
leader. The scene for tenor (Siegmund) sung to-day follows the call to arms of 
. ‘6 ey BRUCH Arminius in part three of the work. Siegmund, a follower of Arminius, is ex- 
RECITATIVE AND ARIA, from “Arminius. be iled because = slew the Roman who insulted his beloved, and he having fled, his 
MR. PARKER. father has been thrown into chains. It is finely declamatory, interrupted by a 

few measures of revery. 


; ‘ MOSZKOWSKI RECITATIVE. Arr. Siegmund. O days of grief and desolation! O sorrow, 
SUITE in F, No. 1, Op. yee ne how wilt thou end? Within my enna saa rankles deep a pain past tears’ 
Fp al al yyy geet assuaging; a banished man I wander lone, through lands I ruled as chieftain! 
TEMA CON VARIAZIONI.— The dastard Roman I slaughtered who my betrothed insulted as in tranquil 
INTERMEZZO.— converse we sat by the brook. Yet I slew him and fled. Woe on me that I 
PERPETUUM MOBILE.— fled! For they have taken my father, his feeble frame they have chained 


in miscreant’s fetters, alas! Curst be your race, ye robbers! curst by all 
SONGS wITH PIANO. gods evermore! 


OVERTURE. ‘‘Zampa.” HEROLD 
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In one of the English biographical dictionaries Mr. Moritz Moszkowski gives 
the following humorous account of himself: “I took my first step before the 
public in my earliest youth, following my birth, which occurred Aug. 23, 1854, 
: ” > : TE at Greslau. I selected this warm month in hopes of a tornado, which always 
¢) “LOVE TOOK ME SOFTLY BY THE HAND. eee ee plays so conspicuous a part in the biography of x men. This desired Pacis 

MR. PARKER. in consequence of favorable weather, did not occur, while it accompanied the 

birth of hundreds of men of less impertance. Embittered by this injustice, I 
determined to avenge myself on the world by playing the piano, which I con- 
tinued in Dresden and Berlin as Kullak’s pupil.’”’ Moszkowski now teaches in 
Kullak’s school. The classmate of well-known Americans, Americans have 
ID AG Nm ao TT IM been, and are, pupils of his, while those who play his pianoforte musie in this 

SUITE. “L’ARLESIENNE,” No. 2, BIZEI country are eR dag The only works in the lavuae deus a his which are played 


a) “ON THE WALLS OF SALAMANCA,”’ ARTHUR WHITING 
b) “SEVERANCKE.”’ C. H. PORTER 


WALTZ AND PIZZICATO POLKA. from ‘‘Sylvia.” DELIBES 


MARCH. ‘*Tannheeuser.”’ ; WAGNER 


Louis Joseph Ferdinand Hérold wasa prize student of the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1812. He, like so many Frenchmen, desired to write works for the theatre ; 
but it was not until after many ineffectual attempts that his opera of **Zampa 
gained a success; this was in 18381. ‘The very next year it _ was followed by 
another opera, ‘*Pré au Clercs,’’ more excellent than ‘‘Zampa only because of 
a better unanimity between dramatist and composer. One of Hérold’s eager 
biographers has said: ‘‘We recognize in ‘‘Zampa’’ the hand of a master, who to 
the spirit of Italian music unites the depth of the German and the elegance of 
the French.,’ Heérold’s early practising took the form of ballet music and his 
influence in determining the present graceful and charming style of modern 
French writers in this form was not inconsiderable. 


in the United States are two suites, a symphony entitled, ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ and 
a concerto for violin. The suite played to-day, like the “Joan of Arc”? symphony, 
was written by desire of the Philharmonic Society of London, and performed by 
it for the first time on June 2, 1886. , 


It is elastic rather than formal music; not at alla copy of the severer style 
of the men who often made the suite form the vehicle for profound learning. 
The triangle, piccolo, glockenspiel are faetors of this modern work, which also 
calls for an extra bassoon and three tympani. ‘The first movement is the more 
perfect in form, preserving the essential character of the first movement of a 
symphony. The second movement, allegretto giojoso, two-four rhythm, pos- 
sesses much of the most ingenious orchestration of the five which constitute the 
suite. The triangle, bells, and piccolo, in their piquant manner, serve orna- 
mentally upon its more earnest but no less interesting business which is shared 
nearly equally by the violins and wood-wind. 


An andante and variations constitute the third movement. The variations 
number eight, and include a moto continuo for first violins with pizzicato 
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Gericke chose the following orchéstral PE 
_ Overture, “Zampa”’ ; Suite,op. 39, Moszkowski " Symphony Orchestra, 

Waltz and Pizzicato from Delibes, ‘Sylvia’; | _ The first of the series of “Young Peo les” 
Suite, “L'Ariesienne,” No. 2; Tannhauser | Populars,” plannea by Manager Ellis for the 
March, bsbaacong In addition there was singing gm she gp orchestra, was given under 

, ‘or ‘Che theme itself, first given out by the by Mr. George J. Parker, who, with force and r. rericke’s direction at Music Hall yester- 

Dedeind | *j : etly me the “talabmetso in the minuet-trio form, the trio expression, and with admirable vocal method, rag rig and proved in fact what it 
portion of which is the more important, but preludes the last movement, gave the dramatic air of Siegmund from the ‘i e DSTA: SE Gee OF tits Aceon uf gen 
perpetuum mobile. The ‘‘perpetual nmi tion” begins in the violins with a pizz- Arminius’’ of Bruch. Mr. Parker also sang ri $ cannot be too highly commended, and 
icato accompaniment. These semiquavers continue, sometimes assertive, often songs by Arthur Whiting, 2. H. Porter and | *¢ hearty fashion in which Mr. Gericke has 


: is is thi ; entered into the pian outlined by Manager 
far in the background, throughout the movement, A contrasted episode is that Arthur Foote, to the pianoforte accompaniment | fy.) ! , : 
early announced by the horns, which the violins expand. The second subject of Mr. Zach; these were given tastefully, especi- 0 a it id power te mahe cae le desire 


starts in the clarinet, the first violins playing a version of the perpetuum mobile. ally welcome was the singer’s clear enunciation | new veuture. There are, unquestionably, 


; S val epi , ioli ie ‘idg- Inany thousands of sincere lovers of 
The development includes a fugal episode begun by the violins f. Some abridg of the words. To choose these good songs by feral music to wh OF OFCHhOS-~ 
, 4 ‘ 4 ; ~S ¢ 4 ® . * om c a | 
ment of the customary form is made as the movement continues. The final townsmen was a patriotic service on Mr. Par- | piven ouch Saturday ai oe aoe ie be neers | 


coda is bright and animated. ker’s part. The playing of the orchestra was | direction means anything but énjoyme | 


NERY PST BRE 8 good throughout. ‘The ‘“Zampa’” overture was this very large class can be elied upon 4 

c ; , ; alniost as profitable a patr as that 

Leo Delibes is a popular French composer now about fifty yearsold. He has charming; Morzkowski’s suite wears well; the | basiowee by the Savurday”oluht audiences. q 
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written works for the theatre during thirty years, achieving his greatest successes first movement of Bizet’s suite sounded sonor- | The opportunity of hearing such an orchestra 


: ‘Tas 5): 6 - “Sylvia” 9). *Syl- | h as that now directed by Mr. Gerické th the | 
with the ballets “‘La Source” (1865); “‘Coppelia” (1870); “Sylvia” (1879). ““Syl ously and gave the new tuba player (late of | {onto ‘Pine Of Orcheate aie nega 
via’ was produced in Boston by the AD erican Opera Company, in April, 1886. Thomas’s oichestra and a fine artist) a chance, arabe a very stroig clement in fhe Bueein | 
The ballet though of more modern origin than opera is yet a child of some two while the lovely duet between flute and harp in | Concerts, aud the audience of yesterday wf 

eople’s , 
h 


rs. It is a play in pantomine in which music and dancing are a : , " assured the success of the “Young I 

Mittant features. The nasis teen Detibes ballet played to day is: (1) a slow Spit the Verondcte ot Ts eas piety Peg 1. cosulars is pve Spaptig: series, ee @ pro- | 
waltz, of which our only complaint is tiiat it is so soon over, and that it has no liant : The programme, as & whole. b bial aot i chee ‘gam me Ce Oe Pon seen tk as 
io te 1 the repetition of its first strain. It is preceded by a few bars of : prog ’ 6, Dad @ great | Pree, Campa Septet higet ines 464 te a 
trio to compel th p deal of color (Mr. Reiter’s horn playing was aria, from “Arminius”, «4.5 «dr cn 


. J . bel ‘vr: ¢: . 
mezzo. (2) A charming little move nent—again too short,—entitled ‘‘Pizzi- | | r, Parker. Taint 
ae” which ‘ Hobie entirely for the stringed instruments. perfectly beautiful), and gave great pleasure to | Suite in F. No.1, op. 30....4.6.4., Basdantrape 


accompaniment, while the flute, and fiute and harp are singled out as having 
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§ : . Songs, with piano: et 
the audience, which comprised both old and (a) “On the Walls of Salamanca”. Arthur Whiting | 
ung. ) “Severance’’... i r 
a a = (c) ‘Love Took Me 8 4 ae oy 
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Georges Bizet, born in 1838, died in 1875. ‘‘ Bizet,” says one of his biogra- ae | 
phers, ‘‘was cut off in the very dawn of his career. He achieved little, because Youne Pxrornes’ Porvtar.—It was by no. - Bh ieee, Arthur Foote a | 
the opportunity,was denied him, but in that little he accomplished much; giving means demonstrated at the first of the Young > Reits One, pissiento polka, trom “Sylvia”, ..Delibes | 
to music the most successful opera of the day, and by a single effort earning an Peoples’ Popular concerts in Music Hall on — Match, “Tannhauser’ oi ot eee ee , 
undying name.” The composer of ‘‘Ca*men’’ wrote several Suites for orches- Wednesday afternoon that the remarkable sup- A happier choice of the day's sélectio a 
tra. His second, “ L’ Arlesienne,’’a posthumous work, (first heard in Boston at | ply of first class concerts in Boston is yet in dan-' gould nardly have been made, and the. Saad 
a Popular Concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on May 7, 1886, ) com- ger of outrivaling the demand. The attendance taste and excellent judgment shown in the 
prises certain of the interludes to Dumas’s ‘‘L’Arlesienne,’’ not originally in to be sure was not uncommonly large, but that it 4 programme was given the heartiest commen-— 


cluded in the first suite. This composer set the school for Massenet, Delibes, was oon than sufficient as regards numbers to erat Probie a od Gy unek a Ruaee ‘ture. 
ir fell ho through his death, lost an example they have emulated UAT Te eee ne. series will not be gain- (ati secu ae eee +r overnee RA 
and their fellows, who 8 ‘ said. In Chicago or any western city the pro- * ar overture a 


but not equalled. Bizet had a fibre which the others lack. His music, with all gramme presented by Mr. Gericke would have ¥ eee Be pucks, Sonesrse Gusing their. inst 
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: ee ee , , : a ens ce ‘ 
its cleverness, elastic contour and indivic aality has stamina and purpose, which heen regarded as all sufficiently orthodox to have ( time it has had no heating that one wean eo! ) 


traits do not so strongly appear in the contemporaneous Brench school of to-day. been performed at any real symphony concert, pare with that of yesterday. It was 
The new Bizet Suite is not to be taken as that composer’s best; but it is some- but in Boston it seemed altogether appropriate as masterly interpretation of this. brilliant 
thing charming in a French patois. The movements are: Pastorale, Inter- regards its educational intents and purposes, and | cor tena eee rth hak we audienc bY 
mezzo, Minuet. and Furandole. it was in the worthiest sense of the term a young The Moszkowski suite mri Ris on igh 
ps ’ ‘a ie gi ter permet Mr. np ty — lend gupny concert of a fortiilght ago, a un ke eo. 

ae Clal commendation for being fully as careful and | deij ht’ to all present, | aa 
“Tannheeuser,”’ the third of Wagner’s operas, is a happy combination of Jegend- fastidious in his attention to the well worn but | thents from. tho Syivin” yeh a eae Bye 
and historical matter; the legend of Tannhzeuser being combined with the ever melodious overture to Zampa as he would ‘| played in such a daiiity and faultless mat ner | 
story of the Battle of the Bards at Wartburg. ‘‘Tannheuser and the Singer’s have been with any more pretentious selection, tat they proved the gemis of the day’s t rm | 


contest at the Wartburg’”’ its its correct title. The march occurs in the second and the playing of the orchestra throughout the ets. Mt. Parker, who was in excellent Yoles, 
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act, the Singers Hall of the Wartburg, a4 with the chorus immediately follow- concert lacked nothing of all that care and finish | fare mt he Stator eae and eee ee ch 


ing introduces the song contest. Berlio, speaks of its ‘‘plentiful modulations,”’ that are the widely acknowledged characteristics — ygeitative and aria were. given with dramatic 


6 ith such vigor and authorit of the Boston Symphony orchestra. Mr. George ~ intelligence and admirable expression, H6 
but erp aide me yon namie core. 9 maa sie ™ - J. Parker materially enlivened the artivtic inter-| was most heartily ap lauded, an a ly 
that they are accepted w est of the occasion by his delightful singing, and Serer red the commendation given his efforts, 

his rendering of a recitative and aria from | pb Me orp march Nation | 
Bruch’s Arminius was as conspicuously a trans- the patrons ne 5 ae first wT Yonne Boot | 
left the hall ina very ~ easant | 
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cendent and elevating performance as it was Popular” y 
thoroughly admirable. ‘The artist was no less | frame of mind, and the next concert of : 
successful with a well chosen group of songs by | series will be awaited with interest. 
Arthur Whiting, C. H. Porter and Arthur Foote. - ee ee 
The Moszkowski suite in F was as well receiv-” 

as at the recent symphony concert, and was 

equally well played. The remaining selections of 

the programme were by Delibes, Bizet and Wag- 

ner, the concert ending with a spirited and bril- 

liant performance of the ‘'annbiuser overture. 
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accompaniment, while the flute, and fiite and harp are singled out 0 ears 
| ry itself, first giv 1e 
mi or hem, ‘Che theme itself, first given out by 
wuch charming work alloted them, <thesinghe: pagel ‘0 
mI 9d-wind is a lovely song. The intermezzo in the minuet-trio form, the trio 
23 aa “land sagt ae, rts ] ywreludes the last movement 
ortion of which is the more important, but preiudes the la: hehe 
Pp he] ah Snearpetual ‘tion’? begins in the violins with a pizz- 
perpetuum mobile. The ‘“‘perpetual mi tion” beg e Vid tek aie 
icato accompaniment. ‘These semiquay ers continue, sometimes assertive, often 
age akeor ‘oughout the r2xovement. A contrasted episode is that 
far in the background, throug Lou 1é€ Lt ) Sona ; TY) a + aubiect 
early announced by the horns, which tie violins expand. 1e secon S bite 
starts in the clarinet, the first violins playing a version of the perpetuum eT 
The development includes a fugal episode begun by the violins ff. nig y > 
ment of the customary form is made as the movement continues. e fina 
coda is bright and animated. 
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Leo Delibes is a popular French composer now about fifty years old. : He has 
written works for the theatre during thirty years, achieving his Layee hg — 
with the ballets ‘La Source” (1865); “‘Coppelia’” (1870) ; “Sylvia” (1875 ‘il, 1886 
via’ was produced in Boston by the American Opera gsr mgs ae noes - — 
The ballet though of more modern origin than opera is yet a c a : m: ta 
hundred years. It is a play in pantomine im which music me ) yee 
important features. The music from D'ibes ballet play oc to ¢ * he Netti 
waltz, of which our only complaint is tiat it is so soon ovel } “e me 4 sade es 
trio to compel the repetition of its first strain. It is ing 99 titled Dig yt 
intermezzo. (2) A charming little move nent—again too short,—en a 
cato,’’ which is almost entirely for the s:ringed instruments. 


Georges Bizet, born in 1858, died in 1 375. nt Bizet,” ps tical Ds ong a 
phers, ‘‘was cut off in the very dawn of his career, He ac oe . itt cs or 
the opportunity,was denied him, but in t!at little he accomp ™ - sage 3 giving 
to music the most successful opera of the day, and by a sing 6 effor | : _—— an 
undying name.’’ ‘The composer of ‘‘Ca‘men’’ wrote several aon g 5 vi w? 
tra. His second, ‘‘ L’ Arlesienne,’’a post4uumous work, (first eet Fe pen os 
a Popular Concert by the Boston Sym, hony Orchestra, on May [Bene ) ~~ 
prises certain of the interludes to Dumas’s “LL Arlesienne, not wrongs 0c | 5 
cluded in the first suite. ‘This composer set the school for Massenet, 3 S Aue 
and their fellows, who through his death, lost an example they have ‘ a 
but not equalled. Bizet had a fibre which the others lack. His music, wi i. a 
its cleverness, elastic contour and indivi uality has stamina and ei pe W BS h 
traits do not so strongly appear in the contemporaneous I rench school of to-c ay. 
The new Bizet Suite is not to be taken as that composer s best Pes it . —— 
thing charming in a French patois. ihe movements are: f’astorale, int 
mezzo, Minuet, and Furandole. 


“Tannheuser,’’ the third of Wagner’s operas, is a happy combination of ae 
ary and historical matter; the legend of Tannhieuser being combined pt t Le 
story of the Battle of the Bards at Wartburg. | “Pannhieuser and the 2 
contest at the Wartburg”’ its its correct title. _ The march occurs in the s¢ ec 
act, the Singers Hall of the Wartburg, a.d with the chorus oreo ss | fo ow- 
ing introduces the song contest. Berlio, speaks of its ‘‘plentiful modu ations, 
but asserts that the orchestra “impresses them with such vigor and authority 
that they are accepted without resistance ”’ 
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| People’s Popular, = = 
: first concert of the season, out of series, | 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was given | 


yesterday afternoon. Considering the excite- 
ment of the election season the audience was a 
large one, the hall being two thirds full. Mr. 
Gericke chose the following orchestral pieces: 
Overture, ‘‘Zampa” , Suite,op. 39, Moszkowski ; 
Waltz and Pizzicato from Delibes, ‘Sylvia’; 
Suite, “L’Ariesienne,’’ No. 2; Tannhauser 
March, Wagner. In addition there was singing 
by Mr. George J. Parker, who, with force and 
expression, and with admirable vocal method, 
gave the dramatic air of Siegmund from the 
‘‘Arminius’’ of Bruch. Mr. Parker also sang 
songs by Arthur Whiting, 0. H. Porter and 
Arthur Foote, to the pianoforte accompaniment 
of Mr. Zach; these were given tastefully, especi- 
ally welcome was the singer’s clear enunciation 
ofthe words. To choose these good songs by 
townsmen was a patriotic service on Mr, Par- 
ker’s part. The playing of the orchestra was 
good throughout, ‘he ‘‘Zampa’’ overture was 


charming; Morzkowski’s suite wears well; the : 


first movement of Bizet’s suite sounded sonor- | 


, a8 that now directed by Mr. Gerick 1e 
ously and gave the new tuba player (late of | jrentee el Glrected by Mr. Gericke ih the 


Thomas’s o:ichestra and a fine artist) a chance, 


while the lovely duet between flute and harp in | 
the minuet of the Bizet suite wasa poem in | 
itself; the farondo/e of the same was very bril- | 
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L MATTERS, 


| The **‘Young People’s Popular’ of the 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The first of the senes of “Young People’s 
Populars,” planned by Manager Ellis for the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, was given under 
Mr. Gericke’s direction at Music Hall yester- 


j 


day afternoon, and proved in fact what it | 


was in hame. 
certs cannot be too highly commended, and 
the hearty fashion in which Mr. Gericke has 


entered into the plan outlined by Manager 
Ellis shows a most Commenaabie desire 
to do allin his power to make a suecess of the 
new venture, There are, unquestionably, 
Inany thousands of sincere lovers of orches- 
tral music to whom a concert such as those 
given each Saturday night under Mr. Gericke’s 
direction means anything but enjoyment, and 
yet this very large class can be relied upon 
Jor almost as profitable a patronage as that 
besiowec by the Saturday night audiences. 
The opportunity of hearing such an orchestra 


lighter forms of orchestral music must surely 
prove a very strong clement in the season's 
concerts, aud the audience of yesterday amply 
assured the success of the “Young People’s 
Populars” of the present senes. The pro- 
gramme, in detail, was as follows: | 


liant. The programme, as a whole, had a great | 


deal of color (Mr. Reiter’s horn playing was 


perfectly beautiful), and gave great pleasure to | 
the audience, which comprised both old and | 


young, 


YOUNG PEOPLES’ PorpuLAR.—It was by no 


means demonstrated at the first of the Young > 


Peoples’ Popular concerts in Music Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon that the remarkable sup- 
ply of first class concerts in Boston is yet in dan- 
ger of outrivaling the demand. The attendance 


to be sure was not uncommonly large, but that it 4 


was more than sufficient as regards numbers to 


insure the success of the series will not be gain- | 
In Chicago or any western city the pro- | 


said. 
grainme presented by Mr. Gericke would have 
heen regarded as all sufliciently orthodox to have 
been performed at any real symphony concert, 
but in Boston it seemed altogether appropriate as 


regards its educational intents and purposes, and | 


it was in the worthiest sense of the term a young 
people’s programme. Mr. Gericke merits espe- 
cial commendation for being fully as careful and 


fastidious in his attention to the well worn but ; 
€ver melodious Overture to Zampa as he would 


have been with any more pretentious selection, 
and the playing of the orchestra throughout the 
concert lacked nothing of all that care and finish 
that are the widely acknowledged characteristics 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra. Mr. George 
J. Parker materially enlivened the artistic inter- 
est of the occasion by his delightful singing, and 


his rendering of a recitative and aria from — 


Bruch’s Arminius was as conspicuously a trans- 
cendent and elevating verformance as it was 
thoroughly admirable. ‘The artist was no less 
successful with a well chosen group of songs by 
Arthur Whiting, C. H. Porter and Arthur Foote. 
Lhe Moszkowski suite in Ff was as well receiv- ' 
as at the recent symphony concert, and was 
equally well played. The remaining selections of 
the programme were by Delibes, Bizet and Wag- 
ner, the concert ending with a spirited and _ bril- 
liant performance of the ‘l'annbiiuser overture. 


seee .«« Moszkowski 
amance”’, Arthur Whiting 


H. Porter 1 


y the Hand’, ,. 


. Mr. Parker, 
Waltz and pizzicato 
Suite, “‘L’Arlesienne,” No, 2 vee... Bizet 
March, **Tannhauser’’,...e... 
A happier choice of the day’s selection 
could hardly have been made, and the good 
taste aud excellent judgment shown in the 
proprainme was given the heartiest ecommen- 
dation. To hear Herold’s “Zampa”’ overture 
by such a band, led by such a director, was 
indeed a treat. The tamiliar overture had a 


. hearing at these concerts during thelr first 


season under Mr. Henschel, but since that 
time it has had no hearing that can atall eom- 
pare with that of yesterday. It was a 
inasterly interpretation of this brilliant 
Composition, and aroused the~ audience 
to the most enthustastie BPD AUse, 
Lhe Moszkowski suite, heard at the sym- 
phony concert of a fortnight ago, again gave 
delight to all present, and the graceful move- 
mets trom the “Sylvia” pallet musie were 
played in such a dainty and faultless manner 
that they proved the gems of the day’s num- 
bers. Mr. Parker, who was in excellent volce, 
made & fine selection of songs to display his 
rare gifts as a tenor singer, andthe Bruch 
recitative and aria were given with dramatic 
intelligence and adimirable expression, He 
was most heartily applauded, and justly 
deserved the commendation given his efforts, 
With the *Tannhauser”’ maren as a conclud- 
ing bumber, played as it was on this occasion, 
the patrons of the first “Young People’s 
Popular’ left the hall ina very pleasant 
fraine of mind, and the next concert of this 
series will be awaited with interest. 
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The idea of this series of con- 
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_>~The first concert of the “Young Peo: | 
Ple’s Popular” at the Music Hall Wednesday | 
t fternoon at 2 brought out an audience | 
which almost filled the body of the hall and 

leit ot a vacant seatin the balconies. Mr. 

Pa er’s beautiful tenor voice was heard to | 
the best advantage, and charmed, as it al- | 
‘ways does, by its purity and sweetness of | 
tone, and Mr. Gericke’s selections were 

‘most happy. Among the listeners were Mr. 

Robert M. Cushing, Mrs. John L. Gardner, 

‘Mrs. Judge Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 

‘Hooper, Mr. Arthur Weld, Mrs. Francis 

8. Watson, Mrs. Thatcher Goddard, Mrs. 

Lawrence Barrett, Miss Caroline ‘Licknor, 

Mrs, James H. Blake, Mr. Frank Sturgis, 

Mr. A. H. Pickering, Mr. Eliot Hubbard, 

Mr. Arthur Austin, Mrs. Endicott Wilder 

and Mr. John Williams. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON LsSs-S9. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


V. GONGERY. 


RAMME. 


~* 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. VERTURE. “Coriolanus.” op. 6 


A. BOLELDIEU. ARIA. ‘Jean de Paris.” 


— 


WEDDING MARCH, with Variatious.—_.Moderato molto. 
BRIDAL SONG.— Allegretto. 

SERENADE. Allegretto moderato scherzando. 

IN THE GARDEN. Andante, 

DANCE.—Finale, Allegro molto. 


CARL GOLDMARK. SYMPHONY. ‘Rustic Wedding.” op. 26. 


R. WAGNER. FUNERAL MARCH. ‘Die Gotterdammerung.”’ 


R. WAGNER. “WOTAN’S FAREWELL ann FIRE CHARM.” 
“Die Walkure.” 


SOLOIST: 


HERR EMIL FISCHER. 
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WOTAN’S FAREWELL. 
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WAGNER. 


(SCENE—The top of a rocky height. In the fight between SIEGMUND and HUNDING, 
BRUNNHILDFE, contrary to WOTAN’S orders had tried to give SIEGMUND the victory, 
but WOTAN prevented this by breaking SIEGMUND’S sword in two with his spear. 
SIEGMUND fell. WOTAN, to punish BRUNNHILDE for her disobedience, determines 
to banish her from the troup of Walkyries, and, in great anger, announces to her 


this decision.) 


Farewell, thou cherished, loveliest 
child! 
Thou once the life and light of my 
heart, 
Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! 
Loth I must leave thee; 
No more in love may I grant thee my 
gcreeting; 
Henceforth my maid no more with me 
rideth, 
Nor waiteth wine to reach me. 
When I relinquish thee, my beloved 
one: 
Thou laughing delight of mine eyes :— 
Thy bed shall be lit with torches more 
brilliant 
Than ever for bridal have burned. 
Fiery gleams shall girdle the fell, 
With terrible scourgings scaring the 
timid, 
Who cowed, may cross not Briinnhilde’s 
couch. 
To one alone falleth the bride, 
One freer than I, a god. 


These eyes, so lustrous and clear, 

Which oft in love I have kissed, 

When warlike longing won my 
lauding, 

Or when with whisperings of heroes 
leal 

Thy honied lips were inspired :— 

These effulgent, glorious eyes, 

Whose flash my gloom oft dispelled, 

When hopeless cravings my heart 
discouraged; ° 

Or when my wishes toward worldly 
pleasure 

From wild warfare were turning: 

Their lustrous gaze lights on me now, 

As my lips imprint this last farewell! 

On blissfullest mortal beam they 
anon: 

The grief suffering god 

Shall never henceforth behold them. 

Now, heart torn, he gives thee his 
kiss 


And taketh thy godhood away. 


Loki, hear! listen and heed: 
As I found thee at first in fiery shape, 
As thou fleddest me headlong in hover- 


ing glimmer, 


As I then bound bind I thee now! 
Appear, wavering spirit! 
And spread me thy flame round this fell. 
Loki! Loki! appear! 
(He strikes thrice with his spear on a rock, from which a stream of fire issues swelling to 
a flood of fire, which WOTAN directs to surround the rocky cliffs completely.) 


He who my spear in spirit feareth 
Ne’er springs thro’ this fiery bar. 


(He turns slowly away, looking back mournfully at the form of BRUNNHILDE.) 


Translated by F. CORDER. 
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i Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding 
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and Two Wagner Pieces 


Tho Chief Features in tho Fifth 
Symphony Programme, 


: might have 
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: Emil Fischer, the German Basso, Sings | 


} 
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tween 


Admirably Twice. 
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here was nothing new on Mr. Gericke’s 


t 


1opeful, courageous 
been gran 


Sweeps on, “The pity o 
cried out over Deadamtnn ec iaereais 
@ symphony, w aOR, ocounied he mid- 
oldmark’s 
Kustic Wedding,” which has ot gree 
peerd nich euclooncerts for nearly our years, 
one would gla : 
for although it rte ony Y iota he etal 


aS programme” composition might, it still 
is pure music, which no sensitive person 
could hear without delight even were it 
set before him as the nameless Work of an 
anonymous author. _ 

Called a symphony, it yet is almost en- 
tirely independent of the principles accora- 
Ing to which a symphony should be con- 
structed. It not only has five movements— 


which 1s not a unique formation, for Rubin- 


i 


programme for the fifth symphony concert, | 
| which fell intoits regular place last evening, 
| But its tive numbers all belong with the 


music which will ever be new in one sense, 
because there will always be discoverable 
in it something before unobserved, and 
there will always come forth from it some 
impression forgood not felt before. It 
was not all great music; indeed, one-half 
of the evening was given to music, of which 
beauty, grace, sweetness and buoyant life 
are the chief spiritual characteristics, as 
elegance, finesse and fancy moulded by art 
are the principal characteristics of its form. 

The overture was Besthoven’s ‘'Corio- 
lanus,” that noble and tragic work which, 
in brief compass, expresses so much of the 
fate of a great, misapprehended and mis- 


directed creature. To me it appears less 
likea portraiture of the man, as some re- 


ard it, and still less as a tone picture (as | 


agner would interpret it) of the scene be- 
Coriolanus.and his wife and mother 


_ before the walls of Rome, than a symbolic 
epitome of the man’s inner nature, and of 


the environment with which it had to con- 


tend, and by walsh he was ultimately 
e 


and in its 


driven to defeat and death. 
he whole spirit of the overture is tragic, 


') 
th 


| 
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vehement chords — those . 


tremendous chords which begin it and - 
Cross itagain and again—there are men- 


aces, woe and the strident dissonance of 
calamity. 
serenity, asin the life of the hero there was 
but the tranquil hour when he first returned 
in triumph to greet wife and child and to 
taste the sweetof peace, before being called 
tothe new duties for which he was untit, 
and out of which sprung all his miseries 
and his errors. There is through all, even 
nls passing tenderness, a restiess, dissatis- 
fied movement.aduliand dangerous turbu- 
lence, which works like the 


Deep, Secret Forces 
which bring on the earthquake, and when 
this element rises to the surface and con- 


trols the score the catastrophe is at hand. 


Then after the fatal crash, there melts 
softly away, as on an expiring breath, the 
broken phrase which has served to suggest 
the loftiness, the strength and the martial 
vigor of the dead man. 3 

here is, perhaps, none of Beethoyen’s 
overtures, unless it be tne “Leonora, No. 
3,” which tmore steadily, simply and im- 
pressively conveys a meaning and compels 
devotion. For. interpret its moods and 


There is but a passing strain of | 


stein has gone further than that—but in 
searcely one of them is there any develop- 
ment according to the conventional systems, 

The first movement isa wedding march, 
with its presentation of the subject-matter, 
followed by 13 variations, which leave the 
listener as full of wonder at the author’s 
originality and fertility as of pleasure in 
the delicious sounds and quaint figures 
with which he has filled the ear. John §. 
Dwight,on hearing this march, wrote a 
pretty paragraph about it, but wound up by 
asking ‘“‘What does ft mean?” Not an un- 
natural question, for every variation has a 
new measure and a new mood, which are 
expressed in fresh and unexpected instru- 
mental combinations. The author alone 
could answer definitely; and even he 
might reply that his successive turns of 
statement are not the delineations of per- 
sonal forms, as Dr. Dwight fancies them, 
but merely the vagaries of a musical fancy 
revelling in 1ts own resources, 

Anybody may guess, however, and as I 
hear this movement pase along, with its 
Short divisions and its clearly marked 
pauses, | do not imagine so much a proces- 
sion made up of a company like hetero. 
geneous maskers, as does Mr. Dwight: but T 
seem to see the bridal train ever and anon 
met and halted by groups of villagers, eac 
of whom impresses for a moment its moo 
upon the party, while the measure of the 
march sti]l underlies all, Now the pace is 
slackened, when admonition or blessing 1g 
given or tears are shed, and now it hastens 
as careless gayety and the life of the in- 
stant come with their laughter and light; 


but still 

The March Allures 
the feet of bride and groom, until at last 
there are heard voicings which sound like 
organ and choir and chime, and the main 


’ Wt dive defeat made” upo 1 8 Wa which est 
an of pon 4 
~ 80 ~ 
hat one cannot help enying A the music | 


epicts—or at ieast 
suggests—some phases of rural life, almost | 


} 
} 


’ 


| 


theme, asserting itself again strongly for. 


& moment, sinks away as if the betrothed 
were kneeling at the altar, their bridal pro- 
cession having ended there. In several of 
the variations there is a curious short, 
strong swelling of the phrase. which imme- 
iately gives place to the previous trah- 
quillity, suggesting to my fancy the swift 
uprising ot emotions which self-control 
quickly checks and puts aside. | 
. the “Bridal Song” movementcomes next, 
and then follows the “Serenade,” in both of 
which the wooden wind has a pleasant pre- 
dominance, the rural oboe and bassoon 
esha taking quite the lion’s share of the 
The fourth movement is more sustained 
and slower than the others, and when 
1ts music is compared with its title, which 
is “In the Garden,” it is easy enough to 
draw a fanciful picture of a calm, lovely, 


windless night under whose soft canopy the 
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lovers stray awhile among leaves and flow. . 
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‘ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A programme which contained all elements, from | 


the melodie French style, and the Austrian Suite, to 
the loftier Wagnerian selections, was that given at 
the concert of last night. Every grade of taste 


| seemed to be consulted, and the result was satistac- 
tory, at leastin some degree, to everybody. The 
opening number was Beethoven's Overture to “‘Corio- 
lanus,” 


one of the works in which 
the composer established his claim as the developer 
of the dramatic overture which Gluck had begun 
and iconoclastic in so far as it overthrew the regu- 
lation sonata from which Mozart had applied to the 
overture. itis not as fine a model of the dramatic 


| style as the Leonora No. 3, but it presents the strug- 


gles between the masculine and feminine themes, in 
which Beethoven often delighted, and it was per- 
formed with a unanimity that call for all the praise 
which is weekly lavished upon the overture per- 
formance, forin this comparatively light branch of 
classical work our orchestra is always praiseworthy. 

The next number of the programme was a bass 
aria from “Jean de Paris” by Boieldieu sung by 
Herr Emil Fisher. We cannot say that it was 
entirely inthe singer’s best vein, for it demanded 
French snap and airy grace, and these the vocalist 
scarcely could supply; but he gave a good degree of 
flexibility, his intonation was sure, and no notes 
were blurred. The music was not of the highest 
cast and seemed especially frivolous after Beethoven, 
80 that one could not help re-echoing the remark 
(was it made by Cherubini?) which a similar work 
called forth, after it had driven the Parisians almost 
fraritic with dcelight;—‘‘ Are you not ashamed to 
have such a success ?” 

The Rustic Wedding Symphoay by Goldmark won 


plenty of melody, is of a sufficiently graphic order 
of  tone-picture, is finely orchestrated, 


and has a very agreeable continuity, therefore 
only the 


musical martinet will 
indignant at its masquerading under the title of 
“symphony.” It begins with a theme and varia- 
tions, but as Beethoven and Mozart began sonatas in 
the same way, occasionally, one need not quarrel 
with this deviation either. These yaritaions were 
not only beautiful in themselves, but served to dis- 
play every department of the orchestra in turn, as 
such orchestral changes usually do. In this tonal 
review we found the strings excellent, both in the 
upper and lower branches, and the horns and oboes 
must be complimented also upon some especially ex- 
cellent work. 

The Brantlied was even more daintily attrac- 
tive, and the reappearance of the march theme dur- 
ing its measures was most effective. The Musette- 
like natvete and simplicity of the third movement—a 
Rustic Serenade—again called for the instrument 
which best of all pictures pastoral effects—the oboe 
—and the prettiness and innocence of it all charmed 
the audience into hearty applause. 

In the finale the fugato showed the perfection of 
the strings, and particularly the deeper ones (cellos 


and contrabasses) deserve praise for clearness and. 


expression in, for them, very rapid passages. By the 
way, it is worthy of notice how thoroughly Mr. 
Gericke has eliminated the raspy style of execution 
from the contrabass part; he sometimes holds them 
too strongly in the leash, but the result has been, in 


grow’ 


| an unequivocal triumph and deserved it too, tor it 
| was performed in a manner which left no chance tor 
| fault-finding. The work is not a Symphony but a 

suite, and its fine movements present little trace of 
symphonic development or Classicality, but it has | 


, 
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at 


or snorting explosion in the bass part. Perhaps the 
_ Instraments as now played might lack ets 4 for a 


passage like the celebrated one in the nint sym- 
phony, but in the general run of works the effect. is 
good, 

The concert ended with iwo Wagnerean selections. 
In the funeral march the work was glorious, and the 
first appearance of the new tuba player, Mr. Golde, 
made that important part noticeably better than it 
has been in former performances, while the new 
trumpeter also had the first real chance to show 
what was in him and used _his Opportunity nobly. 
Mr. Fischer (even if not a Scaria) sang 
much better in ‘*Wotan’s Farewell” than 
he had done in the French aria, and the brilliancy of 
the scoring made the usual effect upon the audience. 
Tuba,trombones, Glockenspiel, violins (in the flick- 
ering fire figure) all made dueeffect, and not a soul 
(nor anybody without one) left betore the last note 
was played, and sven then many lingered to applaud 
singer, director, and orchestra. Therefore critic and 
public seemed united in voting this programme and 
its execution a decided success. 

Another programme of rare interest was 
Given for the enjoyment of the patrons of the 
symphony concerts at Music Hall last ev: n- 

Ing, the orchestra, under Mr. Gericke’s diree- | 
tion, having the assistance of Herr Emil . 


. Fischer, leading basso of the New York 


Metropolitan Opera House company, as! O10- 
ist. The evening’s selections were as follows: 
Overture, ‘“Coriolanus,” Beethoven; aria, 
“Jean de Paris,” Boieldieu; symphony, 
“Rustic Wedding,” Goldmark ; funeral march 
“Die Gotterdammerung,” Wagner; “Wotan’s_ 
Farewell and Fire Charm.” “Die Walkure,” 
Wagner, Herr Fischer gained an im. 
mediate popularity with these audiences last 
season, and he had a fine reception last even- 
ing. The Seneschal’s' aria from Boieldieu’s 
opera has been a standard vocal test for suc- 
cessive generations of bass singers, and a 
more satisfying interpretation of its ‘var a 
characteristics could hardly be desired an 
that given by Herr Fischer. His, srand voice 
is So admirably controlled, and is used with F 
such skill and taste, that he gaye great pleas- 
ure to all who heard him, and was most hear ie 
tily applauded at the conclusion of the num- / 
ber, His delivery of the affecting — are-— 
well of the god Wotan to ‘Brur ride t 
was a masterly piece of musical aeclamation, 
and commanded the most rapt attention of - 


the audience and its heartiest appreciatic 
The work of the orchestra under Mr. Ger 
was throughout the evening up to the bes 
its record, and the culminating success was 
made in the wonderful tone deseriptic of the | 
scene of the ‘Fire Charm.” T opening 
overture has seldom had such a performar ce.” 
here as was given it on this occa sion, - 
and the graceful and fa: ting be a 
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is swelling into ecstasy, there comes 
the lovers were cailed down all at once 
from their seventh heaven to remember the 
prosaic — of the hour and their wait- 

guests. : 

en comes the finale in a busy, whirling, 

rushing, changeful dance, now with a hur- 
rah, a stamp or a half scream of dehght 
and fun, and a whole atmosphere of satis- 
faction and animation. ‘Two little episodes 
Gross it, the one a passing reminiscence of 
the march, and the other a longer return 
to the garden scene, as if the wedded pair 
were wisbing in the midst of. all the fes- 
tivity that they were back again under the | 
stars and among the flowers. 

he symphony has been a favorite wher- | 


ever heard, and has been accepted as one of | singing of 


those modern works which bid fair to live 
jong enough to be called classic in its turn | 
by and by. Itis brimming with invention, 
-whileitis free from. extravagance of any 
kind, and its handling is strong as well as 
‘light, and sincere as well as fanciful. To me | 
t presents two elements difiicult to com- | 
ine, It seems to offer pictures lighte 
with a quaint humor as considered from 
one point of view, while from another they | 
are aS serious and simple as biography. Its. 
rustics show themselves intent, natural, | 
spontaneous and single-minded; while to 
us who are sophisticated and cityfied they 
eem droll and proper to be laughed at 
indly but heartily. If thisimpression be 
well founded, Goldmark has fixed in his 
score some traits of character which can- 
not fade out, and has, perhaps, builded bet- 
ter than he knew, : 


‘After the symphony the orchestra played || ope 


niti ly rand and gloom tic, 
that magniticently gra d g y eae ane 


“Funeral March of Siegfried,’”’ from the 
**Gotterdammeruns:.’’ 


One does not need to know Wagner's | 
theories and themes to be powerfully over- 
borne by the majesty and the mighty SOF 
emnity of these pages. The duil, low, su 
len and slow drum-beat which firstgfalls 
upon the ear and ushers in the great bursts | 
of brass and the rushing, windy sweeps 
which sound asif the very elements of earth 
aC air were mingling in the emotion of 
) 


im "| obe mautifal 
pion at He if 
sudden burst of rougher, noisier cast, as if wooden. win 

ow 


and made a 
masters 
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accumulations of power volu 


in the Wagner were built up by almost im- 
perceptiple Frecaniond, an 

was read wit 2! 
inieligence. In the “Funera 
new first trumpet gave out a splendid | 
and stately voice; and, indeed, all the brass, | 
necessarily increased, was more than satis- | 
factory, down to the very brass tuba, which | 
18 SO apt to bray and snort out its ponderous 
tones. | 
csepulchral depths with full effect, and the | 
drum player should not be forgotten for the | 
skill with which he kept so nice a balance 

1 of sound and stroke. 


every number 
us much true sentiment as 
arch’ the 


The extra bassoons added their | 


I alluded a few sentences above to the 
Emil Fischer, 


who came from New York, and gave in ad- 
dition to the Wotan song, the once fre- 
juently-heard air of the Seneschal, in 


oieldieu’s light opera, “John of Paris.” In 


these twoairs Mr. Fischer had to illustrate 
q | the extremes of vocalism. In the Wagner 
music large declamation, almost without 
what the 
melody, and 
regret and a high 
in the French music, a wealth of airy, 
cheery tunefulness, fancifully set out with 
trills and turns and scales, and every de- 
vice of ornamental execution, running its 
lively course through a range of two oc- 
taves. Mr. Fischer has never given Boston 
a better illustration of his organ or of his 
| command of it. Unwearied as yet by his 


world still holds to be 
colored by a grave 
imperiousness; 


ratic work, his voice was fresh and elas- 
and he trotted off his first song with as 


The audience was very large for such a 


foul evening, and showed great content 
with the music and the performance. The 
symphony appeared 
for each movement was applauded and Mr. 


to be most enjoyed, 


time, 1s ever felt on the strains which }| Gericke was called forward at the close. 


t 
recall to those who known the teirology 
well the salient points in the dead hero’s 
history, and: is hardly lost when the 
triumphant trumpets cry oui the glory of 
the sword song. However high, and wild, 
‘and strong these strains may rise, and there 
are moments when their wealth and volume 
of torie are tremendous, one feels that the 
mystery and awe of inevitable fate_ will 
'reveal themselves again, and that, claim- 
ang dominion with dread, dim voice, Death 
| i lsink away from sight and grasp with 
“he watrior as his victim, while silence 
es uponthescene. —-— . 
_. The last number of the evening wasalso 
from Wagner, the now familiar ‘*Wotan’s 
aroma and Fire Spell,” from the “Val- 
| yre,” Emil Fischer leading it all in with 
t evocal ortion of the scene. .- 
_ The performance of the orchestra all the 


evening through merited such praise as 


one can hardly bestow without seeming to! 
| be extravagant. lt was a severe evening’s ! 
rs, 


Ww or not only were there great general 
differences of manner to be regarded, but 
each selection had its peculiar ditiiculties 


of technical execution, requiring peculiar 


care on the part of individual players. Com-. 


pare, Ped instance, the tissue of the ‘Rustic 
Wedding,” almost like a spider's web in its 
tenuity, every thread of which must be at 
‘once: sjender, strong and. soft, with the 
v er scenes, in which family after 
family of instruments enters in united 


movement, or with the concentrated pas- | 


The next programme will be an attractive 
one, for it includes Arthur b. Whiting’s 
manuscript pianoforte concerto, in which 
he will play the solo part, and another 
novelty in selections from the third ana 
fourth series of Uvorakh’s Slavonic dances. 


Mendelsshon’s “Finga!’s Cave” will be the 
overture, and the symphouy will be also in 
the maritime vein, for it 1s Rubinstein’s 
. 


Ocean,” with all its six movement.s 
How4kD Malcom TIcKNOR, 
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y gayety as he gaveof breadth | 
and decision to his second. His facility | 
of execution was unexpected, 
sung nothing of such sty!e in Boston before. 
| decided impression. _ If his | 
had only taught him bow to 


for he has | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A programme which contained all elements, from | 


the melodic French style, andthe Austrian Suite, to 
the loftier Wagnerian selections, was that given at 
the concert of last night. Every grade of taste 
seemed to be consulted, and the result was satistac- 


tory, at leastin some degree, to everybody. The 
opening number was Beethoven's Overture to “Corio- 
lanus, one of the works in which 


the composer established his claim as the developer 
of the dramatic overture which Gluck had begun 
| and iconoclastic in so far as it overthrew the regu- 
| lation sonata from which Mozart had applied to the 


overture. itis not as fine a model of the dramatic 
style as the Leonora No. 3, but it presents the strug: 
gles between the masculine and feminine themes, in 
which Beethoven often delighted, and it was per- 
formed with a unanimity that call for all the praise 
which is weekly lavished upon the overture per- 
formance, for in this comparatively light branch of 
classical work our orchestra is always praiseworthy. 

The next number of the programme was a bass 
aria from “Jean de Paris” by Boieldieu sung by 
Herr Emil Fisher. We cannot say that it was 
entirely in the singer’s best vein, tor it demanded 
French snap and airy grace, and these the vocalist 
scarcely could supply; but he gave a good degree of 
flexibility, his intonation was sure, and no notes 
were blurred. The music was not of the highest 
cast and seemed especially frivolous after Beethoven 
so that one could not help re-echoing the remark 


(was it made by Cherubini?) which a similar work | 


called forth, after it had driven the Parisians almost 
frantic with delight;—‘* Are you not ashamed to 
have such a success ?” 

The Rustic Wedding Symphony by Goldmark won 
an unequivocal triumph and deserved it too, tor it 


| was performed in a manner which left no chance tor 
fault-finding. Thework is not a Symphony but a ~ 


suite, and its fine movements present little trace of 


symphonic development or classicality, but it has | more satisfying interpretation of its ‘varied 


plenty of melody, is of a sufficiently graphic order 
of tone-picture, is finely 
and has a very agreeable continuity, theretore 
only the musical 
indignant at its masquerading under the title of 
‘symphony.’ It begins with a theme and varia- 
tions, but as Beethoven and Mozart began sonatas in 
the same way, occasionally, one need not quarrel 
with this deviation either. These yaritaions were 
not only beautiful in themselves, but served to dis- 
play every department of the orchestra in turn, as 
such orchestral changes usually do. In this tonal 
review we found the strings excellent, both in the 
upper and lower branches, and the horns and oboes 
must be complimented also upon some especially ex- 
cellent work. 

The Brantlied was even more daintily attrac- 
tive, and the reappearance of the march theme dur- 
ing 1t8 Measures was most effective. The Musette- 


like nativete and simplicity of the third movement—a | and 


Rustic Serenade—again called for the instrument 
which best of all pictures pastoral effects—the oboe 
—and the prettiness and innocence of it all charmed 
the audience into hearty applause. | 
In the finale the fagato showed the perfection of | 
the strings, and particularly the deeper ones (cellos 


and contrabasses) deserve raise for clearness and 


| ©Xpression in, for them, very rapid passages. By the 
)Way, it is worthy of notice how thoroughly Mr. 


pertone has eliminated the raspy style of execution | 
rom the contrabass part; he sometimes holds them | 
too strongly in the leash, but the result has been, in 


some respects, excellent; there is never any grunting 


orchestrated, | 
, | that given by Herr Fischer. His grand voice 
martinet will grow | 


ee aS 


or snorting explosion in the bass part. Perha 
instruments as now played might lack virility tor " 
passage like the celebrated one in the ninth sym- 
: oeear? but in the general run of works the effect is 
The concert ended with two Wagnerean s 
In the funeral march the work war ria nd gycne 
first appearance of the new tuba player, Mr. Golde 
| made that important part noticeably better than it 
has been in former performances, while the new 
trumpeter also had the first real chance to show 
what was in him and used _ his Opportunity nobly. 
Mr. Fischer (even if not a Scaria) sang 
much better in ‘Wotan’s Farewell” than 
he had done in the French aria, and the brilliancy of 
the scoring made the usual effect upon the audience. 
Tuba,trombones, Glockenspiel, violins (in the flick- 
ering fire figure) all made dueeffect, and not a sou! 
(nor anybody without one) left betore the last note 
was played, and sven then many lingered to applaud 
singer, director, and orchestra. Therefore critic and 
public seemed united in voting this programme and 
its execution a decided success. 


Another programme of rare interest was 
given for the enjoyment of the patrons of the | 
symphony concerts at Music Hall last even- 
ing, the orchestra, under Mr. Gericke’s direc- 
tion, having the assistance of Herr Emil 

_ Fischer, leading basso of the New York | 
Metropolitan Opera House company, as solo- | 
ist. The evening’s selections were as follows: 
Overture, ‘Coriolanus,” Beethoven; aria, 
“Jean de Paris,” Boieldieu ; symphony, 
“Rustic Wedding,” Goldmark ; funeral march 
“Die Gotterdammerung,” Wagner; ‘“Wotan’s 
Farewell and Fire Charm.” “Die Walkure,”’ 
Wagner. Herr Fischer gained an ime 
mediate popularity with these audiences last 
season, and he had a fine reception last even- 
ing. The Seneschal’s aria from Boieldieu’s 
opera has been astandard vocal test for suc- 
cessive generations of bass Singers, and a 


characteristics could hardly be desired than 


is So admirably controlled. and is used with 
such skill and taste, that he gave great pleas- | 
ure to all who heard him, and was most hear- 
tily applauded at the conclusion of the num- 
ber, His delivery of the affecting fare- 
Well of the god Wotan to Brunhilde 
was a masterly piece of musical declamation, 
and commanded the most rapt attention of 


the audience and its heartiest appreciati 
The work of the orchestra under Mr. Gerona 
was throughout the evening up to the best in 
its record, and the culminating success was 
made in the wonderful tone description of the 
scene of the ‘Fire Charm.” The opening 
overture has seldom had such a performance 
here as was given it on this occasion, 
the graceful and fascinating beau- 
tiles of the “Rustic Wedding”  sym- 
phony were played in a manner t at 
quite captivated all who heard them. The 
great funeral march was given a truly mar- 
vellous performance, in which the Suggestive 
themes were made to stand out in bold relief 
and tellthe story of Siegfried’s experiences 
With thrilling effect. Next Saturda evening 
Mr. Arthur Whitney, pianist, will be the 
Soloist and the programme will be: Over- 
vure, ‘“‘Fingal’s Cave,”’ Mendelssohn; con- 
certo for pianoforte in D minor, op. 6, MSS 
Arthur Whiting; Slavonie dances from the 
third and fourth series, Dvorak; and sym- 
phony in C, No. 2, op. 42 (Ocean), ubinstein, 
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‘Called out a good house in spite of the detesta-— 
‘ble weather, takes worthy rank beside the other 
four of this season; the programme was not of 


‘any taste; the position of the symphony in the 
‘middle of the programme is a pleasing innova- 
tion, and would be acceptable even with 
‘heavier music than Goldmark’s popular “Rus- 


ing: 
Overture—‘‘Coriolanus,” op. 62.--++-++s 
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at was impressive about the “Fu 


Mr. Fischer was well received and applauded i 


by the audience, but not so much as we have | 
hee heaviest. fforded variety enough for |seen on former occasions. We may be per- 
Bir tases’ the poste mitted to say that this lack of enthusiasm was 
due in some measure to the first selection 
which Mr. Fischer sang and also to the man- | 
ner in which he sang it. The aria by Boieldieu, | 


‘tie Wedding.” Here is the music of the even- | with all its merits, really begins to sound de- | 


cidedly old-fashioned, and the fioriture and 
_roulades were evidently intended by the com- 


Det ee @ 6 G6 6 0 6 #00 08 0 0 8 0% L. Vv. Beethoven poser for a voice ot different calibre from Mr. 
‘Aria—"‘Jean de Paris” A. Boieldieu | Rischer’s. There was a lack of sonority and 


4 —Rustic Wedding,’’ op. 26.- - 
Symphony—"Rustic © Cari Goldmar 


k | carrying power in the singer’s voice in both 


‘his songs. though his style of singing was 
| always artistic. 


Serenade 
zando. Int 


1 Nea tee Die Gatterdammerung 
Se : 6 ati ; _ feb a R. Wagner | 
" ‘ ‘ewell and Fire Charm’”’— 

Webie Aalkure” eee R. Wagner 

Soloist—Herr Emil Fischer. 

The “Coriolanus” overture is one of those 
classic masterpieces of Beethoven’s muse 
that is always pleasing to hear and always in 
place; while itis not so grand as the music of 
his later period, it has the perfect form, the 
“clearness of detail and the broad method of 
treatment which characterize the work of his 
‘mature period. The overture could hardly 
have had better justice done to it than its 
‘symmetrical and brilliant performance by the 
‘orchestra; the strings were particularly true 
and clear, -there was almost the swing of 
virtuosity about their playing, and their tone 
‘was even brighter than usual. To continue 
the review of the orchestral music, let us 
here mention the deservedly pleasing and 
popular “Rustic Wedding’; whatever was 
‘Goldmark’s aim in cutting loose from the 
nsual symphonic form, he certainly succeeds 
in being always interesting; he has remained 
singularly true to the title and purpose of the 
‘symphony, and we are constantly re- 
minded of the characteristic scenes of a 
peasant wedding, such as that from 
which he drew his 
depth of feeling and in breadth of treatment 
‘Goldmark has made great strides forward 


ding,” as the new symphony played last 
winter abundantly proves; the special merits 


No one will fail to be interested in the fol- 


‘lowing music for Saturday next: 
| Overtu 


Concer 


) 


RICHARD HEARD. 
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THE SYMPHONIES. nn 
dpi ) we 
The Fifth Concert of the Season Last 
Evening. 


The programme last evening was: Overture, 
“Coriolanus,” op. 62, Beethoven; Aria, from 
‘Jean de Paris,” Boieldieu; Symphony, “Rustic | 
Wedding,” op. 26, Goldmark; Funeral March, | 
from “Die Gotterdammerung,” and ‘“Wotan’s | 
Farewell, and Fire Charm,” from “Die Wal- | 
kure,’’ Wagner. Herr Fischer was the singer. 

The Overture was given a grand rendering; 
also the finely varied, though not uniformly 


interesting “Rustic Wedding ”’ Symphony. 


inspiration. In }j, 


} 


| 


Herr Fischer’s singing is to be praised for its 


careful accuracy ; but its stolidness prevents its 


; i Wad. | Oe inspiring. 
since the composition of his “Rustic Wed-. | being at all inspiring 


If some of the instruments of the enlarged 
band had not been out of tune, the Wagner 


of the work we are now considering are the | music would have been an unqualified success, 


originality, both in the invention of themes | 


—barring Herr Fischer’s inadequate singing. 


and their treatment, and in the orchestration. | The new trumpet player had at length an op- 
The performance of the symphony was 4 || portunity to show what a splendidly competent 


prilliant one, and, considering the difficulties 
of Goldmark’s score, highly satisfactory. 
-. Unusual care and preparation had evidently 
been made for the Wagner selections, for 
which the orchestra had to be largely reén- 
forced; itis unfortunate that this very prepa- 
ration should in a measure have marred the 
‘music, which otherwise was played with 
‘much effect. The faulty intonation of the 
‘brasses was in several places unpleasantly 
conspicuous, and must without doubt be laid 
‘Abthe door of the extra players whose services 


artist he is. 
The next programme will be: Overture, 
“Fingall’s Cave,” Mendelssohn; Concerto for 


pianoforte, Arthur Whiting; Slavonic Dances, | 
Dvorak: Ocean Symphony, Rubinstein. Mr. | 


Arthur Whiting will be the pianist. 
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PEO ON 
 Serenade.—Allegretto moderato scherzando 
«In the Garden.—Andante. — 
Dance.—Finale, allegro molto. 

Funeral march from “Die Gotterdamme- 
rung.” 

*Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm,” from 

‘Die Walkure.”’ 


The singer was Mr. Emi] Fischer. 

Solid German, French comique, Austrian 
sentiment, and glorious Wagner Mr. Gericke 
chose for his hearers last Saturday; a curious 


Wagner. 


Wagner. 


but interesting assortment of men and schools; | 
yet if poor Boieldieu does not object to such | 
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Bridal song.—Allegretto, 


hard crowding, why should we who could dis- 


cern his pretty ways, though dwarfed by the ' brant even than in thet wind te Nuseintieds 
treet, w! ‘ 
forgotten under the sensuous charm of the | Meet ne mens Seche 0a Meister- 


Southern colorist. Beethoven’s overture had a_ singer’) soliloquizes, which we remember as 


colossal force of the mighty ‘‘Coriolanus” and 


superb performance ; those sullen, fateful strokes | 


of the foll band not only told the dramantic story | 


of the noble Roman of old but they mirrored the 
might and unity of seventy-five other Romans 


| (all valorous and sure) who comprise our orches- 


tra. No better evidence of the masterful preci- 
sion and certainty of attack of this orchestra has 
been heard. 


Golémark put aside form in his ‘‘Rustic Wed- 


ding,’’ permitted his imagination to lead him - 
whither it would, and the result, if not reck- ~ 


oned from too high a plane, is agreeable and 


sometimes moving; there are portions of the 


fourth movement where the composer’s sensu- 
ous appeal reaches beneath the surface. The vari- — 


are fascinating; we do not remember to have 
heard the ‘‘fire crackers and torpedoes”’ that Mr. 
Dwight did (see programme book), but the thing 
has bustle enough to satisfy the most hilarious 


rustic, married or single. The composer gives 


about all the solo instruments of the orchestra 
a chance before ceasing to twist his simple 


_ theme, and the excellent artists in the back and 
middle rows made the moat of their opporta- 


| nity. The oboe was beautifully played in the 
_ Bridal Song. 


The Wagner selections were gloriovsly played ; 


_ seeming slight differences of pitch between the 


brass and wood-wind alone kept the performance 
from being perfect. Ah, that Death March!!! 
And yet Mr. Dion Boucicault says the man who 
wrote it was an “infernal ass,’’ and the pedan- 
tle and rarrow Rowbotham: “except, perhaps, 
‘Lohengrin,’ there will, in a few yearss’ time, be 
nothing left to callattention to the high and in- 
flated pretension”’ of its composer. Oh, ye grov- 
ellers in the sand, ye blind and mistaken ob- 
Servers; may Heaven pity yourignorance! The 
performance of the march excelled the only 
other one which Mr. Gericke has conducted hers, 
that of May last. The magnitude of the comjo- 
sition viewed in its physical aspects, the eztra- 


Ordinary effect of it upon the mind gt all 


_ ations of the first movement, thirteen of them, | 


| finer than both interpretation and perferm 
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the voices of his own orchestra, noes: 
Mr. Fischer did the most satisfactory work 
o€ bis career in Boston at the concert of 
Satuiday night; his singing of Wotan’s music” 
was finely dignified and impressive. It w 
happy thought of his to revive the Boieldieu ai 
which we believe he has not sung before in this 
country; his voiceis not quite flexible enough | 
(0 execute the shakes and runs with which it | 
abounds with accuracy, and his style isa bit 
‘00 heavy for a proper interpretation of so deli. 
‘ate a fancy as Boieldieu’s; but, nevertheless, | 
the piece had style, and as an exhibition of vocal | 
| 
| 


’ 


method his singing of it will be remembered, | 
His superb voice was more evenly clear and vi- | 


his best effort. 


nie ‘ 
from the third and fourth series (rot thane 
Rubinstein, symphony in C, No. 2, Op. 42.- 
(Ocean.) An excelient list, Mr. Gericke, but 
please invert it. T~ O- tanta Keys | 


AREORA F. 


Boston Symphony Coneert, 


The symphony concert last night, which was largely 
attended, despite the rain, opened with one of the largeet 
readings of LBeethoven’s ‘“Coriolanus” overture to 
which we have ever listened. Nothing could have been 
ance. Itmay. 


be ranked high among Mr. Gericke’s many overture | 


| Symp 


a Goldmark’s delightful “Rustic Wedding”’ 
uby was heard with greater effect and to better 


advantage than at any of its earlier hearings here, The 


work of the orchestra throughout was faultless, 


‘and the symphony, though long, was enjoyed 


from beginning to end as one of the moat rfect 
performances Of the season thus far. The funeral march 
from Wagner’s ‘“‘Gotterdammerung” and ‘Wotan’s 
Farewell and Fire Charm” were given with splendid 
precision, and beauty and warmth of color, the only | 
drawback to a complkte pleasure in listening 
to them being a painful conflict in pitch 
between the brass and the wood wind. The 
soloist was Herr Emil Fiscber, who had been 
heard in theee concerts before. He sang the Seneschal’s 
aria from Boleldieu’s “Jean de Paris,” but somewhat 
heavily in point of style, and without any keen sym- 
pathy forthe spirit of the music. His treatment de. 
prived it of its characteristic sparkle and its graceful 
flow. He was more at home in “*Wotan’s Farewell,” in| 
which the rich and sweet notes in his fine voice a 
ample opportunity for their best display.) » ~ Pt. | 
| | 
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(Privrn syMPHoNy Concer. 
49S turday evening's contest Pick 
called out a good house 1n spite of the detesta- 


ble weather, iakes worthy rank beside the other | 


four of this season; the programme was not of 
the heaviest, and afforded variety enough for 
any taste; the position of the symphony in the 
middle of the programme is a pleasing Innova- 
tion, and would be acceptable even with 


heavier music than Goldmark’s popular “Rus- | 


tic Wedding.” Here is the music of the even- 
ing: mn ¥ ™ 
verture—‘‘Coriolanus,’’ Op. 62.++++-++++ 
$e L. v. Beethoven 
Aria—‘‘Jean de Paris”... +--+ +55 +: A. Boieldieu 
mphony—"Rustic Wedding,” op, 26.. . 
Laren Carl Goldmark : 
March, with Variations—Mod- 
erato molto. Bridal Song—Allegretto. 
Serenade—Allegretto moderato. scher- 
zando. Inthe Garden—Andante. Dance— 
Finale, Altegto morte. c 
Funeral March—“Die Gotterdammerung 
to Sit ramet ap iaigga R. Wagner 
“Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm’— 
‘Die Walkiire” 


Wedding 


ae "aettae Hery Emil Fischer. 

The “Coriolanus” overture is one of those 
classic masterpieces of Beethoven’s muse 
that is always pleasing to hear and always in 
place; while it is not so grand as the music of 
his later period, it has the perfect form, the 
clearness of detail and the broad method of 
treatment which characterize the work of his 
mature period. The overture could hardly 
have had better justice done to it than its 
symmetrical and brilliant performance by the 
orchestra; the sirings were particularly true 
and clear, there was almost the swing of 
virtuosity about their playing, and their tone 
was even brighter than usual. To continue 
the review of the orchestral music, let us 
here mention the deservedly pleasing and 
popular “Rustic Wedding’; whatever was 
Goldmark’s aim in cutting loose from the 
nsual symphonic form, he certainly succeeds 
in being always interesting; he has remained 
singularly true to the title and purpose of the 
symphony, and we are constantly re- 
minded of the characteristic scenes of a 
peasant wedding, such as that from 
which he drew his 


R. Wagner | 


inspiration. In| 


had been’ enlisted for the S6easion. Notwitht” 
standing this imperfection, there was much 
that was impressive about the “Funeral 
March” and the “Feuerzauber.” | 
Mr. Fischer was well received and applauded | 
by the audience, but notso much as we have | 
seen on former occasions. We may be per-| 
mitted to say that this lack of enthusiasm was _ 
due in some measure to the first selection | 
which Mr. Fischer sang and also to the man- | 
ner in which he sang it. The aria by Boieldieu, 
with all its merits, really begins to sound de- 
cidedly old-fashioned, and the fioriture and 
roulades were evidently intended by the com- 
poser for a voice of different calibre from Mr. 
Fischer’s. There was a lack of sonority and 
carrying power in the singer’s voice in both 


‘his songs. though his style of singing was 


always artistic. | 
No one will fail to be interested in the fol- 
lowing music for Saturday next: 


' Overture—"Fingal’s Cave”... F. Mendelssohn 
‘Concerto for Pianoforte in D minor, op, 


6 (Manuscript)... --«.-- _» Arthur Whiting 
Allegro moderato.—Adagio e jlargamente; 
_ Allegro impetuoso. | 
Slavonic Dances, from the third and 
fourth series (First time) .-.... A. Dvorak 
Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 42 (Ocean) 
Allegro. maestoso, — Adagio. — Allegro.— 
Adagio. Scherzo (Presto)—Adagio; Al- 
legro con {u0co., ere 
Soloist-Mr. Arthur Whiting. 
RICHARD HEARD. 


THE SYMPHONIES. _. 
7 Va 
The Fifth Concert of the Season Last 
Evening. 


The programme last evening was: Overture, 


“Coriolanus,” op. 62, Beethoven; Aria, from | 
‘Jean de Paris,” Boieldieu; Symphony, ‘‘Rustic | 
Wedding,” op. 26, Goldmark; Funeral March, | 


from “Die Gotterdammerung,” and ‘*Wotan’s 


Farewell, and Fire Charm,” from ‘Die Wal- | 


kure,’’ Wagner. Herr Fischer was the singer. 
The Overture was givena grand rendering; 

also the finely varied, though not uniformly 

interesting ‘‘Rustic Wedding ’”’ Symphony. 
Herr Fischer’s singing is to be praised for its 


depth of feeling and in breadth of treatment } careful accuracy ; but its stolidness prevents its 


Goldmark has made great strides forward 
since the composition of his “Rustic Wed- 
ding,’ as the new symphony 
winter abundantly proves; the special merits 
of the work we are now considering are the 
originality, both in the invention of themes 
and their treatment, and in the orchestration. 
The performance of the symphony was a 


brilliant one, and, considering the diticulties | 


of Goldmark’s score, highly satisfactory. 
Unusual care and preparation had evidently 
been made for the Wagner selections, for 
which the orchestra had to be largely reén- 
forced; itis unfortunate that this very prepa- 
ration should in ameasure have marred the 
music, which otherwise was played with 
much effect. The faulty intonation of the 
brasses was in several places unpleasantly 
conspicuous, and must without doubt be laid 
atthe door of the extra players wiose services 


played last | 


| being at all inspiring. 

' Tfsome of the instruments of the enlarged 
| band had not been out of tune, the Wagner 
music would have been an unyualified success, 
| —barring Herr Fischer’s inadequate singing. 


| The new trumpet player had at length an Op- | 


portunity to show what a splendidly competent 
artist he is. 

The next programme will be: Overture, 
“Fingall’s Cave,” Mendelssohn; Concerto for 
pianoforte, Arthur Whiting; Slavonic Dances, 
Dvorak: Ocean Symphony, Rubinstein. Mr. 
Arthur Whiting will be the pianist. 
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Aria from “Jean de@ Paris.” 
Symphony, ‘‘Rustic Wedding,” op. 26. 


molto. 
Bridal song.—Allegretto, 


Serenade.—Allegretto moderato scherzando, 


' In tne Garden.—Andante. 
Dance.—Finale, allegro molto. 
Funeral march from ‘Die 

rung.’’ 

Wagner. 

Die Walkure,”’ 
The singer was Mr. Emil Fischer. 


Solid German, French comique, Austrian 


sentiment, and glorious Wagner Mr. Gericke 


chose for his hearers last Saturday; a curious 


but interesting assortment of men and schools; | 


yet if poor Boieldieu does not object to such 
hard crowding, why should we who could dis- 


cern his pretty ways, though dwarfed by the | 


colossal force of the mighty ‘‘Coriolanus” and 
forgotten under the sensuous charm of the 
Southern colorist. 
superb performance ; those sullen, fateful strokes 
of the full band not only told the dramantic story 
of the noble Roman of old but they mirrored the 
might and unity of seventy-five other Romans 
(all valorous and sure) who comprise our orches- 
tra. No better evidence of the masterful preci- 


sion and certainty of attack of this orchestra has , 


been heard. 
Goldmark put aside form in bis ‘“‘Rustic Wed- 


ding,” permitted his imagination to lead him - 
whither it would, and the result, if not reck- ~ 


oned from too high a plane, is agreeable and 
sometimes moving; there are portions of the 
fourth movement where the composer’s senst- 
ous appeal reaches beneath the surface. The vari- 
ations of the first movement, thirteen of them, 
are fascinating; we do not remember to have 


Dwight did (see programme book), but the thing 
has bustle enough to satisfy the most hilarious 
rustic, married or single. The composer gives 
about all the solo instruments of the orchestra 
a chance before ceasing to twist his simple 
theme, and the excellent artists in the back and 


middle rows made the most of their Opporta- | 


nity. The oboe was beautifully played in the 
Bridal Song. 


The Waguer selections were gloriovsly played ; 


seeming slight differences of pitch between the | 


brass and wood-wind alone kept the performance 
from being perfect. Ah, that Death March!!! 
And yet Mr. Dion Boucicault says the man who 


| Wrote it was an “‘infernal ass,’’ and the pedan- 


tic and narrow Rowbotham: ‘except, perhaps, 
‘Lohengrin,’ there will, in a few yearss’ time, be 
nothing left to call attention to the high and in- 
flated pretension”’ of its composer. Oh, ye groy- 
ellers in the sand, ye blind and mistaken ob- 
servers; may Heaven pity yourignorance! The 
performance of the march excelled the only 
other one which Mr. Gericke has conducted hers, 
that of May last. The magnitude of the COM} o- 
sition viewed in its physical aspects, the @itra- 


ordinary effect of it upon the mind gt all | 


Wedding march, with variations,—Moderate 


rotterdainime- 


“Wotan's Farewell and Fire Charm.” from 


Beethoven's overture had a) 


heard the “‘fire crackers and torpedoes” tha‘ Mr. |, © reporter ee 


{from Wagner’s ‘“Gotterdammerung” and 
Farewell and Fire Charm” were given with splendid 


flow. 


tse seis ses — 


3 ‘yan 


_ Of the most beautiful things musically in the 
~ Wagnerian repertoire. Five years had elapsed 


since Mr. Henschel sang it in Music Hall, amid 


’ 
; 
_ 


| 
| the voices of his own orchestra. 


Mr. Fischer did the most satisfactory work 
of bis career in Boston at the concert of 
Satusday night; his singing of Wotan’s music 
was finely dignified and impressive. It was a 
nappy thought of his to revive the Boieldieu air 
which we believe he has not sung before in this 
country; his voice is not quite flexible enough 
‘0 execute the shakes and runs with which it 
‘bounds with accuracy, and his style isa bit 
‘00 heavy for a proper interpretation of so deli- 
‘ate a fancy as Boieldien'’s; but, nevertheless 
be piece had style, and as an exhibition of vocal 
nethod his singing of it will be remembered. | 
His superb voice was more evenly clear and vi- 1 
brant even than in that scene in Nuremberg {| 
street, A poms Hans Sachs (in ‘Die Meister- 
singer’’) soliloquizes, which 
his best effort. 3 ee 

The concert drew a crowded house. No such 
absorbing attention has been given any music 
heard this season as was granted the Wagner | 
iumbers. On every previous Saturday night 
several have left the hall before the concert 
ended, but so faras our observation goes, one | 
‘ndividual only braved the glances of his neigh- | 
bors and retired before the final number was be- | 
yun. The next programme is: Mendelssohn ,over- || 
cure, ‘‘Fingal’s Cave;’’ Arthur Whiting, con- | 

certo for pianoforte in D minor, op. 6 (mannu- 
script), Allegro mdderato— Adagio e largamente, 
Allegro impetuoso; Dvoridik, Sclavonic Dances, 
fromthe third and fourth series (first time) 
Rubinstein, symphony in C, No. 2, op. 42. 
(Ocean,) An excelient list, Mr. Gericke, but 


5 f 
% » : 


Boston Symphony Coneert. 

The symphony concert last night, which was largcly 
attended, despite the rain, opened with one of the largeet 
readings of LBeethoven’s ‘“Coriolanus” overture to 
which we have ever listened. Nothing could have been 
finer than both interpretation and perfermance. It may 
be ranked high among Mr. Gericke’s many overture 
triumphs. Goldmark’s delightful “Rustic Wedding” 
Symphuvy was heard with greater effect and to better 
advantage than at any of its earlier hearings here, The 
work of the orchestra throughout was faultless, 
and the symphony, though long, was enjoyed 
from beginning to end as one of the most perfect 
performances of the season thus far. The rhe gue i orcad 
‘*Wotan’s 


precision, and beauty and warmth of color, the only 
drawback to a complkte pleasure in listening 
to them being a painful conflict in pitch 
between the brass and the wood wind. The 
soloist was Herr Emil Fischer, who had _ been 
heard in theee concerts before. He sang the Seneschal’s 
aria from Boleldieu’s “Jean de Paris,” but somewhat 
heavily in polot of style, and without any keen sym. 
pathy for the spirit of the music. His treatment de. 
prived it of its characteristic sparkle and its graceful 
He was more at home in ‘*'Wotan’s Farewell,” in. 
which the rich and sweet notes in his fine voice found 


/ ample opportunity for their best display. \ 


| 
———— 
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‘MUSICAL MATTERS. 
The Symphony Concert—A Programme of 
Varied Selections. 


All tastes must have been suited in the con- 
cert of Saiurday, for the programme rauged 
from:French co/oratur to Beethoven's dramatic 
effects, and from pretty pastoral touches upon 
the obve to Wagnerian leit{mofiven upon trom- 
bones and bass tuba. DPeethoven’s overture to 
Coriolanus (the tragedy by Von Callin) was 
given with the perfect success which bas always 
hitherto characterized the overture playing of 
our orchestra. The work possesses those con- 


| trasts between masculine and feminine themes 
_which are characteristic of Beethoven and 
which are particularly effective when the tone 


colors of the orchestra (woodwind on the one 


hand and strings or heavy brasses on the other) 


are added. 
The bass song from ‘‘Jean de FParis’’ was a 


specimen of French fioritura for a heavy voice. 


It was agreeable music, but little more, and 
although Herr Kmil Fischer sang it conscien- 
tiously and proved that his powerful voice was 
flexible even to the trilling point, there was 
but little sparkle to the performance, which 
might have been one.of Piier’s vocatises digni- 
fied with an orchestral accompaniment, so far 
a3 dramatic efiect went. After this had been 


sufiiciently applauded Goldmark’s ‘‘irustic | 


Wedding Symphony” began. I have already 
stated that this isnotasymphony buta suite. 
Not oniy because of its deviation from form ia 
the first movement, for Beethoven beyins the 
sonata form once in a while with theme and 
vatiations (a; in oj; 26, the sonata 
in A fat) and Mozart has done 
the same; nor because of its five 
movemenis, for Bbeethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
has also tive, and Kubhinstein’s *‘Ocean Sym- 
phony” has more, but chiefly becanse its move- 
ments are almost purely melodic, and the 
foundation of svmphony, thematic develop- 
ment. is almost entirely lacking. But this only 
gives the work an added charmin the eves of 
the non-musician. Orchestral variations are 
the very best means of displaying the invividual 
excellences of an instrumental organization, 
and the oprortnnity was not allowed to slip by 
unused. Cellos and contrabasges did fine work 
in the theme and finale, the horns gave abund- 
ant proof of theiy meilow tone and sure intona- 
tion, the oboe also gave its pretty variation 
with effect, and ¢ach point was appreciated by 
the public, judging by the frequent applause. 
The continuity of the work is one of its 
charms; the theme of the first movemont re- 
appears in the second, and that of the fourih 
movement is heard again in the finale. It is all 
a delizntful picture of happiness, innocence and 
rusticity, Naturally in such a work, the in- 
strument which best pictures naiveté and sim- 
plicity was ofien in the foreground, and M. 


Sautet proved what a fine ohoe player he is, while 


the second oboesist also did good work in the 
musette-like theme of the Serenade, the third 


movement. The tranquil, tender happiness of 


the second movement—‘*‘ Brantlied’’—also owel 
much of its beauty to the ebos work, as dia the 
fourth picture—for each movement was a pict- 
ure, and it wag all programme-music—where 
the lovers seem to be engaged im bappy convor- 
Sation ‘‘In tke Garden.’’ Such conversations 
are not infrequent in music, althougp generally 
there is a more defini‘e personification of char- 
acters than in this movement. lor example, in 
Ratt’s ‘‘Maid of the Mili’ string quariette the 


Re Oo mm .¥ ete S al 2 Wty el 
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COUNTS "The LOVE thie Violin “the maid, while in” 
Ber!foz’s Symphonie Fantasti ue (inthe move- | 


mententitied ‘*in the Fields’’) the English horn 
is the shepherd and the oboe the shepherdess; 
no such clear personification is attempted in 
‘In the Garden,’’ although here again the oboe 
steps forward in its imnocence, and the clarinet 
(it was well played, too) in richer manlier 
fashion. 

Why the finaie—**(1 Dance’’—should begin 
with a fugato, except to prove that Herr Gold- 
mark has studied counterpoint, pas-¢s comp.e- 
hension. but it certainly served to show the 
equality of the strings, and the cstlos and 
contrabasses were clear even in quite rapia and 
difficult passages. ‘lhe amourt of percussion 
used in this movement is great, but perhaps ad- 
missible, and drums, cymbalsand triangle gave 
a marked rhyihin to the tune-lovers, WhO ap- 
plauded most vehemenily at the close, and in 
truth the svmpheny was a most agreeable 
swecitmeat, and iichtened up the who’e concert. 
In odd juxtaposition to so much jollity came 
the most earnest work of the whole repertoire, 
Siegfried’s luneral March. ‘The kettiedrums 
which had but just been used to pound out a 
rhythm now bscamé, in Wagners graphic 
fashion, a representation of suspense and 
dread. ‘The first notes of the march are strange, 
soft strokes of this instrument, almost the rep- 
resentation of anxious heari-beats, and it may 
be remarksd that Wagner used this e6iieci in 
other works, but always reserved it 
ror the most thrilling situations, as 
for example the first meeting of Senta 
and the Flying Dutchman, or the awzul 
moment whsn Lohengrin has killed Frederic¢ of 
Telramund. Ihave stated in my review pre- 
ceding the concart, that the march isa jife his- 
tory. Never has even Wagner made such a 
continuous and logical use of the /v:¢ »»oltf, and 
never bas such a succinct, clear and intelligible, 
story been given in tones. After one has taken 
the troubie to studv the language, it 1s as_com- 
prehensible as @ tale by tiomer, Virgil or Goethe 
would be to the Greek, Latin or German 
scholar. The portentcus double strokes of the 
orchestra--‘‘big with the fate of Cato and of 
Rome’’—usher in mot f after motif, and are re- 
peated at cach change of subject. The origin 
of Siegfried and of Brunhildse axd the 
various events in the life of the dead warrior 
are told, asa fScandinavian skald might tell of 
the giories of adead viking; there is all the 
grandeur of a lofty sorrow, and the oboe is not 
called upon to shed tears as in almost all other 
funeral marches, the bass tuba (a favorite in- 
strument with Wagner) and the heavy brasses 
giving instead a more stern and dignified grief. 
And it was agreat pleasure to note that the 
basa tuba did its partin grand style, for Mr, 
Golde, the new addition to our orchestra, made 
his first appearance on this occasion and showed 
that a chink in the orchestral armor has been 
strenethoned. ‘the trumpeter, too, Herr 


Muller, hod his first real chance in this march | 


aud rang out the sword motif in brilliant style. 

The final number of the concert was ‘*Wot- 
an’s Farewell” and the “Fire Charm,’ from 
“Die Walkure.” This Herr lischer sang very 


| effectively, as it evidently suited his voice better 


than the seneschal’s song did. ‘The usual bril- 
liant orchestral effects—the flickering flames on 
the violins, the siumEer motif running through 
the various instruments, tho tinkle of the 
clockenspiel—all made their due effect and the 
enthusiasm which exhibited itselfin the early 
part of the programme even grew greaier to 
theend. Scarcely a person left the hall natil 
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the way, if “a little learning is a danger- 
ining,” a half-explanation | 's quite as haz-— 
dous. ‘On the regular programme of the con- 


rt (not the analytical one) the following mys- | B M ] f 
fying statement appeared :— | 7 OS ton USUC all. 
if Wotan. to punish Brunnhilde for her disohe- 
dence, determines to banish her from the troup | 
of Waikyries, and, in g-cat anger, announces to | 
a her this decision :— 
jae Farewell, thou cherished. loveliest child! 


Thou once the life and light of my heart, | SEASON 18588-8909. 
Farewell! Farewell! farewell! 


Loth I eee leave thee; 
LY beloy - one, ete 


re Meee scree ene ns are seemed BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
| ies mildest exhibition of ‘great auger’’ on | 
ok tecord. ‘The anger belongs to the scene before | 


is, and the ‘“‘farcwell”’ pictures only the griof 
| of Wotan. Lovis C. Enson MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


LD 


KNEISEL.—Franz Kneisel, leading violin of the | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has forsaken the lonely, 
cheerless environments of bachelordom and entered ! 
the sunny, flowery realms of double blessedness. . 
His young and charming bride is a daughter of | VI. CONCERT. 
Jacob Thoma, the celebrated violin maker of Vienna. 
This will increase the number of ‘strings to his SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17TH, AT 8, P.M. 
bow;” but then, in this matter, violinists are a privi- 
leged class of beings.— Zhe Folio, "he 1%8& PROG AMME. 


F. MENDELSSOHN. OVERT'?*RE. ‘*Fingal’s Cave.’’ 


ARTHUR WHITING. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE 1 in D minor, op. 6. 


(Manuscript. ) 


Allegro moderato.—Adagio e largamente. 
Allegro impetuoso.— 


(First time in Boston. ) 


A. DVORAK. SLAVONIC DANCES, from the 3d and 4th series. 


Molto vivace, No.1. Allegretto grazioso, No. 2. 

Moderato, quasi Menuetto, No. 6. Allegro vivace, No. 7. 
Grazioso e lento, ma non troppo, quasi tempo di 
Valse, No, 8. 


(First time in Boston. ) 
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A. RUBINSTEIN. SYMPHONY in C, No. 2, op. 42. (Ocean. ) 


Allegro maestoso.—Adagio.—Allegro.— 
Adagio; Allegro con fuoco. 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. ARTHUR WHITING. 
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The Piano used is a Steinway. 





es gv ii etal a 
F eis féae of the concert, « fine unheard of ag 
those who watch the march ‘of the suburban 
brigade at 9.60 can testify. 
By the way, if “a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing,’’ a half-explanation s quite as haz- 
ardous. ‘On the regular programme of the con- 


cert (not the analytical one) the following mys- , 
tifving statement appeared :— Boston M UStC Hall. 


Wotan, to punish Brunnhilde for her disobe- 
dience, deterinines to banish her ep th © tro: 1p 
of Walkyries, and, in g.cat anyer yunces to | 
~ her this decision :-— 
Farewell, thou cherished. loveliest ehiid! | | 
Thou once the fife and light of my heart, | iin: win temms 
Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! 
Loth I must leave thee; 
‘iv beloved one, ete, 


aes BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
the mildest exhibition oi Servi at pelt ” _— ; 
record. ‘The anger belongs to hes scene before 
this, aud the ‘‘iarcwell” pictures only the sriof 
of Wotan. ae Louis CG. Exson. MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
KNEISEL.—Franz Kneisel, leading violin of the | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has forsaken the lonely, | 
cheerless environments of celal ce dam and entered / 
the sunny, flowery realms of double blessedness. | Vi CONCERT 
His young and charming bride is a daughter of 7 
Jacob Thoma, the celebrated violin maker of Vienna. 
This will increase the number of “strings to his SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17TH, AT 8, P.M. 
bow;” but then, in this matter, violinists are a privi- 
leged class of beings.— Zhe Folio. ‘he {78% PROG AMME. 
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KF. MENDELSSOHN. OVERT’ RE. ‘Fingal’s Cave.’’ 


ARTHUR WHITING. CONCERTO For PIANOFORTE in D minor, op. 6. 
(Manuscript. ) 


Allegro moderato.—Adagio e largamente. 
Allegro impetuoso.— 


(First time in Boston. ) 


A. DVORAK. SLAVONIC DANCES, from the 3d and 4th series. 


Molto vivace, No.1. Allegretto grazioso, No. 2 

Moderato, quasi Menuetto, No.6. Allegro vivace, No. 7. 
Grazioso e lento, ma non troppo, quasi tempo di 
Valse, No, 8. 


(First time in Boston. ) 
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A. RUBINSTEIN. SYMPHONY in C, No. 2, op. 42. (Ocean.) 


Allegro maestoso.—Adagio.__=Allegro.— 
Adagio; Allegro con fuoco. 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. ARTHUR WHITING. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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A Boston Man, Arthur Whit- 
ing, Carries Off Honors 


| As Author and Executant of a Pianoforte 
| Concerto. 


Rubenstein's “Ocean” and New Dances [ 
by Dvorak Played. 


’ 
LE 


SYMPHONY worthy | 
to be placed beside '! 
those of Beethoven 
has not yet ‘been 
given to the world. 
There have been 
many splendid works 
created in this de- 
partment of composi- | 
tion, and some which 
may rightly be called 
great: but in none 
are all the elements 
of inspiration, knowl. 
RUGBINSTeIN edge, lucidity. 
strength,intellect and 
passion so present and so blended as in his + 
Writing, and however much we may ad- 
mire, still we cannot become absorbed and 
controlled as by his music. 

It has been rather the thing of late to 
urge the merits of Brahms as hkeing the 
man who is to hold such a plaee hereafter ; 
as Beethoven has hitherto occupied, and 
his advocates point confidently to his 
strong grasp of the orchestra and his excep- 
tional mastery of the arts of development, | 
iorgetting that he is often too abstruse to. 
_ be clear, and too prone to set his hearers a.| 
task rather than to give them a pleasure. 

_ Perhaps Rubinstein came as near the | 
| temper and sta::dard of Beethoven as it is | 
yet possible to get when he wrote his ? 
» “Ocean” symphony, and yet even here, in 

| the words of Virgil, he shows himself 

\"“second, but by no means near.” This 

‘symphony, too rarely played for its worth 

and charm, was taken by Mr. Gericke for 

his programme of last evening, and pre- 

sented them in its originai form of four 

movements, the two short ones which 

Rubinstein subsequently wrote and inter- 

polated being omitted as is usually the 

case, 

In this bold and powerful work Rubin- 
stein does not condescend to any set of 
'paltry pictures, amvitions to depict } 
isolated and limited phases of the im- 
measurable, ungovernable and wondrous 
world of waters. He takes his sub.ect 
rather as the inspirer of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“apon’ the listener’s imagination. Power, 


sublimity, stateiiness, wildness, mutability, 
beauty, softness, vehemence, wra.h, peace 
and ultimate obedience to unexpressed, but 
not unfelt, laws are suggested and even 


told in his pages, but the precise illustra- 
tions, by which material currents and 
fioods and storms and calms embody 
these spiritual essences, each hearer must 
aivine ior himself and feel bv the undic. 
tated promptings of his own nature, 

The tirst movement. an allegro maestoso, 
seems to siiow the ocean as one might be- 
ho.d and study it fr.m some commanding 
height. For here are the breadth of range, 
the massive swell, the sudden dash and the 
gathering roar, contrasted with a placid 
calinness tliat speggests the Silent, re- 
mote peace o an untroubled - sikcy, 


,and with the. soft _rushings = that 
| tly along like the drifting of mist 


or the tlying of foam. There is the rumbie 
of a steady tide upon the sbore. there are 
the high blasts of horn or trumpet that 
‘call spirits from the vasty deep” and unite 
their tireless powers, and there is the grave, 
deep undulation which brings to mind that 
lower region of the sea where the turbu- 
Jence of the upper wavesis ust Sinking in- 
to motionless calm. It is, taken all in ail, 
an expression of might and majesty, capa- 
ble of all domination, yetordered by a more 
solemn and potent rule. 

ow sweetly and smoothly then comes the 
flowing adagio, which noats like a great, 
grand current, content in the consciousuess 
of its strength to be kindly, rentie. service- 
inany wstruments speak by turns in lulling 
poe'ry, and the glitter of the harp chords 
tiashes iike stavlight.or the gleam on phos- 
phorescent billows that each gave one pallid 
beam as they roll slowly from darkness to 
darkness. Beneath the grace and the soft- 


power which lies dormant or takes its rest 
in the moments of peace, so that the auiet 
and calm Lring the warning that they are 
not forever, and that one may dream and 
sink into languor,: but that he must not for- 
get or be too trustful. 

In the aliegro all is changed. Here is the 
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able and beneficent! The fluent voices of | | 
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; ness there can still be felt the pulse of the | 


} ; 
| 


| 


rough play of monsters, of tritons and of the | 


wavesand elements themselves, Sturdy, | | 


Strange, erratic the mood and boisterous 
the measure; but in all there is a good 
sound hea:t, which means no harm, cau 


¥ 


grasp strongly without crushing, and revel | 


withoutrict. It is a wondertul exhibition 


of rude hilarity. tempered by a kindly hu- 


mor and dignitied by its freedom from law- 
lessness. te 

The finale, with its shift of mood from an 
adagio toa tiery allegro closes and clasps 
the series of inapressions which the preced- 
ing movements have made. lis vitality is 
high, and its activity is enormous. while its 
dignity and concentrated strength may al- 
most approach the sublime. It is as a 
rhapsody in tones over that event in the 
Creation when the wiid chaos 
waters, eager to. oversweep all, was 
checked and resolved by the Power 
which, effortless and resistless, should sway 
them and gather them as in the hollow of a 
hand. For against the most tumultucus 
whirl and surge of the swifter phrases 
there are ever and again set the huge. 
volun -inous chords which overbear har- 
moniously and comnuisively. In a word, 
as the sea itself impresses inexpressible 
emotions upon those who experience its 


wise leaves not so much definite thoughts, | 


many moods, so this great sym: hony ts || 


reduciile to exact figures of speech, as 
large and general moods which are deeply 
felt. but can only be hinted in words. 
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MUSIC can never arouse the same enthu- 

e. © “Kay lg Hy Siasm that the first portion of the symphony 

ore mameneaaminiae does. ¢ programme was just a little too long for 

“TRE SYMPHONY CONCERT. such a solid feast of classical music, but saamned to 

‘free and fu ‘treat. Spite of the fact that the programme began with an j *fford much pleasure to a very large audience. 
eat are ee f arpeggios and onamental overture describing the sea and ended with Rubin- / . ' 
itabelok. aud Hes shown that te ate ie: play sgl es $s the» stein’s Ocean Symphony, none of the audience |’: aratt MUST CA LD. 
gyal Gs taller am aha alee neil! _.| scholar rather than the virtuoso, the man ed t ffer from mal de mer. Mendelssohn’ fog hens € 
“fruits since his return in a concert | 8¢20°/ar rather than’ ‘of feelin: scomec 1 & , ali } 
are and a piano tric. This concert.,,| %, iatellect rather than | of eelinx: Overture, entitled sometimes “The Hebrides,” and| Tp poston Symphony Concert. 

his only his third large work, was} 0? #!though there was a plenty of vigor, , : ’ é sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
rd in New York a year ao in one of Mr, | C2'B*8tnees and animation, the most en- | sometimes “Fingal’s Cane,” is one of his really || last night presented two novelties, one a concerto 

tan Realy ken’s co a oF A MTs! thifsiastic passages could hardly beaccepted spontaneous works. Scotland made a great impres- for piano in D-minor, op. 6, by Mr. Arthur Whitin 
an der otucken > iby sda oO: vig: he queen as ardent. or the most sparkling as brilliant. him. and as Holyrood Palace led him to and five Slavonic dances by Dvorak. Mr. Whitin ag 
saute, Eb has not een given in boston! But virtuosity is now so prevalent that S08 Upoe aes concerto impressed us, on a first hearing. x's 
Mitil now. in New York, as in the Music| yo), chiidren catch it Sma it a eeeann: dash off the introduction to the Scotch Symphony in ff] clever, but somewhat inintoresting ene” as a very 
Ba ‘la q aut. Bt ateanie played tne rs position is to be interpreted for under- an impromptu fashion, so the visit to Staffa |} written and admirably {nstramented, “bat it beth 
Pp BE ot a oe cctice Ubio interest! standing and not for excitement, | for led to an improvisation ot some || lacking in individufity of any marked description to be 
oy eos ‘pieces previously heard Mr. Whit-| 0?® would rather have interested intellect twenty bars of striking music, which he sent off in |/ fragmentary in effect, and wanting generally ina clearly 
‘ Tory Rsk ia had talento heart ond rete A sna paige passion | Preside OVEr the full score to his sister Fanny, to show how the island net lr In — words, there appeared to bea 
‘ot his. master's chief cmeiplos, that music! “"rhere was other new matter on the pro- had impressed him, ge ng a Sap the grin cnesea, We oe : oe cabana ans ty eagte oy well 
Fite canaorso further adhe es > that pring. | stamme in the shape of tive selections from fal made figure which plays through almost the en- |! 1 oining broad or definite comes from then eets but 
this con “alg 8 eh ed acne xp Ba be at mtn gy the third and fourth sets of Livorak’s Sla- tire overture. The work was performed in a pertect || ing movement is strong at the rte ey ae The open- 
yale By Syags Bader ant ‘not nev Ay vonian dances. There seems to be alfhost . manner, and won as much avplause as any part ot || into a vague, rbapsodic vein, in whic tase ib g more 
‘ptrut Deation varied but almost always} 20,limit to the expression wh ch can be sig- the programme. After thiscame Mr. Arthur Whit- [| modulating to no pariicular purpose. Now and “the 
mellifuous, are chief characteristics of nificantly given to dance casut Fe ethanele ing, as solo pianist, in a concerto of hisown. The || it is briefly reminiscent of Liszt, suggesting the Han. 
‘style, , sentative of Siavonic moods. an & pianist was not as impressive as the composer, for || garlan Fantasic. In fact, the concerto throughout recalls 


‘Style, and in these also. Mr. Whiting follows] #772 
hb 8 1st: uctor, notservilely, but with asensi- vs ORY De rad sib fg Regnery he his performance was somewhat angular and over- ee in Other works, now Schumann, now Dvorak. 
er lding of a own indisputably] oan at least find delight in listening accented, but the work itself had some points of || ©, ak gc tt . rich in orchestral effects, some 
SEigD oNetlayt entitled tt \ cotheerd eng and @X-) to them when _ the have assed merit which could not fail to be appreciated, although |) Gy and vague | ety ely RS : 2, bul ¢ on the, Whole 1s 

mM ple s through tbe brain and the touch of suc ithad a predisposition towards secondary seventh } jg very brilliant, but its brilliancy is not ee TR dry 


_ Hisconcerto 1s to be admired and praised, ‘ b ht 
part from the beauty and individuality of | 2 ster as Dvorak. The group brougn | chords that showed the Munich and Leipsic school. || Mr. Whiting seems to be very fond of i 
apart irc forward by Mr. Gericke was felicitously Yet even through this there was evident, the hearty | progressions in harmony, and they are fepeaied aoe 
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Gis themes and the sensuous pleasure it! sclected to give gieat variety and to offset titof bri 
e , because it isso Ovviously the produc- each eehar . ell. Two were brilliant, dash- | style of the folk song, and a general spirit of bright- | quently as to impart an air of sameness to the whole 


! iV S, ! . | 

tion of aman who knew what todo with . ness and melod Mr. Arthur Whiting has more to | Composition. The concerto 1s not flowl 

Oo” pga cag agae . ; : ing and hizh-colored to the last degree | had meioay. r. Artour g | wing or spontane. 

his mee a end a ets Sue Sole inssre: ond: smoothly flavored with the wooden say than most of the young American composers, fx roy teow ves, ¥ owe thoughout the labor that has 

; er made vi Neither ise alicwod to| Wind, had a kinship with the minuet; one even though he has not vet the ability to say it easily ‘ ae te ate t. There is ample fire but no 

syYmmetricalsy. either 1s ailowed_ to light and tranauil, and the last was i : warmth. It is abundant in good musicianship, and as 

ominate the other when they are united, | W@8liaht and tranquil, 4 n so large a form as the concerto. The slow move- | 4 whole reflects great credit h 

‘knd neither 1s compelled to continue long | Tch with the string quality and most per- ment shot rather over the heads of the audience, but | in - ct tat 
2 lben attame *!suasive in the waltz-like rhythm which . . ? many respects. Mr. Whiting played it 

‘alone. as if the writer were glad _ to be tem- mainly governed it. The bold faney, the the joyous style of the finale, with its triangle tink- | with perfect clearness and admirable technical 

‘Dporarily at of sb oq h and did not ex-| Ciactic and sudden changes of accent. the lings and trumpet calls was intelligible enough, even | 5k1l], winning hearty applause and two cordial recalls. 

‘aeNty 2 hag Tite aa a Ros Prmcbyrgi nick splendor and fuiness of the orchestgation, to the masses, andwon the pianist composer a hearty The Dvorak dances are the best things in their kind that 

pA gps cpg et rouy | all bespoke the author and made them- recall at the close of his work. we have heard by this composer, their wild brilliancy, 


oad, slow one, and animpetuous | coin. felt from the first note to the last. Now followed a group of Slavonic Dances by | their rhythmic emphasis, their characteristic meledies, 


alé—the usual proportion. There is no quisi rich and flowing harmoni 
sof tunefu:ness in the themes, and| ‘or the overture there was that exquisite Dvorak. We are glad to see that Mr. Gericke en- | strumentation keeping the Seoctet amasiieumaie aan. 


t ese are rightly related to the movements : ‘*Kingal’s Cave’’ deavors to have at least one fairly popular number }j stantly on the alert. They were splendidly pl 

fa ga they rnp. seh the basis, white of Mendelsshen, which many connoisseur on each programme, and last night, these Slavonic | other selections were Mendelssohn's “Hebrides” once 
iso there is god material freely used in 

‘the briever episodes which assist the tran- 

‘sition or progress of the themes. The advgio | class of composition, and almost equal to 
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esteem his best and sweetest work in that Dances, represented this element, Although they | ture, charmingly given, and Rubinstein’s “Ocean” sym- 
are music which can be easily com- | beth in which Mr. Gericke achieved one of his most 


Piece t ii | it eamea a? ; " prehended, and although all the beauties | Drilant successes. The concert, though long, was an 
‘Vocal in its character, and as it does | the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” in deli of. .: thank: ania ale prettt near to the | U2commonly interesting one throughout. 


f wc yy tag DN ® . 
Wot rest on a sub ect large enough for aro | cate and poetical fancy. Rising out of a | 
‘mance, it is treated almost as a ballad : oe surface, yet they demand great elasti in the ren- “analytics slel 
might |e treated, the subject being first set theme which needs but half dozen notes dering, Bip n aganientie in the ial the most | ) ay — of the analytical Programme ot: 
ut on the piano, with only a stron sweep} in a single bar to express it, a theme 50 capricious changes of tempo and power, and these ast,week’s symphony concert must have over- 
‘Ot left-hand arpeggios for accompaniment, | slight that only genius could make it the qualities the ivedin a marked degree. Yet the || CO¥ed the following analysis of Rubingte 
nd then passing to the several devart- | spring whence so much beauty and wea hey receiv gree. “Qcean’’ symphony which Mr, El Pony ca 
‘ments of the orchestra with diversifi d sup- | could flow, the pages contain the purist amount of percussion—bass drum, triangle, cymbals, | ympaony c + 2150N UPd 
port gna ornament. ‘The first allegro, | music and the finest art. It is romance of kettle-drum solo, and even Glockenspeil,—made the } a few years ago: 0)” Aer a 
joush moderate, is strong, and the finale} high, and lovely kind, and the technizal rhythm easily appreciated even by non-musicians,| The opening movement pictures the unfortu- 
as an unexpected contrast in the introduc- | skill is so perfectly scansed Mas a Vb me and certainly the constant and quaint surprises, were | nate victim of misplaced confidence boldly com-— 
| of agr | el Ey Nal lg Gent | 5 an Nat eg | Tir Abana sat: appreciated by all of the audience. mitting himself to the mercies of the sea. The 
ich chietiy rules. ‘There isacertain rest-| The orchestra did their share of the even- The Ocean Symphony, by Rubenstein, brought the | piccolo. eset seem to foreshadow that he is 
ess pervading the entire work, now sug- | ing’s work faithfully and well, meeting concert to a close, and Mr. Gericke very wisely did | getting himself into a pickle, but he heeds them 
) ed by a decided pause before a fresh | differ:nt requirements of the. not play the added movements. When Rubenstein |} nct. Possibly, this is on account of the “horns,’’ 
urn is to be taken, and again to befelt numbers with ready compliance. _! made this a work of four movements it was the | which came previously. The sea begins to swell, 
ven iti the full tide of the Cadenzas and Whiting had ag ving stot howd be aaa most successful of his symphonies, but every move- | and the passenger’s confidence begins to dimin- 
nciusi f bag ngs akg ‘ eid more traly asl ania ment he added since then (‘‘storm movement” in- | ish. Tender recollections of the solidity of dry 
| 1e AL himself siderat ‘ly the orchestral score with that of cluded) was-but a weakening, and now that it stands | land arise. Another swell (on the drum), and 
bs the piano than they did. | R & mammoth work of over half a dozen movements, | other thoughts and things begin to arise. The 
Ww nation and willbe | ‘ihe audience was large and in apprefia- conductors geaerally let it alone. The first } contra-basses shudder at the agonizing specta 
ard Ww ell as | tive mood, as was particula:ly shown in, the movement is the strongest, being richly | cle. By a neat inversion of the principal t 
oral pleas it gi responses to the orch:stral numbers. Th : 
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; > 0. ere melodic yet treated with classical cffect and display- | Rubinstein intimates that the passen is try- 
nee little timidity as to the scceptanip Om ing much learning. In this the fugato of the strings { ing to turn inside out. ee ee , 
ghgaeuie | besttiful code won them, and after the was especially effective, but the trumpet fantare and | Tbe weird figure by the bassoons pictures an 
Coe Steet ‘| high climax of the exhilarating third; he the wood wind work was also commendable. The _Ineffectual cps 4 cn the part of the unhappy 
Bee gia at ey twice recalled. came | pact Ni second movement is not far behind the first in point tanto bring up his boot heels. A triumphant 
“anti ey gS *s. wer.|. At the concert of next Saturday evening of merit, and inthis oboe and harp shared the posenge on the trumpet shows that these at least. 

pd a reneeenagd nod twonumbers wil: be new to Boston, these. : | honors of careful and muesicianly performance. hold fast. With this triumph, the movement 
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arth being an overture in Ei Soe Be yon ers The last movements were equally well ends. The second announcement portrays a cou- 
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i Arthur ‘Whiting, = © 
who, although a young man, has already. 
made his way to a front rank among Boston | 
musicians. A student at home asa youth, 
he pursued his work in Munich under | 
Rheinberger’s direction, and has shown the 


good fruits since his return _in a concert 
overture and a piano trio. This concert., 
which is only his tiird large work, was 
heard in New York a year azo in one of Mr, 
Van der Stucken’s concerts of American 
music, but has net been given in Boston 
til now. in New York, as in the Music 
all last night. Mr. Whiting played the s.lo 
part himself, so that a couble interest 
attached to the} er ormance. : 
In the pieces previously heard Mr. Whit- 
ing proved that he had taken to heart one 
of his master’s chief prince ples—that music 
is pr marily intended to give pleasure: and 
this concerto furthér adhe’ es to that princi- 
ple. With Rheinberger melody, grace of 
form, distinctness of treatment and an in- 
strumentation varied but almost always 
mellitiuous, are chief characteristics of 
style, and in these also, Mr. Whiting follows 
his mnstructor, notservilely, but with asensi- 
ble moulding of his own indisputably 
original ideas, according to advice and ex- 
meee so well entitled to respect. 
is concerto 1s to be admired and praised, 
apart from the beauty and individuality of 
its themes and ithe sensuous pleasure it 
gives, because it is so OvvViously the produe- 
tion of a man who knew what to do with 
his means, and could treat the soloinstru- 
ment and the orchestra importially_ and 
symmetrically. Neither is aliowed_ to 
‘dominate the other when they are united, 
and neither is coinpelled to continue long 
alone. as if the writer were glad to be teim- 
porarily rid of the cther and did not ex- 
aetly know how to take it up again. 
The movements are a2 moderately quick 
one, 2 broad, slow one,and animpetuous 
finale—the usual proportion. There is no 
lack of tunelu:ness in the themes, and 
these are rightly related to the movements 
of which they are toform the basis, while 
also there is go.d material freely used in 
the brie‘er episodes which assist the tran- 
‘sition or progress of the themes. The advgio 
is very vocal in its character, and as it does 
not rest on asub ect large enough fora ro- 
mance, it is treated almost as a ballad 
might |e treated, the subject being first set 
out on the plano, with only a stron sweep 
ot left-hand arpeggios for accompaniment, 
and then passing to the several depart- 
ments of the orchestra with diversifi d sup- 
port and ornament. The first allegro, 
though moderate, is strong. and tie finale 
has an unexpected contrast in the introduc- 
ton ofa grave melody through the ‘cellos 
as a briefinterription of the oyous current 


which chietiy rules. ‘The:e is a certain rest- | 


fulness pervading the entire work, now sug- 
gested by a decided pause before a fresh 
turn is to be taken, and again to be felt 
even inthefuill tide of the Cadenzas and 
conclusions. as if there were haste. but not 
hurry, in the most impetnous }.assages, and 
as if the author were sure of himself. 

~ Mr. Whiting has written here a work 
which will bear examination and will be 
heard with musicianly approval, as well as 
general pleasure, because it gives evidence 


| of. patience. care and judgment as well as 


talent and, the carnestness of ryguth. He cre 
ated an 
Tae Excellent Impression 
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hich, when 1 he began, thr atenad: 10 be a 
little severe, but afterward was His t and. 


easy when occasion required. His octave 
playing. for which there is consi aevre de- 
mand, is fiee and full, amd his treat- 
ment of arpeggios and arnamental 
passages, well-pruportioned and bright. 
To be sure. his playig sugiyests the 
scholar rather than the virtuoso, the man 
of intellect rather than of feeling; 
for although there was _a }Wenty of vigor, 
earnestness and animation, the most en- 
thusiastic passages could hardly beaccepted 
as ardent, or the most sparkling as brilliant. 
Bat yirtuosity is now so prevaient that 
even children catch it, and if anew com- 
position is to be interpreted for under- 
standing and not for excitement, I for 
one would rather have interested intellect 
than enthused passion preside over the 
interpretation. 

‘there was other new matter on the pro- 
gramme in the shape of tive selections from 
the third and fourth sets of L'vorak’s Sia- 
vonian dances. There seems to be almost 
no limit to the expression wh ch can be sig- 
nificantly given to dance measures as repre- 
sentative of Siavonic moods. and although 
it cannot be expected thatother nations can 
understand them all, any musical people 
can at least find delhght_ in listenin 
to them when they have passe 
through tbe brain and the touch of such 
amaster as Dvorak. The group_ brought 
forward by Mr. Gericke was felicitously 
selected to give gieat variety and to offset 
each other well. Iwo were brilliant, dash- 
ing and high-colored to the last degree; 
one, smoothly flavored with the wooden 
wind, had a kinship with the munouet; one 
was light and tranau:l, and the last was 
rich with the string quality and nost per- 
suasive in the waltz-like rhythm which 
mainly governed it, The bold faney, the 
elastic and sudden changes of accent. the 
splendor and fulness of the_orchestgation, 
all bespoke the author and made them- 
selves felt from the first note to the last, | 

For the overture there was that exquisite 


‘*RMingal’s Cave’’ 


of Mendelsshon, which many connoisseurs 
esteem his best and sweetest work in that 
class of composition, and almost equal to 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” in deli- 
cate and poetical fancy. Rising out ofa 
theme which needs but half a dozen notes 
in a single bar to express it, a theme so 
slight that only genius could make it the 
-spring whence so much beauty and weaMth 
could flow, the pages contain the purist 
music and the finest art. It is romance otf 
high and lovely kind, and the technizal 
skill is so perfectly adapted to_1ts purpose 
| that one forgets to study its devices wintil 
| the overture is done. | 
__ The orchestra did their share of the ev en- 
-_jing’s work faithfully and well, meeting the 
differ.nt requirements of the success tye 
numbers with ready compliance. _ /\r. 
Whiting had every reason to be crate ed 
with conductor and men, for it would hardly 
be poss:ble to blend more truly and epn- 
_siderat-ly the orchestral score with that of 
| the piano than they did. f 
‘the audience was large and in apprefia- 
tive mood, as was particula: ly shown in, the 
responses to the orch.stral numbers. There 
was a little timidity as to the acceptance of 
Mr. Whiting’s first movement, but the 
beautiful second won them, and ajlter the 
high climax of the exhilarating third, he 
as twice recalled. | 


yas ks new ” Ww 
‘asa player also. It is some y'ears since | At the concert of next Saturday evening 


have heard him, and then it was in Bum) twonumbers wil: be new to B 


oston, tlhese 


Hall at a performance of bus trio, and) being an overture in E minor by Schubert, 


lid not expect so interesting a delivery) and 


ax Bruch’s fantasy for solo viplin; 


" don’t know why I did not, but so man} AD harp and orchestra accompanirnent. 


r. Loetiier taking the lead. The other 


| numbers will be “The Spinning Wheel of 
Omphale” by Saint-Saens, and Branms’ sec- — 
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tire overture. The work was performed in a pertect 
manner, and won as much applause as any part of }! into a vague 
the programme. After thiscame Mr. Arthur Whit- | modulating Lo no 
ing, as solo pianist, in a concerto of hisown. The 
_ pianist was not as impressive as the composer, for || garian Fantasic. In fact, the concerto throughout recalls 
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ected played but deteriorate in interest | 
MUSIC 4 can never arouse the same A ony 
‘ ay Ig ¥s oo a the first portion of the symphony | 

eed ° e pro j ’ 
ti. naeaces cOMtun. programme was just a little too long for 


such a solid feast of classical music, but 
Spite of the fact that the programme began with an || @fford much pleasure to a very large bo gua ” 
overture describing the sea and ended with Rubin- 


stein'’s Ocean Symphony, none of the audience MIM CU), SI CAL. 


seemed to suffer from mal de mer. Mendelssohn’s ie Mattie. Beets 
Overture, entitled sometimes “The Hebrides,” and| The sixth concert ot tae bee Gre Cenaare 


sometimes “Fingal’s Cane,” is one of his reall last night presente f 2 

spontaneous bch 9 Scotland made a great impress | for piano in Deminor, Op. 6. by Mr’ son : Whiting, 
sion upon him, and as Holyrood Palace led him to -_ five Slavonic dances by’ Dvorak. Mr. Whitinw'g 
dash off the introduction to the Scotch Symphony in 7+ ig Porgy pene us, On a first hearing, as a very 
an impromptu fashion, so the visit to Staffa || written Pi gs ret bard Garetereshag work. It is well 
led to an improvisation of some lacking in individu@@ity of any Mareen a ont st seemed 
twenty bars of striking music, which he sent off in |} fragmentary in effect, and wanting generally lose ails 
full score to his sister Fanny, to show how the island |} defined purpose. In other words, th wees Se a he 
had impressed him, and these bars are the wonder- || /#bored “jerkiness” in the work. The tremes are’ well 
ful made figure which plays through almost the en- 
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chosen, and are elaborately und skilfully treate |: 
nothing broad or definite comes from pa The oe 
ing movement is strong at the outset, but it soon falls 
oy or yr in whica there is much 
particular purpose. Now and th 

| itis briefly reminiscent of Liszt, suggesting the lus. 


his pertormance was somewhat angular and over- |; Moments in other works, now Schumann, now Dvorak. 


accented, but the work itself had some points of ' The slow movement is rich in orchestral effects, some 


' merit which could not fail to be appreciated, although | = which are exceedingly fine, but on the whole is 


ithad a predisposition towards secondary seventh | 4, + 
“chords that showed the Munich and Leipsic school. | Mr. Whiting ceeme to be ney 8 


eo 


et tetn e 


y and yague in the impreasion it makes. The finale 


not inspiriiing. 
| seems to be very fond of certain diz 
Yet even through this there was evident, the hearty | progressions in harmony, and they are Papanted pig 


style of the folk song, and a general spirit of bright- quently astoimpart an air of same 

| t i ness to ti 
ness and melody. Mr. Arthur Whiting has more to | composition. ‘The concerto Is not flowing or Rueasane, 
sav than most of the young American composers, (US in effect, and shows thoughout the labor that has 


even though he has not yet the ability to say it easily ‘| — sestowed upon it, There is ample fire but no 
in so large a form as the concerto. The slow move- | a whole ss Sceke” aaenr gar be are ae and as 
ment shot : : : sre , on the composer 
ot rather over the heads of the audience, but jin many respects. Mr. Whiting played it 


the joyous style of the finale, with its triangle tink- | with periect Glearnes 

lings and trumpet calls was intelligible enough, even | 8k1jl, winning manrae applause ind cee then dee 

to the masses, andwon the pianist composer a hearty The Dvorak dances are the best things in their kind that 

recall at the close of his work. we have heard by this composer, their wild brilliancy, 
Now followed a groupof Slavonic Dances by ) their rhythmic emphasis, their characteristic meledies, 


D . rich and flowing harmonies and gorgeo , , : 
vorak. Weare glad to seethat Mr. Gericke en- | ctryumentation ke@ping the latereet and Xeamiee oan, 


deavors to have atleast one fairly popular number j stantly on tl iP ap Hn 
on each programme, and last night, these Slavonic | other elections were Mondcleesha'e “Hetetien’ on ue 
Dances, represented this element, Although they | ture, charmingly given, and Rubinstein’s “Ocean” i. 
are music which can be _ easily com- } Phyay, in which Mr. Gericke achieved one of his most 
prehended, and although all the beauties |) Prilliant successes. The concert, though long, was an 
of . these dances lie pretty near to the | U2commonly interesting one throughout. 
surface, yet they demand great elasticity in the ren- , Bria on | 
dering, a perfect unanimity in the midst of the most Nib Sint os 7 he analytical programme ot 
capricious changes of tempo and power, and these | ),.)° 5 Symphony concert must have over- 
qualities they received in a marked degree. Yet the | looked the following analysis of Rubinstein’s 
amount of percussion—bass drum, triangle, cymbals, | “Ocean”’ symphony which Mr. Elson furnished 
ger dg pote, and oven a age ee the | a few years ago: - 
iythm easily appreciated even by non-musicians,} The opening movem : 
and certainly the constant and quaint surprises, were | nate viction of misplaced confidesoe belate aa 
appreciated by all of the audience. mitting himself to the mercies of thesea. The 
The Ocean Symphony, by Rubenstein, brought the | piccolo. phrases seem to foreshadow that he is 
concert to a close, and Mr. Gericke very wisely did | getting himself into a pickle, but he heeds them 
not play the added movements. When Rubenstein | nct. Possibly, this is on account of the “horns,”’ 
made this a work of four movements it was the | which came previously. The sea begins to swell 
most successful of his symphonies, but every move- | and the passenger’s confidence begin S to dhe 
ment he added since then (‘‘storm movement” in- | ish. Tender recollections of the solidity of dr 
cluded) was-but a weakening, and now that it stands | land arise. Another swell (on the drum) Pe 
a mammoth work of over half a dozen movements, | other thoughts and things begin to arise " The 
conductors generally Ict it alone. The first | contra-basses shudder at the agonizing specta- 
movement is the strongest, being richly | cle. By a neat inversion of the principal theme 
melodic yet treated with classical cffect and display- | Rubinstein intimates that the passenger is tr ‘ 
it much Lyng > Rn this the fugato of the strings { ing to turn inside out. y 
‘as especially effective, but the trumpet fantare and The weird figure b 
the wood wind work was also commendable. The meffectuz) attempt Ja the part of, tee Gane 


} 8ccond movement is not far behind the first in point Manto bring up his boot heels. A triumphant 


of merit, and inthis oboe and harp shared the passage on the trumpet shows that these at least 


| honors of careful and mouesicianly performance. hold fast. With this triumph, the movement 


The last movements were equally well ends. The second announcement portrays a con- 


versation between the passenger and the captain. 
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' pepger sadly vanishing to his berth. The third 
is the scherzo. ‘The sailors have dis-— 


rums and pizzicato shrugs shows the pas- 


movement 


a | 
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covered the condition of the unfortunate man, — 


‘and endeavor to cheer him up. 
gests remedies for his plaint. Demons, ale, 
champagne, chloride of sodium, and other things, 
Are suggested, to eaca of which the bassoon re- 
sponds with a faint groan. With a vehement 
passage of explosive force, the movement comes 
toa suddenend. ‘The finale pictures the land- 
ing. The sailors desire pecuniary assistance 
Shecawith to drink the health of the departing 
| passenger. 
. shows that the latter considers the proposal 
| doubly base, after what has preceded. The pas- 
senger steps on ‘‘terror firmer,’’ and gives vent 
to his joy in ecstatic melody. With an impres- 
sive vow never to goon anything wider thaua 
canal Lereziter, the movement and the sym- 
phony end. ~ aiestete i ae 
@ 4 F 


MUSICAL MATTERS, — 


The Symphony Concert—Mr. Arthur Whit- 
ing as Soloist and Composer. 


If there is anything more spontaneous, more 
fitted to its subject, more symmetrically beau- 
tiful among Mendelssohn’s overtures than the 
One entitled ‘‘iimgal’s Cave,’’ I have yet to 
know of it, and the performance at Saturday’s 
concert was fully upto the merit of the work. 
The delicious wave-figure which so efiectively 
represents the plashing of the ocean on the 

' basaltic rocks of the Isle of Statia and which 
seems ever present in the overture, was done 
ample justice to, and the appreciation of the 
work by the audience was very evident. Mr. 
Arthur Whiting was at the concert in a double 
capacity; not only was he the soloist of the 
evening, but he appeared as such in a large 
work of his own composition, a pianoforte con- 
certoin D minor. Judged as pianist, some- 
thing was left to be desired, for there was, 
spite of the poetic feeling evinced, a certain 
rigidity of execution in some of the more 
brilliant passages; but as composer Il can ac- 
cord alarge amount of praise, for the work is 
excellent in the balance of orchestra and prin- 
cipal instrumnet (a difficult thing to attain) 
and at times has the general spontaneity of 
fol music. 

There is a teudency toward secondary 
seventh chords, however, which gives the hall - 
mark of the Munich school ito the first and sec- 
ond movements. The orchestration is ade- 
quate, and even ‘brilliant at times, but the ds- 

_ velopment has occasionally a labored effect, al- 
though the figures are well chosen, and the 
melodic thoughts original. Myr. 
ing has decidediy something earnest to say, 
and I hope that the American mammon, who 
swallows up so much of the ambition of com- 
posers in our country, may not get him into his 
clutches before he has achieved his full rank in 
the very unremunerative field of native compo- 

| gition. 

It is pleasant to note that every symphonic 


programme this year has been lightened up by | 
At this concert | 


at least one popular selection. 
a group of Dvorak daneos in the Slavonic folk- 
style were representative of this element, and 
barbarically splendid they were, in the quaint 
gcale-formation which the Czechs use, and 
which is, I think, of Oriental origin, and in a 
rich orchestration in which bass drum, cym- 


The first sug-— 


A stately refusal on the double bass , 


| 


Arthur Whit- | 
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The wood wind had many c 1 


— 


these numbers, and Messrs. 
again deserve praise for artistic work. The 
Ccean Symphony by Rubinstein brought the 
rather long programme to a brilliant close, and 
vet vot so brilliant either, for altnouch 
the work was well played and nobly 
read, it seems to fall of in interest 
in the last two moyements. Mr. 


wisely omitted the movements with which 


iiubinstein has unnecessarily lengthened this | 


symphony since its tirst appearance in the 
orthodox four movement form, If ever a 


symphony needed to be concise, this one does, | 


for iiubinstein gives his very best movement 
first, and although the second movement is a 
very interesting and well-constructed one, the 
great power of the opening allegro does not re. 
appear. The orchestra caught up the full 
meauing of this wonderful movement, and the 
gradual working up of the climax was lofty 
and effective. The refined beauty of the 
a‘agio, which might picture night at sea, 
was also most impressively rendered, but after 
this the work became only mediocre in its eon- 
tents, although still played in excellent manner. 
I should have liked the ‘‘siorm movement,’’ 
for this has never been given at the symphony 
concerts, even Mr. Henschelin the very long 
perfermance of 1883 omitting it from the list of 
movements. Possibly Mr. Gericke was afraid, 
what with a Hebrides water trip at the be- 
ginning and a whole ocean voyage at the end, 
some of ihe auditors might succumb to seasick- 
ness. Lovis C. ELson. 
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rst time in Boston, 
Dvorak, Slavonic Dances, op. 13. 


Allegretto 
grazioso. No, 2, 
II, Moderato, quasi Menuetto, No. 6. 
rpc vivace, mage 7. Grazioso 
* ma non troppo, quasi 
tempo di Valse, No. 8. “tee 
(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 42, 
(Ocean.) 
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Mr. Whiting, composer of the concerto, was — 


the pianist. 

Mr. Gericke may not assimilate with Ameri- 
cans nor share our aspirations in art, but he is 
showing more broad-mindedness in his pro- 
grammes, and if an American composer appears 
upon them it is to be accounted a recognition of 
his ability, not his nationality. Mr. Whiting, 
an industrious and able townsman, has put too 
much thought into his concerto for us to write a 
final estimate of it after only a-single hearing. 
It is certain, however, that he has made a de- 
cided gain in technica] expression since his Con- 
cert Overture was written. The last mentioned 
was a sort of student’s thesis, prepared under 
the eye of Rheinberger, but the concertoisa pro- 


duct of that resolute period of early manhood in | 


any vocation, when the individual sets about 
cutting his Own swath. The form of the new 
work aims not to elevate the solo instrument at 
the expense of the orchestra, but to preserve a 
mutual relation and close juxtaposition between 
both. Thisis the modern idea of which Raff 
and Saint-Saéns furnish good illustrations, and 
it is at the same time a most difficult task ; quite 
as heroic an vndertaking for a young composer 
as the composition of a symphony. It seem; to 
us that while Mr. Whiting’s thematic material 
i8 Well chosen his work loses in compactness and 
coherence by too frequent episodical digressions. 
He becomes impatient and adds new matter 
before he bas polished and set the final seal upon 
what has already been proclaimed. In the instru- 
mentation Mr. Whiting shows a neat touch ; har- 
monically the work as a whole is evidence of good 
scholarship, while there is an inventive streak 
rupning through i: that presages much. The bal- 
ance between the orchestra and pianoforte is ex- 
cellently managed, though at Saturday’s per- 

i ormance there were moments when the solo 
instrument was partially covered, the reason of 
which may or may not exist inthe score. The 
composer has introduced a cadenza in each of - 
the swifter movements. Mr. Whiting’s clear 
touch and fluent style of playing brought out 
the best points of the pianoforte portions, while 
the part of the orchestra certainly seemed to | 
be done with the utmost care. The audience 
was most cordial to the composer and _per- 
former, recalling him twice at the close of the 
work. Mr. Whiting and the school of com- 
posers in America are to be congratulated on 
the appearance of this work. 


) 


_ programme to the end. 
further surprises. A new overture by Sehu- 
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played afforded good contrasts in style, though — 


noforte in D minor, } two only evinced the extreme of instrumental | 


riot of which we know the composer to be capa- 
ble. The band played them all with exceeding 
rhythmical deftness. Only praise can be ac- 
corded the performance of the overture and the 
symphony. Mr. Gericke played the original 
four movements of Rubinstein’s work, which 
never before seemed so stalwart and noble. The 
last movement was superb; the full brags choir 
of the orchestra gave the theme of the choral 
against the excited and brilliant sweep of the 
Strings, with imposing effect, Mr. Gericke has 
scarce ever shown greater earnestness when 
conductin. ; it is apparent to the watchful that 
not on!y is this season to be marked by a more 
catholic choice of music, but in évery detail of 
its interpretation is he excelling the racord of 
the past. A very large audience heard the long 
The next concert hath 


bert, in E minor; Saint-Saéns’s “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,’”’ and! Brabms’s second symphony 
for the orchestra, while Mr. Loefiiar, the violin- 
ist, will bring out a new work by Max Bruch, 
the fantasie for violin, with accompaniment of 
harp and orchestra, on. 46, 7 vy ® 46 Os 


Music. 
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THE SYMPHONY ConcERtT.— The chief feature 
of interest at the regular Symphony concert, 
No. 7 in the series, last Saturday evening, was a 
pianvlorte concerto, new to Boston, and composed 


‘and played by Arthur Whiting, an artist and 


‘ 


| 


; 
' 


musician who has been favorably known here for 
a number of years. The work proved to be of 
such a character, so individual, so often strange 
and bold, that it seems quite natural that it 
Should have created intelligent differences of 
Opinion among musicians. It is a pleasure to 
add that all such differences of opinion have been 
both friendly and fair in their treatment of the 
young composer. No one has denied that his 
work bears the impress of deep thought, and 
where in certain portions of it the treiud of his 
individuality bas seemed to reach the very verge 
of nadness, the method of his madness has been 
both respectfully and candidly acknowledged. 
The charge that he has been reminiscent has been 
so indefinitely made that it amounts to a mere 
suspicion, and it surely is not tou much to ac- 
knowledge for Mr. Whiting that he bas been as 


distinctly individual not only in the conception 


but in the harmonic development of his work. 
The time tas passed when one can reasonably 
expect that there will be created any musical com- 
position that is strictly and completely new, or, 
that is not in some way impregnated with the 
influence of some older coimposition. If Mr. 
Whiting is chargeable with one fault more than 
another, it is that at times be appears so fastidi- 
ous in his altogether laudable desire to be origi- 
nal that he becomes erratic as well as desultory, 
and upou a first acquaintance at least unintelli- 


gible, but this is a fault to which all young com- 


posers are liable. ‘The charge in connection with | 
it was brought against nearly all the classical —_ 
composers by tbe critics in their day, yet for rea- 
sons which have not been justified in musical 





history. While there are certain passages in his | m “itwannes ey 
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‘fo,—one in pri cariaidatioeinan dala’ 6h lies dana | age er im ea aon - “— pe pre m2 oye tnentchge - future may have in store. Who is responsible for 
“usually does upon a work which has come for | pyt few of those who hear it will give to Mr. euch exinblvons! 
the first time before the public. We do not | whiting the credit and sincere admiration | The Yourth Concert, Nov. 3d, was sans reproach. Overte re, 
wish to be. ay aan in soe? . ta which his work deserves. The concerto is in ** Michael Angelo” by N. W, Gade, an early but bold, vigorons and 
mil Imaginatlv . a7: 
| Though Pad ee sheared eddy as Mes niet | 68 ge + Baa ee Bar gate | 2 agen work in the old school, played here for the first time. Concerto 
“movement, it is both characteristic and origin- | repose throughout the work. ‘The movements : or Violin, Beethoven—most beautifully played by Franz Kneisel, 


‘all, it adds but little, perhaps, tothe greatsum | have not slavish regard for form, butall are and Symphony No. 1 in Bb, R. Schumann. Mr. Gericke’s interpre- 
of pianoforte concerto literature. But thatitis | formal) enough to be without that incoherence : tation of the latter work seemed to reveal new beauties. It was mar- }' 
a work of solid merit and of magnificent prom- | which characterizes the rhapsodical produc- : vellously well played. 


| 

ise were are certain. The only part of itof | tions which so many young writers turn out in | | 
‘opal ha ae n th , Vv. as ¢ _— 

which we still fail to see the point, is where | imitation of the freedom of the mature works |} an the Mifth Concert, Nov. 10th, the program was as follows: | 
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“many changes are rung, in apparently discon- | of the great masters. : Overture, **Coriolanus,” Beethoven—Ar ia, “Jean de Paris,” Bo/el- | 


nected keys, upon a playful little phrase in the So much can be gathered from such presen- dieu—Symphony ‘Rustic Wedding,” Goldmark.— funeral March 
midst of the first movement. With this excep-| tation of the work as the composer can give on “Die Gotterdammerung” and ** Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Char m,” 
tion, almost every bar of the composition has | , single piano, while the eye is following an 


6é 99 r A “ 
something to say, and says itin aclear,if not | imperfect draft of the orchestral score. Among | Die Walkure,” Wagner. The soloist, Herr. Kmil Fischer » Whois an 
always brilliant, way. The fine balance of | the many characteristic things in the con. | intelligent artist but a bad vocalist, did his best to please, and fairly 


power which is maintained between the orches- | certo, I would mention the effective odd har- | succeeded, especially in the quasi melodic parts of the Wagner music. 


een en 18 Sino Hotewortny. monies of the wooden wind at the opening,— The overture was magnificently played and the Sy mpnony was more 
_ Mr. Whiting did what so few composers can || which harmonies are frequently and strikingly than ever charmingly rendered. f 
_do, played his own work with clearness and || used throughout the first movement; the Ty) ‘ 
brilliancy. | second theme—half sequence and half theme 1@ program to the Sixth Concert was of a somewhat mixed ehar- 
_ The Dvorak dances were brilliantly rendered. | —of the second movement; and the sostenuto ff acter. Overture, ‘Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssoun. Concerto for 
The playing of the Symphony was marred by || theme and tremendously brilliant octave work Pianoforte,in D minor. Op. 6, MS. First time in Boston. Arthur 
falseness of tone of the wooden wind band. Is || of the last movement, which alone ought to | Whiting. Slavonte Dances (first time. ) Dvorak. Symphony in C, 


t the trouble mainly in the second flute? give the composer an ovation. : rb 
“ ret — | eae ee am . No. 2, Op. 42, Rubinstein. The overture was a veritable tone-pieture 


under Mr. Gericke’s magic wand and was almost faultlessly played, 
4 CONCERTS, ETC. ~ - The Slavonic Dances from the 3d and 4th series, were highly sensa- 
= |’ tional and yreatly appreciated. Many ostoatens remember hearing 
Symphony Concert Notes. : the “Ocean” Symphony played under the composer’s personal «iree- 
: tion; the orchestra at that time was vastly inferior to the present one 
The Second Concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Musie | and it is more than Jikely that Mr. Gericke’s orchestra plavedit ueh 
Hall, Saturday Evening, October 20th, was enjoyed by about the asual | better than the former. Mr. Whiting, who played his pianoforte 
number of attendants; 7. e.—every seat and all available standing | concerto, is a representative American musician of the highest order. 
room taken. The following program was given:—Suite in F, He is a good pianist and a scholarly composer. His concerto although 
No. 1, Op. 39, Moszkowski.—‘‘ Gretchen” Movement from * Faust” not a great work is creditable to his talents and he played it extremely 
Symphony, Fr. Liszt.—Symphony, No. 4, in Bb, Beethoven. well. The orchestral setting is at times erude and eccentric, although 
The Suite in F, has been heard here before, but never so exqui- | the composer generally evinced skil] and taste in his treatment and | 
sitely, particularly the Theme con Varie; which evoke’ the warmest combination of instruments The concerto is in three movements and 
recognition. Mr. Gericke’s reading of the other numbers bas never | | presents great technical difficulties in places for the pianist. 
been approached heretofore. ‘The program was in every way a model | : stitial 
oe. | | 
The Third Concert, Oct. 27th, was far less satisfactory than the 
preceding one. Mendelssohn's A minor Symphony (Scotch) was the 
gem of the evening and it was right gloriously rendered under Mr. 
Gericke’s baton. The ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad” Overture by Peter Cor- 
nelius, which opened the concert was an interesting work, somewhat | 
in the Wagner-Liszt school, and received adequate treatment. The. 
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SYMPHONY in C, No. 1. 





OMA. ARTHUR WHITING’S CONCERTO. ~ 


A oorréapondant of Tur hacen writes as fol- 


middle number, Chopin’s E minor Coucerto—played by Mile. Etelka | | 
ows :— 


score, was admirable; for it brought about a 
unity.and climax in the rendering which 
would otherwise have been lacking. 

After three hearings of Mr. Whiting’s concer- 
to,—one in private and twoin Music hall,—we 
‘feel more ready to pronounce upon it than one 
usually does upon a work which has come for 
the first time before the public. We do not 
wish to be extravagant in praise of it. It 
is not a work of mighty imaginative power. 
Though in many parts, especially in the second 
movement, it is both characteristic and origin- 
al, it adds but little, perhaps, tothe great sum 
of pianoforte concerto literature. But that itis 
a work of solid merit and of magnificent prom- 
ise were are certain. The only part of it of 
which we still fail to see the point, is where 
many changes are rung, in apparently discon- 
nected keys, upon a playful little phrase in the 
midst of the first movement. With this excep- 
tion, almost every bar of the composition has 
something to say, and says itinaclear, if not 
always brilliant, way. The fine balance of 
power which is maintained between the orches- 
| tra and piano is also noteworthy. 


_ Mr. Whiting did what so few composers can 
do, played his own work with clearness and 
brilliancy. 

The Dvorak dances were brilliantly rendered. 
The playing of the Symphony was marred by 
falseness of tone of the wooden wind band. Is 
not the trouble mainly in the second flute? 


ere en ene ee ne ee 


| 


| 


The other évening I heard Mr. Arthur Whit- 
ing play his pianoforte concerto, which, as THE 


TIMES announced some time ago, he is to play 


this week at the Symphony concert. 
The work is the product of a deal of labor and 


care on the part of the composer, and probably 


but few of those who hear it will give to Mr. 
Whiting the credit and sincere admiration 
which his work deserves. The concerto is in 


three movements, all of which are brilliant 


and stirring. There is hardly a moment of | 
repose throughout the work. The movements 
have not slavish regard for form, but all are 
formal enough to be without that incoherence 
which characterizes the rhapsodical produc- 
tions which so many young writers turn out in 
imitation of the freedom of the mature works 
of the great masters. 

So much can be gathered from such presen- 
tation of the work as the composer can give on 
a single piano, while the eye is following an 
imperfect draft of the orchestral score. Among 
the many characteristic things in the con- 
certo, I would mention the effective odd har- 
monies of the wooden wind at the opening,— 
which harmonies are frequently and strikingly 
used throughout the first movement; the 


' second theme—half sequence and half theme 
| —of the second movement; and the sostenuto 


theme and tremendously brilliant octave work 
of the last movement, which alone ought to 


| give the composer an ovation. 


CONCERTS, ETC. 


. 


Symphony Concert Notes. 


The Second Concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Musie 
Hall, Saturday Evening, October 20th, was enjoyed by about the usual 
number of attendants; 7. e.—every seat and all available standing 


room taken. 


The following program was given:—Suite in #, 


No. 1, Op. 39, poem eatllneny, rage ” Movement from ‘* Faust” 


Sy maphony , Fr. Liszt-—Symphony, No. 


4,in Bb, Beethoven. 


The Suite in F, has been heard here before, but neyer so exqnui- 
sitely, particularly the Theme con Varie; which evoked the warmest | 
recognition. Mr. Gericke’s reading of the other numbers has never. 
been approached heretofore. The program was in eyery way a model | 


O.ie,. 


The Third Concert, Oct. 27th, was far less satisfactory than the 
preceding one. Mendelssohn's A minor Symphony (Scotch) was the 
vem Of the evening and it was right gloriously rendered under Mr. 
Gericke’s baton. The ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad” Overture by Peter Cor- 
nelius, which opened the concert was an interesting work, somewhat 
in the Wagner-Liszt school, and received adequate treatment. The. 


No. 2, Op. 42, 


Utassi, whose piano playing may truly he said to have been by far the | 


worst ever heard in these concerts. She murdered Chopin’s music in- 
cold blood and seemed perfeetly well satistied with berself and with 
what she had done. Such an event leads one to wonder what other 
musical horrors the future may have in store. Who is responsible for 
such exhibitions? 

The }ourth Concert, Noy. 8d, was sans reproach, Overtere, 
** Michael Angelo” by N. W, Gide, an eariy but bold, vigorons aud 
orginal work in the old school, played here for the first time. Concer/o 
for Vioiin, Beethoven—most beautifully played by Franz Kneisel, 
and Symphony No. 1 in Bb, R. Schumann. Mr. Gericke’s interpre- 
tation of the latter work seemed to reveal new beauties. It was mar- 
vellously well played. 

In the Fifth Concert, Nov. 10th, the program was as follews:—_ 
Overture, ‘Coriolanus,” Beethoven—Aria, ‘Jean de Paris,” Boel- | 
dieu—Symphony ‘Rustic Wedding,” Goldmark.— Funeral March | 
“Die Gotterdammerung” and ** Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm,” 
Die Walkure,” Wagner. The soloist, Herr. Emil Fischer, who is an : 
intelligent artist but a bad vocalist, did his best to please, and fairly 
succeeded, especially in the quasi melodie parts of the W agner music. 
The overture was magnificently played and the Sy mpnaony was more 
than ever charmingly rendered. 

The program to the Sixth Concert was of a somewhat mixed ehar- _ 
acter. Overture, *Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssoun. Concerto for 
Pianoforte, in D minor. Op. 6, MS. First time in Boston. Arthur 
Whiting. Slavontie Dances (first time.)  Dyorak. Symphony in C, 
Rubinstein. The overture was a veritable tone- pieture 
under Mr. Gericke’s magic wand and was almost faultlessly plaved, 
Fhe Slavonic Dances from the 3d and 4th series, were bighly sensa- 


fional and yreatly appreciated. Many Bostonians remember he: ring 


the **Ocean” Symphony played under the composer’s personal diree- 


tion; the orchestra at that time was vastlv inferior to the present one 
and it is more than likely that Mr. Gericke’s orchestra played it uch 
better than the former. Mr. Whiting, who played his pianoforte 
concerto, is a representative American musician of the highest order. 
He is a good pianist and a scholarly composer. His concerto although 
not a great work is creditable to his talents and he played it extreme ly 
well. he orchestral setting is at times crude and eccentric, although 
the composer generally evinced skill and taste in his treatment and 
combination of instruments The concerto is in three movements and — 
presents great technical difficulties in places for the pianist. 


— 


V. BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C, No. 





The concert of last Saturday vantage was |} position ope proper inverse” As analy as 
‘not marked by any traits of peculiar excel- |} ™8Y be judsed from asingle hearing, the last 
lencein the matter of performance; it was | movement is the most evenly effective and in- 
good, solid, thorough work, but uot just what teresting; it 1s full of piquancy and energy, 
could be called inspired or eveninspiriting: | and is often strongly original in its turn of | B ( sti )) Ve pe ‘a 
the same good judgment that has controlled musical phra se and choice of expression. Mr. | . ( « . ‘LS ic Ha if 
the arrangement of the programme thus far || Whiting played it, as indeed he did the whole 
this season was again manifested, and we had ° concerto, with the utmost precision of rhythm 
a cood and well-balanced variety. The follow. | and accuracy of technigue, but with a light- 
ing was the music of the concert: ‘| ness of touch that was entirely feminine in ils 
Overture—"Fingal’s Cave”. ..F Mendelssohn | delicacy; a number of passages did not SIA SON Lessee, 
penser to for pianoforte in D minor. ov. G ‘| have any distinct meaning, Iess on ac- 


(Manuscript) ..Arthur Whiting | count of too heavy orchestration than 
Allegro moderato.—Adacio e largamente. } 


liao, imnatneec. ‘| of this Uightness of touch. It is, of course, | ROS i yy ()] N %, Y MI Kee ie \V/ ar 
(First tine mn Boston.) a very delicate matier to discuss the Pid = L\ ee RS N Y (YRC |} STRA. 
Slavonic Dances, from the third and intentions of a composer, When they seem to Sy ai 
1 arth 1 yl fe “Kile FET got ban be so clearly expressed as in this instance, and 
BP ora Ma ae lassen yet we can hardly believe that the concerto MR. WILHELM GERICKE. C 
Ii. Moderato, quasi menuetto, No. 6. Al- would not have gained by a more virile inter- | , sRICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
legro vivace, No. 7. Grazioso e lento, pretation of certain passazes. The first move- 


ma a troppo, quasi tempo di valse, ment, which has themes of re eal musical inter- 

at est and vaiue, does yt Muce $O Strong : 
(First time in Boston.) est an L \ lue does not pre duce 30 strong an 

Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 42 (“Ocean”) impression as the last, nor is the interest so 


A Rubinstein | evenly distributed; but this again should be Vil (*¢ THU i 
» 2 J e c) (@ 
heard more than once to afford a real grasp of Rk. Wt | ‘ “HR it 


Allegro maestoso. — Adagio. — Allegro.— 
iis contents. With regard to the short, slow 


Adagio; Aliegro con ftuoco. 
Soloist—Mr. Arthur Whiting movement we must CXDIESS Sti ill more a desire | 


If the g scr neral ideaof F ing ral’s cave 1s a Cor- {or another he Caring t Oo come to amo re de finite | ie a eS 
rect one; if the usual conception of a grand, decision about its. mu sical me wing Mr. | > / oie af 2T)A N COV EF I “MBE R § dA ‘% 
rugged nature, towering rocks, deep solitudes W initins Bild Watiniy ore eted by the : aN dienc e > toa at 
interrupted only by the cry of the water-i wl ts en he appe % ed, and ing grow . nt rie 
or the plash of the waves, is tolerably approxi- | tion. | 
mate, then the overture that we heard iast | Lhe new numbers of Dvorak’s Slavonic PROGEH 
Saturday was farfrom the truth. Tat Fin- | Dances are not different in eagontial CRATE. | 
gal’s cave was a beautiful artificial grotto, laid || teristics irom ‘hose oe Sg ye Mey 2 re and 
out in symmetrical designs, neatly and care- |! fas 0} nating necalis arities of rhythm anc mel. : . SCHUBERT. OVERTURE 
fully arranged like an apartment in a private || ody, and serve adini rably to set off the stricte : 7 
house. Mendelssohn, it must be adnzitted, is and more conventional Se pe bers Of a pro- (First time in Boston. ) 
toacertain extent responsible for this, but in Poalatiiee vii te ye 2 4 ee. pa the ee rsh — r 
agreater measure Mr. Gericke. ‘There ts in }| shines in them all. The “Ocean” sy mi hony is i fee Me 
the music, ln spite of its symmetrical form, a alway s weicoine, and never more pr Op ri- MAX BRUCE I. KA N TAS] K for VIOLIN and ORCITESTRA. on AF 
certain gloomy, deep poetry, which is its chief | re C iy pee a with, nly SUE nye b' pro. Jn ume | Introduction; Adagio. Allegro \hctakitied) we 5 
charm; but this, the most characteristic feat- | part ant pee ‘we he: “gs ite ' eyes pr sae ‘nore | Andante sostenuto..Allegro gruerriero | 
ure of the overture, coula not find utterance || than ever lis r ghit to be vlae ad atthe head of (Kirst time in Bost . , 
in the refined, polished. repressive rendering | huabin stein’s Works. Next Saturday we shall ooMO In HOSton, } 
which was vouchsafed to the work. ! stp ‘the follow ins music. is ee 
Itis a pleasure to welcome an American | Uv¥erture, in % ininot 49.5 Sg 94> saa Os: SNGRAR ert OAN L\INT-SA ENS 
composer in these coluinns, and to record the | Faniasie ine in Ay ies estya, ym SAIN AENS, 
excellent impression produced by his work, |) op. 46 5 bo elie Pte Mi a Bruch 
which gives abundant testimony of his energy, (Kirst time in Boston.) 
conscientiousness and earnestness. A plano i Symphonic poem,""Le Rouet aoe: 
concerto is aform of instrumental composi- or Gy Do aa Oe peas ? Sain t-5: ve = —= 
; . cy aed Reg ok eter TIEN A yinphony. . 2. 1n D, cp, ow Oh, brahims JOH. BRAHMS. SY VP TU NA 0 in pik 
tion which makes the car ig $$ aemanaGas on Solos | Fame Mr. ; MI Loeu 1, SYMPHONY , NO in D, Op. io. 
the writer, and he adds to his laureis when le Allegro non troppo.— Adagio non troppo.— 
is able to play it himself. Lhere ar few Allevretto rrazioso (Quasi 
American composers today whoare satel to Allegro con spirito. 
this task.and Mr. Whiting has proved him- 
self ono of them. His concerto, though new 
to Boston, received the favorabie comments 
| of the New York public a year ago, when it 
was heard atone of Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
concerts. Itisa work whichshows the com- SOLOIST: 
poser’s ability and skill, not only in the piano 
part, but also in the orchestration. It 1s easy 
to see that Mr. Whiting is a representative ol MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 
the bestschool of moderninstrumental writing, 
and that he is fally in sympathy with the 
spirit of the best traditions. ‘The piano part is 
almost always effective, and it is throughout 
what may be called claviermidssig; at the same 
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SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale.” 
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The programme of the seventh symphony con- 
cert was as follows: 


Schubert: Overture in E minor. 
Max Bruch: Fantasie for violin and orchestra, @p. 


46. 
Saint Go candy Symphonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Om.- 
; a 5 


Sitab tat Symphony No. 2,in D, Op. 73. 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler was the violinist. 


A new overture by Schubert isa novelty worth 


hearing. Whatever may be thought of the stupid- 
ity or something of the people who allowed piles of 
£chubert MS. to lie fallow in their garrets for half 


a century or 80, we are now reaping the benefit of. 


it in hearing, now 2 symphony, now an overture 
by the great master for the first time. Indeed the 
wast amount of his music that has been kept 
dark so long, and is now being brought to the 
light of day, makes Schubert in a sense a contem- 
porary cémposer, and we look forward to new 
things by him as we do to new works by Brahms 
or Saint Saéns. In regard to this particular over- 
ture, we must Claim the critic’s privilege of say- 
ing nothing about what he knows little of. A 
Singls hearing is not enough, and all wecan say 
is that the work made no very distinct 
impression upon us, one way or another. With 
Max Bruch’s violin Fantasie the case is different, 
for this did make a decided impression. For one 
thing, the work stands almost alone among mod- 
€rn compositions for violin and orchestra in the 
peculiarly sympathetic way in which the com- 
poser has treated the solo instrument. It is not 
80 much the technical cleverness with which the 
Violin part is written—for other men have shown 
that they know quite as well howto write for 
the violin as Bruch—as the impression the 
whole work makes of the composer’s feeling 
really happy at having a solo violin to write for. 
there is hardly a modern violin or pianoforte con- 
certo going, in which you do not feel sooner or 
later that the composer, in his heart of heart, 
wishes the solo instrument to the deuce, and 
breathes freely only in the <zutti passages, where 
he can make fu!l play with his orchestra. But in 
this Fantasie of Brach’s, in spite of its orchestral 
Ssplendor—think of three trombones, tuba and 
cymbals pitted against one violin! — the 
Violin holds its own throughout as_ es- 
sentially the principal thing; it has noth- 
ing to do, that it cannot do better than 
the other instruments. The part bristles with 
difficulties, and it takes a virtuoso to play it— 
Bruch wrote it for Sarasate—but you never feel 
that anything has been sacrificed to virtuosity; 
there is exceedingly little of that merely ornamen- 
tal passage work of which violinists are so fond, 
and which is so exasperating to listen to; but, for 
all that, it gives the violinist a chance for shin- 
ing such as he rarely gets nowadays. The work is 
based mainly upon Scotc4 national airs, and Bruch 
has shown the same knack at getting the tune 
wrong that many of his fellow countrymen, with 
Beethoven at their head, have shown when they 
have tried to grapple with Scotch music. It is 
probably this that brought down upon them ths 
Condemnation of London and Edinburgh critics. 
But, wrong or right, the airs as he has them are 
©xcellently good; and, excepting once or twic3 
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falls into the rather triteo 

is thoroughly genial, graceful and sympathetic; 
indeed, the solemn opening slow movement 
seems to us one of the most entirely beauti- | 
ful and noble things we have yet heard from 
the composer; you easily recognize in it the 
Bruch of the finer portions of the “Odysseus.” 


Mr, Loeffler played it exquisitely. His technique 
and intonation can now go without saying; both 


were flawless. But he played on this occasioa - 
with a grace in phrasing, with a warmth and 
elevation of poetic sentiment that hold you spell. | 
‘bound. The whole audience felt it, as was shown | 
‘by the rapturous applause that ensued. Saint- | 
Saéen’s ‘‘Rouet d’Omphale” was played with great | 
‘nicety, but, to our thinking, at too fast a tempo, 
losing thereby all its kittenish, feminine fascina- 
tion. but, to make up for it, the Brahms sym- 
phony was superbly given, from beginning to en14. 
‘The next programmeis; Lachmer, Suite in D 
minor, op. 113; Volkman, serenade for strings, ia 
¥; Beethoven, symphony No. 3, in E-flat (Eroica), 
op. 45. . 

The programme for the young people’s popular 
concert on Wednesday afternoon includes two 
overtures—Mozart’s ‘Figaro’ and Nicolai’s ““Mer- | 
ry Wives of Windsor’’—Handel’s Largo movement | 
for strings and Massenet’s “‘Scénes Pittoresques.” | 
Mr. Moriz Rosenthal will play Chopin’s concerto 
in E minor and one of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapso-| 
dies. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Music Hall, last night, presented two novelties, the one 
an Overture in K-minor, ay Schubert, and the other a 
Fantaisie for violin and orchestra, by Max Bruch. The . 


; first has remained in MS. until its recent publicaiion In 


the complete edition of the composer’s works. In Be- | 
riousness and depth it is, perhaps, the best and most 
earnest of Schubert's overtures. lt was a genuine sur- 
prise, and a thorough delight in the hearing. The in- 
atrumentation is remarkubly beautiful, and, in fact, 
should be given a permanent place 
Other works that obtain a 
in our higher instrumental concerts. 
The Bruch Fantaisie is very. obrilliant ana 


in its two slow movements is full of poetic senti. 
ment, grace, and beauty. The work is founded on 
Scotch airs, which are treated with great skill, es 
| pecially in the dignliy imparted to them. Tue last 
‘movement, the principal theme of which is “Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace bied,” is more purely virtuoso music 
than is the rest of the work, but it is all very interest- 
ing, is finely written forthe solo instrument, and is 
instrumented with great splendor of tonecolor. Mr. 
C. M. Lo: fler was the soloist, and his playing througbh- | 
out was exquisiie in its purity of taste, its perfect in- 
tonation, the brilliancy, the precision and the fluency ! 
of its techuique, and the grace and warmth of expres-. 
sion that characterizedit. The slow movements wer 
both given with masterly skill. Itis always a treat to 
listen to Mr. Loeffler, but it was never more so than 
in his fascinailng performance of last night. He was 
applauded appreciauively and enthusiastically, and re. 
called again and again with the hear: lest fervor, a com- 
/piiment he fairly earned and wholly deserved. The 
other selections were Saint S»éns’s *Omphale,” deli- 
clously interpreted, and brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in 
D. The orchestra, through the whole concert, was at 
its very best, and cover: d \t-elf with honor. 4 a 0S, 
Perhaps had young Kreissler dispensed with his 
riding boots at Friday’s concert his violin string 
would not have rebelled.— The new tuba player 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is Emil 
Golde, formerly with Theodore Thomas, a fine 
artist, and oh he has such a handsome ma 
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THEATRES AND -CONCERTS. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

the programme of the seventh symphony con- 

cert was as follows: 

Schubert: Overture in E minor. 

Max Bruch: Fantasie for violin and orchestra, Op. 
Satnt-Se He : Symphonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Om.: 
Biabine: Symphony No. 2,in D, Op. 73. 

Mr. C. M. Loefiler was the violinist. 

A new overture by Schubert isa novelty worth 
hearing. Whatever may be thought of the stupid- 
ity or something of the people who allowed piles of 
£chubert MS. to lie fallow in their garrets for half 
a century or 80, we are now reaping the benefit of 
it in hearing, now 2 symphony, now an overture 
by the great master for the first time. Indeed the 
vast amount of his music that has been kept 
dark so long, and is now being brought to the 
lis ht of day, makes Schubertin a sense a contem- 
porary cémposer, and we look forward to new 
things by him as we do to new works by Brahms 
or Saint Saéns. In regard to this particular over- 
ture, we must Claim the critic’s privilege of say- 
ing nothing about what he knows little of. A 
Single hearing is not enough, and all wecan say 
is that the work made no very distinct 
impression upon us, one way or another. With 
Max Bruch’s violin Fantasie the caseis different, 


Net hiabudit ” 


where he falls into the rather trite or conventional! 
‘‘concert-variation”’ vein, his treatment of them 
is thoroughly genial, graceful and sympathetic; 
| indeed, the solemn opening slow movement 


seems to us one of the most entirely beauti- 
ful and noble things we have yet heard from 
the composer; you easily recognize in it the 
Bruch of the finer portions of the “Odysseus,” 


Mr. Loeftier played it exquisitely. His technique | 


and intonation can now go without saying; both 
were flawless. But he played on this occasioa 
with a grace in phrasing, with a warmth ant 
elevation of poetic sentiment that hold you spell 


bound. The whole audience felt it, as was shown 
by the rapturous applause that ensued. Saint- | 
Sacéen’s *Rouet d’Omphale” was played with great | 


hicety, but, to our thinking, at too fast a tempo, 
losing thereby all its kittenish, feminine fascina- 
tion. isut, to make up for it, the Brahms sym- 
phony was superbly given, from beginning to en‘. 
‘ihe next programmeis; Lachmer, Suite in D 
minor, op. 113; Volkman, serenade for strings, i2 
¥; Beethoven, symphony No. 3, in E-flat (Eroica), 
op. 45. 

The programme for the young people’s popular 


concert on Wednesday afternoon includes two. 
overtures—Mozart’s ‘‘Figaro’’ and Nicolai’s ‘“‘“Mer- | 
ry Wives of Windsor’’—Handel’s Largo movement | 


for strings and Massenet’s ‘‘Scénes Pittoresques.”’ 


Mr. Moriz Rosenthal will play Chopin’s concerto | 
in EK minor and one of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapso- | 
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for this did make a decided impression. For one gies, 


thing, the work stands almost alone among mod- is j 
ern compositions for violin and orchestra in the Boston Symphony Concert. 


peculiarly sympathetic way in which the com- setae tr of hae rarest o frm MR rt np ep 
: 7, , : | usic Hall, last pignt, presented two nov m > one 
poser has treated the Solo snstrument. It het not an Overture in ia iaiace, by Schubert, and the other a 
so much the technical cleverness with which the Fantaisie for violin and orchestra, by Max Bruch. The 
Violin part is written—for other men have shown ) first has remained lo Ms. until its recent pubiicaiion Ip | 
that they know quite as well howto write for oe pe Apna at So hone ys ly Rhee el 
“olin ¢ >» aga} 4 riousness and depth lt is, perhaps, the best an 
roe. Vom 90 FURA~-O9 mage pea sh nares the earnest of Dohahert's overages.’ Ti Was &@ genuine sur- 
whole work makes of the composer's feeling prise, anda thorough delight in the hearing. The in- 
really happy at having a solo violin to write for. gtrumentatiou 1a remarkably beautiful, and, in fact, 
There is hardly a modern violin or pianoforte con- |the work should be given a permanent place 
certo going, in which you do not feel sooneror &mong the masters other works that obtain a 


; ; ai . hearing in our higher’ instrumental concerts. 
later that the composer, in his heart of heart, my), a Fantaisie is very brilliant ano 
wishes the solo instrument to the deuce, and jn jig two slow movements is full of poetic sentti 


breathes freely only in the /ut/i passages, where ment, grace, and beauty. The work is founded On | 
he can make full play with his orchestra. Butin %cvtch airs, which are treated with great skill, es | 


. , a ; A R : yecially in the dignity imparted to them. Tue last! 
this F antasie of Brach S,in spite of its orchestral | Sopeanint. the principal theme of which {s -*Scois wha | 
splendor—think of three trombones, tuba and jae wi’ Wallace bied,” is more purely vistuoso music| 


cymbals pitted against one violin! — the thun isthe rest of the work, but it is all very interest- | 
Violin holds its own throughout as_ es- ing, is finely written forthe solo instrument, and 1s 


; inal Sun a 0 instrumented with great splendor of tonecolor. Mr. | 
sentially the principal thing; it has noth- C.M. Lo: filer was the soloist, and his playing through- | 
ing. to do that it cannot do better than out was exquisie in its purity of taste, its perfect in- 


the other instruments. The part bristles with tonation, the brilliancy, the precision and the fluency 
difficulties, and it takes a virtuoso to play it— of 1ts techuique, and the grace and warmth of expres- 


| 7 ‘sion that characterizedit. The slow movements wer 
mene wrare aS tor Sarasate—but hes ptshdxce feel | both given with masterly skill. Itis always a treat to 
omen anything has been sacrificed to virtuosity ; listen to Mr. Loefiler, but it Was never more s0 than 


there is exceedingly little of that merely ornamen- | {n his fascinuilog performance of last night. He was 
tal passage work of which violinists are so fond, | applauded ee ag ryan ety: tte d 4 gre 

. . ; , t i > ne ; ; : 1 
—_ waloh athatys fot ag Fy to listen to; but, oF Seat be fariy “onkned and wholly deserved. The 
all that, it gives the violinist a chance for shin- other selections were Saint S.éns8’s *Omphale,” deii- 
ing such as he rarely gets nowadays. The work is clously interpreted, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in 
based mainly upon Scoic4 national airs, and Bruch D. The orchestra, through the whole — was at 
has shown the same knack at getting the tune | 1ts very best, and cover: d \t-el with honor, © 


wrong that many of his fellow countrymen, with RT , sav ecaieal 
‘erhaps ) nsed with his 
Beethoven at their head, have shown when they Perhaps had young Kreissler dispensec 


have tried to grapple with Scotch music. It is riding boots at Friday’s concert his violin string 
probably this that brought down upon them ths would not have rebelled.— Tke new tuba player 


Condemnation of London and Edinburgh critics. 
But, wrong or right, the airs as he has them are 
©xcellently good; and, excepting once or twic3 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is Emil 
Golde, formerly with ‘Theodore Thomas, a fine 
artist, and oh he has such a handsome shooter !— 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
tLe programme of the seventh symphony con- 
cert was as follows: 
Schubert: Overture in E minor. 
Max aqoet! Fantasie for violin and orchestra, @p. 
Satnt-Ss éns} Symphonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Om-. 
‘ a re) ’ 


Brabine: Symphony No. 2,in D, Op. 73. 

Mr. C. M. Loeffler was the violinist. 

A new overture by Schubert isa novelty worth 
hearing. Whatever may be thought of the stupid- 
ity or something of the people who allowed piles of 
£chubert MS. to lie fallow in their garrets for half 


a century or 80, we are now reaping the benefit of, 


it in hearing, now 2 symphony, now an overture 
by the great master for the first time. Indeed the 
vast amount of his music that has been kept 
dark 80 long, and is now being brought to the 
lig ht of day, makes Schubert in a sense a contem- 
porary cémposer, and we look forward to new 
things by him as we do to new works by Brahms 
or Saint Saéns. In regard to this particular over- 
ture, we must Claim the critic’s privilege of say- 
ing nothing about what he knows little of. A 
Single hearing is not enough, and all we can say 
is that the work made no very distinct 
impression upon us, one way or another. With 
Max Bruch’s violin Fantasie the case is different, 
for this did make a decided impression. For one 
thing, the work stands almost alone among mod- 
€rn compositions for violin and orchestra in the 
peculiarly sympathetic way in which the com- 
poser has treated the solo instrument. It is not 
80 much the technical cleverness with which the 
Violin part is written—for other men have shown 
that they know quite as well howto write for 
the violin as Bruch—as the impression the 
whole work makes of the composer’s feeling 
really happy at having a solo violin to write for. 
There is hardly a modern violin or pianoforte con- 
certo going, in which you do not feel sooner or 
later that the composer, in his heart of heart, 
wishes the solo instrument to the deuce, and 
breathes freely only in the tutti passages, where 
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is thoroughly genial, graceful and Sympathetic; | 
indeed, the solemn opening slow movement |} 
seems to us one of the most entirely beauti- | 
ful and noble things we have yet heard from 
the composer; you easily recognize in it the 
Bruch of the finer portions of the “Odysseus,” 


Mr. Loeftier played it exquisitely. His technique | 
and intonation can now go without Saying; both | 


were flawless. But he played on this occasioa | 
With a grace in phrasing, with a warmth and | 
elevation of poetic sentiment that hold you spell. | 
‘bound. The whole audience felt it, as was shown | 
by the rapturous applause that ensued. Saint- 
Saéen’s ‘*Rouet d’Omphale” was played with great ; 
‘nicety, but, to our thinking, at too fast a tempo, 
losing thereby all its kittenish, feminine fascina- 
tion. isut, to make up for it, the Brahms sym- 
phony was superbly given, from beginning to en1. | 
dhe next programme is; Lachmer, Suite in D 
minor, op. 113; Volkman, serenade for strings, ia 
F; Beethoven, symphony No. 3, in E-flat (Eroica), } 
op. 45. ; 

The programme for the young people’s popular 
Concert on Wednesday afternoon includes two | 
overtures—Mozart’s “Figaro” and Nicolai’s ““Mer- | 
ry Wives of Windsor’’—Handel’s Largo movement 
for strings and Massenet’s “scénes Pittoresques.” | 
Mr. Moriz Rosenthal wi!l play Chopin’s concerto. 
in E minor and one of Liszt’s Hungarian rhapso- | 
dies, 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Music Hall, last night, presented two novelties, the one 
an Overture in K-minor, by Schubert, and the other a 
Fantaisie for violin and orchestra, by Max Bruch. The. 


} first has remained in MS. until its recent publicaiion In | 


the complete edition of the composer’s works. In se- 
riousness and depth 1 is, perhaps, the best and moat} 
earnest of Schubert's overtures. It was a genuine sur- 
prise, and a thorough delight in the hearing. The in- 
Atrumentation is remarkubly beautiful, and, in fact, 
should be given a permanent place 
Other works that obtain a 
hearing in our higher instrumental concerts. 
The Bruch Fantaisie is very obdrilliant anu 
in its two slow movements is full of poetic sentti 
ment, grace, and beauty. The work is founded on 


Scotch airs, which are treated with great skill, es 
| pecially in the digniliy imparted to them. Tue last 
' movement, the principal theme of which is -‘Scots wha 


he can make fu!] play with his orchestra. But in 
this Fantasie of Bruch’s, in spite of its orchestral 


splendor—think of three trombones, tuba and 
cymbals pitted against one violin! — the 
Violin holds its own throughout as es- 
sentially the principal thing; it has noth- 
ing to do that it cannot do better than 
the other instruments. The part bristles with 
difficulties, and it takes a virtuoso to play it~ 
Bruch wrote it for Sarasate—but you never feel 
that anything has been sacrificed to virtuosity ; 
there is exceedingly little of that merely ornamen- 
tal passage work of which violinists are so fond, 
and which is so exasperating to listen to; but, for 
all that, it gives the violinist a chance for shin- 
ing such as he rarely gets nowadays. The work is 
based mainly upon Scotc4 national airs, and Bruch 
has shown the same knack at getting the tune 
wrong that many of his fellow countrymen, with 
Beethoven at their head, have shown when they 
have tried to grapple with Scotch music. It is 
probably this that brought down upon them ths 
condemnation of London and Edinburgh critics. 
But, wrong or right, the airs as he has them are 
©xcellently good; and, excepting once or twies 


hae wi’ Wallace died,” is more purely virtuoso music 
than is the rest of the work, but it is all very interest- 
ing, is finely written forthe solo instrument, and is 
instrumented with great splendor of tonecolor. Mr. 
C. M. Lo: filer was the soloist, and his playing through- 
out was exquisice in its purity of taste, its perfect in- 
tonation, the brilllancy, the precision and the fluency | 
of its techuique, and the grace and warmth of expres-| 
sion that characterized it. The slow movements wer 
both given with masterly skill. Itis always a treat to 
Hsten to Mr. Loeffler, but it was never more so than 
in his fascinuilng performance of last night. He was 
applauded appreciatively and enthusiastically, and re. 
called again and again with the hear: lest fervor, a com- 
piiment he fairly earned and wholly deserved. The 
other selections were Salut S.éne’s *‘Omphale,” deli- 
clously interpreted, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in 


D. The orchestra, through the whole concert, was at 
/its very best, and cover: d it-el with honor. 
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Perhaps had young Kreissler dispensed with hig 
riding boots at Friday’s concert his violin string 
would not have rebelled.—Tke new tuba player 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is Emil 
Golde, formerly with ‘Theodore Thomas, a fing 
artist, and oh he has such a handsome shooter! —_ 
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‘Sebubert. — Ove. ture, in E minor. ks eis 2 
he First time in Boston.) Wee i 
antasie for Violin and Orchestra, op. 46, 
| AIntroduction—A dagio—A llegro (Scnerzo). 
Andante sdstenuto — Allegro | guerriero, 
First time in Boston.) ‘ 
Saint-Saéns. Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Lo Rouet d’Omphale.” 
Brahms. Symphony No. 2, in D, op. 73. 


Mr. C, M. Loeffler was the violinist. 

This programme is quite faultless; indeed it 
bas had few equals among us. A thoroughly 
delighted audience will remember Mr. Gericke 
longer because of it than for almost any other 
during his term in Boston. The Bruch fantasie 
made the balance perfect. It is one of the most 
melodious and entirely fascinating works for 
the violin that has ever been played here, while 
the attributes of grace and charm, and in the 
last, movement spirit, rest in the orchestral por- 
tions in a marked degree. Admirers of Bruch 
bave here a new and beautiful €xpression of his 
melodic power, persuasive harmonies and rug- 
ged force. Throughout the first three move- 
ments the band and solo instrument play 
an almost uninterrupted piano ; sentences 
of the utmost charm follow each other, 
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pure and sure and as nearly inaudible 
| 48 if played by one hand. Brahms’s sec- 
ond symphony had a glorious performance. 
It is a truly noble work, musicianly, retlective, 
consummate in detail, sure and beautiful in 
form. The human element, for all the work 
has its abstruse pages, gives it more attractive. 
vess than its predecessor, and brings it more 
nearly to the comprebension of the average 
listener. Especially restful and lovely is the 
allegretto; the finale, too, every bar of 
which is luminous and fine music, has 
& superb ending. It would be easy to 
overpraise the playing, but words of gin- 
. cerest recognition are. due ths firs; horn 
player, and the wood-wind quartet for expressive 
and sympathetic work. The next programme 
is: Lachner, suite in D-minor, op. 113; Volk- 
mann, serenade in F-major for string orchestra ; 
(Eroica,) No. 3, 
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THE Sympu6ny Concert.—The regular Sym- | 
phony concert in Music Hall last Saturday eve- 
ning was attended by very many more than the 
regular quota of patrons. For any true music 
lover, however, it was a privilege to be there, 
even at the inconvenience of standing room. 
Such a thoroughly elevating programme has sel- 
dom been played here, even by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The initial treat of the eve- 
ning was the first performance in Boston of 
Schubert’s G minor overture. That the work | 
pleased the audience immensely and called forth | 
rapturous applause may be attributed to its 
‘characteristic wealth of vital sterling melody, 
while any musician must have recognized in it 
the master-hand of its composer. Not only in | 
the fantasie, but in Bruch’s Scotch Fantasie for | 
violin, did the lovers of good music have their 
' fill. In the opening of the Bruch fantasie one is | 
not a little reminded of the composer’s concerto 
in G minor, especially in the mood of what he | 
has to say. Equally characteristic is the techni- | 
cal writing for the violin, while in the melodic | 
material of the work there has been a very liberal 
and interesting selection made from Scotch airs. 
The difficulties of the work are both numerous | 
and perplexing, showing that the composer — 
rightly estimated the exhaustless capacity of the 
renowned virtuoso, Sarasati, for whom the concer- 
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gentle, at times pathetic, that the Sympathetic 
listener is as under a Spell. The finale ig mar- 
tial in character, though never noisy or Vulgar. | Beethoven, Sympheny in E-flat, 
The fantasie does not appeal tothe violinist who | ep. 45. FL PR aA. 
seeks merely a display; for, while the violin | 
part is sufficiently virtuosic to be worthy the 
attention of the best executants, it is intended 
as an elementina composition, not the compo- 
sition itself. Only a player of the utmost re- 
finement of style could be successful in this fan- 
tasie (which is dedicated to Sarasate). Mr. 
Loe filer’s performance of the solo part was the 
best and most interesting piece of work of the 
kind we can recall. Temperamentally the com- 
position suits him. He has technique without 
a flaw, a lovely violin tone, a style and mu- 
Sical manner really distinguished; of course 
in such hands the artistic verities of the work 
were more than preserved. In the accom pani- 
ment of the first two and last movements the 
use of the barp reaches almost equal importance , 
with the violin (though the composition is not a 
fantasia for violin, harp and orchestra); Mr. 
Schuecker’s playing was altogether delightful. 
Mr. Gericke read the orchestral portions with the 
utmost care; the tone-color from the band, | 

‘never aggressive, keeping an almost equable 
level, was singularly expressive. The audience 

| €xpressed its delight in the work, the solo play- 

_ @rs and the performance by many hearty rounds . 
of applause. Boston owes Mr. Loeffler much 
for again introducing a new and lovely work, 
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The Schubert overture is one of the many 
posthumously printed works of this composer 
now being issued from Breitkopf’s presses, un- 
der the critical supervision of Brahms and 
others, Its genesis is not known. While nota 
great work, it is characteristic of its composer, 
especially in the instrumentation. Themeti- 
cally the material is slight, and the com- 


to was written and who has requently performed it | 
in public. The soloist was Mr. C. M. Loeffler, | 
whose artistic triumph witk the work was marvel- | 
lously complete and etfective. Despite theappalling | 
demands made upon the artist’s technique, he | 
seemed throughout his performance perfectly at 
ease, and fairly diverted the attention from the 
wonderment of his mastery by other qualities 
that greatly enhanced the effect of the composer’s 
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music. ‘The poetic justice of his 


the charming delicacy, culture, and refinement | ‘pe 


of his tone-shading, as well as the absolute truth 
of his intonation, were invariable; not only in 
the beautiful cantabile passages, but in the many 
virtuosic roulades and arpeggio of the concerto, 
the performance was of entrancing and flawless | 
interest. The gem of the concert was the sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘Le Rouet o’ Omphale” (‘The 
Spinning-wheel of Omphale), by Camile Saens, 
the performance of which by the orchestra was 
simply perfect. The concert ended with Brahms’ 
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A Beautiful Work, | 
and admirably suited for adding to the list | 
of standard coucert overtures. It was. 
written undoubtedly from impulse and not 
from deliberation, for there is no delaying 
introduction, and the first bar sets out in 
the time which is to be maintained 


second symphony in D major. ) 
OOOO OO | SUL CT In a marked framework of arpeg- 


and the other was only a short time ago at 


throughout, and announces at once the first 


| gios upon which a leading melody is imme- 
Ri Naw MUSIC diately imposed. The development of these 
‘| figures 1s decided, and has variety, but it is 


|| neither long nor intricate. and out of it 
|| Comes naturally a moment’s hold on a soft 
|| transition note, from wuaich is set the key | 


of the second sub ect, which hss its own 
The Symphony Programme individual character and treatment, al- 


though thereis preserved in it the rhvthm | 
| and accentuation wiiich set in at the bezin- | 
ning of tho overture. 
The work gives me the impression of a 
kind of musica! question and answer, or of 
a thought and its counter-thought, if my 


Has Two Novelties. 


A Schubert Concert Overture and @ ideacan be better caught through such a 


| heure. The first half has a suggestion of a 
| military mood in its decided motion and im 
the faint, brief thud—if the word be admis- 
sible—which is almcst constantly heard in 
the lower basses, but its temper is inter- | 
rogative and its phrases have expectancy 


Bruch Violin Fantasy. 


Mr, Loeffier Enthusiastically Applauded | and almost a demand in their positive 


' 7. speech. Onthe contrary, the second half, 
for His Beautiful Playing. | though generally cast into a softer form and 
more lightly melodious, has phrases which 
for the most part cuss downward restfully 
TITS .| and certainly, and at oue point warm up 
Ef W MUSIC occu with an increase cf force and speed which 
pied the first two} is ao aie aeaertive ancl ag 4 heey ned 
view would perhaps be strengthened by the 
places on the pro-/ gan: that after the full exposition of the sec- , 
gramme for the sev- | ond sub ect, oy usual return . Oe eet is 
. . \yp. | NOt made. but the overture ends asif there 
enth Symphony Or | were nothing more to say, the balance of 
chestra concert,£1vea | discussion having inclined beyond further 
in regular course last | question in favor of the second thought ad- 


evening. 


rVvVanced. «= | 
The first of these ) .. Lhe writing is all clear, the ther ‘weet, 


. a} the color soft and rich, and strmy 
was an overture In © | wwental com inations, while . .»senting 
minor by Schubert, | nothing new, are choice and proportionate. 
which, although it, In the second part there are many ge 

d far back | Passing responses, pr ucipally among the 
ments Cate 80% wooden wind ani horns, wich belong to 
as 1819, has not been Scnubert’s fairest style. There are some 
heard of even until moments, of stir and strength. and the , 
iscover n raleffectis exhilarating but not ex- | 
ra Paanany ig He sitiner. The overture is short, occupying 

aoe ee eee only six minutes in performance, 
industrious editor of the programmes only “‘pie second numper was music. whi hI 
finds trace of two performances prior tO cannot be content tocall less than delicious. 


ic i gs It was Bruch’s fantasy for violin and or- 
Se ee ee ee oncéete. cheats. which he numbers 46 in his list of 


' 


‘in the London Crystal Palace concerts, works. and to which he gives the appella- 


under Mr. Manns, just about a year ago, 4:0), of ‘ 
**Scotch. 
the Leipsic Gewandiaus. Boston may, yt consists of four movements which suc- 
therefore, plume itself on leading the rest ooeg thus: An introduction and adagio, an 
of the United States, as well as the great ‘allegro, allied in character to scherzi. out 
musical capitals of the continent, andthank | 4¢ which there leads, after only an instant s 
its conductor for his thoughtful prompt cuspension, an andante sostenuto, and for 
ness. the tinale an allegro guerricro, or martial. 
There must still remain au 10TmOUS” § Bruen’s mastery of harmony of instro- 
mass of Schubert compositions »f which mentation, of melody fod oh eae 
the world knows nothing. itis tobe hoped may iudeed have | een sh - de , 


stratively and on a .arger scale in some 
that there will be careful research made his broader choral works, such as_ the 


among them, for almost everything which “Odysseus” or the “Arminius,” or perhaps 
has yet been brought forward has been of even in his violin concerto, but im 1 Belg 
intrinsic value and attractive form. And his powers more graceiuily and lasvint 


: ingly displayed than here. |. 
if among the hitherto unknown productions ertain chief charac‘erisiics are to be 


ightly : tiving both individ- 
} ar which one commentator rig noted at the outset as giving botl d- 
ae was not a remarkable one ©1n come yality and charm to the work. ‘Lhe class 


| 
| 
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device This fresno 
device. This- 
give many of 


One Scotch tune. 

in the treatment both of the solo Instru- 
ment and of the orche tra duintiness isa 
constant and qualifying e ement. even 
when the almost martial tina @ comes to 
close the success on of movements, Tire 
orchestra is subordinated to the solo Violin 
In sO Wwis@ and original » fashion that the 
player shall be able to zratity his every dis. 
position for a delicate, sensitive and fle vibe 
Styie, while the score shail yet he iul] of fine 
and curious figures which menage to make 
themselves observed and feit Without ob- 
scuring anything of the loading part. And 
again, in all the movements bu; one, the 
second, the harp receives that prominence 
Which becomes Bruch’s association of his 
nusie Witha landof bards and min treis 
and often has ths ch ef responsibility in the 
direct accompaniment of the themes. 

The introduction is grave and in the 
minor mode, smooth,with deep. ca m brass 
descending even to the im ress've tuba, 
and touched as if for ac: entonly y soft 
drums and ec mials, but . ithout Strinw or 
wooden wind. The effect is mysterions, 
solemn and alinost weird and the su OVo1ee 
sounds most Impressive when adro e. ike 
bass is again and igain ccaintained for sey- 
eia. bars ata time, even afier the ent rance 


of other instruments, rmghtened by the f 


chords of the hars. ‘ihe vi lin speaks bere 
only in recitative of ser.ous chire ter, anid 
lt remains silent after the a aio vexing 
until the subect which it s§ to trea has 


larzely and almost) athetically, but without 
anything like drainatic emot'o). and the 
movenient ends quietly, having at no tiuine 
exceeded a very moderate \ Olume of tone. 
_Pfhe second movement begins with asser. 

tive downward phrases, and there is Strong 
Suggestion of the 

Pipes of the misty moorl nds, 
} Voice of the glens and hills, 
in the 

Long-Drawn Chords, 
with their occasional emphatic bass note 
like the rhythmic accent of the Vagpipe, 
The theme has the character of a dance, 
and its flight is feet-footed across the score, 
the soio instrument vying or unliing with 
others in its brilliant changes. As the gso)o 


acress the slerder bric ge of a single nete 
the (“omposer passes to his third movement. 

This is founded upon grave but stil] 
genial melodies, the harp sustaining the 
Violin with ornate accompaniment and 
secondary figures, and the orchestra at 
times keeping silence. The interweaving 
oi the subordinate voi ings is as satisfving 
as it is ingenious all through the movement, 
a the support given b. a sin. le horn in 
OM | passage is peculiarly touching. 

The last movement consists chiefly of the 
uses made of an, inspiriting thems, deliv- 
ered by the solo violin, and afterwards 
varied and ornamented in da zl ne fashion. 
Across this passes occasionally a short 
episode of almost elegiac nature, as if to re- 


mind one that the ardor and vigor of the 


martial sou_have yet to be tempered ond 
Chastened by other moods ust at the 


ciose there is a beautiful Wmef 12 call of the 


_| theme of the adagio, and then the man 
subjectof the tinale rounds out the whole 


in a splendid climax, 
All the melodies of the fantasy are fluent 
and vocal, so that a sin -er hears them with 


ends a few Lold hords break in, and q movement has so much beauty and vivac. | 
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; ifficult 
to sing, is bere kept well in abe ance, and 
When occasionally shown it is mdulged 
naturally and appropriately and also with 
much effectiveness, as when the violin ends 
its Hist movement about on its highest note 

| and the third about on its lowest one. 

he solo player was Mr. Loe. er, who has 

_ the best of reavons tor congratulating him- 

Self upon his great success in his rendering, 

as well as upon the choice of tie music, 

| whether that selection were Mr. Gericke’s 

| or his own as I prosume it was. There 1s in 

_Mr. Loe er’s style a :ertain tender ess of 
sentiment which is by no means a common . 

, Zit, and by whi-l be app als winningly to. 
Sympathy. There is no weak sentimentality | 

, about it, an! no sacrifice of inte }: ciual 
strength and artistic proportion to emotion. | 
Indeed, his playing ought not perhans to be | 
classed as emotional, for it: feeling does not | 
fo +o deep as that. It is rather, I might gay, | 
ina 

Kine Poetic Vein, 


_ which softens and beautifies color and adds | 
tenderness and grace, while preserving 
jJustness of outline, clear interpretation and 

,&@manly grasp of composition as a whole. 

, Lhe opening recitations were in the right | 

Spirit to contro] attention. the broader 


themes had suavity anda calmly sustained 
phrasing, and the gaver ones were absolute. | 
'y Clear and Clean in execution and elastic. 
In their rane, Lechnique and temper 
| moved tozether throughout the work. and 
much as had been expected of Mr. Loe: er, | 
his performance exceeded €xpectation. 
, . . 
16 Was a proof of continued growth in 


ed ! 4 genuinely ge art, anc » audi s ap- 
been established. This them - IS Carried on 7 f Foo" art and the audience ap 


| Plauded him most warm’y, recalling him 
several tiines, while some special adm:ra- | 
tion took the form of a basket of beautiful 
roses, 


| Lhe third number was the celichtful and 


favorite “On:phale’s Spinning heel” of | 
Saint-Saens, w.th its beat of the pedal and 
its Whirr of whee! serving as a background 
for the tantaliving freakishness of Om- 
Dhale and the ponderous and vain grum- | 

} bling of Hercules. | 
The symphony ending the evening, as 

} usual, was Brahms’ second, now quite well 
nown to Loston  dilettanti, _ which, | 
although it becomes clearer and more | 
nearly en oyable at each repetition, still | 
Sends a good many people home before the | 

_ concert is done. 1am always sorry to have | 
patience give out too soon, for the third | 


ity, and has such pretty contrasts of 
rhythm as well as of s’oring,that it is worth 
waiting for, even if .ne finds hard work 
in keeping his attention concentrated on 
the two previous movements. If Brahms | 
had only been content not to pack hiss m.- 
ph nies quite so full of work, he would 
have made much more comprehensible, 
aud therefore much more useful, to the 
average jistener, who would then have 
taken with enjoyment what he now. hears 
witii inward protest, if not with outspoken 
complaint. 

The playing of the orchestra was 
especially good in the bruch and the Saint 
Saens numbers, the separ. te figures being 
kept light, brightand clear, and the occa- 
sional bursts of strength coming richly and 
roundly, ‘The steady piano required in) 
parts of these numbers was_ beautifully . 
maintained, aud the faint vanishing notes 
atthe end of the “Spinning Wheel” were 
as pure and delicate as if they came froma _| 
single violin instead of from the whole — 

body of the first players. Mr. Ichnecker is 
entitled to particular compliment for the 
admirable manner in which the important 


a 
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: Bruch has used t,Y treme notes of voice or instrument. which 
yiegom ween a8 used to | rendirs many of his cantatas went d 

: Smeiodies the auamt and 

allurins cast which is associated with the 

nailve music of Scotland, although | tind 
no theme which seems tome as if it were 
directly taken in whole or in part from any 
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fast, one will be a 
“Liszt, and ah, other wil Oe Ene, pee | 
Cor ended rane performed home | violin and orchestra, and under this 
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ay 9 Prepstondh agony n ge a pers) Oe i 
will overtic M > €0) certs 7 out five years azo as a." Scatch: 
heri as- | c0 et o” for the violin by the compe ser, 
Pittoresques’’; the favorite Max Brneh, the soloist of the occasion being 


by Mr. Kneisel, and two | Sarasate. It was such a mistake to announce 
> “ 1 | - m -” 9 : . 
WWdurerian tianabad by | the work as a “concerto” that it has since. 


KE minor! peen known asa fantaisie upon Scotch airs for 


gd is astonishing virtuoso, tithe it was played = last — evening. 
eee Mow an Matcom TICKNOR. |, Phé “bonnie Scotsman” would unques- 
es Noiteans YY ALY | tionably take exceptions to the freedom 
onllega soaked Coiteert with which the German composer has treated 
§ fantasie for violin and orchestra, with the tunes dear to the lads and lassies of Scot- 
P Lo filer as the soloist, was ets omens. land, and from his standpoint the fantaisie is 
«ee on ; my night by the aan) ai certainly open to criticism, as the real char- 
o 1. M ge taco wet ce acter df the familiar melodies is lost sight of 
“ie Be hands y f sat aopanaces ® as to in thing! ew forms given them by the popular 
Hf lag hich eae opular with these ni “SSuch well known tunes as “Auld 
“Ther There Gadsabeediy misical | Ro®/Morris,” “Scots wha Hae’,” “There 
awe \. : ; . ‘ ’ me Fu 3 " i Ms P 
“who understood and enjoyed gered Wasa Lad,” and even “Who'll Buy my Caller 
hony No. 2 in D, with which the con i: Hervin.” are dignified by Bruch as though 
oy ON a eam few in comparison |) they were national hymns and made to mas- 
ees ~~ Were LOW sriet Th ‘ade in far different tashions from those 
i¢ Who, ifnot learned in the intricate 


Pa ee i ivr to the lovers of the old Scotch SsOugs, 
8 \To..the average music lover, however, who 


. Knowledge of the .traditional — 
ions Of the themes of the fan- 


 ass00! fi 
taisie the’ work is full of interest. ‘The 
me odies are worked out with much original- 
ity, and the harp is used with great freedom 
, aid fine effect throughout the jour movements. 


tm the art to comprehend Brahm’s 
a8. Ofcourse such education should 
nd the performance of such works 81 with nis violin enabling him to bring out the 
Mtatthe same time the contrast * beauties of the old wars with ine sacra ate 
Se i Bruch’s, and || commanded the mos rapt attentio 

pees ouch: nba le } jarani and en. || audience through ut the fantaisie, and gained 

Saeee Could. Under me |) @ @reat and weli-merited ovation at its conclu- 
they did Saturday night. The beau. || sion, being reeaiied again and again to recog- 
of the violin, t< ) ra) uizé the applause which rewarded his effort. 
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i He wus abiy supported 
ecker the. harp player, und Mr. Gericke’s 


reading of the orchestral score was all that. 


could desired. The virtuosity of the or- 


i) chestra has never been betier shown than in — 


|} the playing of the symphonic poem “Le Rouet 


ii: ’Omphaie,” by Saint Saens, the graceful | 


 peauties of which were brought out most 
hapeer under Mr, Gericke’s direciion. Sehu- 

» beért’s manuscripts stil afford some novelties 
\) for the modern Gay audiences, and the over- 
4d} ture in E minor, which hada a first 
4) hearmeg here at this concert, proved 
“boty 1} & gem in this class of compositions. 
pn. Fos th “ and || Lhe melodic fertility § of the composer 
, WAS Bl ¢ th wm. | 18 Shown in its many tuneful themes, and the 
OF pee sy | Overture is a welcome additiun to the immense 
tod hy Mr. | repertoire of the orchestra, Mr. Gericke 
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The cnaracterstics ot the work are admirably | 
| suited to show My. Loeffler’s playing tb ad- | 
yantage, his rare gift of singing the theme | 


by Mr. Schu- . 


> * oy 


‘hay. 25 : 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A novelty by Schubert began the programme. To 
those who think it strange that we should hear new 


works by this great composer at this late day, we 


can say that very many of his works are still in 


manuscript and have not had the honor of being , 
heard, while seareh in Vienna still occasionally | 


brings to light Schubert compositions which had 
been lost. Herr Nicolas Dumba, a rich Roumanian 
resident in Vienna, possesses many of these. But 
the overture in E minor, given last night, was not 
one of these, but a work which recently appeared in 
the great Breitkopt & Hartel edition of Schubert’s 
works. It is not a strong, but rather a pretty work. 
It has very littie development and only a partial re- 
turn of themes, a shape which Mozart used once or 
twice in his sonatas. The most notable feature of 
the composition was the melodic grace of the second 
theme, and the pretty imitations between bassoon 
and oboe in the development. 

The fantasie tor violin, harp, and orchestra, by 
Max Bruch, served to show what sterling violinit ¢@ 
bave in Mr. C. M. Loeffler. The work was given 
with a surety, an expression, and artistic power that 


aroused greatest enthusiasm ; every detail was per. . 
tect, and the soloist made ail that the most rigid 


critic could desire out of the Scottish picture. Of 


course, Mr. Schuecker was not lackin 


either. He played for the first time 
a magnificent new Erard, double action ped- 
al harp; the finest instrument we have 
seen in America and he gave the difficult obligato 
passages in a manner that added much two the ensem 
ble. The work is tounded on Scottish themes, and 
ends with a martial series of Variations of “Scotts 
wha hae” which 1s marked ‘Allegro Guerrierro” like 
the last movement of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
Dhony. Bruch delights in developing Scottish music, 
and succeeds in the field far better than Schumann, 
Franz, or even Beethoven, but he does not develop 
the Scottiuh airs in this work with the grandeur 
displaved in his treatment of ‘The Campbells are 
Comin’” in “Fair Ellen.” | 

The third movement was the best of the work and 
had a dark, mysterious color that admirably fitted 
its romantic vein, The work bas been attacked by 
English critics with sume Severity, but we dissent 
rom the adverse opinions almost totally. It is a 
great work although an unequal one, and idealiza- 
tion Of national music igs as permissible and as suc- 
cessful as the folk music by Cowen or Stantord, in 
the Welch, Scandinavian or Irish symphonies. 

The St. Saens’ work which fullowed—“Le Rouet 
d’Ompbale”—was more sensational, and belonged 
distinctly, to the field ot programme music. The 
spinning wheel figure—an o'd device—was admirably 
executed, and the violins did fine work con sordine, 
the shading of the e: d being murvellously fine. But 
it Wa8 scarcely just to a sulid German symphony, to 
put it after so spicy a bit of French scoring, with its 
whirls oboe langhings, and herculean struggles. 

(he symphony was Brabms’ second, in D major, 
work which possesses far more popular interest 
than the first one, in C minor. It is inthe usual 
Sympdonic torm, although in the scherzo Brahms’ 


_ Makes some bold deviations (as he frequently did in 
this form) and interrupts a very pretty. minuetto- 


like theme with a very fiery 2 4 presto, twice. 
he themes of the first, third and last movements 


are of much beauty, and are ineludeous, but every 
| a NoOW-a-days seems possessed with the idea that | 
rabms is always a musica! Browning, and must be — 


all. For oursélves, ch tap to the meré enjoy- | 
ment of the themes, we found that Brahms was no | 
8o terribly tar away from Mozart, Schubert, or Men- 
delssobn. When the Cecilia Clab give the Brahms 
“Reeuiem” the muric,| protia who are fortunate 
enough to be present (Dec. 8) will hear what the com- 
| poser can do in his luttiest moods, but in this svm- 
phony geniality takes the place of grandeur, melody | 
of learned development—and the public will not see it | 
or understand it. Give a dog a bad name and hang 
| him, mav be freely altered into, give a compuser a 
reputation tor learning, and yawn at him. There 
was quite an exodus after the first movement, and 
we were especially sorry to see a few people go out 
during the subsequent movement, a proceeding that 
ought to be trowned down at once. | 
The performance of the work was magnificent, the | 
Scherzo being better played than we have ever heard 
it. and coming with especial grace and daintiness 
after the rather heayy Adagio (tse only bit of se- 
verely learned music in the symphony), but the last 
movement seemed more vehement than we have 
heard it read betore. The horn player must. be 
singled out for especial praise, tor be bad some very 
difficult and important Passages, Especially the theme 
of the first movement, and he gave them all most ar- 
tistically. Next week comes the Beethoven Eroica, 
| & Serenade, and a suite, but no Suloist. 


iY 


It will be a source for general regret if Mr. 
Gericke should find it advisable to break his con- 
‘nection with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
| at the close of the present season, when his con- 
tract with Mr. Higginson expires. It appears that 
| Mr. Gericke has no fault to find with his tr atment 
, by the public or his relations with Mr. Higginson; 
, the only hesitation, on his part, toa renewal of his 
Contract arises from the unsettled state of his 
health and the unfavorable effect of our New Eng- 
Jand climate upon it. Should Mr. Gericke leave the 
scene in which he has done such valuable service, 
and in which he-has won so complete and so en- 
Viable an esteem from the whole music-loving pub- 
‘lic, for his talents and for the splendid state of 
; ficiency to which he has brought his orchestra,— 
an efficiency that gives it a foremost rank among the 
finest orchestral bodies in existence,—the loss will 
_be severely felt and as deeply lamented. It is to be 
hoped, for the best musical interests of Boston, that 
he may find, upon final consideration, that the state 
of his health may not be too serious to induce him 
to remain in .2¢@ position he fills so brilliantly and 
with such beneficial results to our art te, ea 
Should he decide to renew his contract, we shall have 
every Cause to congratulate ourselves in the feeling 
that the musical supremacy he has been so instrumen- 
all in bestowing upon Boston will be maintained. 
Meanwhile, it fe difficult to think of a possible 
successor before he has decided, for good and all, 
to retire. 
'_ == The Symphony Orchestra has been 80 well ap- 
preciaied in New York that (his winter it has a guaran- 
tee in giving concerts there. 
Mr Gericke has now given and announce 
fourth of the twenty-four symphony ncert 
programmes which constitute the present series, 
They represent a more catholic taste, better ¢ 
preciation of what his audiences desire and | 
serve to hear, than any other six p gram 
he has made. il 
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Studied with intellectual zeal to be comprehended at | 
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“Mr. G. M. Loefiler as the soloist, was thoroughly 


may evening next there will 
and the programme will consist 
mbers only- Lachner’s D minor . 
kmann’s major serenade for 
$string orchestra, and the “Eroica” sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 
the programme for next Wednesday’s 
-“Popular”’ will be a woncerfully tine one, 
and will overfiow the house. It includes 
two overtures, ‘The Marriage of Figaro,” 
and **The Merry Wives of Windsor”; Mas- 
enet’s “Scenes Pittoresques’”’; the favorite 
andes largo, led by Mr. Kneisel, and two | 
lano solos for Mr. Rosenthal. Of these. 
ast, one willbe a Hungarian rhapsody by | 
Liszt, and the other will be the E minor 
concerto of Chopin, being the first large 
work of standard character performed here 
by this astonishing virtuoso. 
Howarbd Matcom TIcknor. |. 
The Symphony Concert. Ay 


ruc h’s fantasie for violin and orchestra, with 
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appreciated Saturday night by the audience in 
Music Hall. Mr. Gericke could have no difficulty | 


‘ 


( in this fantasie. 


in discriminating. _ by 


47 
Be i 


| the applause which | 
weoted the conclusion of each movement, as to 
the kind of music which was popular with these 
@udiences, There were undoubtedly musical 
people who understood and enjoyed Brahm’s 
Symphony No. 2 in D, with which the concert ) 
@losed. But they were few in comparison } 
With those who, if not learned in the intricate | 
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‘Movements of this long and remarkable sym- 
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‘phony, could drink in the melodious measures, 
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the exquisite playing of the orchestra and the |; 

Well balanced solo performance of Mr. Loeftier | 
- th It is not every one, even | 

‘Music Hail audiences, who is sufficiently 


educated in the art to comprehend Brahm’s 
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it last evening; and Mr. Gericke brought 
forward . another . interesting novelty, 


wi 
a 


which proved well suited to display Mr. 
' Loeffier’s abilities. The work was introduced 
‘to the patrons of the London Philharmonic 


concerts about five years azo as a “Scotch 
concerto” for the violin by the composer, 
Max Bruch, the soloist of the occasion being 
Sarasate. [t was such a mistake to announce 
the work as a “concerto” that it has since 
been known asa fantaisie upon Scotch airs for 
Violin and orchestra, and under this 
title it was played last evening. 
The “bonnie Scotsman’ would unques- 
tionably take exceptions to the freedom 
with which the German composer has treated 
the tunes dear to the lads and lassies of Scot- 
land, and from his standpoint the fantaisie is 
certainly open to criticism, as the real char- 
acter of the familar melodies is lost sight of 
in the new forms given them by the popular 
compdser. “Such well known tunes as “Auld 
Rob’ Morris,” “Scots wha Hae’,” “There 
Was a Lad,” and even “Who'll Buy my Caller 


Herrin.” are dignified by Bruch as though 
they were national hymns and made to mus- 
querade in far different tashions from those 
familiar to the lovers of the old Scotch sougs. 
To the average music lover, however, who 
has, 0 knowledge of the | traditional 
associations of the themes of the fan- 
tuisie the’ work is full of interest. ‘The 
me odies are worked out with much original- 
ity, and the harp is used with great freedom 
aia tine effect throughout the jour movements. 
The characteristics ot the work are adinirably 
suited to show Mr. Loeffler’s playing tb ada- 
Vantage, his rare gift of singing the theme 
With his violin enabling him to bring out the 


ys 


7 ee er re ee 
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A novelty by Schubert began the programme. To 
those who think it strange that we Should hear new 
works by this great composer at this late dav, we 
can say that very many of his works are still in 
manuscript and have not had the honor of being 
heard, while seareh in Vienna stil] occasionally 


brings to light Schubert com osition 
been lost. Herr Nicolas Damba, a riety Pen l 
resident in Vienna, possesses many of these. But 
the overture in E minor, given last night, was not 
one of these, but a work which recently appeared in 
the great Breitkopt & Harte] edition of Schubert’s 
works. It is not a strong, but rather a pretty work 
It has very little development and only a partial re- 
turn of themes, a shape which Mozart used once or 
twice in his sonatus. The most notable feature of 
the composition was the melodic grace of the second 
theme, and the pretty imitations between bassoon 
nee in the development. 

i¢ fantasie for violin, har and shes 
Max Bruch, served to show wht samen tian i 2 
have in Mr. C. M. Lueffler. The work was given 
with a surety, an expression, and artistic power that | 


\ 4 


aroused greatest enthusiasm ; every detail was per- . 


lect, and the soloist made ail that igi 
critic could desire out of the Seottiely sittin Ol 
course, Mr. Schuecker was not lackin y 
either. |= He played for the first time | 
a magnificent new Erard, double action ped- | 
al harp; the finest instrument we 
seen in America and he gave the difficult obligato | 
passages in a manner that added much to the ensem | 
ble. he work is founded on Seottish themes, and 
ends with a martial series of Variations of “Scotts | 
wha hae” which 1s marked ‘‘Allegro Guerrierro” like | 
the last movement of Mendelssuhn’s Scoteh Sym- 
pbhony. Bruch delights in developing Scottish music 
and succeeds in the field far better than Schumann, 
'ranz, or even Beethoven. ) 


| movement seemed 


Of : hection with the Boston 


. For ourselves, in givin 
: £ up to the 
ment of the themes, we found Wat 


/ Br 
so terribly ahms was no 


far away from Mogzgar ) 
poeeee. , When the Cecilia Club os ae ener 
| Ron beh the me e.l public who are fortunate 
a to be present (Dec. 3) will hear what the com 
poser can do in his luttiest moods, but in this sv d 
| phony gemiality takes the place Mody 
_ of learned development—anq@ the 
or understand it. Give a dug a bad name and han 
him, mav be freely altered into, give a composer : 
reputation tor learning, and yawn at him There 
) Was quite an exodus after the first movement and 
we were especially sorry to see a few people go out 
during the subsequent movement, a proceeding that 
ought to be trowned down at once, ; 
lhe pertormance of the work was magnificent, the 
Scherzo being better plaved than we have ever heard 
it. and coming with especial grace and daintiness 
after the rather heavy Adagio (tse only bit of se- 
verely learned music in the symphony), but the last 
more vehement th: 7 
heard it read before. The horn ohases ean > 
singled out for especial praise. tor be bad Some ver 
difficult and IM portant passages, especially the theme 


| of the first movement, and he o. 
i . . e ave > nd 
| tistically. ’ gave them all most ar- 


Next week comes the Bee 
3 ethoven Eroica 
a& Serenade, and a Suite, but no suloist 


. It will be a source for general regret if Mr. 
Gericke should find it advisable to break his con- 
Symphony Orchestra 
at the close of the present season, when his con- 
tract with Mr. Higginson expires. It appears that 
Mr. Gericke has no fault to find with his tr atment 


have + by the public or his relations with Mr. Higginson; 


the only hesitation, on his part, toa renewal of his 
contract arises from the unsettled state of his 
health and the unfavorable effect of our New Eng- 
land climate upon it. Should Mr. Gericke leave the 
scene in which he has done such valuable service, 
and in which he-has won so complete and so en- 
Viable an esteem from the whole music-loving pub- 
lic, for his talents and for the splendid state of 


mere enjoy- | 


of grandeur, melody | 
public will not see it | 


- Scene 


the Seottioh airs in this’ work with’ ton wet ct pene net Mhsell harap Peed ane orought his opcheatiae— 
displaved f@ bib theatinent of “The erendeur «phe psa Mae gives It a foremost rank among the 
Comin’ ** ta ein It O e Campbells are | finest orchestral bodies in existence,—the loss will 
he thick Fair Ellen. . be severely felt and as deeply lamented. It is to be 
hes . Pela eee NaS the best of the work and | hoped, for the best musical interests of Boston, that 
its poe a a color that admirably fitted | he may find, upon final consideration, that the state 
English i ne : 1e work bas been attacked by |j of his health may not be too serious to induce him 
trom the is rll. 1 sume severity, but we dissent to remain in the position he fills so brilliantly and 
great work spat Bet gu areg almost totaily., It is a jj with such beneficial results to our art progress. | 
tion of national ip . . unequal one, and idealiza- || Should he decide to renew his contract, we shall have | 
cesta} aan ype s permissible and as suc- | every Cause to congratulate ourselves in the feeling | 
the Welch Scandi A ry Cowen or Stantord, in that the musical supremacy he has been so lnstrumen- 
The St. Saens’ aa “el Trish symphonies. all in bestowing upon Boston will be maintained. | 
d’Ompbale”—was a Ww Iced iollowed—*“Le Rouet || Meanwhile, it is difficult to think of a possible 
dintincst tore sensational, and belonged | successor before he has decided, for good and all, 
clly, to the field ot programme music. The ‘to retire. 


spinning wheel figure—an o'd device—was admirably | The Symphony Orchestra has b . 
——- 8 rcnesira has been 80 wellap- 


{ e work Con sordine rec} n N Ww ¥ } 
" ‘ . . ° ’ j 4 aied ~ c 8) c V ry 
the shading ot the e’ ad being murvellously fine. But - in sion ageeerts eon a , nee " we ‘ —" 


it Was scare-ly just to a solid German symphony, to er 
 btete tee SO spicy a bit of French scoring, with its Mr Gericko has now given and announced one 
The ise peagntons, he herculean Struggles. — fourth of the twenty-four symphony concert 
work whl Bag oes second, in D major, programmes which constitute the present series, 
Pp “ses far more popular interest § ‘hey represent a more catholic taste, better ap- 
preciation of what his audiences desire and de- 


ne the first one, inC minor. It is inthe usual } 
J poonie torm, although inthe scherzo Brabms’ | serve to hear, than any other si rogra 

er, ier SIX programmes 

he has made. : 


nee some bold deviations (as he frequently did in | 

| ties ihe and interrupts a very pretty. minuetto- | 

| Th veme with a very fiery 2 4 presto, twice. | 

saad a vane of the first, third and last movements ° 

y) one nowanl actapaek, and ee ineludeous, but every CC 

v Brahms “ny eh wees possesscil with the idea that ——-—-————-— te seneaneeseenssneenussssonn 
© studied ° tiways a musical Browning, and must be 
i Gled with intellectual zeal to be Comprebended at 


beauties of the old airs with line effect. He 
coinmanded the inost rapt attention of the 
audience through. ut the fantaisie, and gained 
a great and well-merited ovation at its conclu- 
sion, teing recaiiea again and again to recog- 
nize the appiause which rewarded his effort. 
He was ably supported by Mr Schu- 
ecker the harp player, and Mr. Gericke’s 
reading of the orchestral score was all that 
coulu be desired. The virtuosity of the or- 
chestra has never been betier shown than in 


yon 


og night. The beau- || 


a° 


‘Tiful e accompaniment | 
ant tha 
“movement of the solo violin in the second, with | 
‘the effective way in which the theme is taken | 
‘up by the orchestra, the blending of Scotch airs | 
a Pepe poub ue aon 3 hfe othe B che elt the playing of the symphonic poem “Le Rouet 
Seer: techn at tor vie alt thes a Was 1 WOmphaie,” by Saint Saens, the graceful 
adinirab y mot by Mr. ti aps oa ae es beauties of which were brought out most | 
BA hth Me Charm: to the entire i ‘ . happily under Mr. Gericke’s direciion. Sehu- | 
eee ag bow his tt bert’s manuscripts stil afford some uoveltics 
eee ao WAS d Sehubert’s |} fer the modern day audiences, and the over- 
oo. peor ever. a . ture im E minor, which hada a first 
++ eg shell the hearing here at this concert, proved 
Se i ke be , = % a gem in this class of compositions. 
mre in boston. The melodic fertility of the composer 
is shown in its many tuneful themes, and the 
overture is a welcome addition to the immense 
ir, Sal icel ad by M reperwire of the orchestra. ir. Gericke 
an : nd the Brahms sym- , Sows the same devotion to the Brahm’s 


| nee yd cond sympliony as In tormer seasons, and i 
ony closed the concert. It wasfinelyrendered | S&COne sy : @ustsisanl’é a : 
the orchestra excels in everything it under. | Be played it at the end of last evening's. pro- th 


nO’ aire ! gramme with as much success as in other 
vi 4 Som ash. say aN a ‘fears. It evidentiy atiorded pleasure to many 


as : . n the audience, anda those who do not appre- 
as this. 8 ae dal liegt nt A pe clate the work were not prevented from leavy- 


ven with ub a polo ing the hall, so all pariies were satistied. Next 
Lachner’s Suite in D minor, op.113, Volkmann’s } (UF Ad ante : ah ery yy 
Berenad ey ) maj for string orchestra and | Week the programme will be: Suite in D | 
‘Beethoyen’s Heroic Beinp ony in E flat; 


— —_ - 


given an 
compelled to 
over 


fy | : TT 
Loh, ee 
. 7, * 


minor, op. 113, Lachner; serenade in F 

major, for string crehestra, Volkmaun, and 

Symphony in E flat (Eroica), No, 3, op. 55, 
eethoven. oe tei trl of 


——_— 


isa Steinway. 
} 
| 
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SEVENTH CONCERT. 
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| unong its fellows, it can hardly claim 4 
} permanent position in concert’ musie of its 


Mr. Loeffler is apparently more adventwrous 


than his brother violinists, for he has again un- 
dertaken the playing of the solo part in a com- 
position new toa Boston audience. He did not 


_make such a pronounced success last evening 


as he did a year ago, when he played Lalo’s 
charming “Symphonic #spagnol.’? Bruch’s 


Fantasie is a rather futile effort on the com- 


; 
| 


poser’s part to be profound, poetic, and imagina- 
tive. Fine workmanship, of course, but not 
genius. It is withal ill fitted for Mr. Loeffler’s 
spiritual style of playing. He lacked strength 


_and breadth in the introductory adagio, and 
freedom and fire in the two allegros. His work 


was finely consistent, however, and his render- 


ing of the andante sostenuto was superb. 


The full programme last evening was: Over- 
ture in E minor, Schubert; Fantasie for Violin 


and Orchestra, op. 46, Bruch; Symphonic 


Poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint-Saens; 
Symphony, No, 2, in D, op. 73, Brahms. 

Itis hard to believe that the Schubert Over- 
ture was written after its author had finished 
six symphonies. There is hardly a taste of 
Schubert’s melody, and the crude and ineffec- 
tive places in it are legion. It is so simple that 
the orchestra could hardly help playing it well. 

‘Le Rouet d’Omphale” is only a bit~less in- 
teresting than the “Danse Macabre,” and it 


class. Somewhat strained in form—it begins 
with the allegro motive, without introduc. 
tion—it seems, at a first hearing, not to be so. 
interesting as one could hope from the more 
familiar works of this composer, perhaps 


) rey i a Ry, pee ; ? ~ ht Ra Big hs at re Ly + we Tee eh ny ioe + PUR i 19 Ps ath heh oe 8 ‘ vhs ii 
PHONIES. — |. The fizst novelty was the Schubert overture, 
one? and it proved to be characteristic in theme 

and treatment. While well worthy of a place 


rather from the lightness of the themes them. 


selves than from the working of them out. 
While the scoring is rich and beautiful, there 


isa disappointment that it was all not more 
| worth the doing. 


Scotch airs mainly form the themes of the 
fantasie ot Max Bruch, which has an intro- 
duction and four movements. The airs are 
deftly woven with great skiJl for the Violin, 
especially in the adagio and the andante; and 


if the form precludes it from taking rank with= 


the two violin concertos of this composer, 
especially thatin G minor, it is nevertheless 
an enjoyable number, especially when so well 
interpreted as by Mr. Loeftler. It lends itself 
admirably to the solo instrument, and gives 
full scope for feeling, technique and virtuosity, 


} 


| 


i 
t 


| 


which was shown to the fullest extent. The. 


two slow movements were given with a ten- 
der poetic sentiment that might perhaps have 


been enhanced by a larger style and broader 
tone. but the pure tone, the faultless intona- | 


tion and the seemingly unconscious effort is 


almost a guaranty for still better work. His” 


playing showed much improvéinent over his 
work last year, when he chose the Symphonie 


| Espagnole of Edouard Lalo. He was recalled 


was played with all the delicacy ‘and finish | 


that one could wish. But our orchestra showed 
how truly great it is in the playing of the sym- 
phony. Brahms’s command of resources and 
fine logical power grow upon us. He seems to 
be the Browning of music, who holds the soul 
spell-bound while he baffles the understanding. 


many times atthe end and presented with a 
bunch of roses which, man fashion, he hardly. 
knew what todo with. We have learned to. 


look to Mr. Loeffler for a felicitous choice of 


~ 


= 


The next programme, with no soloist, is:-— 4 


Suite op. 113, Lachner; Serenade in F’, Volk- 


mann; Eroica symphony, Beethoven. 


SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


Se one oe EE YY 
The concért of Saturday evening, both in 
regard to the selection of the programme and 


| 


) 


the work done by the orchestra, proved to be | 
one of the most enjoyable yet given in this | 


season’s series. The audience was large and 


appreciative, greeting the soloist, Mr. ©. M. | 
Loeffler, with more than usual enthusiasm. | 


The numbers given were as follows: 


Fanta 
4G6.. 


Introduction; 
And 
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| 
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‘ PERRIS A ER Ee Volkmann 
| Symphony in at (Eroica), No, 3.0p. (9 
wa5ssteeccssrectee sss di Ye Beethoven 


new works, which he always selects from his 
repertory, an example which other violinists 
night follow to their advantage. 

The light symphonic poem of Saint-Saéns, 
“The Spinning Wheel of Omphale,” gave a 
happy lighter touch by contrast to the weight- 
ier Brahms symphony, and showed plainly 
by its reception that the works of its school 
could be heard here oftener to advantage. 
The perfect phrasing of M. Sautet made the 
oboe, perhaps, the strongest feature in the ad- 
mirable rendition. 

The Brahms symphony was done for the 
fourth time by the orchestra, the first of which’ 
was under Mr. Henschel’s direction. This 
performance, however, was better than any of 
the predecessors, as the conductor and orches- 
tra seemed much more in sympathy with the 
work, while the difficult horn passage in the 
first movement could hardly have been sur- 
passed. It is only needful to say that the 
beauty of the last two movements held the au- 
dience ina manner that clearly showed that. 
abrahms symphony is not beyond the enjoy- 
ment of those who frequent these concerts. 
There will be no soloist next Saturday, and the 
programme is: — 4h 
Suite in D minor, op. 118...<.......Lachner’ 


Serenade in F major for string orsheat® 
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PROGKAM ME. 


OVERTURE. “The Marriage of Figaro,’’ ' MOZART 


CONCERTO for PLANOForTE in E minor, op. 11. CHOPIN 


Allegro maestoso.— Romance, (Larghetto).. Rondo vivace, 


LARGO, , : , HANDEL 


SOLO VIOLIN, —MRrR. KNEISEL. 


SCENES PITTORESQUES, ; MASSENET 


Marche.—Air de Ballet.—Angelus.—Féte Bohéme. 


RHAPSODIE HONGROISE for PIANoFoRTE, ' LISZT 


(Arranged by Moriz Rosenthal. ) 


OVERTURE, ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ NICOLAI 


Writing of Mozart’s ability to depict in the orchestra Figaro’s story. as suee 
tod by Beaumarchais’s comedy, ‘Le Mariage de Figaro, ou Folle Jovrnce Grn 
Jahn Says: ‘The capabilities of instrumental musie in this diveution ti ye 
strikingly displayed in the overture, in composing whieh Mozart an te ta hood 
kept before him the second title of the play, ‘La Folle Journce.’ a Nhe Bae have 
one very characteristic alteration in the course ofthe overture. At first te Pe 
sie the cetene pls uncorrupted by a slower middle movement, In the originyd 
peer ®, Whe point where the return to the first subject is made, is arked } 
ego ye — str oemec a ar followed by an andente a D aimee res pA: 

NWireh ts continuation and the return to the presto was sketched is tor | 
It is plain that Mozart altered his mind when he came to the instr rir 
the overture, which he has sketched, in the usua a gh = Instrumentation of 
ment begun like a Siciliana did not please Seay: ha, Pha pep tearciy: ey 
in thy ccubagle a Re ging expression of his opera by the introdueflon of ie 

eigh Clement, And in very truth, the merry, live reament nirenac 
terrupted course, from the first ea ver murmur of the ciliate ant Pa Maat ie oriaie 
are ge § One ought, 5 ton melody suceeeds another, runing me daneuse 
OF Very lgntness of heart, like a clear mountain stream ri mal ishae ivars WELL : 
in the sunshine. A sudden stroke here and iene aloctthies the. atic ae 
once, when a gentle melancholy shines forth, the merriment is, as i sol ee 
figured Into the intensest happiness and content. A piece of ‘music pho 7} avAlL 
be more lightly and loosely put together than this; there is an éutive Sian f 
study orelaboration. Just as the impulses of highly-wroucht poetic mooda een 
unobserved, and pass from one to the other, so here one motif rrOWS ut of ‘the 
Other, till the whole stands before us, we scarce know how.” 5 Sout of the 


Chopin wrote for the orchestra in connection with the pianoforte. his { 
pianoforte concertos, being almost the only compositions of his for ms ne 7 iy 
Instruments, Ehlert, in one of his discriminating essays, says: SO] opin al 
himself compelled to satisfy all demands exacted of a pianist, ‘and ar er i 
avoidable pianoforte concerto, He composed two of them at an early ) ry ‘od. 
before his Paris time, and acquitted himself of his task as best he cout Ahan 
not consistent with his nature to express himself in broad terms. Tis pales. 
were too weak for the pace in seven-league boots, so often required ina ieord 
ei a he must touch the keys by himself, without being called upon to heed t] , 
player sitting next him.’’ The concertos are much admired by pianists: to } nad 
the player of sentiment and the virtuoso do they appeal. Fr. Niecks says of th ' 
adagio of the one played to-day: ‘it is very fine in its way but sueh is its elo ; 
ing sweetness that one longs for something bracing and active This dentuc rede 
composer satisfies only partially in the last movement. Nevertheless he sacoeeal 
in putting us in good humor by his gaiety, pretty ways, and tricksy sur rises > 
Among the orchestral effects, the use of the horns in the cantabile Pesan 2 of hie 
first allegro, and the muted string accompaniment in the romance, will be noted: 


St eter pa. ee tie 
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The Largo by Handel is an arrangement by Hellmesberger of Vienna, of an 
air from the opera of ‘‘Xerxes.’’ It is a little song sung by some youth or maiden 
under a favorite plane-tree, who invokes protection for her beloved tree, and asks 
if ever leaves were dearer, or shade sweeter. ‘‘Xerxes’’ was one of the last of 
Handel’s thirty-nine operas: when he wrote it he was getting old, was in debt, 
and suffered from rheumatism, yet it contains more distinctively comic matter 
than any of his works. 


Jules Emile Frederic Massenet was bora at Montaud, France, May 12, 1842,. 
He was educated at the Paris Conservatory, where he won the Prix de Rome, 
in 1868, (which Berlioz had before him). in [867, his opera, ‘‘La Grand Tante,’’ 
was produced at the Opera Comique, through the influence of Ambroise ‘Thomas. 
This opera, and some orchestral suites which followed it, attracted favorable 
attention to the young composer; but his talents were not definitely acknowl- 
edged, even in France, where he is a grea’, favorite, until after the production of 
‘Don Cwsar de Bazan,’’ an Opera Comique in three Acts and four Tableaux, 
November 30, 1872. His published compositions are numerous and varied, in- 
cluding, in addition to the works already mentioned, the oratorios or sacred dra- 
mas of ‘‘Marie Magdeleine,” ‘Eve,’ ‘‘La Vierge,”’ the operas ‘‘Le Roi de La- 
hore,’’ ‘‘Manon,”’ and. ‘Le Cid: a number of melodies for one and two voices, 
choruses, and piano music. He is best known in this country by his suites for 
orchestra. such as ‘‘Scenes Pittoresques,’’ ‘Scenes Neapolitaines,’’ and ‘*Scenes 
Alsaciennes.’’ 


ee eee e+ ren ee eee ee ee we So ee ere ee ee ene ee 


** Liszt tb speaks of an existing Hungarian national musical art-form called a 
‘Hongroise,’ which he defines as being analogous to an epic poem in the manner 
of an ode; the strophes of which are in str iking contrast to each other, the whole 
consisting of a slow movement (Lassan) followed by a quick one ( Frischka). 
Further, he explains his reasons for adopting the term ‘Hungarian Rhapsody’ by 
saying that when he came to publish the results of a long intercourse with the 
gipsies of Hungary and collectors of the tunes which the y were in the habit of 
playing, he felt that the word rhapsody most suit: bly expressed the epic element, 
which, as he fancifully regarded it, he recognized in their performances, with 
the analogy of which to those of the rhapsodists of the Homeric age he was 
forcibly struck. He called them ‘Hungarian’ because he felt that in the future 
it would not be be just to class them with that which had not existed in the past, 
the Magyars having adopted the gipsies as their national musicians.”’ 

(C. A. Barry.) 


The pianoforte is the instrument for which the Hungarian Rhapsodies, 


which afterwards received an orchestral setting, were originally written. 


The overture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor’’ is almost as familiar to 
American audiences as Shakespere’s comedy. The opera, the chef d’ouvre of 
its composer, is still counted among the most favorite of German comic operas, 
and is lodged in the repertoire of almost every German theatre. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEA SOON TS RO, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


VIL. CONGERIE 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER (ST, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


FRAN LACHNER. SUITE in D minor, op. 113. 


’relude,— Menuet. —~Theme with Variations and March... 
Introduction and Fugue. 


R. VOLKMANN. SERENADE in-F for SrriInG ORCHESTRA, op. 63. 


Allegro moderato.— Molto vivace.— 
Waltz, (Allegretto moderato)..__March, (Allego marcato), 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in E flat, (Eroica), No. 3, op. 55. 


Allegro con brio.— Marcia funebre, Adagio assai),— 
Scherzo. (Allegro Vivace)... Allegro molto; 
Poco Andante; Presto. 


[t is earnestly requested that no one will disturb both the Audience and the 
Orchestra by leaving the hall during the performance of any number. 
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Uae Lire Ihe Heroic Element es 
| inthe whole I'fe of man, which shall be 
ac-epted by each listener in this broad 
, Seuse, and yet shall suggest to many certain 
_ Specific applications, according t» their in. 
dividual expericnces and fancies. While 
each movemen has a definite character, 
resting upon clearly drawn bases, each has 
alsomany a suiden turn an‘ unex pect d 
moment, which br n¢ to mind the countless 
| condi ions which make the few permanent 
| P inc ples «f life soaffect eac:: person that, 
While he claims and e pects an intelligent 
Sympa hy trom otuers he yet imsists that 
his situation 1s peculiar ‘and his state 
(, UbIque, 


| : , 4 The very bee’ nning has a pastoral sound, 
Complete a Programme in Which No | ah if ie were teoinee tet 
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Beethoven’s “Eroica” the 
Principal Number, 


« 
. 
* 


| A Lachner Suite and a Volkmann Sere- 
| nade for Grehestra 


1g to Instill some ca neep- 
tion of the «ssence of human life in its pur- 
}eStani freest state at harm«ny w.th ail 
that is sweet. simple, gentle and tranyuil 
|| in the universe the state of man before te 
| fall, as one might say. Out of hiscalin || 
| 
| 


Soloist Takes Part, | 


. LL Le siete See 


and almost neu rai state are deve 0} ed all | 
the phases of this mo ement, wiih t eir 
Ca erness, their agiiatin, their anger, 
their discord, the’r pain and the r intens ty, 
through all of whic: are oecasionaliv felt 
like « her siied memor ¢s of What 1s iost and 
eone, remivi:cences of that pleasant and 
Placid pastoral mood. It 1s a vast tissue 
up Nn Which are wrought te shadows ot || 
man,» trials and labors. p ssions and senti- | 
ments, by which t! e nature of man will be | 
tested to know whether he be heroic or cast 
in feebler mould. 

The subsequent movements develop the |. 
| thoughts so larze!y anil yet necessari'y, so |. 
‘va-uely out] ned in the long tirst move- |: |. 

ment. The sec nd brings its slow funeral] 

march, to indicate th. t even the most | | 

h roic soul must : ie dat last its suprem: cy ||| 
'on the material world to resistless Death, || | 
aodthe: to shold up tie grandeur and no. ry 

bility, the ca’m and the pr ud ‘Orrow with | | 

which the departure of such a soul from 
this world is honoied and followed With the | 
faith and the hope which mean immortal ty, 

The third mo: ement. the sc her O, Stands as 

u proc'amation that even the deat and <«e- 

parture of one heroic na'ure bereay gs the 

word :«f only one being and breaks only 
the associat ons which. were bound about a0 


MONG the works 
which the world will 
su ely never let de 
s0 long as the quali- 
ties of the human 
mind and soul ren ain 
unchanged wil! stana 
in stately splendor 
and impressive power 
the third symphony 
of. beetho en, set n 
the key of E tiat, and 
hnown to the word’ 
by the title of the 
*Heroic.”’ 

Often associated 
with the fame, the 
exploits and the trag- 
edy of t:iat military 
potentate, the First 

Napoleon, on account of the dedication 
which his glory in 1804 had led Beethoven 
to athx to it, this work is ofien regarded as 
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illustra’ing. adorning and dignifying the 
character an the memory of some ideal 
Chieftain, stronz and succesful im war, acl- 
mired as a conygueror, mourned as leader 
and honored after death as a mighty 
mould rof men. 


But snch an interpretation is too narrow 
and does in ustice alike to the vast scone of 
t eetho e's poweis and ‘io the Spirit of 
| Heroism which this syinphonys ngs and of 
whie the great Corsie n illustrated uta 
“Single phase the indomitable bravery «f 
the soldier unqualified by the hieh moral 
coura 6 of the periecé man and st Ll ess en- 
nobled by the lofty, unblenching serenity 
of the Christian. 

Heroism lives and dwells superh in athonu- 


Sand scen s remote from the battlefiel |,and ) 


is beauti ul and crand and almost super- 
human in the silence. self-abnezation and 
patience of unknown and unwri t n lives. 
In the vanished days of the re‘ellion. 


reminded the world tha 
| soldier bold who ‘aced privat on. danger 
and death, and that in every home irom 
‘which aman we t out to fight were there 
left those w!:o had to bear tr als ther than 
his, but not ‘or that the less,and to summon 
Up a-‘ourage which h:'d no stimulus from 


outward exc tement. but must be bred and 


nourished fri'm its own inward resources. 


and 


taken asthe di cl ration of 


ay- | 
ard Taylor's bali: d of “The Braveat Home” 
not only was the | 


him. that the essence of the heroic lives. 
and that it is right and wholesome for 
vigor, activity end joyous content | ent in 
life to eass-rt themselves and to grow ot 
fr: m under the shadow of sorrow, struggle 
failure to tight and powe. And So, 
still f. rther, the ‘ourth movement may be : 
& promise that! 
out of the con icts, the crosses, the re-° 


pulses. the wocs and the separations borne 


in true heroic fashioir. wll come beauty, 
harmony, deep happ ness and un vitigabie 
peace and triumph, perpetual and well won. 
F. ras this fina] ovement nears its close. 
the sen e of contest. and exertion and of 
opposing elements with which it began dis« 
uprears, and the fulness of satis action, . 
power and triumph succeeds, The lieroie 
is supreme in essence, and is ultimately ‘o | 
be so recognized even if only in “the world 
which sets thi: right.” 

The svmph ny liad as usual the last place 
on th» prozramme, and the first was occu- 
pied by tue suite in D minor, written by 


Franz Lachner, 


the march from which is not infrequently 
heard, but which asa whole has not bern 
pla‘ed here in nearly four years. This 
suite, cominz as it does from the nen of a’ | 
good, but not great musician, presents h m 
very favorably, giving agreeable illustra- 
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- rvience. rhe. “om DOSIL. Cc 3 aly 
orgiual, and yet one feels that its autho 

vould i, ve have made it what he dia had 
he | ot been a sensitive student of Bach, o 
~Hande) aud of the old Italian writers. | 
' ‘Lhe movements are four—a preiude, 4 
min uet, a theine folli wed by about a score 
* Vv 


© 
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ariations and running directly into the | 4 
5 th, and: nintr duction and fugne. tn- 
The ist and jast movemcnts are to be 


the hints of Bach and Handel. in the 


‘strongly mar ed melodies, with theirco -! 


Stant reliance upon an emphatic counter- 
point, their s urdy-voiced basses, and their 
ifaishiu! «Oherence to their ti emes, which 


are always set out boldly, however elabor- « 


ate may be be harmony bu.lt up around 
them, ‘the iugal passages- for even the 
| first move..ent cannot go by withour some 
recourse to such fi-ures suggest sir nely 
‘the old masters. when they sta.t of in the 
doub ® basses and violas. ieaving the lighier 
‘strings to follow when the sub.ect has been 
| thus powerful y set. Ag in eh 
_. The variation movement, although it is 
full of surprises ang of delighifully diversi- 
ied Combinations, lias a real Italinn atmos. 
ere about it in the melody wich 
reathes ihe spiritof the more uent ecc e- 
tiast cal music of the peninsula, and in tie 
nnobstru ted currents Of the ptincipal\ar a- 
tons, The movement is heard with great 
leasure, for Lachner was int n upon 
autifying his theine with enhancing 
graces and not obscurin. it by learned 
}edantry, and his tirstthonght can there 


fore be followed eas ly throuch tiie most 


fanc ful fights of he deve.opment. — 
he march is by no means equal in dig- 

nity. although perhaps it may be in mere 

duvent veness to tie resto! thesu te, and 


‘although itis larezer and more extended is 


Ts Peers): 
gca cely to te ranked above the Fest 
“mar h of Gung’l, or as equal to the ‘Le- 
‘nore’ of ia‘i. which are both in 


it. Bui on the «ther hand, the minuet is 
‘after the ‘ariations, the most 
movement of all for 


associations, and itsv rkles with the gentle 
light of many de icate beaut es. 
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some 
sligh! way suggested as possible outcomes of 


aluab e 
independence of 
‘thought refi ement of style and freedom of 
treat ent. it brngs no rem nisvences or 
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ti ‘the first two ' 
sgn ng il «asi ek pe lrg 
rowpt y torether. upon ‘i 
Gerikke had often difficulty in get- 
‘tng. ustthe accent he waited. And a9, | 
too, in the sympheny there were ro gh 
places and passages wiich all the vo: 63 | 
dnot blen'! as they shuuid na per ect 
rendering, aiponee much was*unexcep- 
lonab.y go d. : 
aaNet iardavs concert will be sure to | 
draw the ja gest possible audience for Mr. | 
Bacrmann will be the so'o st. He wi] play 
the irehms concerto in B fat. and tie 
forches ra will precede and follow it wit h 
Wagners “‘laust’”’ overture and Rerlioz’s 
“Haro d” symphony, these thr e numbers 
 constitutin.,: the entire p.ogram ine. 


om Howa .» MaxLcom ‘LicKNOR. 

A most enjoyable programme of orchestral 
selections was played at last evening’s sym- 
phony concert under Mr. Gericke’s direction, 
'and the large audience of patrons present 
' showed their appreciation of the several 
| works, and the excellent performance given 
| them in the most hearty manner. The suite 
| in D. minor, op. 113. by Franz Lachner made 
the opening number, and gave great satisfac- 
tion to ali who appreciate the school of conm- 
position to which it belongs. The prelude 
and minuet are full of interest by reason of the 
skill with which the subjects are treated, and 
he richness of the orchestral colors used in 
the scoring. The third movement, beginning 
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most fascin- 
ating series of variations and ending 
with the familiar march, was played 
in the most captivating fasnion, and the noble 
way in which the fugue of the final movement 
way played showed the orchestra at its best. 
The suite has not been heard here, in its com- 
pleteness, since Mr. Gericke included itina 
programme of these concerts three seasons 


ward as the basis of a 


| 
' 
| 
| 
: the short theme which is used after- 


_ Between these two works was placed a | ago, and its revival last evening made a very 


sereiuade fo. strings, from the hand of 
KRowert Voikmann, e 


: which the bulletin of the evening savs has 
: It con. 
§stsot four movem: nts—an allezro moder- 
‘ato, a molto vivace, a waltz anda march— 


not been played in Boston before. 


; 


pleasant event for all who heard it. The 
Volkmann serenade for string orchestra in F, 
op. 68, followed, and, though not affording 
the contrast with the preceding selection de: 
Sirable for its full appreciation, its 
merits as this occa- 
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“ LACHER. Suite in D minor, op. 113.~The 


same suite, unless we are greatly mistaken, 


that has been made pleasantly familiar here 


from its performance at previous Symphony 


concerts; a work of 


enduring merit; 


thorougly melodious and ear-catching, tov, 
yet of scholarly design—its music is not of the 


| kind that caters to any of the present rage for 


musical “sound and fury,” signifying nothing. 


Lachner is one of the few composers of note 


who entertain a profound reverence forthe 


_ teachings of the old masters. He is famous 
for his counterpoint, and equally famous for 
his melody. He does not perplex and disturb 
one by any of the restless tonality, doubtful 
chords, hazy progressions, and so forth, such 
as come from a class of altogether too well 
known composers, who, in striving to appear 
original, often forsake all that is really worthy 
of being called music. The march is nat- 
/urally the most popular movement of the 
; Suite, It has long been, in the form of its 
| Planoforte transcription, a very favorite mor. 
‘ ceau de Salon. ' 
| WVoLKMANN. Serenade in I’ major for string 
orchestra.—As may beinferred from its title, 
this serenade is by no meansa very preten- 
tious affair, but throughcut the composer has 
kept clear of mediocrity, and has disclosed an 
elevating as well asa poetical purpose that 
fully justifies the appearance of his music in 
the classical concert rooi, notwithstanding 
the suavity and tunefulness of it would please 
almost any audience. 

BEETHOVEN. Symphony in E flat (Eroica) 
No. 8, op. 55.—Not only the greatest of the 
wholly unequalled series to which it belongs, 
butin allits spiritual yearnings it is freely 
acknowledged tobe the greatest of sympho- 
nies—the ideal creation of the master-mind of 
hisage. It was undertaken by the composer 

in the very height of bis powers. It is well 
‘named the Heroic symphony. Throvghout 
the work that which strikes the listener most 
forcibly is the wondrous dramatic and 
descriptive power of the music. Referring to 
the work, Teetgen, in bis ‘“Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies, Critically Discussed,” wel] Says that 
“in his third Symphony Beethoven was 
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was large, that almost 


end, and that the third mo 


HONY CONCERT, 


The orchestral pieces in the large classical forms— 
practically three Symphonies—and no soloist, 
& rather severe test of the appreciative abilities 
fudience last night, and the fac 


made 
of the 
¢ that tie audience 


all ot them stayed to hear the 


Symphony, which came last on the programme, re 
ceived more applause than anything else on the pro 


gramme, 


Boston’s musical 


| Lachner’s suite which began the progra 


education, after 


; Midway between the old suite and the modern suc 


cession of movements 
does not, on the other 
- Allemande, Courante, 


gave,nor, onthe other, does 
strained homophony as someo 


which is often called so. I 


vement of the Eroica 


proves that there is something real in 


all. 
mme, stands 


t 


hand, give the succession of 
Sarabande, etc., which Bach 


do. The minuet is a pleasing bit of musica] rococo 


and the fugue finale was strict 


a musical martinet, so 


well constructed its episodes, 
stretto. The march at the clo 


| a decided reminder of 


Symphony, but the plagiari 


side of the fence. The 


it indulge in unre- 
f the modern suites 


enough to please even 


Clear was its exposition. so 


the 


Whole work was 


played, the strings doing very fine work in the varia- 


tions. 


Volkmann’s serenade for strings was a more 


modern work, attempting no contrapuntal 


display, 


and not disdaining even the folk music vein in its 


last two movements. 
given with a delightful 


_ Was a march in every on 


The waltz movement was 
Swing, and the march (there 


the programme) was entirely popular, spite of the 


ingenious character of its Syncopations. 
long programme, 


to the 
phony 

to say 
been 


was 
that 
technically 


giveu 


the 
better 


As finale 
the Hervic sym- 
: and it is safe 
great work has never 

given in Boston. It 


could have borne a little more of passion, power and 


ruggedness in the first movement, but if this 
lacked the brusguerte we associate with it, 


at least 


and so interesting its 
se Of the variations was 
march in Raff’s Lenore 
sm,if any,ison Raff's 
splendidly 


eof the three numbers of 


oo 


layed on 
60 clos. ly al.ied that there is no real pause | P 


in his sphere, and with his ve.- 
betw' en them, but only a momentary sus- | 


the second part—the Funeral] March—was free from | 
hicle of utterance, a prophet—a coming 


sion made it a very attractive the sentimentality with 


The four 


pension. The work is not one which cails 
Rae nay speciale imment. ‘The parts ure all 
short and although they differ one froiu 
an ther by reason of the changes of time 
they are much alike in temper. and are uni- 
foimly sweet and simple _ They glide along 

emally and are thoroughly plea-ing, even 
hy, they creaie no thrill and suggest no mu- 
§ 


7 


SC ught. ; nt 

Pitie uoies probabie that if differently 
‘placed on some programme this serenade 
‘would be more effective, but ils position 


evening was decidedly disadvantageous, 


‘he vrevai nz key o: the .a huer num- 


7 . which wa.as has been -aid, strong, | 


ovarous,rch and even biiliant is ue 
fminor.. and this milder. th'nner work, 
wi hou’ the co-opera ion of any wind, is in 
't eimme iately related key o ) 
Asaconse ue ceitse med feeble snd. uu- 
attractive attivst. and onl sueceed in 
Imak ny its way wih the audience when, 
ier some time its melo ies nd its fignra- 


major, | 


f the evening’s programme. > fo 
seovnibants are full of melodious ideas, sinple 
in form and admirably treated in the mannet 
comifon to this composer in the symphonies, 
overtures and other works from his hand 
which have been heard here. This suite had 
lts first performance by the symphony orches- 
tra on this occasion, and was received with 
much satisfaction. the pretty waltz ti:eme of 
the third movement calling out the most 

ronounced approval of the audience, Lhe 
Seothoven symphony in E flat (eto ) 
ended the programine, and again had a 
reading which gave prominence to all its 
ealth of beauty. 
crenti Si new oh and indeed Mr. Gericke 
as seldom had more abundant evidence of 
the gratification of the symphony eoncert 
trons than on this occasion. Next week 
r. Carl Baermann. pianist, will be.the so- 
loist, and Wugner’s ‘Faust’ otorand 


_Brahm’s concerto fur pianoforte in § herp 


the “Harold” symphony by Berlioz will n 
“wp the programme. 14 act AD .ne 2 -% 


Its performance was. 


|€vent that threw its shadow before. 


He revealed to men, if they could have but 
Seen it, the nineteenth century—its inner life, 
plus the nature and passions of the present 
(his own day) and the past. 
that the men of his own day—the great mass, 
the local majority—could not understand what 
really is a truer mirror of us—our doubts, 
_lears, struggles and hopes.. And thé Sinfonia 
| Lroica must be so snterpreted—in & spiritual 
Sense (at least as in the physical or literal) —as 
much as the symphony in C minor, at least as 
much as the Pastoral symphony, which 
Beethoven himself said was really emotional 
tather than descriptive. Better «than any 
poem, the Sinfonia Eroica (especially the tirst 
movement—facile princeps) seems to hold the 
HUurror up to man in his warfare. specially and 
generally, physicaily and spiritually, within 
4s Own inscrutable self, and with and in the 
unspeakable elements of time.” 
“Sass “ne ee ea 


No wonder then | 


; 
‘ 


invest it, 


chattering Scherzo went 


The oboe did 
did also the cello, the two 


respectively feminine and masculine grief. 


splendid work in this, as 
instruments representing 
The 
excellently, and the difficult 


h rn passages of the trio could 8Carcely have been 


bettered, 
of the 


save 
first 


possibly by a 
horn 


little 


which overbalanced 


the others. The flute and oboe players distinguished 
themselves in the tina) variations, and every portion 


ot the performance, with 
calle for praise. Never 


the few exceptions noted, 
has a purely orchestral con- 


cert of such length been so Closely and attentively 


followed by so large an audience in Boston. 


Next | 


week comes the strongest programme of the year | 


(thus far) with Wagner, 
bers, and Professor Baer 


Brabms and Berlioz num- | 
mann as soloist. | 


which some conductors | 


| 


repression | 


| 
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Soceminmiined Ww 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the eighth symptony con- | 


cert, given in the Music Hall last Satu: Jay even- 
ing, was: 
Lachner: Suite in D minor, op. 113. 


Volkman: Serenade in F, for strings, op. 63, 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, in E- at (/roica), op. 65. 


It is a good many years since the Lachner suite 
was last givén here, and the work does not seem 
to have grown younger by keeping. It is 
a capital piece of writing, and shows 


the accomplished musician on eve age, noth 
; r ee eee | not positive enough, at least to suit the person 


bot it” somehow lacks just that quality 
which makes a composition live. It ig better than 
many & more recent work which now seems more 
interesting, and will, in time, grow stale in its 
turn. Itis this lack of freshness in Lachner’s 
suite which makes its respectability seem rather 
oppressive, and you may feel a little irritated at 
not being able to find a serious flaw init. It isa 
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must serve as an excuse for our not review- 
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the 


ing Saturday night's performance of the work. 


It is seldom that three pieces of symphon 


dimensions can be successfully placed upon one 


programme. Those named in the list above had 


work of first-rate mediocrity, and its day has gone | 
by. There is one movement in it, how- 


ever, which almost deserves to live — the 
closing fugue, which stands almost alone 
among modern compositions in this form. 
The brilliant, Handelian-sounding subject is an 
inspiration, to begin with; the exposition is ad- 
inirabié in naturalness and vigor, and the develop- 
ment throughout excellent. Indeed, it just 
misses being great; as the working out proceeds, 
you feel that the interest is well sustained, it is 
true, but it does not steadily grow with each fresh 
entry of the subject, as it does with the real'y 
great fugue-writers, Bach and Handel; when Lach- 
ner reaches his organ-point, just before the sfrett 0, 
vou feel a touch of surprise at finding that he 
has already got on so far; there has not 
been a Sufliciently exciting climax to make the 
organ-point seem unavoidable, and the only thing 
possible,.as it does in the great progress of the 
great masters. The Voikmann serenade is an- 
other work of respectable mediocrity which seems 
to have outlived its Strength. Indeed, one could 
not bnt feel that these first two members on 
the programme were rather dull, in spite of the 
magnificent playing of the orchestra; they made 
us long for some particularly vicious atrocity 
by Liszt or Svendsen. In listening to them 
one felt much like the man who was 
virtuous and happy, but did not have a very 
good time. But the “Eroica’” set all that right. 
The performance of this “most wonderful of sym- 
phonies, after the ninth,” was superb in the ex- 


treme; Mr. Gericke and the orchestra fairly out- 


clid themselves. 
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ony concert provyramme Was : 


See eee eh eeeeeee eovecsee LaChuer 
EP OP. OB. oo .5o 6.0005. nace Volkmann 
Sywphony No. 8, “Lieroic’”’...... Swe sve sasekess Beethoven 


There was no soloist. Tachner’s tunes are 


j 


pretty and he is an excellegt harmonist, THis’ 
Suite is about the Only larga Work of the best 


of the Lachners that has kept a place upon 
modern programmes. It is Kappel meister music 
and @ little more. The Serenade does not show 
how romantic a writer Volkmann is, chiefly 
ise its color scheme is limited. Wolkmana 
uses the old serenata form very dextrously, and 
in the waltz discloses a neat fancy. It would 
“More correct to call the work a Serenata. 


many elements in common; in form there was 
variety, but instyle and school the contrast was 


of eclectic taste. The audience was large and 
sympathetic. For next week is announced a 
finely modern programme: Wagner's “A Faust 
Overture ;’’ Brahbms’s B-flat pianoforte con- ° 
certo, and Berlioz’s ‘Harold in Italy’ sym-— 


ug 


phony. Mr. Carl Bagrmann be the pianist. 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


EIGHTH CONCERT. 

There was no soloist at the concert last even- 
ing. The programme was: | 
Lachner 
Volkmann 
Beethoven 

This programme offered but little chance for 

brilliant display of the orchestra’s executive 

ability. | 

It was rather a test of ensemble playing and . 
intelligent reading, for both of which our 
orchestra and its leader arelfamous. 4 
We are glad to hear the Lachner suite again. — 
It seems, with the exception of the fugato in 

the first movement and the march in the third 
to be a fine piece of work. The minuet is’ 
charming, and the substitution of the loud » 

arco chord at the end ofit for the pizzicato 

chord which is expected is particularly worth 
mentioning. The final fugue, too, is splendidly 
effective. | 
The \interesting Volkmann serenade was 
simply child’s play for the giants of our 
string band, and it therefore received a splen-_ 
did rendering, as well as a cordial reception by | 
the audience. 3 
The delicacy of the second movement, and 
the clever playing of the viola theme in the 
waltz were noticeable. The march, finely 
played as it was, seemed a rather weak ending 
to the composition. + Ag 
The Eroica Symphony never seemed grander 
than last evening. Mr. Gericke bestowed even 
more than his usual care upon the work. It 
was too bad that the horn work in the trio of 
the scherzo could not have been a bit more per- i 
fect. . 
The next programme will be: A Faust over- 
ture, Wagner; Concerto for piano, op. 83, 
Brahms, with Carl Baermann in the solo part; 
Harold Symphony, Berlioz. pe 
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hich is worthy of all praise, and the difficult trio, 


If there Where the horns are so prominent, was but one 
"in of the features of the orchestra’s good work. 
 iatnpaggl 2 ca At the next concert Mr. Carl Baermann wiil 
‘gtamme had quite as much to answer for as play the Brahms B flat concerto which he 
‘the playing of Mr. Gericke’s orchestra. The gave in this wer ee two 15 nee The pro- 
"three n ers given were: ramme consists again of barely three num- 
aa 9c speed op. 113 .. Franz Lachner | hers and has not the lightness that might ap- 
3 Prelude — Menuet.— Theme. with varia- pes: Ns a eenern. peo. 209 Aude prow? ex- 
Site vas ED ie Rs dg per : | remely interesting to the initiated. IS as 
- tions and march.—Iniroduction and = gayi. 


# 2 ugue. . “8 . ? 
‘Serenade in F for string orchestra, op. 63 Hine Faust Overture.............R. Wagner 
eee R. Volkmann Concerto for pianoforte in B flat. JOD; Brahms 
' Allegro moderato.—Molto vivace.—Waltz Harold Symphony..............-H. Berlioz 
|  (allegretto moderato).—March (allegro | Sener 


|. Marcato). ' s aaa bree ren: 
Symphony in E flat (Eroica), No. 3, op. Boston Symphony Concert. 


: 
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gro molto; poco andante; presto. 


‘closer acquaintance in spite of the seeming 


“march recalls the possible plagiarism of Raff | command toenlarge upon the performances. 
‘in his Lenore symphony. To use a phrase 
‘that Wuegner is answerable for, Kapnelmeister 
‘Musik most aptly expresses this carefully 
wrought work where there is no lack of sin- 
cere knowledge and use of all that the orches- 
‘tra’ of his day had done or could do, Ihe 
“variations leading up to the march seem dry 
and tiresome, save only the single instance 
when it is carried by the first violins, and 
‘those that Mr. Gericke omitted were no loss. 
The fugue leads in interest and was played 
clearly with requisite steadiness. 
’ The serenade of Volkmann is a composition 
‘whose sweetness and tunefulness was some- 
‘what marred from its juxtaposition. Follow- 
ing in the parallel key with only the strings 
‘aiter the full orchestration of the suite, it lost 
something in virility. Differentiy placed, it 
would make a stronger impression in a pro- 
gramme. The waltz is the best movement, 
which was so gracefully played that it re- 
ceived marked approval, and it possibly 
raised the expectation too high for the final 
march, which is rather commonplace, and one 
regrets that the earlier promise is not carried 
to a more satisfying climax. 
_ it weuld be superfluous to speak of the 
Eroica symphony, for it is given so frequently 
ip these concerts that we could only repeat 
from year to year the thoughts that have be- 
come fixed. The orchestva must, ere this, 
‘have become so well in hand to Mr. Gericke’s 
leadership of it that it 1s not obtrusive to pre- 
‘sume that they voice hisinterpretation. Pos- 
s it 1s because of his care and study of 
lern works where the four horns, trom- 
bones and tuba are looked to for so much, that 
tie seems in this case to suppress the brass 
‘more than we would like. The trumpets and 
horns appear to be kept under and do not give 
the breadth which would otherwise lend a 
uller and richer tone. Then, too, in the first 
Ove nt, thie opening note of the second 
ubject. the sforsando, is almost forgotten, 


| ip 'e' L. v. Beethoven 

’ Allegro con brio.—Marcia funebro (adagio Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
| assai):—Scherzo (allegro vivace).—Alle- tra, in Music Hall, presented Lachner’s Suite in D-minor, 
| op. = emperor ae - ¥F, for string penetrs 
ae s , rye” and eethoven’s * Eroica ymphony. The works 

| The Lachner suite does not improve ona have all been heard atthe:e Concerts, under Mr. Ger- 

icke’s direction, and regarding the interpretations 


popularity of the third movementin which the | there ls nothing new to say, even if we had space at 


° hs ‘ high ote 
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The Symphony Concert—A Program 


_ home until the last note was reached. ‘he 
_ concert began with Lackner’s suite in D minor, 


likeness to the celebraied march of Kaff’s 


| as iow of the modern composers could bring 
forth. Lachner binds us toa glorious epoch of 


‘sWing of the waltz and the odd syucopations of 
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ree ng spontaneous. ot Sh ‘ae 
pe Olle Worth Notes Poy | . Then came the Heroic Symphony. - What can 
it was a sol'd test of the musical appreciation | the reviewer say of a work go well known a) 


and intelligence of the Boston concert goer, the at cy gr fog cect _ Lrg. ye peer ior 
3 grandeur, and sec. 


programme of Saturcays concert—three * 
¢ ond because it was the ver g , 
classical works in the large forms, practically | brcad musical epic which snodarae chica 


threo symphonies of difietront sizes, and no Pony. Acknowledging ail the power of Mo- | 


soloist. It spoke volumes for the culture of our | repent: dupiter’” symphony, the pathos of his 
public, that a programme of two hours’ lenvth f 7 pone mpbony + the grace and sy Tame try 
soraase HWA, Of Haydn's works in sonata form, the fire of 
consisting entirely of pure music—for the Heroic Q the finale and the innovation of the scherzo in 
Symphony 1s subjective enough to escape being , Beecthoven’s Second Symphony, the *Eroica” 
classed as ‘programme music’’—should hava eho se age ‘he first work where the lofty vein 
awakened enthusiasm, that continued even to fully established, aud’ it iomus crea hed 
the very end, and that very tew started for | Cessors as @ palace might overshadow a eter 
Villa, ‘Chis grandeur was not altogether present 
In the first movement; it was Napcleoa ina 
op. 113% ° Franz Lachner is of the Viennese dress coat and kid gloves rather than the hero 
school, spite of his dwelling in Munich, and igs 9 /@ his gray surtout and on the battiotield that 
above the moderns of that school in so far as 
i¢ is a thorough master of counterpoint. His | Movement that should have been rugged almo 
suites are not in the ancient shape (a regular | '°, ferocity. The fierce dissonances of the 
succession of dance movements beginning with | '@tUrning-passage, the shocks of war 
an allemande and ending with agigue), yer | Wich are in the latter part of the development, 
ily themselves io the o!d school in their con- | COUld have ‘heen emphasized move strongly 
trapuntal touches. The minuets for example 4 PUé technically everything was without fauit, 
Was a charming bit ef musical recocc, and one | Per contra, the Funcral March was given 
cannot praise too highly the manner in which without undue sentimentality, the tearful oboe 
the odd interruptions and brusque changes | (Perhaps a woman weeping over her dead) was 
Were caught up in the reading of Mr. Gericke | Played with just the right degree of pathos by 
and the execution of the orchestra, M. Sautet, that excellent artist, and the more 
Tho variations were chiefly given to the | 14Sculine sorrow of the violoncello wag not less 


: Strings, and the first violins did especially ex- effectively portrayed. The broken, sobbing 
pressive work con sordine. The march with 


finale of this was given with a perfect ensemble, 


Which the variations end bears a Strong family but the last despairing cry, aloud chord in the 
‘3 | final cadence, could have had more virility, 


“Lenore” Symphony. Lachner has, [ think, 
the priority of claim, but after ali, the treat- 
mont is so citferent that the question of plagiar- 
ism would scarcely ariso. The finale of this 
work, a splendid fugue, shows what a contra- 
puntist Franz Lachner is. A remarkably clear | 
exposition and brilliant episodes culminate in | 
& ine stretto, during which the subiect is | 
brought in in augmentation on the trombones 
With magnificent effect. This is a finale such 


enough and was free from blur, but in the 
famous horn trio, the first horn rather over. 
balanced the others; yet as the difficult passages 
were given without a break, it seems almost 
hypercriticism to mention the fact, 

he finale was perfect, from its Strange piz- 


fied Charles Lamb’s diatribe against 
mental music, and the difticulty _ filing te 
picture where the frame only is given, this 
movement would seem todoso. It is evider, ue 
an endeavor to give a new form of ending to 
the symphony and aun effort to form a counter- 
poise to the stresgth of tne aliegro form (or 
sonaia form) which gave tive tirst movement in 
syinpbhony such preponderance, It is a great ad- 
vance over the merely jovial endings—de- 
scended from. the gigua of the old 
sujte—which Haydn and Mozart uwuced 
so freely, but it seems, except in the one hymn- 
like variation, to have very little to do with the 
characier of the hero, which is the central idea 
of ihe symphony. The finale of the fifth 
symphony with its fiery tone color and free use 
of trombones-~then for the first time used in 
| symphony-~is far more fitted to give the im- 
pression of powerand heroism. The variations 
| 


the past by his music as by his life. 

The next number of the programme was also 
Suite music, but in the smaller and less am- 
bitious serenade form Robert Volkmann's 
serenade in IF for string orchestra 1s a work 
Which proves the talent, even genius, of the 
man whom the world very nearly starved to 
death, asd who carried the resuits of his com. 
bat with the wolf at the door to his grave, even 
though he lived to fina at least partial recogni- 
tion of his merit. ‘the work was more modern 
in spirit than the Lachner suite, but was equaliy 
attractive in another way, an@ formed a good 
contrast to beth its predocossor and successor 
on the prograinme. It would be difficult to de« 
scribe the heauty of the shading and execution 
of the orchestra in cold type. IL doubt whether 
even our appreciative audiences quite undor- 
stand what a glorious organization we possess 
In Our orchesira and how much has been ac. 
complished in the last two years in the perfec- 
tion of balance of ‘tone, relinement of shading, 
strengthening of weak parts, plasticity, ete. 
The melodic grace of the work, especiaily the 


which brought finte and oboe to the foreground 


liancy of this part ot the work may be shared 


promised for next Saturday, with Brahms and 
Berlioz in contrast, pure and programme musie 
side by side, and Professor Carl ,Baermann as 
soloist, Lovis G. Exson 


the march (there was a march in each of the 
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was mentally called up by the suavity of 4 
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The chaitering scherzo was taken rapidly — 


zicato to its rapid coda. Lf ever anything justi- — 


proved the ability of the performers of these in-— 
struments, and in fact the credit of the bril. — 


by the whole orchestra. A noble programme fs | 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SHASON 1888-89. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


IX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8TH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


ee ee ae 


Kk. WAGNER. EINE FAUST OVERTURE. 


Molto sostenuto; molto agitato. 


JOH. BRAHMS. CONCERTO FoR PIANOFORTE, No. 2, in B flat, 
op. 85. 


Allegro non troppo.—Allegro appassionato.— 
Andante.—Allegro grazioso.— 
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H. BERLIOZ, SYMPHONY, ‘‘Harold in Italy,” op. 16. 


Harold in the Mountains. March of the Pilgrims. 
Serenade of a Mountaineer. Orgy of the Brigands. 


“a 


(VioLA SOLO BY Mr. FRANZ KNEISEL. ) 
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SOLOIST: 


MR. CARL BAERMANN. 


ee Pe 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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The date of the next Concerr is Saturday, December 22d. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 18838. 


TWO CONCERTS. 


[Announcements of plays, concerts and_lec- 
tures to come off this week are printed on page 
two.] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The programme of the ninth symphony concert 
‘was as follows: | 


Wagner: Eine Faust-Ouverture. 

Brahms: Pianoforte concerto, No. 2,in B-flat. 

Berlioz: Symphony No. 3, “Harold en Italie,” op. 16. 
Mr. Carl Baermann was the pianist. 


Wagner’s ‘‘Faust-overture,’’ or rather the first 


movement of his never-written “Faust-symphopy,’’ 


is not, in fact, quite so early a work as is often 
supposed. It was first written, to be sure, during 
Wagner’s first stay in Paris, even, we believe, be- 
fore ‘Rienzi’ was completed; but Wag- 
ner re-wrote it considerably later — after 
“Lohengrin” had been written and brought 
out in Weimar—so that, in its present, shape, it 
belongs rather to his second than to his first pe- 
riod. Indeed, in many points, especially in the 
treatment of the orchestra, it gives evidence of 
being the work of another Wagner than the Wag- 
ner of ‘‘Rienzi.’”’ The title, ‘‘A Faust-overture,’’ 
is misleading, as Wagner afterwards found out; 


. was irksomely hampered. 


viola player placed forward on the stage, 
in front of the orchestra, and play 
Standing, as if he were playing a concerto. 
The audience instinctively strain their ear tu 
catch every note he plays, and in some passages, 
say when the viola and the horn play a melody to- 
gether, feel a certain disappointment at not being 
lable to hear him as plainly as they do the horn— 
oblivious of the fact that they are not meant to | 
hear him especially, but a blending Of the viola | 
and horn tone. So the audience is instinctively | 
led to a false point of view, and their attention is 
‘so taken up with trying to. hear the viola, that | 
they forget to listen to the music, Would it not | 
, be better to have the viola player play sitting, in 
his regular conzertmeister’s place at the head of 
the first violins? Everybody could see him per- 
fectly well—which is important—but the general 
attention would not be so exclusively riveted upon 
him, and people would not be so inclined to strain 
| every nerve to hear him, and him alone, every 
time he put his bow to the strings. This sym- 
_ phony, a8 a whole, can hardiy claim so high a 
| place as either the ‘Fantastic’ or the ‘Romeo and 
_duliet’”’; the first movement suffers especially from 
_ tife violence Berlioz did himself to give prominence 
to the viola part--in writing this movement he 
still had Paganini in view—and one feels that he 
Although this move- 


‘ment shows more maturity of style and savoir 


faive, it falls behind the first movement of the 
‘‘Fantastic” in force of inspiration and brilliancy. 
The Finale, “Orgy of Brigands,’’ is one of Berlioz’s 
atrocities. He himself describes it as “that 
ferecious orgy, in which all the _  intoxi- 
cations of wine, blood, joy and rage vie 
with each other, where the rhythm now seems to 
reel, now to rush all in fury, where brazen 
mouths seem te belch forth imprecations, 
and answer suppliant voices with blasphemy, 
where there is laughter, drinking, blows, destruc- | 
tion, murder, rape—in a word, a jolly good time.” | 
Vet, atrocity as itis, there is genius init; but it 
is one of those things in which the composer’s | 
‘furious state of mind must be humored to the top | 
of its bent. Any attempt to make.it “respect- | 
able’ cheapens it, and spoils it outright. It 
seemed to us that Mr. Gericke took it a little slow; 
but, be this as it may, it was played witha 
certain stern rigidity of accent that took 
alt the  devil-may-care recklessness out of ; 
the music. It sounded like Rhadamanthus | 
in his cups—all the more Rhadamanthus for not 
being sober. But thetwo middle movements of | 
this symphony, the ‘Pilgrims’ March” and ‘Peas- 
ant’s Serenade,’’ are gems of the first water. No- 
where has Berlioz been more imaginatively poet- 
ic than in the March; it is an inspiration from 
first to last. The performance (saving the restric- 
tions madeon the Finale) was very fine indeed. 
Mr. Kneisel played the viola part with nobie 
breadth of tone, and in a fine, large 
style, although it must be admitted that 
the part demands something more of the 
romantic spirit and of morbid sensibility 
to do itfull justice. Every now and then we could 
not help wishing that Mr. Kneisel would ‘howl’ 
a little more, as the saying is. 

Mr. Baermann’s playing of the great Brahms 
concerto was a splendid triumph from beginning 
to end; by all odds the finest thing we have yet 
heard him do. The work itself seems greater and 
greater with every fresh ‘hearing. Mr. Baermann 
was three times recalled after the concerto. 
fhere will be no concert on Saturday next, 


for everybody, save perhaps Liszt, thought that 
the second theme bore some reference to 
Gretchen, an idea strongly repudiated by Wag- 
ner, who insisted that the whole ‘overture’ 
had to do with Faust alone, and that the 
passage in Goethe’s poem he had most in— 
mind while composing it was ‘Faust’s “Zntbelren 
solist du! sollst entbehren!’ (“THOU Shalt ab- 
Stain—renounce—refrain!” as Bayard Taylor 
translates it). It is a composition or singular 
power, in spite of the irresistible impression it 
makes of Wagner’s having got past the time when 
the purely symphonic treatment of musical mate- 
rial was a natural mode of expression to him. 
From the beginning of the allegro movement, one 
feels the composer to be working under some re- 
straint, and itis only at the final return of the 
first part that his expression becomes really free, 
inspired and grand. Still, among Wagner’s over- 
tures, the work must rank second only to that to 
the “Meistersinger.’’ It was grandly played. 
Berlioz’s “Harold” symphony, begun as a sort 
of viola-concerto for Paganini, and completed as 
a Symphony after that virtuoso had rejected the 
first sketch as very admirable music, but quite 
unsuited to his purpose, is by no means the easiest 
of Berlioz’s works to give entirely well. The po- 
sition of the player of the viola obbligato part isa 
peculiarly trying one, and the conventions of the’ 
concert room tend to make its tryingness 
|rather disturbingly felt by the audience. 
Only in the first movement can this viola 
‘(Obbligato he called a solo part, in any 
‘Strict sense. The viola has, to be sure, a good 
| Geal to play in the other movements, but Beritoz, 
more intent upon what it has to play than upon 
making it prominent as an individual instrument, 
has 80 often doubled its phrases with other instru- 
ments (in order to make them hold their own 
against other things, going on simultaneously in 
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fp ade oe See ae , 17 ~ | Movement, and the cello solo (by Mr. Giese) in the’ ! 
TEAC SES yea ae MUSIC. ( ft third movement, were finely ves. The fet two 
a a Oar LX movements may have been too complex for general 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. or: wien ef but the two last were certainly mel. | 
That Boston is thoroughly and Classically musical lcacinean 0 make amends, even to some of the 
there can no longer be a shadow of & doubt, for The frenzied finale, the poorest and most sen- 
the audience last night (an enormous one, too) sat. neg etry ragthon all, could pon been eee 
ore turious in its earlier measures, as Thomas ves | 
and stood through a Concert we hours in length, it. There is no need of any refinement here, sal the 
composed entirely of music in the large classical crash of the brasses, cymbals, tambourines, ete. etc., 
lorms, aud containing two veritable Symphonies’ should be almost unrestrained trom beginning to 
fagner’s Faust Overture began the progrdmme. Poy aoe nates cna eyse a nes foun apa 
Range an w nineteenth war 
Chis is a work of comparatively modest scoring, and | caucus. There will be no concert next Saturday, as 
deals chiefly with the loftier, and aspiring moods of our orchestra will seek the golden fleece in foreign 
Faust. One can readily imagine that the poet’s States for a week. 
ines _ The Harold Symphony may be bad art at times,and 
| . | especially in its ending, but it is like Turner's “Slave- 
| Ship,” or “The Falls of the Clyde,” a gorgeous glow 
_Ofcolor. Mr. Kneisel was the Childe Harold ot the 
would appeal strongly to Wagner in 1840, when he | occasion; that is he played the solo viola which re- 
was starving in Paris,and that he retouched the Works presented that unhappy individual, and he pla:ed it 
in a similar spirit during his years of exile in Zurich, | With all the refinement and expression which we haye 
“Faust in solitude” had its origin in Wagner in earned to expect from him, in the “Pilgrims March” 
neglect. The Marguerite side of the picture is kept the diminuendo was marvellous, and of itself 
far in the background. ‘Das ewig Weibliche” had - proved the technique of our orchestra. The horn over- 
no attraction for the composer as far as this Overture torced once or twice in the reverberations of the bell. 
is concerned, ‘The performance was a magnificent . tone, (it was not Herr Reiter) but in the ending was 
| one; the best that has ever been given in Boston. The especially excellent. The piping serenade of the 
- Strings did gloriously well in the broad chromatic pifferari. was very realistic,and the English horn 
sweeps of the finale, and the brasses sounded forth, the rustic lover, (for Berlioz delighted in the person- 
/ unrepressed by Mr. Gericke, and with proper power ification of instruments) was expressively played. 
and majesty, weer) | 
Brahms’ second concerto is a vast work. This and att a a Pe — : 
Beethoven’s E flat concerto have really the right tO’ Phe ninth conéeert of the boston Symphony Orchestra 
be classed as symphonies, not only because of their jn Music Hall, On the evening of the Sih inst., was 
great size and their broad and massive Character, very largely attended. [t opened with a noble regding 
but because, in them, the piano is not so much a solo { and performance of Wasuner’s dreary ‘Faust’! overture, 
a8 an obligato instrument, being interwoven into the | and Concluded with as perfect aod a3 richly colored an 
orchestra] thoughts in a manner that has not been | {@terpretation of Berlioz’s “Harold symphony as has 


sale ¢ver been heard here, Mr. Kaeisel Playing the yiola | 
| attained in any other concertos. Let our readers obligato with delightful Anish of style. The soloist was 


mentally compare the concerto of last night with the | Mr. Gar) Baermann, who piayed Brahms’s concerto for 
E minor concerto by Chopin, recently played here, { pianoforte, in B-flat, op. 83. This work does not become 
and they cannot fail to see the length and breadth ot } apy more “taking” upon a third heariog, but its dig. | 
the meaning of this Statement, for the latter ig | nity, its learning and its purity of taste are uDdguestion. | 


but a beautiful piano solo with orchestra] |) 4¥'e. The compesition, however, does not seem to ful. | 


‘ fil the object of a concerto, which ts Intended primarily 
fecompaniment, while the former impresses at once for the dieplay of an artisi’s powers, Here the work of | 


as orchestral work. All the more credit, therefore, the soloist is so deeply imoeuded to the score that his | 
to the pianist who can so thoroughly abnegate him- | instrument seldom lvoms above it, and, as has been | 
self that the solo part spall merge itscif entirely in justly said, the concerto is in esse! ce & symphony with 
the ensemble, for such a pianist does not generally | a piano part ad:ied to the score. The task given to the 
receive his ful] reward from the audiences trained sO0lOist Ia one cf Innvecnre difticulty; but it ia doubtful 
rather to solo than chamber or conzerted music, if ihe solo purt is effective in proporilun to the study 


: and the labor required to master it. Mr. Baermanii’s | 
and people who look to be astounded in the artist’s performance was One of deep poeile beauty in the inter- 


work are sometimes disappointed. It is the critic’s | pretation. As usual, the artist subordinated bimself 
duty, then, to show how much higher such work is 4 Wholly to the mucic, and brouxht out ttg meaning with 
than mere display, and how much greater is the | unerring devo!jon to the Coumposer’s luteution, playlog 
pianist who gives art for art’s sake, than he | throughoypt io that lurge, Hr id and €xqulslicly refined 
who merely aims to make a telling ef j style that is always -o fuscenating ang ve bailatying in- 


‘e : ' / all that he does. fila purity of taste and warmth of 
fect upon his audience by thrusting his own ' feellpg were manilested with beautiful effect in the An. | 


individuality forward. Professor Baerman deserves dante. Techoically the effort was without a flaw, and 
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ll the praise that can be given toa very great artist y mr, Bgermapn’s fine artistic inetinct was especially | 
who has ventured far in advance ot the public and ‘ ehown jn the discy tion with which he reirained from 
striven to lead them forward. The technical attempttn, to torce the ev} ‘papl into a prominence not 
difficulities, enormous as they are, were all bravely - 1ntended by the composer, gud the deep Intellectuality 


overcome ; of the interpretation kept pace with th mysterly tech. 
tor a Hfetinre _ wae gperrinees | to ny eerie nique that was brought tO Dear Upon iL; and it may be 
" ere were no overwhe ming Oravura » added that the arti t, on thiso Cason, a8 On eyery other 


Passages to astonish the multitude, but the exquisite in which be has appeared ju public, proved that he held 
Horiture of the two last movements must have his fechnique, Complete as it 1-, 0 be an end rather thap 
harmed everyone who hada a spark of music ya mea) 8, upd that the mualc is of more yalye than Is the 
mn him, and the balance with the or- I mere manual skill necessary to play it periectly. Mr. 


hestra ‘ ’ saermann war Vigurously applauded after each move. 
Pianist ei we e sey here yee ang hoe ment, and at the end of the concert was re called three | 
raed many times at the c Ose, 60 tha times with as hearty ap enthusiasm as has ever been 


his task was not unappreciated, but no one but the - Mugic Hal) 
Husician can know how great the task was, It was ~ apres se Une IRN, 
triamph for the orchestra too, for the work was Os sae 
broughout Priiseworthy. The horn in the first ® used is a Steinway. 
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It is to be hoped that the — = and $a for more 


my and cheaper orchestral concerts will now cease. Bos 
tunians haye 


proved conclusively that they do not want 


The lack of iuterest taken by the. 
the abandonment of the Back Bay 


scheme that promised such generous results. Kven ad- 

| bre of his Peetgdong ye miiting that the hall 
still, had the masses cared for more concerts, there 

would have been found much to rare in this enter. | 

prise. It will be useless for people to 
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scold about the | 
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Professor Baermann'’s’ 
Interpretation of Brahms. 


‘Tho “Harold” Symphony Beautifully 
Led by Mr. Kueisel’s Viola, 


A Very Large Audience and a Great 
Deal of Enthusiasm, 


d , ‘ ,. ‘ 


T was not exactly a 
programme for those 
only who were ‘“‘on | 
pleasure bent,” to. 
which Mr. Gericke in- | 
yited the Symphony. 
audience when he 
prepared his ninth 
concert, given last 
evening in Music 
Hall, and there can | 
be little doubt but | 
many an average 
lover of music 
weighed pretty nice- 
te ‘Ly the advantages of 
«<2 Mr. Boermann’splay- 
\\" ing against the dis- 
advantages of the 
Brahms concerto. 
But, judging by the 
crowd which attend- 
ed both the rehearsal 
and the concert, by | 
the faithful attention 
| and hearty applause 
the decision inclined wholesomely and 
Sweepingly in favor of hearing the eminent 
artist, although the work set down for him 
gave him no opportunity tor personal dis- | 
play or for the exhib'tion of anything but | 
devction to a task of immense difficulty, | 
the full measure of his achievement in | 
which could only be appreciated by the 
best judges and connoisseurs. 


A long metaphysical overture by Wagner 
and two symphonies certainly make a 

retty severe test not oniy of the patience, 

ut also of the musical calibre, of an, 
andiénce, and comparatively few of the 
hearers or of the playerscan have left the 
hall after thes eady pull of about an hour 
.and three-quarters witout feelins pretty | 
tired; even if they were so fortunately con- 
“stituted as to enjoy ali which had been’ 


one. Near, 
_lused the phrase “two symphonies” in- | 
tentionally. ‘he second pianoforte concerto | 
of piuhms—that in b-tiat, opus 83—may as | 
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‘the customar three movements, of which 
tyro ré6 penerplly intimately connected, 
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Great. 


adjustment to the balauce 


‘| and trust. 


min intricacy and arduousness, - 
he me ad tion of a fourth coh celts 
RES & SROCree, although calle 
only an impassioned allegro—would not. 
ive this concerto a symphonic character, | 
hat comes from the manner in which the | 


Solo Instrument 


is treated. The vijnoforte bears, indeed, a * | 
difierent relation to the general score from | 
that assigned to the vi la in the “Harold,” 
Lhis has an individuality provided for it, : 
and although it does at times blend with 

the orchestra in the support of some sub- | 
,ect, or take part in a discussion concerning | | 
one, 1t generally stands apart, a solitary | 


I | 
figure in mountain fastness, in peasant. 
festival, beside a pilgrim procession or ata | 
brigand orgy. : | 
On the contrary, the pianoin this concerto 
has no other themes to offer or todwell upon 
than sucb as are also heid and treated by 
the’ orchestra, and its share, while of all | 
possible consequence, so far as diiiiculty | 
goes, makes little more of the soloist than 
one more player added tothe band. The 
presentation and working out of the subject 
matter is symphonic, with little attempt to 
give the piano greater prominence than it 
must necessarily obtain from its accented 


[ 


} 
| 
| 


'and percussive tones,’ its lareer power and 


range and its capacity t> proclaim a dozen : 
notes at once in its extended chords. More. | 
over, this treatment is symphonic after the 
manner of Brahms, which means that the | 
score is constantly charged with mat- 
ters which undoubtedly have their mean- 
ing and their use for him, but of which tie | 
ordinarily well-trained lstener cannot al- | 
ways find the relevancy, and which obscure 
for him the thought he is tr; ing to follow 
and secure as important and primary. | 
Lhis constru tion is doubly disadvanta-. 
geous fora solo player who has any per- | 
sonal ambition to bave his technique, his 
art and his spiritual qualities appreciated | 
by the ma‘ority of his heaiers. The irreg- | 
ular and fragmentary nature of much of 5 
the solo part, 1ts entrances and exits, made | 
not foritsown sake butto suit the con- | 
venience of other portions of the orchestra- | 
tion, it: changing rhythms and its constant | 
of the general | 
score, make it most diflicult to learn, to | 
memorize and to hold exacily to its | 
cnaneefuland oftenap arently illogical con- 
ditions. And beyond this, what the player 
does best is likely to pass with the least « b- 
servation; there is no bold and brilliant 
cadenza to amaze with its technical won- | 
ders,no long adagio or romance to give | | 
emotion or poetic sentiment tree play, and | | 
no sweev of variations to show inteliectual : 
comm nd and illustrative clearness. It is 
hard, almost unremitiing orchestral work, 
which t_e@ player must do in a spirit of self- 
abnegation and conservation, trusting that 
the discriminating few may understand 
and ay ireciate it, and that the mass of the 
audieuce may take for grant das iine and 
noble thatof which they have “by piece- 
meal something heard, but not  intent- 
ively,” andwill give himcrediton faith I 


Such a player and artist is 


Carl Baermann, 


the pianist who, take him for all in all. is 
the superior of all other piar‘¢+s in Amer- 
ica, although in some departments of his 
profession,Carreno, Joseffy (and now Rosen- 
thal) must stand unsurpassed, asin others 
Faelten, when at his best, is entitled to a 


l 


| alone, and when appearing with 
| 
! 


|’ last night another reading of this concerto, 


-' incontestable that 


| Struction laid down for 


Mann's perfo mance shone splendidly and 
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-_ But not to pursue this thought, which 
would lead into an analysis ght, which 
r Beet for which there is here no r 
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picture ot Faust. in his solitude, b 


m—) less future, 
a dark, 

con uring 
But as this plan was mo 
time by refl 
thing of better intiuence, of 
promise was add 
must 


r. Daermann belongs to the class of sing |e- 
minded artists who went only the b St, and 
who are eh to help that on even if their. 
personal effort passes for less than it is 
worth, and brings the.:. no purely personal 
/ho or, For his chamLer concerts he pre- 
fers the trios and quartets of the great § 
masters over programmes for the piano } 
an Orches- | 
tra be is wont to choose according to the | 
intrinsi¢ value of a work instead of by the | 
chance it gives for virtuosity and conse- 
quent ap jause. 

therefore it was that he elected to give 


unwholesome atmos ere 


ided, any interested listene 
be kept in pretty acti e exercise 


reason out -ust their signiticance and effect, 


this vehement and stormy passage means a 
| demoniac atta k upon Faust’s principles, or 

Whether that lighter and happier vein is to 
hint at Margaret’s beneficent association, 
or merely toenhance the prevelent dark. 
ness, 1s to be engaged upon a puzzle, which 


| makes attention quite as much of a task ag 
a pleasure. 


the “Harold” symphony of Berlioz has 
its movements of splendor, fascination and 
vitality; but it has also its problem, and 
When one approaches it after an hour of 
Wagner and Brahms, one 


introduced by Mr. Lang, and presented by 

himseli about two vears ago, although it is 

with a ditferent choice 
he in gat have pleased a lareg proportion of 

| his hearers better. and so got more admira- 
tion f.om them. It is to be admitied that 
the concerto improves in pleasantness as it 
soe8 on, and the first movement is the most 
abstruse, as the secend is the least com fort- 
able, so to speak. The third has much 
sweetness, the best of which falls for @X- 
pression to the ’cello, and the last hasa den] 
of happy humor in its ca«t. and even gives 
the plano a few opportunit.es to shine out 
brightly and unliinpeded. 

Mr. Baermann’s playing was superb in its 
absolute devotion to the author, and its 
modest reticence in every passage when a 

bit of demonustrativeness might have helned 
| people to see how diitheult and complicaced 
To play such a piece well, 


| mood to get all the good of these qualit es 
| for ihe unavoidable effort to follow Harold 
| in his wanderings and f:el through the in- 
teltwined thoughts of ® music hig 
true relationship to the scenes which 
Surround him, adas so much to pre 
strain and fatigue that beauty 

| fa fully to charm and life to ex- 
J hilarate, 
'fatigue on the part 
ers, howeyer, and the 
and poetry of the symphony were 
fully portrayed. Mr. Kneisel had 
himseli for this number 
Loew er lead 1n the concerto, and 


of the  play- 


| the music was. 
so that every cross and apparently contlict- 
ing accent is held in its place. every sud- 
denly strange rhythm ismet and grasped 
w.th confidence, and the ‘ust propcrt on of 
tone. kept while the ~ most awkward - 
and labcrious passages are being rendered, * 
this 1s an accomplishment whch should couple of vears ago. He read 
fortnn to were in every Way than the per- tive and sympathetic music in a sweet and 
formance of a doven “Don Juan” faniagias. becoming spirit. and must have felt that 
or in such music the pianist Can Vary | hig audience understood how excellent his 
time, force, gradation and every element of playing was. and how much the symphony 
expression to suit his comfort or to manage gained by BO full and consistent a presenta. 
the effect he ce-ires. Butina conce;to like tion of that part. Ine mis or obit wt wéte 
this he mist conform to the inexorable and a)] brichtl ged ven " tied odd ell f ures 
predetermined tempo set for the SCOTe as A chimed iat dreamily and the exciteenenl 


whole, and can neither e ageerate the iain - : : 
languor of its graces, accelerate the tlash of | Pty last movement was held up to high 


lts Spiendors, redouble its force nor diminish ‘There will be 


tts soltne:s, while. he must. read and inter- | oy the ensuing Saturday the succession will . 
pret, not from his individual siandpo nt be resumed. That programme will begin 
and preference. but ps | Thateaeene col: with Haydn’s second symphony and end 
Yet through all thesa diftionities 9 with a novelty in the shape of Richard 
vet througa all these ditheulties and. Strauss’ symphonic fantasy, “From Italy,”? 
limitations and in spite of the heavy and Between these will be placed a rhapsody 
trying Character of the work, Mr. Paer- for orchestra by Lalo and two vocal num- 
_bers for Miss !: mma Juch. 
Howatp Matcom Ticknor, 


that wonderfully rich ana 
ment of his, which he brought out 
first when the “Harold” was last played a 


glowed warmly, creating a 
Nost Profouna impression 

of delight and admiration. He was called 
forward immediately upon the close of each 
movement, and when the concerto was fin- ~ 
ished he was reealled most heartily three 
times with prolonged upplause, No better 
proof of the high calibre of his art and of 
the sincerity and clearness of his style could } 
be asked than this that he should 8» carry 
Such a part as to add lizht, strength and in- 
tellivence to the score ana make even hove 
who could not by any means foliow the au- 
realize that they had been 
listening to a reading of rernarkabie intelli- 
gence, beauty, truth ani simplicity. - 

The overtnre was that long “Faust” study day «fternoon rebearrals 
of Wagner, which keeps ail who are a and to spare. 


| qQuainted with the legend or with the poe 
| of Goethe on the, tenterhooks of endeavor | a is 


and cheaper orchestral concerts 
apy more concer:s. 
public has 
scheme that promised such #xenerous results. 
miiting that the hall was 


would have been found 
prise. 


next season; f. 
While the tide 


take place, 


houcht 4or tk e experiences of Fa Tak oW. re ; 
Sorta first plan was to make this only atone. 
90uU INS - 


upon ths irrecoverable past and the cheer. 

surrounding Hina pele with 

p and 

up evils of fancy and of shape, 

ditied from time to 

ection and advice until some. 
ho;e and or 


mind to guess these moditications and to 


Io argue from what one hears whether 


is hardly in the! 


The performance showed no. 


picturesqueness | 
eauti- | 
Saved | | 
by letting Mr, | | 
| so came. 
fresh to the viola obligato. playing it on. 
sonorous instru. . 


this attrac. | 


no concert next week, but 


It is to be hoped that the yearly hue and cry for more 
Will now cease. 
t mians haye proved conclusively that they co not want 
The lack of interest taken by the 
caused the abandonment of the Back Bay | 
Kven ad. 
not well adapted for mu-ic, | 
etiil, had the masses cared for more concerts, there | 
much to enjoy tn this enter- 
It will be useless for people to scold about the 
high price® paid for ‘ymphony and rehearsal tickets 
Yr had there been a general or even pertial 
demand, the Back Bay concerts would have succeeded. 
Of fashion sets towards the Bi.ston 
‘ymphony orchestra, all will go well; but should an ebb 
there is little doubt bui that even at the Fri. 
there would be plenty of room 
NEMO, 


Bos 





: larly syncopated p d the crisp. 
| } - ness of the staccato work, with which the a 
THE NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. piece abounds, were simply perfect. The 
: nse strings and wooden-wind, too, in the execution 


| 
The programme of the Symphony concert of | of the most bewilderingly “catchy” things, per- 


- 


Saturday evening, Dec. 8, areport of which formed extraordinary feats of concerted dex- 
was crowded out of our last issue, was as fol- terity; and Mr. Kneisel gave a masterly ren- 
lows:— _ dering of the viola part. The soft passages of | 
A Faust Overture............... s ahaa aioe Wagner | the orchestra, however, still continue to be- 
| Ones tO for, Faicforte, O . 83 “4 are ms marred by lack of accord between the two 
Symp (Viola Solo by Mr. edith welsel's CF1l0Z , flutes. ‘This difference of intonation, which 
; a api apparently exists only in some parts of their 

Mr. Carl Baermann was the pianist. , ; 
scale, was very noticeable in the playing of the 
“Gretchen” movement some weeks ago, and— 
toname a single instance—was clearly to be 
perceived in the soft unison B toward the end 
of the third movement in Brahms’s second 
symphony two weeks ago. The fault seems, it 
is true, to be with the instruments rather than 
with the players, one of whom isa fine virtuoso, 
in the writing of operatic music; that he the other a thorough artist: but it has caused 
seemed to need to lean on the staff of a distinct much discomfort at many of this year’s con- 


story or distinct emotion in order to give stead- | certs. 
iness and direction to his musica] gait. The | The Brahms Concerto and its rendering by 
overture, however, is not without power to give | Baermann—the ‘*Mr.”’ 1 


deserves to be omitted 
enjoyment to the hearer; and one is especially in both cases—cal] incessantly for profound ad.- 
glad to hear it in connection with such full and 


miration. That is all that need be said about’ 
well arranged history of its COMposition as was the matter. The work, although the form of 


given in the analytical programme, 
The Harold Symphony, as literature, is fright- 


iz 


——_— —— —— 


mes 


The Faust overture seems to be only a little 
better than the “Gretchen” movement of Liszt, 
and to fall short, in matters of force and cohe- 
rence, of Wagner’s symphony which iwas heard 
here last season. The playing of such works 
only shows more clearly than ever that the 
composer’s true genius only made itself evident 
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composition did seem to be not so convenient to 


the composer as the symphony or string quar- 
‘ 9 t} 4 he > ‘- ° , : ; 
fully exasperating. The more we hear of Ber- tette, made a deep impression at first hearing. 


lioz the more we are inclined to believe that he How far it will enter into one’s life cannot, of 
was a man of phenomenal powers of expression course, immediately be determined. | 

who had practically nothing to say. His works At the next concert, Dec. 22, Miss Emma 
are splendid and useful exemplifications of his Juch will sing an aria and some songs with 
masterly “Treatise on Instrumentation,” but | piano, and the orchestra wil] play: Symphony 


the messages they have for the hearer’s musi- | jy, HD major No, 2, Joseph Haydn: Rhapsody for 
cal intelligence are infinitesimal. What could Orchestra, Edouard Lalo: Symphonic Fantasie, 


be more ridiculously stupid, for instance, than ‘From Italy,” Richard Strauss. 
his ringing of instrumental changes on the un- 


interesting “Pilgrim’s March,” and finally | Symphony Concert, } tremelice 
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working the thing back into silence as if for If Mr. Gericke does not give the Symphony au. 
the purpose of introducing a harmonic note On | diences a soloist at every performance he surely 
| the harp, the main charm of which, even to the | gives them the best when he does have one, if 
player of that instrument, is the rarity of the | Weare to judge by the musical feast which was 
Jceurrence of such notes. It seems very much, | Prepared for the ninth concert Saturday night, 
, ; ° . . . . In ‘or onr OT ic 4 ° 1c i 
in all Berlioz’s music, as if he said to himself, 4 Prof. Carl Baermann is one of our leading artists 
of ee , on the piarroforte, and he had chosen for his 
cre are some splendid orchestral effects | , ‘heen ie a A 
which I } ai Spite selection Brahm’s Concerto No. 2 in B at, 
‘ y Fa) , . ry s a . . 

, eihiea a ee » HOW i will write a Which was played by him with the Symphony 
piece and bring them in. We have the great- Orchestra in 1886. The concerto is in itselt 
est respect for his ability in Instrumentation ; |! almost a symphony: the orches' ‘al work is quite 
but if anyone who found the Harold Symphony # as important as the piano, and the pauses, the 
unspeakably dull wants to know why it had |} difficult, oftentimes obscure entrances for the 

that effect upon him, let him examine the || solo piano make it a work appealing directly to 

composer’s songs and see how almost entirely oe cc whpciageta rere Ris epi 
* - , ab is 4 § 'f . Sf y t) ke “Ss () l s } 

the man lacked musical ideas. In short, as Peet © AO BRYTOCKELS pa tance 

| : , show the remarkable dexterity of execution oO 

/music the Harold Symphony—and the other 


the soloist. But one tits into the other, and the 
Symphonies by the same composer which we solo artist depends upon the appreciation 
have heard—are Simply wretched stuff; as col- of the audience in true meritorious 
lections of orchestral effects, they are worthy |! artistic work. without any special display. 
the most careful and itemized study and the || This is just the kind,@f work given by Mr. Baer- 
most sincere admiration. mann, and his performance was above any’ 
The playing of the brass in the (so-caHed) - criticism. The concerto was very long—taking 
The Pia! £9 iMnutes in the rencition. Myr. Baermann had 
| no notes before him, and was as familiar, evi- 
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L Le S010 numbe: DV I A , 
the selections by the orchestra w 
Faust Overtz nd Berlioz’s Harol 
on his latter descriptive number was 
‘beautiful, not only in the music itsel 
© performance, and here we had the ai 
of Mr. isel in¢he solo viola, to which is as- 
Bigned the “Harold” motive in the four 
™movemenis. Mr. Loeffler led 


where 5 
» 4 wa & 
id 

a 


toa Syphon 
adelight, an ' ve 
in the enthusiasm and receptivity of the 
#udience. A concerto of forty minutes followed 
by a Harold pywuphony is a pretty severe test of 
_Breendurance of any audience, no matter how 
‘atiYactive the music, and it was. espec- 
4d “noticeable how few people left the 
-- before the close. Mr. Kneisel’s 
and the themes 
| The beauty of the 
h of the Pilgrims, and the Serenade of the 
Mountaineer kept the audience spellbound. 
‘ihe music would have done so when given by a 
— intelligent and artistic body of musicians 
than the Boston Symphony Orchestra. With 
them, it was perfection itself. And when the 
ia revel of the brigands,” with its wildness and 
in ensity. puts In an appearance, modified by a 
if so to the orizinal themes, when the voice of 
they Ola is heard for the last time, to the piano 
‘accompaniment of two violins and a ’cello, the 
fmovement rapidly closesand the symphony ends 
amid the murmurs of approval and regret of the 
-f@udience. It was an excellent programme, well 
es 
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‘fitted tosatisfy ihe audience till the return of 
the orchestra irom New York and Philadelphia, 
Whither they go this week, accompanied by Mr. 
Baermann. At the next concert, Dec. 22, Miss 
‘Kanma Juch is to be the soloist. 
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Musical Note. 


The pressure of advertising patronage on our co)- 
umns makes it necessary for us to postpone a notice of 
last night’s concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
until next week. We have only space to state that Mr. 
C ri Baermann achieved an enthusiastic success by his 
splendid performance of the Brahms concerto. 
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‘Hall last evening, Mr, Carl Baermann, pianist, 
appearing as soloist, and the programnte being 
made up of Warner’s “Faust” overture; the 


“aragg tect eoncerto, No. 2, in B flat, opera 83, 
y Bralims, abd the “Harold in Ltaly’” sym- 
ony by Beriloz. The great popularity of 
ir. Baermann in Bostou was again shown by 
the presence of an audience that 
filled every available part of the 
hall, and he was honored with a 
welcoming round of applause upon his en- 
trance which spoke conclusively of the favor 
in Which he is held by the tsymphony concert 
patrons. His selection of the Brahms concerto 
as his nuiuber again, gave great satisfaction, 
and the remarkable beauty of the composition 
was made distinct to ail by his admirable per- 
formance of the piaio score as weil as by the 
equally enjoyable reading ot the orchestra 
score given under Mr. Gericke’s direction. 
The vpening allegro is the least attractive 
ortion of the concerto and, despite the intel- 
ixent way in which it was played, the value 
ols many fragmetary ideas wus not made 
apparent. The remaining movements, however, 
make amends for the unsatisfylig beginning, 


and last evening’s audience gave unmistak- | 
able evidence oihaying eujoyed the result of | 


the melodious mood of the composer in writ 
ing the remaining portions of the concerto. 
The pianoiorte is given but little prominence 
above the other instruments until the final 
allegro is reached, and in this portion of the 
work Mr. Baermann’s absolute command of 
the technique of the instrument was shown in 
2 brililant manner, his faultless and flawless 
tone in the most intricate  pas- 
suves arousing the most enthusiastic 
‘appreciation of his hearers. He was 
sive an ovation at its conclusion 


such as few artists gain from such audiences. | 
‘The lovely solo for the ’cello in the andante | 


was played with deiightfulexpression and 
rare artistic skill by Mr. Giese, and the or- 


chestra Was heard atits best in all the move- | 
nents, ‘The much discussed “Faust” over- | 


ture was again heard with great pleasure, and 
the repetition of the “‘Harold’’ symphony made 
a brilliant endmg of the programme. Mr. 
KKneisel was given the viola solo, a3 at the 


time the symphony was last beara here, and. | 


while his refined and graceful playing 
charmed his hearers, it was impossible not to 
wisli fora broader and more vigorous inter- 
pretation of thisimportant part of the sym- 
yhony. The orchestra makes its first tour to 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington during the coming week, so that 
no concert will be given in this city next 
Saturday. On the following Saturday, the 
22d inst., MisssEmma. .Jnech will be the solo- 
ist, and the novelty of the programme will be 
a sympho.ic fantasie “From Italy,” by 
Richard Sirauss. 
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Hy ovine. hanes a 
THE SYMPHONY CoNnCcERT.—The compliment~ 


Berlioz. 


may be taken for what it is worth that the ninth 
Boston Symphony Concert in Music Hall on Sat. 
urday evening had a programme of as nicely 
balanced and enjovable parts as it would seem ° 
ossible to select from the works of Wagner, 
Brahms and Berlioz. There was no impropriety | 
in veges San concert begin with the Faust over. * 
ture of Wagner, but the work is at least thirty | 
years old in the experience of many Boston ama-_ 
teurs and musicians and it has never created that | 
unanimously favorable impression which ig go | 
freely and intelligently accorded the really great 
classics. Itis turgid and unnatural music, against 
which the strongest objection that can be urged is | 
that it contains little more than a profoandly 
musical compound of thematic fragments bear- 
ing no very logical relation to each other; and 
being so unvaryingly stimulated and overcharged 
that the listener soon wearies and longs fora 
fresher, healthier and more normal atmosphere 
which the music of Wagner is so characteristi- | 
cally incapable of affording. Why not have: 
called it a Mephisto overture? for surely the 


| 


orchestration throughout is conspicuously disin- | 
genuous in its treatment.«o! both the characters, 
Faust and Margherita, and the composer’s mood | 
is well nigh constant in its altogether too genial | 
sympathy with the rampant bestiality of Mephis- 
topheles. The blessed relief of all that was unin- | 
teresting in the Faust overture came with the — 
Brahms’ concerto. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion, however, that the pianoforte part was en- 
trusted to one of the very ablest artist tor 
this special line of work that Boston has yet 
known. As for the concerto we can Only say 
that one finds in it a very attractive epitome of 
the composer’s characteristics. ©Whatsoever 
question may arise as to the emotional enjoy- 
ment to be derived from its music, this is purely 
& question of taste, and for our own part, we can 
not see that the great work contains any short 
coming that will prevent it from taking rank with 
the most invaluable productions of its class. It 
lg certainly barren of all the impure practices 
which so often beset modern composers who at- | 
tempt to produce a work in the highest instru- 
mental form by dragging melody down into the | 
veritable cesspool of their abnormal and ecceutric | 
ideas and inflated notions. ‘lrue, the opening | 
movement impresses one as being somewhat 
foggy and overcrowded with details which do 
not appear to bear any coherent relation to each 
other, but in this connection we have used the 
word ‘‘appear,” feeling almost assured that a 
more familiar acquaintance with the music would 
remove the impression. The concerto as a whole 
displays wonderful spirit and intellectuality, and 
Is especially satisfactory in creating about as 
perfect a tout ensemble between piano and orches- 
tra as could be wished. The performance was, 
with all, the phenomenally firm, sure, even and 
refined technique to which Mr. Baermann has so 
Invariably accustomed us. Such thought-per- 
meated playing,— with the noble spirit of a great 
work so completely possessing the performer—is 
selium heard, and, despite the tyrannous de- 
mands that its herculianic difficulties made 
upon the artist, the careful and intelligent ut- 
terance given to theforce, color and character 
of every note were something marvelous to. 
experience. In brief, nothing healthier, nothing | 
purer, nor nothing more finished in its line has 
been heard here for a long time, not even from | 
Mr. Baermann himself. ‘The concert ended with 
Berlioz “Harold” symphony. | 


" 
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Andaute.—Allegro grazioso. © | 
Symphony, “Harold iult ly,” op. 16. 
arold in the Mountains. March of © 
. chon sip omg ue 4 
erenade of a Mountaineer. ‘ 
the Brigands. neg OO i 

(Viola solo by Mr. Franz Kneisel.) 


Mr, Carl Baermann was the pianist. | x 
This programme of compositions by men born \ 


within the present epoch, together with Cari 


Baermann's popularity, served to pack the andi- 


| @nce room. Ic was a programme full of sugges- . 


tiveness. One thinks of the half-hundred years . 
that have passed since Wagner in taunting Paris — 
put upon paper the germs of the ‘Faust’? ovar- | 
ture and what he has accomplished in them; ' 
remembers that Brahms is a direct link binding 
us to that romantic, reflective and advanced 
musician, Kobert Schumann; that Berlioz, su- ' 
perb genius and originator, is he that amazed 
the world by his bold departures, and one won- 


ders if musicians and composers and critics and | 


connoisseurs of ,the early time found in the sim- 
ple aud now antiquated practices of their com: 

posers the same tremendous range of expression | 
that the men of our time display to us. 
Present interest in Wagner’s ‘‘Faust’’ over-— 


ture obtains Chiefly because of its historic value 


/ ane the significant signs it bear3 of the genius 


which through ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ ‘Die Meister- 
Singer,” ‘‘Tristan’” and *‘‘Parsifal,’’ developed 


f and perfected a great art form. The skeleton 


of the overture is classic, but the spirit is one 
of unrest, strife and question. In the instru. 


| mentation, especially in the ‘‘working-out”’ sacs 


tion, the touch of the Wagner of later years is | 
apparent, though wavering and donbtful. 

Lhe ‘‘Harold’’ symphony, save in the last 
movement, does not sound the heights and 


depths of Berlioz’s brilliant manner; the “Orgy 


3{ the Brigands”’ is pretty wild (the word is the 
composer’s) aud is a characteristic piece of the 
great Frenchman’s orchestration.  Pictu- 
resque the whole work is. The perfor- 
mance was exceedingly vivid and interest- 
ing. Mr. Knueisel’s viola soliloquy, con- 
tinued through the four movements, was an at- 
tistic inte: pretation; evidently Berlioz’s con- 
science did not trouble him very much while on 
his adventures among the Abruzzi moun ing, 
for the mood of the viola music (the viola the 
vebicle the composer uses to portray his impres- 
sion) is seldom other than reflective. The effect 
of the bells inthe second movement was highly 
realistic, owing largely to the clever work of the 
harp and first horn players; the theme of the 
pifferi in the Serenade, was also capitally exe- 
cuted by the oboe player and him of the English 
horn. The last movement, as has been intimated 
bad immense verve. Neither Mr. Gericke nor the 
orcbestsa ran wild, but the wildness and heat 
of the music were nevertheless apparent; the 
really superb brass choir covered itself with . 


' glory in this movement. 


Mr. Baermann gave a poetic and technically 
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ly this Sopaerio’ has an intellectual meaning 

Mr. Baermann does not fully grasp, but 

a pedlormanes had greater vigor and a more 

: esolute character than the previous one (in 

86). Mr. Baermann’s lovely touch was espaci- 

well’ displayed in the piquant finale (and 

how neatly he picked up the theme on its first 

‘@bunciation!) Applause was generous after | Ligon alts. Se PRUE ee 

each movement, and at the close of the concerto | SEASON 1588-89. 

3 ex genial pianist was twice recalled. Mr. 

ericke’s part in this extremely difficult work, 


RUE Geers than s. poctunctory one, was well | | =|} BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


te Ge rb * i nS posses sed ¢ oe 


“and sympathetically done. There will be no. 

concert next week. The next programme will | 

contain two novelties: Rbapsody for orchestra | | | | ae ; 

by E. Lalo, and a Symphonic Fantasie, “Italy,” MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
by Richard Strauss. One of Haydn’ 8 gentle : 

symphonies will also be played, and Miss Emma 

.Juch willsing. Pryoarutiiav 


X. CONCERY 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22D, AT 8, Poe 


i 


PROGRAMME. 


JOSEPH HAYDN. SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2. (B. & H.) 


Adagio; Allegro. Andante.— Menuet.— 
Allegro spivritoso. 
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W. A. MOZART. ARIA. “Marriage of Figaro.”’ 
)‘**NON 8O PIU COSA S8ON.”’’ 
5) **VOI CHE SAPETE.” 


a. 


i 


EDOUARD LALO. RUAPSODY for OrcHuEs?TRA. 
(Kirst time in Boston.) 


KY, SCHUBERT. SONG witH PIANO. 
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“Dit ALLMACHT.’’ (“Omnipotence.’’) 
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RICHARD STKAUSS. sYMPHONIC FANTASIE, “In ltaly.” op. 16. 


N THE CAMPAGNA. (Andante). 
1 ROME’S RUINS. Allegro molto con brio). 
THE SHORES OF SORENTO. (Andantino). 
NEAPOLITAN FOLK-LIVE. (Allegro molto). 


(First time in Boston. ) 
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SOLOIST: 


MISS EMMA JUCH. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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In the Campagna, 
In Rome’s 
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_ Miss Emma Juch was the soloist at last even- || Li sesteverceseessecssersssseeess ehh apsody for Orchestra 
ing’s concert.. She seems tobe steadily gain- || gcnubert....c0.0 Some with plano, “Die Allmacht.” 
ing ground as the years goby. That peculiar | Richard strauss,.Symphonic Fantasie, “In Italy,” op.16— 
nasal quality—not without charm, indeed— uins, Airey con brio), | 
which used to characterize her lower notes has / hi aaotitan Fein ten a ehildero molter, 
entirely disappeared, and she now possesses a | (First time in Boston.) 
voice of perfect evenness of quality and power | Miss Emma Juch was the singer, 
throughout its compass. Hersinging of last | Of the two novelties. the Rhapsody is much 
evening was hardly up to the highest standard | the more wusical composition. Mr. Strauss has 
of refinement of phrasing and conception, but | tremendous courage to put forth a work so big, 
_ the breadth and grandeur of her artistic ability | vain and pompous as the Germanicised ‘‘Italy,”’ 
were finely displayed. Hersolos were twoof | drawn on the boldest Wagnerian plan, and 
-Cherubino’s arias from ‘The Marriage of Fi- | showing in places a desire to outdo the Bayreuth 
garo,” and Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” The { master in combining instruments; yet one ap- 
latter was superbly given and enthusiastically | plauds this effort of a youth of twenty-five 
received.| because it is immensely promising. Strauss, 
The orchestral numbers were :— | who is associate conductor of the Munich Opera, 
Symphony in D major a protegé of Raff and Von Bulow, has much to 
Rh learn before he can command bimself; he works - 
crudely with his often exce!lent material; before 
be bas fully drawn his subject he begins to put 
on the tints,and, as he is a feverish sort of 
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_ The Symphony is the last butnot the greatest 

ofthe London group. Itgoes without saying 
that it was delightfully given and that the au- 
dience thoroughly enjoyed it. The Lalo Rhap- 
sody was disappointing. His “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole” of last season wassucha fine speci- 
men of its kind that] we had expected at least 
an entertaining work inthe Rhapsody. But 
the’andante seemed monotonous and frequent- 
ly dull. Its tfoundation rhythm fis too con- 
| tinually the same; and the external figuration 
and orchestration, though it displaysa great 
deal of ingenuity, does not succeedin main- 
taining the hearer’s interest. The allegro— 
there are only two movements, both of which 
are too short—is rather better as music and de- 


cidedly more moving as sound. There are mo- : 
ments in it, however, when the composer seems 


to lack not only inspiration but even good 
sense, 


We hardly know what to say of the Strauss 
Fantasie. ‘Though it is often frightfully crude 


in workmanship and strained in modulation, it | 
seems to display, as a whole, consistency and | 


imaginative power, and really surprises one by 
its success in retaining his interest. After a 
wretched performance of the work on Friday 
afternoon, the orchestra pulled itself together 
and gave it a first-rate rendering, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the piccolo and the horns 
made some particularly noticeable breaks. The 
audience failed to manifest any” interest after 
the first movement—which seems, indeed, to 
be the best—and there were twice as many 
empty seats during the finale, with its remin- 


| tained, 


painter, the result is often indefinite and con- 
fusing. He has the fault of youth in not 
knowing when he had said enough; the third 
movement well illustrates this, though just here 
the composer is most winning and genial. The 
last movement has its melodial basis in the 
popular tunes of gay Naples, 


Struuss has learned the usefulness of end- 


ing his movements vigorously and with some- | 


thing like a deliberate climax; some of his ways 
may be theatric but the desired effect is at- 
He also knows what a good tune is; 
melodically his ‘Italy’ is really rich, but (bar- 


ring the last movement) he is uaable to make | 
the best use of his material, preferring a struc- 


ture which is harmonically prodigious to one 


melodically well formed. Mr. Gericke did well to | 


Though musi- | 
cally mixed it is ingenious and interesting, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


play the work, for we all want to keep in touch | 


with the times: Outof the wild oats of the 
young men of today will come the mature gfain 
of the future. ‘The performance did not show 


excessive familiarity with the score; the Fan-. 


| 


~ftasie is very trying throughout and demands 


constant.watcbfulness on the part of -all the 
players. It is said that Mr. Thomas prepared 
it for performancg in New York after twelve 


- laborious‘ rehearsals. 


Haydn’s lovely little Symphony represents 


played. 
strumental features of this programme were 
extreme. Miss Juch sang, as is her wont, 
earnestiy and with expression, but her voice 
seemed weary. The concert was too long, and 


| the simpler side of music; it was beautifully ) 
The contrasts afforded by the in- | 
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as is usual with Mr. Gericke, the important j - 
number was badly placed in the programme: | 

‘nearly one quarter of the people on the floor 
The next programme, with Mr. Giese as so-. 


ist, i | of the hall passed out before the Strauss piece 
-loist, is:—Music to “Prometheus,” Beethoven: | was reached. The programme of the next con: 
| 


—iscences of “Funiculi, Funicula,” as at any — 
concert thus far this season. | 


Concerto for ’Cello, Op. 34, A. Lindner; Sym- = cert with Fritz Giese, soloist, is: Music to. 
phonic Poem, “Tasso,” Liszt. | “Prometheus,’’ Beethoven ; Concerto for ’Cello, 
UPTON Carre Rik Soe |) Op. 34, A, Lindner; § phonic poem, “ Pagmae 

Liszt. EON eh ALO ie, Se 
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Rea eo 8 been play m a short, sturdy Scandinay an_folk-air, | broad, lonesome tame and 
Wea . gov comes to it ven out ticeal a. 18 | 
An Exceedingly Long Pro.-| cmv! even : 
brilliancy in figure and_ instrumentati n | This movement is mainly of a religious | 


| tion than ever for accomplishing s0 much 
gramme P r esented, | with } which is original and bold, but seems the} character, with strong reminiscence of 


ty ‘So Light a Touth. || most natural thing in the world as one gets | organ chords and bells. although it hag 
/ a4 O te For even when every instrument is playing a Alena nether hurrying and vagrant bed pts ned Le low din touch of 
‘a j or. , Martial spirit and a few wild climaxeso 
vi Including Two Symphonies and a New) 22% 7 the fulness of his score, the weight | Among the points which stand up salient- ' scund. | 
(oe and volume of the orchestra are so much || ly tor notice after airst hearing are: the The second movement is a puzzle. Wh 
Nee Rhapsody for Orchestra less than in the things which the very |} great use made of the wind instruments for. should what is lively and generally loud 
rt . schoolboys in music write nowadays, that | ne tag tn reget a a wo:'d, the! stand for the ruins of Rome? Unless the 
one does not quite understand how so much || alflussd in turn to hold up wir semecne Sequence of ideas is intended to.be the ant. 
Emma Juch. the & CG h 4 et oy humor, visite f Sstreneth and em- || Steady voices the thoughts which are in- destruc'‘ion, and the careless bustle of mod- 
‘ &@ JuUCcd, 6 soprano, ontributes | phasis can be conveyve by means so simple ||| tended tomake a permanent effect: the - ern occupation and the indifferent gayety of 
| 9 Standard Select ape ften so conventional, until he realizes | || @ eat variety of ornamental figures and the shepherd with his flocks and pipes. 
fie ome xntandar elections, that‘it is Haydn’s genius and not his method || little incidental, phrases which are used~+ Inthe third movement there are seaside 
ae which impresses, delights and moves. with the generosity ofa fancy which seems insinuations. easy enough to grasp in the 
| | The whoie symphony is full of lightness | inexhaustible: the exceeding daintiness shimmering violin notes and the tuctuat- 
and life; almost e. ery movement is soft, || often secured by the use of the p anissimo, ing flute phrases which begin it,as alsoin the | 
© aa dainty and infinitely elastic, and the few || and by the /on.z. scarcely audible thrillings ; dreamy and tender romancing of various in- | 
; BRS stronger parts influence more by a quiet of the upper notes of utes and“ dividual voices, now alone and now united | 
VEN if it were not at || digmty and gentle gravity than by force or strings; and the discretion with which, in soft harmony, while rolling and heaving | 
the end of a holiday comcnstrativeness, Lhe adagio which in- || the harp, the drums, the cymbals and the/ fi ures underlie them. | 
week, when people’ troauces the Bay allegro of tiie first move- ir‘angle are added when the sccre seems to, The finale sounded to me more like 
ae 9 || ment approaches most nearly to sombre- need a sharp, bright note to give it light. Bedlam broke loose. or chaos. come 
are tired and dis- ;| ness, but it is so brief that it awakens only | Tho characteristics would seem to be. in agan, than anything else. In the 
tracted, both in body | respect and tranquillity of mind. ‘ihe alle- brief, a delightful, fairy-footed, wandering | rattle of the tambourine, the tarantella- 
and mind, two hours aad yn 4 " eaeenas & most as much upon Its fancy.an elegant and accurate touch and | like beat, the tap of the drum and the dash 
would be a preposter- || CO4 Taythin o pour short notes followed bs intelligent refinement si-ghtly warmed by | with which the movement opens, there was 
’ éa two of double length as upon any melody happy contentment. By no means great | indeed something of the abandon and char- 
ous length for a s m.- |! for its effect, as this ngure eives shape to /| | music, but such as one can enjov heariily | acteristic merr ment of Naples, and a bit 
phony concert. Con- mest of mrp purases which follow its Intra. | || without any afier regret at having been led | of oddity which do for Pulcinella: but 
sequently, a pro- pe nage 10 eet oS a o ann ewes : | into symvathy with the trivial or superii- | after that all was confusion and imexplica- 
gramme , ' | Very Soft througbout, and at first largely | ||  Cial, this rhaysody is welcome to the list of ] bie hurly-burly. 
a be 1G occupying {| colored by the string quality: but after- | jight and fascinating ec sitior , The ganne o c ; 
ie ee AUa2it | gut and lascinaiing compositions. | ‘ne young composer unquestionably pos- 
very nearly that time || wards, when its melody is varied the flute | for the first time inthe history of these | sesses both 
Was an unreasonable jj @specially among the other instruments concerts, the ba 
provision for last |j #i¥e3 Mappidity and fuency to. it. } nes | Name of Strawss Talent and Andacity, | | 
20vement is scaree ess suggestive the | : is arly i j | 
even ng, and proved | waeoe and noaen of % courtis Soainane thet | appeared upon the programme. But it was | 2nd as ene co spate clearly all his own, itmay') | | 
altogether too much for the endurance of . is the minuet, which in its turn is fulrof | no composer of waltzes or comic operas who | be hoped that as He gets it under control 
| was thus honored, but the young Richard | the other may urge him on to do something 


‘Very many persons, so that only about q | odd bits of humor, mark d by the queer | ; 
third of the audience remained until the | STUmblings of the bassoon. by unexpected | Strauss, who came to the notice of Raff less | less erratic even if no less startling. His 
‘ | ~ || syncopations, and sudden SUrDrises 1D Pause | , , | opoag f tl ssIbiliti f th chest } 
end of the evening, and hundreds had left || or accent, these being all contracted with «. than 10 years ago, and who now, at the age f #Tasp ot the possibilities of the orchestra is 
by the tyme the Jast number was half done. || trio which runs along assmooth as oil. ‘Lhe , | of about 26, holds the position of associ.te ‘ astonishingly a pb ep hie ching re 
If Mr. Gericke were capable of learning by || finale is all alive with motion and rustic | || | gonductor of the royal opera at Munich, | eles ay pl and his é titude for whnkaad 
object lessons, he ought to know by thi | good humor, starting out with plain and | i || | having been previousiy concert-mas.er of | ty le we oe hog rat = i i hat is merely | 
' smowe (MY thls |" pretty tunefulness, and using many devices || | the ducal Meiningen band. He has written | '€4/ly good, as well ag for what is merely | 
time that to make such senselessly long of harm< nv and secondary tigures—espe- already quite 2X number of rather IATL | outre and deliant, he BiVes promise of was" 
programmes 1s virtually to defeat his own. cially one which turns about as if churning | | works for orchestra and voices, of which | thing bh hy Ana (0 oe § | 
object and to prevent the hearing of the very | outa phrase—as it tends towards its bright | || | ne only has yet come to America for per. | 80¢MS to have taken hints from Ww rion | 
r | and happy conclusion wel formance. This, having been introduced fi Mendelssohn rather tian from Wagner, 
; : f n é which isin his favor, and perhaps to ca 


‘ -andsoiidly by the trum. | stretc 


a5 @ more vigorous ard concentrated | romantic travellers gush, but wh ch is tat, 


| of the Campagna, over which 
] character, but does not by any means Jack a barren and unintere:ting to look upon. 
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works he chooses as specially needing to be | | sly wit Theodore 

heard, . . . Khe First Novelty | Ria ee Mie Seine fee mne attempted to borrow something from || | 
Jt is true that the general character of of the evening was a rhapsody for orchestra | conclusion of this programme. Grahms re iy f ay A or ne reene hy | 
the music was light, that two of the orches- | by Edouard Lalo whose music has been | | gheeuthen ett tes phonic fantasy.” and | from this aingic, hearing of so 1ommmaan | | 
tral works were new, aud that Miss Juch,; igtroduced at these conce:ts through the | -. aie ssatacetate belny che indivi nei involved a work, presented at so late an || 
aiways a favorite with Boston audiences, lin fantasias played by Mr. Loe.ier as | ized. ‘The andante, “In the Campagna hour, and apparently needing a good deal | | 

‘Was set down to sing twice. But, on the ! 


ist, as been -~ Bor | th ‘io, * . sg 
soloist, and has been much enjoyed: Born 6 allegro molio con brio, “In Kome’s talent which, rightly trained and curbed 


| more rehearsal, Strauss appears tohave a 
: $i . + | aSpaniard, but passing most of his life in || | Ruins’: the andantino, “On the Shores of , “9 gg oy mip, 4 : 

Bie, eat new works, even though not France, Lalo's style sugzests the character | | Sorrento”; and whe final a'legro molto, || 2estrained from wastefulness and reduced 
‘Severe or profound, require more attention istics of both countries, even when he goes | | “Neapolitan bolk-Life.” In many respects || to reason in form and extent of expression, | 
than many grave old ones, They cannot be so Jar away as to Norway for his inspiration, i | itisa remarkable work, peculiar, strong, || Will ciao “a pines ls eign ey 

ken on trust, and one dare not doze off as is the case with one of the violin pi: ces. || | @Xciting and shot through with — rea! || Dexb , ogee nn mn, I apt the listensen manent 

ter axood beginning, feeling assured that; There are in it a warmth of ec lor a: enthu. | veins of beauty. But on the other} 18 to me oo kin oot atin it all and | 
he rest will foliow on regularly. And} siasm of feeling and an occasional linge: inz || | hand, it is extravagant, diffuse, prqlix f have al iin t 1 cats freshnesaae state 
when the more extended and important of || sentiment or languorous droop in melody. | | amd unaccountable. Nobody but Brahms || hearing loletas has been oni sane 
een new works is put at the end of all!) whichtrug tomind the ardent sensucus _ | Would dare nowadays to write even a sym- ong = ar eps ties | ere not altogether 
: Rings and isa cross beyond a symphony ! South while in the neatness of finish, the || | Phony of equal or superior length; and yet, Juch, w Spat “4 nh nus, fhe sang first. to the 
‘and a fantasy in four move vents. requiring, | aexterous :daptation of means to effe ts, || | #8 these movements go on, there seems no | W's¢ or advan at ¢ he “orcHantra the two | 
therefore, fresh, alert attention ana quick, || the tasteful elaboration and the casual ex. || | Feason why they might not xo on forever, || EERE the ' Cherubini in ‘Mozart’s 
unwearied judgment, the last straw isadded | ces; of fancy much that implies the influ. | |Reeanse. althourh they do recur hefara/) $0088 of | at Via ish ;ongs which, exoui- 
tothe burden Jaid upon layman and critic. || ence of French precision and regard for ex. | they conclude to the themes with which | ‘Marriage o ition asid appropriate 86 sue 
__ Ihe sy phony, which occupied by ex- '| ternals, graces and details. | | they set out, the intermediate and accom- || Site in So ati nag yt pics are not fully | | 
ception the first place. was as gooda selec- | This rhapsody 1s in two movements, | | Panying matter is generaliy of such an dramatic ae eas <a el concert-room, | 
tion as coujd possibly be made ifa work of | whic! an imaginative person micht inter- || | @#Plarently irrelevant sort that it migh’ be effective a etd r onuaink to float every. 
that c were to begin a loug or exact- | pret asthe building of castles in Spain set | | ©xtended indefinitel , just as it might also || Where phd seep os ania - ts ‘tune at passion- 
dug even'ng. it was that delicious and re- | off against the sarp positiveness of: _, be reduced almost ad libitum. agg Not telling. im any popularsense, | 
4: ems composition of Father Haydn setin || material life. The first maqvement has. as = awetgther we are to believe in“prozramme }}.ateness._ Not telling. im any pop 
eo Re 
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: known in the modern numer- || it were, a doven  ditferent beginnings, | music” or not, | for one would like to have }| 6ven in the opera, they cannot be. made se u 
as ° age Cp ot Pay pad | among which there is only one decided an | omen a Nos Sigg a awee at every pace ane a te Re negett cont angina tists aneane | 
. ; 4 . r i} ° ¢ - . ert r “ ’ . 

re 50m & OF | returning phiase; this th usts itself in fre- ietiaee iy Rome ty’ Rtterec oratiy wall. true Mozart manner. Later Miss Juch sang 
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: : : Tp melodious charm, and the instrumentation 

: MUSIC "| remarkably biiliiant, rich in color and original in ie 

Coruw rer & acter. The eecond movement is not as interesiing, 

Rchsebbintiiaeon dt though it hae much force and a broad sweep of style 

| } | . ‘of © | THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. that is exceedingly impressive. It was finely played 

Vintt'enesatial cores) | me “ghows” ndividuality. ' Too long, and for once, too dry. The very best ant Mri srg ¥ tae eee J a “5 It is 

ant at the npusition over | the composer and his met ic tendencies, a3 work of allewas at the beginning, and that was the tnt : rcimarkable effort, for a composer” caly | 

shit ; 4 be, day hy csc oat ery |} Lad Lo ball 4 8 a piu y% voi * yon e ‘ ec ; Abe rT Ha dn sym hon No. 2 B. & H. this d n wen )~ ve years old, The influence of Wa ner is 

ingle voice; ; é 4 tt uw devices’ th y ymp Ys ’ ( oes not vigorously emphasized all Lhrouxzh the work, both in its | 


. could not m 
baAvice oe 67 Lgeting: Wat ¢ 
= « . 44 Ds ¢ ? T. 
«pent ‘ “a Pie dae ~. r - . 
5 A © sore “9 ‘ym . 4 dee! 


BT 


fhe : , ’ JUL IC BS] I a 6 = "li i " 
je — Pfr pos try yeoge eer wn a ne “, eve “Abe: 31 hy gy rhe Sahel salle ul rye Oe Be Ow Tyee ,e antic +} ae tL. 
aracteristics of wi ek are. ool purit ithe ‘part of th work pig Pde ang gat rn _mean Brandy and Hotwater) which was taken with | extreme and often dangerously bold harmunie. and in 
' nte nded?. | Be tk 


ntelle : } , d . Ww ; ca s th i . . . 

ramendc as Daan for hich it i Sit Li tah Yeon. eaTide a (BAe just the right degree of conservatism, the ancient © scoring especially for the masses of brass wind. There 
reve ROMe pe | stapes yi . | Becond movemel a TRY fe ve epee ier: Wena | are four movements, which are s at | 
Miss uch Groughs all her dramatic e3-| Pioture of “ome's rule” tit ihe genius of tempi, which were always more moderate than in | ihgthy antl these iad Wonca fea ct te 8 area 
4 " <vhenghs, | the extre notes seemed to come ta; cat - ") of, Sea Cre no conn oe 4 | our time, being perfectly given, and the entire work them that becomes at last wearisome; but of the innate | 


‘with effort,she got a better result than | being a delight to everyone who could appreciate 4 POWe® and the fine workmanship of the composition 
‘cou é fee teen expected ; the elakinben je : symmetry and daintiness. pc tiles Joo pomp There are some exquisite mo- 
tions. ly 2g where her voice ie not resonant, : _ Miss Emma Juch was the soloist of the concert. ‘an abundance Hf toe ban hoover dae! canal yy len db 
eee e effect, but she worked up ‘the rrent and has | hy to | We can commend her ciear enunciation, her purity | instrumental ¢ fects but there seenied se aie ls rhea 
¢limax earnestly and won a recall. The| which add to its enjoyable features a | of intonation, and her expression in the sweeter pas- /in the treatment of the themes, which | ty ‘aoroeun 
fdeally, se \and seeme Re disaee vone “ pti me end Shas gn ie iar ineaatee’ sages; but, farther than this, not even the most par- { disappear upon a closer acquaintance with the eee | 
e stir, activity and bustle ! in a breadth she was dein.ent, and there was a dryness enuneas” ariniion Pash ash gc The other in 

usy city. Some ofthe folk songs used by the and an apparent effort in her singing of Schubert’s in D.Q0.2B.&H } No aydn’s fine symphony 

by Beethoven; a violoncello} eomposer were recoguized ase familiar to. “Almighty” which made the number tolerated rather | Hayiin symphony bas been hanes, Pertece reading ot a 

der, to be payed by Mr. > America as well as Italy, and their introduc. than admired. A voice like that of Fursch Madi is | sated this ove |, ‘Mr G prick: agua the cece vou 
ne 4} tion into such a composition caused a smile.to needed for such a grand selection ted iteelf in te most flexible sud Muth Beaute: | 

| WARD BM. come to many of the staid patrons of these <a aes . Naor hoy most exible and finished manner. The 
me concerts. The rhapsody by Lalo maae an- : _Lalo’s rhapsody tor orchestra was a very attractiy |, 8° ie Emma Juch, who sang “Vot che sa - 
Pani) other novelty to be added to the seasou’s | piece, in the style of Bizet and Massenet, who are, | pele and No 80 piu Cosa son,” from Mozart’s ‘Mar. | 
‘oft mh: record and the composition proved a most | for some occult reason, tabosed from the symphony | [)\}8¢ 0 Figaro” with the orchestra, and Schubert's 
otr enjoyable specimen the = now | programmes. The first part of the work was the Hani va be ng red br dped Pes oda in ty FA aye aor abt 
a7 & rapidly rising favorite’s genius. The best, having a true idealization of the folk music, | ality of singing the Mozart’s airs in. Geruahtaawad ae 


| Pike ganaiet erp stati Dronehe at dpa and having the real, tropical flavor. The second | Italian, which, of course, she had a perfoct right to do, 


woe “ie “etd sip Wie : part however, was too much given over to pereussed- | but it was a surprise and unaccountable just th ; 
‘Rot urewarded. The soloist for the evening | pid Pid Pzoshiae i Be eg rb aoe bg. ness, and had trumpet, drum, and Aired kind of | Her singing was fresh «nd spirited, as Knit b6% she 
was Miss Emma Juch, and the programme “7.4 Roi d’Ys,” accepted there. eiwork 1s _ noise in too great protusion. was not ln good votce, her tones sounding harsh and 
‘@as made up as follows: td scored for full orchestra, including the pic-. | __ Strauss’ Symphony “In Italy” was not a_ success he do J pe A org . yes = over-work. She was 
Matinay in Di am. GL. ceeds Haydn colo, a quartet eon eWay eee pi a We preferthe other Strauss’ waltzes. 1t contains y app » and recalled after each eort. 
4 \ 1a. erly Sg t Figaro”... eeoeseee eens 0 bourine, harp, an each Ol e wo many beautiful thoughts, but the composer , seems . uneneentmeemmatemamnes oa 2 | — panei = 
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shes hapsody have many brilliant get , ———— 
th piano, “Die Atimacht”?-- F, Schubert wan oe vThe music’ of Lala is ‘ull of vi- so much afraid of giving them in anordinary map- Wrenn 
Bymphonie tantasie, “From Italy,” Richard Strauss yacity and tunefulness, and the scor- ner, that he falls into one continuous vein of bom- MUSIGAL MATTERS ae 
Miss Juc b’s singing was as enjoyable as ing f rich in its colorings. A Scandi- bast. Nothing is natural, nothing is spontaneous. . a 
Says : Se Gee . th ai. na dance tune is used in the second Even the rollicking time of **Funicoli-Funicola,” a ao ig Ag a: 
and the welcome she had from the audl- part of the rhapsody with fine effect, and the which is the grand work of the last movement, is so || The T POR oe 
e told conclusively of ber popularity with > te gage Te 8 Po vegies en ws eee ae distorted that Denza (its composer) would not know e Tenth Symp hony Concert—Richa’ 
mort Ee inicoeek gait dhe Ohatmibe so olaita it. it may have been a good study in thematic de- Strauss’s “In Italy.”’ ae 
of the old fashionea i pig te wthed ii wae a Ne tr pA oom ~ aie familiar with the melody, iar a a a 
Bon” ly well displayed in reading given it ut for the /ot poiior (if such ever penetrate into the The tenth Symphony concert programme wage 
all the _b ah . Gericke, Next — Reruenay, lg r4 sacred precincts of a symphony concert) it must ele hes Hiern in Daas Nor ee : 
vee ore and the pints ee pe ne een wae have been boredom pure and Simple. Such an |} Mozart..........,.Arias, from the “Marriage of Figaro? 
interpreta ections peel Progra | PO Sage me exodus as occurred during this work has @ (a) “Voi che Sapete.” : ve 
Pinde seldom been seen at these COMNCEFES. | Lalo... csecscseee ccc +++ shhapsody for Orchestra 


(6) “Non so piu cosa son.”’ 
9, Many could not even wait for the end of the move- (First time in Boston, 
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the Boston musical public. The “Figaro” 


, R ; i ; i PDUDEIE. cooesccces 0 oe ot ‘i a macht. > 
There is a» period in rey pi wre boldly walked out during the music. It Richard Stravae:/Si eee ‘Tn Ladys” op. 1G | 
4 Hui i. ‘@ pity : bere is another young composer meeting Inthe Campagna. (Andante) ; ‘ bik 
nar a the second movement of Richard Strauss s with shipwreck, simply because he believes that the In Rome’s Ruins, Allegro molto con brio), » a 
ae oe i Bis oe ps wo pe de ‘In Italy fantasie, where it is evident Style of expression used by Mozart, and the old gn the Shores of Sorento. (Andantino). 
each of her appearances. The svia- | the composer became lost in a _ particu- rious inadequate to modern ideas, and that he Cen (Rite ae ta eee 

antasie, “In Italy,” wtroduced Kich- | larly dark spot in ‘“‘Rome’s Ruins; but gener- must modulate through the whole circle of keys in ies Bihn Josh ae ie 
am th the Boston concert siaxe, a ally the movement pictures a rather lively every few measures if he is to be recognized as a $3 Emma Juch was the singer. ae 

as never before n | Me 


. ‘ 
“hi a 
¢ 
ty : 
a : 
“ar 
4 , r 


‘ae # | kenius. It was peculiarly retortunate for Mr Of the two novelties the Rh dy is uel 

o yy, ‘i | | les? It / : oar. 168 e apsoady 1s Muca 
CaMetery Are there Cattle in Nap d in Richard Strauss (perhaps it was an irony of fate) | the more musica! composition. Mr. Strauss hag” 
would appear that Strauss thought. so, and 1 that a Haydn symphony should have begun the pro- tremendous courage t t forth ke PPie* 
the fourth movement of his fantasie attempts to gramme, tor it allowed the audience to see at once Gals dni oie x ga iyig or sabe oad aha ti) 
iNustrate what their bray is—but as it is don~ ae good music could be expressed in the simplest | Dis pompous vs the Germanicised “ita a 

|| keys that bray, not cattle, we conclude Richard orms and in the most direct and intelligible manner | ‘ita: wer a a ae bigot es: pan, 
i about Naples, and took his material for sowing 1 places a desire to outdo the ayreuth 
coud dicgierelon in the sights and sounds | Boston Symphony Concert. master in combining instruments; yet one ap- 
HOS ' . -oinci- |, The tenth concertof the Boston Symphony Occhestra,| plauds this effort of a youth of twenty-five 
necrest to him. It would be a pleasant col io Music Hall, last nigat presented two new works, one|! because it is immensel isir Strauss: 
dence were the Symphony orchestra, or one of 4 Ghapsody for orchestra, by Edouard Lalo and the eaptoyade: Hsely promising.  Sirwussy 

, o\h«r a Symphonic Fantasie, by Richard Strauss. The |, Wo is associate conductor of the Munich O iC) i 


Ww ecal societies when giving a concert with ‘ yD UporArs 
er than e the vecal societ . or St VERs Weld’s ‘ormer is only known to our concert room by the beau \ a proteg¢ of Raff and Von Bulow, has much to. 
a thoroughly int orchestra, to introduce Arthur _ e ful “Symphonie Espagnol” for violin and orchestra, || Jearn before h d hi eit: he: woe 
ern: school o 1g. sie || “Italia” suite; it would stand up right introduced by Mr. Loefler, who played the solo|| *© Fhe afte ce 
movements Campagna” | well beside Richard Strauss’s more Com | Lats Re, sirauss is not known here at all.|| crudely with his often excellent material ; befor 
“Tn the f Rome” (Allegro | lines. Os Rhapsody is in two movements and is|| he has fully drawn his subject he begins to pr 
y B. Of Sorrento” } plex picture along quite similar ie written in the ultra modern Style, as far as harmony | | the ti j py 
br ip in Malisisheal? aod orchestration are concerned, though it is stronger On Ee Ents, andy as he. is'a feverien sac 
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Apollo Club, | al arrange- 
| ments, could not make the comptsition over 
strong or over brilliant at their last concert, 
and whatshould a single voice; the chie 
characteristics of which are cool purity and 
intellectual grace, do toward making it the 
tremendous pxan for which itis intended? 
Miss Juch brought all her dramatic ex- 
perience to bear upon the song, and al- 
though the extreme notes seemed to come 
with effort,she got a better result than 
could have been ex pected; the middle por- 
tions. lying where her voice is not resonant, 
made little effect, but she worked up the 

l’max earnestly and won a recall. The 

ovart airs were acceptably, but not 
ideally, sung,and seemed to please ‘more 
than this air. aes 

The concert of next Saturday night will 
consist of only three numters—the niusic to 
“Prometheus,” by Beethoven; a violoncello 
ecncerto by Linder, to be payed by. Mr. 
Giese, and Liszt’s ‘ 
**Tasso.” Howarp MALcom LICKNOR, _ 


Director Wilhelm Gericke gave the patrons 
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‘of the symphony concerts another programme — 


of rare excellence last evening, ana again 


proved that his vacation research for inter- | 


@sting novelties for the present season was 
Rotunrewarded. The soloist for the evening 
Was Miss Emma Juch, and the programme 
Was made up as follows: 


phony in D major, No. 2... ..eee0eee-haydn 
“Marriage uf Figaro’’........+++++. Mozart 
“ue aged orchestra. ....++++++.kdouard Lalo 
wi lano, “Die Allmacht”....F. Schubert 
antasie, ‘‘From Italy,” Richard Strauss 


Miss Juch’s singing was as enjoyable as 
ever, aud the welcome she had from the audil- 
ence told conclusively of her popularity with 
the Boston musical public. The ‘“figaro” 
arias, OCherubim’s songs, “Non So Piu Cosa 


Bon” and “Voi Che Sapete,”’ were ating with 
li the sentiment and feeling demanded by 
ese graceful compositions, and the artistic 

interpretation of the two selections charmed 

all. The Schubert song, “Die Allmacht,” 
exhibited the dramatic quality of 


iss Juch’s voice two the best ad- . 


Vantage, and she has seldom given better 
evidence of her grand abilities as a cor ert 
singer than ip this seleciion. Both nun:pers 
were most heartily applauded, andMiss Juch 
Was recalied tu bow her acknowledgments 
after each of her appearances. The s”ia- 
phonic fantasie, ‘In Italy,” wtroduced EKich- 
ard Strauss to the Boston concert staye, as 
this composer has never before had a hearing 
here, It would be difficult to imagine a 
stronger contrast than that presented by the 

riormance of the Haydn symphony and 

3 In Italy,’ and yet it was eusy to enjoy 
and appreciate both works as played on this 
occasion. The composer of “In [taly,”’ who 
succeedea Von Bulow as conductor of the 
Meiningen band and is now associate con- 
ductor of the Munich Opera House, 


is yet a young man, and there is little evi- | 


nee in this fantasie of any marked respect 

or old musical forms, but in his defiance of 
accepted rules he siows originality and in- 
vention rather thav eccentricity; and the 
ork is a thoroughly interesting specimen of 

@ modern school of writing. The fautasie 
}in four movements: “Ou the Campagna” 
dante), ‘ln the Ruins of Rome” (Allegro 
atne)y and’ “Nerpalias, Fotki 
»), and ‘“Neap 0 e 

, and each of the divisions is 


7 7 1 ch 
ne Tr we f yy" 4 v o(Oe 
he ani, combired. Kven the) 
ub, using Liszt’s powe 


symphonic poem,. 
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: Sonigokee spats meindia tendenres, ds | 
spite the Wagnerian free dom of his writing, { 
s 


and the striking devices used throughout ¢ 
part of the work give it a very 
character. The fragmentary ideas of the 
second movement make a realistic tone 
icture of ‘‘Rome’s ruins,” but the genius of 
he composer has made this movement an in- 
teresting study, despite this characteristic. 
The poetic side of the composer is admirabl 


shown in the third mo *ment, whic 


is full of suggestions of life ou the “Shores of 
Borrento,” and has many rneful themes 
which add to its enjoyable features, The 
final movement “Neapolitan Folklife” is by 
tar the must realistic bit ot prograinmme music 
of recent date and brings oufin vold relief 
the stir, activity and bustle of life ina 


‘busy city. Some ofthe fotk songs used by the 
composer were recognized ase familiar to | 
- America as well as mnt & and their introduc- 

tion caused a smile to | 


tion into such a Ccumpos 
come to niany of the staid patrons of these 
concerts. The rhapsody by Lalo maae an- 


other novelty to be added to the seasou’s , 
record and the composition proved a@ most | 


enjoyable specimen _ of the now 
rapidly rising  favorite’s genius. The 
rhapsody is dedicated to M. Colonne, the 
Paris conductor who first brought M. Lala 
to the nutice of the music lovers of Paris, 
and did so much toward having ‘bis opera, 
“Le Roid’Ys,” accepted there. ‘Thejwork 1s 
scored for full orchestra, including the pic- 
colo, a quartet of trumpets, bass drum, tam- 
bourine, harp, and each of the two chief divi- 
ions oi: the rhapsody have many brilliant 
eatures. The music of Lala is full of vi- 
vacity and ftunefulness, and the  scor- 
ing is rich in its colorings. A Scandi- 
navian dance tune is used in the second 
part of the rhapsody with fine effect, and the 
entire work is full of originality and indl- 
viduality. Both these novelties were played 


With fine success, and the charming simplicity - 


of the old fashionea Haydn symphony was 
equaily well displayed iu the reading given it 
Dy Mr. Gericke. Next Saturday evening 
r, Fritz Giese is to be the soloist, and the 
rogramine v@§l be music to “Prometheus,” 
eeliwoven ; neerto for ’Cello, op, 34, A. 


Inder; syayphonic noem, “Tasso,” List. 
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There is a period 
the second movement of Richard Strauss’s 
fantasie, where it is evident 

particu- 
but gener- 


“In Italy” 
the composer became lost in a 
larly dark spot in ‘‘Rome’s Ruins;”’ 
ally the movement pictures a rather 


cemetery. Are there cattle in Naples? 
lappear that Strauss thought so, and in 
the fourth movement of bis fantasie attempts to 
illustrate wbat their bray is—but as it is don- 
keys that bray, not cattle, we conclude Richard 
rode abont Naples, and took his material lor 
musizal illustration in the sights and sounds 
pecrest tohim. It would be a pleasant coincl- 
dence were the Symphony orchestra, or one o! 
the vecal societies when giving a concert with 

W eid’s 
up right 


would 


orchestra, to introduce Arthur 
‘Italia’? suite; it would = stand 
well beside Richard Strauss’s more 
plex picture along quite similar 


+ te 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Too long, and for once, too dry. The very best 
work of ahewas at the beginning, and that was the 


“Haydn symphony, No.2, B.& H. (this does not 


mean Brandy and Hotwater) which was taken with 


just the right degree of conservatism, the ancient 


tempi, which were always more moderate than in 


our time, being perfectly given, and the entire work 

being a delight to everyone who could appreciate 

symmetry and daintiness. : | 
Miss Emma Juch was the soloist of the concert. 


Wecan commend her ciear enunciation, her purity 
_of intonation, and her expression in the sweeter pas- 
sages; but, farther than this, not even the most par- 
tial critie could go. 
_breadth she was deivent, and there was a dryness 
and an apparent effort in her singing of Schubert’s 


‘1 the passages demanding 


“Almighty” which made the number tolerated rather 
than admired. A voice like that of Fursch Madi is 
needed for such a grand selection. 

Lalo’s rhapsody tor orchestra was a very attractiy 
piece, in the style of Bizet and Massenet, who are, 
for some occult reason, tabooed from the symphony 
programmes. ‘The first part of the work was the 
best, having a true idealization of the folk music, 
and having the real, tropical flavor. The second 
part however, was too much given over to pereussed- 
ness, and had trumpet, drum, and every kind of 
noise in too great protusion. 

Strauss’ Symphony “In Italy” was not a_ success 


| We preferthe other Strauss’ waitzes. It contains 


many beautiful thoughts, but the composer seems 
so much afraid of giving them in anordinary man- 
ner, that he falls into one continuous vein of bom- 
bast. Nothing is natural, nothing is spontaneous. 
Even the rollicking time of ‘Funicoli-Funicola,” 
which is the grand work of the last movement, is so 
distorted that Denza (its composer) would not know 
It. it may have been a good study in thematic de- 


velopment for those who ase familiar with the melody, | 


but for the hot pollot (if such ever penetrate into the 


sacred precincts of a Symphony concert) it must | 
have been boredom pure and simple. Such an. 
occurred during this work has |! 
concerts. | 
Many could not even wait for the end of the move- | 


exodus as 
seldom been seen at these 


luents, but boldly walked out during the music. It 
Is & pity ! here is another young composer meeting 
with shipwreck, simply because he believes that the 
style of expression used by Mozart, and the old 
school, is inadequate to modern ideas, and that he 


must modulate through the whole circle of keys in. 


every few measures if he is to be recognized as a 
genius. It was peculiarly r-tortunate for Mr. 
Richard Strauss (perbaps ii was an irony of fate) 
that a Haydn symphony should have begun the pro- 
cramme, tor it allowed the audience to see at once 
that good music could be expressed in the simplest 
forms and in the most direct and intelligible manner 


Boston Symphony Concert. 
he tenth concertof the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


| to Mu-lc Hall, last night presented two new works, one 
8 apiody for orchestra, by Edouard Lalo and the 
yi ra Symphonic Fantasie, by Kichurd Strauss. The |. 
a mer Is Only known to our concert room by the beau 
phat he mphonie Espsgnol” for violin and orchestra, 
| Hater uced by Mr. Lorfiler, who played the solo 
| Pee while Strauss is pot known here at all. 
| eee 8 Rhapsody is in two movements and is 
written in the ultra modern Style, as fur as harmony 
| ee orchestration are concerned, though it 1s stronger 
| meee lo 'Y and more positive in its rhythms thin 1s tue 

1usic Of the new echool. The first movement is full of 


| It bris:‘les with difficulties, but i; was brilliantl 


remarkably biiliian:, rich in evlor and origiral in char- 


acter. The ctecond movement is not as i 
ntere 
though it has much force and a broad sweep of oun 
that is exccedingly impressive. It was finely piayed 
and very well received. Of the Strauss Fantasie it is | 


ie lo write ona single hearing. It is cer. | 
| 


FA: Charm, and the instrumentation iT.) 


tiinly ai rcinarkable effort, for a compo 
twenty-five years old, The influence oF Wiewer i 
vigorously emphasized all throuzh the work, both in its 
exireme and often dangerously bold harmunie~ and jn) 
the scoring, especially for the masses of brass wind. There 
are four movements, which are spun out to a great 
length, and there isa mouctony of color and style ip 
them that becomes at last wearisome; but of the innate. 
power and the fine workmanship of the comporition | 
there can be nodoubt. There sre some exquisite mo.- | 
ments of melody, bur they are all too bilef; and there 1s | 
an abundance, almost an over abunidacee of masterly 
Instrumental ¢ ff cts, but there seemed to be & VAZuUeNEss | 
inthe treatment of the themes, which might probably | 
disappear upon a closer acquaintance with the work, | 
| 
and clearly played, neve:theless. The other i | 
rtrumental selection was Haydn’s fine symphony | 
in D, 0.2 B. & H.). No more perfect reading of a) 
Hay:in symphony bas been hearn here than that vouch. | 
suled this one by Mr Gerick: »and the orchestra acquit- | 
ted itself in its most flexible and finished manner. The 
soloist was Miss Emma Juch, who ‘ang **Vol che sa 
pete” and *‘No 80 piu Cosa son,” from Mozart’s **Mar. 


| 


| riage Oo’ Figaro” with the orchestra, and Schubert's | 


“Die Allmacht” with he plano, Miss Juch elected for | 
some revson or « ther, to Inttulge In the uneony ention. | 
ality Of loging the Mozart’s airs in German, instead of 
[tulian, Wuich, of course, she had 2 perfect right todo 
hut it was a surprise and unaccountable just the same. 
Her singlog Was fresh «nd spirited, as usual; but she 
was notin good voice, her tones counding harsh and 
worn, possibly the resuit of over-work. She was 
warmly applauded, and recalled after each eiYort, 
quacuanmeneeittees: ca. } y 4 
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MUSICAL MATTERS, 


The Tenth Symphony Concert—Richard 
Strauss’s ‘In Italy.” 


r i ! 
The tenth Symphony concert programme was: 
EENYUMecccscce s S¥mphony in D-major, No. 2 (Bb. & Ty? 
Mozart \rias, froin tha “Marriage of Figaro,” 
a (@) **Voi che Sapete,”’ ; 
(4) “Non so piu cosa son.’ 
RED oc oe oenb a5 iss s cde eeedenicken .. Rhapsody for Orchestra 
, (Firat time in Boston,) 
Schubert Soug with piano, ‘Die Allmacht.”’ 
Richard Strauss..Ssmphonic Fantasie, “In ltaly,”’ op, 1@ ; 
Inthe Campagna. (Andante), 
In Rome’s Ruins, Allegro molto con brio), 
(on the Shores of Sorento. (Andantino). 
Neapolitan Folk-Life, (Allegro moliv), 
(First thine in Boston.) 


Miss Emma Juch was the singer. 
Ol the two novelties the Rhapsody is much | 
the more musical composition. Mr. Strauss hag | 


_ tremendous courage to put forth a work so big, ~ 


Vain and pompous as the Germanicised “Italy,’” 
drawn on the boldest Wagnerian plan, and 
showing in places a desire to outdo the Bayreuth 
mister in combining instruments; yet one ap- 
plaids this effort of a youth of twenty-five 
because it is immensely promising. Strauss, 
who is associate conductor of the Munich Opera, 
a protege of Raff and Von Bulow, has much to 
learn before he can command himseif; he works. 
crudely with his often excellent material ; before 
he has fully drawn his subject he begins to put - 
on the tints, andy as he is a feverish sort. of 
painicr, the result is often indefinite and con 
fusing. He has the fault of. youth in not 
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rca tunes of gay Naples. Though musi-: or . 


cally “mixed it is ingeniots and interesting. 
frauss has learned the usefulness of end- 

g his movements vigorously and with some- 

1 thing like a deliberate cliifix; some.of his ways 
a may be theatric but the desired effect is at- 
ae ined. He also knows what a good tune is; 
melodically his ‘‘Italy’’ is really rich, but (bar- 
Y ing the last movement) he is unable to make 
‘the best use of his material, preferring a struc- 
' ture which is harmonically. prodigious to one 
“Inelodically well formed. Mr. Gerickedid well to | 
“play the work, for we all want to keep in touch 
‘With the times: ort of the wild oats of the 
“young men of today will come the mature grain 
Ofche future. The performance did not show | 
excessive familiarity with the score; the Fan- 


b 


he pote 
pangs 8s Spanish or ista and taste. 


The second portion was less refined and seemed 


like a poor version of some of the thoughts and 


seoring of Massenet, who by the way is never 


accorded a hearing at these concerts. There 


was a too constant use of percussion and of 
brass, and everything, aithough excellently 
played, § seemed brought to a 


lower and coarser level. Strauss’ 


' 


| 
| 


-tasie is;very trying throughout and demands | 
constant;watcbfulness on the part of all the. 
‘players. itis said that Mr. Thomas prepared | 
‘it for performance in New York ane twelve | 


‘the simpler side of music; it was beautifully | 
played. The contrasts afforded by the in- 
strumental features of this programme were 
extreme. Miss Juch sang, as is her wont, 


| 
3 


Jaborious: rehearsals. | 
Haydn’s lovely little Symphony represents 


earnestiy and with expression, but her voice 


“seemed weary. ‘The concert was too long. and 
-asis usual with Mr. Gericke, the important 
| number was badly placed in the programme: 


nearly one quarter of the people on the floor "| 
forced sweetness. ‘The wood wind (espectally 


of the hall passed out before the Strauss piece 
was reached. ‘The programme of the next con-° 


“Cerf with Fritz Giese, soloist, is: Music to 
**Prometheus,’’ Beethoven; Concerto for ’Cello. 
Op. 34, A. Lindner; Symphonic poem, ‘‘Tasso,”’ 
_ Liszt. 


Gdv> The Symphony Concert. . 

The programme of Saturday’s concert ua) 
too long, and was notas interesting as usual! 
It began and ended witha symphony, but the 
contrast between the two symphonies cannot 
be expressed to those who did not hear them. 

‘To present the work of Richard Strauss on the 
game programme with Haydn's symphony in D 
major was like placing one of Walt Whitman’s 
effusions beside an idylle of Theocritus. It was 
most umfortunate for Strauss. The Haydu 

uk i was performed with exquisite 

nish; and it is worthy of notice that Mr. 
Gericke fully understands the proper applica- 
tion of the tempo marks in these early classical 
works. Such words as adagio, aliegro, presto, 
etc, were all used in a more moderate sense by 

“the old tone masters than with us. The; slow 
“movements were a little quicker, the 
‘Yapid ones a trifle slower than in 
‘the modern usage. The conservatism 
of j©ur conductor is admirably in 
place with all the Mozart and Haydn works, 
although it sometimes robs the later and more 

sensational | school of some of its fire. Miss 
Einma Juch was the soloist and made her best 
# inka in “Voi che Sapete,”’ which she sang in 


anc Attistic mtelligence. In the other selec- 


mn with much clearness of enunciation | 


Symphony § pleased neither audience nor 
critic. Maccaroni should not be stewea with 
sour-krout, nor should a hearty Lialian folk- 


song like “Punicoli-Funicola’’ be developed in 
the ultra teutonic fashion that it is in this work. 
The composer trices to be altogethsr too ob- 
struse in every part of the work, and although 
he gives some fine melodic thoughts, he at once 
' crushes them out in a whirl of development. It 


is another boat which has been shipwrecked | 


upon the Wagner rock. Such straining for 


effect, such restlessness of modulation, would 


be out of place in any symphony, but became 
ludicrously inappropriate when applied to an 
airy, charming Lltalian subject. The picture of 
neapolitan folk-iife seemed far more suggestive 


| of life in the Munich Royal Acatemy compo- | 


sition Classes. No neapolitan would ever drive 
his favorite street song through the circle of 
keys in such a bewildering fashion. Yet the 
clatter of drums, tambourines, cymbals and 
Other percussion gave at least a physical idea of 
the vivacity of Naples. 

The tbird movement was the hest of the 
work, for here at least there was an occasional 
touch of nature, and someiimes even an un- 


the oboe) and the hern were finely used in thia, 
and in fact one could find but few technical 
flaws in the performance. Conductor and 
orchestra must have labored arduously at the 
symphony, but at the end they must have felt 


with the Little boy who had just attained the | 
mastery of the alphanet, a great doubt as to 


whether it was worth while to go through so 
much to gain so little. 

Lhe auditors marched out by platoons during 
the pauses between the movements, and some 
of the boider ones even made a dash for the 
doors during the performance. Nevertheless 


one should be glad that this new work has been | 
given a hearing in Boston, but there will be wo | 


urgent demand for its speedy repetition. 
Louis C, HLsSoNne 
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CONCERY. 


Lndantino, Ldaaio, A llerro. 
inale, Allegretto, Allegro molto, Presto. 


CONCERTO for VioLONCELLO. on. 34. 


Allegro....Serenade (andante).— Taren 


i,‘ , : . | , 
(iirst time in Boston. ) 


SYMPHONIC POEM, *Tasso.’’ 


SOLOIST: 


Mk. FRITZ GIESE. 
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ig aa: Baer er pea a as... | of wafting ‘across the Atlantic. Lindner was a 
Eleventh Symphony Concert; Mr. Giese, | very respectable ’cello player in Hanover and 
Soloist—A New Concerto. had the good fortune to have the music pub. 


| | Jished. He writes pleasant] d Golter- 
The programme of the eleventh Sym : Pp ¥Y,80 does Golter- 
Stieber was : aympbony mapn, and in a manner calculated to win & 


Beethoven, Music to the Ballet, “Men of Prome.- play er, for he CGR SOM poss a melody and writ di 
‘ theus,” op. 43. virtuosic periods by the handful; but the result 

verture— ‘ ; : NA; 

Te, AH6 Alignce don bois: 2S music does not rank high. Mr. Giese, w - 

batts rye con brio, presto, made some condensations of a not over long 

; egro. . Wi pel 

XV. Andantino, Adagio, Allego. ort yiabon piers hi and in the serenade — 

“¥ 4. Kinale, Allegretto Allegro molto, | With a charming style; some diffi t s 

' A, Lindner, Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra, op. 34. of har Sag she 7 . é fid cH DESC ORST 
Allegro.—Serenade (andante).—Taren- armonics were confi ently executed, He 4 


telle (allegro vivace.) received two cordial recalls at the close of the 
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. (First time in Boston.) 
Liszt, symphonic Poem, ‘*Tasgo.”’ 


Mr. Fritz Giese was the soloist. 

At first this list seemed a nondescript, but we 
have reached the conclusion that it is a novel 
combination of men and INManners, as a whole 
more clever than not. Mr. Gericke, with bis 


_ Babitual indecision, played fewer of the 
“Prometheus”? numbers by three than he at 


first «lected to play, or were printed in the 
analytical programme. The time signatures of 
the eight incidental movements at first an- 
nounced to be played, are so allied to each 
other that it was not at all Strauge that some 
of the audience had reached the conclusion that 
three more numbers were to follow what was 
the final presto. With the exception of the 
overture and possibly number two, it is believed 
that the selections from Beethoven's. ballet 
music had not been played here. Beethoven 
rose tO HO great heights in this occasional 
music—the motive of which is exactly parall- 
eled in Arthur Suwllivan’s “Maeboth’’ music 
Low being rehearsed in London for Mr. Irving's 
production of Shakespeare's play—except ‘‘Mae- 
beth’’ is nota ballet. But thatthe Stamp of the 
man is upon it is undeniable. The numbers that 
scemed best, barring the overture, whieh all 
“uinateurs know, were the three Jast, though the 
March (number eight) is interesting. Number 
‘hirteen is Haydn pure and simple; in the an- 
dantino of number fifteen the music is very 
winning (in performance the strings achieved 
an almost perfect diminuendo), while the finale 
is built on a theme the master used later in his 
third symphony. ‘This musis was interesting : 
tohear it met the desire of the curious and 
pleased the musical, 

Liszt’s ‘fasso” had a painstaking and an 
earnest performance; there might have been 
more emotion in the reading; there was great 
refinement. Liszt paints boldiy and the subject 
calls forth his best powers. Iliustrating some 
instrumental niceties in the performance we 
mention the alleyretto and the manner in which 
the two themes, one in the strings, the other in 
the wood-wind band, were depicted. The in- 
spiring alleqro con molto brio was magnificently 
performed ; the brass choir, particularly trom- 
bones and trumpets, were above reproach. The 
performance of ‘‘Tasso”’ illustrated as forcibly 
4$ anything heard this season the lovely tone 


work. The next programme will begin with 
Mozart’s Symphony in E flat; next comes Mosz- 
koweki’s Violin Concerto, the solo part to be 
played by Mr. Timotiee Adamowski; Saint- 
Saens’s C minor Symphony is the remaining 
number; we learn wi.h pleasure that the com. 
porer’s score of the symphony will be followed 
in its integrity, that is, the piano part will | 


not be turned over in stricken form to the 


harp. ‘a 
For some time past considerable anxiety has 
prevailed in musical circles in regard to certain ru- 
mors as to the possibility of conductor Gericke 


- deciding to sever his connection with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra at the close of the present 
season. It is well known that Mr. Gericke’s con- 
tract with Mr. Higginson is about to expire, and 
that it is the latter’s desire to have it renewed. 
Mr. Gericke, on the other hand, while very keer- 
ly appreciating his artistic associations here, has 
found it almost impossible to reconcile himself. to 
the very erratic character of our New England 
Climate. ‘There are reasons, however, why Mr. 
Gericke may be induced to think quite favorably 
of a renewal of this contract. While Buston is 
unquestionably indebted to Mr. H. L. Higgiuson, | 
more than to any one else, for the enviable reputa- 
tion thathas come to itas one of the most gratify- 


_ Ing results of the concerts that have been given 


here by Mr. Gericke and the Boston Symphony > 
Orchestra, it is equally true that, as a result of Mr. 

Higginson’s appreciation of him, Mr. Gericke has | 
been enabled to take rank with the most eminent 
of orchestral conductors. His artistic worthiness | 
of the reputation he has attained will not be ques- | 
tioned, but it has been his rare good fortune to find | 
in this country, as the well-merited complement | 
of his musical ability, one of the largest and best 
qualified orchestras of musicians and artists that 


- has ever been organized. Now it will not be 


doubted that an orchestra on the other side of the 
Atlantic, such as Mr. Gericke might desire to con- 
duct, is very difficult for any conductor to obtain. 
Ergo it is not easy to understand how Mr. Ger- 
icke has any assurance of being enabled to ad- 
vance his reputation as a conductor by returning 
to the vaterland, and it would not only seem tor 
the musical interests of Bostou but for Mr. Ger- | 
icke’s professional interests, as well, that he 
should remain bere. Should his health permit. 
him to do 50, musical Boston will indeed be for- 
tunate, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
ailelse concerned will be made happy. Should | 
he conclude, however, not to renew his contract, 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Higginson will be ena- 
bled to secure the services of a conductor of ac- 
hnowledged eminence and ability; such, for ex- 
ample, as Theodore ‘Thomas or ove or two others 
who might be named. 


x 
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Beethoven Shown as a Com- 


e t 
Ty ; iliar © ilan in the spring of | 
Tn Selections from the Unfamiliar “Hlen || #4 the Scala of Milan in toe coe more intro. 


_sits down to read him through will find 
(acter and no inspiration within it. If|line step and time. 


story and action of a great ballet? 


wht BS ithe iin De i loi ES, od | MSL kk ik ale Shai lca warms <hr Ona 


° ' ite 
eh i 
ae? er hung 
: y a a as.” . ral rag | 

bat a CR 1-in the 

boat NN ata comiaaieD y a ere | 
3 ey hy) SAS Paya th p Cae, ware % 4 
‘, bal 3 . , J A - 
moulded as > strong 


ad 


: course 
! ... vided. That it must have 
d points is proved by the 
P oser of Ballet Music vert ot ac Ba anondeded at considerable 
: intervals the original perfermances, one of 
he most notable being that snpom phehPd 


duced, and other music wasadded to what 
Beethoven’s score supplied. 
The concert room has always drawn from 


The *‘Prometheus’’’ Music, 


of Prometheus.” 


Mr. Giese Plays a Jello Concerto of | and selections have been frequently used as 


entr’acte entertainment in theatres; but 


Lindner, New to Boston. . 
fA ae os 


~ 


a : | ever likely to be. The overture has been 
NE would hardly ex- | known here for 40 years, and has always 


Of Beethoven's. mu- | fancy of its strong, gravely iinpericus and 
ven’s mu- | fancy of its strong, ger ( 
: et i gS ben || awakening chords, followed as they are by 
ae | that placid, soft expectant state, out of 
fied as it 1s, there | which gradually emerges a growing life, 
would appear a full | tirst moving diffidently and dainiily, then 
set of incidental expending slowly and under the impulse of 
written ex- | oc’asional reiterations of urgent chords, to 
tell ballet the spirited and free motion of its briliiant 
pressly for a ballet | ending. | 
constructed for the | some other numbers, especially a slow 
theatre upon the | movement or two, and the exh'larating 
thological and | finalr have been given to Loston by previ- 
rote ous “On uctors, Lut Mr, Gericke’s present 
fanciful lines of the | cojuction of eight pieces beside the overture 
Italan school. But | is the largest )et made. It would be imprac- 
the greatest of all | t cable to attempt a description of these ex- 


masters had to live tracts, some of which melt directly into . 


} 
; 


; others with only an instaut’s suspension 
by bread, just as Shakespeare’s King | while others again include within bri 
Richard I. said that even moON- | space several changes of time or manner. 


archs must do; and 


it is not probable that the whole has ever : 
been given publicly in this country, or is | 


' 


so whoever | Some points may be noted as characteristic | 


of the series as a whole, tir t among which | 
are the extreme melodiousness and definite- | 


many a page and many a work which ness of the figures and the positi\eness of | 


peaks plainly of the commission which | the accents by which they are emphasized, 
‘aubt be ciaented and could be satisfied | In the swifter measure the first violins con- 
hich had a pleasant ex- | stantly lead oii witk phrasesso clean cut and 
with something whic har- || 80 encouraging that nobody fit to take 
ternal form, even if there;were little char- | part in the dance could help keep- 
ral - the ~-ghapo3 
0; ith a good will and | passages, especially suc as may be 
a? i isste rae: wad ackeone music for | guess d out as belonging to scenes wnere 
merce Nand ©xquis ~ Magic | §Piritual power is controlling the modelle 
such trash asis the book of ‘The ny | images to human F caine Pe a on, waeey are 
Fiute,”’ why should not Beethoven con O- | great unisons an rolling basses such as 
i the | only Beethoven wrote; and yet again there 
Seer, eecompany and iluminate are’ persuasive and lingering movemeuts 
9 ‘ch Mr, || When the oboe, the clarinet or the ’ce!lo 
In “The Men of Prometheus’”—which Mr. | sings dreamy, pastoral or sentimental 


Gericke gave at the beginn ng of his last | strain’, as in still other places the bassoon 


evening’s programme in more ample filus- | intrudes its quaint humor unexpectedly. | 


'In the heroic and martial measures which 
tration than had ever been done here be- ‘come in as the finale draws near, the brass 


fore—the master had a subject not warts speaks out fully and the drunis rumble and 
sympathetic, and which his genius enavied peat, 
i ao to treat that, while the severalnum- ,_ As weknow Beethoven now, we cannot 


: } uch a task was below the level 
bers suited their terpsichorean purposes, Of “aygesd ~ oa. ben lockina as it eithous 


they could also often wortily represent the | drawing comparisons, we cannot help rec- 
Simanship. oe ee | ognizing how that genius understood a 

: : . | requirements to which 1 : , 
This ballet, composed by Salvatore Vie | Toit eupplying the accompaniment for a 
| ow teed emnally provuced on et te tableau or the genet lie AE gg ret 
the benorit of one of the company a tt | Eg By ‘of a fizure with its 
in brief represents Prometheus ag breaks } pironttes and twirls and poses it could 


ing life into two statues, and as then lead- ® true enough to itself to crea e some- 


Ay on. te 3 Phas jy Og || thing whose grace, purity, breadth and in- 


| div duality would give it aright tolive in 


sic, the dramatic arts of comedy | @!¥, occa- 
pee 4% zedy, the lightsome dances of estimation long after that which gave 


. ic figures ,of Pan, | 
a Ba the, statelier teares of Bacchus, | forgetfulness. 


6 : . 
shown in his heroic and notin Ins | | Certo for the violonce lo. hitherto un- 


oe et 
re  — 


sion for it should be cast into disuse aud : 
extin order on the programme came a 


| 
| + {*Tasso,” which is one of the most interest. | 
a 
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|| born at Dessau in Bt ouy in 1820, and as 

||| early as his seventeenth year came in 

| | notice and esteem as a’cello player, an 
was enrolled among the court musicians at 

|| Hanover, He wrote a number of composi- 


| 

| | tions for his instrument, and, so far as may 
| 
| 


be judged from hearing this one and hear- : 
ing about others, he \\as very successful. | 
Th sis apt to be the case when a virtuoso | 


i 


is a'so a good “all-round” musician and has 

|| some ideas of his own to express, as the 

' | compositions of thegreat pianists and vio- 

|| lin’sts, like— pnalbery. Liszt, Kubinstein, 

Sarasate, Wilhelmj, Leonard and many 
others amply demonstrate. 

There are the usual three movements in 


the concerto-—an allegro, which passes bv a | 


few bars for modulation into an andante, 


taking tiie form of a serenade, and a tar. 


antella, which is of course :n allegro of ar- 
dint and vivac ous character. ‘There is 


nothing abstr se avout the work, tut it | 
has excelent qualities and is full of inter. 


est. The themes are not long: they are dig. 
tinct enough to impress themseives at once 
upon the ear and to be easily kept in view 
when they come to be varied or to be trans- 
| f.rred from the solo instrument to the or- 
chestra. ‘this, by the way, is generally 
-uborvinated when the soloist is playing, 


but receives a generous compensation in | 


the fulness and freedo i: aliowed when its 
turn co. es to speak, 


movements in ail respects. It is 
|smooth and very sustained, its subject 
is quite long and the player must use his 
best tone and his most genial stile while 
in the others brilliancy, readiness and dex- 
terity are required for his execution and 
elastic and diversified accentuation for his 
| | reading. The orchestral treatment varies 
| | With the movements, being quiet and long- 
| | drawn, with a good deal of horn tone for 
| | the serenade, a decided string flavor torthe 
_ | allewro and a vigorou; accent with instru- 
ments of percussion for the t»rantella, 
| | Which also has one delightful bit of flute 
| | embroidery, arounda reposeful passage in- 
| | troduced midway for the ’cello. 


Mr. Giese 


played this concertoin almost all respects 
| a8 comparatively few men whom American 
| concert-rooms know can play it. He hasa 
rare command of emotional tone, and he 
has the skill to touch the highest notes with 
purity, the lowest with nobility, and all 
Without scratch or jar or awkward- 
ness. He executes with admiratle 
freedom and apparent ease, phrases 
with sureness and good taste, and passes 
over difiiculties with so lhght and accus- 
tomed a movement th t one thiiks thev 
cannot be so dangerous as they appear. But 


he has one fault which ought tu be corrected 4 
at once and forever—an inaccuracy of in- 


tonation, especially in the u per: strings, 
which too frequently mars the effect and 
beauty of a phrase which 1s rising to an 
expected climax, but falls just a shade 
short of perfect onin reaching it. He gave 


the andante with exquisite sweetness and 


id marvels oi execution in the long and 


tnocting cadenza. He was applauded afte 
| the serenade twice recalled at the end, an 
Presented with a basket of owers. 

__ The third and Jast number of the pro- 
‘@iamme was Ligzt’s symphonic poem, 


| Ing an estimable of all the dozen whicb he 
— Wrote, The reader may remember that 


eS added as a second title the words 


ment aod Triumph”; and these well 
Suggest the thoughts which he has desired to 
present as most significan: of the poet, hisex- 


dp ST 1olie: J nD si ng stanzas f mT q 


The serenade makes | 
a strong contrast to the other two | 
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| Poems. [have heard much popular onie 
| and noise in amt corners of Italy, but 
ould never think of accusing gon rs 
f singing, nor have I ever run across any 
asso except in the extraordinary Bes 
ol pace of the improvisers along the shores | | 
s. i 

Be that as it may, Liszt has a short 
|| melody which is at once peculiarly res- 
|| 81ve and peculiarly susceptible of moditica- 
|| tion in mood and manner. This be uses to 
| represent Tasso, and he couples with it in 
| the earlier movements another short strain 
of almost doleful character, the poignancy | 
of whch is intensified by the disson- | 
ant chords which often accompany it, : 
ithe course of the poem is to hint 
at Tasso’s noble melancholy in the | | 
jislands and lagoons and palaces of 
Venice, at h s isolation in the midst of the : 

gayety of the court of Ferrara, und the final 
| recognition and honor pai to his gory 
) Therefore the'l'asso phrase is always d; 
} at first almost inseparable from the 
laments of the other music; then’ distinct 
from the ‘oyous abandonment of festivity 
and finally swelling into the pomp and 
sonority of splendid state. 

In developing this poem, which, like so 
many of Liszt’s orchestral works, is but an 
| ©Xpansion and elaboration of what was first 
composed for the pianoforte, the author has 
shown a greater reserve, a truer poetry than 
on many other occasions. The sub ect in 
itself does not encourage to extravagance, 
and even the finale, th ugh it should at- | 
tempt to be superv enough to be called | 
glorious could not become excessive in any | | 
particular without depa ting from the 
gravely jubilant spirit, which alone is ap- 
propriate for a Tasso’s triumph. 

The PORT AI In © was just of the right 
length, falling within an hour and a half, 
and the orchestra was in its best form 
throughout. The marked contrast in the 
Beethoven music, and especially its airy 
nimbleness and the hearty mirth of some of 
the later allegros, were perfectly portrayed, 
| and in the *"Tasso” there was just the right 
| poetic touch for the main subject, wh le the 
opposing themes. kept in due subordination, 
had also. sutticient strength of ovposition. 
Many minor details calied for great watch- | 
fulness and nice adjustment, and. Mr. | 
Gericke om tted nothing. am | 

At the next concert Mr. Adamowski will | 
play a violin concerto, new to Boston, 

y Moszkowski, which [I hope may 
not be crushed between the upper and 
nether millstones of the two symphonies, 
which make the other numbers of the pro- 

ramme. These are Movart’s E t at and 

aint-Saens’ third, the latter_being new to | 
Boston, although it has been heard in New — 
York a couple of seasons ago. 
( HowakD Matcom TICKNOR. 


aatarien 
AT LECTURE ON MUSIC. 
{'Weitten for the Gericke album.} 


Say thou, if one of Music seeks’. 
‘To learn the inventor’s name, “Give o’er.’” 
Long before Cadmus gave the Greeks 
.. ~ tis alphabeta—long before 
*“*Vowels or consonants were found— 
-,. Was born this mystery. of sound. 
Kre Adam yet had spoken word 


: ‘hen Evé appeared, and he stood dumb 
‘aE ee 
: f 


init 


scious of a tongue, 
ith mute emotion stirred, 
“ Could only bite her pretty thamb— 
.... The nightingale, and many an unknown bird, 
The lark and oriole had sung, : ' 
And Music’s language was in Eden heard. 


T. W. PARSONS, 
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“The Symphony Programme of This After-— 
‘noon and Tomorrow Evening. 

The Prométheus. music will take up the © 
‘greater part of the concert. Although no one - 
“ean rank this work as one of the greatest of the — 
‘master’s compositions, it is so seldom given in © 
‘Ws entirety that it will have considerable in- 
“terest even to veteran concert-goers. ‘the over- 
‘ture is the part best known, and 1s for once in a | 
‘different form from Beethoven's usual efforts in | 
‘this field. ne master genorally followed the , 
‘Vine of Gluck in his overtures, and if Gluck — 
“Was the founder, Beethoven was certainly the 
fd Imipator of the dramatic overture. But in 
-“Prometheus’’ he gives an overture following 


“the classical (sonata) form of Mozart, with 


rg! 


“themes in set relationship, developmext and re- 
“eapitulation, but in a bolder and freer style 
than his predecessor had attempted. The 
-ynodest form of the ‘Marriage of Figaro 
‘overture seems slight compared with she treat- | 
“ment of the themes in the “Prometneus’ over- 
“ture, yet they are reiations, as a terrier is a 
‘yélation to a greyhound. ‘‘Prometheus’’ is a 
‘ballet, composed for the Court Theatre at | 
Vienna, and performed there on the Zsih of 
“March, 1°01, and it therefore falls m the period 
‘ot Beethoven's earlic.t works of larg size. 

. Its music is not deep, and not even difficult, 
‘as much of Beethoven’s is. Even the overture 
‘makes no great technical demands upon th? 
“performers, and will not have caused them to 
“Gnterrupt their Christmas week with too many 
“rehearsals. The plot of the Ballet is of some- 
what ditierent material than tae Delibes’ sub- 
‘jects, but after all itremains a ballet. Prome- 
“theus steals the fire from heaven in a tumuiltu- 
ous and stormy passage, and therewith vivifies 
‘the made. The full 


‘especially niusic and dancing. After the over- 
“tne there comes another allegro, a picture of 
‘the tempest during which the sacred. spark is 
‘stolen. A regular panorama of events follows, 
“of which the chief parts are No. 5, in which Bee- 
‘thoven uses the harp, [ believe for the only 
time (it must be borne in mind that the concert 
p with pedals CAMG 
: existence nine years later). No. 
"8 which is one of. the liveliest and most playful 
‘of marches, and the Finale—No. 18—which con- 
‘tains themes which will be familiar to all clagsi- 
al musicians, particularly the one which be- 


hy , 


double action 


‘Game the chief motive of the finale of the | 


“Heroic symphony. Beethoven rarely stole 
‘from himself in this manner. That he did so 
‘Yn this instance only proves that he did not 
“yalue hisonly balict very highly. [nv point of 


s 


fact, the work (always excepting the overture) 


‘has about vanished from the world as far as | 


concert performance is concerned, and it will be 
emavelty t0 nearly all of the audience, and oe 
“which they are not likely to hear again. It 
“may be of interest to our readers to read an ex- 
“tract from a newspaper account of the first per- 
formance. Here it is :— 

“The action began with a thunder-storm. 
“The stage represented a grove, in which were 
eoncealed two of the children of Prometheus. 
Suddenly their father enters bearing ao lighted 
“torch. He applies the lighted torch to the breast 
‘of each, upon which they begin to move to and 
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g and. ennuyant hae ttn” 
‘creation lacks something, and finally brings his — 
children to Apollo that they may receive gifts — 
that shall perfect them,’’ etc. — 7 | 
The rest of the prezramme will not be con- 
ventional. A cello concerto by Lindner is to be 
given with Mr. Fritz Giese as soloist. Mr. Giese 
is among the foremost of the performers on this 
instrument. and his noble Stradivarius violin 


cello is probably the finest ever brought to | 


America. 

The Symphonic poem of ‘‘Tasso”’ by Liszt, is 
the finale of the concert, and will give a suffi- 
cient number of dissonances to counterbalance 
the unwonted lightness of Beethoven in the 
earlier part of the programme. 

Lovis GQ ELson. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
The Symphony Concert, J tr de 
Scarcely a person left the hall Saturday eveu- 


jing before the close of the concert—a notable 
j contrast to the happenings at the previous 
| Symphony. The programme was just about the 


ht length, and Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
“ Tasso,” was so delightful in itself, and so nicely 
rendered by Mr. Gericke, that no one had any 

excuse for not remaining until the close of th 

performance. The entire programme was varie 
sufficiently to keep up the interest of the aventay 
uditor, and the solo work for Mr. Giese, on the 
far of the evening. Mr. Giese 

is a favorite with the Symphony audiences. 

gore them a novelty Batutday evening—a 
oncerto never oer ayed in Boston—by 
Aug. Lindner, himself for ppany years a Meg 
celfo player nSaxony. The work is not 1ntri- 
cate in itself, bu + gave to Mr. Giese an oppor: 
nity to show his pemar able power over h 


cello, was af 


avorite instrume e most difficult bits o 
execution were done with ease, clearness an 
Bu ty of tone. His phrasing was excellent, an 
‘difficulties which one not as skilled a performer 
sty tt iese would naturally encounter in the 
rendition of such Sor counted with him, ap- 

arently, for no t. One could but admire the 

autiful toned instrument which Mr. Giese pos- 
gesses, and the Yara of artistic qualifications 
demanded in the rendition of the closing movee 
ment of the number are met by no one per- 
former in this portion of the country save Mr, 
| re He received an ovation at the close of the 
of er, and was made the recipient of a basket 


owers 
ballet music by Beethoven, composed by 
im Me but 80 years old; titled “Men of 
ometheus,” openg the concert. Nine mové- 
ents of this ballet music ere given, the 
ntire music for the play consisting of 16 nums 
ers. Some of these were familiar, es ially 
® overture, but many. of them received the 
first represe fation n Boston, The orchestr 
were in excellent mood for. ph performance | 
this usic and gave one of t 
C 

he cl num i was clearly and daintily 
| ven. It wat full of surprises, and called into 
req is{tion al] the resources of the band, The 
| wor as been given twice before at the Sy 

hony Concerts. lt will bear repetition agai 
: ® nessa ncert Mr. Adamowski oa e the 
soloist, a { ’s Symphony in E at an 
| $ ymphony No, 8in C minor by Saint Saénus 
will be given. ; 


» subject ? 
_ and me ry the most of these. 
» of the sacred fire from Olympus gave 

» for the intreduction of a earner ial organ 
» be regarded as the germ from which came the greater 
) tempest of the pastoral symphony: the application 
4 to Apollo to endow the rather colorless creations of 


the era (the 


eir best or 
— fully appreciated by the au lenos 
ng 


oy MUSIE. 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
_ Theresurrection of a large portion of Beethoven’s 
only ballet, was scarcely to be classed as a great 


honor to the composer’s memory. Beethoven him- 


self seems to havecared little for the work since he 
used it at a late: epoch as a store house from which 
to draw themes for other and loftier works. It is 


| Con 


among the very first of the large-sized works of the - 


composer, and was written atatime when he had 
not yet fairly become master of his tremendous 
powers. Thevery overture shows this (and thig is 


) the verv best part of the work) for it does not be- 
| long to the dramatic school which Beethoven 
brought to such a noble culmination in the Leonora 


Overture No. 3, but follows the more 


| symmetrical and less grand form established by 


Mozart. Beethoven and a baliet! what sympath 

could there have been between the master pe his 
There were a few majestic points in the 
The stealing 


Prometheus with the art of music, led to the early 
employment of the rather crude pedal harp of 
concert 


compositions of Beethoven; a rather manionette-like 


7 march, was also a touch of originalitv in a later part 
j of the work, and the finale was of interest hebaase 
7 \t contained a theme afterwards more grandly em- 
7 ployed in the heroic Symphony. But this was all 
7 the rest seemed to belong toa bygoneepoch. It bored 


. 
, 


} the Viennese public in 1801; and such ortions as 
were given didthe same office thoroughly fcr the 


+ Boston concert-goer in 1888. One might as well pre- | 


sent the symphonies of Gyrowetz, or the sonatas of 
Clementi, for all the connection some of the euimbere 
of “Prometheus” have with the musical thought of 
the present age. The work. except the overture, 
has passed from the repertoire, nor is it well to bring 
it back. One does not dwell upon 
the weakest plays of Shakespeare, one scarcely 
spends much time upon Milton’s “Paradise Re- 
siete one often omits the third part of Goethe’s 
Mvp. » and so we should wish the overture, in the 
- re, as in the recent past, to represent Beethoven’s 
rometheus”. Nevertheless it was a Curiosity; a 
berformance which none of the present generation 
had heard, and one which itis not likely to hear 
again, and as such it had about the same interest, to 
the critic a least, that the performance ot Mendels- 
| — S opera, “Camacho’s Wedding”, (presented in 
oston a few vears ago) possessed. It had no tech- 


H Hical difficulties, even the Overture demanding no 


re effort on the part of a weil trained orchestra, 
I} le some of the numbers had a Haydn simplicity. 
: cverthaaane the excellent performance charmed to 
! rie degree, and had two or three, instead of 

ght of the sixteen numbers been given, it would 


have been a more pleasant part of the programme. 


M Se. eathasiasm of the concert was awakened by 

ph lese 8 performance of the cello concerto by 

| sles , Not a marvellous work when judged by the 
did| ad orms of concerto, 1t was none the less sp len— 

ones A, vie to display the solo instrument, a ndwas 
os aku by a man who had practical knowledge of 

Deserts ae Giese’s noble stradivarius had ample 
Of flats 0 be heard at its best. There was a suspicion 

Si the woe Oy the first movement, and a little later on 
i fieult ork, but this cecurred only in the terribly dif- 
passages in double-stopping. The sympathetic 


+ harp of Erard came |, 
7 into existence in 1810) for the only time in the 


quality ot tone, the tender portamento passages, the 
contrasts of shading, and th 
all excellent. g; € sweet harmonics were 
€ serenade was the gem of the work, and 
Mr, Giese was flawless, the nobility of ro cm 
particularly the broad use of the © string being 
remarkable. ‘The concert ended with a splendid per- 
formance of Listz’s “Tasso.” After hearing the 
tremendous breadth of the finale to this (“The 
Triumph ) we teel as if we should never accuse Mr. 
Gericke of conservatism again. It was loud enough 
to wake the babies in Chelsea, yet suited the pomp of 
the subjectentirely. It is spasmodic music, but, as 
is often the case with Listz, when it does soar it 
reaches alpine heights. We can scarcely speak in 
high evough praise of the work ot the harp 
iu this, for we have never heard the instru- 
ment sO powerfully played in any orchestral concert. 
Not less noteworthy were the performances of the 
oboe in its sad portion of the ‘‘Lament,” the cello in 
the Ferrara scene, and the trumpets, trombones and 
tuba throughout. At last we possess a solid brass 
band in our orchestra, and last night’s concert re- 
vealed it as never before. Only the bass clarinet 
(was it a true B flat bass clarinet?) was not round 
and full in tone as it could have been, and as the 
composer intended it to be. And thus the concert | 
which began with old-fashioned lightness, ended | 
with modern pomposity, and proved to all the 
power” of music, when it reaches Sortissississ- 


emo! 
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It will be a source for general regret if Mr. 
Gericke should find it advisable to break bis con- 
nection with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at the close of the present season, when his con- 
| tract with Mr. Higginson expires. It appears that 
Mr. Gericke has no fault to find with his treatment 
by the public or his relations with Mr. Higginson; 
the only hesitation, on his part, toa renewal of his 
contract arises from the unsettled state of his. 
| health and the unfavorable effect of our New Eng: | 
| and climate upon it. Should Mr. Gericke leave the | 
j Scene in which he has done such valuable service, | 
j2nd in which he has won so complete and so en- | 
viable an esteem from the whole music-loving pub- | 
lic, for his talents and for the splendid state of 
efficiency to which he has brought his orchestra,— 
an efliciency that gives it a foremost rank among the 
finest orchestral bodies in existence,—the loss will 
be severely felt and as deeply lamented. It is to be 
hoped, for the best musical interests of Boston, that | 
he may find, upon final consideration, that the state | 
of his health may not be too serious to induce him 
j to remain in the position he fills so brilliantly and 
} with such beneficial results to our art progress. 
| Should he decide to renew his contract, we shall have 
every cause to congratulate ourselves in the feeling 
that the musical supremacy he has been so instrumen- 
all in bestowing upon Boston will be maintained. 
Meanwhile, it is difficult to think of a possible 
successor before he has decided, for good and all, 
to retire. S. 
| 


| The absorbing question in Boston at the 
, present time is, will Mr. Gericke renew bis con- 
tract with Mr, Higginson and remain conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This week 
) may decide it. | : 
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‘BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the eleventh symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening was as follows: 


tenn : Selections from “Die Geschépfe des Pro- 
me 
Lindner: Concerto for ’cello, op. 34, 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem, “Passo.” 
Mr. Fritz Gie se was the cellist. 
It 


is a wonder that selections 
Beethoven’s one ballet, ‘ Prometheus,” are 
not given oftener at concerts. the en- 
tire work is so immensely long, and its @om- 
ponent numbers generally so short, that it pre- 
sents a fine field for selection; a good many con- 
certs could be enlivened by a tid-bit or two front 
this ballet, before the whole stock was exhausted. 
Mr. Gericke gave pretty generous measure in th¢ 
selections he made,amung which one was rathof 
surprised not to find the once familiar and favor- 
it¢ An“onte and Adagio with harp. But we have 
heard, since the concert, that he intended 
to give this wonderfully beautiful number, 
but struck it from the list at rehearsal, not being 
Satisfied with the way it went. Still, the seven or 
eight selections that were given, notably the 
Finale, with the familiar ‘‘Eroica’”’ theme, were so 
beautiful in themselves, and so capitally played, 

as to be highly enjoyable. The one drawback to 
complete pleasure was that which is to be felt-in 
the case of any of the older suites; the hearing of 

a long succession of short pieces which ostensibly 
belong together, but which are, in veality, 

not connected by any ideal bond so as to form an 
organic whole. To be sure, that worst element of 
monotony in the old suites, the persistency 
throughout of the same key, was absent. here; 
still, the succession of individually beautiful, but 
organically unrelated, movements was long enough 
to make. one quite content to hear no more. 
But, after all, the ‘“‘Prometheus’ music is not 
the sort of gift-horse that one cares “to 
look in the mouth too critically; and although 
we feel that it would be a better plan to spread 
even more copious selections from it over several 
concerts, in batches of twoor three numbers, we 
cannot but be thankful for hearing as much as 
was given on Saturday, rather than none at all. 
Liszt’s ‘Tasso’? was superbly given; if, at mo- 
ments, it seemed as if Mr. Gericke held his 
brass in with a little too tight a rein, we can 
admit heartily that the performance rid th¢ 
pompous “Lamento e Trienfo” sf ail 
cheap vulgarity of effect which is too often 
imparted to it by less measured playing. 
The peroration rose even to the pitch of true im- 
pressiveness, 


from 


Mr. Giese was gives a Wei'y With reception, and | 


was applauded to the echo agatn and again, at the 
end of his concerto. All of which his playing 


richiy merited; if one xaissed something of his 
whilom dash and breadth of style, it was 
replaced by a new delicacy and fineness, | 


wholly admirable in their way. But, fine as Mr. 
Giese’s playing was, it was only a new proof to. 
us Of thé Zimost utterly helpless position a great 
“celli*’; finds himself in when he looks about for 
B*'mething worth playing as a solo at a symphony 
concert. 
Lindner concerto, as Berlioz once said of a certain 
Symphony by Gyrowetz, that ‘never 
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Roman soacanta” "ead 
or Neapolitan bootblack dream of 
such platitudes;” but we can Say of it that it is. a 
work in which we can imagine no living soul hear | 
ing with pleasure, no matter how superbly played. 
To all of which Mr. Giese might quite pertinent- 
ly reply: ‘Find me something better!” 

The next programme is: Mozart, Symphony in 
Saint-Saéns, 
Mr. T, Adamowski 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. Florentine barber, Roman rabbit-skin vend- / % mS 
or or Neapolitan bootblack dream of 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. such platitudes;”’ but we can Say of it thatitis a 
The programme of the eleventh symphony | work in which we can imagine no living soul hear 


concert, given in the Music Halli last Saturday | ing with pleasure, no matter how superbly played, | 


; 
evening was as follows: To all of which Mr. Giese might quite pertinent- 
Beethoven: Selections from “Die Geschiépfe des Pro- 


metheus.” ly reply: ‘Find me something better!” 


Lindner: Concerto for ’cello, op. 34. _The next programme is: Mozart, Symphony in 
Liszt; Symphonic Poem, “Passo.” i-flat ; Moszkowski, violin concerto; Saint-Saens, 


Mr. Fritz Gie se was the cellist. Sywphon No 3. in . 
- . a ° m " uv > i 
It is a wonder that’ selections will be son violinist C minor, Mr. T. Adamowski 


Beethoven’s one ballet, ‘‘ Prometheus,’ are 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


not given oftener at concerts. The en- 

tire work is sO immensely long, and its @om- The great feature of the 11th of the season’s | 

ponent numbers generally so short, that it pre- | geries of concerts by the Boston Sympheny 

sents a fine field for selection; a good many con- | orchestra, given at Music Hall last evening | 

certs could be enlivened by a tid-bit or two front under Mr, Wilhelm Gericke’s direction, was 
the appearance of Mr, Fritz Giese, the lead- 


this ballet, before the whole stock was exhausted. 
ing ’cello player of the orchestra, as soloist, 


Mr. Gericke gave pretty generous measure in the 
selections he made,amung which one was rathef | Mr, Giese chose as his selection the concerto 
Rurp} ised not to find the once familiar and favor- op. 34, by August Lindner, and, though both 
*t¢ Ancchte and Adagio with harp. But we have ] the composition and ‘its composer were un- 
heard, since the concert, that he intended 4 familiar to Boston audiences, the 
to give this wonderfully beautiful number, | good judgment of Mr. Giese in 
but struck it from the list at rehearsal, not being | og hc Ayana Bop Heb 9 aaa natant 
Satisfied with the wey it went. Still, the seven or the number. The concerto Wan an opening 
eight selections that were given, notably the | allegro movement, followed by a serenade 
Finale, with the familiar “Eroica” theme, were so 4 (andante), and ends wiih a tarauteile (alie- 
heautiful in themselves, and so capitally played, Salts SoA General oughans & charaia Deeg 
as to be highly enjoyable. The one drawback to 7 formerly a’cello player in Hanover, Saxony, 
complete pleasure was that which is to be feltin } has afforded such a player as Mr. Giese a 
the case of any of the older suites; the hearing of 


splendid opportunity for display in this con- 
a long succession of short pieces which ostensibly | C@!to, and the popular ’celloist of the Sym- 
belong together, but which are, in veality, 


phony orchestra has never given a better ae- 
not connected by any ideal bond so as to form an 


count of himself than 1: its performance, 
The rare expression shown in the interpreta- 
organic whole. To be sure, that worst element of 
monotony in the old suites, the persistency 
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tion of the serenade, aid the sentiment and 
artistic grace with which this movement was 
throughout of the same key, was absent here; 
still, the succession of individually beautiful, but 
organically unrelated, wovements was long enough 
to make one quite content to hear no more. 
But, after all, the ‘‘Prometheus”’ music is not 
the sort of gift-horse that one cares “to 
look in the mouth too critically; and although 
we feel that it would be a better plan to spread 
even more copious selections from it over several 
concerts, in batches of two or three numbers, we 
Cannot but be thankful for hearing as much as 
was given on Saturday, rather than none at all. 
Liszt’s “lasso”? was superbly given; if, at mo- 
ments, it seemed as if Mr. Gericke held his 
brass in with a little too tight a rein, we can 
admit heartily that the performance rid th¢ 
pompous “Lamento e Trienfo” st ail tnat 
cheap vulgarity of effect which is too often 
imparted to it by less measured playing. 
The peroration rose eyen to the pitch of true im- 
pressiveness, 

Mr. Giese was gives a Very Waith reception, and 
was applauded to the echo agatn and again, at the 
end of his concerto. All of which his playing 
vickiy merited; if one xpissed something of his 
whilom dash and breadth of style, it was 
replaced by a rew delicacy and _ fineness, 
wholly admirable in their way. But, fine as Mr. 
Ciese’s playin was, it was only a new proof to 
us Of thé Gimost utterly helpless position a great 
celli*’; finds himself in when he looks about for 
BY mething worth playing as a solo at a symphony 
concert. Perhaps it were too hard to say of the 
Lindner concerto, as Berlioz once said of a certain 
Symphony by Gyrowetz, that ‘never did 


played, held the audience spellbound, and the 
skill, dash and virtuosity exhibited in the tar- 
antelle created a sensation that found expres- 
sion in an outburst of enthusiastic applause at 
its conclusion, which was shared in most 
heartily by all the musicians. Mr. Giese has 
the advantage oi possessing as flue a ’cello as 
has ever been heard in America, and his play- 
ing is worthy of his instrument, few, if aay 
payer’ heard here of late having surpasse 
im, either in the purity § and- vol. 
ume of tone produced, or in the 
skill he shows -as an _- executant. 
lt is not often that a novelty can be brought 


' forward with Beethoven’s tame attached to 
it, but in selecting the "Prometheus” ballet 


music as a part of the evening’s programme 
Mr. Gericke afforded a hearing of music that 
can be safely said to be entirely unfamiliar, 
as a whole, to Busion audiences.’ The *Pro- 
metheus’’ music was composed by Beethoven 
in 1801, and the baliet for which it was written 
was first given in Vienna the same year. ‘The 
overture and about one-half of the move- 
ments of the music of the batlet were 
played last evening, and the _ selectious 
made by Mr. Gericke proved highly 
enjoyable. The bright, graceful and dainty 
characteristics of the score were brought out 
with admirable success by Mr. Gericke’s ren- 
dering, and tie music was thoroughly appre- 
ciated and heartily applauded. Liszt’s syn 
phonic poem, ‘‘Tasso,’’ madethe tinal num- 
ber of the evening’s programme, and certainly 
afforded suflicient contrasts with the simpler 
forms of composition which preceded it. Next 
Saturday Mr. T. Adamowski, violinist, will - 
be the soloist, and the programme will be: 
Symphony in KE flat, Mozart; concerto for” 
violin, Moszkowski; symphony No. 3, in C’ 


minor, SUNt-SAeus. bavutel Der. 20°] 


used is a@ Steinway. 
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. : a inthe finale the theme from the last move-. 
ment of the Eroica Symphony, Mr. Gericke 

THE SYMPHON IES all ‘|| made a few cuts in the numbers given, a 
yyw read the whole admirably. The quick transi- 


ELEVENTH CONCERT. tions from forte to piano in the seventh num- 
gh || ber were of a smoothness remarkable even in | 
Regarding a posteriori the work of Lisztasa | the accomplished Symphony orchestra, and the | 
musician, it is not difficult tosee why he in- | best movements, Nos. 8, 13 ana 15, were per- 
vented the Symphonic poem and why the best || f¢tly done. 
expression of his serious musical thought is* to Mr. Giese was the soloist, and played a con- 
be foundin some of the twelve worksin that | C°‘t0 for ’cello by a comparatively unknown 
form which he produced. His vision was not | ©C°™Poser, A. Lindner. If we except the faulti- 
wide enough, his thought not deep enough, his | Mess of tone in “‘double-stopping,” Mr. Giese’s 
life not serious enough, his emotion not pure || Work wis as wonderful and artistic as ever. 
enough to enable him to produce works which | The concerto is rasber carelessly written, but 
should rank with the greatest in form, consis- | the conductor and orciiestra did a deal af 
tency, and scope. Although he wrote certain || Clever work in covering up bad places, and 
works and labelled them Symphonies, these || the second movement, the serenade, made a 
compositions are surprising curiosities to the | deep impression. The audience was very | 
average concert-goer and havea tendency to j{ cordial and enthusiastic. 
produce either yawns or expressions of disgust |' The next programme contains Mozart’s E flat 
-among connoisseurs. And while everyone rec- | Symphony, and two novelties,—a concerto for 
ognizes Liszt’s brilliancy and facility,no one | Violin by Moszkowski and Saint-Saéns, sym- 
would think of giving serious attention to his | phony in C minor. Mr. Adamowski will be the | 


musical discourse concerning Faust or the Di- | soloist. 

vine Comedy. But his scattered, feverish, sen- : 

timental musical ideason great s.ibjects find Orn - 
convenient expression in the sm«ll compass of 32 ae IT rH = 
the symphonic poem. Here there*s no need of 

sustained consistency. By Liszt’s technical 

mastery the fragmentary and superficial in (?AMME 

thought become the varied and brilliant in ex- 

pression, and he succeeds, even with those who 

kage respect forhim asathinker,in being |}, (Camacho’s Wedding.) 

ecidedly entertaining. | 

These poems withal give fine opportunities 
forthe display of an orchestra’s ability, and 
they therefore receive frequent renderingsin |A[RS. 24 Suite. 
honorable company. The performance of ‘‘Tas- ub iainie an caidas 
so” at the concert last evening was of that high as cae Q ig oo Fa 
excellence which has come to be a characteris- |. — cae es 
tic of our orchestra’s playing of modern works. ' (Armide.) 

Anew player of the bass clarinet took part, , (Iphigenie and Orpheus.) 
who, though not Mr. Strasser’s equal in free- | 
dom and in power, performed satisfactorily the 
few notes set down for him in the score. 
The harp and the brass made, indeed, a false 
entry here and a break there; but it is hardly RR 
possible to imagine a more brilliant and sym- — 
pathetic rendering than Mr. Gericke gave to 
the work, 

The concert opened with the overture and 
seven of the sixteen numbers of Beethoven’s 
music to the ballet, ‘The Men of “rometheus.”’ 

| The adagio, No. 5, though aimounced on 
the programme, was not played. The work Bio ; 
seems to have greater historical than artistic N Y in C, No. 1. 
‘importance. Although it never’ fails to be in- 
teresting, it seems, on the whole, to have de- | 
served the neglect at the hands of biographers 
and critics which Mr. Thayer records in his life 
of Beethoven. Doubtless those who have ac- 
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XII. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY OTH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


W. A. MOZART. SYMPHONY in E flat. 


Adagio: Allegro..Andante._ Menuetto and Trio.— 
Allegretto,— Finale.— Allegro. 
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M. MOSZKOWSKI. CONCERTO tor VIoLin, in E. op. 30. 
Allegro commodo.— Andante.— Vivace. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


Rh. WAGNER. SELECTION 


from SIEGFRIED and GoTreRDAMMERUNG. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI. 
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ée Symphony Programme for 
Evening and Tomorrow. 


-The first number on tho programme will be 
one of the last of Mozart's symphonies. In 
1788 Mozart wrote a group of thre: symphonies 
which were destined to be his last etforts in 
this form of composition. Each of these sym- 
phonies was rasmarkab'e in one way or another. 
The one in C was the most earnest and am- 
b'tious of the whole 47, and the greatest sym- 
phonic work that the last century produced, 
rightly deserving the title of “Jupiter Sym- 
phony”’ which was afterward applied to lt. Tho 
one in G minor may be classed as the most 
pathetic of Mozart's instrumental works, and 
in its daintiness and simplicity of scoring isa 
very violet among the symphonic flowers. 

‘The remaining one of ihe set is the selection 
to be given this afternoon and tomorrow. It ia 
the £ flat Sympnony, often callei the ‘‘Clari- 
net Symphony,’’ forin this work the king of 
the wood-wind instruments first entered into a 
symphonic score. ‘The old style of scoring for 
the wood-wind of the orchestra was in three 
part barmony—tfiutes, oboes and bassoons. The 
clarinet was probably invented about 16-0 and 
originally calleu the ‘‘shawms;’’ but the oboe 
and the trumpet seemed to fill all the rejuir - 
ments for wind instruments, and the new in- 
strument found no admirers. At last, at the 
end of the last century, the race of brilliant 
trumpeters began to give out, and composers 
began to give their attention to this instrument 
(“clarinetto”’ means “little trumpet’) to re- 
place the trumpet in florid passages. 

Mozart first conceived the thought of giving 
it symphonic importauce also, but was so ace 
customed tothe three part harmony of tha wood- 
wind that he displaced the oboe to make room 
for it. The clarinet thenis of special import- 
ance in this symphony, which, dz 
the most reguiar classical (sonata) shape, 
ana full of verv easily comprehended melody. 

Two ‘“owskis’’ follow, 
will make his solo rentree at these concerts with 
anew violin concerto by Moszkowski. 

The last number of the prozramme will not 
be as announced upon the programmes last week. 
The Saint S. ens symphony Gemanas an organ 
in its very heavy scoring, and as the mahomet 
coffin in Music Hall is just now undergoing im- 
portant repairs it will be impossible to present 
the great trench work. Instead of it there 
will be givem tichter’s arrangewent of orchestral 
selections from the ‘Trilogy by Wagner. This 
work was given last season with much success, 
and certainty deserves a second hearing, for no 
one can grasp all its contents at a single con- 
cert. Itis a pastecrro, for itichter has given to 
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it very little but afew modulatory chords to | 


Chain the different numbers together. The 
scoring and harmony are almostall by Wagner. 

The score as it stands in Richter’s manu- 
script demands what, for Boston, are musical 
impossibilities. Hight horns, three flutes, three 
oboes, three bassoons, a bass trumpet, etc., are 
among the original requirements. Mr. Gericke 
has rearranged the work so that the lack of 
some of these instruments shaJl not be too seri- 
ously felt, giving closer harmonies, and doing 
his task ina musitianiy manner for which he 
deserves credit. ‘There are still many instru- 
meuts left in the score which notevervy orchestra 
could supply. ‘he presence of English horn, 
bass tuba, bags clarinet, glockenspiel, ete, will 
attest the thorough equipment of our orchestra. 
The instruments are employed a la 


sages in the highest positions, the horns having 
to execute almost impossible phrases, and the 
bass clarinet coming aan ge into notice in 
some portions of the work. To outline the 
motives and their meaning would demand 
severalcolumus of The Advertiser, and many 
musical citations, but they will all be recog- 
nized by the Wagnerian, to whom the work 
will be fult of interest, especially when led by 
such a careful student of the works of the 
master aa Mr. Gericke, and played by so tho- 
rough an orchestra as our own. 

Locis C. Enson. 


MR. GERICKE TO RESIGN, 

Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who is now engaged 
in completing the fitth year of his service as 
conductor of the Boston symphony orchestra, 
has decided to terminate his relations with 
this orchestra at the end of the present 
season. Tothe generai public this decision 
will be as great a surprise asit is a cause of 
sincere regret to all who appreciate the great 


service this talented director has given to the 
patrons of the concerts which he has directed 
during his residence in this country. In the 
course of a pleasant chat yesterday Mr, 
Gericke expressed his deep regret that he 
felt called upon to give up his position and 
return to Europe. He said that upon re- 
turning to this country last October Mr. 
Henry L. Higginson, the founder and patron 
of the symphony orchestra, had asked his in- 
tention concerning a continuance of his ser- 
vice as conductor after the expiration of the 
original five years’ term for which he con- 
tracted when he came to America from 
Vienna. His health was far from good 
last season, he said, and he did not 
dare to commit himself to a longer 
term of service until he should see 
how much benefit his summer. vacation 
had been to him. By permission of Mr. Hig- 
ginson he withheld his decision until the new 
vear, and, finding that his health continues to 
show the effect of the demands of his posi- 
tion, he has definitely decided to resign it, 
and has so notified Mr. Higginson. In speak- 
ing of the orchestra yesterday, Mr. Gericke 
said that his parting with it would be like 
giving up a chila over whose education he had 
watched with unabated interest since assum- 
ing his relationship with its members, He 
also expressed his great appreciation of the 
kindness shown him by the American pubhe, | 
and said that the breaking of his re-: || 
with his many Boston friends 
would be a cause of sincere regret, He 
stated explicitly that he bad no plans for the | 
future other than to return to Earope, and 
seek by at least a year’s complete rest to re- 
store his health and strength. He said that 
his summer vacation had really given him 
but a comparatively short respite from work, 
as he had been compelled to give so much 
time each season to the reading of scores and | 
other preparatory work for the winter con- | | 
certs. 

in conversation with Mr. Higginson | 
yesterday upon the subject of Myr, 
Gericke’s resignation, he said that as yet 
there has been nothing done about a suc- 
cessor to the position of director of the 
symphony orchestra. He reiterated his state- 
ment of afew weeks ago, to the effect that 
the position has never been offered to Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, dnd said that he had not 
the sligutest idea that Mr. Thomas wanted 
the situation with all the labor that it in- 
volved. Nodoubt there will bo a successor 
to Mr. Gericke, and the public will Know | 
who it is to be just exactly when My. Higgin- — 
sol gets ready totell. by e »ek aA 
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E Gonosrtn the Solo Number, 


i Adamowski Receives Great Applause 


' 


receive 


for His Performance. 


A Mozart Symphony and a Wagner Ar- 


rangement Also, 


a 
HERE was but one 
new work on the pro- 
gramme for last 
night’s symphony 


concert.although two | 


had been anticipated. 
The Saint Saenssym- 
phony was withheld 
for some good reason 
or other, and, a)- 
though it may be a 
rash thing to say, I 
am inclined to be- 
lieve that the au- 
dience were quite as 
well off, because 
from all that I have 
heard said of it oddity 


| anywhere. 


N Moszkowski gS Recent Violin 


: 


@ andan 


| skill, Duta ip not reall Due te s fochnical 

a sweet and | 

well-sustained move qmen nt, and although | 
ney in the develop- 

; ment of the themes, yetas a quiet style 


there is no little bri 


must prevail almost constantly there 
* no excitement, although there 

ay be warmth and earnestness enough. 
The last movement is a very rapid one, and 
it gains greatly in vigor and attractiveness 
by the unexpected appearance of a quaint 
little passage in marchrhythm, accompanied 


by an odd little contradictors phrase on the | 


part of the bassoon, A good deal of the 
Vivace admits of strong playing, and the 
finale to it,which is brief and straight to the 
point, is full of life for ali the paris. Indeed 
all through the concerto the orchestra has 
been well treated, given a direct melodic 
prominence wherever this was’ practicable, 
and provided with a full and rich harmony 
where it must needs be unobtrusive. Many; 
passages mighv be quoted as iNlustrating 
the composer’s care and readiness, but one 
especially comes to mind in* which the 
first movement, where the flying pace of 
the solo violin is supported only by the 
union of the wooden wind aud a growing 
figure in the ’cellos. Moszkowski seems to 
have taken special pains to do justice to al) 
his players and to keep any from over- 
shadowing the others, giving the soloist 
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ample backing, but yet leaving him his | 


proper pre- eminence, 
Mr. Adamowsky, 


alwaysa great favorite, had the heartiest of 
receptions and much applause after each | 


movement, as wellasa double recall anda 


is Bhont : as strong aningredient as anything | 


‘in its make-up, and an oddity can‘ al ways 
be postponed to make way for a pleasure. 


The Bovelty Which did not fail was the 

id violin concerto of Moszkowski, 
stoking ah out not lon ago in Kurope and 

now in Brace by Adamowski, who 
it from the van poser last summer 

uring avisitto Berlin, in the form fol- 

owed last evening. The concerto as it 
stands in the score 1s rather too long, as it 
would require nearly three-quarters of an 
hour in performance, and it has been re- 
duced about one- third by very clever ex- 
cisions, made by the author, who has cur- 
tailed the purely orchestral part a good 


deal, thus giving more compactness to the 
‘solo, which has also been abbreviated by 
‘the suppression of some repetitions or re- 
turns of thought, which were nearly equiy- 
‘alent to such. 


The concerto is well calculated to interest 
both the musician and the average lover of 


“music, but there is nothing init calculated 


‘merely for display, and to create astonish- 


‘ment. There is masterly writing in it which 
requires a violinist of the first order and a 
orchestra to do it justice; but each 


-movement. once started, goes straight upon 
its way without fluctuations of time, need- 


digressions, or pauses for cadenjas, 
though there is a point indicated near 
end of the first movement where a 
enja could be put appropriasoly. The 
ovements are agreea contrasted in 
eme and in their genera! effects of force. 
‘mphasis and time» and they make a suf- 
ac eae strong climax. 
é t movement is the longest, as is 
ally. the case with large instrumental 


gift of flowers when all was done. I should 
imagine trom this single hearing that the 


| 
| 


| 


concerto couid well bear a more ardent en- | 


thusiasm than Mr. A damowski infused into 
it,and even atouch of passion; but this 
observation is not to be taken as detracting 


from a fuil appreciation of the beauty and | 


the sentiment which his reading had. 
His execution was clear and facile 


throughout and into the andante he put a 


great deal of quiet and genuine feeling. 


Refinement, grace and lightness were the | 
chief characteristics of his rendering, and | | 
need not add that his tone was sweet, even | 


and sympathetic, Not always per fect in in- 


tonation in the first mo vement, he gave no | 


ground for exception in the second, and 
carried through the changes of theme anc 
of treatment in the third in sound musi- | 
cianly style. It is very gratifying to _ob- | 
serve thatthe sentimentality which marked 
his playing three or four years ago has dis- 
appeared, and a deeper and stronger feeling 
taken its place—a feeling which is of much 
use and effect in his leadership of the excel- 
lent string quartet which has lately been 
4, pee under his name. 

Lhe concert began with the ever-welcome 
E-flat symphony of Mozart—that one which 
may be remembered as containing the 
bright and tlowing minuet which pianists 
so much like to use, and the beautifully 

tender and simple andante which has some- 


ae eee 


A i ett: tat, 


times been called "fhe Swan Song.” Mu- | 


sicians mark the symphony, however, as 
being the first into Which Mozartintroduced 
the clarinet, an instrument which he 
always used sparingly, although one 
would think that the possibilities 
of its rich voice would have ap- 
ealed most forcibly to him. But when 

ee did use it, he used it to exquisite pur- 
pose, as the movements just réferred to illus- 
trate, for in both are there delightfully 


natural and attractive parts for two clar- | 


inets, while in the andante the bassoons 


} 
; 


also are specially considered. ‘Lhe opening 
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Lhe Tot Pea wor on ‘th 16 programme | ‘ 
was the “Siegfried” arrangement, whic th 
whe madé by Richter according to the plan hdms and bhascce. To all appearances, the 
mapped out by Wagner, and ares, 0 duction of this Symphony by Mr. Gericke was. 
ot ar tite a iee Hicoie ite aplenG ‘vs one of the most delightful events given oa 
epitem 
"| Stegfried’ s career has been made known to | 5YmPhony auditors in a long time. It ise | 
America only by Mr. Gericke. As was said | that nothing given for many weeks has had so 
in The Scnpay GwLose of Jan. 9, 1884, | uniform and smooth a presentation by the mem- 
this arrangement represenis the career of bers of the orchestra. One must be lost to 


the hero after he sets out on_ hi é 
expedition to conquer fate and love. all charms of music not to enjoy the nee 


it includes with others of the various in A rye heme: be een 
Nibelungen themes, those which are asso- \ ) . 

ciated with his parentage, his forest life, wate which Mr. Gericke invested the entir DEO 
the secret lear od from the forest bird Z seriation, was shown | pees aoit ) oes a 

t irough the charm of the dragon’s blood, of a6 andanta vat eae ne of the ate eo ner 
the fiery couch of brunhilde, her acknowl. he yey eat “y agit y on Nib 

edgment of love for him, his departure on 4° mn full © seate 22 ag ne au dicnce hushed, bi) 

his last and tragic journey, and—for its °° uf rreslized kd en BO tik 
finale—the “Khinegold’”’ and the “Wal- “con C be} rea ade’ th o Ve. Si a, ent o 
halla’ motives, which imply that the > Mnue be re ou ott “(" sf clartonet 
circle of fateful events has been rounded terous—the mellow tones of the rie c pk = 
by tie return of the stolen treasure to its milo the arpeggio accompan iment the secon 
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all was rendere with a finis 1 and grace 
bray e as atoned for the sin of 1t8 theft and possible to such an orchestra under auch 
The orchestra did e* ce lent work through- rector, To Iisten to this movement, na in 
out the evenine, and took up the’ ‘Sieg- the whole Symphony, was almost a ee 
fried’ music with so z00d wv wil and so vena worth the attendance of the ti 
fine an_ effect that one fancied they en- 
joyed the freedom it gave for breadth of | ut another surprise and gratification » awaited 
sweep and fulness of tone, alter the neces. (the audience in the violin rea of an 
sary restraints of the symphony and con- | OWski. He chose for lis ae hat concer y 
certo. There was no excess, however, and Moszkonski—new to Boston. ng mg Aa recep- 
par ticular stress may jusily be laid on the | tion accorded him as he tevoed why pe ry 
admirable reserve with wh'ch the resound- _tomed place in the orchestra to render ine 
ing horn, trumpet and trombone parts were | Was due, doubtless, to the esteem with w ch @ 
deliv ered, The long crescendos were piade | has been regarded for years by the mae 
as only Mv. Goricke makes them, and each | lic. of Boston as a ane lous 5 pa une 
new theme was given an unmistakable pre- | artist. The argued s oe iy it 
sentation. seem so to the audience r. Adamow ttle 
Next Saturday’s programme contains no \ playing was clean cut, graceful ait artis 
new material and requires no soloist, Ut | he strictest sense. There was no attempe a . 
stands thus: S;ohr's “Jessonds” overture, | Show; no striving for effects; but a direct and 
thescenes of the Shades and luries trom | scholarly eniwange upon the thought of the 
Giuck’s “Orpheus.’ the ballet and entr acte © poser which was interpreted care ally anes on 
entiously. sos eng Soule exe rp? eautiful ve! ear 
Beethoven's Sixth (the *Pastoral’’) sym- the ending of the ~ andante,” nor t r 
ony. COM TOR,  Senaition of the rapid subject inthe “vivace; 
Boon} HOWARD MALCOM LICENON he audience were quick to appreciate the te 


music from Schubert’s * ‘Kosamund,’ > and | 


Mr. Gericke to Withdraw from the dering, and the close of the concerto Was 
Symphony Orchestra Directorship. ogcasion of the presen tation yee: Yr. Adages e 
It is now well understcod that after the Of beautiful floral offering and an en 

termination of: the present contract be- "call, both of which were but fitting under the 


stances. 
tween Wilhelm Gericke and H. L, Higgin- clgeumstances. closed with @ slight foretaste of 


son, the Boston Symphony orchestra must ithe ** music of the future’ that mesic for w 
| continue its work under another director, : Boston so ardently longs, which she is to have in 


| Mr. Gericke’s withdrawal is chietly due to ditor in Mug gic Hull would think of disturbing 
considerations of health. The climute of the seraphic influence by retiring dan uring the mie 
Boston is not ideal, as every one knows,and formance of any music Core nai 

the Vienna leader has been a sufferer from a matter of eae = 6 number than usual 1 h wa 
nervousness and other troubles for many tS oak oo gon cert purposes complete lete 
months, although those who watch ;48€ oot ha Dr lang Richter after 
his energetic work with the _baton | #rang layed Dr. R ih uae 
in. Music Hall $may_ find it death, Ct layed ees The-origi 

difficult to credit the fact.  What- fim London «und 27, 7 of more 

ever criticisms. may lwve been made | sp Naa beren apie ah neared <i tieen 

| with regard to My. Gericke’s choice of com- is oT: % been carefully rearranged by 

| posers and programmes, there has been no Poke: din this form it was given 

| voice of dissent to mar the praise accorded \ 34 aT ho disciples aot Wagne found 
him as an orchestral director. very bes it. hes delight tt was 
season has witnessed a marked advance in }dant “by 

the excellence of an orchestra which it 
would be difficult toexcel anywhere. Mr. 


cessor can be found to Mr. Gericke who wil] , next concert 
maintain and carry forward,the Symphony boos Schubert’s the Rosamunde’’ 


u 
Standard as he has done. Bove 


e Saphone on ae spar, nae 


arpenao at no distant date, and of cuurse no au- 


Richar Waanetes i i 


, e orch stra; the other au 
Bh ea enka we mystified, noted the su pe 3e3 
Gericke’s future plans are undecided, but | in the nies oduction of the pee saeesh and an ee 
| before assuming new duties he proposes to ne were h eld by the weer rs to breathe dia-- 
—— take a lony, much needed rest. ‘She Boston na of noise, It were ‘i r "ee vider ° ya, am: 
public will be fortunate indeed if asuc- | approbation; ris to be with 5 ee 5. whl a 
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THE SYMPHONIES. 


TWELFTH CONCERT. 


The announcements of a week ago promised 
a performance last evening of Saint-Saéns, 
'C minor symphony. But Mr. Gericke found it 
impossible to provide suitable means for ren- 
dering the organ part which the score contains, 
and therefore provided a Wagnor coda. for his 
programme, which was in full as follows: 

Symphony in E flat, Mozart; Concerto for 
violin, in C. op. 30, Moszkowski, first time in 
Boston; “Siegfried’s Passage to Briinnhilde’s 
Rock, Morning Dawn, and Rhine Journey,” 
Wagner; soloist, Mr. Timothee Adamowski. 

We are of opinion that our interestingly 


pessimistic friends who think that the musical ° 


world is going to perdition because it cannot 
heartily enjoy a Mozart symphony are manu- 
facturing clouds and putting them in a sky 
which is in reality comfortably clear. One may 
admire without reserve a work of art and yet 
not find unalloyed enjoyment when it is pre - 
sented to his mind. There may be several 
reasons for this. 

But the most palpable and universal reason 
for one’s lack of enjoyment of thoroughly ad- 
mirable things,—of Mozart symphonies, for in- 
Stance,—is that one cannot help thinking of 


certain other things which are quite as admir- | 


able, and which at the same time have intel- 


lectual and emotional significance which make | 


them immensely more i rtant to the art life | 
Paes ceri all the delicate nuances perfectly. 


and trio are such happy Mozart music, while © 


but not its admiration, for Mozart, and we | ‘@ 8auciness and merriment of the jinale are 


of today. Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert. 
and Brahms have modified the world’s love, 


thank them for doing so, because their works 
contain worthy objects of affection. Wagner 


| has indeed really done mischief to the apprecia- | 


tion of the highest in music; but when he gets 
into his proper niche in the art temple, his in- 


| Salutary. 

It is not probable, therefore, the purity, 
euphony and grace of the familiar symphony 
had their due effect on the audience last even- 
ing. At any rate, the splendid performance 

‘as Only mildly applauded,—a performance on 
Which a momentary breathlessness of the bas- 
soon was apparently the only technical blot. 

The Moszkowski concerto is the most trans- 
parent piece of modern music we have lately 
heard. Itis not worthy to be compared to the 
suite of the sameJcomposer lately heard here, 
but it is pleasing, and brilliant and romantic 
and spirited, which makes it an excellent com- 
position for Mr. Adaémowski to play. 
withstanding faults of intonatior , the soloist’s 
performance was the best concerto work he has 


Not- | 


movement and the finale aroused great en-. 
thusiasm. | 

When you take him away from stage and 
scene Wagner seems to merit some the abuse 
which the English critics have heaped upon 
him for realism and incoherence. The begin-' 
ning and end of ‘‘Tristan and Isole’ which is 
frequently played seems to be a satisfactory 
concert piece, but none of the Trilogy selections 
—not even the “Death March’’—fail tosuffe 
immensely by being detached from the con- 
text. Setting aside the question of enjoyment 
of last evening’s selection, let us say that the 
performance was entirely too refined, too digni- 
fied, too self-contained. The work of the or-. 
chestra was as fine as ever, but its spirit seemed | 
always to be suppressed. We never saw a 
clearer example of conflict between our con- 
ductor and the composer he was.playing. 

There will be no soloist at the next concert. 
The programme is:— Overture, ‘“Jessonda,” 
Spohr; Reigen Seliger Geister Und Furien 
Danse, from ‘‘Orpheus,” Gluck; Ballet Music 
and Entr’ Acte, from ‘“Rosamunde,” Schu- 
bert; Symphony, No. 6 (Pastorale), Bee- 
thoven. By: 
Tayeuy. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. aE. 

The twelfth programme of the series of con 
certs in Music Hall was: | 
Symphony in E flat (K 543) sbvee oseemasbees 
Concerto for violin, op. 30..........cc00. . 

*“Siegfried’s Passage to Brunhild’s Rock, Morning 

Dawn and Rhine Journey,’ an arrangement fs 

from ‘‘The Nibelungen Ring’’..... chen R -+. Wagner — 

Mr. Timothee Adamowski was the soloist. 

Friday afternoon the symphony was exquisite. 
ly played, the strings in the andante observing © 
The minuet 


infectious. The glowing Wagner piece (Rich- 
ter’s arrangement, with such slight modifications — 
by Mr. Gericke as needed to be made before 
submitting it to an orchestra not quite 
so well furnished asthe doughty Wagner and 


his intrepid man Friday intended) was superbly 
fluence will probably come to have been highly ‘ “ f perbly:, 


played. sir. Gericke introduced the arrange. 
ment here for the first time last season, and it 
is a hue addition to the repertoire of the Boston — 
orchestra. With some of the cuts (we do 
not agree to all) made in the Moszkowski con- 
certo, we find the work a quits different one 
from that represented by our English cousins, 
It is interesting throughout i in its present shape, — 
while the andante is a real gem, Mr. Mosz- 
kowski does not caper much with the fantastic 


in his Opus 30; he relies on his science and he 


does well. Melodically there are some eae 
ing themes in the concerto, The las¢c moveme: 8 
demands right smart virtuosity on the part ¢ 


_allconcerned. It is Mr. Adamowski’s dust 


say that his performance of the solo part mar on : 


i 


the highest point yet reached in his career a 


Boston, which only goes to show that when a 
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Schubert ; Symphony (Pastorale), Beethoven. 
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be expected, but the success wh 
. his performance in the conce 


ney,’ 7 
latter selection being substituted for Saint- | 


given | 
he stepped from seat | : 
orchestra to take his place as sol pt was to 
tended 
| » Surprised 
even those most familiar with the progress he 
has made in his art since’his first appearance 
here some six years ago. No better evidence 
of the good results attending the renewal of 
his artistic experiences tn the old world during 
last season could be given than the admira- 
ble work he did last evening, and his 
deyotion to and pride in his — pro- 
fession were again most unmistakably 
illustrated in his performance on this ocea- 
sion. The concerto chosen by Mr. Adamow- 
ski has been heard very generally in Europe, 
a violinist by the name of Ondricek, a fellow- 
countryman of the composer, having been 
the first to make it known In many continental 
musical centres. Itis « work of refreshing 
originality, its leading themes bearing the 
stamp of the genius of the composer, and in 
their working out there is a degree of free- 
dom from conventional methods that. is dis- 
tinctly eharming. The overelaboration of 
the ideas in the first and second movements 
is the principal fault of the concerto, but this 
characteristic makes it possible to introduce 
technical difficulties for the soloist, which, 
played as they were by last evening’s soloist 
obviated any sense of weariness. The broa 


aby 
+ ie 
ie 


melodious theme of the opening movement | 


and the charming poetical melody of the an- 
dante were both brought out with*delightful 
effect by Mr. Adamowski, and the perpetual 


motion-like characteristi¢s of the final vivace - 
displayed the technical ype tbe of the | 


‘ 


soloist most successfully. The aud 
Mr. Adamowsk1 a most hearty recognition of 
his abilities, as shown in thé performance of 
the concerto, and the commendation bestowed 
was honestly won by the player. The Mozart 
symphony in E flat, and Hans Ricbter’s ar- 
rangement of “Siegtried’s Passage to Brun- 
hild’s Rock, Morning Dawn and Rhine Jour- 
1” Wagener, made up the programme, the 


Saens’ third. symphony, as announced, on 
aceount of 
Music Hall organ, the symphony de- 
Sgt such ah instrument, in addition to 
the Sa orchestra. Both these works are 
fami Sey the repertoire of the orchestra, 
and their performance has never beep 
more satisfac 
sion. The clarinet 
Mozart yf te. riage were played with cau- 
tion to avoid undue prominence, accord- 
ing to the conductor’s ideas, and the 

agner selections were made more interest- 
ing than ever before by the readipg given 
them by My. Gericke, Next Saturday evening 
the prparerne will be: Overture, ‘“Jes- 
sonda,’’ Spohr; Reigen Seliger Geister und 
Furien Danse, from “Orpheus,’”’ Giuck; bal- 


let music and eutr’azte, from ‘““Rosamunde,”’ 


Schubert; symphony, No. 6 (Pastorale), 


Beethoven, 
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ence gave © 


the poor ‘condition of the. 


tory than upon this occa- | 
passages in the | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


There was a most vivid contrast between the be- 
ginning and the end of the programme of last night’s 
concert, for from the simplicity of Mozart to the 
sumptuous scoring of Wagner, was along step; yet 
the E fat symphony by Mozart must ever attract 
the attention and command the respect of the musi- 
cian. Composed in 1788, it forms one of the group 
of three remarkable works with which Mozart fin- 
ished his symphonic career. There is more of ear- 
nest power in these three (the “Jupiter,” the G minor, 
and this one, in E flat), than in any other sympho- 
nies of the last century, excepting Beethoven’s first 
symphony, which came in 1799. Mozart seemed in 
these works to begin to write rather to please his own 


artistic ideal than to catch the public ear, a vroceed- | 
ing which his endless fight with poverty often made | 
necessary. But there is another feature in this par-— 


ticular symphony which is notable; the Clarinet is 
introduced for the first time in this species cf compo- 
sition. The clarinet made its way very slowly into 
public favor, for the oboe (an instrument sparingiy 


used by modern composers outside of France) was a | 


prime favorite with the music lovers of the eighteenth 
century, and the idea of extending the three part 
harmony of the woodwind into a quartet seems not 
to have occurred to our great-grandfathers. In this 
work the oboe is set aside, and the clarinet’ be- 
comes prominent. This is one of the very few rer 
forms which Mozart made, for he was never ar 
iconoclast in music, and rather devoted his attention 
to improving what already existed than to changing 
customs,or eyolving anything entirely new. k 
The work was performed without flaw of any 
kind. The clarinet part was clear and well shaded, 
even ifit hadnotthe virility we bave sometimes 
heard in the part, and the bassoons in their very im- 
portant part in the second movement were excellent. 


_ Everything was grace, daintiness and gentility, and 


the symphony made one long for more of the same 


| sort. Better the old G minor, or the “Jupiter” than 
| some of the overswollen modern vativinations. 


| Came forward to play the Moszkowski concerto he . 


| plause even obtruded itself during the progress of | 
| the music. In the main he thoroughly deserved it. | 


Mr. Adamowski is a great favorite, and when he 


was greeted with a rousing welcome, and the ap- 


| 'he only fault was a slight aberration of intonation 
| in the first and last movements, but in the melodic 
| Passages of the work he was at his very best, play- 


ing with a refinement of feeling, a delicacy of ex- 
pression that cannot be over praised. The dreamy 
beauty of the second movement was entirely in his 


| vein, and could scarcely have found a better inter- 

| preter. The finale too had some excellent points of 
solo execution, and the harmonics, all except the 

| last one, were admirable in quality and purity. 


| 


| 
| 


i most natural . . | 
melody. Nevertheless the bold and | reason, for a better performance has never been 


As a work we found the concerto rather unequal, 
and the finale seemed a plagiarism from Beethoven’s 
Turkish music, and had a whirling, dervish like fig- 
ure that brought “The Ruins of Athens” to mind at 
once. The second movement was the most beautiful 
a8 it exhibited the least straining for effect and the 


fiery style of the two other movements was not to be 

despised. 

ei he Wagnerian work is* an arrangement by 

aoe of fragments from “Seigfried” and “Die 

: otterdammerung.” The great orchestral conductor 
as achieved his task with reverent hand. Almost 

every thing rernains as Wagner wrote it, Richter 


only adding a few modlations, and an occasional } 


filling out of a vocal part. But Wagner’s scoring 
presents impossibilities to any orchestra not built 


cians. and containing bass trumpet, double horn 
uartet, etc., therefore Mr. Gerricke has rearranged 
ichter for our use,—not altogether an easy task, 
for the harmonies required closer progression, in 
order that the absence of some of the unusual instru- 
ments might not be felt. It is still a richly scored 
composition, for English horn, bass clarinet, harp 
and other instruments which many orchestras do 
not possess, remain. 

It has graphic effects without number, not only in 
the wonderful interweaving of let¢ motzen, but in 
the brilliant realism of the fire scene, where the flick 
ering of the flames is a veritable tone picture. Mr. 
Gericke is a devoted Wagnerian student, and one 


| is always certain of a fine reading where any of the 
| works of the great master are concerned, therefore 


we were content to forego, fora few weeks, the per- 
formance of Saint Sacns’ third symphony which had 
been promised, and which the repairs upon the Music 
fiall organ (for the work calls for both organ and 
piano) rendered impracticable for the present. 

But amid all the grandeur of the performance we 
thought of how few among those who went into 
frenzied rapture, could hbrve understood the language 
which Wfagner was speaking. How the glorious yet 
longing cry ot ‘‘Rheingold! Rheingold!” dominated 
everything, and hew the Siegfried horn motive gave 
a triumphant character to itall! Noble music it 
certainly was. and nobly performed, but its great 
complexity must have kept its deepest beauties a 
sealed book from the applauding crowd. Never- 
theless, even a fashion is something, and may lead 
to the requisite study of Wagner’s meanings here- 
after. It would be futile to attempt to speak of all 
the instruments in detail, but the horns, the bass 
clarinet, and the harp may receive especial praise. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The Symphony Concert—-A Progression 
From Mozart to Wagner : 

From Mozart to Wagner! that was the pro- 
gression of Saturday’s programme, and @ more 
vivid contrast could scarcely ba Imagined, It 
taught a iesson, too, for in spite of the sump- 
tuous grandeur of Wagner, Mozart's 8ym- 
metry, delicacy of expression and melodic 
beauty, lost not one iota of their power 
The daisy was not abolished because 


of the existence of the passion flower, 
and the broader minds of music can 
enjoy both schools of composition. Yet we 
attend too little to the purer and simpler muse. 
It is oneof the most danzerous symptoms of 
a Wagner craze, that it will have none other 
gods but its one deity. Weneed more of Mo- 
zart, of Schubert and of Haydn, and then we 
shall more truly value what the moderns are 
doing. stlerr Kapellmeister Reinecke once said — 
10 ma, **You feed your musical infants on®@ 
meat diet in America; in Germany we begin 


with milk.’’ 


The i-flat Symphony by Mozart was evi- 
dently ¢njoyed by the audience, and with good 


given, The important clarinet work was well 
given (although I confess a predilection for & 
more powerful tone), and the“ bassoons were © 
perfect in their dificult and beautiful passages. — 
It is a symphony where the wood-wind (with- 
out oboe) has great prominence, and thi3 de-— 
deta of our orchestra appeared atits best. 
articularly charming were the imitations | 
(flute, bassoons and violins) in the fourth — 
movement, and the dainty grace of the minuet, 
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st he can usually accomplish what he” 
“seeks. Mr. Adamowski’s sympathetic playing || 
_ of the andante of the concerto will not soon be 
forgotten. He was deservedly applauded. The 
“next programme is: Overture, ‘‘Jessonda,”’ 
Spohr; selections from,‘‘Orpheus,”’ [Gluck ; bal- 
let music and entr’acte, from ‘‘Rosamunde,”’ 


Schubert; Symphony (Pastorale), Beethoven. 
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in Musie Hall, under Mr. Gericke’s direction, 


. first appearance this season as soloist. 


had, as its chief novelty, a performance of 
Moszkowski’s concerto for violin, op. 30, in 
which Mr. Timothee Adamowski made his 


This 
artist come to be so general a 
favorite with Boston audiences 
the kindly welcome given him, 
he stepped from his seat in the 
orchestra to take his place as soloist, was to 
be expected, but the success which attended 


has 


his performance in the concerto surprised 


even those most familiar with the progress he 
has made in his art since his first appearance 
here some six years ago. No better evidence 
of the good results altending the renewal of 
his artistic experiences in the old world during 
last season could be given than the admira- 
ble work he did last evening, and his 
devotion to and pride in his _pro- 
fession were again most unmistakably 
illustrated in his performance on this ocea- 
sion. ‘the concerto chosen by Mr. Adamow- 
ski has been heard very generally in Europe, 
a violinist by the name of Ondricek, a fellow- 
countryman of the composer, having been 
the first to make it known In inany continental 
musical centres. Itis « work of refreshing 
originality, its leading themes bearing the 
stamp of the genius of the composer, and in 
their working out there is a degree of free- 
dom from conventional methods that is dis- 
tinctly charming. The overelaboration of 
the ideas in the first and second movements 
is the principal fault of the concerto, but this 
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that | 


characteristic makes it possible to introduce . 


technical difficulties for the soloist, which, 
played as they were by last evening’s soloist, 
obviated any sense of weariness. The broad 


melodious theme of the opening movement | 
and the charming poetical melody of the an- | 


dante were both brought out with delightful 
effect by Mr. Adamowski, and the perpetual 


motion-like characteristics of the final vivace 


displayed the technical attainments of the 
soloist most successfully. The audience gave 
Mr. Adamowsk1 a most hearty recognition of 
his abilities, as shown in the performance of 
the concerto, and the commendation bestowed 
was honestly won by the player. The Mozart 
symphony in E flat, and Hans Richter’s ar- 
rangement of “Siegtried’s Passage to Brun- 
hild’s Rock, Morning Dawn and Khine Jour- 
ney,” Wagner, made up the programme, the 


latter selection being substituted for Saint- — 


Saens’ third symphony, as 
account of che poor 
Music Hall organ, the 
manding such an instrument, in addition to 
the full orchestra. 
familiar in the repertoire of the orchestra, 
and their performance has never been 
more satisfactory than upon this occa- 
sion. The clarinet passages in the 
Mozart symphony were played with cau- 
tion to avoid undue prominence, accord- 
ing to the conductor’s ideas, and the 
Wagner selections were made more interest- 
ing than ever before by the reading given 
them by My. Gericke. Next Saturday evening 
the programme will be: Overture, ‘“Jes- 
souda,” Spohr; Reigen Seliger Geister und 
Furien Danse, from “Orpheus,” Gluck; bal- 


announced, on 


' let music and eutr’aete, from ‘‘Rosamunde, ’ 


Schubert; No. 6 (Pastorale), 


Beethoven, 


symphony, 


condition of the | 
symphony de- 


Both these works are | 


MU SIC, Corre 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


There was a most vivid contrast between the be- 
ginning and the end of the programme of last night’s 
concert, for from the simplicity of Mozart to the 
sumptuous scoring of Wagner, was along step; yet 
the E fat symphony by Mozart must ever attract 
the attention and command the respect of the musi- 
cian. Composed in 1788, it forms one of the group 
of three remarkable works with which Mozart fin- 
ished his symphonic career. There is more of ear- 


} nest power in these three (the “Jupiter,” the G minor, 


} and this one, in EK flat), than in any other sympho- 
) nies of the last century, excepting Beethoven’s first 


) symphony, which came in 1799. 


Mozart sctemed in 


) these works to begin to write rather to please his own 
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/ comes prominent. 


even ifit had not the virility we bave 


artistic ideal than to catch the public ear, a vroceed- 


» ing which his endless fight with poverty often made 
| necessary. 


But there is another feature in this par- 
ticular symphony which is notable; the clarinet is 


| introduced tor the first time in this species cf compo- 
| sition. 
| public favor, for the oboe (an instrument sparingiy 
used by modern composers outside ot France) was a 


The clarinet made its way very slowly into 


prime favorite with the music lovers of the eighteenth 
century, and the idea of extending the three part 


_ harmony of the woodwind into a quartet seems not 


to have occurred to our great-grandfathers. 
work 


In this 
the oboe is set aside, and the eclarimet be- 
This is one of the very few rec 
forms which Mozart made, for he was never an 


iconoclast in music, and rather devoted his attention 
_ to improving what already existed than to changing | 


customs,or eyolving anything entirely new. 

The work was performed without flaw of any 
kind. The clarinet part was clear and well shaded, 
sometimes 
heard in the part, and the bassoons in their very im- 
portant part in the second movement were excellent. 
Everything was grace, daintiness and gentility, and 
the symphony made one long for more of the same 
sort. Better the old G minor, or the “Jupiter” than 
some of the overswollen modern vativinations. 

Mr. Adamowski is a great favorite, and 


came forward to play the Moszkowski concerto he . 


was greeted with a rousing welcome, and the ap- 
plause even obtruded itself during the progress of 
the music. In the main he thoroughly deserved it. 


The only lault was a slight aberration of intonation | The 
in the first and last movements, but in the melodic | 


| of the 


passages of the work he was at his very best, play- 
ing with a refinement of feeling, a delicacy of ex- 
pression that cannot be over praised. ‘The dreamy 
beauty of the second movement was entirely in his 
vein, and could scarcely have found a_ better inter- 
preter. ‘The finale too had some excellent points of 
solo execution, and the harmonies, all except the 


last one, were admirable in quality and purity. 


As a work we found the concerto rather unequal, 


, and the finale seemed a plagiarism from Beethoven’s 


_ Turkish music, and had a whirling, dervish like fig- 
/ ure that brought “The Ruins of Athens” to mind at 


most natural melody. 


once. The second movement was the most beautiful 
as it exhibited the least straining for effect and the 
Nevertheless the bold and 
fiery style of the two other movements was not to be 
despised. 

The Wagnerian work is* an arrangement by 
Richter of fragments from “Seigfried” and “Die 


| Gotterdammerung.” The great orchestral conductor 


| las achieved his task with reverent hand. 


as Almost 
‘very thing rernains as Wagner wrote it, Richter 


only adding a few modilations, and an occasional | 


illing out of a vocal part. 
Presents impossibilities to any orchestra not built 


upon the Bayreuthian plan of from 114 to ,116 musi- 
cians. and containing bass trumpet, doubie horn 
quartet, etc., therefore Mr. Gerricke has rearranged 
Richter for our use,—not altogether an easy task, 
for the harmonies required closer progression, in 
order that the absence of some of the unusual instru- 
ments might not be felt. It is still a richly scored 
composition, for English horn, bass clarinet, harp 
and other instruments which many orchestras do 
not possess, remain. 

It has graphic effects without number, not only in 
the wonderful interweaving of lett motien, but in 
the brilliant realism of the fire scene, where the flick 
ering of the flames is a veritable tone picture. Mr. 
Gericke is a devoted Wagnerian student, and one 
is always certain of a fine reading where any of the 
works of the great master are concerned, therefore 
we were content to forego, for a few weeks, the per- 
formance of Saint Sacns’ third symphony which had 
been promised, and which the repairs upon the Music 
liall organ (for the work calls for both organ and 
piano) rendered impracticable for the present. 

But amid all the grandeur of the performance we 
thought of how few among those who went into 
frenzied rapture, could brve understood the language 
which Wfagner was speaking. How the glorious yet 
longing erv ot ‘Rheingold! Rheingold!” dominated 
everything, and low the Siegfried horn motive gave 
a triumphant character to it all! Noble musle it 
certainly was, and nobly performed, but its great 
complexity must have kept its deepest beauties a 
sealed book from the applauding crowd. Never- 
theless, even a fashion is something, and may lead 
to the requisite study of Wagner’s meanings here- 
after. It would be futile to attempt to speak of all 
the instruments in detail, but the horns, the bass 
clarinet, and the harp may receive especial praise. 


‘ 


‘ 


MUSICAL MATTERS. | | 
The Symphony Concert—A Progression 
From Mozart to Wazner 
From Mozart to Wagner! that was the pro- 
gression of Saturdav’s programme, and a more 


| vivid contrast could scarcely be imagined. It 
when he 


taught a iesson, too, for in spite of the sum}. 
tuous grandeur of Wagner, Mozart's 8ym- 
metry, delicacy of expression and melodic 
beauty, lost not iota of their power. 
daisy abolished becaure 
passion flower, 


One 
was not 
existence of the 
and the broadcr minds of music can 
enjoy both schools of composition Yet we 
attend too little to the purer and simpler muse. 
It is oneof the most danzerous symptoms of 
a Wagner craze, that it will have none other 
gods but its one deity. Weneed more of Mo- 
zart, of Schubert and of Haydn, and then we 
shall more truly value what the moderns are | 
doing. tlerr Kapellmeister Reinecke once said || 
10 ma, **You feed your musical infants ona — 
meat diet in America; in Germany we begin | 
with milk.’’ | 
The i:-flat Symphony by Mozart was evi- 
dently enjoyed by the audience, and with good 
reason, for a better performance has never been | 
given. ‘The important clarinet work was well 
given (although I confess a predilection for & 
more powerful tone), and the “bassoons were 
perfect in their dificult and beautiful passages. 


| It isa symphony where the wood-wind (with- 


r 


But Wagner’s scoring | 


' 


out oboe) has great prominence, and thi3 de- 
rartment of our orchestra appeared at its best. 
Varticularly charming were the imiiations 
(flute, bassoons and violins) in the fourth 
movement, and the dainty grace of the minuet, 
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welcome was extended 


a © the graceful violinist as he came to the front, 
/and he speedily justitied this by some of the 


: 
° 
: 


‘best playing he has ever done in Boston. There 
was a littie insecurity of intonation in the solo 
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this was to be condoned in view of the great | 


difficuities of the work, and the very lass note, 


a@ high harmonic, could have been Clearer, but | 


these were the only criticisms a professional 
fault-finder could make. Per contra, in the 
tender and dreamy secona movement of the 
work Mr. Adamowski was entirely in his ele- 
ment, for he has the true artistic nature, and 


when a composition appeals to his emotion - 


there is sure to be a noble response. Cne can- 
not overpraise the delicacy and refinement 
with which he gave the andante, and the bril- 
liancy of the fioriture of the lust mo ‘ement, and 


the genera! clearness of the harmonics were also | 


Gints of excellence. The greatest enthusiasm 
Ollowed his plavine (aad found vent 
éven during the progress of the music in one 
lustance) and the artist was recalled again and 
again. Asa compusition the coucerto seans 
rather unequal. it has a noble chief theme in 
its first movement, but in its treatinent there is 
some degree of artific'ality, a straining for 
Strange effects and unusual harmony. The 
heartiness of its ending, however, almost the 
Swing cia carillon, is not to be underesti- 
mated. ‘ihe second movement 1s the most 
natural and beautiful of the concerto. The 
mysterious me%z0 voce passazes at its bagin- 


/ ning are very attractive, the duet of the violin | 


| 


a 


r 


: 


bd 
fy 
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and horn is effective, and the barmonies are 
finely employed. The Finale is a sort of 
perpetuum mobile; it bas a whirling, intoxicat- 
ing theme which recalls Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of 
Athens’’ music at once, and comes close cnough 
to itin styleto amount to plaziarism. Ii is 
brimful of agitation, and begins at once with a 
restiess pi:zicato. 

The Wagnerian work which closed the pro- 
Sramme is yet in manuscript. itis an arrange- 
ment by Richter of scenes from the two last 
operas of the Trilogy. Leitmotiven are inter- 
twined in it with marvellous intricacy. It be- 
ene at once with four of these significant 

sures, and many others follow, but Siegfried’s 
horn-call and the Kheingold motive dominate 
the work, althoush the “sword,’’ the ‘slum- 
‘ber,’’ and the ‘‘Wathall’’ motives al) play their 
part, Jt was just this work and its enthusiastic 
reception that set me to sermonizing at the be- 
ginning of this article. Wacner speaks a lan- 


guage that must be studied; emotional appre- | 
_ Ciation is not sufficient. The auditor of such a 


work is often like the attenaant ata Salvini 

rformance, without a libretto, and with no 

nowledge either of Italian, or of the play; he 
may find many things to admire, but compre- 
hend he cannot. When, with the decay of 
polyphunr, intellectuality weat out of music, 
and was replaced by emotion only, the 
pendulum had swung too far. In 
the noblest music the brain As 
well as the heart must bs Bppseied to. Wagner 
has brougkt a new kind of ixteilectuality into 
our art, and the music of this master demands 
study, exactiy as a foreign language requires it, 
but m return it offers a greatly increased de- 
light. Among the various motives it was 
strange not to find the beautiful one of ‘‘Sieg- 
fried, the worid’s rock,” of which Wacner 
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| be wro 
to single out instruments where all did so rele | 


It was grand and inspiring music, and 1 felt 
rather ploased than otherwise that the St. Saens 


chance to hear this great work instead. 
| | Lovis G Exson, 


Among those who attended the Symphony 
rehearsal I'riday afternoon was ¢, young music 
teacher, a former pupil of the violin under 
Listemann, who had never before heard the 
orchestra. He came away with an unwonted 
sensation of having ex per.enced atime of musi- 
cal refreshing, remarking, however, to a friend, 
that he had little heart to ive a violin lesson 
due that evening at his bome in a distant city, 
afier hearing Adamowski. It is «through 
such infrequent and fenerally unobserved 
listeners as these that the symphony orchestra 
is doing its perhaps secondary, but still inrpor- 
tart work of intensifying and broadening the 
musical culvare of New Eneland. The con- 
certs are undoubtedly first for Boston and ite 
suburbs, but they reach much farther than that. 
Only one who has ‘been there’ can realize 
how the average individual of a musi-al turn 
in Outlying districts longs to he free from the 
trammels of business or professional lire long 
enough to get a glimpse of the best things in 
music through the medium of Boston’s grea’ 
orchestra. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Brief Notes on Tomorrow’s Riusic. 


Lupwia Srour. Jessonda.—A romantic 
opeya in three acts. first performed at Cassel 
in 1828. All Spohr’s dramatic music is on the 
lines laid down by Weber in his romantic crea- 
tions. Of “Jessonda,” which had at one time 2 
fair share of popularity, only the overture and 
a few arias remain on the concert stage today. 

CHRISTOPHER VON GLUCK. Orpheus.—One 
of the best known of Gluck’s immortal dra- 
matic compositions. Gluck, as is well known, 
occupied in his day a position almost identical! 
with that of Wagner today. He opposed the 
false Italian notions of dramatic music, and 
was in turn opposed and hated py the Italians. 
There is nothing in all the realm of music 
more beautiful, pure and elevated than his 
compositions. 

FRANZ SCHUBERT. Rosamunde.—Romantic 
play in four acts, by Wilhelmine Christine 
Chezy; the overture and incidental music by 
Schubert. First produced in 1823 at the 
Theater au der Wien. There are eleven num- 


| bers of incidental music, of which the entr’acte 


_in B minor and the air de ballet are specially 
_ beautiful. 


LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 


6 (pastorale). A work which has led to end- 


less discussion about Beethoven as a composer 
of shies ype by music, and about, his attitude 
towards such music. His position, however, 


| seems clearly defined, and does not go beyond 


the mere outward manifestation of imitative 
suggestion. The modern symbolical interpre- 
tation cannot in any seuse be applied to the 
pastoral symphony. 


’ 


symphony was postponed, since it | 
work of the first and the last movements, but Gave a 
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BOSTON 


SHASON LSSG6-87. 


SYMPHONY 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19TH, AT 8, P. M. 


Fr. MENDELSSORNN. 


C. v. GLUCK. 


A. MACKENZIE. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


XIX. CONGERY. 


I, 
48 
LIL. 
IV. 
V. 


PROGRAMME 


OVERTORE. (Camacho’s Wedding, 


BALLET AIRS. 2d Suite. 

AIR. (Iphigenie en Aulide.) 
DANCE OF SLAVES, do. 
TAMBOURIN. do. 
GAVOTTE. (Armide.) 

CHACONNE. (Iphigenie and Orpheus.) 


(Arranged by. F A. GEWAERT. ) 


OVERTURE. (La belle Dame sans merci.) 
(First time. ) 


SYMPHONY in ©, No. 1. 


ORCHESTRA. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SLA SON  LlsSsesO. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


XII. CONCERI 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 12TH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


L. SPOHR. OVERTURE. ‘‘Jessonda.’’ 


a... ee 


C. v. GLUCK. REIGEN SELIGER GEISTER UND FURIEN 
DANSKE, from Orpheus.” 


~ eth te ita 


FR. SCHUBERT. BALLET MUSIC AND ENTR’ ACTE, 


from ‘*‘Rosamunde.” 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY, No. 6. (Pastorale. ) 
AWAKENING OF CHEERFUL FEFLINGS ON ARRIVING IN THE COUNTRY 
(Allegro ma non troppo).— SCENE BY THE BROOK. (Andante molto moto),— 
MERRY GATHERING OF THE COUNTRY PEOPLE. (Allegro.) STORM. 
TEMPEST. (Allegro.) HERDSMAN’S SONG, BLITHE AND THANKFUL. 
FEELINGS AFTER THE TEMPEST. (Allegretto.) 
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Fu my oe 
‘Schubert: Ballet music an Entr’acte from ‘‘Rosa- 


_ 9: | ing of the wonderful flute solo in the first Gluck 
| Bumber, The ever-delightful Pastoral Symphony | 
was given with a freshness and vivacity anda 


* BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The programme of the Symphony concert given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening was as 
follows: 

br: Overture to “Jessonda.” 


@iuck: Dance of — in Elysium and Dance of 
ries, from** 4 


munde, . 
‘Beethoven: Symphony No, 6,in F (Pastoral). 
A more thoroughly enjoyable programme has 
mot been given here for some time. The Spohr 


overture, so fascinating in melodic materia), so | 


musical in working-up, was capitally played, and 
put.all listeners in tane for what was to follow. 
‘The ballet-music from “Orpheus’’—for such it was 
in reality—made an impression which can be com- 


ence. It was unquestionably merely the accident 


-of a current fashion that led Gluck to write operas | 


almost exclusively on classic subjects; but how 


admirably those subjects were fitted to draw out . 


the finest side of his genius. Of all composers 


‘Gluck was the most entirely and characteristically - 


Hellenic in spirit. His inspiratien had all the 
formal beauty, the simplicity, the warmth 


of feeling and the measure in  expres- | 


sion that belongs .to Greek art. In 


sueh movements as the Dance of Spirits in 


Elysium one finds him to be, in a sense, the coun- 
terpart, the complement, of Sebastian Bach. As 
Bach gives in his music the highest yet attained 
expression of all that is most elevated in the 
Christian religious spirit, so does Gluck give 
equally complete expression to what is fairest 
and noblest in the old Hellenic spiritual life. To 


‘be perfect in physical beauty and spiritual calm, 


to have eupeptic health go hand in hand with a 
freedom from all moral troubles, to be so wholly 
free from care that this freedom shouid 
be in itself a positive emotional felicity, 
was the Gluck idea of Elysium; and 
it is just this condition that such music 
as the Dance of Spirits suggests with the 
most complete poetic force. Gluck does not rice 


attainable by the specifically Hellenic soul, as n 

other composer hes. What dignity, too, there'is 
in all the rush cf his Dance of Furies! These are 
no Paul Delaroche Furies, screaming anti yelling 


with frantic gesture, but awful goddesses, every 


inch divine, but goddesses of terror and despair 


into whose courts it is not good for mortals to. 


come; goddesses fit to be propitiated by the name 
of Zumenides—the kind goddesses—in awé{struck 


fiattery. From the classic dignity of this music 
of Gluck’s to the romanticism of Schubert was a, 
longish step, but none toolong to take, if geniv>: 


only greet us attheend. The *‘Rosamunde”’ ba-- 
let music is unspeakably charming, rising, in the 


third movement to the pitch of grandeur and for Boston No better choice could be 


gorgeousness of coloring. The pretty entr’acte is 
intrinsically delightful, only that it suffers some- 


what from from being “the tougher duck of a) 
pair ;” the same theme is so much finer, both in 


Shape and treatment, in the pianoforte var'er- 
tions in B-flat, that the entr’acte sounds a littl 
weak in comparison. Both sets of ballet musi 
were admirably played, especial recognition being 
due to M. Molé for his exquisite and soulful play- 


iL 
Journal, “to tempt any o 


, come to Boston; thong! d, 
- young man of most brilliant promise, the co; 
to that exalted region of pure, religious ecstasy | ductor of the Leipzig City Theatre without | 
in which we fixd’ Bach, and also Palestrina, most. | 

surely at home; but he reaches the highest level. 


\triotie interest; the | ay 
perience of last pe as & pianist her 


" a EN 6s ENE hee a aie” 


perfection of fin‘sh that were alike superb. In 
the hands of Messrs. Sautet and Reiter, the little 
oboe and horn solos in the Villagers’ Da: ce 
left nothing to be _ desired. At many 
‘points in the symphony, though, it *aeemed 


‘| as if Mr. Gericke relaxed his usually firm 


command over himself and the forces under his 
baton, and let things go a little, as on the spur of 
the. moment. But the music sounded, perhaps, 
none the worse for it. 
‘There will be no public rehearsal or concert this 
week. At the fourteenth concert, Jan. 26, the 


| orchestra will play a concert overture by H. Rein- 


hoid, Liszt’s symphonic poem “Ideal,” and 


|Brahms’s symphony in E minor, No. 4. Miss Ger- 
‘pared with very little in the concert-goer’s experi- : 


trude Franklin wi'l sing arias from ‘‘Don Giovan- 
‘ni’ and Méhul’s “‘Euphrosine.” A concert in the 
ei series is announced for the afternoon of 
wan. 3 . 


MR, GERICKE’S SUCCESSOR _ 


It Will Be Hard to Tempt German Con-. 
ductors to Come to Boston. - 

The Providence Journa: takes a neighborly 
integest in Boston’s coming loss of Mr, Gere 
ricke. It notes that among the imen who k ve 


are Hans Richter, Hans von Bilow, Felix 
Mottl, Johann Svendsen, from abroad, and 
Theodore Thomas at home—a list which might 
be extended by the addition of the names, of 
almost equal importance in the world of mus: 
today, of Hermann Levi, Arthur Nikischa 
Kari Klinaworth | Ve 
“It is prohably wedlong however,” says the 
: the conductors in the 
great European opera houses, whose perma- 
nent posiiious, many of them with life pensio 
on returoment at the close of a certain periog 


| heen ‘‘mentioned,’’ as the politicians 
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vi, Motti, probably Svendsen, or 


the last. 


the emoluments of nore 
induced to sce more plai } 
of the pos ; Von 
Klindwor of 
ash | | i ae 
¢ former, however, could with difficulty ’ 
persuaded to leave his many-gided activi 
which he takes a tepid infact an Intensely pi 
e latter pleasant ex 
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have an ejuetly deterrent eflect upon himself 
and upon the Boston management, t otwi 
standing his emineace as an or t directe 

his would leave Theodvure Thomas ag tk 
mosiy available man of éminence that conld be 
approached, and the circumstances of his 
preseut season in New York have been 


to indicato a pogsibility thathe could be secure L 
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continue the work which Mr. Higginson ‘public 
spirited liberality has rendered so valuable to 
musical culture in New England tr. 
Thomas, in all the essentials that go to make 

up a great conductor, ls worthy to. be ranked 
among the mostdistinguished. = = 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. — ...>! 
me gi 
* BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the Symphony concert given 
in the Music Hall last Saturday evening was as 


follows: 
Spohr: Overture to “Jessonda.”’ 
Gluck: Dance of Spirits in Elysium and Dance of 
Furies, from ‘*Orpheus.”’ 
Schubert: Ballet music and Entr’acte from ‘“Rosa- 
munde,” | 
Beethoven: Symphony No, 6,in F (Pastoral). 


A more thoroughly enjoyable programme has 
wot been given here for some time. The Spohr 


overture, so fascinating in melodic materia), so. 


mmusical in working-up, was Capitally played, and 
put.all listeners in tane for what was to follow. 
The ballet-music from ‘Orpheus’’—for such it was 
in reality—made an impression which can be com- 
pared with very little in the concert-goer’s experi- 
ence. It was unquestionably merely the accident 


‘of a current fashion that led Gluck to write operas 


almost exclusively on classic subjects; but how 
admirably those subjects were fitted to draw out 
the finest side of his genius. Of all composers 
Gluck was the most entirely and characteristically 
Hellenic in spirit. His inspiratien had all the 
formal beauty, the simplicity, the warmth 
of fteeling and the measure in  expres- 
sion that belongs to Greek art. In 
such movements as the Dance of Spirits in 
Elysium one finds him to be, in a sense, the coun- 


terpart, the complement, of Sebastian Bach. As | 
Bach gives in his music the highest yet attained | 


expression of all that is most elevated in the 
Christian religious spirit, so does Gluck give 
equally complete expression to what is fairest 


and noblest in the old Hellenic spiritual life. To | 
be perfect in physical beauty and spiritual calm, | 
to have eupeptic health go hand in hand with a | 
freedom from all moral troubles, to be so wholly | 
free from care that this freedom shouid ' 


be in itself a positive emotional felicity, 
was the Giuck idea of Elysium; and 
it is just this condition that such music 
as the Dance of Spirits suggests with the 


most complete poetic force. Gluck does not rice | 


to that exalted region of pure, religious ecstasy 


in which we find Bach, and also Palestrina, most , 
surely at home; but he reaches the highest level | 


attainable by the specifically Hellenic soul, as n 

other composer hes. What dignity, too, there is 
in all the rush cf his Dance of Furies! These are 
no Paul Delaroche Furies, screaming ant yelling 


with frantic gesture, but awful goddesses, every — 


inch divine, but goddesses of terror and despair 


into whose courts it is not good for mortals to. 


come; goddesses fit to be propitiated by the name 
of Humenides—the kind goddesses—in awe{struck 
fiattery. From the classic dignity of this music 
of Gluck’s to the romanticism of Schubert was a 
Jongish step, but none too long to take, if geni.* 
only greet us attheend. The ‘‘*Rosamunde”’ ba - 
jet music is unspeakably charming, rising, in the 
third movement to the pitch of grandeur and 
gorgeousness of coloring. The pretty entr’acte is 
intrinsically delightful, only that it suffers some- 
what from from being “the tougher duck of a 


pair; the same theme is so much finer, both in 


Shape and treatrent, in the pianoforte vai'e- 
tions in B-flat, that the entr’acte sounds a little 
weak in comparison. Both sets of ballet music’ 
were admirably played, especial recognition being 
due to M. Molé for his exquisite and soulful play- 


ing of the wonderful flute solo in the first Gluck 
number. The ever-delightful Pastoral Symphony 
was given with a freshness and vivacity anda 
perfection of fir‘sh that were alike superb. In 
the hands of Messrs. Sautet and Reiter, the little 
oboe and horn solos in the Villagers’ Da’ 2 
| left nothing to be desired. At many 
points in the symphony, though, it “aeemed 
as if Mr. Gericke relaxed his usually firm 
command over himself and the forces under his 
baton, and let things go a little, as on the Spur of 
the moment. But the music sounded, perhaps, 
none the worse for it. 
There will be no public rehearsal or concert this 
week. At the fourteenth concert, Jan. 26, the 
orchestra will play a concert overture by H. Rein- 
ho\d, Liszt’s symphonic poem *“Tdeal,” and 
Brahms’s symphony in E minor, No. 4. Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin wi'l sing arias from ‘‘Don Giovan- 
| ni” and Méhuil’s “Euphrosine.” A concert in the 
tipo series is announced for the afternoon of 
an. 30, 
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MR. GE RICKE’S SUCCESSOR. 


It Will Be Hard to Tempt German Con- 
ductors to Come to Boston. 


The Providence Journa: takes a neighborly 


! intexest in Boston’s coming loss of Mr, Ger- 


ricke. It notes that among the men who have 
heen ‘*‘mentioned,’’ as the politicians have it, 
are Hans Richter, Hans vou Biilow, Felix 
Mottl, Johann Svendsen, from abroad, and 
| Theodore Thomas at home—a list which might 

be extended by the advition of the names, of 
_ almost equal importance in the world of music 
. today, of Hermann Levi, Arthur Nikisch and 
Karl Klinaworth, 

‘It is probably useless, however,’ says the 
Journal, ‘to tempt any of the conductors in the 
great Kuropean opera houses, whose perma- 
| nent positious, many of them with life pensions 
on retirement at the close of a certain period of 
service, would not lightly be giver up This 
would exclude the hope ot getting Richter, 
Levi, Motti, probably Svendsen, or Nikisch to 
come to Bostun; though the last named, a 
young man of most brilliant promise, the con- 
ductor of the Leipzig ae | Theatre without all 
the emoluments of royal subvention, might be 
induced to sce more plainly the attractiveness 
of the post. This would leave Von Biilow and 
| Klindworth as the most available of foreign con- 


f 
| 
L 


| ductors.’’ 

The former, however, could with difficulty be 
| persuaded to leavo his many-sided activity in 
which he takes a texvid, ip fact an Intensely pa- 
triotic interest; the latter‘s unpleasant ex- 

perience of last seagon as a pianist here might 
have an ejuelly deterrent effect upon himself 
and upon the Boston management, notwith- 
standing his emineace as an orchestral director. 

This would leave Theodure Thomas as the 

mosix available man of éminence that conld be 
approached, aud the circumstances oft his 
preseut season in New York have been suck a3 
to indicate a possibility tiathe could be secured 
for Boston No better choice could be made te 
continue the work which Mr. Higgmson’s public 
Spirited liberality has rendered so valuable to 
musical culture in New England; for Mr. 
Thomas, in all the essentials that go to make 
up a great conductor, ls worthy to. be ranked 
among the most distinguished. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


DYMPHONY @WRCHESTRA. 


(SOQ PERFORMERS,) 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR, 
SEASON 1888-893. 


TeinRvD 


“YOUNG 
PEVewh > 
PrOPrUi Lama. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 30TH, AT 2.3 


SOLOISTS: 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 


Sale of Seats opens Monday, January 21, at the Box Office. 


MR. AAVER REITER. 


TORN PAGE 
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An Instrumental and Nono for a 
Noloist. | 


But a. Delightful and Genial Ooncert, 
Nevertheless, 


_ Mr. Gericke’s thirteenth programme, pre- 
sented last evening in the regular symphony 
series. contained no novelty, nor indeed did 
it name any work even comparatively un- 
familiar to connoisseurs. There was, there- 
fore, all the better opportunity to scrutinize 
closely all the details of reading and of per- 
formance, as well as renewed reason to be 
thankful and proud for all that the eminent 
conductor has done, and to be filled with 
deep and sincere regret because he has de- 
cided to leave Boston three or four months 
hence, when the term of his tive-years’ con- 
tract shall have expired. 
The four numbers which composed the 
concerts were all of genial character, and 
Were well contrasted, both by their in- 
dividual natures and by their arrangement 


> refres 


| in sequence, although perhaps the second | 


| and third might have changed places ad- 


gression from the lightest to the gravest, | 


| vantageously ; but there was a general pro- 
| from the most superficial and senti- 
mental to the most emotional and profound. 
- First of all came the charming overture 
to Spohr’s “Jessanda,” illustrating in so 
many ways the characteristics of its 
author’s mind and the graces of his style— 


ful ease of adornment and his discreet par- 
tiality for the violin. ‘fhe themes upon 


funeral pomp in the opera; and a gay, viva- 
cious tune, which is the germ of a chorus of 
‘Sailors, The first enters at once, borne 
by plaintive wood-wind voices, set off by 


while the other comes in al] alive with the 
-Shrill piccolo and breezy with the full breath 


Seti 


against each other. as sunshine and shadow 
are in a day of small, tloating clouds, these 
themes keep «ne ever in pleased attention, 
Which is heightened when, as the final 
development begins to take form. th first 
violins add their brilliant and tieet-footed 
measures to the ensemble, ; 

he second selection was no less delightful 
and familiar on acquaintance. It was made 
up of two scenes from | 


i Giuck’s *‘Orpheus,’’ , 
bresented in a sequence inverted from that 


Which they bear in the opera, merely | 


the isolated beatings of the strings, . 


his gift of elegantly flowing melody, his art- | Waltz or minuet embraces its trio, 


which it is built are two—a grave, but not. 
depressing air, which belongs to a scene of: 


of the brass instruments. Constan ly offset . 
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Mi oh gee 
scenes. which Mr. Gericke 5 
ting Ohiret th nes tely | 
angelic music, all composed — the 
‘suave “awn harmony of the strings, just 

hed an heightened by the placid 
flutes, and then bringing forward the rest-. 
less, discordant, fierce strains of the 
scene, with its loud cutbursts, its dismal 
wails, its moments of harsh clamor nd its 
final dying away in the dull des air of ¢€ 


hausted and disuppointed malignity, a 
he next selection was made une four. 
ubert. 


) @Xtracts from the music which 


wrote for the ridiculous opera libretto of 
“Kosamunde,” prepared by Von Gi zy, 
whos stories and words proved the rain _ 


s8o0faras hope of popular favor was con- 
_cerned—of every musical work which was 
attached to them, 


These four ’ 
were two bailets and iwo entr’ac 


The first dancei, of delicious dai tiness 


and sprightliness, often so soft and elicate 


_ that the ear must really listen closely in 
order to tollow it, and containing sev 


distinct me odies, delightfully opposed to) 
each other by their varied beauties of form | 


r and by the diversified characters of the 
‘ ingenious, but never artificial instrumenta- | 
\ tion which delivers them. bis 


The second darce is divided into’ ty 0 
movements, but it is one in sentiment al 


‘through. The first movement 1s chie,:y in 


the minor k y, and it brings up SUSZeStiONs 
of an oriental funeral march inthe heavy 


| Unisons and full chords of its moderate 


allezro, while the second, a very serious 
andante, contirms the impression of solemn 
Stateliness aiready made. | ahi) 

The tirst of the entr’acte pieces is a very 
moderate allegro, rather severely marke : 
in its emphasis, and like the preceding @x- 
tract, quite frequent in strongly knit unison 
passages, It begins ‘heavily, yvrauually 
takes on almost an agitated character, and. 


} ends vigorously and loudly. The 


entr'acte is of very different character, and 
breathes only gentle calm and happy re- 
eee: the score is quite a light ore, the 
10rns only of the brass choir being retained, 
and no drums at all being used. There are 
three obvious themes, of which the tirst 1s 
the principal, and includes the others be. 
tween its introduction and tio 


as 
‘ ve 
least of these melodies seemed to Schubert 
tod valuable to left in @ composition 
whose sphere was to be so limited, and have 
been used by him e'sewhere. ea 


in all these movements Schubert’s inex. || | 


haustible tlood of melody tiows fresh and | 


Sweet and pure,and his peculiar gift in | | 


making a phrase fioat, asit were, from yore. 
to voice, is again and again beautifully 
illustrated by the almest human responses 


which pass to and fro, espec ally between | 


the oboe, the flute and the clarinet, the first 
ballet selection having fewerof these tig- 
ures than the other pieces, 


For the symphony, which ended theeyen- | 


ing, Mr. Gericke had chosen 
Becethnoven’s **Pastoral,’? 


which surely needs not noweven thenearest 


“ 


sketch of a description, although it doesnot 
seem as if the time could ever come when 
they who uncerstand and love the greates ty | 
noblest and most beneticent works in music 
can ever cease to éxtol its beauty, its hu. 
manity aud its inanientines. regarded by — 
its author as primarily an expression 
Costin onenelk it must endure to all 
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established fame be 
sought, I should associate myself heartily 


to the eg capt of the Transcript. that M. | 
e 


Colonne asked to leave Paris and come 
here. ‘The French members-of the orches- 
tra are not many. but they are valuable and 
exemplary artists, and the work which 
Colonne has done at home as a conductor 
and as a catholic, generous, intelligent 


‘reader of the music of man schools, would 


warrant great expectations of him if he 
were to assume the charge of this orchestra, 
than which his own cannot have finer ma- 


| terial or show better training and closer 


7 oo 


it all. The 
color in the 


obedience, Howarp MALcom LICKNOR. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


' For the 18th of the season’s series of con-— 


certs by the Boston Symphony orchestra. 
given under Mr. Wilhelm Gericke’s direction 
at Music Hall last evening, the programme 
was: Overture “Jessonda,” Spohr; “Reige. 
Seliger Geis er und Furien Danse” from 
“Orpheus,” Gluck; Ballet Musicand Entr’ 
Actes from ‘“‘Rosamunde,” Schubert; Sym- 
phony, No. 6 (Pastorale), Beethoven. Such a 
programme, and such a performance as 
that of last evening, calls only for the 
heartiest commendation. The works 


chosen were delighiful evidences ol 
tie dispositon on the ,part of the 
couduector to gratify the large class of his 
patrons who delight in the Simpler forms of 
the old school of composers, aud ‘heir per- 
formance by the orchestra was.as Digh fau t- 
less as could be wished. Whiie there was 
no.hinvg novel in the list of selectious, it may 


safely be asserted that @ more generally 


The next conc have 
tage of two vocal contributions, each a 
large air, from Miss Franklin. ‘The orches- 
tra will play a concert overture by Rein- 
hold, Liszt’s ‘‘Ideale,” and Brahm’s fourth 
symphony—the one in EK minor. 


—_—_—_-— 


' As it now seems to be settled that Mr. 
Gericke will withdraw from the direction 
of the orchestra at the end of this season, | 
cannot help saying yet once again that he 
has been for Boston the man of men, and 
that his withdrawal will leave such a gap 
as cannot easily be filled. if 1t were pos- 
sible for such an arrangement to be made, 
one would wish that he might not definitely | 
sever his connection at once, but take a 
year’s leave of absence for recuperation and 
7 st, and then resume his post. But if this 
may not be, we can only await with 
patience and with confidence the decision | 
which Mr. Higginson will wisely make as 
‘to his successor. For my own part, | hope. 


pleasing programine has not been given t..18 
geason. Mr. Gerick:’s reading of the pas- 
toral symphony has been made familiar in 
former seasons, aud the orchestra has seldom 
renlized his desires in its periormauce more 
thoroughly tian last evening. The selections 
from the “Rosamunde” music were: Ballet 1, 
andautino; ballet 2, allegro moderato, al- 
dante un poco assai; entr’ ace 1, allegro 


molto moderato; entr’ :cte 2, andantino; and | 


each and all of these tunetul numbers were 
played with admirable eilect, the very per- 
tection of orchestral Work Leing shown ib 
their interpretation. The seiections to: 
Giuck’s “Orpheus.” despite the lack of mod- 
ery coloriny and .he comparative thinuvess of 
the score, were heard with great pleasure, 
and the “Jessonda” overture made a fiitin 
introduction to this most attractive list of 


numbers. Next week the solvist will be Miss | 


Gertrude Franklin, sopravo, and the selec- 
tions usamed are as follows: Concert over- 
ture, Reiifiivid; aria, ** Von Givvanni,’”’? Mo- 
zari; ideaie, Liszt; aria, Melul; peer ay 
in E minor, Bras. jf c.g Co 


! 


this may never be Mr. ‘thomas: for al-. 


though he has great talents and great mer- 
jts, and has done much important and 
@lmost missionary work for music in 
this country, lam sure that, Boston would 
never sia 0 satisfied with him. for 
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THIRTEENTH CONCERT. 


There was no need of a soloist last evening to | 


make the concert attractive and delightful to 
the seeker for entertainment as well as to the 
student. The programme: 

Overture, “Jessonda’’ oO 


Spohr 
“Lay of Holy Spirits’and ‘Danse of the Furies,” 


from “Orpheus Gluck 


Ballet Music and Entr’ Actes, from ‘Rosa-— 


munde Schubert 
Beethoven 


The first three numbers of this programme 
are clear and tuneful enough to make them en- 
joyable to almost anyone at a first hearing, 
and only one of them is at all unworthy the 
connoisseur’s highest respect. The ‘Jessonda”’ 
overture, despite the excellence of its introduc- 
tion and the strength of its first allegro theme, 
is sunk by its other thematic material and 


workmanship almost tothe level of the con- | 


ventional theatre overture, and strikes the 
hearer when it is all done, as not dignified, 
serious, or strong enough to have been taken 
off the shelf even after four years of dust 
gathering. But the rugged and quaint sim- 
plicity of the ‘Orpheus’ selections and whole- 
some sweetness of the ‘‘Rosamunde” music 
make them thvroughly delightful, as we have 


said, both to the jlover and student of music. 


Mr. Gericke would, perhaps, have done well to 
make cuts or at least disregard some of the re- 
peat marks in the four numbers of Schubert 
which he played; but the melodies are so 
beautiful and of so sterling quality, that we 
could not sympathize with the noticeable dis- 
comfort of many in the audience at the fre- 
quent repetition of them. The whole work 
was splendidly played, but the performance did 
not make an impression as profound as did the 
rendering of the Gluck music. In the first 
number of this, by the way, the audience made 
an imperative call for Mr. Molé, who had de- 


| lightfully played the flute solo. But Mr. Ger- 
icke did not think the artist’s work of im- 


portance enough to entitle him to the privilege 


of rising and bowing his acknowledgement of. 


the hearers’ compliment. 

The Pastoral Symphony, too, merits perhaps 
more than any other of its author’s works, the 
not wholly complimentary adjective, “enter- 
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yy Mr. Gericke amply compensated for the lack | | 
of a soloist at the concert Saturday evening by | | 


‘ Me " 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, which was such a 
hard nut for the orchestra to crack two seasons 
ago. The rest of the programme will be: Con- 
cert overture, Reinhold; Aria, ‘‘Don Giovanni” 
Mozart; Ideale, Liszt; Aria, Mehul. Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin is to be the singer. 


. 
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The Symphony Concert. * kes 


giving the audience a variety of musical com- 
positions—such as could be enjoyed and appre-: | 
ciated by the auditor not severely classical in | 
his tastes. The two excerpts from - Gluck’s) | 
“Orpheus” were perhaps as enjoyable as any-. | 
thing given during the evening, they beige | | 
played in an inverse order from their arrange: | | 
ment in the opera. The first movementis calm | | 
and delightful, the flutes, with string accom-_ | 
{}paniment, being excellently interpreted, and | 
this movement was enthusiastically received by 
| the audience. Mr. Gericke was compelled to — 
ia 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jrespond with his acknowledgments several 
times, andthe “ Fury Dance,” the latter move-. | 
ment, was equally well received. The ba let | 
music and entr’acte from ‘'Rosamunde,” by 
Schubert, some of it reviving the memory of the 
dance, exquisitely and daintily given by the 
orchestra, was not new to Bymenony audienees, | 

| It was so clearly rendered that it was a delight 
from the opening to the closé. The concert | 
closed with Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” Symphony. | 

| Music descriptive of the tranquil country-—the | 
shepherds, the gathering of the peasantry, with | 
their bagpipes and songs—interrupted by a tent’ 


ul feelings returning after the storm was over. 
It is such music as only Beethoven can put into” 
descriptive form, Now we listen to the bagpipe, | 
to the accompaniment of the bassoon, then are. 
awakened fromadream by the clashing of in-. 
struments and the storm seems a yeritable— 
reality. The entire symphony was admirably | 
interpreted by Mr. Gericke, and the concert was) 
one of the best in its entire arrangement of any || 
given this season, independent of a soloist. The 
next concert is to be given Saturday evenin | 
January 26, when Brahm’s Symphony in kK} 
minor will be given, and Gertrude Franklin will | 
sing, the latter contributing an aria from M | 
zart’s ‘* Don Giovanni” as one Ofgher numbers, — 


e- and closing with a description of the thank | | 


The Leader of the Symphony Orchestra. 


The fact that this is to be the last season that | 
Mr. Gericke will conduct the Symphony Con- || 
certs has been published, and speculation has | 
peen rife as to his successor. The names of sey-. 
eral prominent musicians have been published | 
as possible successors to the present competent. | 


f conductor, but Mr. Higginson ‘has contradicted 


taining.” It certainly has great charms for | 


the mass of the music loving public, ifone may 
judge by the number of “transiexts’” who 
crowded into Music hall to hear it Friday after- 
noon. Its reading was one of our conductor’s 
near approaches to perfection. The small 
faults in the playing are not worth mentioning, 
though they were more numerous than usual. 
Altogether the evening was one of highly ed- 
ifying musical ideas given their most finished 
and most satisfactory expression. 

At the next concert, two weeks from last 


the rumor as applied to at least one well known 
orchestra leader. It is understood, however, that . 
an effort has been made to secure the services 
| of Mr. Nikisch, the first. conductor of the famous 
orchestra at the Gewandhaus, Leipzic. Mr. 
'Nikisch has earned his present position by hard 
work and sterling ability. He has worked his_ 
way up from an humble position, until to-day he | 
wields the baton over the most famous orchéstra | 


ah Geren vast wheat 
|in the world. He is the successor of Reinecke, is _ 


about 45 years old, and in personal appez 


lis said to strongly resemble Mr. Gericke, the 


leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, _ ee 
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| Symphony Concert. 
A Genial Programme. 
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The programme of the ‘thirteenth symphony 
concert was; oe : 
| Spohr. Overture, “Jessonda.” 


Gluck, Keigen Seliger Geister und Furien Danse, 
from “Orpheus.” 

Schubert, Ballet Music and Entr’actes, from 
**Rosamunde,”’ 

Beethoven, Symphony, No. 6 (Pastorale). 


There was no soloist. 
All the disparaging things that can be said 


about this programme will take but a second’s 
time; it isa monochrome. The composers repre- 


sented are chronologically near together, their 
means of instrumental speech are alike, these 
selections betray a fairly similar direction of 
musical mond; yet Gluck could no more have 
written the lovely entr’acte (andantino) than 
could the self-satisfied Kappelmeister of Cassel 
the “Storm” in the ‘‘Pastoralé’’ symphony. 
imagine equable Louis Spohr becoming profound 
or Gluck losing his classic clearness for the sake 
of coloring a ballet. There is no lovelier music 
in the list than this chorus of Heavenly, spirits 
from “Orpheus.” Spoar’s music is so awfully 


neat, almost hen-pecked when not too saccha- | 


rine. If Spohr had been a thinner man with 


nerves a little nearer the surface he would have | 


been a greater composer. What a fantastic | called the greatest of the nine symphonies of the 
picture Berlioz draws of the picnic movement | 


of the ‘‘Pastorale’’ symphony! Sure enough 


his ventilated basson ready to chime in with the 
dominant and tonic whenever the oboe came to 
the marked place. ‘The hirsute horn-player 


of the orchestra was a little careless on Satur- 
day, quite the only flaw in the garment of ex- | 


eee eee 


arrangement of the four numbers was not the | could redeem it. lt was a good piece of routine 


qu.site finish which’the orchestra wove during 


the entire concert. The ornithological delights | 
of the adagio of the symphony were pro- | 


nounced, while the placidity of the ‘‘country 


life” movement and the joy of the pretty alle- | 


greito were made indelibly artistic likenesses at 


the hands of pliant players. Jove did not be- | 


come very furiousin the “‘storm’’ movement; 


the elements did not engage in a riot, they only | 
clashed around on parallel lines. Of the ‘‘Rosa- | 
_tmhunde’’ music every note was interesting; the 


best. The strings of the orchestra are always 


deserving the word of appreciation which some- | 
times is omitted; the Fury Dance from | 


“Orpheus” (in which some modern hand has 


thickened up the parts) showed their fine verve | 


as well as their great cunning and expression. 


The programme was of the right length, and it is | 


safe to say was enjoyed by every one. At the 
next concert—in two weeks—with Miss Gertrude 
Franklin, soloist, this programme will be per- 


formed: Reinhold, concert overture; Mozart, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. °"’r 


Light music,and no soloist ;yet the size of the audience — 
suffered no diminution. Every part of the programme . 


| was of the melliflous character which one associates 


with the style of music preceding what is called the 


modern school. Sphoi’s‘Jessouda Overture was ofa. 


light, symmetrical character recalling the vein of 


| 
} 


| 


| 


Chembini. The selections from Gluck’s “Orpheus” | 


seemed to prove that Mr. Gericke desires to give us 
plenty of ballet music to lighten the 
programmes this season. The two numbers were in 
vivid contrast; first there came the dance of the 
spirits of the blest, in which there was a great deal 
of happiness portrayedin flute cadences, and then 
there came the dance of the fairies, in which strong 
dissonances aud abrupt transitions made amends for 
the rather saccharine mauner in which the com- 
poser had portrayed celestial §§ joys. 
The rhythmic and easily comprehended 
ballet music from Rosamende, by Schubert, came 
bext. Of course such music, and in fact the entire 


| programme gave nothing which was at all diffienlt 


toour skilled orchestra. The contrasts in which 
Scaubert delights, and which be employs so fre- 
quently in place of true deyelopment, (of whica he 
seems to have been incapable) were tinely brought 
out, and the rhythmic pveauty of the cOm position 
appealed strongly to the audience, who applauded 
liberally. ‘he excellent oboe work in this number 
(as also in the third moyement of tie Pastorial Sym- 
phony) calis tor unmitigated praise. 

Oi course, the “Pastoral Symphony” wor enthu- 
Siastic appreciation. Although this work cannot be 


master, it is the one which always appeals most ftor- 


| cibly to the general public, for its story is so palpably 
there was tha old codger sitting on a cask with ° 


told that he who runs may read. ‘I'he development 


of the first movement, which depends so much tor 


its effect on shading and fine expression, was given in 
& perfect manner, and the graphic scene “by the 
brook” could not have been better pertormed. Of 
course, the rather tawdry effects of nightingale, quail 
and cuckoo, made their usual sensation. ‘lhe playing 
of the village band, in the scherzo, aud the brusque 
entrance of the mountaineers was admirably given, 
but the succeeding storm was the gem ot the work as 
far as performance went. What a tempest it is! and 
with such slender resources! St.Saens aud Berlioz 
have given us storms with heavy orchestras in which 


all the percussive instruments vie with each other in | 


producing tumuit and clangor, but Beethoyen hus 
given us a thunder storm In this work which is more 
effective, more awe inspiring than all their tamtams, 
trombones and musical huriy burly. ‘The end of the 
symphony always seems to us its weakest part, and 
not even the excellent playing of clarinet and horn 


| work, but it seemed to us, vs it always has seemed, a 


piece of made-tu-order work, a bit of conventional- 
ity which Beethoven has managed to work intoa 
more interesting shape than many composers could 
have done, but which still remains a startling in- 
stance Of the application of the proverb tbat **Homer 
sometimes nods.” Nevertheless the large audience 
seemed heartily pleased with the entire programme, 


'and even the absence ofa soloist wus evidently 


not felt in any degree. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SMA SON Lssis-89, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


AIY. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26TH, AT ae oe 


PROGRAMME. 


H. REINHOLD. CONCERT OVERTURE. 
W. A. MOZART. ARIA. “Non mi dir,’ from “Don Giovanni.” 
Pr. LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Tdeale.’’ 


EK. H. MEAUL. ARTA. ‘Quand le Guerrier,” from ‘Euphrosine.” 


JOH. BRAHMS. SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4. 


Allegro non troppo..__Andante moderato.— 
Allegro giostoso,-_Allegro energico e passionato. 


SOLOIST: 


MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
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‘oNON MI DIR.’ FROM “DON GIOVANNI.’ 


Say not, then, dear love of me, 

That I am cruel unto thee, 

Since you know my constancy, 
And how faithfully I love. 


Calm, ah! calm that anxious heart, 
Unless with grief you’d see me dle. 
A day will come, no more to part, 


And Heaven to us its grace will prove. 


s 


“QUAND LE GUERRIER,” FROM ‘* EK UPHROSIN K.’’ 
When the warrior to battle flies 

For victory only he sighs. 

For the laurel death he braves— 

His only friends the soldiers are, 

Glory his mistress. 

But if tender love his heart encharims, 


A sweet sigh blends with the noise of arms; 


The image of her for whom he barns 
Follows in the thick of danger. 

And if perils allure him, 

After victory he will dearer be. 

The warrior returns,— 

(;od, who his arm sustained, 
Promises yet another victory. 


MOZART. 
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THE Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. — An 
analysis of a proxram such as Mr. Gericke offered 
for the regular Symphony Concert on Saturday 
evening shows that the good that it contained 
was more or less perverted vy certain faults of 
arrangement which could not have proven other- 
wise than monotonous. A second heaiing of the 
concert overture by Reinbold, renewed the nota- 
bly favorable impression that the work created 
when it was played here — Dec. 6, 1886. It is 
written in a somewhat conservative school, yet 
appeals to a wide variety of tastes owing to the 
composer’s manifest desire to be true to art alone. 
Without the aid of any such element as mere 
prettiness it impels a most thoughtful and seri- 
ous kind of attention, and is distinguished bya 
certain freshness, vigor, and originality of treat- 
inent such as modern composers too often seek 
after with an excess that thwarts its own end. 
The Liszt symphonic poem, ‘‘Idealz,” was de- 
servedly received with such faint applause and 
unmistakable sibilation combined as should ex- 
tinguish the work beyond all hope of revivul in 
this country. Its direful length and utter want 
of cohesion and intelligibleness are combined in it 
in an astonishingly monvtonous whole, and yet 
all this chaotic, weltering mass of tones is ar- 
ranged with a certain kind of ability which is 
very characteristic of Liszt, namely, an ability 
which, like the splendur of Milton’s **Satan,’’ 
inakes its destiny all the more ignominious. 
Seldum does one receive such an impression of 
iusical emptiness in place of any decency of 
form, and of bombast thrust forward to do duty 
fur real dignity and grandeur, as in this so called 
poem. There are musicians in our midst who 
ure ever fond of proclaiming for Liszt that his 
compositions have the distinguishing merit that 
bvlongs to music of the highest class, but it 
would be interesting to bear from the composer's 
wudvocates how such a shapeless, desultory, and 
incoherent effusiun as this symphonic poem can 
possibly advance their cause. ‘he fourth sym- 
phony of Brahms with which the concert con- 
cluded, seems even more clear than when it was 
performed here before as a masterpiece possessed 
‘uf more real grandeur, both in its individuality of 
conception and mastery of treatment, tban is 
noticeable in any of the other Brahms sympho- 
nies. In brief, it is a wondrously well-made 
work, one that, while it familiarizes the mind 
with such forms as are entirely remote from con- 
ventional trammels, allows the appeal made to 
the imagination and taste to have full scope, and 
lw properly appreciated. The orchestral music 
for the concert was all executed with every qual- 
ity desirable in an orchestra, and with all the 
perfect finish, delicacy, refinement, precision, and 
firmness for which the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra is noted. Interspersing the orchestral selec- 
tions, yet somewhat incongruously arranged on 
tle program, were the arias ‘‘Non mir dir,’’ from 
Mozart, ‘Don Giovanni.” and ‘*Quand le Guer- 
rier,’ from Mehul’s ‘‘Euphronsine.” Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin, who rendered these selections, 
while her voice did not ring out with all its wonted 


clearness, was even more delightful than ever in | 


her conceptive and intellectual treatment of the 
the arias. With the difficult fiorituuri of the 
Mehul aria, the artist was remarkably successful, 
ler just intonation which is su absolutely flawless 
In iis relation to pitch, her rhythmical and artis- 
Uc feeling, and the general finish, refinement, and 
expressiveness of her delivery appealing with 


liu) ressive effect to the best taste and intelligence | 


of the audience. At the concert this evening the 
suluist will be Mr. Emil Mabr. 


ee 


| Boston Symphony Concert. 

it The fourteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
 Chestra in Music Hall, was not the most enlivening of 
this season’s eceries. Reinhold’s bright, masterly and 
, effective concert overture in A, which opened the per- 
jformances, was the one cheerful ray that the 
instrmental seleetions vouchsafed. It was played 


with great brilliancy and expressiveness, an 
_the most finished style that Mr. Gericke can eapeile 
upon his orchetira. It deserved a hearty round 
of applause at the end, but the audience was apathetic, 
and scarcely gave any recognition to the work or its 
} splendid performance. Liszt’s symphonic poem, “The 
{iieais,” andthe twelfth and last of the series, was | 
given for the first time by the Symphony Orchestra, on | 
this occasion. It had been heard here some eighteen | 
years ago, when it was performed by ‘Theodore 
rhomas’s orchestra. It is a long and tiresome 
work, and one well entitled to the sweet repose 
it has enjoyed. It displays to the fullest Liszt’s 
fine command over the resources of the modern orches- 
tra, but it is little elee than tone pictures, all color and 
noform. Bits of sensuous melody come tothe surface 
frequently; but after promising much, they end in noth- 
ing but harmonious groping aiter nothing in particular, 
and invariably ootain it. It is illustrative of Schil- 
ler’s poem of the same name, but the poem jis clear, 
while the music is little beyond an affluence of tone 
dyspepsia; a suggestion of a second-hand Wagner in 
long Clothes; a depressing drearioess continued almost 
to the point of exasperation. It was played magnifi- 
cently, both strings and wind having been heard at 
their very best. The work, however, fell flatter upon 
the audience than did the overture, and though it was 
listened to with apparent interest, it aroused no en- 
thusiasm and received scarcely any applause. The 
performance ended with Brahms’s fourth symphony in 
E minor, Op. 98, heard before at these concerts. 
It was ecarcely a work to listen to after the ear and 
spirit-wearying symphonic poem that had preceded If, 
but its purity of taste, its nigh aims eerlously eet forth, 
and carried out in a epirit of thorough artistic con- 
| science, its real lear , and its masterly thematic de- 
velopment caused it to loom up nobly by the side 
of the tinawiled, vulgar and ostentatious art It 
followed and exposed so completely. Still it is not an 
exciting work, with ail its beauties, and the dry 
seriousness and ¢cholarly elaboration of the opening 
, movement, are discouraging at the very outset. Here 
again the orchestra acqulited itself in a thorough man- 
ner, Mr. Gericke reading the work with perfect clear- 
ness and flexibility, but without stirring the audience 
to any special demonstration of pleasure or satis- 
faction. The soloist was Miss Gertrude Franklin, 
‘who sang Mozarv’s ‘Non mi dir,” from ‘*Don Giovanni,” 
in her broadest and most finished style, and with that 
grace of phrasing color and expression she always brings 
to bear upon her singing of Mozart. Her other contri 
bution to the concert was an arla from Mebul’s “Enu- 
phrosyne,” evidently written for the display of some 
singer’a technique. It is melodious and prolific in 
‘vocal fireworks.” Its difficulties were easily and flu- 
ently met by Miss Franklin, who sang it with artistic 
brilliancy, flexibility, and precision, and with inspiriting 
fire. The artist was recalled after each effort. 


The question of the conductorship of the. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is definitely settled and 
the new incumbent is to be Herr Arthur Nikisch, of 
Leipsic, said to be an admirable musician and a con- 
ductor highly esteemed in Germany. From all that 
is known of him here he appears to be a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and a most conscientious stickler for the 
highest technical perfection in orchestral playing. 
His selection is, no doubt, an eminently judicious 
one, and the new conductor may be expected to 
keep the orchestra up to the high state of efficiency 
to which Mr. Gericke has brought it during his five 
years’ control. Much is said of Herr Nikisch’s prodi- 
gious memory, of his capacity to conduct any and 
all of Wagner’s operas without looking at their 





: ies of Beethoven ; but such mnemonic achievements 
are of no special value musically. Neither con- 
ductor nor soloist is any the better artist because of. 


his capacity to commit long works to memory, and | 
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Merr Nikisch: What Is Said of Him— 
The New Zngland Conser vatory Mat-. 
ter—Concerts of the Coming Week— | 
The Prodigy Craze in London—News | 
Notes, Comment and Gossip. 


Miss Gertrude Franklin was the soloist at 
the 14th of the season’s Symphony concerts 
given at Musie Hall tast evening, under Mr. | 


Piet. PAL fy score or part. 
The choice of a Conductor to succeed Mr. | 


Gericke has been made. Mr. Arthar Nikisch of | 
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Leipsic is the fortunate winner of the most con- 
siderable prize which ‘the lottery of events in 
music for the next few years can offer. ‘This 


Leipsicer has won-his spurs in his own coun- . 
try mated with men like Richter,“Mottl, von 
| Buelow and Reinecke. The last named has 
_ been his particular competitor, for when for any 


reason he has had to relinquish the baton at 


éven. a single Gewandhaus concert, Mr. | 


| 


Wilhelin Gericke’s direction, and the selec- 
tions making the programme were. as fol- 
lows: Concert overture in A, Reinhold; arta, 
‘-Xon mi dir,” from “Don Giovanni,” Mozart; 
Symphonic poem, “Ideale,” Liszt: aria, 


“Quand le Guerrier,” from **Euphrosine,” 


Nikisch, according to all reports, has been a sub- | 


stitute so superior in all that makes a conductor 


and programme-maker great, that habitues of | 


both the old and new Gewandhaus (and there is 
no concert institution in Europe as famed) have 


with difficulty restrained their impatience at a 


return to the duller, more narrow and less bril- 
liant: Reinecke methods. Mr. (why begin by 


calling him Herr? he is to be an American) | 


Nikisch is fully in sympathy with the modern 
trend in music, he is an enthusiastic admirer 
and student of Wagner (was named for conduc- 


least he will not seek to demonstrate that Mo- 


| zart is out of date. Great both as a conductor 
| of symphonies and of opera—his principal post 
| today is at the Leipsic Stadt Theatre—it ig very 
| probable that he will find Boston attuned for some 


permanent enterprise in opera, and that Boston 


Gericke in stature, and has a family. No such 
Opportunity as his exists in the world; he will 


J 


| 
| 


| 


‘ 


Mehul; symphony No. 4, in E minor, Brahms, 
The repetition ot the Reinhold overture made 


2 pleasing introduction to the evening’s con-— 


cert, and a second hearing of the composition , 


confirmed the very favorable estimate put 
upon its merits when it was first played by 


Mr. Gericke a few seasons ago. It is bright | 
following the 


and melodious effort, 


old school rather than the new in its ideas, 
and is altogether a most enjoyable evidence | 


of the composer’s originality and scholarly 
worth. Unfortunately, as much cannot be 
Said of the other orchestral selections. The 
“Ideale” of Liszt has not had a hearing here 


aE - Since Theodore Thomas included it ip ** ist 
tor at Bayreuth last year) but is no bigot, at - 


come to the most perfectly drilled orchestra in | 


this or any country, and, we say it modestly, to 


the dearest old city in the United States. Hail, ' 


Nikisch, Son of Art! 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will make a 
short spring tour this season, beginning after 
the Boston season is ended. Some central West- 
ern cities will be visited, 

This country, this city, all of us, are apt to be 
forgetful of the things we should be proudest 
of. There is one especial cause for gratification 
when our orchestra is touring about, that is 
their behavior. They travel as gentlemen, they 
act like gentlemen, and they are gentlemen. 


| 


tunity than those of 


Allegro m 


_ Will find him the man to embark with. Mr. Ni- | 
, Kisch is about forty-five years old, resembles Mr. 


of novelties for the season of 1874, an re 
is good reason for its having peen neg id 


Since then. If it were played as an ay 
_ paniment to a reading of the poem by Schh ¢ | 
| Which suggested its composition to Liszt .3 
| might give some enjoyment, but it is safe to | 
| assert that the state of receptivity demanded 


to appreciate such a visionary and sentimental 


composition cannot be entered upon volunta- | 
rilyinthe glitter and glare of electric lights | 


and the surroundings of the concert room. 


Mr. Gericke made a particularly unfortunate | 


positi 


r oecaet & Symphony to follow sucha com- | 
i, aS Brahms is not a composer who is | 
) given to looking upon the construction ofa , 


symphony with a view to affording entertain- | 


ment for those who are to listen toit. It may 
be a cause for congratulation that Boston 
audiences have had a more extended oppor- 
any European 
caplal to listen to, study and 
digest this wonderful orchestral exercise 
in four movements, but a popular vote might 
favor something ot a less educational charac- 
ter as aconcluding number. The work done 
y the orchestra; in both the Liszt and 
brahms selections showed the result of the 
usual preparation, and little excention could 
be justly taken to their performance. Miss 
Franktin 1s to be credited with affording a 
pleasing reiief to the interesting programme, 
aside from the overture. Her first selection 
Was not made with as ‘good judgement as 
that from Mehul’s **Kuphrosine,” but she sung 
both numbers with her usual success. The 


Te LAN Cand bat —_—________. Binger had a good reception, and gained a 


hearty recognition of her abilities. Next 
Saiurday evening’s programme is as follows: 
Overture, ‘‘Penthesilea,”’ Goldmark; con- 
certo for violin A minor, Molique; suite im I 
minor, Dvorak; symphony in B lat, N¢ 
Gade. ‘The soloist is mr. kmil M 
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The Symphony Itself is Brahms’ Fourth 
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and Latest Composition. 


' Miss Franklin Sings Two Large Opera | 


Airs with Orchestra. 


“The one orchestral number upon last 
Tight’s Symphony pr gramme, which 
4 iekt be called a novelty. was Lis t’s sym- 


phonic poem, ‘“Idea!s,”’ which the Boston 


‘orchestra had never played before, alth: ugh 
‘Mr. Thomas presented it here something 


‘over 14 yearsazgo. Noone who makes any > 
‘pretention to musical knowledge reeds to be 
told that the 12 symphonic poems of Liszt 
represent his attemnis to paral el in music | 
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As once, with vehement desire 
Pygmalhon belt wih warin embrace 
The statue, till sensatin’s fire 

Glowed in the marble’s kindling face— 
I threw the arms of youthfullove. 

Round Nature, till | too was blest, 
Till she began to breathe, to move, 

To live on my poetic breast. 


Ana sti)l with wines prane the throng 
Before me danced of forins of ai; 

Love with sweet looks that ne’er could frown 
Joy, with his golden yvarlands bi ight; 

Glory, adorned with sta:ry crown. 
And ‘iruth, that blazed in solar light; 


But ah! how soon their guardian flew 
Far from my side, ere life’s mid-day; 
The airy band becaine untrue, 
And one by one they passed away. 


. . . . . . . . . 
Still and more still the scene became; 
More lonely seemed the rugged way; 


Of all that gay and noisy crowd, 
Will none with iaithtul fond.iess wait 

To raise me when by sorrow bowed, 
And follow me tu death’s dark gate? 


O Friendship! thou my age sball brighten, 
Thou, who dost beal our every wound, 

With love the tuils of life dost lighten, 
Thou, whom | early sought and found. 


Each of these subdivis ons are represented 


by new themes and changes of movement, 


but asthere isno real suspensicn of the 
musical tiow, and a8 sometimes a sub, ect 1s 
reproduced in a slightly varied form, it is by 
no means ea-y for one who | stens without 


4d as or incidents, thoughts or suggest ons | reference to_the score to determine confi- 


already expressed in song, story, 
‘or history. .There is no attemp 


to recreate these, but simply to arouse : 
‘through the richest and most varied use of | the gist of the sentiment he desired to 


life | dently ,ust how | iszt meant his music to 
t | apply —especially as he picked out and 


athxed to the various movements certain 
particular lines which he chose as giving 


lt will be further noticed that the 


s and monds : arouse. If 
‘the composer's art such feelings a : h is almost like a monody over 


‘as the painter, poet or historian had sought | 


to stir by hs own means of persuasion, A 
‘sma)l proportion of these pcems have gen- 
‘eral subjecis for their inspirations, such as 
those which are matched with Victor 


ugo’s “Sounds of the Mountains” and | 
Memo stine's Preluces,’”’ of which the latter 


4s in some respects the best representation 
of Laszt’s work in the department of abstract 


musical poetr . 
‘This one, which Mr. Gericke brought out 


last nicht, owes its origin to schiller’s poem, | 


“ideals.” po.tions of which were aftixed by 


“List tohisscore as being ¢s ecially illus- | 


’ trated by one or another movement. Per- 
haps no notion can be s0 well given tothe 
‘yeader of what the composer desired to do 
‘@s by quoting at length the stanzas, using 


the translation oy 
Georzce Bancroft. 


- And wilt thon, fond deceiver, leave me 
‘With scenes that siniled in iancy’s eve, 
With ali that once could glad and grieve me, 
| — With all inexorably fly’ - 
Can naught delay thy rapid motion’ 
, Can naught life’s golden season save? 
'Tis vain: eternity’s vast ocean 
Receives the streamlet’s hastening wave. 
The dazzling light has long been spent 
Which round the paths of childhood shore 
The charms of fanc. ali are rent, 
And all her fair creations flown. 


Itself a world, the narrow breast 
Aspired with strong, | esentless force 
fo act, and speak, and onward pressed 
To juin in lle’s exciting course. 
-- ‘While in the bud it lay concealed, 
The worl appeared a boundless scene, 
ning leaves :evealed? 
that little mean! 


poem, whic 
the departed, 

Kiftusions of L'‘fe. 
draws to a calm and reflective end; but 
Liszt, desiring that his poem should not 
melt away into sucb tranquility, chose to 
look forward to the possible restoration of 


'all the tne fancies and ideals in a brighter 


sohere, and so used several of his stronger 


themes in a brilliant and loud-voiced finale, 
whch he both explained and excused by | 
calling it ‘“‘Apoiheosis.” ER 
The work shows to great advantage its | 
aut or’s cou:mand of the powerful and the | 
picturesque in orchestration, and cuntains 
some as tine illustrations of this side of his 
genius as can be found an where; yet I 
doubt if asa whule it is not moie curious 
t an entertaining, and does not give more 
foo: for analysis than pl.asure. in several 
m:ivements. tl are poetry and 
.udgment = bf the almost vo- 
cat. use made_ of the horns and 
the richer woolen. wind instrumeats 
for appealing melodies; +o, tos, the hai- 
monies by wh'ch these are united in the 
ti st movement, while the str ngs give a 
faint support 11 d spersed chords and single 
s:at.ered notes, are no less touching than 
simp e. The more vigorous passages such 
as are set to the second stanza, are made 
inc sive by the eager, rapid play of the 
strings; the bolier thoughts receive enforce- 
ment from drums and cymials and the 
voice of brass; such lines as ,, And 
one by one they passed awav,’’ are 
éemphasiz‘d by a phrase and accent that 
really mark a step, while the lines which 
speak of Death's dark gate” are introduced 
by truly funereal measures. There is a creat 
| deal to approve and much to enjoy as the 
| poem passes along; but lam sare thatas a 


whole 1t can never be taken to l:eart by any 


but those who have the t me and patience 
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‘The overture was that delich 
piece written by. Reinhold of Vienna, and 
orginally introduced by Mr. Gericke two 
years ago. It is a sweet and pure piece of 
writing, allin one movement, although it 
has more than a@ single subject. its themes 
are short and there is something in their | 
mood which makes one think of Gade, , 
although the usé_made of them. particu.. 
larly as the end approaches, is moie sug- 
g«stive of Mendelssohn. ‘the presentation 
of each is clear, and its treatment begins 
rather by gaining effects of color 
through transferring it from instru. 
ment to Instrument than by involving: 
in a mas Of scoriug: as the work pro‘eeds 
however, the harmonies become richer and 
the development has the proper range of 
fancy and variety. There is nothing loud - 
orclamorous. although strength and vo- 
/me are not lacking, and the ending is un- 
nn os arti but none the less pleasantly, 
gentle aid peaceful, | 
For thesymphony Mr. Ge icke had chosen 
Brahm’s i urth and latest-thatin ki minor, 
which was brought forward tiist in Decem- 
ver, 1886. If one can get safely and with- 
out despair by the tirst movement, he will + 
probably , 


Enjoy All the Rest. 


That is so full of various material, so elabor. 
ately worked up and so intricately com- 
bined, thateven the music an might well 
hesitate to say he fully understood it. The 
reager may rememb'r that after gong 
through with the symphony at the public ~% 
rehearsal, Mr. Gericke withdrew it for fur- 
ther study and kept it back for nearly a 
month; and then it was found to leck | 
clearness an'| cohesion. The work of the |} 
orchestra in the past iwo years is shown 
to have been telling and direct by just 
such a selection as this, and t e read ng of | 
last n1 at could not be found fault with by 
auybody.no atter how hopelessly lost he 
kot in this particular movement, wh ch 
seems almost as if it must Lave been «x rit- 
ten after the other three und have received 
all the stock which’ was left o er fron 
them. It is harmon ous, commanding and 
impressive but itis labyrinthine and le. | 
wildering also, and uv ay be un esiiatingly | 
class d with those things the Knowledge 4 
of anv one of which is equiva.ent to a lib- | 
era! educati_ n. 
The ex \uisitely beautiful second move- i] 
ment with its tenderly senial melodies | 
and its fascinatiagly rich combinations of 
wooden wind and horns, seeins not to have 
come from the same hand, and tie audi- || 
ence, having japplauded the first from an | 
inteile iual admission of its greatness, ape | 
Plauded this affectionately because they | 
had been warmed and cheered by it. | 
fhe third movement again has another 
individuality n its burly humor. and leaves 
akind of Fourth of July flavor behiud it. 


when its hign, shrill voices, its cannon-like | 


bang of kettledrums. and its brusquo. care- 

they eV ins are past. sweeping along with 
16m the few quiet moments when the 
orns try to sing alitcle placid song. 

a fhe fourth movement 1: another tremen- 
ous fellow, and even so good an analyst as 
- A. Barry of i ondon admits that few list- 

eners Can expect to keep up with its changes 


¥ and evolutions unless they hi e the book to. 


elp them. It is buit up«nathem« like. 


the old Spanish dance the passacagiia, and | 


| Linas Loe 
é ; we : vt 7 / , 
’ " '~ tra 

: , 4 ££ AR, 


“mp sony — aT) ‘ar did mt % 4 u 
| ere 18 no din.cu ty in yielding to 


ay 
fap se and bemz stirred with en- 


3 doing an illog cal'| thus'asm, even if one cannot trace out its’ 


1) 7 in its var oa ; 
'§ Was the concert for a vocal soloist 
| and Mr. Gericke accordingly presented : 


Mise Gertrute fran<I'n, 


assigning the second and fourth numbers 
of the programme to her. Her choice fell, 
as it always does in such concerts, upon 
large, orchestrally supported airs from 
classic authors, these being Donna’ 
Anna's love-song to Don  Ottavio in- 
“Den Gniovanni’—“‘Non mi dir”’-and 
the scene beginning “Cuand le 
guerrier.” from Mehul’s comic opera 


of * Kuphrosyne,” which was one of the tirst 
Important compositions by which he 


‘ asserted his right to a rank not far from 


Cherubini, 1 donot know whether it will | 
sound heretical or not, but I do not care for | 
the overa airs of Mo art inthe concert-room., | 
lulegant, i.tting charac eristic and perfect | 


as they aie in their context as illus. 
Teiegger the spir.t of whe personages 
10 | 


to whom they are assigned and 
Satisfying as they are upon the stage, 


‘their iagnetism «and vitality scem to melt 


strange:y away wu; on the p atiorm and they 
be:o.e ineffective and pale. ‘Lhe bass 
songs of the ‘Magic Fiute’ and a comic 
scene ortwo alone Keep ther vitality or 
power and can satisfy under all circum- 
Stunces;, but ihe great ma,ority make little 
imvression, except on soe rare occasion | 
when ail possible conditions combi: e to: 
Sustain them. Miss Franklin broug. t | 
tiie best of her musicianly cualities | 
to bearu on the airshe had chosen, and 
her intel igent, faitui 1 and finished treat- 
meéut of it could not have failed to impress 
the connoisseur; yet all her taste, care and 
skill could not make the song c me home 
tellingly. With the ot er air she had much 
more sucvess; it is full of lifeand spring, 
has a touch of sentiment and is ornamented 
gayly and brilliantiy with roulades and 
trils, whi h she executed with fa- 
cility and precision, and no _ Mlit- 


, tle spirit. The original orche-tration 


was som whatwta'd and thin, according to 


i the fashion of Mehul’s day, but Miss Frank- 


lin had the advantage of the enlarged score 
prepared by Auber ior the use of ime, 
Grange, She was warmly greeted and 


‘ recalled after each scng, the Mehul being 


particularly approved. Something was 
still lacking in definiteness of enunc ation; 
butin ali elise Miss Fia klinsh wed an art 
which no other lo'al singer can rival. 

The playing of the orchestra was all of 
the finest. in the overture was a gracious 


're-erve ip the symphouy the best of intelli- 


gence. aid a tenacious strenuth, variety 
and « ase in the Liszt, and a ready adaptive- 
ness in Miss Franklin’s accompaniments, 

The concert of ne t week will be inter- 
esting aS xiving this audience their first 
opportunity to hear Emil Mahr, who. has 
been f rsometime eminent in the violin 
department of the New tngland Conserva- 
tory of Music, as he was emineit abroad 
betore coming to this country. He will play 
the A minor concerio of Moliaue, and the 
other numbers wili be Goldimark’s “Penthe- 
silea”’ overture, Dvorak’s suitein D minor 
and Gade’s fourth or B tat symphony. 


A Suegestion. 


I have asuggestion to make, and as of 
course I think it asgood one, | shall have. 
hopes that it may find more than one sec- | 
onder. I want to have this concert season 
close with a testimonial bénefit to Mr. | 
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6 hi.n feel not only that he is ap- 
t that he can wu one, ¥ Sed 
? tar @ season aid 
” Itseems as fall aah 
- concert sr rehearsal woul 
dad to reta n their seats at. 
is pr! the orchestra to play for 
hip, : “nd every incidental expense 
J ivy those who have received 
att t from the concerts, year after 
iE oavever, § the rest of us trucu- 
an nd di satistied fellows, who pass for 
9 mage lie to do, there is one who 
vald g fats y “break a custom,” and fay for 
ts, cand who would not.tn ault 


it 4: amme if every note of 


enna! And hi; name is 
HowaRkD MALCOM TICKNOR, 


ws ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


eB "announcement that Herr Arthur 


coh ff Leipsic bas been engaged by 

. H. L. Higginson as the conductor of the 
: n Sy nphony orchestra after the present 

has caused much discussion in local 
ge cles, during the last few days. 

at ch has not been brought prom- 


& before the public up to this time, and 


a tor uparat it Ala unknown in this country. 
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of him by the limitea few, 

known of his career and present 

ty, it seems eer ese er the choles 
de by Mr. nson is a goo 

) i i vont Weer? Nikisch has had 

ience in the operatic field than 

k of the concert room, all who have 

ral concerts under his direc- 

ne me je a to be a master of the art of 

ting 8 performances. The mu- 

af h ek Beet ay orchestra who have 

| ne Sy baton speak of him as a ter- 

y neg lige ze wight hi but say that he is 

10 has the abliity that commands the 

his organization. He does not hold 

OF not conductor of the Gewandnaus 

a, yet the cablegram tothe HERALD 

yr reer, ‘nevertheless, as he does con- 

‘at famous orchestra in the fre- 

pences of Herr Reinecke. 

is said to share with 

ein an aversion to the Wagner 

pry rth rin Germany, and he is also 

Sh ns 4 Fhis friends with “revolu- 

? 96 ent iments upon the subject of the 


an to the shoes of Beethoven. — 
is sald to have gained much in | 


rADeS and otherwise sinee he 

three years ago, and he is 

man of elegant presence despite 
ure ‘and slight figure. 


ied 


BOSTON SYMPHONY: ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fourteenth h eymphony- } 
| concert was as follows: 
| Reinhold: Concert-overture in A. 


Mozart: Aria, ‘Non mi dir,” from “Don. i as 9 


Liszt? Symphonic poem, “Die Ideale.” 
Mébul: Aria, “Quand le guerrier,” from “Euphrosine 


et Coradin.”’ 


| Brahms: Symphony No. 4, in E minor. 


Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. ©» 

The Reinhold overture is decidedly a meritori- 
ous work ; but people do not,as a rule,care to go to 
concerts to hear merely meritorious works by com- 
posers in whom they feel no interest. They go to 
concerts to enjoy inspired works, or, at worst, to 
hear noted and much-talked-of works by com- 
posers about whom they do feel some curiosity. 
Such a work is Liszt’s ‘‘Die [deale.’”’ It would be 
stretching a point to call it inspired; but, as an 
important composition by a man of Liszt’s mark, 


and one that has not been given here more than | 
once within the memory of any but the oldest con- | 


cert-goers—and that, too, some eighteen years ago 
—it has a legitimate claim to be listened te with 
interest. Itis probably the one of Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poems in which the composer laid him- 
self out to do most; it is certainly the 
longest and the most elaborate,and the one in 
which Liszt has carried out his peculiar system.of 
thematic treatment to its farthest conclusions. 
In all the 102 pages of full score which this 
‘poem’ covers, one can hardly find an instance 
of anything that should rightly be called thematic 


development. The mode of treatment adopted, 


and, we should say, invented by Liszt, consists in 


‘the repetition or alternation of certain character- 


istic phrases—one can hardly call them themes, 


fora single phrase, unanswered by its comple-— 
mentary phrase, does not properly consti- | 


tute a theme—first, in one key, and . then 
in another. As this process has no real element 
of organic growth or development in it, it become: 
singularly monotonous and tiresome; the music 
goes through a sort of treadmill, working with in- 
finite strenuousness, but ge tting nowhere. Take, 
for instance, the really beautiful and expressive 
phrase in three-quarters time, illustrative of the 


i 


| Liszt’s symphonic poem, Tasso,’ ie 


passage in Schiller’s poem, ‘*Then did the tree, the | 


rose, live for me; the silverfali of fountains sang 
to me.” This phrase is repeated three times, in 
descending progression, in D-major; then 
the same process is gone through with 
again, and with precisely the same instrumenta- 
tion, in B major, and then once more in A-flat 
major. Now this is much as if a poet, after read- 
ing you a stanza in his study, should take you 
down into the drawing-room and read the same 
stanza over again to you there, and then, for addi- 
‘ional variety, take you down another story and 
read it to you once more in the dining-room. You 
have the variety of three different rooms, with the 
intervening staircase—as with Liszt you have the 
three different keys, with the intervening mod- 
ulations—but whut you are given to hear in 
the three rooms, or the three keys, is but the same 
old story without variation. It is rather curious 
that this plan of musical construction, which is, 


‘upon the whole, very characteristic of Liszt, i; 


precisely the one adopted by Gounod in his “Re- 
demption” and “Mors et Vita,” after his genius 
had pretty well reached its dotage. There is an 


ae , outward semblance of ingenuity about it, but 


j took his baton to begin the « sont 


> 


thing bebe Os aah bey 


a t, \¥ ria apa 


a Seen amar pabient 1 poe goat) end a Se 


straight into the. middle of the Apot 


.\Brahms’s E minor symphony is a work of a dit 


| ent order; here you have real genius, but ¢ 

| in a very stern, almost forbidding aspect, a 
concert, in’ its instrumental portions, at I | a 
had not furnished much that was partioulaaae 
luring. Still, to hear a man who has really sor 
thing to say, and knows how to say it, was at 
after Liszt’s semi-articulate whining and how 
The symphony is indeed a grand work—thes 
movement, and especially the Finale, are } 
ably superb—and one is thankful to hear it & 


in not the most propitious circumstances. — e 


was admirable as ever. iss Franklin had a se- 


playing of bas ver. {ass Bran the concert 
vere task in Donna Anna’s “Letter Aria,” from 


“Don Giovanni,” but sang it, if not with com- | 


plete maestria, with great intelligence, _$e- 
curity and dramatic feeling. The Méhul 
aria gave her an opportunity for a brilliant 
display of vocalization of a wholly legitimate and 
artistic kind. She was recalled after both songs. 

The programme for the public rehearsal next 
Friday, and the concert on Saturday, include; 
Goldmark’s overture to ‘‘Penthesilea,’? Dvorak’s 


suite in D minor, Gade’s fourth symphony in | 
B-flat major, and Molique’s concerto for Violin in | 


A minor. Mr. Emil Mahr will be the violinist, — 
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The third in the series of concerts will be given Nah ah 


in the Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon.  —~ | i} 
| Especially attractive features of the programme ~*~ | 
area solo for violin by Mr. Loeffler, and another | 
1 for horn by Mr. Reiter, and the selection from | 


Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.’? Other noneers Jeers 4: 4 


are the overture to ‘‘Der Freischuetz,’’ 
from the “Rustic Wedding” tease. and 


DRAMATIC AND mu SICAL, 


Fourtecnth syne Os 


t ate ani Ws! 
Mr. Gericke received a cordial ¢ at 


pins: 


fevening. He comes back to Bi 
} second trip with his orchestra £0 1 


iturning with such commend 


| crities and public of that city as 


tion outside of the great Inetrope li ¢C 
tains. And that the orchestra is ms er 
this praise is shown by the. p 
Brahm/’s Symphony in A J tie as © 
number of Saturday evening’s c 
work was brought forward ‘by. 
December, 1886, being given at “ab. ae 
rehearsal, but not at the in 
and more time was taken foi k set 
Mr. Gericke was willing ‘that's re 
should give it ona Saturday © 1x, 
was performed it is underste od tha at. 
tion was not satisfactory to th ; er r 
ppentirdierretrn fe adhe P 
ot che arhes nv ica Int arpre tation 
n the selec 
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. edgtnent of its unsutpassed | 
He gives up the place by Roan | 
wh ck he mies wn more honor and adml-. 


“been handsomely paid by Mr. Higgin- | 


atic because he needs rest and relief. He 
‘gon "beet that s business, The great mass 


ot ¢ lovers ought now to tender him 
80. Satetnntial a i ark of their regard as 
‘will pv ake hi.n feel not only that he is ap- 
‘prec ated here, but that he can afford to sit 
‘down in id.eness for a season aid “Loaf 
‘and invite his soul.” Itseems as fall sub- 
‘scribers to concert or rehearsal would 
fe glad to retan their seats at 4 
‘generous price, the orchestra to play for 
‘comradeship, :nd every incidental expense 
to be assumed ly those who have received 
‘a weekiy protit from the concerts, year after 
‘year. And whatever the rest of us trucu- 
Jent and dissatistied fellows, who pass for 
cr tics. mignt li e todo, there is one who | 
Ww ia ladly “break a custom,” and pay for | 
Ins tickets, and who would not nnd fault 
with she Stogramme, if every jnote of it 
V om Vienna! And hi; nar 

a HowaARD MaLcom TICKNOR, 


HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
- Tne announcement that Herr Arthur 
Nikisch of Leipsic bas been engaged by 
“Mr. H. L. Higginson as the conductor of the 
. Boston Symphony orchestra after the present 
‘season has caused much discussion in local 
‘musical circles during the last few days. 
Herr Nikisch has not been brought prom- 


ii before the public up to this time, and 
| i comparatively ‘unknown in this country. 
From what is said of him by the limitea few, 
“who have known of his career and present 
apility, it seems most likely that the choice 
‘made by Mr. Higginson is a _ good 
‘ope. Although Herr Nikisch has had 

a larger experience in the operatic field than 
jin the work of the concert room, all who have 
~ attended orchestral concerts under his direc- 
“on concede him to be a master of the art of 
conducting such performances. The mu- 
“sictans of the Symphony orchestra who have 
played under his baton speak of him as a ter- 
ror to any negligent player, but say that he 1s 
@ man who has the ability that commands the 
49 espect of his organization. He does not hold 


| the position of conductor of the Gewandhaus 


orchestra, yet the cabiegram to the HERALD 


oy correct, nevertheless, as he dovs cou- 
a F aact that famous orchestra in the tre- 


—¢ ences of Herr Reinecke. 
he peer NikiseD to share with 
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paost of the | 
eethoven. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 6 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The programme of the fourteenth symphony 
concert was as follows: 


Reinhold: Concert-overture in A, 

Mozart: Aria, ‘‘Non mi dir,’’ from “Don Giovanni.”’ 

Liszt: Symphonic poem, “Die Ideale,”’ 

Mébul: Aria, ‘Quand le guerrier,” from “Euphrosine 
et Coradin.”’ 
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Brahms: Symphony No. 4,in E minor. 


Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. 
The Reinhold overture is decidedly a meritori- 
ous work; but people do not,as arule,care to go to 


_ concerts to hear merely meritorious works by com- 
posers in whom they feel no interest. They go to 


~~ 


concerts to enjoy inspired works, or, at worst, to 
hear noted and much-talked-of works by com- 
posers about whom they do feel some curiosity. 
Such a work is Liszt’s ‘Die Ideale.’”’ It would be 


stretching a point to call it inspired; but, as an 
important composition by a man of Liszt’s mark, 


and one that has not been given here more than 
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once within the memory of any but the oldest con- | 


cert-goers—and that, too, some eighteen years ago 
—it has a legitimate claim to be listened to with 


interest. Itis probably the one of Liszt’s sym- 


phonic poems in which the composer laid him- 
self out to do most; it is certainly the 


iongest andthe most elaborate, and the one in * 


which Liszt has carried out bis peculiar system of 
thematic treatment to its farthest conclusions. 
in all the 102 pages of full score which this 
‘‘poem”’ covers, one can hardly find an instance 
of anything that should rightly be called thematic 
cevelopment. The mode of treatment adopted, 
and, we should say, invented by Liszt, consists in 


the repetition or alternation of certain character- 


istic phrases—one can hardly call them themes, 
fora single phrase, unanswered by its comple- 
mentary phrase, does not properly consti- 
tute a theme—first. in one key, and . then 
in another. As this process has no real element 


: 
a . 


tive catalepsy. Upon the whole, the “Ideale” is a 
dreary thing to listen to, and one finds little in it 
to compensate one for its immense length, 
even though Mr. Gericke made a pretty heroic cut | 
in it, omitting the whole movement entitled 
‘*Beschiiftigung’”’ (Occupation, Business—there is 
a poetic, musical subject for you!) and jumped — 
straight into the middle of the Apotheosis, 
rahms’s E minor symphony is a work of a differ- 
ent order; here you have real genius, but genius 
in a very stern, almost forbidding aspect, and the 
concert, in its instrumental portions, at least, 
had not furnished much that was particularly al- | 
luring. Still, to hear a man who has really some- | 
thing to say, and knows how to Say it, was a relief 
after Liszt’s semi-articulate whining and howling. 
The symphony is indeed a grand work—the slow 
movement, and especiaily the Finale, are unspeak- 
ably superb—and one is thankful to hear it even 
in not the most propitious circumstances. The 
playing of the orchestra throughout the concert 
was admirable as ever. \Miss Franklin had a se- 
vere task in Donna Anna’s “Letter Aria,” from 
“Don Giovanni,’ but sang it, if not with com- 
plete maestria, with great intelligence, se- 
curity and dramatic feeling. The Méhul 
aria gave her an opportunity for a brilliant 
display of vocalization of a wholly legitimate and 
artistic kind. She was recalled after both songs. 
The programme for the public rehearsal next | 
Friday, and the concert on Saturday, include; 
Goldmark’s overture to ‘‘Penthesilea,’? Dvorak’s 
suite in D minor, Gade’s fourth symphony in 
B-flat major, and Molique’s concerto for violin in 
A minor. Mr. Emil Mahr will be the violinist. 
The third in the series of concerts will be given 


j in the Music Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 


of organic growth or development in it, it become; 
singularly monotonous and tiresome; the music . 
goes through a sort of treadmill, working with in- | 


finite strenuousness, but getting nowhere. Take, | 
for instance, the really beautiful and expressive * 
phrase in three-quarters time, illustrative of the | 


passage in Schiller’s poem, ‘‘Then did the tree, the 
rose, live for me; the silverfall of fountains sang 
to me.” This phrase is repeated three times, in 
descending progression, in D-major; then 
the same process is gone through with 
again, and with precisely the same instrumenta- 
tion, in B major, and then once more in A-flat 
major. Now this is much asif a poet, after read- 
ing you a stanza in his study, should take you 
down into the drawing-room and read the same 
stanza over again to you there, and then, for addi- 
‘ional variety, take you down another story and 
read it to you once more in the dining-room. You 
have the variety of three different rooms, with the 


_ Intervening staircase—as with Liszt you have the 


three different keys, with the intervening mod- 
ulations—but whut you are given to hear in 
the three rooms, or the three keys, is but the same 
old story without variation. It is rather curious 


that this plan of musical construction, which is, 


upon the whole, very characteristic of Liszt, i: 
precisely the one adopted by Gounod in his ‘‘Re- 
demption” and “Mors et Vita,” after his genius 
had pretty well reached its dotage. There is an 


outward semblance of ingenuity about it, but | 


icspecially ‘attractive features of the programme 
are a solo for violin by Mr. Loeffler, and another 
for horn by Mr. Reiter, and the selection from 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.’?’ Other numbers 
are the overture to *‘Der Freischuetz,’’ variations | 
from the “Rustic Wedding” (Goldmark), and — 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Tasso,’’ ae 
ssioatmandiae ~~ = elas niedaalibcateatid a NE ' 
DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, |” 

| Tor 

Fourteenth Symphony Coucer&. — 
Mr. Gericke received a cordial greeting ag he” 
look his baton to begin the concert Saturday) 
evening. He comes back to Boston after a. 
second trip with his orchestra to New York, re- 
turning with seach commendation from ~ @ie, 
critics and public of that city as any organizes, 
tion outside of the great metropolis scarcely. os 
(tains, And that the orchestra is deserving @f ail” 
this praise is shown by the performanee’ of 
Brahm’s Symphony in A Minor as the ¢ sing 
number of Saturday evening’s concert, Sis, 
work was brought forward by Mr, Geri¢ke in” 
December, 1886, being given at an afternoon 

rehearsal, but not at the succeeding concet 
and more time was taken for rehearsal before 
Mr. Gericke was willing that the orchestra: 
should give it ona Saturday evening. When at, 
vas performed itis understood that the rend 
tion was not satisfactory to the director, and 
vothing shows more plainly the progress im 
technique at musical interpretation on the art 
of the orchestra than the selection of this sym- 
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ven’ it began, 

vwenine’s entertainment began, | 

“The. rogramime, 95 a Whole, would huve been 
SVOnoUNCced dull by the accustomed concert 
Sher had it not been for the introduction of a 


Jenlist in the person of Miss Gertrude Frank- 


Saag 


es 


’ 


$ 


bt, ‘rg aries with orchestral accom- 
ane. ays Non mi dir’ from Mozart’s, 
i.» 6Stovanni, and one from Mehul 3 
Suphrosine.” Miss Franklin’s recep- 
‘A was a generous one, as was the recog: | 
Fation of her scholarly rendition. Yet nee | 
#Sception 10r recognition was as hearty as this 
‘“alented artist deserved. Miss Franklin has not 
® laree voice, yet Saturday evening it was woul, 
erfully clear and true, and its sweetness an 
“ihe earnest. catefal delivery which has come 
from ccontipued study in her art were par- 
Bpdns tong-con Mozart selection 
“icularly observable in the Mozart selection. 
She ades in the Mehul number were given 
‘Wloatly and smoothly. The writer jas never 
heard Miss Franklin wWeu her renditions gave | 
Such pleasure. as at this concert, and! 
e ~ “Critic. uupreiudiced, could © truth. 
ta Pe SORRY that age 1 Peer eee a | 
“Srot 5 ‘tistically and well. Attn xt con- 
. - gin femnil tinh. » violinist of excellent rep- 
ation, and one of the recent accessions to the 
‘aff of teachers inthe New Engiand Const rva- 
vy. is to be the soloist. and will play the col- 
syip-in A. minor by Molique. The symphony 
will be Gade’s in b flat, No. 4. 
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® fewka At. 
-Bifteenth Symphony Concert, 
-~ Gertrude Franklin, Soloist. 
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‘Arthur Nikisch, the Coming Conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra. 


cert Overture in A. : n 
ree ‘Non mi dir,” from “Don Giovanni. 


: Arias Quand Se miieaee true **Euphro- 
’ Brabms. Symphony in E minor, No. 4. 

|. Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. Not 
“@ sagacious programme! Liszt’s morbidness is 
“not the sort of lyre with which our faculties can 
“be attuned to a proper state of receptiveness for 


me: 


i; a considerable measure, while it 
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tal cole ness last in along and unexh ara ing 
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mand on the average listener to which he can-— 
not respond. The disposition of the symphony 
continues to be Mr. Gericke’s chief shortcoming 
in the formation of programmes. A careful re- 
view of the composers represented thus far this 
season shows a greater liberality toward schools 
than ever before, but no greater wisdom in com- 
bining them. Of the few Visnnese patriots 
whose music Mr. Gericke has stood sponsor for 
in Buston Mr. Reinhold is the wisest. His 
overture, straight-laced and proper, is also in- 
teresting, by reason of the neat handling of 
instruments and a pretty accurate appreciation 
of the quality of brevity. All the work of the 
orchestra at this concert commands the ad mair- 
ing pen of the critic; the moods of the Liszt 
piece, and its instrumental apparatus is a large 
one, were reflected with consummate skill; 
for the  stripling Viennese the wird: 
pand did especially fine work, while the 
certainty, force, and, in the eccentric 


Passacaglia, prowess of the strings, in the | 
symphony made one marvel. Brahms’s fourth 


is} a “hard nut to crack’? in more than one 
| movement; if technique seems to lord it over 
| expression, if beauty of idea gives way to 


| beauty of statement one must remember that | 


the sculptor is a great workman whose fashion- 
ing is to the eye pure and exquisite. 


Miss Franklin’s repertoire is a varied 076, | 


and though her Saturday selections did not 
especially disturb its statistician, the pieces are 


not hackneyed. Mehul’s ornate air sung with i 
the orchestration, (a composite of Mehul and 


Auber,) formerly used by Mme. de La Grange, 


furnishes the sort of challenge Miss Franklin | 


delights in. Its florid passages were sung in a 
model manner, and with a clear and faultlessly 
placed voice. Due regard the singer had for 
the changeful sentiment of the scene, a charac- 
teristic which accompanied her reading of the 
better known Mozart air. After both pieces 
Miss Franklin was recalled. The progrmmo 
| for next Saturday is: Goldmark, overture, 


1 ‘“‘Penthesilea” ; Molique, concerto for violin *1 
A minor; Dvyordk, suite in D minor ; Gade, 
symphony in B flat, No. 4. Mr. Emil Mahr will | 


be the violinist. 


‘The Ideals’ is fragmentary, rest- | 


g, wearisome, yet a piece of vastly bold or- — 
‘tral color, with a number of melodies of | 


beauty, while the symphony is of the 


nest intellectual kind. In these days when | 
ms is still the popular riddle in cultured | 
ircles, a conductor who would really help | 
olve it should carefully estimate the 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


We have had more interesting programmes than | 


the one given last night, and much of the dullness 
was attributable to Liszt with his ‘Ideale,” which Is 
by no means the ideal of the critic. The concert 
began with Reinhold’s “Concert Overture,” a well 
constructed work, clear and symetical, and skill- 
fulin many paris, attaining even to fugato style. 
This work was weli played and evidently appreciated 
by the audience. 

Miss Franklin came next with a Mozart aria. She 
has been in better voice than on this occasion. but 
displayed all the intelligence and conscientious care 
of the trueartist. In an aria by Mehul, which came 
later, her shading was excellent, and she displayed 
an amount of flexibility surprising in so heavy a 
voice. Both of uer numbers won hearty recalls. 

Liszt's ‘‘Ideaie” was the central number. If ever 
there was spasmodic music, it is to be found in this 
work. A little phrase on the flute, leading nowhere 
in particular, is followed by a tone or two on the 
clarinet arriving at about the same haven; then there 
comes a pause, and then the otheri nstruments wan- 
derg around in a similar aimless fashion. It is a 


travesty of Wagnerian music having the amorphous | 


style of the great ,master, but without his ideas. 


Occasionally a beautiful bit of melody appears, but | 


it seems like a rich patch on a shabby garment, and 
at once gives place. to more maendering. It ends 
with some solid kettle drum strokes as if the un- 


happy hero, not being able to find his ideal, was | 
_ kicking himself with stern severity. 


After such a work Brahms seemed a light and pop- | 


ular composer, and the E minor symphony was re- 


ceived with some enthusiasm. What a true sym 


greut living master of the large sonata form. 


| Rubinstein is an infant beside him inthe matter 
of thematic 


é development which is the 
keystone of symphony. The andante is the most 


beautitul movement of the work, with its very ’ 


strange progressions in the melancholy Stavonic ' 
style. Gloriously well played were horn and cello 
in this moyement, as they gave out the first and 
second subjects, and most beautiful were the con- 
trasts between them. ‘The rondo, which takes the 
place of the scherzo, although affording excellent 
contrast, does not seem as intrinsically great a 


| which suggested its composition to 


- ‘ - O pic eA ® ic or ‘ \Ar 
phonic work it is! Decidedly Brahms is the one to appreciate such a visionary and sentimi 
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- Miss Gertrude Franklin was the soloist a 
| the 14th of the season’s symphony concerts) 
‘given at Music Hall tast evening, under Mae, 
Wilhelin Gericke’s direction, and thes tee 
‘tions making the programme were ‘as fal>, 
lows: Concert overture in-A, Reluhold; art, 
; “Non mi dir,” from “Don Giovanni,” Mozart)” 
Bymphonic poem, “ideale,” Liszt: a 
“Quand le Guerrier,” from *EKuphros 18,92. 
Mehul; symphony No. 4, in E minor, Rrahms, | 
The repetition ot the Reinhold overiure made. 
,& pleasing introduction to the evening’s cou. 


andis altogether a most enjoyable evidence — 
of the composer’s originality and scholarty i 
Worth. Uniortunately, as much cannot’ be | 
said of the other orchestral selections. The 
‘“Ideale” of Liszt bas not hada hearing here 
since Theodore Thomas included it in his list 
of novelties for the season of 1874, and the e 
is good reason for its having been neglected © 
since then. If it were played as an accom 


paninent.to a reading of the poem by Sehillér 
om Re 2 

ie t , 
» 


mixzht give some enjoyment, but it is sate to” 
assert that the state of receptivity dem ant a 


Wr eh Pons yi 
composition cannot be entered upon voluntae 
rilyinthe glitter and glare of electri ‘ht: is 
a ey Oe! 
and the surroandings of the concert Troon 


Y 
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Mr. Gericke made a particularly unfortunate 


ie 
choice of a symphony to follow such @ come 
position, as Brahnis is not a composer whois) 
given to looking upon the construction of a 
Bymphony witi wu view to affording entertain - 
ment for those who are to listen to it. . Ig may” 
be a cause for cougratulation that B ston 
audieuces have had a more extended oppor 
tur.ty . than those of any Europ an 


at 
oe 4% all 


caplial to listen to, study ant 


movement as the others. Its bold, brusque , digest this wonderful orchestral exercise. 


style was well caught up, and the * 


sudden skips and forcible contrasts could scarcely ‘ 
have been better executed. The finale impressed us 
more than it has ever done betore. Never haveis 
brilliant variations been so effectively given here, 
Most striking were the two variations where the 
trombones give the theme and the violins cut in with 
a fierce interruption, played suli ponticello. Power 
and grandeur are in the work in a wonderful 
degree, and it was a great 


to find sO much 


a Brahms finale. 


in four movements, but a popular vote migii hi 
favor sometiing oi a less educationa: charace 


ter as a concluding number, The work doie” 


‘by the orchestra in both the Liszt and” 
i Brahms selections showed the result of the 


usual preparation, and little exception could — 
be jusily taken to their performance. | Miss) 
Frankiin is to be credited with affording a> 
pl asing re lef to the interesting programme, 
aside trom the overture. Her first selection’ 


ned 
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| Music Hall concer: of Saturday. This week the program was: _ age 
S| CONSE GVCEEER 0, eeiscevcsies vevines panies -++eeeeef, Reinhold 
| Aria, ‘* Non mi dir,’”’ from *‘ Don Giovanni ”’ oe aeeee W. A. Mozart 

Symphonic poem, “ Ideale’”’ oocecel Re Saas 
| Aria, ‘*‘ Quand le Guerrier,’’ from “ Euphrosine 2 ....E. H. Mehul 

Symphony in E minor, No. 4............. eer Joh, Brahms 


The soloist was Miss Gertrude Franklin. There is techni- : 
cally almost nothing left for the critic to find fault with in the V PL 
performances of the orchestra. One by one the little points | Boston Mus via Hall. 
of weakness have been eliminated, until a perfect organization | ———__-_-____-__ 
has been attained. A great artist upon the clarinet could find SEASON 1888-89. 
a fitting place in the woodwind yet, but that is about all that |. etilatiiligineetuies anges 
even the professional faultfinder can suggest. With regard to > 
the programs it is different; poor Bizet, Massenet and Saint- B S x 
Saéns are cast into outer darkness, and never allowed to pro- © OSTON - Y M PH ON rj é KCH ESTRA. 
fane the cultured Bostonian ear. In our symphonic programs 
Berlioz represents the whole school of French composition. MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
The Reinhold overture is broadly scored, symmetrical in 
shape and at times shows some skillful fugato and good de- 
velopment, but the ‘‘Ideale’’ of Liszt did not sustain the ‘ 
interest which was evident in the earlier part of the program. Third 
It is an ‘‘ideal’”’ without many ideas! The hero sits like 


Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, or Jeremiah amid the 
desolation of Jerusalem, surrounded by broken bits of melody 
which add much to the general depression ; the flute sighs, the 


bassoon groans, the oboe sobs, the clarinet moans and the 
audience wish that matters would mend with the unhappy 


gentleman, so that they might have a little melody. The ¥ 
| orchestration is far more brilliant than the musical thoughts. 
| Hanslick says it is like rich raiment on a sickly body. 


The theme in E flat major, which Liszt meant to represent 
the yearnings of Pygmalion, is beautiful, as an oasis of tune in 


a desert of unresolved suspensions ought to be, but even here § 
the sign of ‘‘ No Thoroughfare ”’ appears before it comes toa 
legitimate conclusion. There is no proper development. It 5 


swims ina sea of tone d /a Wagner, but without his power, 


Jadassohn dnce said to me; ‘‘ In the ocean of music some com- WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY SOTH, Al 230: 
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SOLOISTS: 
% be a A ‘ a ‘ bis) ‘ 
fl 7a MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 


MR. XAVER REITER. 
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PROGKAMME. 


OVERTURE. ‘Der Freischuetz.”’ 


CONCERTO for Horn. 
Allegro. 
Romance. 


fondo. 


REITER. 


WEDDING MARCH, from ‘Rustic Wedding” Symphony. 


SCOTCH FANTASIE for VIoLiIn, op. 46. (two movements. ). 
MR. LOEFFLER. 


INTRODUCTION tro ACT If], DANCE OF THE APPRENTICES, 
PROCESSION OF THE MASTERS, AND HOMAGE TO HANS 
Sacus. from ‘‘Die Meistersinger.”’ , 


SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo.” 


Lento. 

Allegro strepitoso; Lento, 

Adagio mesto. 

Meno adawio. | 
Allegretto mosso con grazia (quasi menuetto). 
Allegro con molto brio. 


WEBER. 


MOZART. 


GOLDMARK. 


BRUCH. 


WAGNER. 


LISZT. 


In the overture to “Der Freischiitz,’ Weber's best known Opera written in 
1821, the composer breaks away from previous models. The overtures of Gluck 
and Mozart were complete pieces in themselves. scarce making reference to the 
drainas they may have been written to precede: but Weber makes the overture 
an epitome of the opera. He followed the same plan in the overtures to 
“Kuryauthe’? and ‘Oberon.’ Julius Benedict, Weber’s pupil, says of the 
innovation: ‘The system, according to the most competent crities, interfered 
materially with the perfect musical form of the overture; but the effect pro- 
duced was magical. . . . It is unquestionable that for coloring, characteristic 
and poetical feeling, these orchestral preludes are unparalleled.”? After the 
lovely horn passage with which the overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’’? begins, the 
motives from Max’s scene in Act one, the incantation music, Agathe’s moonlight 
scene (with the melody more familiar than any Other in the opera) and the 
episodes connected with the action of Max and Caspar follow. 


Mozart at 21 lived in Vienna, and had an acquaintance in Joseph Leutgeb. a 
native of Salzburg, where Mozart was born. Leutgeb’s vocation was cheese- 
monger, his avocation solo-player on the French horn. Mozart was ready to 
help the cheese pedler with a taste for music, by composing for his favorite in- 
strument, but he had his fun for reward. Leutgeb had to do penance as the 
price of every new concerto. (Mozart wrote four). Once Mozart threw all the 
parts of his concertos and symphonies about the room and made poor Leutgeb 
collect them on all fours; meanwhile Mozart continued composing, Again 
Leutgeb had to kneel down behind a stove whijle Mozart wrote, Mozart’s manu- 
scripts shows evidence of the banter that was common between them. One has 
this legend: ‘*‘W. A. Mozart takes pity on Leutgeb (ass and simpleton.” ) 
Another is written alternately in black, red, blue and green ink. Otto Jahn 
says of the concertos: ‘Their brevity enables the instrument to preserve 
its true character as one unsuited for display of execution. In the last move- 
ment which is in the regulation rondo 6-8 time, the original nature of the horn 
as a hunting instrument is made apparent. . . . In other respects the custom- 
ary concerto form is preserved. The first movement is an allegro, the second 
a simple romanza, followed by a rondo. The accompaniment is simple. 


Goldmark has composed two symphonies, two overtures, two operas, and lesser 
works. He is thirty-six years old, and lives in Vienna. The **Rustie Wedding’ 
music—more properly suite than symphony—begins with the movement played 
to-day, a movement so free in treatment as to constitute an innovation upon the 
established (sonata) form in which the first movement of a symphony is usually 
written. About the time the work was first played in Boston, Mr. Dw ight wrote: 
‘The ‘Wedding March,’ by Goldmark is a singular affair. The quaint rustic 
theme is first hummed over in soliloquy by the basses; then the outline is filled 
in with all the instrumental colors. Then issues a long series of variations most 
fantastical, some stately and some droll, some more than serious, even mournful. 
It were a curious wedding procession to see, made up of all manner of parties 
in all manner of moods. The crying mood is as frequent as any, for some go by 
with handkerchiefs to eyes apparently: then a merry wild set tossing up their 
caps, and flinging fire-crackers and torpedoes; others seem capering on hobby- 
horses; others walk grave and thoughttul; others march in knightly pomp and 
military splendor, All the variations are ingenious, full of quaint devices; and 
a few, toward the end, especially, have wealth and beauty of expression.” 
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Besides his two concertos. Bruch has written a number of concert pieces for 
violin and orchestra, the Fantasie Ecossaise, and the Fantasie played to-day, 
being most important. The prominence given the harp in the ee 
of the Fantasie Op. 46, makes that composition unique among its fellow Se Bruc L 
dedicates the Fantasie Op. 46, which was published in 1850, to Pablo Sarasate. 
Scotch airs are, to a considerable extent, its melodial basis, while in the title is 
seen justification of the liberties in the form which mark the work. 


The name ‘‘Mastersingers’’ belonged to those poets of the people, who, since 
the 13th century, developed lyric poetry, which had been founded by the court 
poets or ‘*Minnesingers”’ of earlier times. With all their imagined cultiv ation, 
the worthy mastersingers had quite lost the true spirit of their art, and little 
remained to them but a lifeless and hollow set of ruies, most of which were 
pedantic in the extreme, and many ridiculous beyond description. Wagner's 
comic opera, “Die Meistersinger”’ treats of a guild of mastersingers, who at one 
of their annual competitions, had as a prize for the best song, the hand in — 
riage of one of the fair daughters of their town. A stranger a ee 
joins the guild, takes part in the prize-singing and wins the maid. Die ot — 
singer”’ was performed in 1568, Buelow conducted, and it was o es 0 
Wagner’s works produced under the especial patronage of the King 3 “ ae 
The real purpose of the opera is to contrast the freedom of modern ( agnel Ss) 

| by traditions, and in it adherents of 


art, with the limitations of all art fetterec , ren 
both old and new can find much to admire. The selections played today come 
entirely out of the third act. The first precedes the rise of the curtain; the 


second accompanies the dance of the Apprentices in the closing Festival scene; 
the third is the music to which the Mastersingers enter on the same occasion; 
the fourth being the strain wherein Hans Sachs 1s saluted as the pride and honot 


of famous Nuremberg. 


Like others of Liszt’s larger works the symphonic poem ‘‘Tasso’’ was composed 
first for pianoforte, and was afterward rewritten for orchestra. In its a St song? 
‘t dates back to the early forties. ‘The work played to-day is in turn, a revision 0 
the first orchestral version, and was played for the first time at Weimar, Aug. 28, 
1849. 184) was the year Germany celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
CGoethe’s birth. Weimar, where Goethe had lived, was Liszt Ss home. A per- 
formance of Goethe’s drama ‘"T'asso” was included in the fete with which 
Weimar honored the centenary of Germany’s greatest poet, and Liszt was com- 
missioned to write an overture to it. In his writings Liszt, after confessing the 
influence Byron’s Tasso had! over him, says: ‘Tasso, after loving and yoni’ 
ing at Ferrara, was avenged at Rome; his glory still lives in the popular songs 
of Venice. These three points are inseparable from his immortal omgnae 4 O 
express them in music, we have called up the great shade of the oe 1e et 
pears to-day haunting the lagoons of Venice; we have next caught ag gg ve 
his figure, haughty and sad, gliding among the fétes of Ferrat a, where a 
duced his masterpieces; lastly, we have followed him to Rome, the Eternal ( ped 
which crowned him, glorifying in him the martyr and poet. I'asso’’ is the 
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Mr. Xavier Reiter, the talented and 

ently conspicuous horn-player of the Sympho- 
ny orchestra, has at length had the opportuni- 
ty for which in his restless heart he has appar- 
ently long been sighing,—to show his unique 
personality and fine virtuosity to the ad miring 
eyes and earg of a Symphony audience. He and 
Mr. Loeffler were the soloists at the “Young 


were disappointed in Mr. Reiter’s performance, 
—not because of his playing, for that was re- 
fined and technically excellent to the last de- 
gree; but because he did not behave in the ri- 
diculously childish and uncouth manner which 
he frequently assumes at his desk on Friday af- 
ternoon, and which caused so many titters 
when he played at an Apollo club concert last 
season. On the contrary, he carried himself 
quite like a rational mortal, and did wonder- 
fully artistic musical work while maintaining 
a demeanor which was disappointing only be- 
cause it did not offend. 


rsist- 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the third Young People’s 


| Popular Concert, given in the Music Hall yester- 
_ day afternoon, was— 


Weber: Overture to “Der Freischiitz.”’ 


Mo ; C . : 
People’s Popular” last Wednesday afternoon. . ee ee ee 


We are sure that the majority of the audience ) 


r. Reiter, 
Goldmark: Weddin “ore 
Hochzeit ” g March from the “Lindliche 


Bruch: Two movements f fh 
for violin, rom the Scotch Fantasy 


Mr. Loeffler. 
wewnce : Selections from ‘‘Die Meistersinger, ” 


Liszt: Symphonic Poem, “Tasso.” 

The audience was the largest that has been seen 
at any of the afternoon concerts this season, and 
there was a very good proportion of young people. 
The one novelty on the programme was tho | 
Mozart horn concerto—a full-fledged concerto, in 
three movements, with cadenzas and all the luxu- 
ries—played by Mr.Reiter. It is rather curious that 
the horn, of ail instruments in the world, should 
have a solo repertory which, restricted though it 


_be,is eminently classic in qnality, and at the 


The audience was larger than ever, but was | 8#™¢ time brilliantly effective from a virtuoso 


not as enthusiastic as usual because, no doubt, | 


of the dullness of two-thirds of the pro- 
gramme :— 


Overture. ‘Der Freischiitz” 
Concerto for Horn 


99 


pap tare SRR Bet Geldmnaek 4 


ymphon 
Scotch Fantasie for violin, op. 46, (two 
REED oS ete US Ge oe ...Bruch 
Mr. Loeffler. 
Selections from “Die Meistersinger.”’ Act 


Of the last four numbers on this list, three of 
them are intrinsically tame, and the ‘“Meister- 
singer” selections fail to interest because every- 
one would prefer to hear the “Preislied” or the 
overture. Mr. Loeffler seemed exactly to re- 
produce his rendering of November 24. The 


| audience, though it seemed to be not much in- 


| terested in the music, gave the soloist a cordial 
_ greeting and a hearty recall. 


The Sturdy overture of Weber was played 
with great brilliancy and finish. One could 
not help wishing that an equally inspiring 
work might, instead of the ‘““Tasso,’’ have closed 
the entirely too long concert. 


——Herr Reiter, the eccentric French 


point of view. Almost all the orchestral instru- 
ments have a classic repertory, it is true, 
for to write solos. and even extended 


' concertos for them owas by no means 


out of the habits fof the great masters 
from Bach’s day down to Mozart’s and Haydn’s. 
But the trouble is that the technique of perform- 
ers on most of these instruments has been so 
vastly increased since that period, and the prac- 
ticable compass of the instruments themselves so 


ities « | extended, that the old concertos, whatever their 
Symph Wa aot | intrinsic musical quality may be, afford the mod- 
| ern player but little opportunity for the display 


of virtudsity. To the pianist, violinist or flutist 


| of today a Mozart or Haydn concerto is, techni- | 


cally speaking, mere child’s play; it calls 
for only about half the compass of his 
instrument, and gives him little chance 
of showing his mettle as a_ virtuoso. 
An oboist can still make a tolerable virtuoso 
showing with the old concertos, for the oboe is 
one of the instruments that has been least affected 
by modern mechanical improvements, and 
although an oboist can probably play brilliant 


| passages better, more smoothly and truer now 


than of yore, he can not play much more difficult 
nor more brilliant ones. Curiously enough, the 
horn is the instrument of all others, at all availa- 
ble fur concerto purposes, that has been most 
fundamentally remodelled in the course of 
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second of the twelve ‘symphonic poems”’ Liszt wrote. The 
ployed in it are besides strings, the usual wood-wind and so. clarinet, 
two extra trumpets, triangle, cymbals, tympani, side drum, and great drum. 


modern mechanical improvement; the system of 
met with a singular experience whilein Chi. | V@!veS anda cylinders has thrown open a wholly 
cago the other day with that organization. \ DeWfield toit. Passages that used to be quite 
He found a brother whom he had never ,| impracticable are now as easy to play as many 
seen, as he left Germany for this country || others.” But, with all its modern mechanism, the 
before Reiter was born. Their greeting was horn still remains the most diflicult instrument in 
a sight to be long remembered, and they | the orchestra ; and, if we are to trust the testi- 
were inseparable during the orchestra’s', mony of old scores by the great masters, the vir- 
Stay in the city, $ _ tuosity of horn-players has made singularly little 
aonnntreednthieapceshnnapiiniihineaiesonusine ____| advance during the last century anda half. Just 


———————— | the most difficult and almost insurmountable 
| tasks for the horn-player are to be found in ths 


horn player of the Symphony orchestra, 
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’ Debates 9 UTS a jue. 


- ‘THE POPULAR CONCERT. 


| EMIL MAHR. 
Evidently the public are awakening to the fact | 
| that the popular concerts of the symphony orches- THE artist whose portrait appears on this page is 
tra are worthy of attendance, for the audience of now on his way to take up his residence in Boston, 
last Wednesday afternoon fairly filled Music Hall, having been engaged by the New England Conserva. 
both on the floor and in the galleries. The concert ini Ca gece Fs sali nt 2! 
itself needs no extended analysis, for it consisted y Caener ” aC VIOLR r. Mahr was born in 
of a selection a — frdm 0 pare sous pro- Wiesbaden, and is the son of an eminent physician of 
ammes of the symphony orchestra. ‘he one : 
am came Maw wriki a concerto tor horn, by Mozart, that ae He was educated in the college there, and 
which Mr. Reiter played with a beauty of tone and matriculated for the Uni itv j 
a perfect flexibility which would have been aston- ik ie Brversicy ia 1570. In 1868, he 
ishing in anybody but this great artist. The re- ready attained such proficiency on the violin as 
maining numbers of the programme were not new, to appear at a public ' ms . : 
but were so perfectly given that they aroused a de- ms PP ciehe } P concert where Aug. Wilhelmj w 
ree of enthusiasm in the audience that proved present: the latter at once took such 
hat the work of our orchestra is not unappreciated, _as to become his teacher and ans 
even in its own country. | ° 


— Woung People’s Popular. 5 ___ In 1870, Mr. Mahr went to Berlin, where he had as 


It would seem as if there was no limit to the Instructor a pupil of Joachim’s. Here he remained for 
number of times a week in which the Symphony four years, pursuing his studies and making concert 
Orchestra could draw an audience completely tours,—one with Dr. Louis M: ., Apragiene 
filling Music Hall. Yesterday’s performance~ fF ae oars Ss Maas, then of Leipzig, his 
the third Young People’s—would seem to sub- warm friend. 
‘hi t. En oceu- | , . ; 
res Gere MaeME Ls fekting room. * In 1876, he went with Wilhelmj to Baireuth to take 
was almost a Symphony concert.. Mr. Loeffler FF part in the great Wagner Festival as one of the first 
oc aaeteage ‘played the Scotch symphony by Bruch which § violins. Wagner personally complimented him on sey- 
eee. Weber he gave so beautifully and successfully at a eral occasions for his fi i 
Meerto for hOrn.......-...+-+s0eree-- LT Mozart recent Symphony, and Mr. Reiter, the first horn or Als fine playing, and had him as a 


i eee ye BR. Xavier Reiter. | th rchestra, gave a coficerto by f requent guest at his house during tl 
eG 2 ‘ : player of the orches ave wre the continuance of 
Euameren, from ““Rastic Wedding” Sym Mozart. Both of these solos were enthusiasti- ff the festival. i 
‘cally received—Mr, Reiter’s being clearly and ie ene. Se as ) 
aoe aa daintily rendered—particularly a beautiful ca n 1677, he was appointed leader of the Mayence 
oie tg prenti- denza. The orchestra repeated Liszt’s sym- orchestra,— one of the best in Germany,— under the 
masters, and hesage _ | phonic poém, and the only numbers of a so- ' y 
Die Meistersinger.”....Wagner || | | as: Shae ee “sgh tnre “Der: direction of E. Steinbach, havi < 
sresseeseeeeeldezt | called popular nature were the overture tl - oteinbach, having held a like position 
e compelled | Freischuetz” and Goldmark’s Wedding in the celebrated orchestra of Sondershausen 
|March.” ‘These latter were magnificently ren- ’ 


as 
an interest in him 
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Tenoonle |dered. Such a rendition goes without saying §- AS chef @orchestre in Mayence, he had to play the 
sai al ‘from this orchestra. Yet, despite the nearap §- violin solos and the grand operas, and in summer con- 
< anenenalaaemened proach of the ume popular ”? to a Symphony con- ; duc ted the Den t 
4 cert, it was enjoyed greatly and added still fur. | certs. 
ther to the honors which are coming fast and & _ He has spent the last seven years in London, teach- 


anni | thick upon Mr. Gericke and his orchestra. ing, playing in the Richter and Henschel orchestras, 


Young Prorie’ FPorvunar Concert.— The : —as chef in the latter,—and going on concert tours. 
) ; i 

third and last of the series of Young Aart on | One of the latter was with Madame Antoinette S ter- 
l’opular concerts was given in Music Mal, Ol Be ling, Madame Adeli i 
Wednesday afternoon, by the Boston Symphony | Be S) Madame Adelina Patti and Madame Albani. 


. tort | . - 
orchestra. The interest in the pray Bee cod. A He was married in April last to Miss Ella Bruch, 
| itsulf by the presence of one Of the larger’ § &§ 


) ences of the season. For an overture the orches | a relative of the well-known composer Max Bruch. 
ic We privilege. There was a vore ! tra played Weber's “Der Freiscbiitz, yet “tyodg 
‘se audience; “the orchestra’s tho thing” in | ..,cwhat unsatisfactory effect, owiag tot oy e | 
is tow: ete i fortun.we intonation of the wood-wind, the cule! | 
se mastery and finish of the performance being con | 
tined to the well-nigh ideal playing of the string 
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He thus comes to us with an education, an experi- 
ence, and the prestige of an artistic success unequalled 


by that of any Other violin teacher in America, and 
baud. A concerto for born, by Mozart, was next will give an impetus to that department in the Conser- 
rendered by Xaver Reiter, and with all that un- 


lioved meilowness and variety of tone and gen- vatory beyond any precedent. Already, plans are laid 
a . <p 4 y ; - “ . P 
eral truth of delivery that have, fora _ cel . for ensemble classes, string quartet work, and recitals 
fee caused 2 Ren gee ga ww pode Mr. with Carl Faelten, Dr. Maas, and others, which will 
lls peer as a per | Wows i : 
Lieto repeated two movemeits of the arp | attract great attention. 
fantasie that he recently produced at one . and | i 
Symphony concerts, and with some sop Boer | 
artistic effect as before. ‘The remaining selec “ 
were from Goldmark, Liszt, and Wan aton 
were all superbly well-played by te 
Symphony orchestra. 
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scores of Bach and Handel; Heavén knows | THE POPULAR CONCERT. 
how the players of that day played thom, ; ; ; 

| yut as the parts were written by com- Evidently the public are awakening to the fact 

posers who have given every eyidence of | that the popular concerts of the symphony orches- THE 
knowin; what they were about, it is to be sup- | tra are worthy of attendance, for the audience of § 
posed that the players got through with their | last Wednesday afternoon fairly filled Music Hall. p 
parts somehow. So, ae. meee wrote Shy A gre both on the floor and in the galleries. The concert 7 
concerto, he coulda va ° Saba my ve a ° , © | itself needs no extended analysis, for it consisted [ 
pooh-poohed by any horn-player of our Gay; I~ | of a selection of numbers from the previous pro- | 
deed, we know exceedingly few players whom We | orammes of the symphony orchestra. The one | 
should care to hear wrestle with tie one Mr. | new number was a concerto for horn, by Mozart, | 
Reiter played at this concert. It was an astound- } which Mr. Reiter played with a beauty of tone and | 
ing display of virtuosity, and, better than this, a | a perfect flexibility which would have been aston- 7 
heautiful exhibition of musical sense and artistic |. ishing in anybody but this great artist. The re- [ 
feeling. Such smoothness in legato, such tart bril- — arn apt “ the Ay. rag were nt a 

in staccato passages, such elegance ia | but were so perfectly given that they aroused a de- [ 

pearaee i and vio Roar mai? ane intonation are || gree of enthusiasm in the audience that proved f 
phenomenal. Transcendent virtuosity was there, | that the work of our orchestra is not unappreciated, | 
but in its right place and relations to the whole; | ©Ve! 1) its own country. 


KMIL MAHR., 
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artist whose portrait appears on this page is 
now on his way to take up his residence in Boston, 
having been engaged by the New England Conserva- 
tory as teacher of the violin. Mr. Mahr was born jn 
Wiesbaden, and is the son of an eminent physician of 
that place. He was educated in the college there, and 
matriculated for the University in 
had already attained such proficie 
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1570. In 1868, he 
ingil | ncy on the violin as 
0 appear at a public concert where Aug. Wilhe 
eS” 
present: the lat 
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lImj was 
ter at once took such an interest in him 


as to become his teacher and friend. 
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the thing was a delightful musical treat. Therest - 


of the concert calls for little commemé, a8 every- 
- thing else on the programme has been given here 
| before. Mr. Loefiler renewed the fine impression 
| he madea month or so ago with the Bruch Fan- 
tasy, and the orchestra played finely throughout. 
Woung People’s Popvtar Concert by the 
Symphony Orchegtra. 

This was Mr. Gericke’s programme yester- 
day: 
Overture “Der Freischuetz” 
Concerto for horn........ caeah vex esece sehewhedes .«e Mozart 

Mr. Xavier Keiter. 


“Wedding March, from “Kustic Wedding” Sym- 
eve abapesacSesseotecerescesosoccoses Goldmark 


gy a ; Lee. 
Seotoh fantasie for violin, op. 46, (two move- 
MONS)... .cccecee Wry? | 


Introduction to Act 3. 

ces, procession of the masters, and homage 
to Hans Sachs, from ‘‘))ie Meistersinger.’’.... Wagner 
Symphonic poem ‘‘Tasso,’’....... cocvccccccceLdsZl 


The interest which this programme compelled 
made one forget its length. All the young and 
the old people in Music Hall yesterday after- 
“noon rust have been delighted with it and with 
‘the performance. Though not especially juve- 
nile, it was one of the best popular orchestral 
programmes ever heard in this city. The Mo- 
-gart concerto was the only novelty. Mr. Reiter 
played it beautifully, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. Mr. Loefiler’s performance ef the 
gelections from Bruch’s Op. 46,a work this 
player brought out in Boston a few weeks since, 
was an artistic treat, To lear the ‘poetic, fan- 
tastique, pompous and noble ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ 


music was a real privilege. There was a very 
‘large audience; “the orchestra’s the thing’”’ in — 


| this towa. 


Woung People’s Popuinr. 


It would seem asif there was no limit to the 
number of times a week in which the Symphony 
Orchestra could draw an audience completely 
filling Music Hall. Yesterday’s performance~ 
the third Young People’s—would seem to sub- 
stantiate this statement. Every seat was occo- 
pied, and there was hardly standing room. IJ6 
was almost a Symphony concert. Mr. Loeffler 


In 1870, Mr. Mahr went to ] 
instructor a pupil of Joachim’s, 
four years, pursuing his studies 
tours,— one with Dr. J 
warm friend. 


erlin, where he had as 
Here he remained for 
and making concert 
-ouls Maas, then of Leipzig, his 


In 1876, he went with W helmj to Baireuth to take 


part in the great Wagner Festival as one of the first 


. SE pen Si tent stag TE Ny, — 
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| thick upon Mr. Gericke and his orchestra. 
| 


played the Scotch symphony by Bruch which 
he gave so beautifully and successfully at a 
recent Symphony, and Mr. Reiter, the first horn 
player of the orchestra, gave a coficerto by 
Mozart. Both of these solos were enthusiasfi- 
cally received—Mr. Reiter’s being clearly and 


daintily rendered—particularly a beautiful ca- 
denza, The orchestra repeated Liszt's sym- 


‘phonic poem, and the only numbers of a s0- 
| called popular nature were the overture “Der 
| Freischuetz ” end Goldmark’s ‘ Wedding 
| 


March.” ‘These latter were magnificently ren- 
‘dered. Such a rendition goes without saying 


|from this orchestra. Yet, despite the near ap- 


proach of the “popular” to a Symphony con- 
cert, it was enjoyed greatly and added still fur- 
ther to the honors which are coming fast and 


YounG PEorPLE’ POPULAR ConcER?T.— [The 


third and last of the series of Young People s | 


Popular concerts was given in Music Hall, on 
Wednesday afternoon, by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra. ‘The interest in the concert mantiestee 
itself by the presence of one of the largest wud: 
ences of the season. For an overture the orches 
tra played Weber's “Der Freiscbiitz,” yet. with & 
somewhat unsatisfactory effect, owlag to the un- 
fortune intonation of the wood-wind, the chie! 
mastery and finish of the performance being con 
tined to the well-nigh ideal playing of the strins 
band. A concerto for born, by Mozart, was lex! 
rendered by Xaver Reiter, and with all that un- 

~ alloyed me:lowness and variety of tone and gen- 
eral truth of delivery that have, for a numbet ol 
V@u®rs, caused the artist to be rated as withoul 
hits peur as a performer on the instrument. wat 
Loctier repeated two movemeits 0! the Scot , 
fantasie that he recently produced at one of soe 
Symphony concerts, and with some masterly and 
artustic etfect as before. ‘he remaining “hose 
were from Goldmark, Liszt, and oS a 
were all superbly well-played by the bos 
Symphony orchestra. 


violins. Wagner personally complimented him on 
eral occasions for his fine playing, and 

“ “=~? < 
frequent guest at his house during the 
the festival. 


had him as a 
continuance of 
In 1877, he was appointed leader of the Mayence 
orchestra,—one of the best jn Germany,— under the 
direction of E. Steinbach, having held a like 
In the celebrated orchestra of Sondershausen, 
AS chef @orchestre in Mayence, he had to play the 
violin solos and the grand operas, and in summe 
ducted the concerts. 


position 


r COn- 


He has spent the last seven years in London, teach- 


Ing, playing in the Richter and Henschel orchestras 
—as che/ | 


yar Ai ceca i ap going on concert tours. 
, as with Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ling, Madame Adelina Patti and Madame Albani. 

He was married in April last to Miss Ella Bruch. 
a relative of the well-known composer Max Bruch. 

He thus comes to us with an education, an experi- 
ence, and the prestige of an artistic success unequalled 
by that of any other violin teacher in America. and 
will give an impetus to that department in the Conser- 
vatory beyond any precedent. Already. plans are laid 
lor ensemble classes, string quartet work, and recitals 
with Carl Faelten, Dr. Maas, and others. which will 


attract great attention. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1888-9. 


STON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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PROGRAMME. 
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C. GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. ‘Penthesilea.’’ 
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B. MOLIQUE. CONCERTO for Vtouin, in A minor. 


Allegro.—Andante.— Rondo. 
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N. W. GADE. SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 4. op. 20. 


Introduction: Allegro...Andante con moto.— 


Scherzo. Allegro ma non troppo e tranquillamente.— 
Allegro molto vivace. 
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And now for the weekly symphony which caps the musical 


arch every Saturday. The progtam was: 


Overture, i hasta 
oncert De Ne, cma oc ce 6es ACRE ORES 
he Pa Mr. Emil Mahr. 
Suite in D minor Nig 
Symphony in B fla 


Goldmark’s overture, which I prefer to his “ Sakuntala,” 
was magnificently played. Mr. Sautet’s excellent oboe play- 
ing, picturing the affection of Achilles and Penthesilea, the 
heavy strokes of the tutti passage portraying the catastrophe, 
and the final funeral march were all most characteristic. By 
the way, it is a proof of the power of the imagination in music 
that many of the audience had the Homeric version of the 


legend given them as the scheme of the work and found it 


quite satisfactory, while in reality Goldmark followed quite a 
different tale—Kleist’s tragedy of ‘‘ Penthesilea’’—wherein 
the heroine kills Achilles and rends his body, and finally dies 
in despair upon learning how truly he had loved her. 
Molique’s concerto, spite of being quite @ /a Spohr, is 
admirably calculated to display the violin, and puts Ossa upon 
Pelion in the matter of technical difficulties. Mr. Mahr con- 
quered these difficulties like the excellent artist that he is. I 


| could have borne a broader tone, and there was an occasional 


tendency to slide to the notes—glissando—but that was little 
in the midst of so much technical display. Mr. Mahr is more 
than a mere virtuoso, however; he is an earnest, intelligent 
musician, and this was evidenced by the clear and well 
phrased manner in which he gave the andante. His bowing 
in this was commendable, and the brilliant work at the close 
of the last movement won him a hearty recall, which he 
certainly deserved. 

The suite by the unpronounceable Bohemian which followed 
was full of the true folks-tone, both in dance and song style. 
The musette-like dronings of the pastorale, the carillon style 
of the constantly recurring figure of the second movement, 


the delightful imitations which form the basis of the third 


movement, the woodwind passages of the fourth (with some 
splendid work for English horn) and the jovial Furiante, that 
Bohemian peasant dance which, in this case, ends with a 
frenzied stretto ; all these were excellent touches, well brought 
out by our orchestra, and read with the proper amount of 


-caprice by Mr. Gericke. 


Gade’s symphony in B flat is one of the boldest of his entire 
| set of séven, yet it is as tuneful and symmetrical as heart 
could wish. It is decidedly Mendelssohnian in elegance and 
grace. Its development in the first movement is charming, 
even if not deep. The theme for the violins in the second 
movement was splendidly given, with absolute unity and 
much power. The third movement was the personification of 
gentility in music, and the last movement, with its whirling 
and dashing rhythm, was fiery music—for Gade. 

But there is a good deal to learn from Mendelssohn and 
Gade yet, in these days of dissonance, when every young 
composer thinks that he has achieved no title to fame until he 
has demolished all the rules in Richter’s ‘‘ Manual of Har- 
mony.” Louis C. ELSON. 
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Gol dmark; ‘preekinks “eres esilea.” 

Molique, Donnas ‘for io}in in A minor, 
oist, Mr. Emil Mabr.) 

Dvorak, Suite in D, Op. 39. 

Gode, Symphony in B flat, No, 4, op. 20. 


Two romancers, 4 conservative and a Norse- 


man. ‘These romancers are among the first of 
their kind; one of them, Dvordk, is a pro- 
nounced individual type. Goldmark’s ‘‘Pen- 
thesilea’’ overture was superbly played. Itisa 
sumptously colored work, -full of splendid. 
sonorous periods; unusually long but unde- 
niably interesting. Another hearing of the 
suite by Dvorak, which, with the exception of 


the Furiant, is but a group of short and ° 


elight, though piquant, orchestral sketches, 


and fancy, hew excellent the taste of 
tbie famous. Bohemian. The Romance 


is beautifully harmonized and it has a 


theme of exquisite character. The Furiant is 
a fine instrumental revel, and the performance 


had a lot of Satan in it—that is for Mr. Gericke. 


Gade’s fourth symphony, which -Mr. Chad- 
wick’s youngsters awvke last season from a 
gentle sleep of four years, is, from the Men- 
delssohnian standpoint, a beautiful, compact 
and lovely piece of writing. Perfect in out- 
line, following rule like a pious disciple of dog- - 
matic harmonists, there is yet a freshness, a 
charm in the gentle Norseman’s ideas that win — 
one, just as Haydn’s do, only Gade’s orchestra 
dons the richer garment. Gade’s melodiousness 
will keep him alive long years. 

The concert displayed the virtuosity and the 
expressive quality of the wind-band of the 
orchestra in an unusually marked degree. The 
suite showed the twin Frenchmen (M. Molé and 
M. Sautet) at their best, and he of the English 
horn did good work in the Romane, butjshaggyg | 


Fan, the first horn player, exceeded all. Tone, ently did not try the patience of the sudience rl : 


_ The rest of the works played were :— 
_ Concerto for Violin, in A RNROFs x» ES Oa ‘Mol q 


phrasing and expression, what an artist the 


fellow is! And it was because that neither in 
suite, Overture nor symphony had he the prom- Suite 


inence of a soloist, that the artist in him de- 
serves particular recognition. 


Mr. Mahr produced a quasi curiosity in formance was’ in the main satisfactory. The 


concerto, though distinctly a display-picce, 3 


Moliquie’ 8 concerto, a work sufficiently melodic 
to save it from the list of Kappelmeister musik, 


yet full of long-winded periods and virtuosic jt, allegro movements appear to require 


teresting for that reason; moreover, it is a well-_ what more spirituel treatment than Mr. 


grafts. Though old-fashioned in style it is in- 


made work beautifully written for solo violin, 
, like Spohr, 
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‘shows how charming is the imagination | 


Goldmark’s “Penthesilea” overture ea “a 
ways impressed us as being one of its author’s” 
mistakes, and that.impression was ren 37 y ‘i 
when we heard Mr. Gericke’s {splendid reading 
of it last evening. Of course there are distri ul ns ; 
ed through the work a number of excellent: nu. 

. sical ideas and brilliant orchestral effects; ant . 
_ its coda, which is really fine, gaining effect by 
| coming after so much that is dismal, draws 
undue applause from the audience, But 1 abe 
harmonies of considerably more than halt t id 
| work have a queerness which is not ssthe eti- 2 
cally significant, and the orchestration of t 
passages is frequently unrefined and ineffective 
In its rhetoric the whole composition 5 
strained apd illogical, — especially when 0 one 
has in mind the fine unity of the same wri er "3. 
“Sakuntala” overture. ca — 

The programme consisted, we Wniehes most 
say, of four symphonies,—for the over re is sg 
long and pretentious enough to be cal led a 
symphony in one movement,—and yet ita 
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And now for the weekly symphony which caps the musical 


arch every Saturday. The program was: 


Overture, ** Peaweanes re eiedanosceaeess a ee oe a Net 
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Goldmark’s overture, which I prefer to his ‘‘ Sakuntala,” 
was magnificently played. Mr. Sautet’s excellent oboe play- 
ing, picturing the affection of Achilles and Penthesilea, the 
heavy strokes of the tutti passage portraying the catastrophe, 
and the final funeral march were all most characteristic. By 
the way, it is a proof of the power of the imagination in music 
that many of the audience had the Homeric version of the 
legend given them as the scheme of the work and found it 
quite satisfactory, while in reality Goldmark followed quite a 
’"—wherein 
the heroine kills Achilles and rends his body, and finally dies 
in despair upon learning how truly he had loved her. 

Molique’s concerto, spite of being quite @ /a Spohr, is 
admirably calculated to display the violin, and puts Ossa upon 
Pelion in the matter of technical difficulties. Mr. Mahr con- 


_quered these difficulties like the excellent artist that he is. I 
could have borne a broader tone, and there was an occasional 


tendency to slide to the notes—glissando—but that was little 
| in the midst of so much technical display. Mr. Mahr is more 
than a mere virtuoso, however; he is an earnest, intelligent 
| musician, and this was evidenced by the clear and well 
phrased manner in which he gave the andante. His bowing 
| in this was commendable, and the brilliant work at the close 
-of the last movement won him a hearty recalJl, which he 
certainly deserved. | 
| The suite by the unpronounceable Bohemian which followed 
: was full of the true folks-tone, both in dance and song style. 
The musette-like dronings of the pastorale, the carillon style 
of the constantly recurring figure of the second movement, 
the delightful imitations which form the basis of the third 
movement, the woodwind passages of the fourth (with some 
splendid work for English horn) and the jovial Furiante, that 
Bohemian peasant dance which, in this case, ends with a 
frenzied stretto ; all these were excellent touches, well brought 
out by our orchestra, and read with the proper amount of 
caprice by Mr. Gericke. 

Gade’s symphony in B flat is one of the boldest of his entire 

set of séven, yet it is as tuneful and symmetrical as heart 
could wish. It is decidedly Mendelssohnian in elegance and 
grace. Its development in the first movement is charming, 
even if not deep. The theme for the violins in the second 
movement was splendidly given, with absolute unity and 
much power. The third movement was the personification of 
gentility in music, and the last movement, with its whirling 
and dashing rhythm, was fiery music—for Gade. 

But there is a good deal to learn from Mendelssohn and 
Gade yet, in these days of dissonance, when every young 
composer thinks that he has achieved no title to fame until he 
has demolished all the rules in Richter’s ‘‘ Manual of Har- 
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Fifteenth Symphony Concert, Mr. Emil 


Mahr Soloist. 


‘The fifteenth ssmphony concert programme 


was: 
Goldmark, Overture, ‘‘F enthesilea.’”’ 


Molique, Concerto for Violinin A minor, 
(Soloist, Mr. Emil Mahr.) 

Dvorak, Suite in D, Op. 39. 

Gode, Symphony in B flat, No. 4, op. 20. 

Two romancers, a conservative and a Norse- 
man. ‘hese romancers are among the first of 
their kind; one of them, Dvorak, is a pro- 
nounced ivdividual type. Goldmark’s ‘‘Pen- 
thesilea’’ overture was superbly played. Itisa 
sumptously colored work, full of splendid. 
sonorous periods; unusually long but unde- 
niably interesting. Another hearing of the 
suite by Dvorak, which, with the exception of 
the Furiant, is but a group of short and 
slight, though piquant, orchestral sketches, 
thows how charming is the imagination 
apd fancy, hew excellent the taste of 
ibis famous Bohemian. The 
ig beautifully harmonized and it has a 
theme of exquisite character. The Muriant is 
a fine instrumental revel, and the performance 
had a lot of Satan in it—thatis for Mr. Gericke. 
Gade’s fourth symphony, which Mr. Chad- 
wick’s youngsters awvke last season from a 
gentle sleep of four years, is, from the Men- 
delssohnian standpoint, a beautiful, compact 
and lovely piece of writing. Perfect in out- 
line, following rule like a pious disciple of dog- 
inatic harmonists, there is yet a freshness, a 
charm in the gentle Norseman’s ideas that win 
one, just as Haydn’s do, only Gade’s orchestra 
dovs the richer garment. Gade’s melodiousness 
will keep him alive long years. 

The concert displayed the virtuosity and the 
expressive quality of the wind-band of the 


M. Sautet) at their best, and he of the English 
horn did good work in the Romane, butishaggy 
Pan, the first horn player, exceeded all. Tone, 
vblrasing and expression, what an artist the 
fellow is! And it was because that neither in 
suite, overture nor symphony had he the prom- 
inence of a soloist, that the artist in him de- 
serves particular recognition. 

Mr. Mahr produced a quasi curiosity in 
Molique’s concerto, a work sufliciently melodic 
to save it from the list of Kappelmeister musik, 
yet full of long-winded periods and virtuosic 
grafts. Though old-fashioned in style it is in- 
teresting for that reason; moreover, it is a well- 
made work beautifully written for solo violin, 
of which instrument the composer, like Spohr, 


whum he sets up as model, was master. Mr. | 


Mabr, who now lives in Boston, having for- 


merly been concert master of Mr. Henschel’s 


London orchestra, and of other European bands, 
played with an intelligent conception of the 


Romance | 


- .. “J 


Tec 


and florid places that is desirable, and with ex- 
pression. ‘he slow movement was his best 
achievement. While it may not have made any 
difference with the tone it was noticed that Mr. 
Mabr’s bowing seemed less a coax than a push. 


Persuasive pushing. The audience enjoyed the 
concerto and recalled the player, who got a 
bouquet. It is three years since a man, nota 
member of the orchestra, has appeared as solo 
violinist with the Boston Orchestra. Mr. Mahr 


was highly complimented by being chosen under 


existing conditions. The next programme will 
present a new ‘pianoforte concerto by Max 
Vogrich, and Miss Adele Aus der Ohe will play 


the pianoforte part, her first appearance in 


Boston this season. The instrumental selec. 
tions for next Saturday are: Overture, “Ben- 
venuto Cellini’'; Variations on the Austrian 
National Hymn, Haydn; Symphony No. 2 in C, 
Schumann, 
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Goldmark’s ‘‘Penthesilea” overture has al- | 


ways impressed us as being one of its author’s 
mistakes, and that.impression was renewed 
when we heard Mr. Gericke’s'splendid reading 
of it last evening. Of course there are distribut- 


ed through the work a number of excellent mnu- | 


sical ideas and brilliant orchestral effects; and 
its coda, which is really fine, gaining effect by 
coming after so much that is dismal, draws 


undue applause from the audience, But the 
harmonies of considerably more than half the 


work have a queerness which is not xstheti- 
cally significant, and the orchestration of tutti 


| passages is frequently unrefined and ineffective. | 
In its rhetoric the whole composition seems 


strained apd illogical, — especially when one 


has in mind the fine unity of the same writer’s | 
| “Sakuntala” overture. | 
orchestra in an unusually marked degree. The | 


Suite showed the twin Frenchmen (M. Molé and say, of four symphonies,—for the overture is 


The programme consisted, we might almost 


long and pretentious enough to be called a 
symphony in one movement,—and yet it appar- 
ently did not try the patience of the audience. 
The rest of the works played were :— 


Concerto for Violin, in A minor 
Suite in D minor, op. 3: 
Symphony in B flat, op. 20 


Molique 
Dvorak 
Gad 

Mr. Emil Mahr was the violinist and his per- 
formance was in the main satisfactory. The 
concerto, though distinctly a display-piece; has 
considerable merit and seriousness of purpose. 
Its allegro movements appear to require some- 
what more spirituel treatment than Mr. Mahr 
gave them, and we think he overdid the porta- 


mento effects in the andante. In matters of 


technique the rendering Ewas nearly—if not 
quite—all that could have been desired. 
Concerning the last two numbers nothing 
need be said save that both were delightful and 
both were'excellently played. Perhaps Dvorak 
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sition still delights us though we h asi, fa it 
be very intimate with it. Gade seemed greater 
‘and more genial in the symphony than in any | 
of his works we have thus far heard. | 
_ For this week a fine soloist, Miss Aus der Ohe, | 
| and a fine symphony, Schumann’s C major, are 
announced. Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” over- 
ture, a novelty in concertos for piano by | 


Vogrich, and Fuchs’s Serenade in E minor will 
beplayed. —_—- 
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minor chords and gently dwindling voices 
eedines the faint, sympathetic and restful 
The next orchestral number was the at- 
tractive Suite in D, by Dvorak, which ha 
its first hearing in the autumn of 1887, an 
was repeated at the tirst of last season’s 
Young Peopleis Populars. It wears well 
and one gets a great deal of simple and 
wholesome enjoyment from it, While it 
does not offer any great problems either of 
pny oF expressivn for erties it is 7 
; cresting, because ic shows the apiness ap 
Emil Mahr Makes His Debut in a Mo-! good teeling with which the author has 
| ; ee we seized on national characteristics for the 
ligue Violin Ooncerto. turning of his phrases, for their accent and 
for their coloring, and also illustrates the 
eee teas Gatneee wise , Ween ~. nae ee tiie 
composition ot his orchestra from move. 
OUGHT to say at the | ment to movement, so as to get very differ- 
Outset that this} ent effects wi hout resorting to any-eccen- 
sketch of the fif- way or enlisting any unusual re-enforce- 
ments. . 
teenth Symphony | the’ pastorale which opens the set of 
programme and its / movements, moulded with an artist’s elas- 
performance was | tic touch, yet keeps the idea of the common 
mado according ‘9 | fi pal of pulsing fonndetaon uote Gel aun 
the rehearsal and not} tained strings, as their vagrant, piercing 
according to the con-| airs are more than suggested in the shar 
cert, from which cir- | positiveness of the oboes and bassoons. An 
cumstances kept me | Yetagait is there something appropr ate mm 
away. If, therefore, 
any musical cata- 
clysm happened on 


the gradual fading outof the force of the 
Saturday evening to wreck the programme 


introduction, as if the rustic players, after 
tuning up their very best, had wandered 
or confound the public or performers I can. 
feel safe, and congratulate myself that 


slowly on, still piping as they \ ent. 
With the same grouping of instruments, 
what I have reported did take place on 
Friday afternoon at anv rate. 


but now giving more prom nence and per- 
The first number was Goldmark’s ‘Pen- 


suasion to the strings, which the wind in- 
struments sustain and render attractive by 

thesilea” overture, which might be classed 

among orchestral poems on account of its 


the addition of ornament, Dvorak next pre- 

sents his polka. Not the jerky, spasmodic 

dance which the hasty American foot used 

to pound out when this dance was in vogue, 
but a smooth though swift measure, oddly 
marked at first by arhythm which sounds 

elaborateness and its length, which is a 

good Square 15 minutes, The lady whom 

Goldmark has here celebrated will be re- 

membered as that queen of the Amazons 

| who figured with her martial country- 

women in the “Iliad” of Homer. She 


A Dvorak Suite and a Gade Symphony | 
the Chief Things. 
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soon gives place for a little while to a trio, 
‘which fairly sweeps one along with its de- 
lightful imperative first violins. 

hen the minuet takes its turn the 
penetrating oboes are stilled, and the sensu- 
ous clarinets and cool, civil flutes are ad- 
mitted, while more grave dignity 1s added 
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irregular, but will fit the step, and which 
brought her help to the Trojans after the 


death of Hector, and was killed by Achilles 


when ing ins Lia L 1 
en Jeading a sally against the Greek be ‘order, and stands perhaps for a little epi- 
e 


siégers of the city. Her death caused the 
rough and bitter Thersites his life: because. 
when he taunted Achilles with being capti- 
| vated by the beauty and charm of the dead 
| Woman, the warrior slew him on the spot. 


Just how much the overture means to tell \ 


and does tell of these episodes of the siege 
| of Troy, its author only could declare, and 
he has given no minute clew tothe movings 
Of his fancy: but any well-prepared lis ener 

can find in the music the emotional mean- 


by the firmer assistance of the bassoons, aud 
the melodious participation of the cellos. 
In the short romance which is next in 


sode in tete-a-tete Letween the dances, t 
fiute and the English horn (which latter 
here makes its only appearance in the 
whole work) have a dea! ot pretty dialogue 
ane Boe general atmosphere is pleasant and 
placid. . a 
‘Ihe finale, in the measure of that popular | | 
dance calied the “‘furiant,”’ brings in at last 
the trumpets and kettle-drums, and the 
lively sub ect is treated in fashions both 


forcible and gay, while something of the 


to PE em 


ing of the poet’s pages, even if he can trace | incisive oboe quality. which set the key for 
ho precise sequence of incidents. The open- | the opening pastorale, gives flavor to all 
ing is of large and strong martial spirit, cast | promiment portions. The score is full, and 
ms 4 manner that makes one think of some diversity is allowed free play, so that the 
of Handel’s lighter Strains; init the upper | conclusion leaves the listener in an ani- 
ctrings speak almost cuttingly, while heavy | mated and gratified frame of mind. ; 
pceents come short and frequent from the | The symphony was from Gade, being 
casees and basses. Soon a half mournful | that fourth in the list of seven which is 
and quite feminine phrase follows, deliv- critically accounted as in weight and musi- 

ered chieiy by the wooden wind. So the cal breadth His Beat 

| s Best. 
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now full of vigor, tumult and military - The hearer who cee voecat nt Bo ad - 
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Ee MARYS: ANGE BORE at first find him easily in this work, which 
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0 ee | the rival with whom Gade had to di et Ae ete 
mme teen spute the § "> ea 
Pi ongrd orig of the fifteenth symphony Com | favor of the audience was one more powerful than.) 
 @oldmak: Overture, “Penthesiiea.” Tyr even the most popular of composers. This rival. 
aon = Bb epacertp bigs) psn pate vo ten th ge horse car, and Gade had to| = 2) 
vorak: Suite in V, op. ob, uccumb. i 
‘Gade: Symphen No. 4, in B-flat, op. 20. ©. do not think that Gada) 
Mr. Emil Mahr was the violinist, 


jis quite weak enough yet to be driven from. 
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themselv ac ‘|e plave in a scholarly and intellectual as his more favorite “Sakuntala;” it is, upon the : #2y ther giant of today; but against that terri- | 
“wind pstrur nents, one ee sad rect, ee 4 0 “int con gave intima whole, not so immediately pleasing a work. Its _ble timepiece in the first galiery of the Music Hall | 
age fi ‘om the 1x ast sr who put so much tion of no remarkabie qual ‘ies, or of attvin- form, a8 well as its length, make one wonder a ; he is powerless. What aclock itis. So soon as it | 
‘Scandinavian poetry into music, or ver- | ments, above those of some er ident : : _!| marks half-past nine ] 
races the influence of Mendelssohn 1u vio ts. His manner is ca little that the composer did not’ call it a Pp » an electric wave begins to — 
relopment of a pas but the sym- | affe, and he apparent ‘thi | a symphonic poem, rather than an over-— ow through the hall, and by a quarter of ten the | 
m th pure, imper- more he all his ture; but perhaps Goldmark thought that - whole place is so charged with this electricity 

music, | | h h udience | “gymphonic poem” had a little too much | Shat the music becomes audible to the physical 
apriondgete he or | gents ea ° of a party sound, and did not care to set himself | ear only, and makes no impression upon the mind, | 
Pe ARE . down as enrolled under that flag. His calling his . If, by ten minutes of ten, the orchestra were sud- | 
neral “Lindliche Hoehzeit” a symphony is another ex* | denly to strike up “Yankee Doodle,” hardly a soul | 
reat d d ienti ample of his sticking to classic nomenclature : WOuld notice it; that imminent horse-car would © 

a andt | through thick and thin. That there are allthe © alone in their minds. 

| elements of the ‘standard overtureformin the Mr. Mahr made no very remarkable showing | 
‘Penthesilea”’ is not to be denied; but the: slow { with the Molique concerto—a creditable compo- | 

episode in the middie is developed to such im- sition enough, but all too weak with premature 
mense proportions as hadly to be called an epi- | age—and we are loth to say much about his per-_ 
sode at all, while neither it nor the little fu- (formance. It seemed pretty evident, for one | 
neral march that is tacked on as a coda have ’ thing, that his violin had been kept for some time | 
any very distinctly recognizable thematic relation | at a different pitch from that of the orchestra, | 
to the rest ofthe work. Curiously enough, thesetwo #nd refused to stayin tune. Such being the case, | 
movements contain what is most striking in the is frequent false intonation, as well as av¥ertain . 
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ts peculiar melodies an 8 
ng, which depends much on the oboe | jast movement. His intonation, es 
slarinet for stating its folk-song-like | the upper octaves and in rapid passage: 
the last movement is rich to pro- | jeft something to be desired; but that might, 
in melodies, and is all activity and | have been due, perhaps, toa string which 
t. Part cularly noticeable in it are the | evidently was inclined to ship a litt ©. He 
| or ithat gNeog scales of the violins, | made an excellent impression as of a musi 
ascades of notes, in the beginning and | ojan upon whom to rely for honest. faithful, 
n€ close, embellishing t @ prmeioe intelligent work, but from whom the en- 
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composition; the regular first theme is not inter- Nervousness that prevented him from showing 
, middie | thusiasm which “re and the ardor which Sect gee 
% mann (see the first movement of his C-major sym- ; ‘‘Benvento Cellini; Vogrich, concerto for piano- | 
F In these three numbers the orchestra ren. 
Se express | . it: but i ' e will be the pianist. 
or quick alternations of || Herald that a contract has been signed and for- you to listen to it; but it were stretching a point , 
io. T was delightfuily || terms of which Herr Nikisch accepts the position : when it was first given here. More de- 
served he swift and energetic || beginning with that which opens in October nex 
written while his genius was still fresh, GREAT UNHAPPINESS OF THE | 
this position has long been held by Carl Reineckee. Ns an 
) belied Mendelssohn’s glowing prognostications, ad! ia 
nd ie ts. the Stadt Thea- 
“ininor, by 
og and uncompromising drill- as much as they please; we are perfectly content | ‘‘ Unser Nikisch,’’ as he is lovingly called 


108 ny 
7 ? 


! 
% 
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tl esting, either in itself or its working out, while himself at his best, could easily be explained. 
ject, and the more susta 
) sh makes a fine contrast, being | gan communicate its glow are scarcely to be 
Beer phony). For one thing, this overture has some- forte; Fuchs, serenade No.1, in E minor; Schu- 
red it tf stice to both the structure and | 
}Geric ke’s d + epi to call it a masterpiece. The Dvor&k Suite is sim- 
ood in t d for proper differ- || warded to Mr. H. L. Higginson founder and 
x , OUR NEW CONDUCTOR. 
‘and although the programme was 4 | 0¢ conductor of the orchestra for three seasons, lightful than all was the Gade Symphony. 
The report is incorrect in devin , dev Herr Nikisch | ae Ee 
he d have been so neglected here of, late. No matter eli 
cy bn dyad 24.8 
| nar : It is none the less true that Herr Nikisch has | i Ae ", 
his earlier symphonies and overtures are works of [From an Occasional Correspondent, } A i 
efore I e ly individual. Messrs. Grieg, Svendsen and com- LEIPZIG, Jan. 20, 1889. 
a doubt his selection as 


biect the second theme is too plainly a steal from Schu- Thenext programme is: Berlioz, overture to q 
in shape and: entiment almost like a song. | expecte WARD Maricom TICKNOR. 
teesbemeesernnenen estan thing in it that arrests the attention and forces mann, symphony, No. 2,inC. Miss Adele aus der 
Us . n . 
sion, a d followed closely Mr. The report is cabled from Leipzig to the Bosto 
len ei of. and color in the || patron of the Boston Symphony orchestra, by the ply delightful, and sounded even better than 
slenty of fire and freshness had It is a pity that Gade’s earlier works;| A GAIN FOR BOSTON, TO THE 
rogramme || is conductor of the Gewandbaus orchestra, as we 
how much Gade’s subsequent career may have LEIPZIGERS. Rag es. 
for the fi sometimes conducted at the Gewandhaus con- 
the purest genius, and what is equally rare, whol- ——- 
2m : he is said to be a most per- pany may talk of Gade’s “Weakly Scandinavism” I heard last night that Arthur Nikisch, 
orchestra is 


to have him make up in musical geniality what he 
may possibly lack in sturdy Scandinavism. Any- , 
thing more beautiful of its kind, more poetic and at 


here, is going to Boston, and called on him 
today. He is a manof about forty years, 


n tl r 
iriets « been made. 
ti : aig A forty-five years old, o 
a} i ie are in belld. Lg 
©SSOr . ell ious, and in this respe 
While © | dared to Hans Von Biilow. When he has con- 
. | A + ducted for Reineckee at the rehearsals of the 
particu- | Gewandhaus concerts, his vast superiority to the 
latter has been generally noticed by musicians. 
Our local public nas again reason to feel indebted 
for the wisdom that has guided 
ston Symphony OF- 


the same time more perfeotiy clear and wholesome Hungayian by birth, rather taller than Mr. 
than this B-flat symphony of Gade’s were hard to Gericke, with full beard, bushy black hair, 
find; itisagem. ‘The impression it mage onthe and a wonderfully interesting face. He is 
audience, however, was curious to note. Some married, but will leave his family here at 
listened with respectful indifference, while others first, possibly for a year, bringing them 
wentaway. The dainty Scherzo—which, like the over or sending for them later. He has 
Allegretto scherzando in Beethoven’s eighth sym-! y,0n here eleven years, the first one with 
phony, used seldom to escape an encore—was per | gp er,and the last ten has had the whole 


haps the least noticed of the four movements, 
and hardly got a hand. Mr. Gerioke tvok it too of the greater operas upon his shoulders, 


fast, it is true, but a slight matter of tempo could. With an assistant for the smaller ones. | 
ic " not make so much difference as all that. It Musical Leipzig will be wild with rage | 
iy oF the movem' | | f were hardly just to conclude, however, that sucb- when it becomes known that he really is | . 
di ) Dg ar: lvl things as this symphony of Gade’s have en- going, and that his contract is signed, for 
srument ang tirely lost their grip on the public of previous attempts made in Pesth and Ber- 
he prime sub ec today, for in the present instance the symphony | jin have failed to draw him away from here, 


ssage of pleasantly sustained was unfortunately placed; an idyllic work of this h 
dante. to which I have | : | ome to be regarded as a fixture. | 
Phen chy yor coh ap , nt 3 | sort does not come well at thé end of a concert. | and he has com 8 ath 
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s a wider outlook ove 
cant as well as over 
nob lity and sureness of plan an Fo 
ty and strength of execution. Now and 


sn, in some long, sweet, unexpected cal. 
a single voice in the play of the strings 
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‘among themselves, or some combination of 


he wind ipstruments, one feels a direct 
message from the master who put so much 
#¢ Scandinavian poetry into music, or per- 
aps traces the influence of Mendelssohn 1u 
he development of a passage; but the sym- 
syhony is, upon the whole, free, pure, imper- 
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‘sonal music, r 
There is a short and reflective introduc- 
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genorally of a pensive 
‘pros 


onan The short scherzois very yiquent, 
‘voicing, which 


¢ ion, opening into an allezro, which, in 
‘snite of its Gheerfulness and its lightness, is 


st, only rising 
noyancy as the conclusion ap- 
ches, and od M marked by an abrupt 
dsudden close. The andante isa beautiful 
ression of a sensitive and delicate mood, 
the smooth temperance of the support 


ward 


an 
, ope by the wind instruments to the fiow- 


g phrases of the violins is much to be ad- 


h in its peculiar melodies and in the 
depends much on the oboe 


. 


‘and clarinet for stating its folk-song-like 
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‘subject. and the more sustaine 


The la:t movement is rich to pro- 


| themes. \ : th 
Tusion my maclodies. and is all activity and 


spirit. Part cularly noticeable in it are the 
Perens downward scales of the violins, 
| rincipal 
middie 

hich makes a fine contrast, being 
ment almost like a song. 

umbers the orchestra ren- 


I the close, embellishing the 


d xe cascades of notes. in the beginning and 


to both the structure and ‘ 


cS hag (OD: taper a Herald that a contract has been signed and for- 


la Fgh 

The o 

presented 

grt Emil Mahr 


for the first time toa Symphony audience, 
‘and he in his turn presented a work never 
efore heard there—the violin concerto in 
‘A minor, by Molique, an author whose 
“name is indeed known to the musical 
‘world, but whose writing.1is strange to 
Imost everybody but students of the 
n, of which he was a professor and a 
“virtuoso. and for which he wrote a good 
‘deal in the way of solo pieces and chamber 
‘quartets of the usual form. Molique was 
‘in his time—he only died about 20' Years’ 
‘azo—a leading violinist in several German 
‘court opera houses, and a professor i the 
Royal Academy of Lonaon. ny po 
“means to be compared for extent or ores 
‘of musical character with Spoh ,, he showed 
the same disposition to write witb particu- 
‘ar care and elaborateness for the violin, 
Bf in hearing this concerto, par- 
‘ticularly during the andante, the hearer 
‘must have been reminded of Spohr by the 


of the themes and the manner ot 
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y SULILICIGM ORL 
eis _ an who } . 
peat ane a halt ago om 
ade himself good rep 
tral leader, has been doing s 
as a teacher at the New kngland Conserva- 
tory of Music, and has been heard with 
approbation in various chsaier concerts, 
e plays in a scholarly an intellectual 
manner, but in this concerto gave intima. 
tion of no remarkabie qualities, or of attain- 
ments, above those of some other resident 
violinists. His manner is easy and un- 
affected, apparently _ thinks 
more of | hail do his 
work than oO audience 
will receive it. ; ' pure 
but not voluminous, and his manner 
is intellectual and cool rather than 
emotional and warm: he gives the impres- 
‘sion more of a learned and conscientious 
student than of an artist with wbom learn- 
ing is secondary to the pleasures and in- 
fuenes of performhance. His cantabile was 
very agreeable, and the trijls and orna- 
ments of the andante were charmingly 
done, as also there was much dexterity, | 
ease and distinct'on in certain staccato | 
hrases and irregular accents during the | 
ast movement. His intonation, especially in | 
the upper octaves and in rapid passage:, 
left something to be desired; but that might, 
have been due, perhaps, toa string which 
evidently was inclined to shina litte. He 
made an excellent impression as of a musl- 
cian upon whom to rely for honest. faithful, | 
intelligent work, but from whom the en- | 
thusiasm which stirs and the ardor which | 
can communicate its glow are scarcely to be 
expected. Howarp Martcom TICKNOR. 


The report is cabled from Leipzig to the Boston 


| warded to Mr. H. L. Higginson, founder and 
patron of the Boston Symphony orchestra, by the 
terms of which Herr Nikisch accepts the position 
of conductor of the orchestra for three seasons, 
beginning with that which opens in October next. 
The report is incorrect in stating that Herr Nikisch 
is conductor of the Gewandbaus orchestra, as 
this position has long been held by Carl Reineckee. 
It is none the less true that Herr Nikisch has 
sometimes conducted at the Gewandhaus con- 
certs, that he is first conductor at the Stadt hea- 
tre in Leipzig, and that he is very highly esteemed 
in Germany, both as a musician and conductor. 
| Like Herr Gericke, he is said to be a most per- 
| sistent, conscientious, and uncompromising drill- 
master, and beyond a doubt his selection as 
conductor of the Boston Sympbony orchestra 18 
the most fortunate and strongest that could have 
‘been made. Personally he is described as about 
forty-five years old, of medium height and rather 
spare in build. His memory is said to be pro- 
digious, and in this respect he is favorably com- 
pared to Hans Von Biilow. When he has con- 
- ducted for Reineckee at the rehearsals of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, his vast superiority to the 
latter has been generally noticed by musicians, 
Our local public nas again reason to feel indebted 
‘to Mr. Higginson for the wisdom that has guided 
‘his management of the Boston Symphony OF 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the fifteenth symphony cone 
cert was: 

Goldmak: Overture, ‘‘Penthesilea.’’ nf me 

Molique: Violin coacerto in A minor. 

Dvorak: Suite in D, op. 36, 

Gade: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat, op. 20. 

Mr. Emil Mahr was the violinist, 

Goldmark’s ‘‘Penthesiiea” is not so often played 
as his more favorite ‘‘Sakuntala;”’ it is, upon the 
whole, not so immediately pleasing a work. Its 
form, as well as its length, make one wonder a 
little that the composer did not call it 
a symphonic poem, rather than an over- 
ture; but perhaps 
“symphonic poem” had a little too much 
of a party sound, and did not care to set himself 
down as enrolled under that flag. His calling his 
“Lindliche Hochzeit” a symphonvis another 6x- 


ample of his sticking to classic nomenclature + 


through thick and thin. That there are all the 
elements of the standard overture form in the 


“Penthesilea” is not to be denied; but the slow > 


episode in the middie is developed to such im- 


mense proportions as hadly to be called an epi-- 
sode at all, while neither it nor the little fu- ‘ formance. 
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Goldmark thought that. 
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was the ten o’clock horse car, and Gade had to 
succumb. We do not think that Gade 


‘is quite weak enough yet to be driven from 


the fleld by Wagner, Raff, Rubinstein or 
any other giant of today; but against that terri- 
ble timepiece in the first galiery of the Music Hall 
he is powerless. What aclocx itis. So soon as it 
marks half-past nine, an electric wave begins to 
fiow through the hall, and by a quarter of ten the 
whole place is so charged with this electricity 
that the music becomes audible to the physical 
éar only, and makes no impression upon the mind, 
If, by ten minutes of ten, the orchestra were sud- 
denly to strike up ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ hardly a soul 
would notice it; that imminent horse-car would 
be alone in their minds. 

Mr. Mahr made no very remarkable showing 
with the Molique concerto—a creditable compo- 


sition enough, but all too weak with premature 


age—and we are loth to say much about his per- 
It seemed pretty evident, for one 


neral march that is tacked on as a coda have thing, that his violin had been kept for some time 
any very distinctly recognizable thematic relation at a different pitch from that o? the orchestra, 
to the rest of the work. Curiously enough, these two and refused to stayin tune. Such being the case, 


movements contain what is most striking in the 
composition; the regular first theme is not inter- 
esting, either in itself or its working out, while 
the second theme is too plainly a steal from Schu- 
mann (see the first movement of his C-major sym- ; 
phony). For one thing, this overture has some- 
thing in it that arrests the attention and forces 


to call it a masterpiece. The Dvor4k Suite is sim- 
ply delightful, and sounded even better than 
when it was first given here. More de 
lightful than all was the Gade Symphony. 
It is a pity that Gade’s earlier works; 
written while his genius was still fresh, 
have been so neglected here of late. No matter 
how much Gade’s subsequent career may have 
belied Mendelssohn’s glowing prognostications, 
his earlier symphonies and overtures are works of 
the purest genius, and what is equally rare, whol- 
ly individual. Messrs. Grieg, Svendsen and com- 
pany may talk of Gade’s ‘Weakly Scandinavism”’ 
as much as they please; we are perfectly content 
to have him make up in musical geniality what he 
may possibly lack in sturdy Scandinavism. Any- , 
thing more beautiful of its kind, more poetic and at | 
the same time more perfevtiy clear and wholesome 
than this B-flat symphony of Gade’s were hard to 
find; itisagem. The impression it maae on the 
audience, however, was curious to note. Some 
listened with respectful indifference, while others 
wentaway. The dainty Scherzo—which, like the 
Allegretto scherzando in Beethoven’s eighth sym- 
phony, used seldom to escape an encore—was per- | 
haps the least noticed of the four movements, 
and hardly got a hand. Mr. Gerioke tvok it too 
fast, it is true, but a slight matter of tempo could 
not make so much difference as all that. It 
were hardly just to conclude, however, that sucb 
things as this symphony of Gade’s have 6én- 
tirely lost their grip on the public of 
today, for in the present instance the symphony | 
‘was unfortunately placed; an idyllic work of this 
| gort does not come well at thé end of a concert. 


his frequent false intonation, as well as a vertain 
nervousness that prevented him from showing 
himself at his best, could easily be explained. 


The next programme is: Berlioz, overture to 


‘Benvento Cellini;’’ Vogrich, concerto for piano- - 
forte; Fuchs, serenade No.1, in E minor; Schu- | 
mann, symphony, No. 2,in C. Miss Adele aus der | 


you to listen to it; but it were stretching a point _Qhe will be the pianist. | 


NEW CONDUCTOR. | 


OUR 


A GAIN FOR BOSTON, TO THE 
GREAT UNHAPPINESS OF THE 
LEIPZIGERS. 


[From an Occasionai Correspondent, } 


LEIPZIG, Jan. 20, 1889. 

I heard last night that Arthur Nikisch, 
‘‘Unser Nikisch,’’ as he is lovingly called 
here, is going to Boston, and called on him 
today. He is a manof about forty years, 
Hungasian by birth, rather tallerthan Mr. 


‘ Gericke, with full beard, bushy black hair, 


and a wonderfully interesting face. He is | 
married, but will leave his family here at 
first, possibly for a year, bringing them 
over or sending for them later. He has 
been here eleven years, the first one with 


Sucher, and the last ten has had the whole | 


of the greater operas upon his shoulders, 
with an assistant for the smaller ones. 
Musical Leipzig will be wild with rage 
when it becomes known that he really is 
going, and that his contract is signed, for 
previous attempts made in Pesth and Ber- 


' lin have failed to draw him away from here, 


and he has come to be regarded as a fixture. 
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‘| His control over the orchestra issome-|” 
y* thing wonderful. Fully as quiet as Thomas, ROT eee Sie Meee tens 
“n ys he yet brings a tremendous deal of personal 
>. | magnetism and enthusiasm quietly to bear 
> ~uponall his work, and with splendid effect. | 
~~ ~——-«It seems to me he is just the man to follow 
-)- out the work when Mr. Gericke comes to 
lay down his baton and bid farewell to Bos-_ 
‘ton. The devotion of his orchestra to him is 


only equalled by that of the public, which 
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Boston Symphony Concert. BS a 
he fifteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- ety 4 
chestra opened with Goldmark’s noble and richly-col- | 
ored overture to ‘'Penthesilea,” In some respects thea Bit 
Strongest, if not the most melodious, of the composer's | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The programme began most intensely with 
Goldmark’s best overture—*Penthesilea.” This 
dramatic work follows not the ancient Greek tale 


he practically has ‘‘in his pocket.’’ Last 
night, Van Dyck, who made such a success | 
in Bayreuth last summer, sang Lohengrin 
as a “guest,’’ and after the curtain had been 
-yaised for him to bow his acknowledgments, 
the cries for Nikisch were so great that he 
finally appeared on the stage and was greet- 
| ed with tremendous enthusiasm, shouts and 


Just before Moren-Olden left for America 
we bad the whole of 
Ring” beautifully done under Nikisch. He , 

- geems equally at home in concert work, and 
the finest bit of instrumental playing I have 
heard here was one of the Liszt symphonic 
poems which he directed at a morning con- 

He is always called on, 

in case Reinecke happens to be ill, to con- 
duct the Gewandhaus concerts. 


the ‘‘Nibelungen 


cert in the theatre. 


as given in the classics, but a far more terrible and 
repulsive story as represented in Kleist’s tragedy 
of ‘*Penthesilea,” in which Archilles, after being 


loved by the queen of the Amazons, by a mistaken 
deed ot generosity, turns her love to hate, and is 
killed by the beautiful but ferocious queen. The 
chief episodes of the story are well carried out in 
the music. The opening is frightfully dissonant, 
as betits the terribie subject. ‘Ine picture of the 
joys of the chase, and the martial character of the 
heroine is dramatic, and its contrast with the deli- 
cate oboe passage Which pictures the love of the 
Valiant pair, is in exquisite contrast. The return 
to the fiery first theme, but now turned to ferocity 
und hatred, is powerful, and the double catastro- 
phe which ends the life first of Archilles, 
und finally of the remorseful Pen- 
thesilea, 1s indicated in a most 
ugitated passage followed by a  funeral-march- 
like andante. ‘he performance of this great work 
was fully up to its merits. ‘The oboe theme was 
altogether admirably given, against the pretty syn- 
copations of the strings, and the climax was 
worked up with abundant power, the fierce strokes 


quitting si 
int was Mr. Emil Mahr, who played Molique’s concerto |. 


works of this nature, and wonderfully fine in instru- 


mentation. The reading and playing were atnong the} - 
broadest and most masterly efioris we have bad from| — - 


Mr. Gericke and his orchestra this season. Dvorak’s | 
characieristic, dashing, and fascinating Suite in D, 
op. 09, which was heurd here forthe first timo last 
season, was repeated, and with all of ita tn:] 
Spirlting effect upon its hearers. The difficult } 
passages forthe wood wind thronghout were played 


with exquisite clearness and precision, and the whole} © 
work was given with charming crispness, beauty of | ~ 


color and brilllancy of «tyle. Gade's Symphony, No. 4, 


in B-flat, No. 20, which has not been heard herein some " ¢ 


yoars, ended the concert, It 1s one of the most solid, |} 
and in point of style, perhaps the most assertive and Iin- | 
dependent of Gade’s symphonies, and delightful in the | 
freshness of its melodies and the graco and originality 


ofits scoring. It was both read and played in perfect |} | 


Hers pa with its spirit and meaning, the orchestra ac. | 
tself throughout inits best manner. The solo. } 


for violin in A-minor, a solid work, abundant in delicate 
melody, dignified instyle, and frequentiy brilliant in its | 


more showy episoves, thourh falling into old-fashioned | © 


conventionality atiimes. Itis admirably scored, and, | 
on the whole, interesting and pleasing. Mr. Mahr’a per- } 
formance scarcely did it justice. 
and painfully out of tune, and indulged in an} 


He played frequently |. rs ie} 


The last three Gewandhaus concerts gave 
us Joachim with the Beethoven concerto, 
D’ Albert, who made a plaything of the first — 
Brahms concerto, and Van Dyck. This week | 

'Sarasate is promised. Think of the Wagner , 
‘Faust’ overture in a Gewandhaus concert 
and that Reinecke was compelled to repeat: 
it at a public rehearsal! 

| Poeeders") A Boston MUSICIAN. , 


ene 


excess of portamento that was distressing in its per. | 
gistency, especially in the slow movement, In which his | © 
the mournful end. _ | sliding trom note to note up and down the tiogerboard | 

Ihe violin concerto in A minor by Molique, is | became at last almost oxasperating in the monotonous | 
rather a weak work in its orchestra: portions, but whining effect it produced. In some of the more dif. | 
very effective in its display of the violin. It fairly ; Cult passages his technique was at fault, and the effort 
bristles with difficulties, and these the eminent ‘8% @ Whole was tame and uninteresting. There was 
artist Mr. Emil Mahr overcame in a, tine manner, |£0M@ merit in his reading of the concerto, and here 
Mr. Mahr is rather reserved . th @ eat! li and t cre & Was momentar y pleasing; but, a8 a W ole, 

. served. than sensational 11 pig work was far below the standard of the violin play- 
his playing, and far better suited to the classical {ng es'ablished at these concerts, both in point of sty le | 
than the pyrotechnical school of violin work. He ° and technique, and his appearance in them must be’ > ~ 
save a most musicianly reading of the concerto, | considere?! as a mistake. Ife was well epplauded, and) — ‘ 
he intonation was perfect throughout, and the | :ecelved a recall and a bunch of lowers. . 
brilliant passages in skips, double-stopping, flying - _ 
staccato, etc., were all that could be desired, save | 
that more breadth could have been present in the | 


THE SYMPHONIES. 
last movement. Best of all was the second movye- 


bape os Which the refinement and sweetness of | sie Hime Lively 
he violinist’s work had full scope. Barring a | , t 
slight tendency to use the glissando, this part of FIFTEENTRIOONGRT «) 


the work was perfect, and aroused enthusiasm ! | 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Penthesilea” overture has al- 


Which was well deserved. A recall and a floral 
tr Say ee ye the close of the work. ways impressed us as being one of its author’s 
in folk may cad ad ce oe te palates | mistakes, and that. impression was. renewed 
which one finds in this composer when he is in his when we heard Mr. Gericke sisplendid reading 
best mood. It was performed with a dash and | Of it last evening. Of course there are distribut- 
brio which cannot be described to those who were | ed through the work a number of excellent mu- 
not for tunate enough to hear it. sical ideas and brilliant orchestral effects; and 
a pg ? 5 te: ages Be = ~y centiiity eg its coda, which is really fine, gaining effect by 
music; not very deep, not intensely exoiting, it | Coming after so much that 1s ew org . 
charmed in every movement by the melodic char- undue applause from the audience, But the ie 
acter of its themes, and the delightful contrasts | harmonies of considerably more than half the — 
between them. ‘The climaxes were suflicient, | work have a queerness which is not «stheti- 
everything was skillfully treated, and it was like a | gaily significant, and the orchestration of tutti 
passages is frequently unrefined and ineffective. 
In its rhetoric the whole composition seems 
strained and illogical, — especially when one > 


pleasant reflection of Mendelssohn’s music, and 
how much good is done by such tuneful music in 
has in mind the fine unity of the same writer’s 
“Sakuntala” overture. sail 


of combat and catastrophe contrasting tinely with 
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and pretentious neni ig to be called a 
, ocken in one movement,—and yet it appar- 
“ ently did not try the patience of the audience. ° 
‘The rest of the works played were :— 
ee certo { for Violin, in A minor.........Molique 
3 |e minor OP. 39......seeeeeeee++ DVOFAk 
|} Symphony in flat, op. 20............++-+-- Gade | 
~ Mr. Emil Mahr was the violinist and his per- 
formance was in the main satisfactory. The 
concerto, though,distinctly a display-piece, has SRASON 1888-89. 
considerable merit and seriousness of purpose. 
| Its allegro movements appear to require some- | 
- | what more spirituel treatment than Mr. Mahr B () agh () N S Y Mi p Y 10) N Y T) (7 ry 
| gave them, and we think he overdid the porta-— | i () R > H K S [ et A . 
| mento effects in the andante. In matters of | 
| technique the rendering Ewas nearly—if not 
quite—all that could have been desired. . MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
Concerning the last two numbers nothing F 
need be said save that both were delightful and cae 
both were excellently played. Perhaps Dvorak ' 
reiterates his themes in the suite a little more , 
than their worth will warrant; but the compo- XVI. CONCERUL, 
sition still delights us though we have come to j 
be very intimate with it. Gade seemed greater< 
and more genial in the symphony than in any | | = ab Yr. ) 
of his works we have thus far heard. | | | SATURDAY, rEBRUARY ITH, AT 5, ie 8 
For this week a fine soloist, Miss Aus der Ohe, — 3 | 
and a fine symphony, Schumann’s C major, are | PROGRAMME. 
announced. Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” over- | 
ture, a novelty in concertos for piano by 
Vogrich, and Fuchs’s Serenade in E minor will | | s 
be played. 4 | H. BERLIOZ. OVERTURE. ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini.’’ 
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M. VOGRICH. CONCERTO FoR PIANOFORTE. 


Allegro.—Intermezzo.— Allegro con fuoco. 
(First time in Boston. ) 
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J. HAYDN. VARIATIONS on the 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL HYMN 
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ROB. SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY in C, No, 2, op. 61. 
Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo.— 
Scherzo (Allegro vivace).— 
Adagio.— Allegro molto vivace. 
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SOLOIST: 


MISS ADELE AUS DER OHE. 
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The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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such small compass—in tne use made of 


‘Miss Aus der Ohe Adds Ono) stite'*™fis Yixtsresuble spat ™or th 


Cellini air whenever it appears, and the 


More to Her Triumphs, 


gradualtransformation of the cardinal air 
from a mere murmured 


hint at the 


beginning into. the very soul of the 
sonorous and lofty finale, -are points 


o be closely observed and well ie- 


, | t 
Playing Splendidly a Piano Concerto by membered. So aiso the connoisseur will 


delight in the few measures of the conclu- 


Vogrich of New York. 


——— 


Orchestral Works by Berlioz, Haydn and | 
Schumann Also Given. 


AST night’s Sym. | 
phony concert, the | 

sixteenth in the 
course, had a pro-| 
gramme of four num- | 
bers, of which three 
were for the orchestra 
and the other for the 
soloist, Miss Aus der 
Ohe. It was a pretty 
long programme, but Ff 
yet it ended early 
enough for most of 
the people who have 
to report at home by 
10 o’clock to get 
there, and for the 
anxious suburbans to 
catch their trains 
without too much flurry, and without losing 
the last movement of the symphony. A few 
minutes might have been saved by omitting 
the third number, but perbaps this serveda 
use as giving a litile rest to the attention 
between two exacting works. | 
The first piece was that beautiful and em- 
phatic overture to the “Benvenuto Ce tlini’”’ 
of Berlioz, which Boston has heard twice 
before, the Jatest previous performance be- 
ing one in April last. Mr. Gericke, who al- | 
ways gives wonderfully good readings to | 


the music of Herlioz, for which he seems | 
to have a particularly kindly regard, did 


well in repeating this work, which was fol- | The unusual way in which his subiects are | 
approached, the lavish expenditure of ma- | 
terial, the freedom and fertility of inven- 
tion in contrasts of form and color, the 
poetic sensibility, the almost unbounded 
| energy andthe confidence in himself, his 


lowed with delighted interest. lt will un- 


doubtedly be remembered that the romantic | 
opera which this overture introduces has | 


} 


never won itself a place in regular rever- 
toires, although it has been well received of | 
jate years when brought forward occasion- 
ally—and by the way, the comine conductor 
of the Symphony orchestra, Herr Nikisch, 
is credited with directing one of these suc- 
cessful revivals at Leipsig five or six years 
azo. Asis proper in a theatre overture, the 
subjects are drawn from the opera, the 
rincipal ones being the impetuous, aspir- 
fn theme which belongs to the artist hero. 
a tender song which comes from the part 
of his ladylove, and a grave, stately and 
weighty air which belongs to a cardinal, 
ype is a chief personage in the story. 
hese are cast in the 


p Perfect Molodic Shape 
-of which Berlioz was such a master, their 


| musical 


sion, in which a wild upward fight of the 


strings, followed by an instant’s pause, 
makes way for the strong, detached chords 
which are the end of the overture. 


Next in order came the solo work of the 
evening which was a concerto, new to Bos- 
ton, by Max Vogrich, an Austrian musician, 
now for some years resident in New York. 
He may be remembered as having given 
last season, in Steinert Hall, two concerts 
of chamber music, in which he had the co- 
operation of his wife, and showed himself 
as a strong master of ths _ piano- 
forte. His coming then was almost like 
the advent of a new man, because he 
had scarcely more than traversed the 
(Inited States in 1879, when he came as 
the friend and coadijutor of Wilhelmj. He 


isamanof middle life, but he hias played | 


in all the continental countries, has con-— 
ducted overas in Spain and Italy, has- 
visited Mexico and the South American — 


republics, has lived in Australia 
three years as the director of great 


_of this multiplicity of. duties and restless- 
' ness of life as artist, 
he has found time to write a good deal of 
‘music. Some small pieces from his pn 


director and teacher, 


have been made known here to connoiseurs, 
but at this concert the first illustration of 


societies, aad has _. ben, 
settled in New York since 1885. In spite | 


his talent and his art ina great work was | 


given. rk ae 

This work isa concerto in E minor for 
pianoforte and orchesira, constructed ac- 
cording tothe standard form in which the 
solo instrument and the band work to- 


| 


sether—thouzh more after the example of | 


Lizt’ than BReethoven—in proportionate | 


union, and yet treating the pianoforte from 


the standpoint of its modern development | 
in compass, power and variety. 


A little bewildering on a single hearin 
especially in respect of its long and_ elabo- 
rate first movement—this concerto, full of 
originality, yet not running to extrava- 


ance, gives the impression that its author 


as (as @ musician, certainly, an 
Immense Deal of Character. 


| inspiration and his star, which one cannot 
help feeling in certain great movements— 
all these combine to suggest an unusual 
nature, stirred with something of the 


erratic Slavonic genius, yet modified by 
quieter and more formal traits. A nature 


which one does not perhaps quite now 6 4 | 


dissent in many things, yet which wiv re- | 


to take at first, and from w 


} 


| 


{ 


spect. admiration and enthusiasm In Te. 
sponse to its liberal and frank expression of 
itself. It is from but a single hearlns of 
this one work thatI assume so much indl- 
viduality of mind and of spirit as these 
words suggest; but among recent composi- 
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enough to attend to that. Best give 
thought to welcoming a man from hou tt 


seems reasonable to expect something new 


and fine and high. 


The tirst movement, which 1s the longest, 


is the least easy* to ana i |: 
lyze as it wasSjin arranging the pianist’s task, for while 


least easy to follow. The connection of 


| thought is notalways obvious, and although 
each new phase comes smoothly from an 
old one and so leads into the next, still 
there is now and then a suggestion almost 
of that composite verse, the Macaronic, | 


'which carries the idea along, but uses a | 


|ahalf a dozen languages to do it. The brief 
opening is half despondent and half reflect- 


ive, little phrases passing hesitantly from 
horns to wooden wind and strings, until a 
| firm notion of Rey at least seems to be 


: da u! UO. 2. AER 
> pt J ; nee epi’: Sor, . PY enna ‘i Ne wea es * pK) 
ii DLOAIG, thougn : 


S generally well gh in t 
: “at movement it might be allowed more 


body of tone, and there is fancy as wellas| 


firmness inthe treatment of it. but no at- 
tempt to show it off in any way. For the 
pianist, no opportunity has been omitted, 


: k, 
he Ot A 
« ‘*e 


nul ab 
ihe + a ; 


and an absolutely perfect technique is re- 


quired to do the music justice. But Mr. Vog- 


| Tich has shown the astuteness of a virtuoso 


each movement demands what only a 
player of the first force can give. each 
makes different demands, thus relieving 
both the periormer and the listener, and 
§! ving an appearance of exceptional variety. 
in the tirst movement mastery of arpeggios, 
fullchords greatskips and octaves ischiefly 
required; in the second, sustained sweet- 


ness, smoothness and refined taste in ligato; 


' seized, for then thereisa union of all the | 


instruments with a tremendous rush of the 
loudest possible octaves and arpegzios 


| 


den leaps, as it were. all spring forward | 
to the work, until after a few agitated | 


movements a doetinite theme rises plain and 
smooth. Many are the changes of thought 


and mood which follow—as the voluminous- | 


ness of the harmony diminishes, flute and 
clarinet speak in their turn, and then over 
a deep steady bass the piano roils and 
surges in great sweeps of sound, which are 
succeeded by soft wind voices heard across 
high tremulants in the violins. This phase 
ends, as it began. with the pbrase of the 
horns, and then begins a new phase, mar- 
tial in spirit and strenuous in accent, which 


ina largeand tumultuous ensemble come 
the strong, loud and crashing finale. 

The second movement atfords an unex- 
pected and delightful contrast to the full. 
voiced and intensely active allegro. ‘Lhe 
double basses and ’cellos hold unwavering 
a single soft foundation note, whichis heard 


piano part which is buiit upon it. This is 
quiet, grave, suave and refreshing, Broad 
chords with distinctly dispersed notes rise 
from this bass. and then there comes a 
smooth, sweet bit of romance, at first in a 
single veice and’ then in graceful, simpie 
harmonies. ‘wo or three times there is a 
brief but decided inerease of force, but only 
fora moment, and aithough there is near 
the end a short vigorous tlight of le{t-hand 
octaves, this intermezzo fairly dies away - 


into silence. 


The third movement. spoken of by its 


author as a “fiery allegro” and a “fantastic 


scherzo,”’ does not appear as such to me; 
indeed, [should think the first movement 
but for its length, would be better so de- 
seeibed. This tinale has all the character 
HMunting Scene. 
It begins with the call of horns, first one 
alone, and then others, and this call is at 
first answered by a light play upon it by the 
piano, Then the ’cellos repeat it, the clari- 
nets follow suit, and after a short, full ex- 
pansion of volume and increase of speed, 
the full tide of a brilliant, gay and well- 
marked melody setsin, and henceforward 


revails tj 7 ion: : : 
p ils until the end. Occasionally the y, ing thought, taking in its pure and gracious 


eaeeare relaxes its determination and the 
porans strain ylelds to a soiter and more. 
fering one, but the te i 
mpo is soon accel- 
erated to a presto and the finale come with 


4N irresistible dash. 


h the scoring, which i 
: s for full modern 
diene the pianoforte is very seldom 
» and the player must be prepared for 


; 


' 
1 


| 


gives an opportunity for some vehement. 
octaves in the solo part, out .of all which 


| 
\ 
| 


I 


fibre and mind are 


in the third, lightness of touch, purity in 
scale and trill, grace in ornament, and com- 
mand of delicate phrasing and accent. 


A pianist of keen musica! sense and auick | 


susceptibility to the possibilities of the 


for the pianist. Then, with a few aa. esthetic in technique, intelligent and de- 


cided in reading, but_withal not tully fitted 
by nature or ripened by development for 
the deever things of art, should find in such 
a work complete scope_and entire satisfac- 
tion. Lherefore it was but natural that 


bkiss Aus der Ohe 


Should have accomplished wonders in it, 
playing as if she revelled in every page. 
Endurance is severely taxed, for not only 
must almost the whole first movement be 
maintained with great speed and full force, 
but there are virtually no breaks in the 
whole pianoforte part, while the more sus- 
tained, elegant and delicate portions 
all succeed the period when nerve, 
likely to be 


excited to their utmost and left least in the 
mood for caution, reserve and finesse. Miss 
Aus der Ohe’s_ performance was one to re- 
member fur its surprising maintenance 


—and when unheard, feit--through all the | Of Stvength equally apportioned to “each 


part of the concerto, its intellectual clean- 


ness, its unfailing resources in technique, 


its fineness and its impetuosity. Nothin 


which she has played in Boston has suite 
her talent and disposition better or 
shown them to better advantage, 
by no means” superficial and yet 
by no means profound, with the 
stamp of will rather than of emotion upon 


-_-— —~—<m oe — 


its energy, of artistic perception rather. 
than of natural tenderness upon its grace, | 
and of enthusiasm rather than of passion | 


upon its ardor. It is gratifying to observe 
that Miss Aus der Ohe gains somewhat in 
self-control, and that she neither sways 
upon her seat nor dashes into the air with 
her arms quite somueh as formerly, Her 


ee eee oe ot eee 


playing has brilliancy, strength and fanci- | 
fulness enough to dispense with even the 
| Slightest appeal to the eye in its course. | 


The programme proceeded with the fa- 


_vorite variations on the Austrian national | 
hymn, included in one of Haydn’s string; 
‘ quartets and now given to the entire string | 
corps, who gave it as they are wont to give 


all pieces specially assigned to them. 


The last number was that peculiarly rich | 
y Schumann, | 


and lofty symphony in C 
than which nothing of his writing for or- 
chestra is more clear, felicitous, consistent 
and gratifying. Following its freely cours- 


melodies, joining in the scarcely shaded 


| 


joy of its scherzo, lingering over the pensive 


| beauty of its adagio, and sustained by tho 


broad, strong, confident spirit of 1ts opening 
and concluding movements, one can hardly 
beheve that this glorious work was the out- 
come of a period when mental and physical 
depression weighed upon the composer. 


le ee 
ee 
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= a | t poe ons aturdi 7 night a .— Pe 7 Ps 28k és _ a 
a E : | enfant gété of any artist, and cause eg 
L M ATT S. imagine that there was no more to learn. | 
| _ Mr. Gericke is an Austrian, and the appear- 
| . ur : ance of Haydn's “God Save Our Emperor” 
|THE SYMPHONY CONCERT OF | (the Austrian ‘national hymn) upon the pro- 
gramme, seamed to be a loyal tribute to 
that suffering potentate from'a sympathetic. 
| oaeres Rin was pertecely given; a great con- | 
eee , rast to the more involved and complex orches- 
The ‘Fine Solo Work of Fraulein aus der | ta) variations of the modern school the theme 
Ohe-A Tribute to the Emperor of Aus- — re on being especially expressive and 
Oe well played. | 
tria~Schuman’s Restless Symphony in C Lhe concert ended with Schumann’s sym- 


“1s | » Notes. | phony in C. Again a restless, combative ana 
t HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH. | aneneenenanenenmenemneae aggressive work. The continuity of, subjeet 


‘with every manifestation of pleasure. _ 
Bove ate wi be no concert on Saturday | 
evening next, but on the 23d the course | 
‘will be resumed, the public rehearsal, 
however, taking place on the afternoon of © 
‘Thursday. instead of Friday.  Dvorak’s | 
“Symphonic Variations,” new to Boston, wil ! | 
then be displayed, with Beethoven’s Eighth 
symphony, asuite by Bach and an overture 
by Giuck ; there will be no soloist, 
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HowARD Matcom LIcKNOR. 


pe | How much, in judging of musie, depands 


Sketch of the Symphony Orchestra’s« 
Wew Director. 


Herr Arthur Nikisch, who will conduct 
the Boston Symphony orchestra for the 
next three seasons, the contract having 
‘been signed with Henry L. Higginson, is 
very well and favorably known in musical 
circles throughout Germany. He is an ideal 
director, being 2 musician of remarkable 
talent and having been trained especially 


for the position of conductor. 

Arthur Nikisch was born at Raab, neat 
Presburge, and is about 355 years old, iis 
father being in well-to-do circumstances 
young. Nikisch was given an excellent edu: 

ation and then sent to the Conservatory ol 
Music at Vienna. He did not study to be a 
pianist, or a violinist, or cornetist, or per 
former on any instrument in particular, but 
t> be a musica! director. All bis training 
had this end in view. After finishing a 
course at the conservatory Herr Nikisch re- 
ceived an engagement as violinist in the 
orchestra of the Hof-Lheater at Vieuna, and 
from there was called to Leipzig, about 14 
years ago. His rare talents secured him 
recognition here, and he was soon made An- 
ton Seidi’s assistant in the leadership of the 
orchestra of the Leipzicer, Stadt-Lheate: ' 
which by many musical criticsis considere 
the greatest musical organization M ti@ 


world. + eats 
‘ kisch has won thé rare and © 
tahie Bresson ot being able to comma? : 18 
| Wagner operas without once looking 
tthe potes. On one occasion he was con- 
ucting Beethoven's ninth symphony wate 
out looking.at_ the score. He suddenly 
stopped and told the players that they wore 
not reading a certain passage PF! ht. ney 
assur im that it was according to 18 
score, but he insisted that the score P pve 
wrong. On looking uv the matter oy 
found that Herr Nikisch, was right, anc 
that an error had been made by the copyiss 
. sribipzihe notes. ., 

Me Wilhelm Gericke siuld to @ eee 
reporter yesterday that he had not the 
honor of a very intimate acquaintance with 
err Nikisch, his successor. He had newn 

m in Vienna about 12 years ago when 
oo Nikisch played violin in the ot ohestre 
of the Court Theatre, and had heard of his 

Leipzig. . 

alate make BY most successful conductor 0 
the Symphony concerts, as he was emi- 
nently fitted for the position bot , y ug 
tal nisaud his experience. Herr pe 
that considerations of ill-health hax 

auced him not to renew his contract wit 


. ry. Higginson, which expires at the closé 


of the present season, 


Herr Nikisch would, 


upon mood! A slignt attack of tonal dyspep- 
sia, a too constant hearing of brilliant modern 


compositions recantly and Berlioz’s “Benuen- 
uto Callini’”’ overture seemed dry and unin- 
spired, whereas it formerly excited and moved. 
in such acase itis unfair to record individual 
impressions, for one receives from musie in pro- 
portion to what one brings to it. iNevertheless, 
one can state contidentially that the overture is 
not restful in style or very melodie in charac- 
ter. Its superb scoring enables «@ great orches- 
tra, like our own, to show all its technical 
bowers, and the opportuuity was not lost. 


| Every detail of the work was clearly presented 
_ and evidently appreciated by the audience. 


LS a 


a ee 


The greatest enthusiasm of the concert, how- 
ever, was aroused by that charming artist, 
Fraulein Adele aus der Ohe, who played the 
piano part in Max Vogrich’s concerto in E 
minor. As a work, the new concerto scems 
somewhat thapsodical and intensely difficult. 
lt presents all kinds of octave and chord work, 
48 well as the most briliiant runs of thirds in 
all possible ways. It is not as barren of themes 
a8 some of the New York critics would Lave us 
belisve. It has some moments of poetical 
power, and the orchestra is fairly well united 
With the piano part, a desideratum which is by 
no moans always achieved in concerto com- 


position, even Chopin failing utterly in this | 


point. Most effective and entirely novel is the 


intermezzo founded on an organ point on (, | 
which note 1s present on the contrabasses and | 
cellos throughout the entire movement. it | 


required much ingenuity and good musician- 


ship to construct such a very extended pedal | 


point, and of course it also demanded the most Third Boston Symphony Orchestra 


refined Shading and expression to make it 
interesting. These it received from the en- 


thusiastic pianist who seemed to eater into the | 


Work heart and soul; indeed {| dorwt whether 
any one else could have won forthe concerto 
the appreciative welcome it received. At first 


there seemed to be a little toomuch use made of | 
the damper pedal, but this’ tault soon disap- | 
peared, and the jirale was given with energy — 
and clearness, Fraulein aus der Ohe has a 
splendid technique, but she has also a musi- | 
“ial 3 appreciation of any work she undertakes, | 
| and if occassionally there be a slight ebullition | 


| of “sound and fury,’’ it is but the enthusiasm 
Of youth The best sign of all, is that the 


artist is visibly growing in the direction of 


| 


matter was made cisarly apparent in this by 
the excellent reading of the different wwans- 
formations, especially of the Ovéening piirase, 
given in the ijiatroduction py borns and trum- 
pets, and coming to the surface again and again 
in varied guise. The magnificent playing of 
the scherzo awakened great applause. It is 


| ene of the few bright movemeats which one 


finds in the werks of this great master o° 
dissonance, this tone painter who suffered so 
many shadows to crowd out the ligats from bis 


‘ Canvass. Yet there is more of real joy in the 
' B flat symphony, which was created during 
~ Schumann's happiest years. This is natural 


enougn, tor the composer always wrote himself 
into his music with the most artiess confidence 
(a cenfidence however, at times but half re- 
vealed, as in the first piano sonata, the noy- 
elette, etc.), and this second symphony was 


| produced ata period of exceptional “storm and 
| Stress’’ and faithfully reflects it. The third 
| movement, the heavenly adagio, always seems 
_ tome to be the gem of the work. Schumanara’s 
| ideal of love was a most lofty one, and he pours 


it forth unconstrainedly in this love-song. The 
oboe, always a favorite instrument with the 
master (he wrote three romanzes for this rather 
monotonous instrument) is used to excellent 
effect in this number, and M. Sautel may again 
be complimented for his artistic manner of 
playing it. The contrapuntal end of the move- 
ment was excellently given by the strings also. 
The finale ot the symphony, again turbulent, 
and presenting many reminiscences ef previous 
themes Was given as energetically as the subject 
demanded, and the technically perfect concert 
came to a noble close with the triumph of jov 
over contention, struggie and sorrow; a trinmph 
which is the culmination of the great symphony, 
aud which orten takes place in music. 
Louis C. Eison. 


AN OVERFLOWING AUDIENCE, 


Concert in New York. 
rSpecial Dispatch to the Boston Herald.} 
NEw YORK, Feb. 12, 1889. The third of 
the concerts given by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra in New York this season, and the 
last but one of the series, drew an overflow- 
ing audience at Steinway Hall this evening, 
The programme of the preceding ‘entertain- 


ment may have been somewhat more attrac- 
tive because a trifie lighter. The performance 
ot the band was, if anything, more admirable 
than the work accomplished earlier in the 
winter. Only four compositions made up the 
scheme of the concert: Berlioz’s “Benevute 
Cellini” overture, a concerto for plano and 


pee aud expression; and if she will not allow } orchestra. by Max Vogzich, Dvyorak’s 
® public to spoil her, she may yet achieve the | suite in wv, opus 89, and  Sechu- un 
noblest laurels, bat the vehement applause, the | mann’s symphony No. 2, in ©, opus 61. 
feverish enthusiasm, which greeted her achieve- | The novelty of the night was the concerto, a 
manuscript production, which oie had bo 
first rendering in this city under Von Ger- 
icke’s conductorship. : en IN, ak 
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teenth Symphony © Concert— 
Miss Aus der Ohe, Soloist. 
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New Piano Concerto by Max Vogrich— 
The Week in Local Circles. 


_— 


The sixteenth symphony concert programme 
was: 


| Overture, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ Op. 23 
Concerto for Pianoforte azd Orchestra, in 
Eininor (new) Max VYogrich 
Alle gro, 
Intermezzo. 
Allegro con fucco. 
(Miss Adele Aus der Ohe.) 
Variations of Austrian National Hymn Ilayta 
Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. G1..........Sclhuimann 


The concerto was so much of a surprise that 
it unquestionably occupied first place with who- 
ever recalls Saturday’s concert. 
_ composer of the concerto, and his musical spouse 
gavea pair of concerts last season in Boston, 
| where some minor compositions of the former 
| were heard; but, it is safe to say, few who 


ing imagined so admirable a composer in em- 
_bryo was their entertainer and instructor. ‘The 
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the harmonies of “Tristan and Isolde.’ To the 


Mr. Vogrich, 


| tatio 
listened to Mr. Vogrich’s fine pianoforte play- | 
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pianist grounded in technigue the concerto is 
a delightful novelty; not only does it challenge 
the player’s best, so difficult is it and so replete 
with bravura effects, but it contains thought 
enought to command the player’s mind as well. 
Mr. Vogrich has {put us all under obligation 
and aroused a desire to see his portfolio o| 
manuscript wider opened. ‘sae 
The concerto is dedicated to Miss Aus der 
Ohe, who has had it in hand since Saptember 
last, but never played it in public—nor has any” 
one—before IKriday. Her performance was 
fine at all points. It was technically as good 
playing as marked her performance of the Liszt- 
i flat concerto in which she made her Boston 
debut, which was a better effort than her more — 
recent one here in the E-flat concerto by Beethoe: 
ven, Miss Aus der Ohe is a gifted player, and 
the advent in this country of Moriz Rosenthal 
has done her ambition good. The audience tes- 
tified its pleasure in the work and the interpr mE 


a 
u 


Q- 
by hearty applause at the close of each 


a 
Lay 


movement; the performance ended, the player 
was recalled four times—an unusual thing for 
sedate Boston. 


To Mr. Gericke niuch is due 
for his sympathetic reading of the orchestral , 
portions; the ensemble throughout was excel- 
lent. 5 ae 
The symphony was finely read; in the scherzo 
the orchestra played with great cunning. The 
overture,and Haydn’s gentle music showed anew 
the lovely tonality and the capacity for expres- 
sion resting in the fine band of Boston. There 
will be no concert next Saturday. The pro 
gramme for the 23d is; Overture, “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” Gluck, with Wagner’s ending; Suite in— 
D, Bach ; Symphonic Variations, op. 78, Drorak; 
Symphony No. 8, in F, Beethoven. , Rie 


concerto in E minor is not the only work in the 
larger forms which Mr. Vogrich has completed: 
_impressarios of the concert-room and opera 
house had best make a aote of this. The work 
isa decided addition to the literature of the 
pianoforte. Itis not great, like Beethoven’s in 
EK flat, nor profound, as are Brahms’s two, it ho; 
sot the neatness of form of Mendelssohn’s nor 
the poetry of those by Schumann and Saint-Saens, 
but it is of itself a brilliant and effective con- 
cert piece, somewhat over-elaborated in the 
sections which offer opportunity for thematic 
treatment—particularly the first movement 
_ throughout more vigorous than reposeful, more f 
assertive than restrained, yet a musical compo- | 
sition of real value. Moreover, it is written 
with the most complete understanding of the 
solo instrument, and though primarily conceived 
from the standpoint of the virtuoso—as opposed 
tothe manner in which, to cite an example 
familiar to Boston symphony patrons, a similar 
work by Arthur Whiting is written—it is a 


— 


| 


* * oe 4: ¢ t * / 
lt ig to be hoped that Mr. Nikiscd will be furnished 
with an entire file of programia:s of tue symphony 
concerts during both the ifersciel and Gericke 
regimes. He will tien nave an opportualty 


to learn how much and what kind of mustfc loston Is 
accustomed to. It will not be cifficult to make more 
interestlog programmes than the majority of those 
given during the last five years, and there is every 
chance that the concerts will be more epjoyable than 
work melodically interesting, at times beauti- || ever, providing the new conductor ‘ does not fal 
i ; ; - { se So 
ng a we nici i negate liber agase eg. AD Co MS. Nikiech has the most progressive ideas in mnu- 
Strictures will undoubtedly be made on the | gical art, it will be indeed a biow to many persons who 
restlessness of the allegro, and after one hear- | have been rejoicing in the news of his appo oe = 
| ingit seems to suffer by being both long and the Lelpztg school has always been considered the mos 
top-heavy, but there is, as we have said, enough 


! re and strictly classical. Beston, on the other 
: : hand, may rejoice in the fact that if a Leipzig man fs to | 
besides in the work, logical, melodious and | direct the mostimportant musical a, for hg 
Sseholarly, to place it high in th talocue | three years, he is one who bas protested against the 
I R . © CALALOZUC | conservatism of that city, and therefore will be the 
- modern pianoforte concertos. ‘The two | more ready to cater to the uae Pahesonegged gf S. peter 
emes of the allegr de- | town and less music»! public. 
velopment that He Scie 8 sam Ad ald Mr. Gericke with sincere regret, and, it is to be hoped, 
poser evidently cou will always be mons | to acknowledge the deep debt of 
not realize that they were being overworked. gratitude she owes him; but she fs also ready to wel- 
The intermezzo is almost wholly a pianoforte | come Mr. Nikiech with enthusiasm and delight. — 
solo, only the low strings are used and those 
sustain just an organ point. The movement is 
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ee: — ° C awh | expectations of the audience at the usual Sym-/| | 
Ee. vi H NY co Ce Tr. git sere penn Tigges geet eee oa a gn ircns: 5 
ee ERE a at hey OER ee is cond le ae a ’ Q seem sO unanimously central in the perform- 
ee ee oe a kt jake: Boston 8 cd mphony Concert | ance by Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe of a fo piano 
cag uopneaa ah paired aM ittiohm neriskes we There was an enormogs aydiegce gt the gixteenty forte concerto by Vogrich that the remainder of 
1 tt fragile ta ig rman aar oe ibd ly soges concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ip Music| the program had really but half a chance of 
“duetor, and this truly great pianist has never Hall last bight. The programme included Berljoz’s { that higher kind of musical enjoyment that was 


e 


m& more pronotnced triumph here than : Wnt? avdn’s Varlationa on| Undoubtedly its due. Sv all absorbing was the 
:this occasion. She chose as her contribu- Benvenure Cees ore 7“ rj } oe no | attention bestowed upon the brilliant show-piece 
oh aha Kenmare thie’ new-cancerto. in the Austrian National ilar a played by ait tHe} __ which is not a light-waisted piece of music by 
mino ey Mae Vogrich, giving the work its strings, and Schumann’s Symphony in C, No-/ any means, yet still a show-piece —that the ex- | 
st performance here. and commanding an 2, which have appeared on the programmes Of] citing event of its remarkable performance made 
‘enthusiastic appreciation of bir composition concerts before. The novelty was a concerto for plano | the entire occasion seem one of the most unortho-— 
Dy her : : a oad weer or cic feet fede pg yee and orchestra by Max Vogrich, which w.s played by es arp aoity one = anh ae a in 
wening’s performance have been known in Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe. The concerto 13 a very bril- aiee el “if ge - Sey’ pe at gid se Ver- 
he history of pianoforte playing in Boston, lant work, exireme!y modern tn style, and apparently | Gict that can be passed upon the new work is that | 
ndag tifying evidence of the correct esti- writtgn for the purpose Ofillustratlog the entire rauge it admirably answers the purpose fur which It 
nates it upon artists by the symphony con- of modcrn plavoe technique. ff is xinazingly difficult, | was composed. In some parts of the concerto | 
ert patrons was given by the spontaneous but is not musically meritorious in ef H© | the music is highly spiced, but any musical effects | 
and general applause which fairly made propoition. It is overflowing wito animation, is which might be referred to as genuine are almost 
© ‘bail. riug. when the performance noisy, sometimes melodious, but the melody! entirely obscured by such brilliant devices of 
jed. The concerto has fitly been is never dignified, is very brief and bas but little con-|{ ~. “d t ‘hi y citeiak te a7 
ed a “colossal work,” and the demands necilon with whut precedes or follows it. 1n brlef, the | Planofurte techuique as submit the bravura at- | . 
tmakes upon a pianist can hardly be met by concerto is a trying series of splendid finger-flreworks |; tainments of the virtuoso to one of the highest 
n artist less skilled in all the details of modern needing the greatest skill in technique to overcome and | imaginable tests. In this respect the first and 
nique than the player of last evening. A to periorm, and when it {3 all done, not worth the trou: | last movements are laboredly overcrowded. The 
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single hearing. of such a composition atiords blo taken with {ft as fay as the purely jnusloal) typical theme of the first movement at first as 
but a slight idea ofits grand characteristics, aspect of the work is Fas ear It 1 Rape? sumes a representative character, but after its 
‘and aless complete study of its parts than aud solidly instrumented, but  frequentiy first formal announcement it seldom emerges from > 


‘that which has evidently been given by Miss heavily for the solo part to be heard to advantage, 
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any proper interpretation of its many beau- tion. Miss Aus Der Ohne played 1t with tremendous 
‘ties. The opening allegro is in one way its energy, and overcame its difficulties in the most bril 

‘Btrongest movement, and yet its weakest. It liant manner. It was a splendid display of inteosity ' Nevertheless, the first movement is quite a formal | 
has two leading themes, both of which are and of endurance, and was as remarkable for its and well rounded concert piece, and there is con- 
oO avers beauty, but there is so little system clearness and precision as it was for the unflagging Ore gigerble energy and originality shown in the bar- 
in Rie sonar so much elaboration in that characterized itfrom beginning toend. Whether y B y 


thirds, sixths, arpeggio octaves, etc., both alter- 
nated and intermixed, by which it is obscured. 


oa us Der Ohe would result in a failure to give The concerto shows good musicianship, but no inspira. ) the multitude of pianoforte roulades in double | 
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tt velopment, and such a torrent of dif- 4 it was worth doing is quite another queation, but it was ] Monies if not in the themes themselves. The 


ficulties that the average mind fails to grasp | done, and with the mosi exciting effect. The artist .andante is of a sumewhat elegiac character, yet, 
‘the idea of the composer, and is simply dazed was recalled four times with as wild an enthusiasm ag owing to a very extravagant use of pedal har- 
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Dy the stupendous task if presents to the | 7 has ever been manifested at these concérts, mony, it is tainted by a very superfluous and un- 
phayer. air ns horas a ap paperon ~e : a _ pleasant grotesqueness. And with ali his striv. 
apes for me mie 4 sleasy shes another son of 7 The news that Mr. Arthur Nikisch, of Leipzig, bas. ing after the very element of grotesqueness, the 
ieinicaries ead which it emerges ina tran- @ been appointed conductor of the Boston Symphony composer never succeeds shaking otf a certain 
‘guil fashion ba nel finale, st leaves Orchestra fora term of three years, leaked out be- phir ico omy Poot poe ott args 7: a ph tpi a 
2 Pp ression 0 1s portion e ins e otherwise artis ect Oo 
of th wrk. The finale is by all odds the sore was intended 60 be. made pubis. 16. is l mnonaee This intermezzo is comparatively of | 


cane cary Nt at almost impossible in these daya to keep any bit of tnfor- ati 

4 eres a seers aga meledious ideas aro mation of general interest out of the papers. If more than} Yrief duration, however, and when the finale ap- 
@laborated and worked out in the most logical | two people know an Item of news, the entire public will. Pears itis with a fervor, naturalness, and trath, 
fashion, and. while it bristles with difficul-— ) shortly know it. Ever since it was cfficlally announced that amply compensate for the disappointment 
‘ties, the technical elaborations do not over- | that Mr. Gericke had decided not to remain, one of the caused by the lack of freshness and specific musi- 
‘burden the work or prevent a clear apprecia- | chief topics in fashionable gnd musical circles has been i cal quality of the previous movements. Itisa 
tion the musical value of the ideas upon sites, bat we little su Big wae Lcd —s phage } finale too that has the fascination of being very 
Be ieee etcconting sau development i man io be dlctated foror inilvenced Thetutercet orais, <tacetul.y and deftly drawn, although here, al 
Meranie that cannot fail to find favor when- Drese! and Mr. Dwight in Nikisch has caused many ‘™08tas much as in the first movement, there ts 

"ever ft is played in the fashion in which it ] Persons to fear that the new conductor would be op. | the characteristic tendency shown of abstracting | 
“was given last evening, and Mr. Gericke has posed not only to Wagner, but also to the more modern | the attention from the subject matter that it con 
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‘Sunaeit. forward tew novelties this season com posers. The strict classical school is all very well; tains, and concentrating it upon the merely tech- 
that have given greater general satisfaction 7 lig way; butthe public has been educated to epjoy | nical elaborations to which reference has been 
than Max Vogrich’s concerto. Haydn’s varia- the color and the passion of Wagner, and would be un-| made. At nune of her previous appearances here 
tions on the Austrian national hymn fol- Willing to return to aconstant diet of Bach. It 13| has Miss Aus Der Obe shown herself tu be such 
owed, and afforded a strong contrast to the | pleasant news, therefore, to hear that Mr. Nixisch 1s es- 


J y) TAC é : 
‘ er: efnale ot the Vogrich concerto, giving | pecially distinguished as a Wagner conductor, and that | # marvelously gifted woman as by the phenom- 
‘res 


ww 
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est and refreshment to the audience, and many of his best triumphs have been won as a conduc. | enal dash, ease, and brilliancy with which she 
yaring its members for the admirably tor of his operas. The fear that he would look upon the | conquered the tyrannous demand@s of this Vogrich 
balanced and thoroughly artistic interpre- great modern composer asa bull looks upon a red flag,’ concerto. She also exhibited a fine intellectual, 
: n of the Schumann aemphony in C, which can be banished. There are men of the old schoolin ag well as technical grasp of the music, and held 
‘ended the programme. ‘The Berlioz overture | ot Woe who Would not willingly listen tou note of one _ the interest of her listeners for itsevery bar. Her 
to “Benvenuto Cellini” made the opening | iver euch s Operas. One indeed heard *Lohengrin” . Hiaving had fairly an electrifying power, and 
number of the programme, and amore bril- | given by mistake, and, at the close, was forced to allow playing BInLy sCUrih y tug , a a 
Mant and dashing performance of the compo- that he had enjoyed it, but hastened to add that it was ! She had the ability to fill it with atl the passion- 
‘sition could not be asked for. The concert, the dramatic production, and not the music,thathad ate expression and warmth of color for which the 
‘Bs a whole, gave wreat general satisfaction, | given h m pleasure. He quite forgot that it would have , music often called, utilizing ber ability in this | 
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“most e | dieneces of tl gon. | was, to have enjoye dram: a tk ere : : i 
ernest ies inate: One: od upon Mie seusem ©'Thase mao furger ae Wasney. a8 (2,exclte the unbounded admiration of artists 
ure, “Iphigema in Aulis,” Gluck; suite in wrote for the opera, and not for the concert ball, and 24 musicians even as she succeeded in complete- 
‘RD, Bach; symphonic variations, op. 78, that mach of his music is impaired when given oulside /y captivating the audience at large. Of the re- 
rak; symphony, No. 8, in F, Beethoven. of the theatre. maining events of the concert it is enough to say 
A a iene lth that the orchestra played with its usual finish and 
SL —————— i Letinement the Berlivz overture, ‘Benvenuto Cel- | 
lini,” the Haydn variations on the Austrian Na- 
tional Hymn, and the Schumann symphony in 
C major. Hews T rere nly 


. 
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1a was listened to throughout by one of the | veen Impossible, for such a thorough musiclan a3 he — direction with such rare judiciousness and taste 
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ARTICLE COMPLETED ON PAGE 220. 
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MU SI C earnest om to convey. ‘The tumult and tur- | 9 
“ bulence of the finale was done ample justice to,| = 
and altogether, the noble work was one of the re- fon 
_markable performances of the season, and now we } 


must again wait two weeks for a symphonv con- | 
cert while our orchestral charmers gg j ason, | 


a yi RNR alal Vg N ge Ni S ASES UIN g a at ; “mK ay a a ee Ee ie it ea oe Pat abit 
After this the week was barren of music, until the Symphony | ; 
concert came to close it. The program was; 

Overture, ** Benvenuto Cellini’’......... ec eee cece reer eee eeeeene H. Berlioz 
Concerto for piano M. Vegrich 
Allegro—Intermezzo—Allegro con fuoco, 

(First time in Boston.) 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Brilliant in orelestration, powerful in its con- 
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Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. 
Variations on the Austrian National Hymn 
Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 61 
| The overture went grandly enough, although it seems dry 
in its themes and their treatment when one has been studying 
| Wagner and compares the twoschools. Mr. Vogrich ought to 
be much obliged to Miss Aus der Ohe, for she carried his 
work to a triumphant success that it scarcely would have 
| achieved without her personality and technic to back it, The 
work you already know in New York, and there have been 
some sarcastic arrows shot at it in your columns. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good medium to display modern piano technic 
_with, and its tremendous octave passages, its runs of thirds 
‘(how well Mr. Vogrich plays these !) and its heavy chord work 
| were all well suited to Miss Aus der Ohe’s vigorous and bril- 
‘liant style. The ingenious organ point which forms the entire 
intermezzo was most delicately shaded, but I thought the 
damper pedal over used in the first movement, in which, by the 
way, the contrast of themes (Rosenthal to the contrary not- 
_ withstanding) was well brought out. 
| The ensemble was excellent throughout—no slight thing, 
when one recalls the many changes of tempo which follow 
each other so capriciously. The prominent horn passages of 
the finale were a credit to Mr, Reiter, and the bravura of the 
end aroused the audience to a frenzy of applause. Miss Aus 
der Ohe was recalled time after time. In this matter Boston 
has entirely changed in recent years. I recall a time when 
Symphony concerts had audiences which never applauded, 
where alcohol would have frozen in the icy coldness, and 
where visiting artists longed to appear in their ulsters, because 
of the proverbial coolness of a Boston public. Autre temps, 
autre meurs! Nowadays they applaud with the effusion of a 
Neapolitan crowd, and have even been known to say ‘‘ Brava!”’ 
although in a shy and hesitating manneras yet. 

The beautiful Haydn variations serve well to display in- 
strument after instrument, and they are so clear and logical 
that they are a delight to non-musician and musician alike. 
Especially noteworthy was the ‘cello theme, which went as if 
it were a solo. I suppose that the appearance of this number 
on the program was a tribute to the present Emperor and an 
evidence of sympathy with him in his troubles. Mr. Gericke 
is a Styrian and I know feels the afflictions of the Austrian 
court with a sincerity that would astonish an American to 
whom loyalty to a dynasty is an incomprehensible emotion. 

The Schumann symphony was perfection, from the wonder- 
ful horn and trumpet figure of the opening sostenuto to the 
triumphal climax of the end. The oboe did some noticeably 
fine work in the third movement, that noble song of love and 
devotion, but the scherzo achieved the most marked success 
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overture seemed rather flat to us. 


Btul, although the 


trasts, and lofty enough in its themes, Berlioz’s } to distant climes, in search of the golden fleece. 


Benvenuto Cellini overture is not a work which 
will give repose to any one, and whether it was be- 
cause we were musically jaded, or because of a 
lack of melody, the splendid performance of the 
But this, of 
course, is merely individual mood and opin 
ion, for the audience applauded most 
heartily. But about the next number they 


can scarcely be much question. Vogrich’s concerto 
in E minor is rather an audacious work in the 1uost | 


modern school, but it has poetic movements, is ‘ull 


of just such technical difficulties as can be appre- 


‘iated by an audience, and was superbly played by 
Fraulein Ausder Ohe. The excellent technique of 
the great pianist could scarcely have found a better 

rehicle of expression. In the octave work of 

he first movement she was most power- 
damper pedal was a 
rifle overused in the beginning. The second theme 
vas given with much expression, the flute doing 


@its share of the work with clearness and beauy, 


und the orchestra and the piano being well united, 
Vhich is a point not always attained in a modern 
concerto. The bravura of the end was electrifying 
and the work of the pianist aroused the createst 
snthusiasm. The Intermezzo which followed, was 


a strange but most ingenious affair; a more ‘ 


xtended working out of an organ 
point can scarcely be imagined. Flaulein 
Aus der Ohe played this with a refine) rent 
of shading that was artistic in the higest degree. 
lhe finale was brilliant as heart could wish. Be- 
ginning with a martial call on the horn, it worked 
up rapidly to a climax. Theruns of chromatic 
hirds were given with utmost delicacy and the 
passage where the piano works elaborate fointure 
round an organ point of the horn was exquis- 
itely given by both artists. The bravura of the 
nding Was again a permissible sop to the popular 
a whoa and aroused a perfect furore in the 
udience, who recalled the young artist again 


bad again. Mr, _Vogrich owes his thanks to the 
fulr planist for giving his work such an excellent | 


premiere, for spite of some points of excellence, it 


‘ould not, under ordinary circumstances, be en- | 


irely comprehended by’ a general audience at a 
rst hearing, 
_ The Haydn variations which followed were ex- 
ellently played by the orchestra. What a lesson 
n logical variation they are! The veriest tyro can 
ollow the melody through all its metamorphosis. 
rhe concert ended with a really magnificent per- 
ormance of Schumann’s second symphony. This 
—n is full of turbulence and unrest, and it fully 
' ects Schumann’s tormented mind at the time of 
© creation. Yet the scherzo is as near to a joyful 
teme as anything Schumann ever achieved out- 


ide of the charming B flat ert ee was 
i 


vritten at the most blissful period of his life. The 
splendid work of the violing in this part, and the 
hely ie delineated contrasts of the body 

robind € work with the two trios, 
brates a hearty response from the ap- 
epee audience ; but, to our mind, 
dene coeaing movement,the earnest and tender 
sonaes ae joe worthy of acknowledgment; not 
on Ay etter performance, but because it has 

uch more to tell us; so much deeper and more 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. P 
intel Oo 
| The programme of the sixteenth symphony con- 
, cert was (as far as we could make it out in the 
darkneéss-made-visible of the Musi¢ Hall) as fol- 
lows: ) 


, Berlioz: Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” op. 23. 
Max Vogrich: Pianoforte concerto in E minor. 

\ Haydn: Variations on the Austrian Hymn, 

| Schumann: Symphony No, 2, in C, op. 61. 


Miss Adele aus der Ohe was the pianist. 

The brilliant ‘“Cellini,’’ one of the stoutest 
of Berlioz’s works in this form, was splen- 
didly given and made a superb effect. Equally 
fine was the playing, by all the strings, of the Wa- 
. riations from Haydn’s “Kaiser-Quartet,” which 

are perhaps better adapted to being given in such 

orchestral fashion than most quartet movements 
are. Still, the thing does not sound quite so well 
as inits original shape as chamber music; the 
ponderous double-basses sound all too heavy whew 
they add their might to the ’celli—upon the whole, 
| we prefer Mr. Thomas’s plan of having only tw» 
double-basses in such a case — and in parts 
of the theme the large mass of strings 
gives a certain grandiose strenuousness of 
effect, out of keeping with the character of the 
music, apd reminding one alittle of the Handel 
Largo. Tre Schumann symphony was superbly 
/ given. Apropos of this Symphony, it is curious tv 
' note a cursory judgment once passed upon it b7 
! Saint-Saéns, after it had been given by the Sooi- 
_ été des Concerts in Paris. He wrote: ‘The audi- 
ence of the place, s0 unamenable to new impres- 
sions, as is well known,after showing itself a little 
cold at the first movement, testified to a genuine 
enthusiasm for the second and third; and, if it 
was like ice at the Finale, t@ gave proof 
in this of genuine musical taste.” Now. 
this last, coming from “a man like Sairft-Saéns, 
who is certainly one of the strongest and sound- 
est musical heads in all France, rather makes one 
stare! It seems, upon the whole, but a fresh nail 
in the coffin of that old, old fallacy, that music is 
| a universal language, a sort of ideal Volapiik. 
| There are some things in German music which a 

Frenchman cannot see—and vice versa, This 

very Finale has been deemed by many authorities 

just the finest movement in the whole symphony, 

Thus do doctors disagree. 

Miss aus der Ohe’s playing of the Vogrich con-. 
certs was asuperb piece of virtuosity; the work 
calls for the greatest strength and endurance on 
the player’s part—indeed, one can see that the 
composer had his own playing in view when he 
wrote it—and Miss aus der Ohe made every note 
tell. Equally fine was the fire and sentiment with 
which she played; her whole performance was 

-something to be long remembered as phenomenal. 
Of the work itself it is hard to give an opin- 
ion; the reports that preceded it from New 
York are not quite easy tp understand, 
for it gives anything but the impression 
of melodic poverty. If, as has been reported, Mr. 
Rosenthal could find no theme mm the first move- 
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\/giguiaicacetaae ... Brahms, fy}] ' 


veces emp schubert | 
D’Albertit and | | RE RRR ROA 


 vioosinn melodic phrases, and the harmonic struc- | Lose ceeeeeseeees sees Bach-D' Alberton the | 
ture of the work is quite normal, but—at afirst hae vanes ee ..-Chopinestra, h 
} hearing, at least—one fails to find any coherence | 
-. in it. It seems as if the composer, if he had any | 
Be be settled plan, set himself to work, first to an- eee .... Mozart goon 
A ag -nounce a theme, and then to develop something } In} 
1 ‘w else. The thing sounds well, andiscertainlyex- _ | .... BargielGirl, " 
_.. eiting to listen to; but one is wholly in the dark 
og |. as to precisely what the composer meant to say. 
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_ symphonic variations; Becthoven, symphony No. 


Boston Music Hall. 


Kessner, Freitag, Giitter, Gumpert Wag- 


eee Beet ettmeg | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 
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Der Ohe had an ovation at the. MR. WILHELM GERICKE, 
ae y 
£3 vy -evening. The} an able effort of the beri ON, CONDUCTOR. 
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a. difficulties of technique THE SYMPHONIES. | 
perfor on the pianoforte. rv lle rei 5 iT 7YI1- 
nts ie srevoqsntls axe bestia a SIXTEENTH CONCERT. AV II. CONCERY. 
sta piano solo, to the light Ao cae treo tet : 
ah the cellos and basses. The If the Fuchs serenade announced a week ago 


: a 7 ‘ok at ‘at home in the forceful or quiet |} had been played, the concert last evening O ie ai 
mi | a rendition of the intermezzo- would have been quite too long. Haydn’s SATURDAY 
au -spell-bound, so quietly and || “variations on the Austrian National Hymn,” 


— delivered, and in 
ents the technical difficulties for string orchestra were substituted. They 


this ordi-|| Were perfectly played, and their quaint and eRe OO 
wih nai copra the stately classicism was in happy contrast to the PROGRAMME. 


say nothing of the preparation romantic fire of the other numbers, which 

giv - ee - guch a graceful and’ were: Overture, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz ; 

Miss Aus Der Oho was | Concerto for piano in E minor, Max Vogrich; BS ent 
€, ater > in her rendition, and was. Symphony:in C, Schumann. Miss Adele Aus se V. GLUCK. OVERTURE. ‘*Tphigenie in Aulis.”’ 
ote Ir athe ni york before her. Her. der Ohe was the soloist. (Wagner’s arrangement. ) 
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| Wit a formances of the overture and the symphony. 
arioke. eee the The latter was simple magnificent. Thesalient 
‘general yerdic ee point of Mr. Vogrich’s concerto is its tremen- J. SEB. BAC a , 
6! er | dous difficulty. It seems at first hearing to be - BACH. SULTPE in D major, 
ae of very uneven merit, having moments of ex- OVERTURE, AIR, GAVOTTE, BOURR EE AND GIGUE. 
a he Ww " treme beauty and grandeur—the whole of the 
but ad delight to andante, for instance—and moments of ex- 
» Such a rendition, given’ y the treme ugliness and bathos, to be found here 
ni Baia: gt oncom, ag is a 1 by th ‘and there in the diffuse and highly colored al- A. DVORAK. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 
ect. i delivery of such fan se ht to; legro movements. The soloist’s playing was a . SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS. 
‘of Hi etree. ie. x luction of; marvel. It is impossible to enumerate a tithe 
és nt egy ‘anc lence eae a be erateful,| of the virtues of her rendering, and what little 
| ZB re,'| seemed to us vicious, can be willingly over-— 
looked. She was more liberally applauded 
chumann’s in ©, pe any soloist pose om ie? ae 4 
eye Reet nag that e next conce wo wee om .vV. BEE > SYMP i aes dk ale cs 
: id pte a aight, The programme: Overture, “Iphigenia THOVEN. SYMPHONY in F, No. 8. 
Wit\| in Aulis,” Gluck; Suite in D, Bach; Sympho- 
week, }| nic variations, Op. 78, Dvorak; Symphony, 

No. 8, in F, Beethoven. The rehearsal takes 

place Thursday, the 21st. ) 
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| “Iphigénie en Aulide”’ 


Bs in F. 


: rare! 7 given, and could only be given by the 
hony Orchestra. It surely is a delight to, 


ott 161 ae of lik 


i Phe ve. ay any - 


pee 


‘| ment, he caiivat have cxauinad it very carefully." 


What one does find a lack of is a recognizable 
musical form; a Liszt symphonic poem is almost 
academic in comparison. There is no lack of 


| pleasing melodic phrases, and the harmonic struc- 


ture of the work is quite normal, but—at a first 


hearing, at least—one fails to find any cohercncs 


in it. It seems asif the composer, if he had any 
settled plan, set himself to work, first to an- 
nounce a theme, and then to develop something 
else. The thing sounds well, and is certainly 6x- 
citing to listen to; but one is wholly in the dark 


.as to precisely what the composer meant to say. 


The next progremme is: Glnck, overture to 
‘ Bach, Suite in D; Dvorak, 


symphonic variations; Becthoven, symphony No. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
J owt 
The Symphony Concert. 


' a 
% ‘Fraulein Aus Der Ohe had an ovation at the 


phiay Concert Saturday.evening. The 


concerto chosen by this talented artist was new 


) Boston, composed by Max Vogerich, who is 


“no 8 resident of New York. and it is specially 


resting from the difficulties of technique }. 
ttending the performance on the pianoforte. 
he “first and closing movements are brilliant 


a nd ‘dashing; the intermezzo is quiet and grace- | 
fal, being almost a piano solo, to the light 
‘accompaniment of the cellos and basses. The 
‘Soloist is equally at home in the forceful or quiet 
Pe ements. 


The rendition of the intermezzo 
eld the audience spell-bound, so quietly and 
‘quisitely were the passages delivered, and in 
1e e other movements the technical difficulties 

“so overcome by this artist that the ordi- 
F observer would scarcely comprehend the | 
and care, to say nothing of the preparation | 
fired to give such a _ graceful and — 
rendition. Miss Aus Der Ohe was 

very 7 entrusiastic in her rendition, and was 
W ol yabsorbed in the work before her. Her 


i ro nique is clear and brilliant, and the concerto 


anos fail of the audience’s attention from 


h 1e op hands. She was greeted with great applause 


5 audience, was recalled four times at the 
2; » and even Mr. Gericke could not restrain | 
if, but yielded to the general verdict and 
rtily. applauded her—something the writer 
10t seen this dignified conductor do this 


@ performance of Miss Aus Der Ohe was 
aa UF Haydn’s Variations on the Austrian 
ymu—not only a rest but a delight to 


wnite: 


D « 
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Such a rendition of this a) st pd 


WH a my af, ~~ 


ect a delivery of such familiar selec-— 
this of Haran, and the introduction of 
e nature would be an act for 
lich many in the audience would be grateful. 
The | - mcert opened with. Berlioz’s Overture, | 
Bem snuto Cellini,” which was randy weyers 
d¥ et excellent opening for the evenin 
6 symphony to close was Schumann’s in 
aes nf 8 nd it was listened to until its close by a 
we proportion of the audience. Rarely has a 
m yh ony concert given greater pleasure ag a 
he le te the large audience present. There will 
no symphony Saturday night of this week. 
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THE SYMPHONIES. 


SIXTEENTH CONCERT. 
If the Fuchs serenade announced a week ago 
had been played, the concert last evening 
would have been quite too long. Haydn’s 


“Variations on the Austrian National Hymn,” 


for string orchestra were substituted. They 
were perfectly played, and their quaint and 
stately classicism was in happy contrast to the 
romantic fire of the other numbers, which 
were: Overture, ‘Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz ; 
Concerto for piano in E minor, Max Vogrich; 
Symphony:in C, Schumann. Miss Adele Aus 
der Ohe was the soloist. 

It is only necessary to record brilliant per- 
formances of the overture and the symphony. 
The latter was simple magnificent. Thesalient 
| point of Mr. Vogrich’s concerto is its tremen- 
' dous difficulty. It seems at first hearing to be 
of very uneven merit, having moments of ex- 
treme beauty and grandeur—the whole of the 
andante, for instance—and moments of ex- 
treme ugliness and bathos, to be found here 


‘and there in the diffuse and highly colored al- 


legro movements. The soloist’s playing was a 
marvel. Itis impossible to enumerate a tithe 
of the virtues of her rendering, and what little 
-geemed to us vicious, can be willingly over- 
looked. She was more liberally applauded 
than any soloist this season. 

The next concert is two weeks from last _ 
night. The programme: Overture, ‘Tphigenia | 
in Aulis,” Gluck; Suite in D, Bach; Sympho- | 
nic variations, Op. 78, Dvorak; Symphony, 
No. 8, in F, Beethoven. The rehearsal takes 
place Thursday, the 21st. 
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with the audience, being full of dash and brio, and giving full 7 
| iusto! form; a sat esmphont y i 


: scope to the virtuosity of the violins. 

| geademic in comparison. There For a work as turbulent and restless, as full of combat and : 
; ee pleasing melodic phrases, and the hi struggle as this one, to make so marked an impression on the | 
j-'« ,| ture of the work is quite normal, | audience as it did, proves the power of leader and orchestra, | 
, | hearing, at least—one fails to find a 


Gm it, It seems as if the composer if and also shows that we are growing apace in musical intelli- | B O ston Mu Suc: H a / / 
| geetled plan, set himself ps enawte gence. Now, if only we could have some training in good | ails HIN. 


Beto * i nounce a theme, and then to develo operas. In that matter Boston is yet very omniverous. In | 
©. else, The thing sounds well, and 18 ; ‘me. Kellogg, the Ideals, ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” 

" _, ¢iting to listen to; but one is wholly wre oe var = 7“ d il hi 4d. N h 
% 6 B88 ay .as to precisely what the composer m Martha, anything an everyt ing are accepted. psi the 
; The next programme is: Gluck less, it is a good sign that there is already a great interest 


__. | “Iphigénie en Aulide” ; Bach, Suite i ‘1 the advent of the German Opera Compan 
>. | symphonic variations; Becthoven, 8} manifested in , oor 


FLA SCION Less So). 


Bs a pros sy. CT TT he craze which is sure to \O ie CN Tr y oc ua hace 

Paes AM Cc AND MUS ner. I only hope that back of the | take RBOSTO N %, Y M PH( YN 3 | \R TIRED 
Peart Fae nae ae RE 2 889 place there may be a residuum of real comprehension and WY ®, 1 FEV iv ‘eS { A 
Lea Ph . Goncel intelligent appreciation, and that the Boston girl will not 


speak of “Siegfried” as ‘* SO nice!” or of ‘Tristan und 47 bent 
” as ‘awfully lovely !” Louis C. ELSON. R. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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‘THE SYMPHONIES. | 


SIXTEENTH concerto’ t. XVIL. CONCERY. 


iment. o raed r If the Fuchs serenade announced a week ago 
qually at home had been played, the concert last evening . ie ae ieee 

3 ~The 1 : jj would have been quite too long. Haydn’s SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 29D 
“Variations on the Austrian National Hymn,” wR 
for string orchestra were substituted. They 

were perfectly played, and their quaint and ees 

stately classicism was in happy contrast to the PROGRAMME. 
romantic fire of the other numbers, which 

were: Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz ; 

or, Max Vogrich; . 
Miss Adele Aus C. v. GLUCK. OVERTURE. “Iphigenie in Aulis.” 


(Waener’s arrangement. ) 
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The latter was simple magnificent. Thesalient 
? e.\ 
tts | ee kas woot eo ta hebeing 6 | J. SEB. BACH. SUITE in D major. 
peat ae of very uneven merit, having moments of ex-— OVERTURE, AIR, GAVOTTR, BOURREE AND GIGUE. 
Was treme beauty and grandeur—the whole of the 
ht to” andante, for instance—and moments of ex- 
isnumber treme ugliness and bathos, to be found here 
‘the ‘and there in the diffuse and highly colored al-_ A. DVORAK a cl en 
seles ‘| Jegro movements. The soloist’s playing was @ SEMEPHONED VA RIATIONS. 
| marvel. Itis impossible to enumerate a tithe | (Kirst time. } 
6 grateful, |. of the virtues of her rendering, and what little — 
On organs, seemed to us vicious, can be willingly over: 
vas grandly given | looked. She was more liberally applauded 
Schum es a than any soloist this season. | 
Oh eee 1 | The next concert is two weeks from last L. v. BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY in F E 
CO... & y has a , ‘“ 44N. mdi ONY in F, No. 8. 
* re ag night. The programme: Overture, Iphigenia | ie iene me . 
re w ie in Aulis,” Gluck; Suite in D, Bach; Sympho- - a4 PavROS e con brio. Allegretto scherzando,— 
his week, || nic variations, Op. 78, Dvorak; Symphony, ee Sh ee ee ee 
ORs No.8, in F, Beethoven. The rehearsal takes: 
place Thursday, the 21st. 
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he programme of ei aivistaea symphony | Vorapiel, “Die Meistersinger.” 


concert was: 


Gluck. A gr Seite BA ed 5 ending), **Tphi- 
enie 
Bach, Suite'in D majors 
Overture, Air, Gavotte, Bourrée and Gigue. 
Dvorak. Symphonic Variations, Op. 78. 
Beetheven. Symphony in F, No. 


(First time in ny Sa 

There was no soloist. The novelty was an 
interesting one. In whatever form Dvorak 
writes he never loses warmth or expression. He 
has{shown in these Variations that the scholar 
and imaginative artist can be merged without 
taking from the dignity of one or the imagery 
of the other. A curious theme of seven, six and 
seven bars is the subject of the new composi- 
tion. Afier a first statement in simple two-part 
harmony it is presented three times before the 
variations proper begin. There are twenty- 
four of them, some not more than twenty meas- 
ures in length, others occupy several pages, the 
final allegro having the length of a section of a 
Symphony, The extremes of the orchestral 
family meet ere the pages of this fascinating 
work are passed; the flute lies dowa with the 
trombone; the dulcet oboe salutes with naive 


expression the trumpet of Handel’s day. The 


work has color, life, animation; is brusque 
rather than gentle, but never inartistic. Tho 
more Dyordk is known the greater artist does 
he declare himself; his estimate of what is 
proper and fitting under widely varying condi- 
tions accords with the canons of taste. In 
music such as that under notice a bungler or a 


_ mere artisan, had he-attempted anything more 


than the scholastic, would have got into trouble 
right off. After allitis a sign of strength to 
know how to use the great drum and cymbals. 


The finale of the Symphonic Variations contains j 


a well wrought out fugato, and also expression 


of Dvordk’s national characteristics. It is a. 


fine and glowing page of color. 
The orchestra played with a great deal of 


finishand life. Of the other and familiar numbers 


played at this concert, the Gluck overture is 
Jess often heard than even the Bach suite, 
ancient as if appears: Wagner retouched the 
classic masterpiece in order to make it available 


for concert purposes. In the original, the over- — 
ture leads directly into the first scene of the — 
Opera; Wagner (though he made many changes 


in the three acts of the opers) simply added a 
coda to the overture, using materials furnished 
by Gluck, performing the delicate act with the » 


utmost respect for the spirit of Gluck’s masie. 2 hi 
The Bach suite was finely performed, Mr. 
peor in the violin obligato of the overture 


2 gap Pc the trumpeter, deserving - 
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LOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. ry 


baat ape uae of the seventeenth symphony 
J concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
|| evening, was: 


Gluck: Overture to “Iphigénte en Aulide” (Wagner’s 
ar ment). 


Bach: Suite in D maior. 
Dvorak: Symphonic variations, 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8,in F. 

‘The Gluck overture is a large, noble work, such 
a8 it would be geod to hear oftener. 
Wagnet’s additions consists merely in a 
coda, which was necessary to fit the work 
for concert performance, as tlie overture in its 


original shape, like that to Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
_Vanni,’’ does not properly end, but merges into 


the first scene of the opera. It was grandly 


played, with superb vigor of accent, and its now 


bygone style could not prevent the audience from 
enjoying it. The Bach suite, too, was admirably 
given, and was another great pleasure to listen to. 
Only why will Mr. Gericke persist in suppressing 
the Alternative of the Gavotte? Whatever may 
be said of this cut om general grounds, 
it is a particularly unfortunate one to make 
in Boston; the old Harvard 
Musical Concerts, and Mr. Thomas made our 


public more familiar with this Gavotte than with 
‘almost anything by Bach—except the Air in the 
‘ Same suite—and to hear it now, ctirtailed of its 
second part, is almost like hearing the Minuet of 
the Eighth Symphony with the Trio left out. The 


ever bright and wonderful symphony was admira- 
bly played, save only the above mentioned Tempo 
di Menuetto. There is no need of reviving the 
old discussion about the preper tempo of this 
movement. We can understand its being 
taken briskly, according to the Mendelssohn 
tradition, or else played as a true, stately minuet, 
as Wagner advised, But to take it as two sepa- 
rate and distinct tempi, as Mr. Gericke does, 
seems to us quite incomprehensible. The new 
Dvorak variations are both interesting and excit- 


ing, and one would like to hear thom again soon. 
A certain extravagance in styte ia not to be over- / 
looked, but thia extravagance seems to be woll | 
enough justified, for the most part, by buoyancy 


of ani al spirits, and does not strike oné’ss pre- | 


meditated or far-fetched. The performance left 
ane to be desired. a 
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Seventeenth Symphony Conc:rt—The 
Haniel and Haydn 8 ciety. * 


The programme of the seventeenth symphony 
concert was: | 
Gluck, Overture (with Wagner's ending). ‘“‘Iphi- 
genie in Aulis,’’ | 
bach. Suite in D major. 
Overture, Air, Gavotte, Bourrée and Gigue. 
Dvorak, Symphonic Variations, Op. 78 
(First time in Boston.) 
Geetheyen. Symphony in I’, No. 8. 


There was no soloist. The novelty was an 
interesting one. In whatever form Dvorak 
writes he never loses warmth or expression. He 
hasfishown in these Variations that tha scholar 
and imaginative artist can be merged without 
taking from the dignity of one or the imagery 
of the other. A curious theme of seven, six and 
seven bars is the subject of the new composi- 
tion. Afier a first statement in simple two-part 
harmony it is presented three times before the 
‘ariations proper begin. There are twenty- 
four of them, some not more than twenty meas- 
ures In length, others occupy several pages, the 
tinal a/legro having the length of a section of a 
symphony. The extremes of tho orchestral 
family meet ere the pages of this fascinating 
work are passed; the flute lies dowa with the 


| trombone; the dulcet oboe salutes with naive 


expression the trumpet of Handel’s day. ‘Tie 
work has color, life, animation; is brusque 


rather than gentle, but never inartistic. Tho . 


more Dvorak is known the greater artist doas 
he declare himself; his estimate of what is 


proper and fitting under widely varying condi- 
| tions accords with the canons of taste. In 


music such as that under notice a buagler or a 
mere artisan, had he-attempted anvthing more 
than the scholastic, would have got into trouble 
right off. After allitis a sign of strength to 
know how to use the great drum and cymbals. 
The finale of the Symphonic Variations contains 
a well wrought out fuyaio, and also expression 
of Dvorak’s national characteristics. It is a 
fine and glowing page of color. 

The orchestra played with a great deal of 
finish and life. Of the other and familiar numbers 
played at this concert, the Gluck overture is 
es§ Often heard than even the Bach suite, 
ancient as it appears. Wagner retouched the 
classic masterpiece in order to make it available 
for concert purposes. In the original, the over- 
ture leads directly into the first scene of the 
opera; Wagner (though he made many changes 
in the three acts of the opera) simply added a 
coda to the overture, using materials furnishe1 
by Gluck, performing the delicate act with the 
utmost respect for the spirit of Gluck’s music. 
The Bach suite was finely performed, Mr. 
Kneisel in the violin obligato of the overture 
and Mr. Miiller, the trumpeter, deserving 
special mention for good work. ‘The lovely alle- 
gretto scherzande of the symuhony was taken 


have rejoiced to know that all conductors in 
America are not iconoclasis, The next pro- 
gramme, introducing as scloist Mr. Otto Roth, 
is: Chadwick, overture, ‘‘Melpomene”’; Bruch, 
Corcerto for Violin, No. 2; Berlioz, Taree Move- 
ments from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’?; Wagner, 
Vorspiel, ‘‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 3 


bOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Jyew? 


The programme of the seventeenth symphony 


concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 


evening, was: 


. Gluck: Overture to “Iphigénie en Aulide”’ (Wagner’s 
arrangement), 

Bach: Suite in D mafor. 

' Dvorak: Symphonic variations. 

| Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in EF. 


| ‘he Gluck overture is a large, nobie work, such 
a8 it would be good to hear oftener. 
Wagner’s additions consists merely in a 


coda, which was necessary to fit the work | 
for concert performance, as the overture in its | 
original shape, like that to Mozart’s ‘‘Don Gio- | 
vanni,”’ does not properly end, but merges into | 
the first scene of the opera. It was grandly © 
played, with superb vigor of accent, and its now | 


bygone style could not prevent the audience from 
enjoying it. The Bach suite, too, was admirably 


given, and was another great pleasure to listen to. | 
Only why will Mr. Gericke persist in suppressing | 


| the A/fernative of the Gavotte? Whatever may 
be said of this cut on general grounds, 
it is a particularly unfortunate one to make 
just here in’ Boston; the old Harvard 
Musical Concerts, and Mr. Thomas made our 
public more familiar with this Gavotte than with 
almost anything by Bach—except the Air in the 
‘ same suite—-and to hear it now, curtailed of its 
second part, is almost like hearing the Minuet of 
the Kighth Symphony with the Trio left out. The 
ever bright and wonderful symp&aony was admira- 
bly played, save only the above mentioned Tein po 


di Menuetto. There is no need of reviving the | 


old discussion about the preper tempo of this 
movement. We can understand its being 


taken briskly, according to the Mendelssohn | 


= A Eo ng ~ 


’ tradition, or else played as a true, stately minuet, | 
as Wagner advised. But to take it as two sepna- | 
‘rate and distinct tempi, as Mr. Gericke does, | 
seems to us guite incomprehensible, The new | 
Dvorak variations are both interesting and excit- | 
ing, and one would bike to hear them again soon. | 


A certain oxtravagance in styte is not to be over- 
looked, but this extravagance seems to bs well 
enouga jastifed, for the most part, by buoyancy 


of animal spirits, and doos not strike one a3 pre- | 
meditated or far-fetched. The performance left | 


| nothing to be desired. 

Itis stated that Herr Nikisceh, the comuig 
lender of the Symphony Orchestra, 18 averse to 
ihe Wagener worship prevalent in Germany. 
this bit olf news Will be Hnteresting LO the devo- 
ees of Wagner in this city, whe will be com- 
nelled, theretore, to look outside of the “Symn- 
hony’ programmes ior the fruition of their 

] hopes. ack * 

Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the new conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, will sail from 
Bremen for this country early in Septembor, in 
company with Mr. Otto Dresel. A. Bostonian 
just from Leipsic reports Mr. Nikisch as already 


at work on his programmes. Thanks, awfully! 
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dification may be made to 
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alta gramme He bars, W 
in Four Parts Presented. 


mind to be 

after four or five notes, 
up, reforms and _b 

It is presented in 
ways, distinct 1n 6ac 
mony that accompanies 


‘St : sub 
Standard Works from Bach, Gluck and | secondary, sot ce “What anybody who was 


worth consideration must have got hold of 


Beethoven Re-enforced the idea by that time, the author sets off upon 
his work in gooa earnest. Every device of 


instrumentation 1 Nhs Variety to the weneras 
; mass of sound; changes of movement and | 
By the Novelty of Dvorak’s Set of| of volume alter the weight of the various | 


hg honic Variati phases, and the moods are often and as 
ympnonic arlations. easily changed by the choice and combina- 


i 

, : : : ) 
tion of voices. One variation, for Instance, | 

| depends chien on . duet peewee one tirst | 
; ../ violin and the softest of horn harmony; | 
The searcher after musical novelty did! another breaks out with a furious littie | 
not find much temptationin the programme , fugue; in one an effect almost like that of | 
‘which Mr. Gericke set out for the seven- | distant bells is won from the horn and flute, | 


teenth symphony concert, which soak | in another the trombones come out | 
, | with a tremendous dsmonstration, while | 


place in due course last night. One work | yet again the violins dream «along softly | 
only of the four which made up the array or the  bassoons , bob along with 


of the evening was new to Boston, and this | humorous comment; in one a waltz sways | 
fascinatingly, and in another a tearful | 


was not of such sort as promised to appeal | 1 i oy drags its lingering length ; sometimes | 
! . © : ‘ fee. aU A 4 . 9 wa f ot 

yery strongly tothe average mind. It was | the movement is smooth, regular and sus- | 
Dvorak’s long set of somewhere be- 1 tained, and then again it has the swilt, un- | 


tween 20 and 30 variations upon) expected rushes and fiery outbursts which 
| cive in their contrast such picturesqueneéss 


a given theme — variations covering) ; 
. ™> | and power to the Sclavonic dances of the 
so much ground and put forward | author, Yetin all the series—and the indi- 
in sO many ingenius guises and disguises of | vidual variations How on ina scarcely inter- 


harmony and instrumentation that their | rupted sequence from first to last-the 
theme can be felt as an impulse, even if it 


5 io} i j eo ; Pe | 
vine on Lit to rere aaa with the am- | (annot ve always easily followed asa guide. 
pie eof ‘symphonic. Not a great work, perhaps, 1n depth or in 


- Now variations are apt to be found either | dignity. this set of variations still repre- 
at one extreme or the other of musical || sents Dvorak fairly, in that it has traits | 
which are indisputably and characteristi- | 


composition. Between the petty prettiness | 
eh pothay a | cally his, and shows many touches which ' 
and childish triviality and conventional | no hand but his could have laid on. It was | 
devices of Grobe and Sydney Smith, and | exceedingly well received, and the audience 


even of Wallace, and the deep, elaborate evidently enjoyed it more than they haa |! 
expected, the time occupied not being long, 


eontrivings, the philosophical meanderings abe! tes Aa 
nd the scientific evolutions of Bach, Bee- aha current flowing on rapidly and with 
hoven and Brahms, there seems to be aii Thesymphony was the ever | 
Vast expanse like the desert of Sahara, Favorite Eighth | 
where only some occasional ipsa" has been | of Beethoven, tl.an which perhaps none of | 
planted by genius, disporting In QBappy MO- | 4)| the group is more generally enjoyable. | 
ments, when to be strong was leSs than to | 4 fter approaching so near to that climax of | 
‘be bright and beneficent. There are in Bee- | yj; thought and manners which was to ve 
thoven and Mozart and Schumann and other | poq¢heud in the tremendous ninth or choral | 
classic authors pages cast in the form of symphony, Beethoven here pauses and Irc- . 
“yariations which are sweet, clear, gracious. | turns, for a time, to the most buoyant, beau- | 
and easy to keep pace with; but for the | tiful and severe aspects of his genius, and | 


‘most part the works of ihis nature which enraptures the | listener with the most, 
have most the merit of art and knowledge np e's of melodies, the Ronee variety. of 

evelopments, the happiest humor and the 
and genius mean more to the mind than to) ;ost positive originality. ‘Lhe scherzo | 
the spirit, and give greater pleasure at has een always an unsurpassed 


home, where one can pause to study and ad-| favorite, and to place. it upon) 
old times when | 


‘mire their structure, than in the concert-|a programme in. 
toom, where all which cannot be caught | encores were admissible, was to insure 
‘and understood as the notes pass by will | that~its repetition would be demanded. | 


prove for most listeners a burden and a con-| The severely critical have | sometimes been 
i disposed to say that the minuet Is not good 


enough for the rest of the symphony, and 


But these important and well evolved St ¢ 
28 the narrow possibilities of that form cer- | 
tainly seem to have put some little restric- 


| oa Dvorak Variations 
do. not fall into this category, and they can tin Bn one feeling, and fancy which U9", ae 
givea | exuberantly elsow here ; n : 

trae rar rete eel pang bien ne must not overlook many delightful pas- 
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Wpropriate ending which Wagner b 


: ys ie: oe a. 
Mr. Gericke read the work with drober @hent : 
er, 


and of course there was nothing In it technically 


oh the TRNCOe aeration eee |. whieh could 
| | 2 apd m st ge that came ! co task such an orchestra as ours. 


‘The overture : ; 
was ’s “Iphi i 
| Aulis,” a work of flats iadieiiealiey: 
Fane which seems remote and strange in 
'these days of innumerable devices of in 
| strumentation and involutions of style Its 
melancholy beginning, ever anon accen- 
_tuated by an urgeutsemi-tone, makesa rood 
foil to the imperative second theme, which 
enters so determinedly in its powerful 
unisons, and one gets a good deal of satis- 
faction out of Gluck’s transparent use of hi 
material and from his almost ingenuous 
sentiment. The overture was played ac- 
cording to Wagner’s arrangement which 
advantageous! puts a brief and pleasant] 
colored return ‘o the first subject after the 
A ah sy icoctlpe rane te allegro which has gradu 
g u sa vr ‘ vs , 
i Brown. OF ring the long latter part of 
Lane. FOr number of the programme 
Suite in D, by Bach, 


| consisting of an overture, an air, a gavotte 

| a bourree and a gigue. Whoever thinks— 
as inost of us are apt to do at first—of Bach 
as & Writer of chorals, figures and passion 
music, can hardly reconcile himself to im- 
avining the greatest of all men in those 
great styles of composition as being als 
ps andy Sag aang mi Son von tone ang hs 
S the suite. ,1n spite of ¢ imi 
Baus 28 posed by the platachioned fo orives 
orms and by the necessity of adhering 


Closely to one kev, the genius of the master * 


mak ‘S itself eva) 7 

Shee yl ro op recognized and obeyed. 

be penn lar vein of melody, with its 
aseless play through rhythms of almost 


un 4 j . , 181s ’ > . , 9 : 
vhf ps aot tae gsaens could becomelightt 4 vivid contrast to the old style of the fore- 
as well as serious and sad, * going was afforded by Dvorak’s Variations 


’ 


peer a orchestra of the time was consid- 

panty byes § emi of variety as well 
sre force or distinctness In th 

: ; . , , ; a * 1e 

i ag | the roiling passage through which 
the trumpet makes me think, I dow’ 


xf "4 4 ; ° 1 ‘ 
ae Pag of the great bass air in 4 into prominence in turn. The strange harmonic 
[essiah,” an unexpected effect comes - Combinations of the wood wind at the first ar- 


_ A Bach Suite, in D maior, foll 
suite form certainly suited the comraiall 
vein, a3 wellas the sonata does that ok our 
homophonic epoch, and its numbers were con- 
trasted in style in quite as strong a manner ag 
the symphonic movements. The chief fault -of . 
the form however, was its monotony of key; | 
while the symphony changes key (generally ) | 
be its interior movements, the tive to eight 
| movements of the suite remained in the key from 
| beginning toend, the major and minor modes | 
| Only giving contrasts between differemt move- | 
ments, each movement of this suite m D had | 
(its individuality, however, the overture being 
\earnest and at the same time brilliant, the last 
movements joyous in an emigent degree. The 
overture gave good opportunities to the chief 
violinist, Mr. iineisel, and to our excellent 
| trumpeier, Mr. Mil er, to display their abili 
~ 4 0 abilities. 
e Air and Gavotte which followed have be- 
come weil known in America as excerpts from 
the work for vioiin or violincello solo. They 
were even more attractive as orchesiral num- 
bers. She Bourr ¢ which followed these is of a 
heartier character than the Gavotte, the latter 
expresses genialty, while the former bas more 
brusquerte and of vehemence, as becomes a 
peasant dance. The rhythm, however, is not 
vastly difierent, although the Bourrée begins on 
the fourth while the Gavotte commences on 
_ the third beat. The Gigue, which ended tha 
- Suite, Was given with much steadiness and a 
little too much of refinement, for it could have 
ie amore rapid tempo and more jollity of 
vV ie. . 
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They were in fact symphonic variations, oten 
reaching the power of true development. ‘they 
were the best possible means of displaying an 
orchestra, and almost every instrument came 
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the prominence of the leading violin ‘rested the attentiou, although they were rather 


| ron ouligate,; in the air the strines alone 
rs en or and body to the harmony. while ! 
e gigue the brass comes out again re- 


| Sonantly; ‘the lp 


Mr ‘*M 

. Cha _ “Melpomene” ‘overt | 

te 8 second violin concerto which Otte 
ne h will play, three movements from Ber. 
gn Romeo and Juliet’? symphony, and 

| e prelude to the ‘Meistersingers.’ — | 


—--————- 
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The Symphony Concert-A Programme of 
Sudden Variations—Notes. 


The concert of Saturday went from “ 
; rav 
Say. from lively to severe’ ‘with a ecken Seat - 
suddenness. It began with Gluek's nobie ~ 
‘2 érture to “Iphigenie in Aulis,’’ a work which 
One of the bestexamples of the old school, 


eccentric than beautiful, but the variations for 
solo violin, which came subsequently, were very 
leasing ard of course well-played: ‘The scor- 
ing was throughout ef the richest order. ‘The | 
variations for brass instruments were remark- | 
The horn-playing was one of 


trombone, which was and ma- . 
in a high made 


for the sirings. 
bone passage, and this at lastled intothe theme 
arrauged as a folk dance. Altogether the work 


' wa; a fine specimen of a modern form of come 


position and of latter-day scoring. The pro- 
gramme ended with Beothoven’s ‘‘ittle’’ sym- 
phony in F, tha most humorous of all sym- 
phonies, Naturally it was given ina bright 
and lively manner (it has not a slow moye- 
ment in it), but it deserves especial praise for 
the manner in ‘which its capricious 
style was portrayed. The work is full 
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py fortissimo, and vice Versa; sudden strokes of 
—resolnt tone interrupt the most playful and 
genial melodies; littlé figures are abruptly 
changed from daintiness into savagery. Amid 
ali this bizarrerie which of course was very. dif- 
cult in execution, thers was nota noticaable 
aw or breaks it was the finest performance the 
work has had in Boston, and altogether the pro- 
gramme was so woll contrasted, and represented 
such different schools, that the absence of any 
soloist was not felt. Lovis C. Evson. 
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SUSIC. 

SEVENTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Was it the bewitching Marlowe, or the cold 
weather, or the absence of soloists, or all three 
together, that was responsibie for the large 
number of empty seats at Music Hall last Sat- 

| urday evening? Surely not the programme, 
tor a better selection of classic and modern 


even if some might object to the syinphony, 
they must remember that itis less great only 
when «’ mpared with Beethoven’s other sym- 
phonie:. and thatin itself it is a work of emi- 


produced which equals the most brilliant and 
vivacious works of this composer, and rivals 
Bralims inthe variety and inventiveness of 
the variations. ‘The programme was: 

| Overture--“Iphigenie in Aulis’”....C. v. Gluck 
Vagner's arrangement.) 


am et eee eee 


| Suite in D MARIEP 6b. 004 a e:ee ecw 60 ORs OCR | 


Overture, air, gavotte, bourrée aud give. 


| Symphonic variations (first time)...-A. Dvorak | 


'Symphonyin I, No. &......-L. v. Beethoven 
Allegro vivace e con. brio.—Allegretto 
scherzando.—Tempo di menuetto.—ALe- 
gro vivace. 
This 1s the third time that Gluck’s name has 
appeared on the programme this year, and this 
time. as well as on the previous occasions, his 


music has beenan evident source of enjoy-: 


music could hardly have been made} and, | 


nence that deserves to be heard even oftener | 
than it is now. Apovelty, by Dvorak, was | 


fn all these twenty-four variations he never 
repeats himself, introduces every possible ner 


‘trast, every Known and many new and un- 


known combinations of instruments, an - 
ishes with a fugue, the last thing m the orld 
that one would suppose feasible with the 
theme which he chose. Such is a brief outline 
of these remarkable variations, but in this no 
meéniion has been made of the wonderful fer. | 
tility of the musical intellect which could sug: 
gest such endiess and pleasing variety; of the 
beautiful and subile orchestral effects, some 
of thet quite new, or certainly very rare; of 
the brilliancy and vivacity which characterize 
much of the writing which in many places 
pointedly hints at the Slavonic origin of the 
composer. We would fain believe, on the evi- 
deuce of these variations, that no living man 
could successtully cope with Dvorak in this 
field in which he has shown hiiuself such a 
mas er, unless it be Brahms, who has proved 
himself particularly gifted in this respect. 
Lhe dithiculties of the work were such as are 
otfered by the most advanced modern orches- 
trai composilions, and were brilliantly and 
effectively overcome. ; 

A conscientious rendering of Beethoven’s 
cheerful etenth symphony fittingly concluded 
a concert which has been excelled by few this 
Winter in musical interest. 

m.. ext Saturday we shall hear the following 
sic: 


Overture, “Melpomene”, ...G. W. Chadwick 


| Coucerto for violin, No. 2........Max Bruch 
-‘Lhree movements from the symphony, 


“Romeo and Jullet”........+-H. Berlioz | 
Verspiel, “Die Meistersinger”’....R. Wagner | 
Soloist—Mr. Otto Roth. 


SEVENTEENTH CONCERT. 


mentand delight to the audiences. There is 
no possibility of mistaking the fervor with = ‘The following works were given at last even- 
| which his compositions are received, and it .ing’s concert: Overture to “Iphigenie in 
-may fairly be taken as anindication of their Aulis.” Gluck: Suite in D , 
| popularity here, and an encouraging sign of 4): uck; Suite in TRASOF, Bach ; Sym- 
' musical progress. The beauties of the over- phonic variations, Dvorak, (first time); Sym- 
| ture to “Iphigenie in Aulis” are too familiar to phony in F, No. 8, Beethoven. 

need description, and it is only necessary to Dvorak’s Variations are full of delightful 
mention thatthe overture received a careful impressions, and fill the listener with admira- 
and well-balanced interpretation. | _. (tion for the man who could write such an 
Bach’s Sut 1S another of those pICCeS which s entertaining and at the same time musicianly 
one never tires of hearing; it is decidedly in , work. The orchestra’s reniering was eaneal 


his lighter and more popular vein as distin- | . 
guished from the contrapuntal effects of his *#roughout. The fine playing of the horns 
larger choral and fugal works, and it hasa eserves, perhaps, a special word of praise. But 


charm which does not belong to the class of the audience gave neither composer nor players 
heavier compositions. This is particularly anything like due reward of applause. 
manifested in the beautiful ‘fair,’ which was. It goes without saying that the rest of the 
played with much tenderness and sentiment. | programme was finely done; for Mr. Gericke is 
= 1 ig - age pon Beas nghchae at his bestin the rendering of such works. A 
1i0t lie in the air alone, but extends t , ’ 
| numbers, and fills them with a freshness and hearing of the Bach 8% ve rer iite the wish that 
'| vitality that defy tha ravazes of time and ™ore than one such piece of rich and stately. 
|| the changes of taste and fashion. The recep- polyphony might be given during the series of 
'| tidn which the audience gave the suite was twenty-four concerts. Mr. Kneisel did fine 
| no less warm than that given to Gluck’s over- solo work in the Bachand Dvorak numbers. 
| 
| 


—— 


| ture, and the excellent performance of the The most noticeable fault in the evening’s play- | 
orchestra merited more applause even than it ing was the ’cellos’ disagreement with the key 
tag eter ‘ak’ during the overture. 
Lis not an easy task tospeak of Dvoraks 4+ the next concert we shall again hear Mr. 
Symphonic variations within the limits of so a a ate - . 
short a notice; they are so full of good things, Chadwick's "Melpomene” overture which was 
in musical inspiration, treatment and orches- Siven with such success last year in Boston and 
tration that it would occupy too inach space] in Cambridge. The rest of the programme will 
even to enumerate them. The theme is} be Concerto for violin, No. 2, Bruch; three 
| $0 Strange, peculiar and of such es form movements from ‘Romeo and Juliet” Sym- 
“| ( r it cc sus or varia- trv ° “Ty : : ” 
Hhatong wonders how it any be wied fo Yulin: Phony, Berlioz; Overture to'“Die Meistersinger 


‘ple musical idea on which to graft thein- Wagner. Mr. Otto Roth of the Kneisel quar- 


genious ornamentation of the composer. tette will be the soloist. 
Dvorak, however, proceeds to vary this com- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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mee : oe : Re ES BR SE Ce name Nata ; ieve that [| ane 7 , ata is 
Ss ha aaa ons have come backg@anc be Pye , a PP yi A: 


; te » | 
have brought the olden fleece with them. At any ra , he eighteenth co a 
they 2 § @ | lively tail! The programme certainly had some-! chestra was attended by one or the stalloat acdiences Pee st 


; ion all alon , ow 
they all give me glowing accounts of their recept 8 @ | thing for every taste in its numbers. The dignified °f the season, the absence of a -ololst accounting ky oe . 
© hua en 


++ tc better to play a kettledrum among the ‘gi 6 A ; probably, for the slim att Robi 
Bors ts ey and lofty overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis.” by | phony Concert enthuslasie hore role, eee the Sym | 


an the first violin in the tents of un- Gluck, was a worthy beginning. The ending )4!#rge proportion of them find that love somewhat 


Consequently we have which Wagner has given to the work proves with eta a oo ae of @ soloist i3la:king. A’ ©) 

: i i 6 rea ss {4 

had our weekly symphony concert again. The following was what a reverent hand this composer could retouch ! genia in Aulis” overture, with whieh Mas conbeul pe 
the works of other masters when he felt disposed |OPencd. Bach's well-known Suite in D followed, and) 4 


the program : todo so. The suite by Bach, which followed }received the most : 
, a sympathctic tre: 
C, von Gluck a beautiful example of this ancient form. te on n, eames ae aka’ ee 


ere ma ’ Gericke and his orc! y 
Overture, ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis (Wagner’s arrangement i , , rchestra. The novelty of the pro- i 
Suite in D MajOl.....ccccsescccccscncccccesesccocsccssccsesess J. Seb. Bach chestration was very effective, and possibly some cae Ww aa & set of Syaiphonic Variations, op. 73. by Awa’ 
honic Variations (first time) A. Dvorak share in the credit of this belongs to Mr. Gericke. | give promic:es aS Bn . ongiy-merked one, docs not z 
Symphonic Va The overture re opportunities to Mr. Kneisel on first given out; but the peeeinen sO VAsiaiene Witte 
Symphony in F, No. 8 the bye” and Mr. ime on the trumpet, which twenty five variations of remarkable rohan ana't sy 
. were used most artistically. The air and (erest, each a well-rounded and b : 
but that was no great loss amid such y r and gavotte — l-rounded and veautifally-flaish 
There was no soloist, 8 which followed have been made familiar as violin | rie pgs, Meg pom bg original, and strongly individual. 


and styles as this list presented. The and violincello : The work ; 
a contrast of schools an y Pp solos in many recent concerts. They | hape, # more thorough tt ‘inte the coun Bave, Der 


t a keen per- were not less attractive in their orchestral] dress] ) a | 
Wagener ending to the Gluck overture shows wha ous musicianship than has : a 
4 The Bourree, which came next, was a bright con has been heard here. Here and thie “as. Siav feelings ‘ 


i d. The statel | 
ception of fitness the great master possesse y trast to the gavotte, and was given with all the for strong and novel rhythus crops out characteristi 
stvle of the work was well interpreted. ‘The Bach suite, al- heartiness which it demanded. The Bourree is, in ¢#!ly, but without sinking to the commonplace that £0 

’ 4 orchestral work, is fairly well fact, a brighter species of gavotte, originating in {4¥e@lly disfigures his music even in his most earnest 
though not often heard as an bipe Auvergne, and having something of the click of WONSS. The instrumentation ts remarkably varied in| 
known in two of its numbers in our concert rooms, the “ air os — in oe swing. The gigue which ended winged one Lt OE BN gag eo was listened to 

‘lini e suite could have been a trifle m | aden . pot, SUG Ww € heard again with in- 
and gavot” being often given as a solo number by. viouae our mind, but, altogether, we pimdved the conker  seceirad F atakevenio hs mphoae tk uot ae 
‘ ' ° . . * * . e . u i y } } ‘ " | 
and violoncellists. The final gigue was a trifle over-refined in vative style in which the tempi were taken. Mr, | the concert. A beautiful roading “e duliaueeute ian 


sail’ i Gericke fully understands the diff accorded it. The ‘hestr: 
formance. The spirit of the gigue is heartiness, dash y das the alfference between a é 1e orchestra throughout the concer % 
| the perfo Pp 8 last century tempo and its modern exaggeration. r th 


: , il quitted iisclf in its most admirabie manner, save fo 
and brilliancy, while the effect here attained was dainiiness The Dvorak variations were not as great as pecasional ansunefuiness of the wind teed Fagg he 
and nothing more. Most excellent, however, was the Dvorak Brakes large compositions in this field, but were shoes, wile teeenen Rong terns cy pape thay + ape Raven’ 
; : j ° call: ave 2: ct oO “ oh 
number. It was quite in the modern school, heavily scored work, reuching at Hmesthe height of develo nso [fete oes ends, owen the trumpet was, 8 the | 
; ; D:, . . oD most erratic in intonation, : 
and giving at times a veritable thematic development of the | ro mer, certainly were, and they served ex- jn the Bach suite. n, and especially eo 
i nts of the orchestra © ; Cellently to display the different instruments of the |; N’ : 
melody. Of course, the various Gepartme sl | orchestra. The sidan, progressions of the begin- es it  Fecvigaded a SYMPHONY CONCERT, , 
passed in review as they always do in such a composition. = at once arrested the attention. The solo Slayer pny te of the music to be per. 
. ' ; “are : next Saturday: ie 
le to trombone was on the surface in violin work was another very effective point, and rs: 
Everything from triang myer were | Mr Kneisel made his usual success in it. Equally | ,CHRISTOPHER von GtucK. Overture to. 
turn, The variations for horn and for solo violin were noticeable and commendable was the playing of Lnhigenia in Aulis.—This opwra is one of 
the horn in two of the subsequent variations. The Gluck’s greatest and most striking works, 


the route. 
godly, z. ¢., in Boston, th 
righteousness, 7. ¢., New York, &c. 


tistically executed. | ’ Pier 
artistically | | march-like melody was metamerphosed in many which still holds the stage and will never grow |} 


The theme changed in its shape from a march-like melody | strange ways. It came in on the trombones with | o!d. It is, of course, in his second style or 
to a waltz, and finally even into a folk dance. It had some of | aha boeger 9. ng gp tut and en etpes into the [| Manner, when he had renounced the Italian’ 
hich Dvorak knows so well how to of notes of the woodwind with dainty [ opera of the day, and was striving fora new } 

the quaint progressions wet ole sctaeaeaamaaned srg It was turned intoa very swingy waltz | and truer form of dramatic music. The ovat 
use, and some quite dramatic and weirdly myster P ais nd then subdued to a pianissimo full of mystery } ture, like all Gluck’s best work, has that, 


, ae sand wierdness only to burst forth wi 3 a | 
To gi f such a work demands an appreciative ; y urst. for ith re- } beauty and purity of for ea which has. 
o give the caprice oI s doubled fury upon the brass. It developed into a toons cleanest vee in MRAM Bees ee 


conductor and a very plastic orchestra. In this performance trill of incredible force, which changed into a very Soman Sadist Bice ele Wk 
both were present and the result was excellent. . Suite in D major. | 


ingenious fugato, chie y on the strings. Finallya} _-7;;.: ; 

ne . aeiattes Bonthasen’s last metamorphose took place, by the melody ee eat | his is a suite for small orchestra consisting 
Thus also was it with the symphony. dy | pearing as a regular Bohemian ‘folk dance. The | °f fve numbers: An overture, an aria, a 
eighth symphony is it requires more of elasticity, of sudden | hg was evidently appreciated, although it could rg a meres and a gigue, the three last, 
h of the eight others, and to play its abrupt ne to advantage. ; of course, be ng old dances which have become 
contrast, than any e concert ended with a very bright perfor- | ©solete except in the shape of musical compo- 
transitions, its brusque changes of force and accent, pgs werd of Beethoven's bri test symphony—the apes ‘ a 
; . e caprice, all the sudden contr NTON DvoORAK. '¢ Variations.—_ 
break, was a good proof of the high degree 7 ow = and grotesque chances of the work were prousie A new work of this counoen winch aaa si 
the organization has acquired. When Mr. Nikisch arrives he out as never before in Boston. In the two last | ceive its first interpretation in Boston. It coms 
will find an orchestra ready made to his hand such as no con- Diaaticite ap do ogg, ye Leigh how nce of | ststs of an introduction, an air and twenty- 
ductor has ever started with in America. ment played by a sin ‘6 = ne . yor ao | one Soe ending ait a fugue. All the, 
Louis C, ELSON. staccato work of the wind instruments in the | are made ine of. moe ee orchestra titae 

PR ae os Oc Second movement, the sudden parody of the Lupwig von BrrtHovey. Symphony No. 

Di te ae heme, and the abrupt end of the horn and clari- | 8.77 /.—In this symphony Beethoven's exe 

net work ofthe Trio of the third movement, and | “4! progress and development from the fourth» 

he crash of the orchestra which interrupted the | '©,\he ninth symphony seems arrested and he 

playful theme of the finale again and again, were | work” 103 the forms of his first orchestral - 

all points o : Br . ; works. Itis acontented, placid composition, 

n which the critic might linger with} with onl 1 fligh ‘egxionus | 

pleasure, but it suffices to say that the symphony ; where most of his later ‘haste aoatae ants: 

put every one in a good humor, and that the exe- | Friday being a holiday, this week’s blic 

ution presented no technical flaws whatever. A | rehearsal of the Boston Symph pcre. 

uelightful concert, therefore, in which the absence | will take pl Mus aie ympaony Ore estra, 

asoloist was abundantly compensated for by | hy ane ak nic eave afternoon. a 

ne contrasted styles of compositions given. Rey 
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The following works were given at last even- ‘ pa hv tha avaragn aman man, cage  déliwhtiad aan 
( ‘ p se § YUE - a A 0, ip d od Ai en : 
ing’s concert: Overture to ‘‘Iphigenie in nd menuetto movementet 
Aulis,” Gluck; Suite in D major, Bach; Sym- compensated. 
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; i 


wear : 
¥ wy u 7 
; 
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phonic variations, Dvorak, (first time); Sym- r € 0 hes. | 

phony in F, No. 8, Beethoven. | 
Dvorak’s Variations are full of delightful 

impressions, and fill the listener with admira- 

tion for the man who could write such an | 

entertaining and at the same time musicianly | the orchestra, but dull to most of the audienc 


work. The orchestra’s rendering was superb It was interesting because of its novelty and rom 

throughout. The fine playing of the horns | such a composer, and that isabout all that can be 

| deserves, perhaps, a special word of praise. But | said.’ The suite by Bach, in five movenie nt “Was: 
_ the audience gave neither composer nor players | well given and well appreciated, and those ® whe 

anything like due reward of applause. have associated Bach with fugues and or an 
It goes without saying that the rest of the preludes might be surprised at the joyous LOVE. 


: thi mber, ic ,an addi. 
programme was finely done; for Mr. Gericke is ménts of § humber, which would be an at ‘ 


; tion to any symphony programmé. The opening 
at hi§ best in the rendering of such works. A overture was Gluck’s “ Iphigenia in Aulis.” The. 
hearing of the Bach suite renews the wish that next concert programme will include the “ Mel. 
more than one such piece of rich and stately pomene ” overture by Chadwick, a concerto for 
polyphony might be given during the series of | violin by Bruch, three movements from **] Mec ; 
twenty-four concerts. Mr. Kneisel did fine jand Juliet,” symphony by Berliog, and Ves piel, 
solo work in the Bach and Dvorak numbers. Peeyarreeg! oT el apl td apne ae tole 
The most noticeable fault in the evening’s play- | Symphony Orchestra, a; 


ing was the ’cellos’ disagreement with the key | Musicai Notes 


aie the overture. The eighteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. | 
é€ next concert we shall again hear Mr. | chestra was attended by one or the smallest audiences 
Chadwick’s “Melpomene” overture which was | of easy mae “ ern | of yr ge accounting, 
z : , provabdly, for the slim attendance; f » ough the Syim- — ~ 
given with such success last year in Boston and phony Concert enthusiasts love music or mu3ic’s sabes 
in Cambridge. The rest of the programme will Bee ert -. net rey ot 4; some what 
. 48 ny ued when the stimulus of @ soloist isla-king. A 
be Concerto for violin, No. 2, Brack; three | broad and noble reading was given to Gluck’s “Iphi- | 
movements from “Romeo and Juliet” Sym- genia in Aulis” overture, with which thea concert 


phony, Berlioz; Overture to‘‘Die Meistersinger” a nina Bach’s well-known Suite in D followed, and 
Wagner. Mr. Ot f isel quar- }*«Cvived the most sympathetic treatment from Mr. | 
| ore ‘lb Otto Roth of the Kneisel qua Gericke and his orchestra. The novelty of the pro- 
€ will be the soloist. {| sramme was a set of Symphonic Variations, op. 78, by 

| ; Dvorak. The theme, a strongly-marked one, does not 


ewe Toners’ el |give promises as very felicitous for variations when 
Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—The seven- firet given out; but the composer has made upon it 


teenth spmphony concert of the present series in twenty five variations of remarkable ingenuity and in- 
Mnsic Hall did not create the usual amount of . terest, each a well-rounded and beautifully-finished bit 
interest, owing in part to the absence of a soloist mer ia _ —— ake aden at ee yao 

: e a UIb . 3 i 9 cfe 
er gene yr to the st by epee ri of re haps, a more thorough insight into the composer’s geri- 
gram, wHich in a popular, if not in an artistic , 943 musicianship than has any Other work of his that 
Sense was of no,especial importance. The sym- has been heard here. Here and there his Slav feeling 
phony was the eighth symphony of Beethoven, |eal strong and novel rhythins crops out characteristi- 
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that fine work which has been unaccountably de- | cally, but without sinking tu the commonplace that £0 
scribed by the composer as bis little symphony d fre agg! disfigures his musiceven in his most earnest 
(Kleine symphonie). It is not so uniformly gran- | pene eee is + teemgentey PM irrswn = 
dvise nor so elaborately developed, as that which + wikh adantiniding onl oth her poem pte Mh, ak n- 
immediately preceded, still less so than the ninth “7o 8 *: s 

YP cd, creased pleasure. It was perfectly played and well 
symphony; but it is full of elevated power and , received. Beethoven’s Symphony in F, No.8, ended 
elevated sentiment in combination with its per- _ the concert. A beautilul reading and performance were 
vading flow of exquisite melodiousness. ‘The | accorded it. The orchestra throughout the concert ac. 
performance was characteristically noticeable for | quitted itself in its most admirable manner, save for the 
its pertect fusion of effects,—precision, delicacy, * 0C®#s!onal untuncfulness of the wind instruments, ow- 


, reel | ing, doubtless, to the unfavorable state of the atmos. 
light and Shade, and technical accuracy. The | phere, which seemed to have had the effect of sharpen- 


symphonic variations of Dvorak were performed log the woou wind, though the trumpet was, on the 
here for the first time, and a repetition of the work | whole, the most erratic in intonation, and especially eo 
is eagerly to be desired, as it is unmistakably a in the Bach sulie. 

work of symphonic proportions, melodiousness, | 

aud grandeur. The overture was Gluck’s “Ifhig- | 

enle in Aulis,” and Bach's suite in D begun the 

Concert, both works being admirably played. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1885-89. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AVII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 2D, AT 8, P. 


PROGRAMME. 
G. W. CHADWICK. OVERTURE, ‘‘Melpomene.”’ 


MAX BRUCH. CONCERTO for VioLin, in D minor, No. 2. op. 44. 


Adagio ma non troppo.— 
Allegro moderato,— 
Finale (Allegro molto). 


H. BERLIOZ. THREE MOVEMENTS from the SymMpHony 
**Romeo and Juliet.” 


a 


EEA ET TET * = - 


R. WAGNER. VORSPIEL, *‘Die Meistersinger.’’ 


— 


<M ee 


SOLOIST: 


a! a TI BS RE Pe IN an 


— 


MR. OTTO ROTH. 
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s concert was given to the| The Symphony Concert—A Programme of 

. . Great Interest. vies § 


6 audieuce, which was evidently in- | 
A red-letter concert! Everything from be-. 
gianing to end was interesting, and in mavy 


d in the first appearance of the young 
different ways, in the programme presented on 
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olinist, Mr. Otto Roth; the concerto which | 
he played was practically a novelty, the first 


movement only having been heard before, so 
that the programme brought both a new player 
and a new work before the public. 
The programme in full was the following: 
verture—“Melpomene”’. ...G. W. Chadwick 
oncerto for violin, in D minor, No. 2. 

Op. 44....... »+++e+e+Max Bruch 
Adagio ma non troppo.—Allegro moder- 
ato.—Finale ‘A lleare molto). 

Three movements from the symphony 
“Romeo and Juliet”’.........H. Berlioz 
Vorspiel—"Die Meisiersinger”’....R. Wagner 

Soloist—Mr, Otto Roth. 

Asecond hearing of Mr. Chadwick’s over- 
ture only confirms the good opinion expressed 
about it in these columns last season; the 
clever and pleasing orchestration, the clear- 
ness and effectiveness of the themes and their 
_treatment,-and especially the skilful way in 
which the strong and dramatic climax toward 
the end is approached and brought about, 
make the work, in our judgment, the strongest, 
most complete and artistic orchestral composi- 
tion which the. author has yet produced. Mere 
skillin the work is, indeed, held in its true 
subordinate place; but, hand-maiden as it is, 
and should .always remain, Mr. Chadwick 
makes it.serve his inspiration in the way that 


will most enhance the musical idea, and ‘as 
thus carefully preserved the even and artistic 
balance-of his work. Mee Te 
_ Mr. Otto Roth enjoys the distinction of being 
| one of the Joungest members of the orchestra, 
and this adds to the pleasure of being abie to 
speak with satisfaction of his playing in 
Bruch’s difficult concerto. It was written, as 
Mr. Wilson tells us, for Sarasate, and while 1t 
has not the merit of the inspired G minor con- 
certo, which it often resembles in treatment 
itis acomposition of high artistic value and 


deserves to rank with the best concertos for | 
the violin. Its difticulties are great, as the | 


dedication to Sarasate would show in itself. 
lr. Roth deserves high praise for his unusv- 
ally pure intonation, his good singing tone, his 
Careful phrasing and his generally adequate 
execution. A highly characteristic and indi- 
vidual Paberpreteion would perhaps be too 
much to ask, 
above Mr. Koth’s performance is to be 
highly commended, and its merits were also 
thoroughly appreciated bv the audience. 
_A Satisfactory and finished pe:formance of 
the orchestral portions of Berlioz’s ‘Romeo 


and Juliet” symphony is surely something for | 


a conductor and orchestra to be proud of, and 
in this respect the Symphony Orchestra may 
congratulate themselves on their. playing on 
Saturday night. To the ordinary listener the 
pleasure must be in some sort a divided one, 
tor Berlioz so oiten subordinaies the musical 
idea to mere perfection and originality of 
orchestration; for this reason the adagio, in 
spite of its great beauties, will appear to almost 
everyone too long, while the scherzo, with its 
constant changes and absolutely unique 
effects, will be the most satisfying. ' 
The prelude to the “Meistersinger” received 
a virile and brilliant rendering, which agreed 
well with its manly strains, so strongly in con- 
trast with the over-retinement of much of the 
preceding symphony. The music for the 
next concert 1s: 
Academic overture........+...+-.J. Brahms 


. Aria. 
Capriccio (first time in Boston). ..H. Gradener 
(Com 


but in the points mentioned ; 


Saturday night. It began with Chadwick's 
*Melpomene” overture, which is evidently a 
pendant to his “Thalia” overture, which was 
presented a couple of years ago. The work is | 
sombre and earnest from the very beginning, | 


but spite of its dramatic character it kee 
within the bounds of symmetrical form. The — 
development is especially interesting, and the 
coda graphic in a high degree. The orchestra- 
tion is probably the most effective that the e m- 
poser has yet given in any of his works. The 
trumpet calls and the clangor of the trombones 
speak of war, while the plaintive oboe phrases 
tell of grief with equal fidelity. The final crash 
and ominous pause, which speak of the 
catastrophe, are impressive enough, even 
though a bit sensational. The -vork is full of 
power, and shows the excellent composer at his 
very best. It was excellently performed, and 
was applauded with great heartiness by the 
audience. 

The mext number was Bruch’s second con- 
certo for violin, a work which aithough not so 
meélodically attractive as hs first, is vet a 
powerfui and worthy composition. Its second 
movement is very dramatic,:and its finale broad 
and nobfs. It received additional interest from | 
the fact that itintroduced Mr. Otto Roth for the 
first time as soloist. He madea splendid im: 
pression, playing with refinement, great expres- 
sion, and generally pure intonation. The 
brilliancy he displayed in the last movement 
was altogether commendable; the harmon‘es of | 
the first movement were clear and full, and the 
few passages of double stopping were artistie in 
execution. A little broader tone might have 
been demanded in the second. movement, but | 
this was nota glaring defect, aad Mr. Roth 1s | 
to be congratuated upon having madeadébut of | 


exceptional success, 


Now toilowed a trinmph for the orchestra 
and its great leader. The three movements | 
which were given from Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’’ would test the ability of any orchestra, 
since they are full of difficulty anu require the 
most perfect shading and ensemble to fulfil the | 
composer’s intentions. ‘he orchestra came out | 
of the ordeal unscathed. It is almost impossible | 
to speak of individual points of excellence 
where all was 80 well done, but the oboe solo of 
the first movement, picturing Romeo's sadness, | 
was exquisitely rendered, giving just the proper | 
contrast te the hnrly-burly of the dance which . 
followed. Enchanting as this dance is, itsome- — 
what puzzles me, for it has much more of the 
(iavor of the 19th century than of the lfth. One | 
might have expected a Pavame, a Minuet ora. 
Kigandon (although the latter, too, would be | 


| an anachronism by a few decades), but not such 


a bewitching modern round dance as this in the 
house of the Capulets. The tumult of the 
end of the movement was effective in 
the highest degree ‘Queen Mab” with- 
which the selections ended, shows Berlioz in 
his element—the Edgar Allan Poe of music 
tells us an elfin story that puts even Mercutio’s 
description far in the shade. The whole 
paraphernalia of witchery is there. The united 


- yiolins dance around like veritable spirits, the 


harp gives the ghost of a tinkle, the horns give 
very unhornlike passages of unearthly diffi- 


: culty and the strange uvion of harmonics of 
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10OHnY 1n | or. up . 
Posed, 1789) 


. A. Mozart | 
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the work, and the most poetic movement that | a 


Berlioz ever composed. It was so refinedly — 
performed that one could not analyze, but — 
rather yielded oneself to the intoxicating © 
beauty of the music and was carried along by 
it beyond details of technique, of dynamics and » 
wing. 
peThis part of the work was able to stand 
almost in juxtaposition to the great finale of 
the concert, which consisted of the prelude to 
the ‘“‘Mastersingers,’’ but nothing else that 
Berlioz has composed coulddoso. It is not 
every one who can wield the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter, and the Frenchman would have to | 
lay ‘Bovis’ to the German’s ‘ovis if many 
of their works were piaced side by side. The 
wonderful manner in which the Preis/ ed is in- 
terwoven with other themes was clearly shown, 
hecause of the perfect balance of different parts, 
a point very essential to the just performance | 
of Waguer’s complicated orchestral numbers, 
and one which Mr. Gericke fully understands | 
and labors successfully to accomplish. The 
culmination of the work in the most pompous 
of marches (a march which the late Prince 
Alexander of Hesse informed me, had its || 
origin in Medixval times) was heartily inspir- || 
ing, and although the programme was long, || 
the enthusiasm was as marked at the end of |: 
the concert as at the beginning. 


Lovis ( Eson, 


, ~ 
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THE SYMPHONY. 


Otto Roth Plays a Violin | 
Concerto by Bruch. | 
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4 special influence, and the gloom is 


more marked by the faint, hollow drum. 
rolls which rise up beneath the movement. 

The whole first part of the overture is slow | 
and sad, but the second portion brings a fine | 
and natural contrast as it rises by a long | 
and well-moulded crescendo and a pealing. 
trumpet call. Here are hurry, bustle and 

figures of contention; the brass voices are 

heard with decision, 
ideas of the conclusion present themselves, 
a strong penetrating figure comes from 


. and from the. basses dull, dry 
en aces are beaten laboriously. Sud- 


as the various 


the one heavy, thick stroke of the 
Fran. dying away in a long, echoing roll, 
signities that the climax has been reached 
in one fatal crash. and after a few bars in 
the same mood as the very first, silence 
andthe end come. ‘The overture, as was 
said when it was first heard, has originality, 


‘a musicianly disposition. an earnest work- 


er’s substantial care aud some touches of 
ry. 

ren poe: tM the overture came the solo 

number of the concert, this being the sec- 

ond violin concerto of Max Bruch, which 

was used to introduce to these concerts 

one of the younger members of the orches- 


tra. Otto Koth. 


This gentleman, who comes from abroad 


to join the first violin force, wherein he 


sits behind Mr. Adamowski, 18 the second 
violin of the Kneisel quartet, and was 
several times heard during last summer’s 
Promerades, but has not been known as a 
soloist tothe Symphony audiences. He is 


 aplayer of sterling merit, drawing with a 


‘handled bow a solid and agreeabie 
er phrasing with good judgment, and 


: sing with considerable ease through 
. peeptitien of execution, although his style 


@ W. Chadwick’s “Melpomenc” Qver- 
ture Repeated. 


Selections from Wagner and Berlioz 
Complete the Programme. 


a Boston overture which intro- 
ecten Inet evening the eighteenth Sym- 
phony programme, the choice hay ing 
falien upon Mr. Chadwick’s *“Melpomere, 
which was originally performed by this 
erchestra in December, 1887, and has 
since been heard and praised in New York 
: penhagen. : 

Pi une name implies, the character of 
the overture is tragic, but with the tragedy 
of heroism and of victory springing frow 
the incident of death or defeat. The grief 
of it, although deep and sincere, is not 
woak or hopeless ; still less is it monotonous, 
and as the prevailing sombreness of color is 
heightened at times by the brightness of 
flutes or the mellowness of brass, so the 


minor measures are frequently cheered by 


_ nervousness an 


' 
4 


to can- 
seems at present to be better suited 
to bravura music. At first some 
pect d diftidence oF h ie auctence 
robably the cause of a few siips 1n 
Intonation, but after the concerto aoe 
fairly got its swing. his playing was both 
free and true, his oy bones rich and his 
r tones clear and sweet. 
“The work is an interesting one, which has 


| not been given entire pefore, although Mr. 


Loefier played the slow movement from it 


| 3 ember, 1884. The first movement 1s 
| ws fe o and oddly enough, as it appeared 


it, th s begins so nearly with the 
. ee cabins ion of tone-colors which 
ends Mr. Chadwick’s overture, that for ws 
instant it seemed as if it were cine to 8 
'the natural outcome,of that. The secon 
| movement is a queef sort of one, for itis a 
recitative, cast nominally into the time 
of a moderate allegro, but being 
gubject. of course, to some modifications, as 
he temper of the variable form chances. 
| it rises at first by a broad ascent from ie 
‘Jowest strinz of the sold instrument tot " 
hishest, followed by a short, soft. reflecti ‘ 
phrase. ‘Thence it pursues 4 more orra ic 
course, and gives the performer & 5008 
ortunity for display with its double s ge 
, tts trills, its running scales and its 61 


; 


a sweet horn phrase, and 1t ends very deli- 

cate? and gently in a gradually diminish- 
piano. 

Di ectly from this recitative, and aimost 

out of a faint buzzing of the mass of strings. 


sustained melody, under one of which | es 
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the secon 
ovement the erohastrn, acts quite the ne 


of achorus, reiterating approvingly what 
sue AO) oO says, but adding little of its own 
ion. 


Mr. Roth was most successful, so far as 
goes, in the 


| cert, There was great app] ! 
what might be called dramatic expression | < Pplause ater sie 
! 


stiiiy and yielding to the shifting demands | 
of the recitative. 
brilliancy and a more elastic fluency would | 
have improved the rather academic cor-. 
rectness and coolness of his reading. But 


his work was honorable, earnest, scholarly * 


and interesting- 
The Symphony Number 


| 
held the third place, for a wonder, and was } whom was 
that favorite selection from the Romeoand | also be voca 


Juliet” of Berlioz, which gives the scenes | 
of festivity at Capulet’s house, the love - 
episode which follows the breaking up of 

the revels, and the “Queen Mab” scherzo. 

| The first of these three, which is an introduc- 

| tion—not the general one, however—to the 

| action of the tragedy. depicts Romeo as sad 

| and restless in the midst of his cheerful and 
al.uring surroundings, and consequently 


_ tluctuates both in measure and in mood, 


fromthe dreamy, languorous rhapsody of 
his musing soliloquy to the bustle, glitter 
and dash of the masquerade itself, with its 


| touch of love- making and its passing men- 


ace of anger and broil. 

lhe second wanders along with rich and 
Sensuous strains, in which two yoices pre- 
dominate, and, one who is blest with 
large imagination may please  him- 
self by fancying that he can trace 
In the musical picture just the 
progress of the balcony scene from Juliet’s 
first confession to the moon and stars and 
the unseen Romeo on throuch the growing 
mutual ardor of interchanging vows to the 
ingerinz harmony of the last good nichts. 
Yet Wagner. who was by no meaus disposed 


'to be unjust toward Berlioz, was open in 
Saying that he could not follow te adagio 
| @ither as the development of defnite musi- 


cal thoughts, or as the accompaniment of 
Shakespeare’s se:ne. But most people will 
find it suggestive of tender hon’s and ex- 
ceneeve feelings and wi)l like is. and be 
borne along by it without regard either to 
imagination orlogic . : 

The third movement is that shimmering, 
gauze-like web of mutéd string music, agi- 
tatedeven by the intuitive figure of (Jueen 
Mab’s galloping steeds, and so colored from 
page to page by the other instruments that 
one may amuse time by fitting the several | 
episodes to some of the personages upon 
whom. according to Mercutio, the flitting 


fairy was wont to practice in their sleep. 


The Last Number 


of the programme was the introduction to | 
the “‘Mastersingers’ of Wagner, which is 
always welcome from under Mr. Gericke’s 
hand, and ends an evening well, with its 
great mounting surges of sound, its reso- 
nance, its clangor and its clash. Different 
from the preludes to the later operas of # 
the master, this does not undertake | 
to create a mood or to bring the i_ 
mind into a frame consonant WwW 
the spirit which is assumed to be- 
chiefiy characteristic of the scenes which | 


are tocome, but it is frankly old-fashioned | 


| overture, and as. Mr. C 
first and second movements, | 
holding the sustained parts steadily but pot. 


an , Worm? '¢ A 
8. eds > lt 
* yet 


te ae measures of the apprentices, is a 
worthy eo on of Wagner’s ways of | 
baba pga | © hingnng! ty5 : is not a. 
| stand or mighty one, is monstrously stirring 
| and animated. < east 
The orchestra played ‘magnificently | 
the works assigned them, and supported | 
r. hoth very sympathetically in the con- 
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nadwick w 
where visible, Mr. Gericke had ‘a how 


twice. The Berlioz movemeuts were much || 
| 
| 


praised, and there was an outburst, unusual 


In the finale more | for the end of the evening, after the Wag- 


| 
ner number. ‘Fhe solo’st bad his share of || | 
attention also, being heartil,* recalled and. | | 
receiving a gift of flowers. ms | | 
On Saturday next the programme wil} | 
have Brahms’ * Academic” overture, Mo- | | | 
zart’s “Jupiter” symphony, and a Capprie- | | 
cio, pew here. by Gradener, an overture b 
players last year. There wi | 
music, but the singer’s name} | | 
is not yet announced. i | 
| 
| 


Howakp Matcom Ticknor, 


Gumemy peree 


j 


} 


mene,” Chadwick; concerto for violin No.2, 
Bruch; three movements from the symphony 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Berlioz, and the vorspiel 


certo, and, although he playea with much intel- | 
ligence, care and good taste, he failea to make 


is in its completeness an unfamiliar work 
here, the final movement only having hada) 
hearing before, and this is by far the most en- | 
marie purtion of the concerto. The opening 
adagio lacks definiteness and purpose, anu in 
the hands of other than an accomplished solo | 
plays is uninteresting toadegree. Thefollow- | | 
ng vilegro demands an equally good inter- | 
preter to give effect toits ideas. Mr. Roth | 
gained the approval of the audience, how- || 
ever, and his fellow-musicians in the 
orchestra joined in the applause which 
rewarded his effort. The ~— Chadwicl 
overture, which, by the way, has been un- 
usually honorea by having had a perform- 
ance at Copenhagén since its first perform- 
ance at these concerts a few years ago, was” 


received with much satisfaction and given a | | 
splendid interpretation. The selections fe 
the Berlioz symphony included the introdue- 
tion, describing Romeo’s sadness. the festival — 
at Capulet’s house, the love scene and the 
“Queen Mab” scherzo, and in all these por-— 
tious of the great dramatic composition the 
work of the orchestra and the reading given | 
by Mr. Gericke challenged criticism. The j | 
introduction to the “Meister singer” was 
plazed in a masterly fashion, and made a 
rilliant ending to the programme, | * 


saturday the seleetions on the pro 


are ‘Academische Overture,” Brahms; ‘Oa- 
bose sa Gardener; ‘Jupiter’ symphonic, ta 

major with the fugue, Mozart,with songs by 
al unnamed singer. AR e ¢ 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. oer: | | 
noiy Concert—Mr. Otto | It would take a dictionary full of lauditory ad-| | 
h’s Second rey meerto, 7 /°ctives to describe in full the concert of last night |» 
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_ The programme of the eighteenth symphony 
concert was; | a f 
Ne cs ta * Overture, “Mélpomene.” ; pomene” overture is a magnificent pendant to his fi 
ruch. Concerto for violin, in D minor, No, 2. | “Thalia” which was given a couple of years ago. — 


op. 44. ; | It is, of course, tragi | 
LU IS, ¢ , tragic, where the other wascomic: + 7} 
ee ne pon Onno it isin a grander school, and achieves nobler. | 
Finale (Allegro molto). results. t is sombre from the very be- | de 7h 
serlioz, Three movements from the symphony. Diemer Iving alternately stern and — ow Wah 
‘“Remeo and Juliet,” gloomy phrases upon the brass, and ees Ah 
Wagner. Prelude, ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” sad, complaining themes upon the oboe. The ~ | 


clash of arms, and the tears of women, are in its 
Mr. Otto Roth, member of the orchestra, wa3 J measures. ‘The form is however, strict, and the 


the soloist. i development full of power. It may be urged that | 

An American work began the concert, and | it is rather melodramatic, but that is scarcely a | 
memory of it was by no means effaced when the } fault in a work which represents a tragedy inthe | | 
end of tie programme was reached. All such | ®stract. The terrific crash at the finale catastro- | | 
works as Mr. Chadwick’s overture should || PD¢ 18 graphic in the highest degree, and the coda jis 
have two performances near enough  to- is powerfulalso. The work was magnificently | 


played and was applauded to the echo. Wes. 
gether for the memory to span the distance | he next number was interesting beyond its in- f° 7 | 
between them, especially when the composer is | trinsic beauty, for it allowed Mr. Otta Roth to? ~~ 
of the native school. ‘‘Melpomene,” as we | make his first appearance as a soloist, in Bruch’s Are: 
faid one year ago, is a distinctly fine work.ggA | 8°¢ond, violin concerto. The work is grand and) |) 
second hearing of it shows it to be not only a | ™ssive, at times highly dramatic (especiallyin its ~~) _ 


i : ‘ eats, second movement) yet not altogether as charming | ih BT 
well-written, but a fervid composition ; indeed, | as the first concerto. The only faults the exacting ee 


there are pages in it of really great emotional | critic could find with the young violinist was that. Re) 
power, The extracts from Berlioz’ ““Romeoand | in these cases he was not har enough, and once * || 
Juliet’ are the same as those played last year— | or twice there was just a soupconof flatting. But | ~~ 1 
Romeo’s Sadness, Festival ; Love Scene; “Queen | there was so much of refinement in his work, such | |, | 
Mab” scherzo. Itis by turns vivid, beautiful | Perfection of shading, such musicianly expression, | ae AE 
and fascinatin The. nivtatman such generally pure intonation, that the perfor- eras a 
‘ &- P ce Was some- | mance was a great success, andthe young artist) © | | 
thing superb; Mr. Gericke has scarce ever held | was recalled with much enthusiasm, twice, and) © | 
a more magic wand over eighty players than on | certainly deserved it. In the last movement he. Hat baa 
Saturday. The splendid “‘Meistersinger’’ pre- | exhibited a high degree of virtuosity, and alto- SAS 
lude was never sv well played in this city. Ah! | S¢ther his debut was full of good achievements) | 
but here’s music for you! and yet greater promise. [cea Ne 
Mr. Roth made an admirable impression. H The Romeo and Juliet Symphony (three move- |g 
, reine’ Dp * st | ments) came next, and was, with a slight exception.” 
Jas the savoir-faire of the Viennese school of | ina single cadence perfectly played. Special |) 
Violin playing; well grounded technique, good | points of excellence in | 
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this were the oboe solo of | ||) 
bowing, and style. To these qualities he adds q | the first movement, the harp and violin harmonics |. © 7} 
true ear and an intelligent conception of the | °f the last #movement, the superb 


, : horn work in the most difficult passages 
somposer's meaning. The work he played is and the cello and English horn hrases in. 


‘practically ” novelty. Though not the equal of | the adagio. Butthe entire orchestra did marvels. hee 
the composer’s earlier concerto, it isan elevated || To attain such unity in so capricious movement | | 
composition, chaste in design) and filled in with || as ‘‘Queen Mab” was something to be proud of. | eee 
Bruch’s eye for color, and typical of his power- || We doubt whether any orchestra of the worldcould =} 
ful melodic gift. The orchestration is refined || have done any better. The adagio movement was Mois 


, em somothing to dream over. It was so full of ro- “- 
hme me = 6. Gnd significance of the mance and passion that the reviewer did not care | |)} 
; + are more characteristic in the adayio || to think of points of execution, but was swayed «0 | i 
than elsewhere, and this movement we incline and moved by the poetry of it all, and surely it is NE tov et | 
to rank first. The composition is more an ex- || the most genuine and the most beautiful thing that — +. eee 
tended scena for solo violin, with a lovely or- | ever came from the pen of the at times bizarre ~ J} 
chestral accompaniment, than a concarto for |) #4 eccentric composer. a 
Violin and orchestra. Mr. Roth’s interpretation went vivid a a to yg re! agence ad were ae. 
of i : ab,” came the glowing prelude to e Meister- * 77) 
and the player has a good, full tone—was singer,” full of pomp ad festivity, culminatingin  ~ 
rewarded by several recalls and some flowers. 4 ino the wae 
the loftiest of marches, and intertroning the) © 
A tif large ce tg attended, and, because of | «prejslied” with every possible other theme. It. | 
a Wagner ending the programme was heard | was given with exquisite balance, andits com- | © )) 
entire by almost all. This week the orchestra sex tir vanished in a great degree ’ because of the #4 eh, 


will play: Overture, ‘Academic Festival,” | clear manner in which it was read. Altogether "| 
Bra : ao the concert reflected credit upon Mr. Chadwick ea ee 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
It would take a dictionary full of lauditory ad- 
jectives to describe in full the concert of last night 
1 and to do it full justice. It was full of interest 


Eighteenth Symphosy Concert—Mr. Otto 
Roth and Bruch’s Second Concerto. 


OS at, 


# 


‘The programme of the eighteenth symphony 
concert was; 
Chadwick. Overture, “Melpomene,” 
Bruch. Concerto for violin, in D minor. No, 2 
op, 44. 
Adagio ma non troppo. 
Allegre moderato. 
Finale (Allegro molto). 
Three movements from the symphony. 
‘Romeo and Juliet.”’ 
Wagner. Prelude, ‘‘Die Meistersinger,”’ 
Mr. Otto Roth, member of the orchestra, was 
the soloist. 


An American work began the concert, and 


Lerlioz, 


memory of it was by no means effaced when the |; 


end of tie programme was reached. All such 
works as Mr. Chadwick’s overture should 
have two performances near enough to- 


gether for the memory to span the distance | 
between them, especially when the composer is — 


of the native school. ‘‘Melpomene,’”’ as we 
said one year ago, is a distinctly fine work. A 
second hearing of it shows it to be not only a 
well-written, but a fervid composition ; indeed, 
there are pages in it of really great emotional 
power. The extracts trom Berlioz’ “Romeo and 


Juliet’’ are the same as those played last year— | 


Romeo’s Sadness, Festival; Love Scene ; *Queen 
Mab” scherzo. Itis by turns vivid, beautiful 
and fascinating. The performance was some- 
(hing superb; Mr. Gericke has scarce ever held 
a more magic wand over eighty players than on 
Saturday. The splendid ‘Meistersinger’’ pre- 
lude was never sc well played in this city. Ah! 
but here’s music for you! 

Mr. Roth made an admirable impression. He 
has the savoir-faire of the Viennese school of 
Violin playing; well grounded technique, good 
bowing, and style. To these qualities he adds a 
true ear and an intelligent conception of the 
composer's meaning. The work he played is 
practically a novelty. Though not the equal of 
the composer’s earlier concerto, it is an elevated 
composition, chaste in design, and filled in with 
Bruch’s eye for color, and typical of his power- 
ful melodic gift. The orchestration is refined 
throughout; the tone and Significance of the 
scoring are more characteristic in the adagio 
than elsewhere, and this movement we incline 
to rank first. The composition is more an ex- 
tended scena for solo violin, with a lovely or- 
chestral accompaniment, than a concerto for 
Violin and orchestra. Mr. Roth’s interpretation 
of it—and the player has a good, full tone—was 
_Tewarded by several recalls and some flowers. 
_A very large audience attended, and, because of 

a Wagner ending the programme was heard 

entire by almost all. This week the orchestra 

will play: Overture, ‘Academic Festival,’’ 

Brahms; Capriccio, Greedner; Symphony, ‘‘Ju- 

piter,”’ Mozart. There will be a sol¢ st. 


a 


from the first note to the last. It began with a 
work by a resident composer. Chadwick’s ‘‘Mel- 
pomene” overture is a magnificent pendant to his _ 
“Thalia” which was given a couple of years ago. 


It is, of course, tragic, where the other was comic ; 
it isin a grander school, and achieves nobler 
results. t is sombre from the very be- 
vinning, giving alternately stern and 
gloomy phrases upon the brass, and 
sad, complaining themes upon the oboe. The 
clash of arms, and the tears of women, are in its 
measures. The form is however, strict, and the 
development full of power. It may be urged that 
it is rather melodramatic, but that is scarcely a 
fault in a work which represents a tragedy in the | 
abstract. The terrific crash at the finale catastro- 
phe is graphic in the highest degree, and the coda 
is powerfulalso. The work was magnificently 
played and was applauded to the echo. 

The next number was interesting beyond its in- , 
trinsic beauty, for it allowed Mr. Otta Roth to | 
make his first appearance as a soloist,in Bruch’s . 
second, violin concerto. The work is grand and 
massive, at times highly dramatic (especially in its 
second movement) yet not altogether as charming 
as the first concerto. The only faults the exacting 
critic could find with the young violinist was that 
in these cases he was not broad enough, and once 
or twice there was just a soupconof flatting. But 
there was so much of refinement in his work, such 
perfection of shading, such musicianly expression, 
such generally pure intonation, that the perfor- 
mance was a great success, andthe young artist 
was recalled with much enthusiasm, twice, and 
certainly deserved it. In the last movement he 
exhibited a high degree of virtuosity, and alto- 
gether his debut was full of good achievements 
und yet greater promise. 

The Romeo and Juliet Symphony (three move- 
ments) came next, and was, with a slight exception 
ina single cadence, perfectly played. Special 
points of excellence in this were the oboe solo of | 
the first movement, the harp and violin harmonies 
of the last movement, the superb 
horn work in the most difficult passages, 
and the cello and English horn phrases in 
the adagio. Butthe entire orchestra did marvels. 
To attain such unity in so capricious movement 
as **(jueen Mab” was something to be proud of. 
We doubt whether any orchestra of the world could 
have done any better. The adagio movement was 
somothing to dream over. It was so full of ro- 
mance and passion that the reviewer did not care 
to think of points of execution, but was swayed 
and moved by the poetry of it all, and surely it is 
the most genuine and the most beautiful thing that 
ever came from the pen of the at times bizarre 


and eccentric composer. 


In vivid contrast to the daintiness of ‘‘Queen 
Mab,” came the glowing prelude to “Die Meister- ' 
singer,” full of pomp and festivity, culminating in 
the loftiest of marches, and intertroning the 
‘*Preislied” with every possible other theme. It 
was given with exquisite balance, and its com- . 
plexity vanished in a great degree because of the 
clear manner in which it was read. Altogether 
the concert reflected credit upon Mr. Chadwick, 
Mr. Roth, Mr. Gericke, and the entire orchestra, 
and was one of the red letter musical occasions. 
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“Mr, Chadwick’s overture was applauded with greatenthusi- - | | sgt | and | : 
~~ asm, and both the work itself and its performance deserved it, ~ 2 Great Wiereeti 200 Oieakeen’ tear ~ i 
It is the best score that the composer has yet given us. Som- | | A red-letter concert! Everythini be- | But the adagio, ti 
h the auditor a musi- ginning to enc was interesting, and | the balcony scene, 
bre and impressive from the start, it gives u BB ginning to end was interesting, an 
cal sketch of an ideal tragedy; a compound of tears and’ different ways, in the 
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: lair- | ‘Saturday ni ) thadwick's | performed that one could not. an 
blood ; clangor of brass, trumpet fanfares and oboe com pratt | “Melpomene” overture, which is evidently a rather yielded oneself to the intox 
ings and sorrow. A final terrific crash shows that the catas- ; Be opondant to his “Thalia” overture, which was pig wine of the music and was carried along by — 
trophe is consummated, and one may imagine the tolling of HE presented a couple of years ago. Ti a week Via i ond details of technique, of dynamics and 


bells in the coda. Ido not admire Bruch’s second concerto as sombre and earnest from the very beginning, | . This part ef the work was able to stend | 


it i at work, ant Be but spite of its dramatic character it keeps | #!most in juxtaposition to the great finale of 
ne ane“ cera aig ang acerca omg at “ sree te pes ) within. the bounds of symmetrical form. The | the concert, which consisted of the meoteese e 
Mr. Roth played it like a thorough musician. There were great development is pantie a He interesting, and the | the ‘‘Mastersingers,’* but notuing else that 


t, artistic expression and commendable clearness coda graphic in a high degree. The orchestra- Berlioz has composed could doso. It is not 
: pitaniniy ar apeiien YF Roth h ftnre full of promise : tion is probably the most effective that tne c»m- | ®Véry one who can wield the thunderbolts of || 
throughout the work. r. Roth has a fu Pp ; poser has yet given in any of his works. The Sete and the Frenchman would have to || 


h so advanced a musician, he is quite young; in : trumpet calls and the clangor of the trombones play “Bovis” to the German’s ‘Jovis” if many 
for, althoug e gta eR Pi Sains tacotancan speak of war, while the plaintive oboe phrases | Of their works were placed side by side. The | 
fact, he and Mr. Schnecker, the harpist, tell of grief with equal fidelity. The final crash wonderful manner in which the Preis ed is ine | | 


estra. I am doubly glad that Mr. Roth made such a and ominous’ pause, which speak of the | terwoven with other themes was clearly shown, 

ys hs . d modest as a man as he is ca-’ catastrophe, are impressive qnoagh, even | because of the perfect balance of different parts, 
success, for he is as amiable and modes : though « bit sensational. The work is full ot | &Poimt very essential to the just performance 
pable as a musician. es power, and shows the excellent composer at his | Of Wagner's complicated orchestral numbers, 
’ from Berlioz’s symphony end- very best. It was excellently performed, and and ome which Mr. Gericke fully understands 

The three movements given [ro ob iva was applauded with great heartiness by the | #94 labors successfully t6 accomplish. The 
ed with the ‘‘Queen Mab” scherzo, The performance was audience. | culmination of the work in the most pompous 


: o The next number was ruch’s s con- of marches (a march which thes late Prince — 
something so phenomenally fine that I hope you may yet hear Vimar viclle. a wotlk sc Ryn piiaeek saree Alexander of Hesse informed me, had its 


| it in New York and appreciate thereby all the technical excel- : melodically attractive as his first, is yet a | Origin in Medixval times) was heartily inspir- 
: ; ) owerful and worthy composition. Its second | 1"% aad although the programme was long, 

lences of our orchestra, for it requires no ordinary ofgenixe. e ovement tx very ieanaucicn 2A its finvle bccn | the enthusiasm was as marked at tne ond of. 
tion to give the capricious changes of “ Queen Mab.” The and nobl. Itreceived additional interest from | the concert as at the beginning. ‘vee 


, “a 99 the fact that itintroduced Mr. Otto Roth for the Louis G Exsox, | 
picture of ‘‘ Romeo’s” sadness in the first movement was [Beit tamie as soloist. He made a splendid tin- | nde ON 


i ] concert : | Ste | ot 

charmingly portrayed on the oboe. At the rehearsa ols : pression, playing with refinement, greatexpres- , ; " 

on Friday an awkward accident took place just at this point,: : coll nog se aestared’ tn : ag gy MU USL CAL. Salli 
J 8 n yrs ora 

for Mr. Sautet’s reed broke, and the movement would have | was altogether commendable; the harmon of Boston Symphony Concert. 


‘on had not the second oboe taken the tirst movement were clear and fall, and the , , wee 
come to an untimely conclus ‘ h ‘s the finest thin _ few passages of double stopping were artistic in We. Onedaick's)unowe ‘ead Mecwedine “lade BABS © shal PD 
up the solo. The adagio of this symphony 1s the 8 execution. A little broader towe might have: | overture, heard for the first time here at one of last sea- 
that Betlioz ever wrote, and it was played in a manner ade- been demanded in the second, movement, but | son’aconcerts. Jt was listened to again with renewed = ¥ | 

- : : “oy ‘el to ** Die this was not a glaring ‘defect, and Mr. Roth 19 leasure and interest, gaining upon a second hearingin =~. 97 #7 
quate to its passion. But then came the “ Vorspie aie to be congratuated upon having made a début of | force, clearnets and effect. It was splend\dly layed * 
, agner Berlioz exceptional success. and aroused long continued applause. It was followed 7 
Meistersinger,” and one felt that before Wag Now followed a trinmph for the orchestra | Dy Max Sruch’s second concerto for violjn, 8 work less) 


diminished light. How it brought up the , nd familiar than the composer’s popular first concerto, 
must ssi with 4 scaoitlle g and its great leader. he three movements and, if we are uot mistaken it was given for the 
time when we sa ; 


you—cher védacteur—and I, in. Spa were ‘5 ghte from Berlioz’s “Romeo and | art’ time in its entirety upon this occasion. 

wee th at the conclusion of the would test the ability of any orchestra, | 1; 1s melodious and has a peculiar charm in Sis easy 

Bayreuth and yelled ourselves hoarse since they are full of difficulty and require the | and graceful flow; but as a whole it is monctonous in 
first performance in such a manner that even Angermann S Most perfect shading and ensemble to fulfil the | point of style, Jacking the variety of effect and the con- » 

P | ‘oh Thi k is going to’ composer's intentions. The orchestra came out j trasts in color, and also something of the fire and 

fluids could not set our throats right. is wee going of the ordeal unscathed. It is almost impossible | strength that characterize its com anion work. It was 

be a terror for critics ; six concerts and operas on Monday | to speak of individual points of excellence | played by Mr. Otto Roth, a young member of the or 


where all waz 80 well done, but the oboe solo of | Chestra who has not before appeared asa soloist at these ou ne 7 : 
alone, and three on Tuesday, and thus on throughout the the first movement, pi eturing Romeo's sadness, soueeet. Rice te mes < sone — = ponte’ er 4g —_ d eat {i 
week. That makes things look desperate to aman with mu- eee sendered, civing just the proper Ferile nrlty “of” taste,” and artistic sentiment. nn ai 
sical hypochondria, and I shall be as busy (if not quite so followed. Sauhahthie ws this Pe rng fede camelere, ae Ppa Saieens xtphanse TART decoend a Lye mah 
; : ; . ’ a tort eee | 
happy) as a hen with one chick. Louis C. ELSON. what puzzles me, for it has much more of the | at the end of the concerto and the three hearty recalls ONE B 
PPY EL 5 ’ fiavor of the 19th century than of the 16th. One | he received were fairly won and thoroughly deserved. } ib gt 
_ y might have expected a Pavame, a Minuet ora | Three movements from Berlioz’s “Romeo ard Juliet” 9) | 
: Rigandon (although the latter, too, would be | Symphony, the Introduction, the Adagio, and the} 9 999 ff) 
40 anachronism by a few decades), but not such | Scherzo came next, and were played with wonderful | ©) 779 1 


| beauty and richness of color, and perfection of finish, | 
a bewitching modern round dance as this in the the orchestra rising to its highest point of effictency,!  / 


house of the Capulets. The tumuit of the meet). 
| and winning an enthusiastic acknowledgment for its) © 4 

end of the movement was effective iM | work. The whole ended with a magailcent coe ‘ 

the highest degree. “Queen Mab” with- | ance of the “‘Meistersinger” overtare. Pa 

which the selections ended, shows Berlioz in | — — 

his element—the. Edgar Allan Poe of music 

tells us an elfin story that puts even Mercutio’s | 

@escription far in the shade. The whole 

par alia of witchery is there. The united - 

-Yiolins dance around like veritable spirits, the — 

harp gives the ghost of a tiukle, the horns give 
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os Mr. Chadwick’s overture was applauded with great enthusi- . Bi. 
asm, and both the work itself and its performance deserved it. 1 5 

It is the best score that the composer has yet given us. Som- 

bre and impressive from the start, it gives the auditor a musi- 

cal sketch of an ideal tragedy; a compound of tears and 

blood ; clangor of brass, trumpet fanfares and oboe complain- 

-ings and sorrow. A final terrific crash shows that the catas- 

| trophe is consummated, and one may imagine the tolling of 


‘he Symphony Concert—A Progra’ 
Great Interest. : 
A red-letter concert! Everything from. be- 
‘ginning to end was interesting, and in many 
| different ways, in the programme presented on 
| Saturday night. It began with Chadwick's 
_“Melpomene” overture, which is evidently a 
pendant to his ‘Thalia’ overture, which was 
presented a couple of years ago. ‘Tic work is 


Sad 


bells in the coda. I do not admire Bruch’s second concerto as 
heartily as his first, but it. is none the less a great work, and 
Mr. Roth played it like a thorough musician. There were great 
refinement, artistic expression and commendable clearness 
throughout the work. Mr. Roth has a future full of promise, 
for, although so advanced a musician, he is quite young; in 
fact, he and Mr. Schnecker, the harpist, are the twin babies ot 
the orchestra. I am doubly glad that Mr. Roth made such a 
success, for he is as amiable and modest as a man as he is ca-’ 
pable as a musician. 
The three movements given from Berlioz’s symphony end- 
ed with the ‘‘Queen Mab” scherzo, The performance was 
something so phenomenally fine that I hope you may yet hear 
it in New York and appreciate thereby all the technical excel- 
lences of our orchestra, for it requires no ordinary organiza- 
tion to give the capricious changes of ‘* Queen Mab.” ‘The 
picture of ‘‘ Romeo’s”’ sadness in the first movement was 
charmingly portrayed on the oboe. At the rehearsal] concert 
on Friday an awkward accident took place just at this point, 
for Mr. Sautet’s reed broke, and the movement would have 
come to an untimely conclusion had not the second oboe taken 
up the solo. The adagio of this symphony is the finest thing 
that Berlioz ever wrote, and it was played in a manner ade- 
quate to its passion. But then came the ‘‘ Vorspiel”’ to ‘* Die 
Meistersinger,” and one felt that before Wagner Berlioz 
must burn with a diminished light. How it brought up the 
time when we sat together, you—cher védacteur—and I, in 
Bayreuth and yelled ourselves hoarse at the conclusion of the 
first performance in such a manner that even Angermann’s 
fluids could not set our throats right. This week is going to 
be a terror for critics ; six concerts and operas on Monday 
alone, and three on Tuesday, and thus on throughout the 
week. That makes things look desperate to a man with mu. 
sical hypochondria, and I shall be as busy (if not quite so 


happy) as a hen with one chick. Louis C. ELSON. 
—$—$— 
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sombre and earnest from the very beginning, 
but spite of its dramatic character it a 
e 


within the bounds of symmetrical form. T 


development is especially interesting, and the 
coda graphic in a high degree. The orchestra- 
tion is aoe af the most effective that the c ‘m- 
poser has yet given in any of his works. The 
trumpet calls and the clangor of the trombones 
speak of war, while the plaintive oboe phrases 
tell of grief with equal fidelity. The final crash 
and ominous pause, which speak of the 
catastrophe, are impressive enough, even 
though a bit sensational. The work is full ot 
power, and shows the excellent composer at his 
very best. It was excellently performed, and 
was applauded with great heartiness by the 
audience. 

The wext number was Bruch’s second con- 
certo for violin, a work which aithough not so 
melodically attractive as his first, is yet a 
powerfui and worthy composition. Its second 
ahd ty is very dramatic, and its finale broad 
and nobts. Itreceived additional interest from 
the fact that itintroduced Mr. Otto Roth for the 
first time as soloist. He madea splendid im- 
pression, playing with refinement, greatexpres- 
sion, and generally pure imtonation. The 
brilliancy he displayed in the last movement 
was altogether commendable; the harmon ‘cs of 
the tirst movement were clear and fall, and the 
few passages of double stopping were artistic in 
execution. A little broader tome might have 


| been demanded in the second movement, but 
| this was nota glaring defect, and Mr. Roth 1s 

to be congratuated upon having made a début of 
exceptional success. 


Now followed a triumph for the orchestra 
and its great leader. The three movements 
which were given from Berlioz’s *‘Romeo and 
Jullet’’ would test the ability of any orchestra, 


since they are full of difficulty anu require the | 


most perfect shading and ensemble to fulfil the 
composers intentions. ‘The orchestra came out 
of the ordeal unscathed. It is almost impossible 
to speak of individual points of excellence 
where all was 80 well done, but the oboe solo of 
the first movement, picturing Romeo's sadness, 
was exquisitely rendered, giving just the proper 
contrast te the hurly-burly of the dance which 
followed. Enchanting as this dance is, it some- 
what puzzles me, for it has much more of the 
flavor of the 19th century than of the 16th. One 
might have expected a Pavanme, a Minuet ora 
Rigandon (although the latter, too, would be 
an anachronism by a few decades),but not such 
a bewitching modern round dance as this in the 
house of the Capulets. The tumuit of the 
end of the movement was effective in 
the highest degree. ‘Queen Mab”  with- 
which the selections ended, shows Berlioz in 
his element—the Edgar Allan Poe of music 
tells us an elfin story that puts even Mercutio’s 
description far in the shade. The whole 
paraphernalia of witchery is there. The united 
Violins dance around like veritable spirits, the 


This part of the work was able tos | 
almost in juxtaposition to the great Anais | 
the concert, which consisted of the prelude to 
the ‘‘Mastersingers,’* but notling else that 

- Berlioz has composed could dors. It is not 


‘ every one who can wield the thunderbolts of 


_Jupiter, and the Frenchman wouid 
_ play “Bovis” to the German’s ‘Jovis” it camp 
of their works were placed side by side. The 
wonderful manner in which the Prevsi ed is ine 
terwoven with other themes was clearly shown 
because of the perfect balance of different parts, 
& point very essential to the just performance 
of Waguer’s complicated orchestral numbers 
and one which Mr. de fully understands 
and labors successfully tO accomplish. The 
culmination of the work in the most pompous 
of marches (a march which ths late Princes 
Alexander of Hesse informed me, had its | 
origin in Medixval times) was heartily inspir- 
ing, and although the programme was long 
the enthusiasm was as marked at the end of 
the concert as at the beginning. 
Lovis C. ELson, 


MUSICAL. °... 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s symphony concert opened with Mr. G. 
W. Chadwick’s strong and rmavenive “ibaibosiena® 
overture, heard ior the first time here at one of last sea- 
son’a concerts. It was listened to again with renewed 
pleasure and interest, gaining upon a second hearing in 
force, Clearness and effect. It wxs splendidly played 
and aroused long continued applause. It was followed 
by Max Kruch’s second concerto for yiloljn, § work less 
familiar than the composer’s pupular first concer'o, 
and, if we are not mistaken it was given for the 
first time in its entirety upon this occasion. 
It is melodious and has a peculiar charm in iis easy 
and graceful flow; but as a whole it 1s monctonous in 
point of style, Jacking the variety of effect and the con- 
trasts in color, and also something of the fire and 
strength that characterize its com anion work. It was 
played by Mr. Otto Roth,a young member of the or 
chestra who has not before appeared as a soloist at these 
concerts. He has asweet and pure tone, an able and 
flexible technique, and a style marked by fine 
finish, purity of taste, an artistic sentiment. 
His playing was steadily interesting, chaste, and ex- : 
pressive, and the vigorous applause that greeted him | 
at the end of the concerto and the three hearty recalls | 
he received were fairly won and thoroughly deserved. 
Three movements from Berlioz’s “Romeo ard Juliet” } 
Symphony, the Introduction, the Adagio, and the 
Scherzo came next, and were played with wonderful | 
beauty and richness of color, and perfection of finish, 
the orchestra rising to its highest point of efijciency, | 
and winning an enthusiastic acknowledgment for its | 
work. The whole ended with a magnificent perform. | 
ance of the *‘Meistersinger” overture. 
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EIGHTEENTH SyMPHONY ConcERrT.—Even the |/ hin @agner should be oftener represented | _ 
surliest fault-finder at the eighteenth symphony |) a Ei Sane are ie eta ra, oe | 
concert might have observed that to the audience be’ TOBLAMEINS, at) NAG 8 bundant reason t 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, — | 
_ The symphony concert last Saturday evening | TF ntve? « 

‘was certainly one of the most remarkable concerts | lis 

ever given here. The progranrme was admirable, | The programme of last evening’s concert, 
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aa ty ie lovers as satisfied Sa rday evening. At the same 
at large—as intelligent a class of music lovers | time everybody was pleased ; for a more delight. | 


red a concert hall—the program was un- mean : | | 
Oe Liiie aneioty ind. True, it is easy enough to ful Symphony concert, from any point of view, 
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protest against any selection that is exclusively 
confined to modern composers, as but too often 
such protests have their sole origin with the musi- 
cal creed of the objector. While owning to hav- 
ing derived no special enjoyment from a renewed 
hearing of Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo and J uliet” sym- 
phony, the wisdom of Mr. Gericke’s choice is 1n 
this respect entitled to a higher endorsement than 
that which has its dependency upon a mere ques- 
tion of taste or creed. Just how musically Ber- 
lioz wrote cannot best be decided from the stanc- 
point of the individual! listener. The greater one's 
independence of creed, the more just and. discrim- 
inating will be the appreciation of Berlioz, not 
perhaps as a composer, in the sense that other 
great musicians have been composers, but as the 
- greatest master of the orchestra that has yet lived. 
Considerable of this symphony is more impres- 
sive by its studied grace and quaintness than by 
any such elements as melodiousness and sympa- 
thy, but itis a wondrously scored work, and, to 
the student of instrumentation it has not its par- 
allel as a tone-painting. It was played with all 
the dynamic accuracy, contrast, brilliancy and 
refinement of the Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
best work. ‘The concerto for the evening was Max 


has not been.given by this organization. In 


repeating the overture ‘“Melpomene,” by Mr. 
G.W. Chadwick, Mr. Gericke did a very gracious 
act, and he must have felt that it was recog- 
nized by the reception which it obtained from 


the autdlience. Since tts first performance by | 
the Symphony Orchestra, in 1887, it has been 


given in Copenhagen by the Symphony Capelle 


of that place. This is very significant, 
and is a_ deserved _ trivute to the 
worth of Mr. Chadwick as a composer 
and of the particular composition. The 


/ overture was given a clean and careful perform- 


ance throughout, and a second hearing only in- 
tensified its beauties. The closing number was 
Wagner’s introduction to ‘Die Meistersinger,”’ 
one of the operas to be given by the German 
Opera Company in April. The orchestra was at 
its best here, and the march rhythm of the 
trumpets and harp, the ‘Prize Song” of 
Walther, and the bright movement of the clos- 
ing melody, were at_once recognizable. It was 
delightfully rendered, and was appreciated, we 


‘are sure, by the entire audience. The other se- 


lection was three movements from the ** Romeo 
and Juliet’? Symphony by Berlioz. Each move- 
ment was a gem, and the rendition was such as 
this orchestra only can give. The audience ap- 
parently enjoyed this as much as anything on. 


to: begin ‘with, the separate numbers—al) of them | with Mr. Otto Roth as soloist, was: i 
modern works—fitting well togerher, and, at the | Overture, ‘‘Melpomene”’... ....Chadwick | 
same time, affording ail degirable contrast. The | Concerto for violin, No. 2,in D minor ...Bruch 
performance, too, was absolutely masterly from Sales ik. from Romeo and Juliet 
ot, aga yo _. ni agg. es Roamanie <iuty Aarven Introduction, “Die Meistersinger”’ 
ighes ? 3 ick’ ; 

standing the fuct that seme of the music given |. me. Chadwick S OVORHaEE omphas ned ae 
can be ranked only with what is technically most impression it made last year,—that itis a strong 
‘difficult in all orchestral writing. Added to this | 924 Clearly written work. The spirit and pur- 
was the almost unprecedented success of a young, | POS, if not the musical individuality, of its 
hitherto unheard violinist. The programme was; | 2Uthor are evident throughout, and the man- | 
‘Chadwick: “Melpomene,” {Overture to an ,imagi- | ner in which he has executed his artistic task 


nary Tragedy, . Swati 
Bruch: Violin-concerte No’ 2. must command respect and admiration, both 


Berlioz: ‘‘Féte at Capulet’s House,” “Balcony scenes” 
ine dr Queen Sis drten the? mse ea for the excellence of the themes, and for the 
jee pilier sym hony. 3 masterly and dignified way in which they are | 
Bere ee, © “Die Meistersinger von Niirn- | developed. When one has personal and local 
pride in a work it is practically impossible to 


Mr. Otto Roth ‘was the violinist. 
amin ph hare Svea gt asap pedi gie pete: make just comparison of it with those which 
. ? , ‘ ; : . 
made the impression of being the strongest work are ma in the ordinary course of things. We 
the composer had yet given to the public. At must e content, then, with recording a great 
this last hearing the overture made a doubly fine satisfaction that a Boston musician has pro- 
impression. It is surely a beautiful and noble duced a work which is likely frequently to be 
composition from beginning to end, The work | heard elsewhere, and which will, wherever 


Bruch’s, No. 2,—op. 44, the soluist being Mr. Otto | the programme, and the tuneful melodies, par- , 
Roth. Itis no such important acquisition to the af top in the adagio, appealed directly to every 
, , iolin ¢ uld induce vio- | auditor. | | 
linists to Sook at it regi sme were it not for| The soloist was Mr. Otto Roth—the fourth a | 
. € the composer’s first concer- violin player of the Symphony Orchestra heard | 
the deserved rame of the compose d pur- | 22 Sele numbers. No better tribute to the worth | 
tos. It is difficult enough for all intents and pur- | of this orchestra can be found than the fact that 
poses; it now and then penetrates to the stilly | it contains four artists on the same instrument 
depths of the unfathomable, and despite it being | capable of doing such work, Mr. Roth had a 
a somewhat soulless composition, its technical hearty reception, and BAY oe. in a masterly man- 
structure is admirable. Mr. Roth’s performance | Her Bruch’s concerto No. 2,in D minor. It was 
was quite as indicative of his youth as was his Rag Se fae addition to the programme, and 
q r. Roth’s 


! laying was clear and beautiful. His 
appearance. He played with considerable ease, | technique coutd hardly be improved, and the 


finish, correctness and purity of style, but with performance fully justified the abundant. ap- 

very little of either the intellectual or the emo-| plause with which he was greeted, as well by 

tional vitality that the composition required. The | his fellow musicians as by the audience, At the 

concert, which begun with that masterly creation | N6xt concert will be given an overture by 
W. Chadwick, his ‘‘Melomene’”’ overture, Brahms, Capriccio, by Gradiner (first time in 

na ith the yoicetal ‘Die Meistersinger,’’ eae ere Se iat and songs 

n wi ; ares ey , 

Wanner. Mr. Gericke’s readings were as usual y an artist to be announce 

unimpeachably effective, while the orchestra s 

work througout the concert was as has been 


noted in the reference to Beriloz’s symphony. 


is serious, earnest and intense in expres- performed, make a distinct addition to the ar- | 
‘Sion, ‘without. either dryness or bombast,  tistic reputation of our city. | 
and brilliant, without triviality. The orchestra- Its rendering last evening was, {fon the or-. 
tion, too, is admitable, showing not only the skil- chestra’s part, more brilliant and sympathetic | 
ful :-hand, but the artistic perception of what is and, on the conductor’s, much more consider- | 
ne: ae well, Neither in the working outnor ’ 4, than a year ago. The improvement waé 


the scoring does the composer once lose head and : : , 
allow himself to do anything out of keeping with most evident during the intense measures of 


the general character of the work. Tne applause the climax which, with slight slowing of tempo 
that followed was as hearty as it was thoroughly | 224 considerable lengthening of the pause after 
earned, The manner in which the three Berlioz | the drum stroke, became immensely more clear 
movements were conducted and played was noth- | and effective. 

ing short of wonderful; Beriioz himself could Bruch’s new concerto seems not sogood as 
pcre saa pag flawin the truly magnifi- | the old one. It is in his straightforward and 
: ring of the balcony scene, while } frequently commonplace style, and at 


the Queen Mab scherzo was hike 
bit of magic. What the composer once | 22 rate adds nothing to his reputation. 


wrote of a certain performanee of this | ™“t Roth’s rendering was finely finished and 
Scherzo in Brunswick might be répeated—of this received with great enthusiasm. The lack of 
one: “The orchestra * *°* made itself so lit. | breadth and strength in treatment which he 
tle, 80 cunning and soft, that never, I think, dia | showed particularly in the recitation is hardly 
_ the ihvisible queen flit more gaily through more | to be condemned in a first appearance. : 
Silent harmoni¢s.” The grand ‘‘Meistersinger” | Mr. Gericke had a hard struggle with the 
ee was also superbly given at every point. band during the first movement of the sym- 
r. Roth came, saw and conquered. He had phony, and so bothered the brass that one 


hardly played a measure when you saw that he 
had the whole audience completely in his grasp. player had a measure to spare after everyone 


His tone—large, rich, smooth and telling—is ex- else had done. The last two movements and 
ceptionally fine, his intonation perfect, his tech- | te Wagner overture were splendidly given 
nique apparently flawless. Every note and phrase This week’s instrumental numbers are 
_ Stood out with complete clearness. And better | Brahms’s Academic Overture, a new “Capric- 
than all this was the soulful expressiveness, the |cio” by Gradener, and Mozart’s “Jupiter” 


admirable grace of his playing. Here isayoung |symphony. The soloist is yet to be announced. 
artist who should go far! The audience was fairly | | | 
in raptures, as well it might be. In a word, Mr. 

| Roth played superbly. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


STON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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XIX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9TH, AT 8, P.M. 
PROGRAMME. 


J. BRAHMS. ACADEMIC OVERTURE. 


F, MENDELSSOHN. ARIA. “Infelice.” 


H. GRADENER. CAPRICCIO. 


SONGS WITH PIANO. 


B. GODARD. a) L’ AMOUR. 
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W. A MOZART. SYMPHONY, in C major. (Jupiter). 
(Composed, 1789. ) 
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NINETEENTH CONCERT. 


The following programme was given in Mu- 
sic hall last evening, Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen 


_ being the singer: 


a 
| Symphony, in C Maj or (Jupiter) 


| 


- Academic Overture.. 


(b) Dites eave 
.. Mozart 


Unfortunately a large part of the PEE Ne of 


| the Academic overtttre must be lost toan Amer- 


| ican audience, to whom the numerous student 
songs out of which it is made are unfamiliar. 
One can easily imagine, however, what tre-| 
mendous effect such a work would have upon | 


the hearers for whom it was composed,—the | 


students and professors to whom its themesare | 
as wall known and as significant as ‘Hail Co- 
lumbia” and “The Star Spangled Banner” are 
tous. It wassplendidly given by our orches 


| tra. Especially brilliant was the closing ‘‘Gau- 


delight to listen to her. 


| 


| 


deamus” with its finely sustained playing of 
the brass and its crisp and incisive accompani- 
ment of the strings. We should hardly. know 


| where to look for a more ear-satisfying piece of 


orchestral composition than this very coda. 
The Gradener Capriccio is to all appearances 


| playful enough but quite fails to make the 
| hearer gay. 


The orchestra’s perfect rendering 
of it clearly showed the care and finish with 
which itis written - 

One needs only tosay that the Mozart sym- 
phony was given, for it goes without saying 


| that the rendering was admirably satisfactory. 


And yet, after all, there is something disap- 
pointing in all the performances of the sym- 
phonies of Haydn, and Mozart, and even of Beet- 
hoven, by a band in which the strings are at 
least twice as numerous as they were in those 
for which these composers conceived their 
works. The hearing of the Brahms serenade in 
Chickering hall the other evening aroused 
again the wish that we might hear one of ‘‘The 
Nine” given, not, indeed, in a hall so small as 


| Chickering’s, but in a hall for which a string 
_ band made up on the basis of eight first vio- 


lins would be sufficient. For there are a multi- 
tude of effects of color which even a casual look 
at a score suggests that are lost in the best Mu- 
Sic hall performances, and lost quite as much 


_ by the numerical distortion of the band as by 


the size of the hall. 

If every moment of Mrs. Allen’s singing were 
like the best moments of it,—like last evening’s 
rendering of the closing measures of the 
“Infelice,” for instance,—it would be unalloyed 
She may be greatly 
praised for her rendering of the Godard songs, 
which, by the’ way, are becoming pretty 
familiar to concert-goers. 

No concert this week. 


—— — met Deere, Se ee ee 


remains to be 


| “expectations could have be a 


raided by the programme announced for 


| Saturday evening, and in so far the concert 
| was. less of a disappointment than it might | 


otherwisg have been. Mozart’s C major sym- 
phony is a great work, and the Academic over- | 


| ture a decidedly clever piece of occasional - 
| Composition, but neither was of a quality to 
arouse anything buta very moderate amount 


of enthusiasm. Here is the programme: 


Academic overture.......eceee- 
Arla—‘‘Jnfelice’...........-F. 
Benes. 
‘epmaiiehiak SS ee rari 
"Amour. (5) Dites moi. 
Symphony. in u, mador, (Jupiter.) W. A. Mozart 
(C omposen. 1789.) 
Soloist— Mrs Ge nehres Allen. 


When Brahms wrote the Academic over- 
ture, he had a definite purpose in view: to 
make the most effective use possible of stu- 
dent songs in a serious orchestral composition. 
That he has succeeded few will deny, but 
what does this success amount to? A clever 
and ingenious use of these familiar tunes m 
one and another kind of counterpoint, and on 
the whole, perhaps, a better overture than 


could have. been written on the same subjects 
OF pn most modern composers; if the degree 
.8 given to musicians to stimulate 


| oie dtd faculties, it does not appear to 


have served the purpose in the best way. At 


any rate, Brahms seems to need something of 


a very different kind to bring out his best and 
deepest inspiration. Itis hardly necessary to 
say that the overture received a careful and 


accurate rendering at the hands of Mr. Gericke 
and the orchestra. 


Mr. Gradener 
at the Symphony concerts, once last year and 
once this; beyond the fact of having his name 
appear on the programine, there seems to be 
no reason why these pieces should Page per | 
fotmed; certainly their merit does not entitle 
them to it. Mr. Gradener’s capriccio is cor-— 
rectly written, there is nothing in it to shock 
the most penatisve Nai soe but where, O where 
are the ideas? We have had one piece at 
these concerts hat was less interesting than 
Mr. Gradener’s capriccio, and that was his 
“Lustspiel Overture,” played Jast year; but 
why should Rheinberger, to mention one in-- 
stance out of many, Wait four years for a séc- | 
ond hearing at the ing! concerts, when | 
we have to ‘put up with such things as the 
capriccio in quesiion? 
it were possible to say ma frome new 
about Mozart’s symphony it would be a pleas- 
ure to say it; but the subject is well-nigh ex- 
hausted by this time, and when the excellent 
orchestral performance is meniioned, in which | 
care aud eng) liousness were shown, little ) 
Mrs. E.. Humphrey Allen had no very grate- 
ful task to perform in singing Mendelssohn’s 
concert aria, she brought to the task rhe | pine, 
a generally good intonation and an intel Hagens 
conception of the music. The songs of 
ard are quite charming in their way, and - 
these Mrs, Allen’s singing was quite in keeping 
with her rendering of the aria. The concert 
for next Saturday is omitted, and on ch | 
23 we shall listen to the following inusic: 
Overture, “Die Verkaufie Braut”’..F. Smetna 
Concerto for bianetorte, Mees, and vio- 
uy lonce 7 p : ts v. epee att 
nfinish m ony in minor - 
| tae Rs mee Mf Schubert 
Allegro moderato ndante con moto, — 
Scherzo apr iosicse: ocsecerceees Ant, DVOPRI,! 
soloiste-ar. B. J. Lang, Mr. iran Knei-. ! 
sel, Mr. Fritz Giese. aoe 


.J, Brahms | 
Mendlessohn | 
| EE 4 da" ogc clin'the 00 e600 eee 


| of Vienna has been | 
honored twice by having his works performed 
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The Symphony concert this week was dull. A capriccio by 
Griidener was the only bit of modern fire on the list, and that 
was so short and symmetrical that it could not create a con- | 
flagration. This was the program : 


Academic Overture. .....-.s-+++eees wenn gather eessaeea Cake. 8 
Bdin** FaGetiee oy o'05 onic gasses das 09% Lo garde ce womereee tess 


H. Gridener 


PROG. usosssccvdarsstpestet eee spaced sap ese seses £2490! 

sé ’ » i | ; ; : 
ar rag de | Songs with piano......----+2 eeeeseeres oe setae B. Godard 
| . Mrs. Allen. 


Symphony, in C major (** Jupiter’)... cece cece reese eer eees W. A. Mozari 
(Composed 1789.) 

| The Academic Overture, with its idealization of such a pro- 

| saic theme as ‘‘ Was kommt dort von der Héh,”’ was given 
with the perfection which has characterized all the overtures 
given this season. I am aware that the Mendelssohn aria 
deals in kid gloved agony, but Mrs. Allen could have erer 
more fervor to the close without any harm resulting. ‘She sang 
smoothly in all her numbers, but rather too calmly at times. The 
Gridener number could have been a great deal more Lg RM : 
and yet not have reached the fire of Liszt or Dvorak in | 
work. It served well to display the dash and brio of the first 
violins, however. What can be said that is new about the great- 
est symphony of the eighteenth century ? It is always cope 
ing, charming in symmetry and interpreted by sucha caretu an 
conservative conductor as Mr. Gericke, becomes a revelation 
of tonal beauty. Its finale is more earnest than any of se | 
endings which so jovially sparkle in the other symphonies 0 
The second and third movements were the most 
heartily appreciated by the audience, but all four of the | 


movements were flawlessly played. Nevertheless it would 
n well to have had a trifle of Liszt, Saint-Saéns, 
ded sensationalist on the pro- 
al proceedings and to 






























: 
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its epoch. 


have bee | 
Bizet or some other worldly min 


gram to give a fillip to the classic 


, ' 
heighten their effect by contras 
In the press of concerts of this week a few have had to go | 


“unhonored and unsung.” | could not go to Miss Neally | 


| 
Stevens’ piano recital, nor to the 


first of Perabo’s concerts (I | 
will try to describe the second next week), nor to the pIGhes- 

tral club concert. Of course, I could write about them ay | 
impartially, for, not having heard them, I am totally unbiased , | 
but there is a growing preju 


dice against this most charming of 
methods, and I suppose that 


I must bow to it. Next week 
there will be but few concerts, and I will spend the earlier 
part of it in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. I will, return to 
Boston just in time to hear a 


n analysis of Beethoven's op. 106, | 
which is to be delivered at 3 P. M. 








Friday (my train gets in at | 


” ’ b 
‘o “© DPD, V.”) at Mr. Faelten's concert Dy 
consinzailiany 7 Louis C, ELSON. 


——— 




























































































































—— ; ' Fs COCR WEE i Di i ia” ie L h gok Cainer cre: Si a gales Bt 
BOSTON SYMPHONY. ORCHESTRA. . | next) is: Smetana, overture to “Die verkaufte | ety 
The programme of the Nineteenth Symphony Braut” ; Beethoven, trio concerto, for pianoforte, . 9 4 
| concert was as follows: | _” | violin and violoncello; Schubert, unfinishgd sym- == =| 
‘ Brahms; Overture. Bagg: | phony in B minor; IT | 080... te WA) | 343f 
Men deleschn Gone cert aria, “infect” Messrs. b. J. Lang, Franz Kneisel and Fritz Giese ,; _ Pat | 
Godard: Songs with pianoforte, “L'Amour,” “Dites |! Play in the trio ot 
Mozart: Symphony in @ (“‘Jupiter.”) a ie 
Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen was the singer. a “ ay, 
yi 


With every fresh hearing, Brahms’s Academic | _ 


" he 
7 Dae 444 Y 
, pomer,” | : 
= 
y 


a) ity 


Overture seems finer and finer—so fine, in- | eee 
deed, that with all one’s musical enjoyment } Nineteenth Sy “P hony ‘Con 


of it, and with all that other enjoy-| Mrs. Humphrey Allen, Soloist, | 
ment which comes from association, one seid 


a 

‘ys i 18 
i 
vo 


“ 
| 





is liable to forget what a tour deforce in composi- | | | oe | 
tion the thing is. How easy it would have been Bin nineteenth symphony concert P sie. ne eh 
to take allthese clean-cut and taking students’ |..,... " a re 
songs and cook up an overture out of them that | ae pe wah” Overture, Op. 80.40.44 Be oh 
should be brilliant, if you please, but, in theend, | apriccio, op. 4.00.0... cseesecceecee H Gviidener Po 
amere potpourri! How difficult to make any- a. L'Amour.) |, | ae ae ee 
thing else out of them! Such musical material | §°285 with piano} : } teeveeeeeeesens GOUAEG | ne 
is, perhaps, the most difficult imaginable to work hbgretan sin So RAR 


up into an organic composition. Each little son item: Mae ti) Le 
is 0 complete in itself, and 80 concise in its oan Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen was the soloist. <4} =f] | 
pleteness, that it il] suffers that dismemberment, Rican. | 
that being resolved into its prime factors, , iS a 
which is one of the elements of the. Py the Thomas Orchestra. Meanwh‘le Gride 


and the whole tune is so well known, it hangs to- wuich Mr. Gericke produced in Music Hall last mg i 
gether so naturally, that nine ears out of ten will | seaso., the incontestable dryness of which wa? Pat 
rebel at not hearing the next phrase follow imme- | ‘ nmediately manifest. The Capriccio is the bet- TM 


diately after. Properly speaking, a mousical| ter work of the two—though both are wall Get ee 


ad 
pe is the melodic germ, or one of the germs,/ made. ‘It ig such a caprice as a serious-m rdé-1 A “i 
large and finely organized composition; brt what reise. Ct 


_ theme can be less capable of such devsicjpment. te Bohemian revel that Overay aaa ih 


than one which, like these little students’ songs pgs tae but withal, @ piece of ape 
is already complete and fully organized in iveclt? elastic lightness, It sounds well, and the or- 
‘et Brahms has here so done his work | ° stra gave ‘t style, albeit the horns leaked a 
eS tO make you feel all the poetic | littleonce. Brahms’s overture, based on fa- 
association of the melodies he has used, so as to | Miliar student-songs of Germany, is a finework — 


t 


make them serve his constructive purpose toaT,| learned in manner but interesting. Why w! He 





yet soasto make their dismemberment in the | not Prof. Paine do something of the kind for ria 
process of thematic treatment seem no matter of | American college songs—but have we a litera- ae 
regret, but even interesting and entrancing. To | ture in that department worthy the effors.? Mc ct 
fi meee took a real master, one who had as much | zart’s symphony is such a wonder{ul combi a" on 
rete ration, and more, in his manner of treat tion of science and inspiration that we are over et, 

8 Material, than went to produce that materi ywuelmed at the remembran f iod mab ans Ay 
itself. Griidener’s Capriccio is a work which, at te wh soli a ee period aor eal Ly 
the first hearing, at least, sounds terribly like remote when we inc ned to deny Mozart — sot ee 
Kapellmeistermusik. Routine, a certain clever- {| 55100 of the last named quality. ee BRR 
ugliness are here to be recognized. Upon the the familiar Mendelssohn scene with an an ig 3 ke 


whole, it seems to be a work of creditable | Confidence, but with less vocal freedom than ro eae 
mediocrity. If it had been a prize-composition | had expected from her; the Godard songs aré| = | 
it could hardly have been less interesting. Both best fitted for a smaller room than Music Hi i, Say 





> 
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the overture and the Capriccio were superbly though they had the merit of freshness. ng ‘he ¢ yah 
played. As for the ever-glorious Mozart sym- | will be no concert this week; the progr am ec L: Ne 
ty Mr. Gericke and the orchestra did wonders | the 20th concert is: Overture, “Die verkavits - ye 

t. i y 


aay Braut,’’ Smetana; Concerto fur Pianoforte, V.o-_ 
Mrs. Allen, whose face ono was heartily glad to lin ana Violoncello, Beethoven (Mr. Tenn Mr. 


cers ~ 
¥ q 
pes 


668 once more on the platform, sang Mendels- Ky eicel and Mr.Giese) ; Symphony (Unfinished), 


Sohn’s “Infelice” exceedingly well; with a sure- wenraee L.! 1h 
ness and solidity of style that let the music tell-its | Echubert ; Scherzo Cap riccioso, Dvorak, ‘nen Pa 
own story. If one might have wished forsome- |  Nipeets—No less a connoisseur than Mn 
what more of emotional grace at this point or |’. 1] a Brot who has heard all the t BEE es i vy 
that, one felt the satisfaction of listening toa tras in Europe time and a gain “and who} oe ii 
singer who could hold her own in the music, | rl) el, ae eee ies 


and sing it with the ease, aplomb and fire it de- | tured but a few weeks since Sisrte z=) 
_Manded, In the Godard songs Mrs. Allen was rip to Paris and the Con ntnaasah Rs Ae Mes 0 Boe 
| ; . ymphony Orchestra is better than a 
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Academic Overture 
Aria, ** Infelice”’ 


| The Academic Overture, with its idealizatior 


bai Mendelssohn — 
ADIIOCIOs Ope Bi ved cc stsccccece sees Hi. -Griidener » 


Godard 


I ‘THEATRES AND por ti pega ve i ONES 
. eg — | _} The next programme. ven Saturday after 
ae | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. _ § next) is: Smetana, overture to “Die verkaufte 
: ll. A capriccio by The programme of the Nineteenth § ho Braut’”’; Beethoven, trio concerto, for pianoforte 
The Symphony concert this week was dull. | prog r ymphony 
; , violin and viol lo; “ 
Griidener was the only bit of modern fire on the list, and that ae acheigeed - eS chene de any miaael Wicda cobeces anatase 
h d symmetrical that it could not create a COf- , Mendelssohn: Concert aria, “Infelice.” Messrs. Lb. J. Lang, Franz Kneise) and Fritz Gi 
was so short and sy . | | Griidener: Oapriccio. oe ‘ re — 
flagration. This was the program : : Godard: Songs with pianoforte, “L'Amour,” “Dites <i play tn the trio concerto. | 
Mozart: Symphony in 6 (“Jupiter.’’) a 
Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen was the singer. MUSICAL Ni ATTERS. 
With every fresh hearing, Brahms’s Academic | 4 
eet H. Gridener Overture seems finer and finer—so fine, in- | . 
| Capriccio f Dicken | deed, that with all one’s musical enjoyment } Nineteenth Symp hony Concert, 
“L'Amour,” | cones with piano . God | of it, and with all that other enjoy- Mrs. Humphrey Allen, Soloist, 
© Dites Moi, pies ment which comes from association, one | : 
5. ; _ is liable to forget what a tour deforce in cowposi- The ni ae 
aay ter”? | : é ninet i 
| Symphony, in C major (* Jupiter )...- tion the thing is. How easy it would have been was: eteenth symphony concert programm, 
| (Composed 1789.) a to take all these clean-cut and taking students’ ' | 
1 of such a pro- songs and cook up an overture out of them that 
eo ee boo i hould be brilliant, if you please, but, in the end 
| i der Hah,” was given it os » BOS, ' 
saic theme as ‘‘ Was kommt dort von | a * amere potpourri! How ditficult to make any- a. L’Amour. 
with the perfection which has characterized all the overtures 3 thing else out of them! Such musical material | £0225 with piano) - . Bitte ok oF 
his season. I am aware that the Mendelssohn aria i is, perhaps, the most difficult imaginable to work Symphory inC m ot arsine 
given lt is Mrs. Allen could have given up into an organic composition. Each little song Mrs. E. H h All 
deals in kid gloved agony, but Mrs. vin ; is 80 complete in itself, and so concise in its com- | Th ee ee, See eee the soloist. r 
e without any harm resulting. She sang pleteness, that it il] suffers that dismemberment, | € bovelty, comparatively speaking, was the 


e fervor to the clos bee “ | * 
i thly in all her numbers but rather too calmly attimes. Lhe > | that being resolved into its prime factora, Capriccio which was played here ten years ago 
smoo 


RES which is one of the elements of the VY the Thomas Orchestra. Meanwhile Gridener 
+: re capricious 

Gridener number could have been a great deal pe: e | y mod matic development in the symphonic style, a8 written anoverture, ‘Lustspiel” (to aCom- | 
and yet not have reached the fire of Liszt or vora in such | Try to treat one phrase, or figure, of it by itself, edy— probably some cynic gave it @ name), 
I ced well to display the dash and brio of the first | and the whole tune is so well known, it hangs to- Wuwich Mr. Gericke produced in Music Hall last 

work, it ser a 4 be said that is new about the great- | ‘ gether so naturally, that nine ears out of ten will | seaco”, the incontestable dryness of which wa7 

s, however. What ca Seely © ie ctuawe eas. | i rebel at not hearing the next phrase follow imme- | ‘ imediately manifest. The Capriccio is the bet- 
linterpreted by sucha careful and | 
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est symphony of the eighteen 
ing, charming in symmetry an¢ } 
conservative conductor as Mr. Gericke, 


diately after. Properly speaking, a musical ter work of th | 
@ two—though bot | 
theme is the melodic germ, or one of the germs, made. gh both are well 


which the composer is to make develop into a 
large and finely organized composition; brt what 


of tonal beauty. Its finale ‘s more earnest than any of the | _ theme can be less capable of such devsit pment 
than one which, like these little students’ songs, 


, . ; f | 
hi ee C kle in the other symphonies OF | hie +> 
endings which so jovially spa! | fed att gs pe "is already complete and fully organized in itself? elagtic lightness, It sounds well, and the or- 
its epoch. The second and third moveme : | ct Brahms has here so done his work | °'@Stta gave :t style, albeit the horns leaked a 
heartily appreciated by the audience, but all four of the | "  «s to make you feel all the poetic | littleonce. Brahms’s overture, based on fa- 
pabad flawlessly played. Nevertheless it would | + | @ssociation of the melodies he has used, so as to | Miliar student-songs of Germany, is a fine work 
movements were ‘rifle. of Liast, Seint-Saéns, > | make them serve his constructive purpose toaT,,| learned in manner but interesting. Why will 
have been well to have had a trifle « ee, ee | yet soasto make their dismemberment in the | not Prof. Paine do something of the kind for 
Bizet or some other worldly minded sensationalist on the pro- | » | Process of thematic treatment seem no matter of | American college songs—but have we a litera- 
a fillip to the classical proceedings and to | ) | Tegret, but even interesting and entrancing. To} ture in that department worthy the effor.? Mc 
gram to Eve hag | i rs this took a real master, one who had as much | zart’s symphony is such a wonderiul combina- 
heighten their effect by contras . a ate cae | ; ety pomie and more, in his manner of treating | tion of science and inspiration that wo are ove1 
In the press of concerts of this week a few have | 's material, than went to produce that material | y iielmed at the remembrance of & period not so 
bh d and unsung.” I could not go to Miss Neally | : ag Gridener’s Capriccio is a work which, at! +. mote when we inclined to deny Mozart pos 
‘*unhonore ; | € irst hearing, at least, sounds terribly like : ; i 
Stevens’ piano recital, nor to the first of Perabo's concerts (1 | | Kapellmeistermusik. Routine, a certain p Sine session of the last named quality. 
: lait a! Maeevine Ue second next week), nor to the orches- | ness, and a general absence of downright | Mrs. Allen, who was cordially welcomed, gave 
will try Of course, I could write about them most | | ugliness are here to be recognized. Upon the *é familiar Mendelssohn scene with an artis.’s 
tral club concert. “VI © Pe ei aetakad «| : whole, it seems to be a work of creditable | CDfidence, but with less vocal freedom than we 
imp artially, for, not having heard them, at ) mediocrity. If it had been a prize-composition bad expected from her; the Godard songs are 
but there is a growing prejudice against this most charming © it could hardly have been less interesting. Both best fitted for a smaller room than Music Hall, 
u r , T suppose that I must bow to it. Next week the overture and the Capriccio were superbly though they had the merit of freshness. There 
rere. vp d I will spend the earlier Played. As for the ever-glorious Mozart sym- | will be no concert this week; the programme of 
there will be but few concerts, and 1 ; phony, Mr. Gericke and the orchestra did wonders | the 20th concert is: Overture, “Die yerkavits 
part of it in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. Il will, return 4 ; sg nda  Braut,’’ Smetana; Concerto for Pianoforte, a: | 
Boston just in time to hear an analysis of Beethoven's op. 100, hori: eee ee pee was rearing 09% Me lin and Violoncello, Beethoven (Mr. Lang, Mr. 
hich is to be delivered at 3 P. M. Friday (my train gets in at | on whe pattorm, sang mende's- Kneisel and Mr.Giese) ; Symphony (Unfinished), © 
whic 
2:50, with a big 


Sohn’s “Infelice”’ exceedingly well; with a sure- ¢ } 
“DP, V.”) at Mr. Faelten’s concert by ness and solidity of style that let the music tell its Schubert; Scherzo Capricéioso, Dvorak, ; 


Louis C. ELson. 7 | Own story. If one might have wished for some- | Nuggets—No less a connoisseur than Mr. 
what more of emotional grace at this point or | 4\jen Brown, who has heard all the best orches-— 
that, one felt the satisfaction of listening toa ‘ d : | Ry 

tras in Europe time and again, and who is re- 
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It is such a caprice as a serious-minde1 
professor might occasional'be guilty of—not the _ 
sort of Bohemian revel that Dvordk or Saint. 
Saens can pen, but withal, a pieca of semi- 


becomes a revelation | 


ee <r 


a 


singer who could hold her own in the music, 
and sing it with the ease, aplomb and fire it de- 
Mmanded. In the Godard songs Mrs, Allen was 


/ 


turned but a few weeks since from a winter 
trip to Paris and the Continent, says the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is better than any.—Mr, 
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wl pit | iia he: oe netad oP we cog , ; wt a Civ: L ing ‘ ie eli a wo Se ety i C ; ; Ww vf “ a ‘ 4 n ane si 
| piatde | “ap ote Paar gh Ay eve ey ‘ualcharacter. = © I enunciation of the tet eon, and | 
ei aa or ~ P art ; = — — ~ te Pin . Sait me ( HeSige ee ic chs +: m a1 Tes ne ; suc posi . vea nC 4 art <} on) eX ha i ; ad Je musicia z yan . % G he FeCNe) 2) of ; y r 1S 
. Lite Pig , 233 \; ae Ph, ote ee - gee ‘ae pecu lar wer. The overture gave as usual y snd t ris a" n the th | recalled Later she’ A she hear Uy 
i. oll A rt 4 iz Io , , . Bw soa Ate . Tay) ming 
—Tnatrr mental Music 3 and great ot ut, and was enthusiastically ap-. which intervened bet I} j accompaniment pang ts “<* ch’s. 
eoenpadeneinand plaud and his death. But hi L’Amour” and “Dites-moi ‘sion y odard 
“ Vd, 


JU | 
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apa The least familiar orchestral number the last its: aking the 
Ce ae : we st its’ childlike ingenuousne istake which * 

~ Voeal Selections. came midway of the programme and was a | [could not be forced away frome the Ine | bringing into th Eo, many fingers, make, of 

: Caprice, by Gradener, ba oe ae own inspiration, traced tor it. . | which are completely lost there. These two } 

lan acceptable but not in any wise re- od bs Pie A ee gt Peet i enapind has Pak yn LA ep mew ang rendered; but even 

h . Allen Si Ari markable overture, which was played ||; it has here said the last word. which | was impossible to judge co they'ae Ain 

rey-ailen INgS 22 ALIA} py mr. Gericke about a year ago, This | | ab had tosay inthisform. It is hardly pos- | impression as music, although Mrs, Allen is | 


| caprice, which is set down as the fourth in || Sible to think, that Mozart could have | 0° much ofa favorite for anything which. 


and a Brace of. Son . » ‘ siti : | | achieved anything greater than he accom- | ®2@ does to pass without so 
| 8 its author’s short list of compositions, 18 _| | Plished here, in these movements which | There will be no concert. on Saturday | 


ee i pleasant and entertaining and especially — ||| are as rich as they are beautiful, as j evenin : | 
BY | ; | : , a8 in- g next, but on the t . 
i | noticeable for the skilful use Sy makes of & it 8 hehe mg hee eee ernepatent, and as Ree tonte and sae performed ite sinetamale 
Dw, | small amount of prim erigl, Mr. Ly plain to follow. E rtered Bride” o 
Orchestral Numbers by Brahms, Mozart | Lothian has an elegant bit of a. mage _ | Portion of the symphony overfiows wih cer.o for piano, violin and-eello. ty te wabake 
and Gradener write, vane upen a rane press an Ronan 3 ong | Brcage Sy Oe 4 ne pray iyed with twice py sponsts. Lan ; Kneisel and Giese Schu : 
: a half long, with whic ave often | ny themes as are >} bert’s “Unfinished’’s ; 
| him fillup a six or eight minute _entr’acte | | veuncnaly necessary to its development, Scherzo fsumia ee and Dvorak’s 
Tho nineteenth symphony concert, given | M'2°sE oH Out about @ dozen mmutes with | | uaa shen towers eo tenes noscoven,s lemser HowaRb Matcow Tromwom, 
| ’ 0 | ‘ 1 @ move- 
Jast evening in Music Hall, began with the | g couple of figures scarcely more extensive. | yb from. Buthe seems so to abound in | ae Seen 
MAcademio" overture of Brahms, 0 called. | TO and managed vo convey something of / | them ‘toms shesr senses dehiehe sa ei MATTERS 
Sk : : ness, and managed to convey so | OL ‘ sense of delight aadiuaiek = 
‘not because its style has anything formal or | | rte to any imaginative listener 1am own fertility of thought. Even siirie theres |The Symphony Concert — Verdi’s “ 
dryly scholastic about it, but because 1ts sure, Lhe caprice starts off at once into a ade themselves into portions, each of | Bailoin M h * erais Un 
composition and original performance siz- | little persistent rattle and buzz, just such in | | ¥ ich soon becomes the text and impulse ? asanero —WNotes. 
it The programme was short ana there were no 


aval Be 3 | |for_ new considerations Each 
‘alized the bestowal of a doctor’s degree in shape as are wont to be used to suggest the ital a ‘ ac in 
x : ‘var. | fying of a spinning wheel or the tlutter of | charms and seems capable/| thrilling points of interest , 
Philosophy upon its henry by = ee leaves. Amore positive melody sets in, af- | of almost indefinite expansion; but | Saturday, although Prerpodehs hy = nt ga of 
sity of Bonn. It would not be weed ter this muruiur has been momentarily | | fae pe 3 be content until hej} cuted. Brahm’s Academic — Ovecston that 
D ropriate to me rough, irregular | ing wit tps . 

ne a work more approp broken down by so 8 & | ~ 1 each other, | idealization of college mus ¢c, was well secoivadl 


im . 7 | lternatin trasti iti 
ite to , chords in a strong cross accent, with a) ||| 4 g, contrasting, supporting an nite 
Eee purpose, nor would it be easy and a brisk movement, | opposing, with a fecundity, grace aud ae. and its ditferent themes, all popular students’ 


ie hit merry mood aK . ‘ 
select off-hand from all the writings of acy A with the original figure, || | Sance of contrivance and an inexhaustible | 80"%S, Were clearly set forth im a masterly reaa- 
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orateness of some of these movements i Mrs. i. t ; 

nts is | iY>. i. Humphrey A'len was the sol | 

sf mune, wines Wo aveeacejetepernate, Ataruah called suddenly go the wink, he eng 

. . s . bd L 4 4 ‘ 

For his learning and his | 137 then being enriched by a full horn flow seems so direct, so obvious and s0 spon- delssoba’s. “intel co mike bee hed ee 

TD mmand of orchestral resource | phrase or calmed by a quiet fong-drawn bar | | rancous that he can with ditticulty believe passionate f ea might have had more 
ave here employed to delight, cheer anden- }rtwo from the cooling tiutes, or yet again | a nirionte, how learned and how scien- | Saas bd Sr VOR in the climax. The tender 
te and not to edify and devote tostu-| made bumorous by the heavier agility of | apg en are, The constant changes of ; P@*88ses in “‘hehret wiedier’’ were given with 
J eae aa | the double basses, that the caprice justifies | ae rought about with an astonish- | #PPropriate feeling, The work is not ons o/ the 
dious attention. | its name and offers so much lively variety ae ingenuity, ar® so smooth and} most poweriul of the re;ertoire, although it is 
_ The scheme of the overture is a happy) that when it comes to an ends—which is | ea eney that {one must watch] diiicult, It sesms even im its moments of 
‘thought in several branches, for after @ does with quite & brilliant. trill in the firs ||| know th olow them, even though he | deepest anguish to have a certain formality of 
‘Dusy little introduction. which has for all violins—one feels that ne - Logan ig F pin ths | || F thet no oT ey cay hapa id mood | expression. it is the grief of a fashionable 
taken four or five numbe ntional al-; widow, weeping into a point lace handkerchief, 


he world the sound -of a hearty, lively as-_ a efaction. It is unflaggingly cheerful, | | | teration of it would have kept his attention 


ly, there are presented four favorite | ‘asional eruption of the emphatic || 80 alertand so gratified. and no figure is {h¢ ¢24, as intimated, is a litiie more ferv 
y; Pp and the ocvasion p || maintaine = 18 The two French chausons given by tke vouman 


student songs, which | choras already mentioned prevents it from | d so long as to make it wearisome, 
characteristic ' cho 5 elivery or De- | || and nothing whatsoever is allowed to im. ‘ster in the programme were scarcely fitted for 


‘ty. i becoming monotonous in its | | 
_ typify the odd and harassing beginning of eeoine tedious or trivial. Of course it is ||| pede the current of the thought or cloud. solarge a hall, as they had the subtle touches 


or e6 BP ah. me | . 1 | tl eas . ; “ . ‘ 
gint life—the “Fox” sone of the Mesh supertic al music, and has no sentimental | ahah cee gracious and wholesome temper of chamber musi¢ rather than the broaa stvie 


and the genial loftiness of “Gand- | gi-nificance; but in a fortnight there will | Wik, pervades the entire work. of the grand concert. 


; | . i till everybody ||. The orchestra played all thes» works wi 4 >. a 
us Igitur,” which are for all time, and | be Wagne enough in town to y ‘their best careand best 5 encinie. ode Ss with Gradener’s Capriccio was a pretty bit of 


a | ser > ’ ; j iti tand, an - | + eed i . 
gonnected with these “The Stately House” | with all the signiticance he cee “entertain- ‘served well the manly enthusiasm of the | WZitlimg, clashing gmusic, short and sym- 


os of ; i mer . 
Jand “The lLand-Father,” which are 4 See Se art ea ; overture, the light fancy of the caprice and | metrical, and served excellently to display the 
‘associated with great special col- | ne only other instrumental number was | 16 purity and nobility of thesymphony. | Strings. 


Jeviate festivities. Thus great salient points | the symphony, the Jast and greatest of the KMirs. E. Mumphrey-Alien Mozart's Jupiter symphony ended the pro-— 
Reo, . : : , nius of Mo- | | . : S ra yr i P 
in university experience and influence | three which cn) Be gnegapetne Le pnd Night || was the soloist, this being the evening for a pa It is not a work of great technicai 
ye ly f to miss | Zart, created wi ; vocalist 1 * a) allicuity, spite of its grandeur and its contr 
are indicated ey oe 7 ri pis ey ae weeks, Just why itshould be popularly : > re . I a hc although I have nothing | puntal touches. Naturally, the fugato of the 
‘thew meaning an elr invitation - | called the on which to base the impression, | finale lo 
‘ticivate in the_ pleasures which olaster **Jupiter’’ Symphony. | that there were ‘hones of securing Mine. ae hanes of oar Bre hacdn "bat the setont Gaal 
was ag the tf smawerk oF she overture, is not apparent; for although itis the great- || Albani’s appearance for this concert; atany third movements were the most exquisite in 
eee Se ever allows to be lost ta sight, | est work in its class up to the ‘time of | Ps eom Tunderstand that Mrs. Allen’s assist- their refinement of shading and the dainty 
he may choose to add to | composition, it has notning of the self-as- | ltt ance was ‘not enlisted until Fri. Character of their themes. Spite of the nebility 
nd qualify their natural | certive, imperious, dominating character | | hea morning, so that the audience is Of the Jupiter symphony, the concert, as @ 
reightforward simplicity by his counter’ | of the god, whose very calm was merely | || happened poogratulated that, as has whole, was too much devoted to the strict forms 
NO Stor his orchestration. He keeps them : ; or | eciore sometimes, Kosion has al-. of music, a Liszt symphonie b 
“poln fig- | that of the Thunderer in repose | ways in reserve an artist r * , poem (Dut not the 
Te Gener a 2 Senament soe Tomine mass in attitude of anticipation. If | pure, | || fill with credit the vncaut pane is | ‘ideale! ) ora Saint-Satns sensation, wonid 
ae “other material that the average hearer | tranquii, sweet loftiness, an entire absenco (| Dortant programme. Mrs, Alien’s first Have svaconod interest, and Lelpen (heel 


‘x pelievi ha of all me clousness, and the suggestion |) ap - . veia of the first and last number | 
‘might well be excused for believing that f all retricious h. be significant of the _|| 8PPearance was with the orchesrtra,to whose 1bers, if enly by 
ncidentals of composition had been of a reserved strength, be She } '| BecOmpaniment she ng Men de hn’ contrast. ‘This week there will be no symphony 
incl 1s d of the earth, whose || . < Issohn’s | concert, and the suburpan cities—New York, 


ns he chief stones of its corners. | ruler of Olympus an _ largo and dramatic so ar wove 
Sood ane Taal devices which testify might could crush 98 his babies kip ogg 0 led In. t econ ee alk Lateltoe. Pwiadelphis, ete.—will enjoy. the seibe cae 

) thie greatness ang Sap ag Mike Mes A va es Ry but votherwise the appellation | prisht, quality of her voice, and Boston’s musical culturein symponic matters. 

in at; ut it , , not the smallest proof of his | seems a hasty one, which is as unjust to the music, were greatly “Sr be , ae Louis C, Exson, 


ent of its 10 minutes’ length, which | a woodland dance of fauns and rags 3 


an i VT iects are used _constzutly; 
uld better introduce him to one who andl ge ts ely tossed to and tro, now 


ms another piece, or a single move- | Which: suggests a rustic festivity, like | command of technical resource. The elab- | 129 of the work. 
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‘to be welcome sic Hall at any time. She’ 
beet her first selection Mendelssohn’s , 
4 TT. 2 | : 
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Infelice,” with the orchestra, and for - 
the second a brace of French Chansons, 
both of which were delivered. with a 


‘ ‘ Sag 


which the public have been wont to expect from 
Mrs, iene li times. The Frene songs | 
would lave Pep acre appropriate ng a cham- . 
ber iy te» and Mrs. Alien sings such songs de -) 
lightfully in a small hall. She was heartily en- 
cored afier each selection. — bie ab 

The oF plage whe dS aah were severely classi- 

al, being Brahnis’s Academic overture, in 
which appear she Geriman College songs, and 
which was rendered with a vim that made the 
selection pind? pleasing one,.a Capriceio by 
Gradener and Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony. This 
latter madea wise ending to a carefully ar- 
ranged p ramme, and was given a very com- 
mendable interpretation, Saturday evening of 
this week peed 6 to be no Symphony concert. | 
he concert of Saturday evening, March 23, 18 to 
nelude a concerto pee PeenictOrte, violin and 


to ber ndbead. y Mr. 
, Sueisel and Giese. 


cello 


J. Lang and Messrs. | 


—-. - 2 


NINETEENTH SymMPHONY ConcERT.—The pro 
gram performed at the Symphony concert in 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, included#the 
Academic overture, Brahms; Aria, ‘Infelice,”’ 
Mendelssohn; Capriccio, H. Gradener; Songs, 
“L'Amour” and “Ditesmoi,’’ and Symphony in 
C major, ‘“Jupitor,” Mozart. A glance at the. 
above program shows a certain incongruity of | 
arrangement which is wholly accountable tor the | 
general lack of interest with which it was re- 
ceived. The overture and symphony are stand- 
ard and important works, but the relation of each 
to the remainder of the program was too mani- 
festly illogical to be enjoyed at its best. The 
Capriccio, by H. Gradener, is the mediocre prod. 
uct of a mediocre composer’s mediocrity. The 
Claims of the composer to be represented at a 
Boston Symphony concert were evidently with 
his having been born in Vienna. The appearance 
of Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen in a Boston Sym 
phony concert was a welcume one, and her ad- 
mirably chosen songs were rendered with all the 
intelligence, refinement, and integrity for which 
the artist is noted. An interesting feature of the 
concert one week from to-night will be the per- 
formance of Beethoven's trio in B minor, by 
ae J. Lang, Mr. Franz Kneisel, and Mr. Fritz 


The nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
he:tra, in Music Hall, was very largely attended. It 
Opened with an exceptionally fine performance of 
Grahms's “Academic Festival” overture, which on this 
OCCAsiOn received its third hearing at these concerts. It 
8% thoroughly genial work,in which the composer 
“comes ‘own from his stilts,’ and is *therefere clear, 
Drilliant and pleasing, though without any sacrifice of 
dignity. it was followed by Graedener’sa Capriccio for 
Orchestra, op 4, first heard bere abouta year ago, but 
Which does not commend itself more warmly to the at- 


tention or the interest upon a second. heart 
_} sclentious manner. 


Des 7 .; a “ * a”, he bea} 
Bee Se MEP aia A 
is ladv is too 


warmth of feeling and an artistic rendition ) 


‘hide or transform the beaut 


there ia nothing to be said against e ‘ing, though Gee 
the technical skill shown in it. The jeadlan’ aot he See 
berformance did it the fullest jastice. Tho concert | |) 

ended with a masterly interpretation of the noble}. 

Jupiter” Symphony, by Mozart, in which both Mr.f > 9% 
Gericke and his orchestra were at their finest and most fos 
efficient height of achievement. The soloist was Mra, hf.) 
Humphrey-Alleo, who sang Mendelssohn's “Infelice” |) © 
and two songs by Godard, in her most careful and con. fies 


MUSICAL MATT 
The ;Symphony Concert, Mys. 
Allen, Soloist. 


a Lac Awcgaaball 


A very bright and tuneful programme ; 


hy eae 
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given at the 19th of the season’s concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm ; 
Gericke conductor, at Musie Hall last even- 
ing. Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen, soprano, wag } 
the singer, and the evening’s selections were 
as follows: ae he 
a Fe ia 
Academic overture eeeeeeeeeeaeteerern Pe pt STA. ia? 
Aria, “Infelice’’.,.....cccccerncnelte ; 
CAPTICCO. . .. vase ecerceseceeonas ‘ Tadene 1 
Songs with piano,{¢- L'Amour.) |. 3. Godard) 
Symphony in C major (Jupiter......W. A.-Mogaré 
Unforescen circumstances preventea the a ae 
nouncement of Mrs. Allen as the soloist until 


, ot) 
a ee 
PES 


the preceding day, but she was given a heai 
greeting and sung the aria and songs’ N 


ty 
ae 


ae et 
7. i5 
re 


welcome addition to the soloists of the cur. 
rent series. Her voice. was at its best, and — 
the beauties of the “Infelice” were given i 


thoroughly pleasing and artistic inte) 


| tion, “ Godard’s graceful songs were also 


sung with fine expressions and sentimer f 
and beth numbers gained the singer highly 
appreciative applause, The usual comments 


upon Brahms’ compositions do not apply to- 
the Academic overture. It 1s a tuneful wor ay 
with orchestral elaborations, which never | 
iful themes, but 
rather heighten thelr enjoyment, an A as 
an echo of German student life , 
the work is every way de | 
The Capriccio by Gradener, heard 
first time here on this occasion, is 
most Shree evidence of the original 
and skill of this Vienna musician, and 
although the scoring is somewhat restricted | 
for s0 modern a work, the several depart 
ments of the band employed are used in a. 
way that gives ample color and contrast. 
ae ate . The 
*Jupi 


he usual concert will be omitted next week - 
on account of the absence of the orchestra — 
from the city. Saturday the 28d in it., the 
following prozYamme will be playea: Over- 
ture, hig. Ma esq wc Brut,’ i , Smetana 
concerto for pianofo olin and violoncel: 

L. V. Beethoven; unfinished my ny 
minor, Fr. Schubert; schet P 
Ant. Dvorak, The soloists will be 
Lang, Mr. Franz Kneisel and Mr, F 
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. some artist—possibly Mme. Albani— 
but which failed of realization. Whatever thoy 
were they are not. known to the public, so that 
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| there is nothing to be said azainst the scholarship or 


} the technical skill shown in it 
fe- | verformance diu it the fullest justice. 
* i chnded with a 


The reading and the 
The concert 


Mucterly interpretation of the nobie 


_| “Jupiter” Symphony, by Mozart, in which both Mr. 


Gericke and his orchestra were at their finest and most 
efficient height of achievement. The BOlOl3st was Mrs. 
tiumphrey-Allea, who fang Mendelssohn's “Intelice” 


and two songs by Gedard, ip her most carefuy] and Con. | 


no sense of disavpointment prevailed at the ap-/ 8clentious manner. 
pearance of Mrs. Allen. In fact, this lady is too ' 
| well known here and too much of an artist not 


| to be welcome in Music Hall at any time. She 
‘chose for her first selection 

“Infelice,” with the orchestra, 

the second a brace of French 

both of which were delivered with a 
| warmth of feeling and an artistic rendition 
which the publie have been wont to expect from 
' Mrs, Allen at all times. The French songs 
_ would have been mere appropriate for a chaim- 
| ber concert, and Mrs. Allen sings such songs de- - 


lightfully ina small ball. She was heartily en- | 


and for 


Mendelssohn’s , 


ee 


‘cored after each selection. [ 


The orchestral selections were severely classi- } 


ical, being Brahms’s Academic overture, in 
| which appear the German College songs, and 
| which was rendered with a vim tbat made the 
selection avery pleasing one,.a Capriccio by 
Gradener and Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony. This 
latter madea wise ending to a carefully ar- | 
ranged programme, and was given a very com- 
mendable interpretation. Saturday evening of 
this week there is to be no Symphony concert. 
The concert of Saturday evening, March 23, is to 
include a concerto for pianoforte, violin and ’cello 
to be rendered by Mr. B. J. Lang and Mossrs. 
_ Hueisel and Giese. 


Music. , 5.0. 


NINETEENTH SyMPHONY CoNCERT.—The pro 
gram performed at the Symphony concert in 
Music Hall last Saturday evening, includedthe 
Academic overture, Brahms; Aria, ‘‘Infelice,”’ | 
Mendeissohn; Capriccio, H. Gradener; Songs, ! 
‘‘L’Amour” and ‘“Ditesmoi,’’ and Symphony in ! 
C major, ‘‘Jupitor,” Mozart. A glance at the 
above program shows a certain incongruity of. 
arrangement which is wholly accountable tor the 
general lack of interest with which it was re- 
ceived. The overture and symphony are stand- 
ard and important works, but the relation of each 
to the remainder of the program was too mani- 
festly illogical to be enjoyed at its best. The 
Capriccio, by H. Gradener, is the mediocre prod. 
uct of a mediocre composer’s mediocrity. The 
Claims of the composer to be represented at a 
Boston Symphony concert were evidently with 
his having been born in Vienna. ‘The appearance 
of Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen in a Boston Sym 
phony concert was a welcume one, and her ad- 
inirably chosen songs were rendered with all the 
intelligence, refinement, and integrity for which 
the artist is noted. An interesting feature of the 
concert one week from to-night will be the per- 
formance of Beethoven's trio in B minor, by | 
a B: J. Lang, Mr. Franz Kneisel, and Mr. Fritz | 
rlese, i 


The nineteenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
che-tra, in Music Hall, was very largely attended. It 


bbehed with an exceptionally flag periormance of 
brahms’s “Academic Festival” overcure, which on this 
VCLaclOn received its third hearing at these concerts. It 
8% thorcughly genial work,in which the composer 
“Comes iown frum his stilts,’ and 1s ‘therefore clear, 
briliant and pleasing, thuugh without any sacrifice of | 


dignity. Lt was followed by Graedener’s Capriccio for | 


Orchestra, op 4, first heard bere abouta year ago, but 
Which does not commend itself more warmly to the at- 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 
Weralt- 


Chansons, The ;Symphony Concert, Mes. 


Allen, Soloist. 


A very bright and tuneful programme was 
given at the 19th of the season’s concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Wilhelm 
Gericke conductor, at Musie Hall last even- 
ing. Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen, soprano, was 
the singer, and the evening’s selections were 
as follows: 


Academic overture .....e.ee0eeceee..-.0. Brahms 

Aria, “Infelice’, . weeee kK. Mendelssohn 

Capriccio .... H. Gradener 
fa. L’Amour. 


Songs with piano.+)" Hitesmoi ¢ +++ B+ Godard 
Symphony in C major (Jupiter......W. A. Mozart 
Untorescen circumstances preventea the an- | 
nouncement of Mrs. Allen as the soloist until © 
the preceding day, but she was given a hearty | 
greeting and sung the aria and songs with | 
fine effect. She has not been heard in these > 
concerts for a few seasons, and so proved a . 
welcome addition to the soloists of the cur- 
rent series. Her voice was at its best, and 
the beauties’ of the “Infelice” were givena 
thoroughly pleasing and artistic interpreta- 
tion. “ Godard’s graceful songs were also 
Sung with fine expressions and sentiment, 
and both numbers gained the singer highly 
appreciative applause. The usual comments 
upon Brahms’ compositions donot apply to 
the Academic overture. It is a tuneful work, 


with orchestral elaborations, which never 
hide or transform the beautiful themes, but 
rather heighten their enjoyment, and as 
an echo of German student life . 
the work is every way delightful. ' 
The Capriccio by Gradener, heard for the — 
first time here on this oceasion, is another | 
most enone evidence of the originality 

and skill of this Vienna musician, and 

although the scoring is somewhat restricted | 
for so modern a work, tle several depart- 
ments of the band employed are used in a 
way that gives ample color and contrast 
througheut the graceful composition. The 
‘Jupiter’ symphony, familiar in earlier years 
to Boston symphony patrons, was played with 
very gratifying results, and madea brieht and 
pleasing finale for the evening’s programme. 
I'he usual concert will be omitted next week 
on account of the absence of the orchestra 
from the city. Saturday, the 23d inst., the . 
following prozramme will be played: Over- | 
ture, “Die Verkaufte Braut,” F. Smetana; | 
concerto for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, 

L. V. Beethoven; untinished symphony in B | 
minor, Fr. Schubert; scherzo capriccioso, 

Ant. Dvorak. The soloists will be Mr. B. J. | 
Lang, Mr. Franz Kneisel and Mr, Fritz Gieze. ' 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1888-89. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR 


Fourth 


YOUNG 


_ 


ae 


PEOPLE’ 
POPULAR, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 2OTH, AT 2.30. 


ER rg me 


SOLOISTS: 


MR. & MRS. GEORG HENSCHEL. 





PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. ‘Benvenuto Cellini.’’ 


HYMNE AU CREATEUR. ' 
MRS. HENSCHEL. 


SUITE. ‘‘The Nations.” 
Russia, Italy, QBiieay, Spain, PeTrreed, Hungary. 


‘INO’S SONG, from Goethe’s " 
ee ‘‘Claudine von Villa Bella.’’ (1790.) 


(First time.) 
MR. HENSCHEL. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Pheton.’’ 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 1. 


DUET. fromthe OpERA ‘The Fairies.”. 
(First time.) 
MR. & MRS. HENSCHEL. 


Kindly accompanied by Mr. B. J. LANG. 


? 


OVERTURE. ‘‘Tannheeuser.’ 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 


BERLIOZ. 


HENSCHEL. 


MOSZKOWSKI. 


BEETHOVEN. 


SAINT-SAENS, 


LISZT. 


WAGNER. 


WAGNER. 


Benvenuto Cellini, an Italian artist, flourished during the years 1500—1570. 
Fle was especially distinguished as a scul ptor, and by his engraving in metal, upon 
coins, medals and thelike. Now a frequenter of courts, now an exile, his life was 
one of constant adventure. Cellini’s father wished to make hima musician, but 
he hated music; the father of Berlioz wanted his son to study medicine, but 
the composer of the opera of ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’ hated physics. Berlioz’s 
librettists are M. Alfred de Wailly and M. Auguste Barbier. Their book is based 
in part upon the memoires of Benvenuto Cellini and in part upon the imagina- 
tion of MM. de Wailly and Barbier. The scene of the opera is laid in Rome, 
under the reign of Pope Clement VII., and the action takes place during the 
Carnival season. Of the “brilliant failure” of his first opera “Benvenuto Cellini,” 
on the occasion of its production in Paris in 1836, and in London in 1853, Berlioz 
has given most amusing reports in his Mémoires. He sums up the Paris 
account by saying: “At last the opera was played. ‘The overture received 
exaggerated applause, and the rest was hissed with admirable energy and un- 
animity.’ Nevertheless it was given three times. Subsequent revivals of the 
opera—at Weimar under Liszt (1852); at Hanover, Dr. von Biilow. conductor 
(1879); at Leipsie, Herr Nikiseh, conductor (1883); and at Carlsruhe, Herr 
Mottl, conductor (1886),—have gone far to reverse the unfavorable verdict of 
Paris and London. 


ee ee 


Mr. Henschel’s ‘‘Hymne au Créateur” op. 41, No. 1, is the first of two songs 
published under the following title: ‘“‘Zwei Gesinge fiir eine Sopranstimme mit 
Begleitung des Orchesters oder des Pianoforte. The companion number is 
known as ‘‘Adieu de l’ Hétesse Arabe.’”’ The words invite treatment by the 
musician in the ‘‘aria’’ form having principal subject, episode and recapitula- 
tion of principal subject. The accompaniment is scored for the usual orchestra 
with harp. ‘The ‘‘Hymne au Créateur’’ was written in Boston in 1881, 


What fire within my bosom burns, 
What God my inmost soul is filling, 
That ev’ry doubt and trouble turns 
To holy peace and rapture thrilling— 
Ah, come! for Thee my spirit fondly yearns! 


I see a long and fiendish train 

Tempt the soul which Thou hast cherished: 
The fallen hosts of sin and pain, 

Oh! foil these legions of the perished! 
Hurl them to their depths again! 


Reign over me, Thou God of Love, 
My heart be Thy pure temple lowly! 
Faithful, devoted shall it prove 
Thy dwelling, pure and true and holy 
Till I come unto Thee above! 
(English words by L. C. Elson.) 


_—— OC 


Moszkowski’s Suite, “The Nations,” is a transcription of a set of character 
pieces originally written for pianoforte duet and in that form quite familiar here. 
The six sections constitute, for the most part, as many idealized national dances, 
the countries represented being Russia, Italy (Tarentelle), Germany, Spain 
(Fandango}, Portugal, Hungary. 


ee ~ ee =  ee - --—— 





Mr. Henschel introduced ‘‘Crugantino’s Song” in England at one of the 
second series of his London Symphony Concerts. It has not been sung in the 
United States. There is no mention of it in the list of Beethoven’s songs 
appended to Nottebohm’s Thematic Catalogue, and its appearance in the Sup- 
plement of Breitkopf and Hartel’s edition of the master’s works indicates that 
it is a recent discovery. Goethe’s play “Claudine von Villa Bella’’ was begun in 
1775, and occupied the author’s attention for several years. The drama was 
produced at Berlin in the summer of 1789, with incidental music by Reichardt. 
Scene: A Roomina poorrustic inn, Three vagabonds stand around a table and play at 

dice. CRUGANTINO, the sword at his side, a guitar with blue ribbon in his hand, 
is walking up and down, tunes and sings. 


To make love to the girls, 

To fight with the churls, 
And to have more credit than gold— 
Is success in the world, I’m told. 


Out, fiery, brisk 

The feather-whisk! 
Kling! Kling! Klang! Klang! 
Dik! Dik! Dak! Dak! 

Krik! Krak! 


A song, at evw’ning sung with glee, To make love to the girls, 

Has drawn many a heart to me, To fight with the churls, 
Whilst envious knaves that hidingstand And to have more credit than gold— 
I like to face with sword in hand. Is success in the world, I’m told. 


The mythological incident which the pictorial Frenchman illustrates, is stated 
as follows: ‘‘Phzton has obtained permission from his father to drive the chariot 
of the sun around the heavens. But with unskilled hand he misguides the 
coursers, and the flaming chariot, thrown from its path, approaches the ter- 
restrial regions. ‘The whole universe is about to be enveloped in flames, when 
Jupiter strikes the imprudent Phaeton with his thunderbolts.”? The few lines of 
analysis appended are drawn from an article by S. Fleischmann! “A contem- 
plative introduction by the strings is followed by an allegro, the rocking figure 
in which indicates the orderly step of the horses; low chromatics show that they 
are off the track. ‘The chief theme is now given out by the brasses, violins still 
rocking, reeds and horns helping along, violins and harps too. The horns 
introduce a second motive, accompanied in the orchestra by suggestive figures. 
Both themes are cleverly developed. With the return of the first theme in the 
strings, a gradual crescendo begins. Chromatic runs and fugued fragments of 
the first subject portray the aimless passage of the chariot through space, and 
the wrath of Jupiter. The excitement increases. Jove’s thunderbolt falls in 
an overwhelming orchestral crash. A diminuendo, introducing the second 


motive, ends the work.”’ 


Liszt wrote fifteen Hungarian Rhapsodies for the Pianoforte, a number of 
which have been arranged for orchestra: the one played to-day—the fourteenth 
of the pianoforte series—is the only one Liszt himself adapted. Liszt evolved 
the Hungarian Rhapsody after long intercourse with and study of the Gip- 
sies of Hungary. In order to appreciate a Hungarian Rhapsody, according to 
one writer, Liszt’s interesting book Der Bohémiens et de leur Musique en Hon- 
grie should be sought for a portrayal of the musical performances of the Gipsies 
of Hungary; failing this, it should be borne in mind that a Hungarian Rhapsody 
is, in general to be regarded as representing a highly idealized picture of such 4 
performance. The work consists of an introductory slow movement (Lassan), 
followed by a succession of quick movements (Frischkas). 
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dices Mba argh gag wed pin Sig & whe opera by the composer of ‘‘Die Meister- 
| ee e Nibelung.”’ “Die Feen,” i i 
The subject is taken from rersi y fulan bee te Gad 
, a German version of an Italian t i, 
: | fro : al ’ 
in vogue, at the beginning of the present century. Forgotten opera eon 
§ | Sed 1t, while in a certain way it is t] 
ler’s “Turandot,’”’ set to musi ; § hey d vont Bem 
ec by Schubert. ‘‘Die Feen’”’ was wri 3 
, written oe 
on agen by nd ars da in C, but was not performed until June 29 1888 
pig aad am ! reece heat ged ctl a sumptuous setting. The Cecelia Club 
( ad piece from the third act of ‘‘Die Feen” 
fore ibang of the present year; the only recorded performance “ae 
the bao es of any portion of the work. ‘The duet heard to-day, written in 
} 1anner, 1s sung by a pair of lovers who have separated and who tease 
, 


each other in the usual way. T : 
Wiksel’s tens stale. y he music suggests Weber and Mozart rather than 


ee 


Concerning the f rer i 
the opera at Dresden, Oct. 20, 1845/—-we give Weeniee on ite ee 
“At the commencement, the orchestra repr For tb cig § 
presents the song of pilgrim hicl 
as It approaches grows louder and louder, and at length r cadee’” Te te 0 
As night comes on, magical phenomena sresel t th iiessheas: aceaanse cca 
fragrant mist arises, wafting volumuets os a ter tc cue aaa eae 
made aware of the dizzy motion of a horrible fie oa roa Thes pad 
seductive magic spells of the Venusber whi a a coe pares esi 
themselves to those whose breasts ane ieiitaned witl 2 hol wrt ea cain 
these enticing phenomena, a tall and man] tc ocroman “yy oe 
the Minnesinger. Proudly exulting he trolls forth hie jubile 2 loveaeuae ill 
to challenge the wanton magic crew to turn their , tte ng lee vild 
shouts respond to his call; the roseate cloud surr ats inion minte aes Migbeig 
age es a overwhelms him and peacisenes tia eae Sear ee 
supernatural power of vision, he perceiv im seducti 
oars ~*~ ~—e oe an unspeakably Rat rectal co pong be. 
! 1, With its tremulous sweetness, sounds like t all of Sir romisi 
the brave the fulfilment of his wildest wishes. "eto Ween heeedlt wheat a 
Sr etl Bh athy. drawn my ey presence of the coddess, and with. the 
lls song in her praise. As if i : i 
call, the wonder of Venusberg is sanudiad to him its relines belek: 
pi grad vara of Maio yon ig on every side; Bacchantes bade hither 
r in their drunken revels; and, dragging Tannhze eir gi 
dance, deliver him over to the goddess, who, saaeiaiabeley pit ie waning 
him off, drunken with joy, to the unapproachable depths of her invisible kingd “ 
Phe wild throng then disperses and their commotion ceases. A volu > ro 
plaintive whirring alone now stirs the air, and a horrible murmur sarvaies the 
spot where the enrapturing profane magic spell had shown itself, and which n ; 
again is overshadowed by darkness. Day at length begins to dawn pty 
the song of the returning pilgrims is heard in the distance As thei 
song draws nearer and day succeeds to night, that whirring and anne 
ing in the air which but just now sounded to us like the horrible wail 
of the damned, gives away to more joyful strains, till at last, when the sun has 
risen in all its splendor, and the pilgrims’ songs with mighty inspiration pr 
claims to the world and to all that is and lives salvation won its surging sotind 
swells into a rapturous torrent of sublime ecstasy. This divine song re sresenite 
to us the shout of joy at Tannheuser’s release from the curse of the anncllatied 
of the Venusberg. Thus all the pulses of life palpitate and leap for joy in this 
song of deliverance, and the two divided elements, spirit and mind, God and nature 
embrace each other in the holy uniting kiss of Love.’’ Notes by G. H. Wilson. 
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SECOND “‘YOUNG PEOPLE’S POPULAR.” 


There was a much larger audience present 
last Wednesday afternoon than at the first con- 
cert. Except for the empty space under the 
first balcony, Music hall presented a decidedly 
“Friday afternoon’”’ appearance. There was 
quite as much style on the floor and quite as 
much interest and enthusiasm in the galleries. 
For some reason or other everyone seemed 
restless; and the moving about after the pre- 
liminary raps, together with a squeaking of 
doors, gave Mr. Gericke a deal of trouble. 

The following delightful programme was 
given: Overture, “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart; Concerto in E minor, op. 11, Chopin: 
_ Largo, solo violin, Handel ; Scones Pittoresques, 
_Massenet;: Rhapsodie Hongroise for pianoforte, 
_ Liszt; Overture, “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
_sor,”’ Nicolai. Soloist, Herr Moriz Rosenthal. 
The people who were shut out at the begin- 


ning were kept waiting the shortest possible | 


time by the playing of the overture. It was 


done at a prestissimo that made one dizzy, and | 


yet without a bit of muddiness or indecision. 
Such playing is just what everyone knows that 
no other American orchestra can approach. 
Herr Rosenthal made a tremendous sensa- 
tion. His edition of the concerto omits about 
one hundred and fifty measures of the orches- 
tral introduction—not such a bad idea, by the 
way—and he gets in medias res at once and 
Stays there. The piece fits him decidedly bet- 
ter than the Liszt E flat. He played it with 
perfect mastery at all times, though with now 


and then abrupt ehanges from forte to piano :| 


Tis ever ca densi is eae 0) 
Gericke gave a somewhat unsympathetic read- 
ing, and the orchestra a brilliant performanar | 


| 
| 
y- 
| 
| 
\ 


| 
: 
| 


| 


|| pleasure to hear the old but tuneful and bril- | 


; 


or vice versa, which seemed to have not nearly | 


the point that did some other of the liberties he 
took with the score. There was, too, at times, 
an oOver-refinement of delicacy which buried 
under even the pianissimo of the orchestra 
some things that ought to be heard. 

When Herr Rosenthal played here before we 
thought he was not a great player. His uneven 


rendering of the Liszt Rhapsody on Wednesday 1 orchestral music was played with that finish | 


confirmed that opinion, and also brought out | 


some traits which we had given him the credit 


of not;possessing. It was interesting and doleful | 


to see how quick the audience bit at the bait of 
Liszt-like tossing of hair and jumping of hands 
with which he accompanied his wretched ren- 
dering of the coda of the Rhapsody. Rosenthal 
seems not to have a bit of personal .nagnetism, 
but everybody was magnetized,—not by what 
was heard but by what was seen. The result 
Was several wild recalls and at length Mozen- 


thal’s arrangement of Chopin’s Polish song, the the group. 


| choice of an aria; 


of the Massenet pieces. The Nicolai overture 
closed the programme with true Neuendorff 
fire and brassiness. A concert without a dull 
moment and with but few unmusical ones. 


Po cof MUSIO. h 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S POPULAR. 
Although Music Hall was comfortably filled 
yesterday afternoon, at the first of the young 
people’s concerts, it was possible to finda 
number of vacant seats in the hail. This 
should not have been so, for the programme | 
offered was exactly suited to the needs of the 
occasion, and the hour of the concert should 
have made it convenient for students and 
scholars in all parts of the city. The following 
music was perfor med; | 
| 


érold 
Re uch | 


. -» Moszkowski | 


ee 


. Paskor 
Suite in F, No. 1, aa. 39 
Songs, with piano. 
(a) “On the Walls of Salamanca” 
Arthur Whiting 
C. H. Porter 
Me Softly by the 
Arthur Foote 
Parker. 


Waltz and Pizzicatc Polka, from ‘‘Syl- 


ae “Severance” 
c) * ‘Love an 


via”’ 
Suite—“L’Arlesienne.” No. 2....- 
rch—“Tannhauser”’ 


A detailed notice of all this would be out of 


place, as most of it has already been heard 
and discussed at the Symphony concerts; the | 


suite of Moszkowski was as welcome as ever 
with itscharm and freshness, and altogether 
it gains at every repetition; is was a like | 


liant overture to “Zampa” played with care 
and finish. _ Bizet’s characteristic suite did not 
meet with as much success as the ballet music 
and the march, but this was only natural when 
we consider the style of the music; what it 
Jacks in sweet and catching melody it makes 
up in the strength and earnestness of the | 
musical individuality of the composer, and in 
the clever treatment of Provencai folksongs. 
It is hardly necessary to say that all the 


aud excellence which we have come to look ' 
upon as attributes of our Symphony Orchestra, | 
Mr. Parker was not altogether fortunate in his 
Bruch’s music is indeed 


| beautiful, but hardly the kind to present to the 


Closing portions of - which were marred by | 


the same charlatanic behavior and incoherent | 
rendering. The audience got a repetition of « 
What they applauded. 


audience that was to be expected at this con- 
cert, even 1n a more sympathetic and passion- 
ate rendering than was vouchsafed to it by 
Mr. Parker. The songs of Messrs. Whiting 
and Parker are works of genuine musical feel- 
ing, but Mr. Foote must be considered to be 
| far from his usual standard in the last song of | 


oe ee eee 


a Spivey Mr. i 
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There was an enormous audience in Music eas 
the fourth “Popular” Concert of the Boston Sym Vv 
ra 0 ednesday afternoon. The attraction 

was unqnesiionably the first appearance here elnce 
their return from *urope. cf Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
sche} as the solotateef the occasion. Mrs. Henschel, 
who followed a brililart performance of Berlioz’s 
‘‘Benvenuto Cellini” overture, and sang Mr. Henschel’s 
“Hymne au Créateur,” was very cordially welcomed. 
The purity and sweciness of her tones and the finish of 


her style remain in all their exccilence. Her voice is' 


charmingly sympathetic in songs cf gent'e emotions, but 
is harely loud enough to be effective in Music Hall. 
Her singing was very good, indecd, in the fine and im- 
pressive aria named. Later she sang wiih Mr. Hen- 
schel a duct from Wagner’s “The Fairles” a rather 
pretty bit of musical froth, of no especiale value beyond 
the fact that is in the composcr’s early vein before 
he broke away from the conventionalities. In this 
selection Mra. Henschei’s voice was quite overpowered 
by thatef Mr Henschel. La fuict, duets between two 
guch differently timbered voices cannot be wholly ar- 
tistic in resulis. Mr. Henechel sang Crugantino’s song 
from Goethe’s “Claud ne von Villa Bella,” by Bee- 
thoven, and not hear here before. It is fall of life, 
brightin melody, vigorous generally, though not in 

the composer’s best vein. Mr. Henschel interpreted it 
with all of his familiar fre and musicianship, and wita 
something more of mellowness in tone than character- 
ized his singing in the past, though his voice still re- 
mains far from agreeable in quality. The artistic feel- 
ing he brings to bear upon his his work, however, makes 
it always interesting to listen to bim. Both artists met 
with appreciative recognition at the hands of the audi- 
ence. The instrumental performance included four 
movements from *o-zkowski’s brilliant and charming 
suite, “The Nations,” performed with wonderful bright- 
ness and snap; Saint-Saens’s “Phaeton,’? and an or- 
chestral arrangement of Lirzt’s first Hungarian Rhaps- 
ody, both of which were perfectly and beautifully read 
and played; the whole ending wiih a gorgeously colored 
performance of the *Tannhauser” Overture. The audl 

ence was not particularly enthusiastic at any stage of 
the concert, but It was eo crowded that It probably felt 
the lack of elvow room in which to manifest ts feelings. 
The Young Feople’s Popular Concert, and 


i 


Sea a Other Affairs of Interest. 
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The following programme was given by the 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Georg Henschel, in Music Hall yester- 
day afternoon, before an audience which filled 
‘all the seats and standing room: 


‘Overture. “Benvenuto Cellini.”....c.seeeeeeeeeeess Berlioz 
‘‘Hymie au Créateur......... oe ee HA Sppers Ae .e- Llenschel 
: SER Mrs. Henschel. 

' Buite “The Naticns”....... .+++: secceccseecceee MOSZOWSEL 
Crugantino’s sorg, from Goethe’s ‘‘Claudine 

won Villa Bella’’..........sceseecscsecees wooo BeCthoven 
i sapho (First time.) 

ete Mr. Henschel. 

“Symphonic poem. “baton.” ......seeseeeees Saint Saers 
i pgarian Rhapsody, NO. L....csrsseeeerees ceeeee ooo LitdZt 
Duet-frcm the opera ‘The Fairies.’’....... teicher . Wagner 
OE eae : (First time.) 

eae Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 

y ve ire. “Tannheuser.”’ eerste eseeeseeeseeeseeees e Vagner 
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‘The we'come given Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 


was hearty and sincere. Of their beautiful sing- 
ing it will be our pleasure to speak at Jength on 


; some other occasion; the selections assigned 
h 1m will be beard again at their coming series of 


y 
" A 


‘Yecitals. Asa matter of record it should be noted 
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nf + Mr. Lang played the pianoforte accompani- 
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‘duet two recalls barely satisfied the delighted 
audience. Of the playing of the orchestra every 


3 ay LAG ger | Py 
‘pup rlative can be written. ‘‘Phton,” the 
pst sce ae 


of the symphonic poems, the ‘“Tann- 
‘beouser’”’ ov rture, the suite—everything had 
Jife, color and style; 1¢ was the best Young Peo- 
_ple’s Concert ever given by the orchestra. 


Very 
as roy xs 


‘ment in the duet,that after each single appearance — 
‘Of the vocalists they were recalled; after the | 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS... 
mo Probyte”) 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The fourth Young People’s Popular Concert was 


CP mete 


given in the Music Hall Wednesday afternoon, | 


the programme being as follows: 


Berlioz; Overture to ‘Benvenuto Vellini.”’ 
Ifenschel: Hymne au Créateur. 
Mrs. Henschel. 
tee edd 8 oy hated ag 4 enige te 
eethoven: Crugantino’s song, from ethe’s “Clau- 
dine von Villa Bella.” . ’ 
us . Henschel. 
Saint-Saéns: Symphonic poem, ‘‘Pha¢ton.”’ 
Liszt: Hungarian Rha ody, No. 1. 
Wagner; Duet from ‘Die Feen.”’ 
; Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Wagner: Overture to “Tannhiuser.”’ 


The brilliant ‘‘Cellini’’ overture was capitally 
played, a8 was also the Moszkowski suite, from 
which latter the namby-pamby “Germany” move- 
ment, and the “Portugal’’ movement were oumit- 
ted. The ‘Russia,’ “Italy,” “Spain” and “Huo- 
gary’? movements were given with immense bril- 
liancy, and produced an electric effect. Saint 
Satns’s *Phaéton’ went less well, and sounded 
rather tame and pointless. But the orchestra 
recouped itself well with the Liszt Rhapsody, and 
the ‘““‘Tannhiuser’”’ overture, which latter, espe- 
cially, was superbly played. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel were warmly groeted on 
this, their first, appearance since their re- 
turn from abroad. Mrs. Henschel sang her 
husband’s broad and soulful “Hymne a 
Créateur” very beautifully indeed, with 
that sentiment and artistic perfection which 
she has tanght us to associate with her. Mr. 
Henschel sang the new Beethoven song—a cou: 
position of far greater value than most of the 


recently unearthed things by the great masitr | 
and bearing unmistakable traces of its parent | 


age—in his best manner, with sturdy humor and 
that artistic completeness of effect of which he 
has the secret. The duet from Wagner's “Die 
Feen” is evidently.a thing which would be far 
more effective on the stage than in the concert 
1oom. It is in a light opera buffa vein, bright 
and. sparkling, and recalls any opera compose 
you please, ratber than Wagner. It was capitally 
sung, and admirably accompanied on the piano- 
forte—in lack of orchestral parts—by Mr. Lang 
The audience was about as large as could po 
sibly be crowded into the hal! 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S PopuLar Concert.—It can 
be said for the programme for the Young Peo- 
ples Popular Concert, in Music Hall on Wednes 


day afternoon last, that it was not only w very § 


artistic choise, but it was admirably adapted © 
the requirements of the season. Mr. and 


Mrs. Henschel were heartily greeted, and bot) f 
artists were in their most musical mood. Mr. 


Henschel’s interpretation of Crugantinos, 8008 
from Gothe’s “Claudine Von Villa Bella” was ® 
masterly and impressive as anything he has ove 
rendered here. ‘he singing of Mrs. Henschel 0 | 
the ‘‘Hymne au Createur,’’ was with all that 
inate goodness, just internation, purity of taste, | 


| untainted simplicity and sincere feeling fot 
which she is noted. ‘he voices of both artists 


blended with all their musical charm in the due 
from Wagner’s. opera, “The Fairies.” The 
chestfa selections were all rendered with delight 
ful integrity. Especially brilliant and effect 
was the performance of ‘Tannhauser,” Wl 

was one of the most masterly and artistic spew? 
pretations of the work that has ever been beat 


here, brought the concert to a close. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


. SMETANA. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. 


.» SCHUBERT. 


ANT. -DVORAK. 


boston Music Hall. 


SFA SON Lessee RQ, 


AX. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28D, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. “Die Verkaufte Braut.’’ 


VIOLONCELLO. 
Allegro. Largo.— Rondo alla Polacea.— 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 


Allegro moderato.— Andante con moto.— 


SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO. 


SOLOISTS: 
LANG. 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
MR. FRITZ GIEZE. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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There was an enormous audience in Music Hall at 
the fourth “Popular” Concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Wednesday afternoon. The attraction 
was unquesiionably the first appearance here since 
their return from *urope cf Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
sche} as the solotataef the occasion. Mrs. Henschel, 
who followed a brililart performance of Berlioz’s 
‘‘Benvenuto Cellini” overture, and sang Mr. Henschel’s 
“Hymne au Créateur,” was very cordially welcomed. 
The purity and sweciness of her tones and the finish of 


her style remain tn all thefr exccilence. Her voice is’ 


charmingly sympathetic in songs cf gent'e emotions, but 
is haraly lout enough to be effective in Music Hall. 


Her singing was very good, indecd, in the fine and 1im-.- 


pressive aria named. Larter she sang wlih Mr. Hen- 
schel a duct from Wasner’a “fhe Fairles” a rather 
pretty bit of musical froth, of no especiale value beyond 
the fact that is in the composer’s early vein before 
he brike away from the conventionalities. In this 
selection Mra. Henschei’s voice was quite overpowered 
by thatof Mr Henschel. La fict, duets between two 
guch diff+rently timbered voices cannot be wholly ar- 
tistic in resulis. Mr. Hen chel sang Crugantino’s song 
from Goethe’s ‘Claud ne yon Villa Bella,” by Bee- 
thoven, and not heart here before. It is fall of life, 
bright in melody, vigorous generally, though not in 

the composer’s best vein. Mr. Henschel interpreted it 
with all of his familiar fre and musicianship, and wit) 
something more of mellowness in tone than character- 
ized hia singing in the past, though his voice atill re- 
mains far from agreeable in quality. The artistic feel- 
ing he brings to bear upon his his work, however, makes 
it always ivteresting to listento him. Both artists met 
with appreciative recognition at the hands of the audi- 
ence. The instrumental performunce included four 
movements from “o-zkowski's brilliant and charming 
suite, “The Nations,” performed with wonderful bright- 
ness and snap; Saint-Saens’s Phaeton,” and an or- 
chestral arrangement of Lirzt’s first Hungarian Rhaps- 
ody, both of which were perfectly and beautifully read 
and played; the whole ending witha gorgeously colored 
performance of the Tannbauser” Overture. The audl 

ence was not particularly enthusiastic at any stage of 
the concert, but Ii was so crowded that It probably felt 
the lack of elbow room in which to manifest tts feelings. 


The Young Feople’s Popular Concert, and 
Other Affairs of Interest. 

The following programme was given by the 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Georg Henschel, in Music Hall yester- 
day afternoon, before an audience which filled 
all the seats and standing room: 


Overture. “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
Hymve au Créateur 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Suite “The Naticns”’....... cscceseseeeeceressee MOSZOWSKI 
' Crugantino’s sorg, from Goethe's ‘Claudine 
yon Villa Bella’. Beethoven 
(First time.) 
Mr. Henschel. 
Symphonic poem. “Pbwxton.”....eeeereeeeees Saint Saers 
Hungarian Khapsody, NO. L...secerssececeeecererers +e Lisat 
Duet frcm the opera ‘The Fairies. °...-+sseeeeeees Wag ner 
(First time.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Overture. “Tannhweuser.” ...cseccecseceeeeeceeees »Vagner 


The we'come given Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
was hearty and sincere. Of their beautiful sing- 
ing it will be our pleasure to speak at length on 
some other occasion; the selections assigned 
them will be heard again at their coming series of 
recitals. Asa matter of record it should be noted 

that Mr. Lang played the pianoforte accom pani- 
" ment in the duet ,that after each single appearance 
of the vocelists they were recalled; after the 


ef Is barely satisfied the delighted | ho 
“duet two recalls y : | which she is noted. ‘The voices of both artists 


audience. Of the playing of the orchestra every 
superlative can be written. ‘‘Pheeton,”’ the 

best of the symphonic poems, the “Tann- 

becuse.’ ovirture, the suite—everything had 

life, color and style; 1t was the best Young Peo- 
ple’s Conceit ever given by the orchestra. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. _. 
oo Tee? 4 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The fourth Young People’s Popular Concert was 


given in the Music Hall Wednesday afternoon, | 


the programme being as follows: 


Berlioz; Overture to ‘Benvenuto Vellini.’’ 
Ifenschel: Hymne au Créateur. 
Mrs. Henschel, 
taps ene i waite, ri ay eggs a 
eethoven: Crugantino’s song, from Goethe's “Clau- 
dine von Villa Bella.”’ . og 
r Mr. Henschel. 
Ssint-Saéns: Symphonic poem, ‘Pha¢ton.’’ 
Liszt: Hurgarian Rhapsody, Ne. 1. 
Wagner; Duet from ‘‘ Die Feen.”’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Wagner: Overture to “Tannhauser.”’ 


The brilliant ‘Cellini’ overture was capitally 
played, a8 was also the Moszkowski suite, from 
which latter the namby-pamby “Germany” move. 
ment, and the *“Portugal’’ movement were ouit- 
ted. The “Russia,” “‘Italy,’’ “Spain’’ and “Huo- 
gary’? movements were given with iminense bril- 
liancy, and produced an electric effect. Saint- 
Saiins’s **Phaéton’’ went less well, and sounded 
rather tame and pointless. But the orchestra 
recouped itself well with the Liszt Rhapsody, and 
the ‘‘Tannhiuser’’ overture, which latter, espe- 
cially, was superbly played. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel were warmly groeted ou 
this, their first, appearance since their re 
turn from abroad. Mrs. Henschel sang her 
husband’s broad and soulful “Hymne al 
Créateur” very beautifully indeed, — with 
that sentiment and artistic perfection whici 
she has tanght us to associate with her. Mr. 


Henschel sang the new Beethoven sonz—a cour | 
position of far greater value than most of the | 
recently unearthed things by the great master, 


and bearing unmistakable traces of its parent 
age—in his best manner, with sturdy humor and 
that artistic completeness of effect of which he 
has the secret. The duet from Wagner’s “Die 
Feen” is evidently.a thing which would be [at 
more effective on the stage than in the concert 
room. It is in a light opera buffa vein, bright 
and. sparkling, and recalls any opera composer 


a 
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you please, rather than Wagner. It was capitally & 
sung, and admirably accompanied on the piano FF 
forte—in lack of orchestral parts—by Mr. Lang 7 
The audience was about as large as could )v 4 


sibly be crowded into the hal! 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S POPULAR Concert.—It calf 


be said for the programme for the Young Peo- 
ples Popular Concert, in Music Hall on Wednes 
day afternoon last, that it was not only ¥ vel) 
artistic choise, but it was admirably adapted "0 
the requirements of the season. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel were heartily greeted, and both 
artists were in their most musical mood. Mr. 


Henschel’s interpretation of Crugantinos, 8005) 


from Gothe’s ‘“‘Claudine Von Villa Bella’ was ® 


masterly and impressive as anything he has eve | 


rendered here. ‘The singing of Mrs. Henschel 0! 
the ‘‘Hymne au Createur,”’ was with all that 
inate goodness, just internation, purity o! taste, 
untainted simplicity and sincere feeling for 


blended with all their musical charm in the duel 
from Wagner’s. opera, ‘Tbe Fairies.’ [he or 


chestra selections were all rendered with delight 


ful integrity. Especially brilliant and effecti't : 


was the performance of ‘Tannhauser,” whit! 
was one of the most masterly and artistic inter 


pretations of the work that has ever been beal 


here, brought the concert to a close. 


BOSTON 


boston Music Hall. 


SEASON tosses, 


SYMPHONY 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


SATURDAY, 


MW. SMETANA. 


L. v. BEKTHOVEN. 


FR. SCHUBERT. 


ANT. DVORAK. 


AX. CONCERT 
MARCH 28D, 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. ‘Die Verkaufte Braut.’’ 


I Y i sh : 
CONCERTO FoR PIANOFORTE. VIOLIN AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 

Allegro. Largo.—Rondo alla Polacea.- 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 
Allegro moderato.— Andante con moto,— 


SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO. 


SOLOISTS: 
LANG. 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
MR. FRITZ GIEGE. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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resurrected overtures, the one in B, will be 
given, and Mr. Reiter will play the Mozart con- 


TWENTIETH CONCERT. certo for horn which wasso wonderfully done at. 
| clipe 'a“Young People’s Popular” some time since. 
It has come to be such acommon thing for The remainder of the works are: Scher zo from 


Twentieth g mphony Concert—Beetho- ; | 
ag wig ) An Instrumental Programme 
our orchestra to make a grand success in @ the “Reformation” Symphony, Mendelssohn; | 


ven's Triple Concerto. | 

of Only Four Numbers, — 

—week’s leave of absence that Mr. Gericke re-, Serenade for strings, No. 3, Fuchs; and, last The German Opera Season—Dr. y ers. | 
- eeived hardly more than the ordinary greeting | and greatest, Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. | | Van Buelow’s Concerts. IPS Aha | 
as he took his place last evening. He offered oe | | Mossrs. Kneisel, (ieso and Lang in 


the following excellent programme to his ; ea 
far The Week at Home—Operatic History— Beothoven’s “Triple” Concerto. 
Paragraphs—Nuggets. 
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| Overture, “Die verkaufte Braut’’....,.Smetana 
forte, violin and violon- 
ey Beethoven | 


; ! Trad, i) . 
Schubert | K: Gnd ened Yedek Aenigki: bp | Monday, A Delightful Overture and a Scherzo Go 


Dvorak | _Aprit Ast, at the Boston Theatre, there with the Symphony. 
3 | , will be inaugurated @ two weeks’ season 
_ Giese were the soloists. 41 | of opera in German by the Metropolitan | 

It is doubtful if the Smetana overture wil | Opera House Company of New York, Anton Mr. Gericke did well to begin the twen- | 
bear intimate acquaintance. Even at this sec- | | Seidl, conductor; Edmund C. Stanton, mana- tieth symphony concert, which fell into its | 
ond hearing, (it was played for the first time | ger. The repertoire will include “Rheingold,” | Pisce in the series last evening, with a 
here last season), its vivacity seems a trifle art- | “Die Walkitre,” “Siegfried,” “Die Gétterdim- | Tepetition of the “Verkaufte Brant’ or 
ful and rather diffuse. Yet it was really de- | merung,’? “Die Meistersinger,” and “Tanne Bartered Bride,” overture of a ig 
lightful to listen to such a rendering as 1t re- hauser,”’ alee. Ne lewodnced os tee Se 


: | oe . : Dec, ‘ 1 ; . . - 
ceived last evening. It went at a dizzying The programme of the twentieth Symphony | S1 test, The ood impression ae 


| “<f ‘cacy, clearness =~ on that first hearing was more than 
speed and had qualities of delicacy, ¢ concert was: confirmed and all that was pleas- 


and brilliancy with which only our own perfect Smetana, Overture, “Die Verkaufte Brant.” antly and favorably said of it 
| . : If the evidence of Beethoven. Concerto for pianoforte, violin and violon- , . 
' string band could clothe 11. cello, Op. BG then may be repeated now with 
' applause is to be trusted, the ‘audience greatly | Mr. Lang, Mr. Knetsel, and Mr. Giese. emphasis. It bas aright to be known, also, - 
enjoyed the work. Schubert. Unfinished Symphony, in B minor. as its author’s Comedy” overture, for it is 
There is good reason why the; Beethoven Dy Saas Scherzo Cupriccioso, Op. 58. E so gay that it seems fairly to bubble over 
concerto is seldom heard; it requires of the i pesees. Smetana, Schubert and Dvorak, with with life and good spirits, and to career along 
soloists the greatest breadth of style and most eir comedy, sentiment and joviality, c ame ae tng way as if the sun shone always 
thorough virtuosity, and yet offers no oppor- aears the critie’s eye only Jast season, but with pe gently, nrg: sparkled like diamonds, 
tunity for brilliancy and display. It was grand- ne NOCGHS Bi serie BE TAS FRO COORG ENS COMES I gender ili 
agen The tone of Mr. Giese’s ‘cello was | a better »ppreciation of theirtalent. Smetana’s tis no mean test of the ability of an oF: 
y . . 
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overture ig si Atak aia +o p¢ + Chestra, either, for the strings, especially, 
not as of yore, but in matters of execution all | the viol} wine imply Gencious ; phi twist of must be in constant activity of play with a 
: * wrous @ violins mirrors another of this unbending Hoviy a pag vob ma in | 
the players deserved more than the genero AY Rah Rear | | igure as delicate as it is rapid, and this 
, pedagocue’s merry smiles. It seems most rea- | ; o i ; 
lause which they received. Peay ‘ intense life must be illuminated with 
appla | Sonable that Smetana was once Dvordk’s teach- | the light which fy hil 
One might well say, in paraphrase of the fa- pevein gl hich comes from exhilara- 
rapecarers d “8 hubert needs no eulo- | er; of course the pupil outstripped his mas- | tion both of intellect andspirit. Even when 
arpa ae oe bapaar resi elf.” The ter, both in technique and manner, yet there { thereisa brief relaxation from ‘the hurry- 
glum; hear him, and judge tor Pee ° are thoughts on the pages of both scores under | scurry of the main subject, and the wind 
world will never get over admiring the power notice that are analogous. ‘Thea performance / instruments--the wooden ones in particu- 
there is in his simple and straightforward state- | of the overture was gay; the Scherzo Capricei- | /@%—-are engaged with a quieter thought, 
- ment of his ideas, and that power will find few | SO was as brilliant a piece of playing as one |. there is uo letting down of the temper, 
more complete expressions than the last even- | often hears, even in Music Hail. It is only a |, W2ieh remains full of cheer, and 
ing’s playing of the B minor symphony. A mu- new tribute we bring to the beauty of Schu- = pi es 7 oe moment — 
sicalinfant could appreciate it; and the most bert’s Unfinished symphony; where elso in | Meisinoenal Pggeswe se wand sain The 
erudite student who listened could not help en- music 1s there aught as plaintive, as exquisite? | orchestra played all wonderfully well, and 
joying it and wondering at the genius of its au- fhe ‘triple’ concerto is not often heard. It is | Pe Severn reny ne beget 2 the 
indiffer ; . }| different members of the string department 
thor. he rs hom ently fo1 ceful, though ithas moments of | it was not possible to detect a blur ora jar, 
| The Scherzo Capriccioso seems, a®a COMPOSI - 6 real Beethoven. Barring Mr. Lang’s too " al! moving - wh were i playing of a 
| ti inferi 1e suite and the varias great delicacy, the ensemble wa i , jauartet to which one was listening, “Che 
| tion, to be inferior to tl sta aon traeks ta She strictures on th ' hic < admirable; wooden wind also were sweet, smooth and 
| tions by the same writer which are resi 1) Wh | 8 manner in which the work was’ | light when the lead fell to them, and even 
minds of this season’s concert-goers, but 1t 1s read cannot rest; it was, from a musical poiat |‘ the grim double basses seemed ambitious | 
prilliant, varied, entertaining to the last de- of view, a superior performance. The concert ¢ t be 4s tlighty and skipping as fiddles and | | 


as humorous as bassoons. 


gree; and the legato theme for strings which 
appears so frequently seems to have worth and 
beauty enough tosave the whole work from 
oblivion. It was played, especially the coda, 
with such energy and dash as must have quick- 
ened the beating of the coldest musical heart 
in the hall. 


fave great pleasure to a very large audience. 


| The hext programme, with Mr. Reiter soloist, is: 
| Schubert, Overture in B (first time in Boston); 
|Mozart, Concerto for horn; Mendelssohn, 


Scherzo from the ‘Reformation’ symphony; 
Fuchs, Serenade for strings, No. 3; Beethoven, 
Symphony in A, No. 7. 


The second number of the programme 


was ‘that rarely-heard composition of 


Beethoyen which 1s familiarly known as the 


**Eriple’’ Concerto, tj 
| 


because it has solo parts for the violin, the | 


violoncello and the pianoforte. It has not 
~ been played here for more than seven 


years. ‘That last previous performance was 
in Mr. Henschel’s reign, and readers may 
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: niment, in spite of a few strong 
short entrances. For the real dev gl onraeet 
of 1 ouglits lies almost entirely in the 
pages assigned to the three solo instru- 
‘ments. passing from one to another of them, 
‘whereas in a concerto of the usual form 
' this ingllerstion and expansion of the 
themes passes to and fro between the lead- 
ing instrument and the orchestra in approx- 
‘imately equal proportion. | 
- Lhe concerto begins with what is, rer- 
havs, the most important—certainly the 
most obvious—avpearance of the orchestra, 
_which enters by its strings alone in a grave 
‘and subdued fashion, but gradually grows 
‘in strength until, with the enunciation of a 
brief but emphatic unison passage, it takes 
on almost a pompous manner. Out of this 
comes the first allegro, which has 
yveral principal and subordinate: themes. 
The development of these grows 
iffusely until it seems too extended for the 
brevity of the subjects themselves, and 
pales a little from the color which the open- 
ing had led the hearer to anticipate. The 
second movement—a slow one of course—is 
almost like aromance in character; it has 
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such a supports 1 be given, and 4 lel 
the solo work mh whole ustrated t e best 
kind of ensembie playing. The orchestra had 
but a secoudary piace to fill, as has already | 
been intimated, and they occupied it cor- 
rectly in ali respects, the general temper 
being quiet and low, and the few figures 
occasionally set down with more promj-— 
nence for horn or bassoon or flute coming 
out into due notice. Dh oe Ard 

The third number was the “Unfinished’”’ 
symphony oi Schubert, which is always a 
favorite in Boston,. was read with the 
nicest of care and taste and received with 
even more manifestations of satisfaction 
than usual, Myr. Gericke being twice re- 
called at the close. Perhaps if the pro- 
gramme book had quoted arecent dictum 
ot Amerigo Gori, who does many criticisms 
forthe American Musician, the audience 
might not haye dared to like the piece so 
much, in spite of its beautiful rendering 
and its familiar friendliness. for 


That Arbiter 


settled the whole matterin this easy and 


positive fashion the other day: 
The Schubert “Untinished’”’ symphony, which ap- 


a long and symmetrically shaped melody in | pears from time to time on our concert programmes 


the attractive key of A_ flat, which is first 


preseuted at length by the violoncello, then | 


taken up by tue violin, and then discussed 
and varied by these two instruments, while 
the pianoforte does little more than sup- 

ert them with an airy accompaniment of 
broadly spreading arpeggios. The third 
movement. which is a rondoin the meas- | 
ure of the polacca, opens Bigsctly out of the | 
slow movement with scarcély a pause, and 
continues in that strain with great bril- 
liancy and aniniation, offering many 
chances for t6 display of virtuosity, but 
still giving the same impression as does | 
the first movement~that its author might | 
have ‘abbreviated or condensed 1t with 
equal aflvantage to hisown fame and the 
hearer’s pieasure. 

The concerto was 


Kxquisitely Played, 


to weary us with its tedious prolixity and its endless 


| repetitions, should be ‘‘put to sleep,” for a few 
'years at least. The first of the two movements 


‘| comprising this incomplete syinphony is built ou 


two commonplace ideas, which are drawn out al- 
most interminably, with an absence of variety and 
poverty of invention that render it aimless and 
well nigh intolerable; the second movement is more 
interesting, but is too long to be enjoyable. With 
all due respect for the genius of Schubert, and with 
all reasonable admiration for his instrumental 
works, I confess that I doubt if he would ever have 
become famous if it were not for his inspired lieder, 

| where his tendency to prolixness was limited by the 
length of the individual poems to which he applied 
his genial melodies, 80 full of true sentiment and 
feeling. 

It cannot be denied that there is some pro- 
lixity in these movements, just as there is _ 
in the splendid opening of Schubert's sym- 
phony inC. But this is not a fault contined 
to Schubert; I have just alluded to 1t as 
felt, by musicians as well as laymen, in the 


pei i “triple” hms and 
the soloists chosen being Mr. Kneisel, Mr. | triple concerto, and Brahm 


Giese and Mr. Lang. The light, upward | 


Waener frequently spin out their 
conclusions with an art —_which__ is 


flights in tbe first and last movements! profound and admiraple, but which 
were excellentillustrations of Mr. Kneisel’s | nevertheless wearies him who listens in the 


pure tone and easy, graceful facility, and 


Mr. Giese is not often heard to play any- 


‘thing so richly and feelingly—superior 
artist as he always is—as he did this slow 
‘movement. If any exception must be 
‘taken, by way of showing that a critical 
notice—according to the popular notion— 
must pick a flaw somewhere, one might 


modestly express the régret that Mr, | 


<neisel’s yiolin had not the sturdier and 
Fer bodied tone which was occasionally 
needed to make aneven balance with the 
solid and larger. volume of Mr 


Gieses’ cello, and that the latter | 


not always perfect in intonation. 

Tt would be a difticult task to find any one 
else to play the piano part as Mr. Lang 
played it, and close upon an impossibility 
to have it better rendered. His long expe- 
rience in accompaniment and the truly 
modest spirit with which he always subor- 
dinates piano or organ to the singer or the 
player whom he has to support. here stood 
in in good stead, while his technical com- 
mand of the delicious toned Chickering he 
iused, enabled him to make his attitude ap- 
preciated by his hearers, ‘here was always 
© eno hh to give the piano part its con- 
seauence, but never did this instrument, 
which can so easily override others, domi- 


chief hope of pleasure. But the melodies 


minutes which might have been retrenche 


from their length if the author could have 
heard them with the ear of a public and not | 


with the spirit of a composer, 


| gave Boston the first hearing little over a 


year azo. It 1s an indescribable sort of 
' music, but joyous and full of surprises, It 
might be the music of dreams, but that 1t 
has coherence, and ever and again when 
chaos séems to be imminent there tioatsin 
the clear ray of the principal theme, resolv- 
ing everything at once into form and pro- 
portion. Yetitisalsosuch music asa con- 
ductor less than perfectly susceptible to 


\ every sudden change of figure, rhythm and 
accent, and an_ orchestra not in- 
stantly obedient to him, mighc easily 
reduce to nonsense or mere noise. 
Now a _ waltz-lhke long subject, and 

| now an earlier and briefer, but stil. impor- 

tant one, stands out boldly, now there is a 

great shout from all the voices at once : now 

there is what makes one think of a lot of 
peop!» laughing, a gamut of jubilation— 


are bere so appealing and even so refresh- | 
ing, and they are expressed with so much | 
beauty of voicing and clearness of svore | 
that one can easily pardon the three or five | 


| 
The concert ended with the Seherzo Cap- | 
_ priceioso of Dvorak, of which Mr. Gericke | 
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| Charms of Smetana’s lighter work do not pale 


ger me ot pence and } before-the gtrong radiance of the greatest of 


| 
Slav conyposers. If, in our estimation, an | 
fault is-to be found with Dvorak’s orchestr | 
scherzo, it is. that the title is too appropriate, 
and that the capriciousness of the music is so 
great as to interfere to some extent with the 
general effect; the constant and sudden 
Changes do not allow that organic unity with- 
out Which the effects of systematic develop- 
ment ate apt to be lost. Sothat if, on the one 
hand, Dycrak’s scherzo offers the greatest 


vigomel thought and the richest orchestra- 
thoven’s seventh symphony, the scherzo | ¢; tt , ' : 
from Mendelssohns ‘Reformation,’ the deve APANA S Overture has & COnCPSHMI EE 


third string serenade of Fuchs, a Mozart 


evelopment which is lacking in the scherzo. | 


laying of the latter work was a distinct 
horn concerto, to be played by M. Reiter, | ; he playiy oo, iStince 
and the overture in B of Schubert, which Improvement over last year’s interpreta- 


has not been heard in Boston. 
HowarbD MALCOM TICKNOR. 
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to stimulate the interest of the listeners. I 


SN 


tion, the difficult, horn passages in particu- 
lar being given. with a strength and accuracy — 
which. enabled them to produce to the 
full the desired effect. Beethoven’s triple con. | 
certo 1s.one. of those works which, like hig 
j earlier sonatas and piano concertos, is princi- | 
| pally interesting as an illustration of his 


The absence of an entire symphony from the | manner, when he was not yet free from the 


traditions of Haydn, and before he had de- 


programme was an innovation which was not | veloped that individuality of style which 
of the triple concerto sufficiently filled in the | 1/8 parts allotted to each solo instrument are | 
usual time of the concert, and the judicious 


contrasts of the programme were calculated with the possiple exception of some d fticulties 


hardly of sufficient imporiance to. constitute 
it even.a trio with orchestral accompaniment, 


f 4 in the vivloncello part; these, however, can- 


any exceptions were to be taken, it certainly | notexcuse Mr. Giese’s wreichedly defective 
would be to the somewhat violent transition 
trom Smetana to Beethoven and from Schu- 


Intonation in the second and third movements. 
, Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Lang gave a careful, con- 
{ Sclentions and painstaking rendering of their 


bert to Dvorak. The following musie was 7 respective parts, remarkable alike for faithful- 


played: 


Qvertrre, “Die Verkaufte Braut’’..F. Smetana 


voneerto for pianoforte, violin and vio. 
joncello 


Allegro. Largo. Rondo alla Polacea. 


3 
.--L. v. Beethoven = ph 


ness and accuracy, which, in the case of Mr. | 

Lang, was someéwhat lacking in the force and | 
| prominence demanded of thé piano part. | 
Lhe pertormance of the upftinished sym- 
ony was, in respect of finish and balunce of. 
the parts, an exceedingly good one and drew 
from the audience an unusually warm and ap- | 


Fr. Schubert preciative tribute to Mr. Gericke. Next Sat-_ 


Andante con moto. 
OSO ; Ant. Dvorak 
_J. Lang, Mr. Franz Knei- 
gel, Mr. Fritz Giese. 
: Smetana’s clever overture, which was played 


| here for the first time last season, gave cn that 


| Unfinished Symphony in B- minor 
| 
| 


occasion the opportunity to speak of its | 


light but spirited style and of the originality 
which ig everywhere felt as well in the in- 
vention of the themes as in the ingenious and 
striking. treatment of the insiruments.° As is 


natural with a comic opera overture, the want | 


of sériousness in the work is particularly 
émphasized at a second hearing, but this is 
hardly te be reckoned as a defect, when it is 
an esseuntial characieristic of such an over- 
ture, and when itis accompanied and set off 
by such wealth and invention, and:by such a 
flowing style as that of the genial Bohemian 
composer, ‘The rapid tizgure which begins with 
the second violins and is then taken up by the 
first, and gradually by the whole orchestra, 
was played with great distinctness and finish 
and formed part of an excellent performance 
which di much to enhance the pleasing beau- 


ties of a work which added attractive ' 
| Varlety to the wgeneral sobriety of our 
Symphony programines. It 


: was with 
eminent propriety that the scherzo by 


Dvorak, Smetana’s greater pupil, was 


urday we shal! hearthe following programme: | 
, Overture ip B. - Fr. Schubert} | 
acs First time in Boston. : 

| Concerto for horn W.A. Mozart. 
ee Allegro; Romance; Rondo. 

,, Scherzo from the Reformation fymphon 


Poe os endelssohn 
1 Serenade No. 8. for strings.......Rob. Fuchs 
Symphony in A, No, 7...... L. v. Beethoven | 
Poco. .gostenuto: Vivace. Allegretto. 
Presto: Assai meno presto; tempo primo. | 
Allegro con brio. 
-poloist—-Mr. Xaver Reiter. | 


| SympHONY CoNncEeRtT.—For their twentieth 
concert of the season in Music Hall last Saturday 
evening the Boston Symphony Orchestra played | 
an overture to ‘‘Die Verkanfte Brant” by Sme- 
tana; Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B 
minor, and Dvorak’s scherzo capriccioso. ILn- 
terspersing the overture and symphony was 
Beethoven's triple concerto for pianoforte, violin, 
,and ’ccllo, the participating artists for the work 
‘being Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. Franz Kneisel and 
1Mr. Giese. The Smetena overture was first per- 
performed here last season. A second hearing of 
it tended to enhance the initial impression of 
its being a very interesting, bright and scholarly 
piece of orchestral music. ‘The energetic and 
brilliant effects of the Dvorak Capriccio interested 
the audience immensely, and what with the 
concerto and symphony, the concert was 
absolutely without a dull moment. In _ their 


placed on the same programme with “Die ‘treatment of this work, Messrs. Lang, Giege and 


_Verkaufte Braut’’; a comparison between the | 
' Stvlés of master and pupil could hardly fail to | 


Kneisé! played with all their characteristic | 
earnestness, Care and intelligence. The orches- 


tral selections throughout were delightfully ren- 
dered. tone Tires » 
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| kept in a rather sedate groove this week. The list was as fol- 


lows : 

Overture, ‘*‘ Die verkaufte Braut”’ 
Concerto for piano, violin and violoncello 
Unfinished symphony in B minor 
Scherzo capriccioso 


The Smetana work had joviality enough, and its brusque 
imitations gave a playful coloring well suited to a comedy 
overture. 

The triple concerto introduced Messrs. Lang, Kneisel and 
Giese as soloists. The three are so well known as competent 
chamber musicians that one can readily imagine the ensemble. 
Yet the work is not a very inspiring one. It is not to be 
compared to the fourth or fifth piano concertos or to the violin 
concerto. The best part of it all, in my estimation, is the 
largo, in which the tender violin melody was beautifully 
played by Mr.-Kneisel. 

The Schubert symphony was perfect. The changes of 
tempo, the delicious contrasts, the beautiful melodic effects, 
were all given as if the orchestra were a single man—and so, 
for the matter of that, it was, for Mr. Gericke’s spirit runs 
through it all and makes a unit of it. A double recall for the 
director at the close proved the appreciation of the audience. 
The contrast of the next number was a very marked one, and 

it was given with dash and spirit. Messrs. Reiter (horn) and 
Schuecker (harp) did some artistic work in the cadenza. 

The coming week is to be a very busy one in music, and if 


the reviewers don’t subdivide themselves they will probably 
Louis C. ELSON. 


————— 


miss a few notes. 


| ing a brusque style that suggested a comedy. 


demanded a good deal of work from the Strings, highest perfection. The spirit, clearness Pine. 
| and this demand was royally met. 'The triple con- | C!sion, as well as the varie coloring of the rendering,| 
certo by Beethoven has not the depth of the later | Were 48 delightful as they were surprising. *f coke 
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, -~ | per, never received a fin 
If there was nothing of great depth in the pro pretatl der these oes thd te oe se 


gramme of last night, there was certainly nothing 
dull. Sinetana’s overture was a cleanly bit of 


compositions, but is clearly built in the Haydn 
forms, and has all the symmetry of tuat master. 
The largo (second movement) is the most beauti- 
ful part of the work, and in this the violin—Mr. 
Kneisel—had every opportunity to display itself, 
and it was played to perfection, while Messrs. 
Lang and Giese gave all possible support on the 
piano and cello. The finale, in.rondo form, was 
given Witha dash and brio that awakened great 
enthusiasm. 

The two movements of the unfinished symphony 
by Schubert, were given with all the repeats, and 
all the ‘heavenly length” which the sentimentalists P 
demand. Yetin such a well-balanced perform- 
ance there was scarcely gi npn | of sentimentality | 
apparent. Indeed, at the end of the andante, 
when Mr. Gericke received a double recall, the 
reviewer Clapped as lustily as anybody else. The ° 
changes of tempo which take place in 
the first movement, were given with a 
unanimity that was altogether ad- 
mirable.e The same quality was noticeable in 
the Dvorak scherzo which ended the programme. 
Flute, bass, clarinet, English horn, French horn 
and harp, all deserve praise for their work in this 
humber, and the applause at the end of the pro- 
gramme bore testimony to the appreciation of the 
audience. Altogether the concert was one that 
appealed to the popular heart, without in any 
way offending the sensibilities of the devant clas- 


sicist. | 
MUSICAL. 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


The twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
hestra, in Music Hall, last night, opened with Sme.- 
lana’s brilliant and effective overture to ‘Der Ver- 
kaufte Braute,” heard here, for the first time, ear- 
Her in the scason. It improves upona second hear- 
ng, and is altogether a charming work, ove: flowing with 


Animal spirits, graceful learning, and beautiful orches- 
ral effects. It was played exquisitely throughout, the 
Wood wind acquitting itself of its very difficult task 
with rare accuracy, crispness and delicacy. ‘hen came 
Heethoven’s concerio fur piano, violin, violuncello and 
orchestra. It is remarkable that this najve and, on the 
Whole, coluly colored gn somewhat old-fashioved work 
should have been wijiten afier ine wonderful Wald, 
stein sonata, but such seems to be the case, It is, per- | 
nape, the least interesting of Beethoven's concertos, | 
though the first movement has some noble moments, 
4nd there ig a fine outburst in the finale, of the more 
amillar Beethoven; but, on the whole, the work 


vs Bean. ; . ‘pipers 
j 8ages that fell to his lot in the an pe 
;gance aud expressiveness. polacca with marked ele 
| Plauded, and the soloists recel 
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bert’s Unfinished Symphony came next, and though | — 


fre quently played at these concerts in a masterly man-| ~ | Ad 
—— snsclnatiog inter.| : 

. 6 woole en bes Ws 
vorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso, given for the aoe aan FONE Sam 
bere last season by the Symphony orchestra. Ita| 
er : Sara repetition sirengthened the favorable impres-| : 
| writing, dealing largely in imitations, and possess- | sion the work made on its former hearing "aud 
It | 8 performance was an almost astonishing display of 
orchestral virtuosity, the players being heard at their | 
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The Symphony Concert—Another Henschel | 

Recita'. fi 

The concert was pleasing rathée* than excit- 
ing, Saturday evening, the only fiery number 
coming at the end, in the shape of Dvorak‘a 
‘Scherzo.’’ The opening number—Smetana’s 
overture—“Die Verkaufte Braut,” was bright 
and dainty, and the rathér brusque Passages in 
imitations were suggestive of a comedy. The 
strings had plenty of work to doin this, and 
did it well. : 

The triple concerto by Beethoven is uot to be 
compared with the great piano concertos, or the’ 
Violin concerto, bat is nevertheless a good dis- 
play of ersemble effects. Messrs. Laa ; 
Kneisel and Giese were the soloists, and it fs 
needless te say that three such good chamber 
musicians presented ‘he work adequately. Mr | 
Lang’s work was always clear and precise, and 
in the Rondo all three ef the artists showed con. 
siderable Spirit. Best of all, however, was the 
Violin playing in the / argo, which displayed 
all the refinement of which Mr. Kneisel 1s such 
a master. The melody of this is: the &nest part 
ofthe whole work. But the richest {east of 
melody was that given in Schubert’s unfinished — 
symphony. 

The two movements were given with a de 
gree of freedom and abandoa that made the 
performance a memorable one. So much de 
pends upon the changes of tempo and the deli- 
caie nuances in this work that the beauty of 
the allegro and the andante was iniescribable 
because these pomts were so admirably caught — 
up. The work of the cellos in the first move- 
ment, and of the oboe in the second, deserves — 
especial notice, and the double recall tuat 
greeied Mr. Gericke at the close of this, showed 
that the andience had appreciated the charm of 
the performance. The Dvorak Scherzo was | 
in vivid contrastto the gentleness of this, and 
displayed the wood-wind, the harp and the 
horn in most excellent manner. The cadenza 
In which Mr. Reiter ani Mr. Schnecker united 
was of much brilliancy, and was given in @ 
manger very creditable to both artists. At the 
next concert we are to have Mr. Keiter as solo- 
ist, and alsO the most romantic of all, Bee 
thoven’s Symphonies—the seventh. | 

Louis G% Etson 
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#8} 6©conventional and far from impressive in 
fect, The solo — are too much ip ihe vein of iiKA UTASSI. 


hamber music to be heard to advantage in 80 large a 
t lace as Music Hall. The soloists were Mr. B. J. Lang, 
ur. Franz Kneisel and Mr. Fritz Giese, and they per- 
ormed their tasks conscienuously, though the piano 


Part was given in adry, rigid and cold marner, and |——- 


was tame in effect owing to a Jack of due emphasis and 
40 OVer-use of the soit pedal. Mr. Giese announced 
he agg 3 theme ot the slow movement beautifully, 
And Mr. Knelsel gaye the graceful and brilliant pas- 





The work was much ap. neat e : 
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ti coro. ished sym hony inB mild, 
"| saint © Scherzo caprineicso. 


| : : wow ; 
Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. Franz Kueisel and Mr. Fritz | sistant a ; Mp B. a. Lang, pianist; | Boston Music Hall. 
| Giese played the concerto. . z Kneisel, violin; Mr. Fritz Giese, — 

Smetana’s bright and sparklicg overture was ti cello, a 
| supertiy played, and made a very brilliant effect. | YS*s 
The two symphonic movements by Schubert were 
also grandly played. The Dvorak Scherzo was a 
eplended display of orchestral virtuosity, in the 
performance, but the work itself, excepting the } 
buoyant and graceful second theme, seems wilful- | i 
ly ugly and extravagant. All those surprising, | 
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-..} It was good to hear Beethoven’s Triple Concerto— ‘3 = partic 
| which might better have been called a trio one, and tl 
-- | eoncerto — once more. In spite of the opin- | of “the me 
| Q ion of many excellent judges that it is 
no yery strong work, we have always found it an snd in the pinerane 
| immensely pleasant composition to listen to. Characteria i 
| Beethoven’s always leading off with the’cello does | 
~~} pecome a little monotonous after a while, but this cows rane | T () T 
se an is a mere secondary detail; the whole work is so | neues gave a | I. (| NCERY. 
fh a bright and melodious, it all hangs so well to- | evening’s enjoyipe | 
t { gether, that one cannot but enjoy it. It was ol upon ee ramme Poe “we ‘- ' 
‘| mirably played by the three excellent artists, an arg y 1 is | | : . 
produced an exceedingly tine impression. make: of Kis a jo ee ons. Such | SATURDAY, MARCH 3OTH, Al 5, ag M. 
The next programme is, Schubert, overture in | needs no et be Ry ext Saturday even- | 


B (new); Mozart, concerto for horn; Mendelssohn, | ing the pro peg | will ey ae follows: Over-— 


” chubert ; | 
scherzo from the ‘Reformation’ symphony; teh = fot i os eeant: puedtecge Sebul oe PROGRAMME. 


Fuchs, serenade for strings, No. 3; Beethoven, | porormati mphony, Hush en elssobti; sere- 
j ssmphony in A, No. 7. Tress ae No. yf strIngs) chs ; jaympheny in in | FR. SCHUBERT. OVERTUKE in B 


a a ot omen nen maennn teeine oe enema hoven, and \* ’ . 
fo $e No. et maar “a i | | (First time in Boston. ) 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


amme ‘was 
roilicking 


W. A. MOZART. CONCERTO ror Horn. 


Allegro._Romance.— Rondo. 


F. MENDELSSOHN. SCHERZO from the REFORMATION SYMPHONY. 
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ROB. FUCHS. SERENADE for Srrines, No. 3, in E minor. 


Romance.— Minuet.— Allegretto grazioso.— 
Finale alla Zingarese. 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in A, No. 7. 
Poco sostenuto; Vivace,—Allegretto.— 
Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.— 
Allegro con brio. 


eel Seen OES the Fo oe OM 


SOLOIST: 


MR. XAVER REITER. 





AR | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | 
The programme of the twentieth Symphony fF” ae | : 

| concert, given in the Music Hall on Saturday ORT he ee eS eo 

| evening, was as follows:. (ST CO eee eT ne | 
_. Smetana: Overture to “Die verkaufte Brant.” J6TLO nee of the programme of last 


| posthoven: wee concerto, for pianoforte, violin evening, and the approval shown for the se- 
and ’cello. | | 
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Schubert: Unfinished symphony in B minof. lections made and the excellent imterpreta- 


Dvorak: Scherzo capriccioso. 

“Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. Franz Kueisel and Mr, Fritz 

_ Giese played the concerto. 

| §metana’s bright and sparklicg overture was 
superbly played, and made a very brilliant effect. 

Tbe two symphonic movements by Schubert were 


also grandly played. Tne Dvorak Scherzo was a | 


splended display of orchestral virtuosity, in the 
performance, but the work itself, excepting the 
buoyant and graceful second theme, seems wiltul- 
‘ly ugly and extravagant. All those surprising, 
and often beautiful, orchestral effects hardly 
atone for the lack of true beauty in the writing. 
| It was good to hear Beethoven’s Triple Concerto— 


which might better have been called a trio | 
concerto — once more. In spite of the opin- | 


ion of many excellent judges that it is 
no very strong work, we have always found it an 
immensely pleasant composition to listen to. 
Beethoven’s always leading off with the ’cello does 
become a little monotonous after a while, but this 


tion given them was most marked. The as- 
sistant artists were Mr. B. J. Lang, pianist; 


Mr. Franz Kneisel, violin; Mr. Fritz Giese, | 
eello, and the programime: Overture, ‘Die | 


Verkaufte Brant,’ Smetano; concerto for 


| pianoforte, violin and violoncello, Beethoven; 


unfinished symphony in B minor, Schubert, 
and Scherzo Capricecioso, Dvorak. All these 
compositions have had a hearing in these 
eoncerts before, but at no time have they had 
a placing in a programme to afford a better 
idea of their merits than on this occasion, 
The Beethoven concerto was the teast 
familiar of the several numbers, and 
in its performance Messrs. Lang, Knelsel 
and Giese gave their best efforts. Although 
not a particularly brilliant selection, it is a 
very pleasing one, and the grace and freedom 
of the melodious theme off the largo move- 
ment makes this the gem of the concerto. A 
brilllant introduction tothe programme was 
given in the Simetana overture, the rolicking 
and hilarious characteristics of which were 
brought out with splendid effect. The un- 
finished sympiiony by Schubert was played 
with faultless grace and fluish, aud then the 


Boston Music Hall. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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| isa mere secondary detail; the whole work 18 80 | fyorak scherzo gave a bright ending to the 
| bright and melodious, it all hangs so well to- | eveniny’s enjoyment. Extended comment 

gether, that one cannot but enjoy it. It was ad upon such a programme is uncalled ior, 
- mirably played by the three excellent artists, and and the music it was made up of 


' eg : deprived the analytical programme SAT = So V 
| produced an exceedingly fine impression. maker of his auty in former seasons, Such : SATURDAY, 


The next programme is, Schubert, overture in | music needs no analysis. Next Saturday even- 

_ B(wew); Mozart, concerto for horn; Mendelssohn, | ing the programme will be as follows: Over- 

‘scherzo from the “Reformation” symphony; | tre in 7 Se “oe ot ences a neetge Ad, 

| tq ae Ar ra = ; concerto for horn, Mozart; seherzo from the 

| Fuchs, serenade for strings, No. 3; seothoven, | Reformation symphony, Mendelssoliu; sere- 
, Symphony in A, No. 7. Ty test" nade No. 3 (for strings), Fuchs; symphony in WR 
| i aoeaas | A, No. 7, Beethoven, and the soloist will be 
| Mr. Xavier Reiter. cancmnenenteiatetieett : (birst time in boston. ) 
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Ww. A. MOZART. ONCERTO 


roR Horn. 


Romance, Rondo, 
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KF, MENDELSS | CHERZ 
MENDELSSOLIIN., SCHERZO from the REFORMATION SYMPIIONY. 


hOB. FUCHS ENADE fi : | 
». FUCHS. WNADE tor STRINGS, No. 3, in E miner. 
lhomance,— Minuet._Allegretto grazioso. 


Minale alla Zingarese, 


L. Vv. BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in A, No. 7. 
Poco sostenuto; Vivace, Allegvretto.. 
Presto; Assai menv presto; Tempo primo.— 
Allegro con brio. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. XAVER REITER. 
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Twenty-First Concert. | 
Last’ evening’s programme was as follows: 
Overture in B flat..,....................Schubert 
First time in Boston. 
Concerto for horn...........++. sseeeseesees Mozart 
Scherzo from Reformation Symphony.. 


; Mendelssohn 
Serenade for strings, No. 3, in E minor...Fuchs 


Symphony in A, No. 7 weeeeese.. DECthOVEN 


Mr. Xaver Reiter was the soloist. 

This was a mild programme so far as instru- 
mentation is concerned. The trombones had 
no part, there were no flutes nor clarinets in 
the overture, the concerto required only oboes 


with the strings and horns, and only two 


horns were used, except the solo instrument, in 
any of the works. Yet the programme was, 
after all, one _of the most satisfying of the 
season. 

The Schubert overture is in B according to 
the programme and the German notation, but 
should have been announced asin B flat. It is 
exquisitely pure and beautiful, perhaps more 
enjoyable and characteristic of its author than 


_the one in E minor, composed three years later, 
which we have heard this season. It was 


beautifully played and cordially received. 


The Mozart concerto is the same one which | 


Mr. Reiter recently presented to a Wednesday & 


afternoon audience. The command which he | 
has over the —so instrumentalists tell us—ex- 


ceptionally difficult technique of the horn, and 
the taste and intelligence with which he 
rounds his phrases and cares for every detail of 
expression, showed themselves as fully as 
before. The audience gave him ahearty re- 
ception and enthusiastic recall. 


It is a pity that Mr. Gericke can find nothing | 


more worthy of the efforts of his wonderful 
String band than the Fuchs serenade and other 
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The Symphony | Concert—The Henschel 


Recital—Notes. 


Again a conservative concert with only 
Fuch’s serenade for strings to represent 
the modern school, and this was by no 
means a radical work. The programme 
began with an overture by Schubert which 
was heard for the first time in Boston. I¢ 
was not a work to rave over, having only a 
slight Mittel-satz, and not very strikin 
themes, but it possessed the graceful pa, | 
effective contrasts, of which Sehubert was 
such a master, and it was perfectly played. 
Mr. Xaver Reiter was the soloist, and his 
performance of Mozart’s Concerto for the 
horn was entirely beyond criticism. There 
was not a suspicion of a break from begin- 
ning to end, and even the most rapid pas- 
sages (and the laity will never know how 
difficult it is to attain rapidity on this in- 
strument) were without blur. He has 
played this work recently in publie, but 
not with such tremendous effect. The 
scherzo from the Reformation Symphony 
has all of Mendelssohn’s grace and dainti- 
ness, and its charming trio chiefly given by 
the woodwind isthe neatest bit of the 
whole symphony. 

The Fuch’s serenade’ demonstrated onee 
more that our orchestra possesses the best 
body of strings in America, and I doubt if 
there is a better string orchestra in the 
world. The allegretto grazisso was the 
best movement, having a peculiarly attrac- 
tive rhythmic swing and much easily com- 
prehended melody. The bravura of the 
final Gipsy movement was more difficult to 
execute, but not more pleasing. In this 
latter the bold attacks of the first and 


second violins (sull’ ponticello, I believe) 


Similar works which he has presented this sea- 
son. Only during the finale was there any © 


cause for enthusiasm concerning either the 
composer or the playing. The rendering of the 
staccato episode of the second movement was 
far below our orchestra’s high standard. 

The all too simple Mendelssohn scherzo was 
of course finely done. The great applause 


Which followed the allegretto and scherzo of — 


the symphony were won by the favorite music 


and not by the rendering, which was no more— 


wonderful and masterly than that of the first 
and last movements. 


Next week’s programme: Overture, ‘Dedica- | 


tion of the House,” Beethoven; Concerto for 
Pianoforte, MacDowell; ‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit,” 
Grieg; Symphony No. 9, Haydn. Soloist, 
Mr. E. A. MacDowell. 


| 


were notably fiery and effective. 
Beethoven’s most romantic and most 
rhythmic symphony,the seventh, closed the 
programme. The execution in this was 
also flawless, and the reading a very excel- 
lent one. I especially admired the eon- 
ception of the second movement, which 
many conductors take too slowly. Beet- 
hoven himself seems to have vacillated 


considerably about the tempo of this move- | 
ment, and to have changed its marking | 


several times. It should not be made into 
a funeral march, but should represent a 
brooding, complaining spirit. It is the 
finest movement of the work, and was per- 
formed in a manner that awakened much 


euthusiasm. The strong rhythms of all the 


movements were well caught up, and the 
| constant classicality of the programme did 


not seem to interfere with its being entirely 
appreciated. A hiatus of a week will now 
take place again, while our minstrels charm 


the ears of the inhabitants of New York | 


and other outlying districts. Yet, as all 


our readers know we shall not be left with- — 


out music during the interval. - 
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came nextin order, and 


AG deel te a A - | was a repetition of the ¥ orn concerto 
Lat 3 YO OF | which was p syed the last People’ 
osthumous Overture Of |-Porciur the oseoutant ‘boinc acaln dir 


2 : ~ Schubert Begins It, 


The Orchestra Play Mendelssohn, Fuchs 
and Beethoven. 


Mr, Reiter Repeats the Mozart Concerto 
for the French Horn. 


The twenty-first symphony concert, tak- 
| ing place last evening inthe Music Hall, 
| began with an overture in B by Schubert, 

which Boston had never heard before, be- 
cause it has only lately been published, 
having been lost tothe world among those 
manuscripts of its author, the recovery of 
which is chiefly due to the patient and 
earnest researches of Sir George Grove. 

There has been no statement made, so far 

as I have seen, as to the date to be ussigned 
to this composition, and were it a work 
from a hand which maintained its freedom 
and cheerfulness less consistently than did 
that of Schubert, or from one which took 
more pains to prove the mature condition of 
the head, I should venture to set it down as 
belonging to an early period. But Schu- 
bert’s gift of gracious and lightsome melody, 
and his love of simplicity, abode with him 
to the last, and without some definite data 
to establish an epoch, this mightas well be 
the product of some happy hours of ad- 
vanced manhood as of early prime. 

Atalleventsit is a delightfully cheery, 

unpretentious and often beautiful work, not 
‘Jong, never abstruse and refreshing through 
jts one marked contrast of themes. There are 
at the outset afew bars of a quite grave 
: ss rounding out into well-held chords, 
and then from this introduction there flows 
‘at once the first subject assigned to the first 
Piolias and rippling along with a limpidity 
‘that makes one think now of Beethoven 
‘and now of Mozart. The other 
Principal Subject 


is still more light and rapid, also chiefly 
maintained by the first violins, but having 


its accompaniment and responses more 
rously marked, some few heavy drum- 

rolls emphasizing it here and there, while 
one phase of its presentation has some 
turdy and rattling bits of figure for the 
ouble basses. ‘This last, however, comes 
tather as an episode, so distinct is 

ts character, and out of it comes at once & 
rn to the subject and a shors and timely 
usion. The greater portion of the over- 
ee sottly, and the prevailing 

lity is that of the strings, the wooden 
coming in rather to till out the score 

sn to say anything on their own account, 
‘while the brass is used almost exclusively 
in a few eee motes. 80 give color and body, 
4m the older fashion of the great symphony 
writers. And here may be a clew to the 


her. The pleasantness, ingenuity and 
variety of the work were no less felt now . 
than before, and the soloist’s command of 
his difficult instrument was no less 
astonishing and admirable. Not a 
blurred or puffy note marred either 
movement, and the character. of 
each was thoroughly observed and 
demonstrated—the opening allegro, with its 
vivacity and its cadenza overflowing with 
scales and trills;,ihe romance, quiet, sus- 
tained, sensuou d rich, the final rondo, 
with its swift-repeated notes, its accent of 
the chase, and its conclusion, sweeping 
down from the topmost tone to a bottom 
note like the voice of an earthquake. 


Khir. Meiter 


was much applauded after each movement 
—possibly his reserve and his fine legato 
causes the second to be most enjoyed—and 
was twice heavily recalled. 

There were three other numbers on the 
very lopg programme, and ail were for the 
orchestra, of which the first was_ tue 
scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, which is commonly known as the 
“Reformation.” because it was composed 
to commemorate at_an anniversary the 
presentation to, the Diet of Augsburg in 
1580 of the confession of faith drawn) 
u by Luther. an Maiancthon. | 
This comes most refreshingly upon) 
the ear, because it changed entirely | 
the tonality and qualhty which had pre- | 
vailed thus far in the evening. The over-' 
ture was practically all strings and the con- 
certo 911 horn, while the relation in key be- 
tween them gave the effect of being close— 
certainly the allegro seemed to open di- 
rectly out of theoverture. But in this flow- 
ing and yet exhilarating scherzo the voices 
of the reed instruments are pleasantly 
prominent, and the long occasional trills of 
the flute give still more coolness and life. 
The effect which the movement produces is 
one of greater buoyancy than the score alone 
would seem to warrant, and its vital an 
incisive measures, vividly and gracefully 
played, gave as much relief to the mind, 
cloyed with the dense sweetness of the 
horn, as the introduction of a little ventila- 
tion into the Music Hall might be to the 

blood and brain. 

After this came the favorite and ever en- 
joyable third Serenade for strings by Robert 

‘uchs—the one in E minor, It is rather pro- 

tracted and might, one would think, be 

abbreviated a little in the repeats to ad- 
vantage, but it is stiil delightful music, and 
when it has its place in a programme of 
moderate length, every vote of it can be 
accepted with satisfaction, ‘The more one 
hears it the more one is surprised at the 
very wide range of effects which the author 
has succeeded in obtaining with the strings 
alone, andinsome of the movements the 
| listener scarcely feels the absence of the 
other instruments. The four parts were all 
read with individuality—the long romance 
which begins the work; the minuet, 
developed in length and other respects of 
treatment much beyond the _ usual 
extent and shape of such a movement; 
the charming allegretto grazioso, with 
ie accent jike the tireless tread of bus 


y 
ittle feet. and its brief episode when hey | 


seem to break into a sudden and indeterm 

nate haste; and the gypsy finale, with its 

cross-accents, its heavy syncopations, and its 
‘| almost overwhelming eagerness and excite- 
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Following after a lapse of some years the. 
delicious and restful “Pastoral,” this sym- | 
phony seems to take up the train of senti- 
ment sass hare its predecessor left it. _ 
althou this has in some respects 
delicacy, more depth, more ahanade oad. 
more fancy even than that favorite work, 

| lhe very begipning—that one sharp, short 
sudden, fierce chord, with a sinele faint 
‘voice stealing out of it—is but the begin- 


avoided the 


curiously enough, 


" at 
We Be re MON & t 
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pet's shee, 
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he 
Gericke’s. 
revealing all 
success. The — 
ost enjoyable one, | 


the programme 
use of the heavier brass through: 


4 
©) 
Na 
: 
* 
" 


out, possibly with a view to gi “ay | 
me het Fens patrons, voaticietting’ cana 
nusic of the coming week. Next gi 
the usual concert will be omitted, fy Bae 


in anticipation of the 


ning of a series of sweet and unexpected | Urday evening, April 13, Mr. B.A. MacDow- 


expressions, any one of which migi 
been suiticient to mark a smaller vg 
genius, but no one of which seems forced or | 
unreasonable. The presentment of the 
main theme, in the first movement, and the | programme. 
recovery of 1t when it has temporarily 
passed from sight; the diversities of the 
ph allegretto, so peculiarly pathetic, 
se yot 80 free from any depressing hope- concert s: 
ssness; the lilting mirth of the scherzo dts 
with its queer and apparently contradictory | Schubert. 
ures, and the diversity and free-| ypooart 


Beethoven’s 


pines 2 2 
om ofthe finale, all are in turn—like man 
other things which have been again and Mendelssohn 
again pointed out, illustrations of the fer- | ie 
wd the profundity and the genuineness | Fuchs. 

of Beethoven’s inspiration, and the sym-4 Feethoven. 
phony will remain perhaps the greatest 
favorite with the average listener, although | . 
the musician and the connoiseur might pre- _ 128 no doubt 


ell, pianist, is to pla 2 ‘ 
compusition, Pay & Concerto of his own; 


the Haydn symphon : 
** Dedication” overiion oan : 


Grieg’s ‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit” com pleting the 


The Symphony Concert. 
The programme of the twenty-first Sympho y 


Overturein IS. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Concerto for Horn. mead 
Mr. Xaver Reiter. »: as 
chores from the “Reformation” sym | 
phony. “i 
Serenade for Strings, No. 3,in E minor, >” 
(ip 
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rs Fty/ ¢ | ee, 
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on ie ae 


Symphony No. 7, in A. 


There was a great audience,,the transients be- 


drawn by the perennially beautiful | 


fer the ‘‘Eroica,” or the mere pleasure-/ seventh Symphony, though it would be useless” 


seeker choose the “Pastoral.” The perform- 
ance was superb in accuracy and tm aenticy, | 
and there was wuremarkable degree of ap- 
plause after the second and third move- 
ments, It seems, however, as if Mr. Gericke 3 
tools the first movement a shade too slow, | 
know that there is a tremendous tempta- | 
tion to hurry_when the persuasive subject | seems ev 
comes in at last after expectation has been | | gee 


to deny that Mr. Reiter possesses the power of 
attraction. The horn-player played finely the 
_ Same work which was so justly applauded on the | 
occasion of it ple’ 
concert this season. ‘The new Schubert overture 


Ss performance at a Young People’s 


more youthful work than the one 


kept on the tenter-hooks by the tantilizing | '2 E minor played here earlier in the present 


repetitions of the bars of preliminary | series. 
octaves; but the effect of this reading was ! ge 
as of a little ton much holding back against 
the tendency to hurry, and the impatience 
of the mind perhavs made the restraint 
appear greater than it really was in fact. 

he next concert will not occur until 
April 12, when this programme will be per- 
formed ; Beethoven’s “Dedication of the 
House” overture, M. McDowell’s new piano- 
forte concerto 


} r 


Grieg’s “‘Aus Holberg’s | 


has much that is 
istic of the composer of the ‘Unfinished’? 
and the symphony in C; the sympathetic voicing 
cf the wood-wind and the lovely melodic trend 
of it all betray its author. Fuch’s suite was 
admirably played by. the strings. y 
| scherzo isa jest in music from a polished pen. 


character- 


The gay 


The reading of the seventh symphony would not 


Zeit,”’ new to Boston, and Haydn’s ninth | have pleased Dr. Riemann, for Mr. Gericke is a 


Symphony. 
Howarp Marcom Ticknor, 


like to ask if 


conservative of the conservatives, yet one wou'd — 


the tempo of the finale can be 


Newell” justified? It was possible for the orchestra to | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The appearance as soloist of mr. Xaver 


play the notes as fast as was demanded by Mr, 
Gericke’s beat, because it has the technique, but 


Reiter, the first horn player of the orchestra, { what about the meaning of the pretty figure of 


was the event of the Symphony concert last 


the first theme in the strings which was almost | 


| evening at Music Hall, and the prominence silenced by the thud, thud of the instruments 


. M8 conclusion, Au overture in B, one of 


given this talented performer was much ap- 
preciated by the audience. He played the ] 
Mozart concerto for horn which the patrons 


of the last ‘young people’ Ag | 
go much, and his skilles spopular” enjoyed | play the last bar and one-half of the allegretto, 


“a playe ; 
difficult instrument was dda Rowena ieabat 
Successfully. The romance making the second 
movement was given with exquisite expres- 
sion and fine effect, and the commund of the 


' marking only the accented beats? When Von 
Buelow played the seventh symphony at arecent 
Berlin Philharmonic concert he made the strings 


¥ 


pizzicato instead of col arco. The allegrette 
under Mr. Gericke was finely and expressively — 
read. There will be no concert this week. At 


Rie, “on i) 


instrument shown by the performer inthe | the twenty-second Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s new 


final ronda called out an ovation for him at 


_ Holbergs Zeit ;’? Beethoven's ‘Dedication of the 
_ House” overture, and a Haydn symphony. © 


_ pianoforte concerto will be given, the composer 
playing the solo part; also Grieg’s suite, “A 


‘v W ~ 
us” 
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Fr. Schubert 


Concerto for Horn : W. A. Mozart | 
Mr. Xaver Reiter. 


Scherzo from the Reformation Symphony 

Serenade for strings, No. 3, in E minor 
Symphony in A, No. 7 

: The Schubert overture did not overwhelm me. It had 

small dimensions, a very tiny J/i¢te/satz and charmed by its 


contrasts, as almost all of the composer's smaller instrumental 


F, Mendelssohn | 
Rob. Fuchs 


works do. ni 
I believe I have recently spoken of Mr. Reiter’s perform- 


ance of the Mozart concerto. He is as fine an arlist as can 
be heard on this instrument. He is fond of his horn. It is 
next to impossible to believe that such sweet tones can come | 
from such a fierce looking individual. The flexibility of his — 
playing is remarkable, and his purity of tone equally so. 
Few in the audience could have appreciated the difficulty of 
the work, since few understand the technic of the instrument. 
There may be some who imagine that the performer puts his 
right hand into the instrument merely to keep it warm. 
The orchestral work of the concert was excellent. Of the 
serenade, the allegretto was the most pleasing movement but 
the gypsy finale was more difficult, and the fierce bridge tones 
were finely given by the violins. I especially admired Mr. 
Gericke’s reading of the allegretto in the symphony. Many 
Conductors spoil the effect of this by taking it too slow. 
Beethoven himself considered long before he dared to mark it 
‘allegretto.” He certainly wanted the andante character 
| without the andante tempo, and this the conductor seemed to 
appreciate. 
And now for a week of German opera! Undoubtedly the 
first performance of the Trilogy is the greatest musical event 
that has ever taken place in Boston, but you have heard it so 


often in New York that it will not demand a vast description 


next week by Louis C. Elson. 


The programme of the twenty-first Symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall on Saturday 
erening, was: 

Schubert: Overture in B-flat. Y Pare: 

Mozart: Concerto for horn. 

Mendelssohn: weno from the “Reformation Sym- 
ony.”’ 

Fuchs: Serenade for Sirin 8, No. 3,i 

Beetboven: Symphony No.7, in rh phere artes 

Mr. Xaver Reiter was the hornist. 

The Schubert overture, written in 1816, 
when the composer was nineteen, has 
not been heard here before. It is a 


bright, charming, simple little work, with- | 
out any very strongly specialized character-. 


istics; pleasant to listen to, for once, but stand- 
ing a longish way behind the lighter Mozart or 
Beethoven overtures. The Mozart horn-concert», 
too, is not one of that composer’s stronger works. 
but it is distinctly Mozart, and genius will cro ‘ 
out, 6ver and anon, even in his routines work. Tae 
Romanza, however, stands head and shoulder: 
above therest of the work; its themeis one of 
those divinely beautiful melodies such 


a8 only Mozart could write, and has a 
certain breadth and Jargeness of outline - 


that remind one of Mozart’s larger vocal style. 
Of Mr. Reiter’s wonderful playing of this con- 
certo we have written before; it is the same one 


he played at one of the popular concerts. ll - 


that was fine in his playing then was to be admired 
afresh on Saturday evening; he had a positive tri- 
umph, and was enthusiastically recalled three 
times. Mendelssohn’s ever- beautiful Scherzo 
was e€xquisitely played; it is one of the 
few symphonic movements that one prefers 
to hear given separately, for the other 
movements of the ‘Reformation Symphony” 
aré by no means up to its level. Fuchs’s 
Serenade, too, was played wellnigh to  per- 


fection, but graceful as much of the writing in it — 


js, it had got into rather too noble company on 


this occasion for its charms to produce much ef- | 
fect. The “‘Pinafore’’-like little Alleyretto graziozo . 


founded especially cheap after Mozart and Men- 
delssohn. The great A major symphony was; 
“Tandly given. The Scherzo and Finale especially 
were played with a nicety and vitality of accent 
that carried all before them, and Mr. Gericke was 
forced twice to bow his acknowledgments after 
the former. Upon the whole, it was one of the 
most heartily enjoyable concerts of the winter. 


The next programme is: Beethoven, overture, — . 
| most romantic that composer ever produced. 


“Zur Weihe des Hauses;’’ MacDowell, piano- 
forte cencerto, No. 2; Grieg, suite, ‘Aus Holbergs 
Zeit; Haydv, Symphony No.9. Mr. E. A. Mac- 
Dowell will be the pianist. 


—_———— 


a, in 1813, and at once achieved a mo 


‘brilliant suecess.. ae 


Ropert Fucus. Sertnade Sor Strings, No, 3. 
in E'minor.—Fuchs is a contemporary writer 
of some merit; the serenade consists of four 
pieces, of pleasing contrast and variety, show-- 
ing skill and ingenuity in their composition, 
First played in Boston in the autumn of 1887, 

W..A, Mozart. Concerto for Horn.—During 
the course of his short lifetime, Mozart found 
time to write concertos for nearly every in- 
strument then in existence. Among theseis the 
concerto for hora, an early work, and there- 
fore very simple in its musical construction, 
but embodying a sufficiency of difticulties in 
the horn part. lt was played atone of the 
Young Peovle’s concerts this season. 

_ FELIX MENDELSSOHN. Bartholdi Scherzo, 
Jrom Reformation Symphony.—This.. name 
was adopted by Mendeissohn himself:for his \ 
symphony in Daninor, written for performance » 
at the Tercentenary Festival of the Augsburg | 
Protestant Confession on_ June 25, 1830. tt ( 
was not actually performed, however, ti!l No. 
vember, 1832, in Berlin. ‘The tinale is founded 
os an hnigy shymn, “Ein feste Burg ist unser. 

ott. f 


—_—= 


The Symohony Programme. 


Again it will be conservative conceit with 
practicaily nething of the modern school, for’ 
¥uchs’ serenade for strings is not im the new 
form or rather formlessness. Mozart's con- 
certo for horn is in the set form, with tbree con-— 
trasted movements, and will be interesting not 
only because of its melodic heauty, but because 
it dispiavs Mr. Reiter, who is probably the best ° 
horn player in America. in a brilliant manner. 
Few people have any idea of how dificult the 
horn is to play wel!, and this concerto may dis- | 
play to them some of the technicaiities of the 
instrument, the most romantic cf all the ~ 
brasses. | 

Mendelssohn’s Reformation Symphony is: the | 
poorest of all the fou’ symphonies he produced — 
(the numerous symphonies of his younger days | 
being altogether discarded from the list) for it | 
has a made-to-order flavor about it which is 
especially perceptible in the working up of the 
chorale in the last movemenr. But § the 
scherzo of the work. which is the only portion © 
to be performed at this concert, is a gem, | 
Mendelssohn caught up the daintiness of the — 
echerzo movement better than any other com- 
poser. tiis scherzi are full of abandon and — 
grace, and more delicately playful even than | 
those of Beethoven. 

The symphouy—-Beethoven’s seventh—is the 


- 
4 Am, 
s Ae 


The gigantic sweep of scales in the introdu~ 


| tion is the first point that attracts us in the 


work. ‘The rustic character of the chief theme 
(first movement) reminds of the pastoral 


| symphony, but the treatmentis much mere 


—_——* 


TWENTY-FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. ¢ gicnified than in that work, and the rhythmie | 
Brief remarks on tomorrow's music: character of the coda is noticeable. But the 
Lupwic von BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7. eauty of every part of the symphony pales 

—~This symphony was composed in 1812, when ' before the chaim of the second movement. In 

Beethoven was 1n the full vigor and strength this again a rhythmic figure is almost con-, 


: i 7 : is a fitting and complete stantly present, but it is like the mnffled beat. 
a eee nbes.. 16 Is " ing of i:uneral drums, JSBerlioz has justly 


expression of his mature mind; with all its pang te HE owe 
Bh pon wy it breathes everywhere the spirit of oun Cong it with the words of an English 
contentment, even in the sadness and solem- a | ; 
nity of the slow movement. This isthe most —_{j\"\{ack'giudvulike » er uurjovs and our amen’ 
pleasing and popular of the movements, and = [ne contrast between this pulsating theme 
‘one’ speaks of the allegretto of the seventh . and tne coumter theme in A major 19 beautiful, — 
symphony as one does of the funeral march of and the contra bass pizzicato in the Jatter a 
‘the eroica or the allegretto schurzando of the very striking. ihythmie reiteration is the pre-— 
| : | vailing characteristic of the wnole symphony, 
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a MA, eng wars. : 
eee | «Ct was a8 conservative programme last night, the sam ; elearness .of tone: ‘ Bebygmperedecde. B 0 OT 0 N g sctia 
“6. giving nothing of the modern school except a jj and fac le execution characterist! thiscorel Y M PHO N Y @ R 6 HESTR A 
ome serenade by Fuchs, and even this was cast quite }} nan’s _ playing. be } 
: | rigidly in the ancient form. A new overture by | EROS 
Schubert, at least new to Boston, ‘presented aj} oe Ne 
~~ | rather square-cut exposition of theme, scarcely |] participate | in as well by is 
Sai ees any development, and the conventional recapitu- , the au e. The “Sche 
| atio 


n of subjects. It possessed all the beauty of Symph 
contrast which is so characteristic of Schubert, : 


~~ but scarcely anything beyond. symphony. Ali of these w ae Il j 
"> | _ The Mozart concerto for horn as played by Mr. 7 © and gay ‘great pleas ' qt. 
# , | ally was this so w 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 


Xaver Reiter, has been reviewed in these columns }{)- 
eae ut, The ee purity of lo Ma searaens a BB hitches) a fap ges age 
solidity of the pedal tones, was something wonder- |} have been sufficiently long. The vould | P 
ful. Never has this difficult instrument been so || its four movements, am ay i SATURDAY, APRIL 13TH, A'l 8, P.M 
. well played in Boston, and the artist’s perform- || symphony, . and for ee i 
“| 2h ev aged ae - take foremost rank among the |} 9Y @ sympnt ny to close, ¢ va 410 
a stone orm > end Hse ~ ae a aig ark s ecggey ee ch is" gp inca: Pg a - R ME. 
_ Symphony by Mendelssohn (by far the best move- it toward the clos mphont ‘i weep 
| ment of the work) lost nothing in the performance || ‘The allegretto movement. mphony concerté, L. v. BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. 
> of last night. It was daintiness and grace person- | which is considerec | 7 
tS a Psat and the agree ew row followed its per- || thing Beethoven has written, cored. a | he 
">. * | formance was entirely deserved. Tih eng Po ory rer as eet ce delayed until e close of. K. A. MACDOWELL. SECOND CONCERTO for P ; . 
~ | Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony brought the | 2 .one the au phos | w deple ipl be | ORCHESTRA. in 7 sortie ; ee ORTE wos 
concert to aclose. The symphony abounds in AONE, Fe oe esas te Say he, .. porce oe eeat or, op. 23. 
atrong shythmic oBocta and Guess were given with | cert, accounted for, probabh iby th | ot (New. ) 
a unity which we have learne o expect from our |/ the srman Opeta. At the co t 11a Larghetto calmato; Poco pi 30. 
orchestra. The Allegretto is the best movement A. Ma ell will be the soloist, play Oe pia | | Presto giocoso.— ep iirecrtns 
of the work, and it was taken in just the right | GORCOTYO On a) own. composition, and Haydus Largo (Molto Allegro.) 
tempo, not being made poner wad wort Est sapling falas Bit : p: 
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and back again is used prominentlyy in 
both tirst and last movements. Uut the sym- 
phony is probably already so well known to 
most of our readers that 1 necd not do more 
than recall to their memories these salient 
| points. Lovis C, LLsoN. 
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- THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
It was a conservative programme last night, 
| giving nothing of the modern school except a 
| serenade by Fuchs, and even this was cast quite 
rigidly in the ancient form. A new overture by 
Schubert, at least new to Boston, ‘presented a 
rather square-cut exposition of theme, scarcely 


any development, and the conventional recapitu- 
lation of subjects. It possessed all the beauty of 
contrast which is so characteristic of Schubert, 
but scarcely anything beyond. 

The Mozart concerto for horn as played by Mr. 
Xaver Reiter, has been reviewed in these columns 
before. The shading, purity of intonation, and 
solidity of the pedal tones, was something wonder- 
ful. Never has this difficult instrument been so 
well played in Boston, and the artist’s perform- 
ance entitles him to take foremost rank among the 
virtuosi in this field. 

The charm of the scherzo of the Reformation 
Symphony by Mendelssohn (by far the best move- 
ment of the work) lost nothing in the performance 
of last night. It was daintiness and grace person- 
ified, and the enthusiasm which followed its per- 
formance was entirely deserved. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony brought the 
concert to aclose. The symphony abounds in 
strong rhythmic eflects ; and these were given with 
a unity which we have learned to expect from our 
orchestra. The Allegretto is the best movement 
of the work, and it was taken in just the rigbt | 


tempo, not being made mawkishly sentimental, | 


some of the most spontancous and 
pleasing counterpoint that Beethoven has ever. 
written. The contrast between its major and | 
minor portions was exquisitely shown, and in the 


| 
former the clarinet played better than we have | 
heard it for many a day. Altogether, if the con- | 


cert offered nothing especially new, it gave the old 


in so perfect a manner that it seemed as if we had . 


never heard it before. 

In the Serenade by Fuchs, which followed, the 
strings were able to prove their claim to being the 
best body of instrumentalists in the country. The 
_ Allegretto was by far the best movement, and 
could not have been better played by any orchestra 
inthe world. The dash and vigor of the last 
movement, although not so original or beautiful as 
the above, was yet attractive and remarkably well 
played, the bold, bridge tones, the clear pizzicato, 
and the effective bravura calling for commenda- 


tion. 
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lished, It was a bright, beautiful composition 
‘and rendered in a delightful manner by the 
-orchestra. Then came the concerto for the 


horn, which introduced Mr. Reiter as soloist. It 
was the same Mozart number which this artist 
played so well at'a recent ‘Young People’s Pop- 
ular,’ and it was given Saturday evening with 
the same clearness of tone, even phrasing 
and facile execution characteristic of this gen- 
tleman’s playing. He was received by 
the audience with much enthusiasm, 
was recalled three times at the close 


of the number, and the generous applause was 
participated in as well by his fellow-musicians 
as the audience. The “Scherzo” from Men- 
delssohn’s Reformation Symphony followed, to- 
gether with a Serenade for the strings alone, in 
four movements, by Fuchs, and Beethoven's No. 
7 Symphony. Ali of these were interpreted with 
care and gave gfest pleasure to the audience. 
Especially was this so with the symphony, It is 
a question if the Serenade could not well hav 

been omitted, and the programme then woul 

rave been sutticiently long. The Serenade, with 
its four movements, amounts almost to a 
symphony, and. for_ that to be followed 


a symphony to close, delightful though | 


that number be, is a lengthening out 


| of a programme which is wearisome in the con- 


dition of the atmosphere which pervades Music 


| Bali toward the close of the Symphony concerts. 
‘The allegretto movement of the symphony, 
which is considered the most beautitul of any- | 


thing Beethoven has written, was encored. 
Most of the audience delayed until the close of 
this movement, when a depletion of numbers 
among the audience was very perceptible. Sat- 
urday evening there is to be no Symphony con- 
cert, accounted for, probably, by the presence of 
the German Opera. At the concert April 13'E. 
A. MacDowell will be the soloist, playing a piano 
concerto of his own composition, and Haydu’s 
Ninth Symphony will be included in the pro- 
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APRIL i3TH; AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE. ‘Dedication of the House.’’ 


SHCOND CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, In D minor, op. 23. 
(New. ) 
Larghetto calmato; Poco piu mosso.— 
Presto fiocoso.— 
Largo (Molto Allegro.) 


SULTE. ‘‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit.’’ 
(First time in Boston. ) 

[,. Vrelude (Allegro vivace.) 

i. Sarabande (Andante.) 

I. Gavotte. 

Air (Andante religioso.) 
Rigaudon. 
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SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 9%). 


Allegro.— Andante cantabile.— 
Menuetto.— Vivace. 


SOLOIST: 


KE. A. MacDOWELL. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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THE TWENTY-SECOND CONCERT BY THE 
Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, in Music Hall, 


last Saturday evening, began with the Beethoven (~~ i ea 
overture, ‘‘Dedication of the House,’”’ and ended= ~~ 


with Haydn’s symphony in A minor, the interme- 
diate selections being the second concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra in D minor, op. 23, KE. 
A. MacDowell, and & suite by Grieg entitled ‘*Aus ) 
Holberg Zeit.’”’ The chief feature of the concert - 
was with the new concerto and its performance. 
It is a pleasure to record for the work that it is 


4 


not only aremarkably effective composition, but it - 
is ascholarly example of the genuine mastery that | 


tbe composer has attained over some of the most 
desirable elemerits of composition. While there 
appears to have been a somewhat studious avoid- 
ance of any dependency upon tbe models of clas- 
sical composers, it is all the morecreditable to Mr. 
MacDowell that his concerto is a model after the. 
same manner that theirs were models; namely, 
in the justifiable assertion of self, because of that 
accurate knowledge of one’s self that results in| 
convincing others of its genuineness. ‘Thus do; 
some of the most piquant and original effects of 
the new concerto appear the very worthiest and 
without being in any sense rebellious in their 
treatment of the traditional modes and habits of 
thought. The first movement of the work, a 
Larghetto in D minor, is no less admirable than 
it is prophetic of the abundance of merit that fol- 
lows, breathing as it does from the very first a 
truly poetical spirit, and leading most effectively 
into a rhapsodical style, in which there is a de- 
lightful mixture of broad and earnestly conceived 
recitative with some of the most effective passage 
writing that an artist and virtuoso could desire. 
Ergo, without reticence or restraint, and without 
enforcing an impression of his labor, the 
composer seeks original paths, the underlying 
quality of the entire movement being that of a 
deeply felt yet well controled passion. Then fol- 
lows a brief presto gioeoso; and it is indeed a 
jocose conception; the cheerful, easy, merry and 
even roguish expression of its composer’s happiest 
mood. Conspicuous as a duo between piano and 
oichestra, it is likewise replete with the richly 
colored ensemble effects of a real master. With 
the finale comes a thematic reminiscence of the 
first movement, and this continues to the verge of 
the molto allegro which is introduced and carried 
through with astonishing spirit. In brief the 
new concerto as a whole is an exceedingly able 
and brilliant work and fully on a par with some 
of the best novelties that have preceded it in the 
season’s list. The true, clear, sy .pathetic and 
brilliant performance of the solo part, with all the 
very poetry of tone that was in attendance upon) 
it, added a welcome charm to the intrinsic effect of 
the work, and one that no musician present could 
have failed to recognize. It was also a pleasure 
to notice that the orchestra seemed irresestibly dis- 
posed towards the concerto and entered into 
the spirit of it with unremitting zeal; this being 
even a greater compliment to Mr. MacDowell 
than was the keen interest that mingled with the 
unadulterated enjoyment that the audience 
showed; until at the close the rapt attention with 
_ which the concerto was heard spontaneously gave | 
way to some of the very heartiest of plaudits in 
which both orchestra and audience joined, per- 
sistently recalling the composer; and as it seemed 
with an irrepressible desire to set aside the un- 
written law regarding encores at the symphony 
concerts. The Grieg suite proved to be a wel- 
come and attractive novelty, and the extire pro- 
gram with all the dynamic accuracy, tone-shad- 
ing and expressiveness that are the proverbial 
characteristics of Boston Symphony Orchestra s 
playing. The soloist for this evenings concert, 
will be Mr. Wm. J. Winch. Jw 
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Mr. E, A. MacDowell. 


The Von Bulow Concerts—‘*Pearl of 4 
Pekin’’ at the Globe Theatre—The | 
Tour of the Symphony Orchestra— | 
LocaljHappenings—News Notes—-Com- | 
ment and Gossip. 


The event of the concert at Music Hall last 
evening by the Boston Symphony orchestra, i 
Mr. Wilhelm Gericke conductor, was: the | 
uppearance of Mr. E. A, MacDowell as the | 
soloist in the performance of his own concerto } 
No. 2, in Djminor for planoforte, the work 
having its first hearing here on this occa- 
sion. As indicated by other compositions 
from the same source the concerto is a valu-— 
able addition to the limited number of mer- 
itorious works put forward by native-born 
composers, and it certainly deserves a place 
at the top of the list of this class of composi- | 
tions. Mr. MacDowell shows in this concerto 
great originality of thought, rare skill in the 
development and treatment of his ideas, and. 
an accurate estimate of the proper relation- 
ship be.ween the solo instrument and the 
orchestra, giving as a result of all these a 
work which can but gain an tustant recogni- 
tion as a thoroughly enjoyable composition, 
It is very gratifying to have an opportunity 
to recognize. the value of this new, 
accession tothe ranks of the Amer. 
ican composers, now so _ vigorously — 
claiming a recognition from their own 
countrymen, and the cause must surely gain 
support by such an effort as that pertormed 
last evening by Mr. MacDowell. The move- 
ments—larghetto calmato, poco plu mosso, 


presco giocoso, largo (molto allegro)—are all 
concise, Well contrasted and fuil of interest 
at all times and afford such a player as Mr. 
MacDowell ample opportunities to dispiay his 
adiwirable aituinmenis as a musician and 
pianist, There is no attempt to afford an o 


portunity for @ mere si ow of technique in 


this coneerto, although fthe last movement 
d: mands a thoroughiy schooled performer to 
ive #s full value. As a pianist Mr, Mac- 
owell completely charmed bis audience, 
both by his admirable skill and his modest 
ubassuming man.er. His merits as pianist: 
and composer were quickly recognized by 
the audience, and be received a flattering ova- 
tion at the conclusion of his performance, 
The programme of the evening had as an- 
other noveliy a suite for strings by Grieg, 
“Aus Holberg’s Zeit,’ consisting of 1, pre- 
lude (aliegro vivace); 2, sarabanude (ai- 
dante); 3, Bryatse 4, air (audante relig- 
108su), and 6, Rigaudon; making a most | 
ligbtful addition to the repertoire of whe or- | 
chestra. The gavotte is a peculiarly grace- | 
ful inovement, and the riguudon a quaint and _ 
fascinating specimen of the old dance form. | 
The suite was adimirably well played, and the | 
violin and viola Rang in «the = last — 

meovemevt were given 
efect by Ph ces een A pes Bae oy il. 
tue conciuding number o ing’s list. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TOUR. But what a great genius can do, even | . a triple recall being extended to him, and 


; t when hampered by his'self-imposed limita- the impression was general that this: ) 
The Boston Syinphony ochestra completes p marks a large adeance beyond vy yer 
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inst., in this city, at Mnsic Hall, having filled Bl@ats symphony concert, when Sow | individuality in art. proves eminent: 
engagements extending*over 29 weeks in the p hohe began his rope pre sin " There was 
leading cities of the eastern and middle pian Mag syn se hep nl d haters these | pan by a pred Another Novelty 
staies, including its 24 weekly public re- . k om- | | ° Sch f the M on the programme, and it came next in the 
hearsals aud concerts in Music Hall. Onthe fV® years. This splendid work was © ome oF the Movement shape of asuite by Gri " 
ooh +. the orchestra starts on a three | PO86G Not, as its title and frequent use seem | gives, for the first, w) ‘ie alen. dled y Grieg, entitled, “From 
asks tour, under Manager Charles A. Ellis, | t0 indicate, to consecrate @ stately hall or ach ty the cethaneinkartotine’ eee bee Time of Holberg.” Holberg, ‘the 
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The thera appears i local events with | tire overture, which 1s s0me 10 TUDO TOS | po means weak. theme, its emphatic points | physics, having been a university professor, a 
z A) «bed Pr Milwaukee, the Mozart | 22 length. Beside this adherence to a singie | a icated by some significant notes in the } writer of satires, a bright wit, a g 
mal ‘A Pitt ne Sy nd the Choral Society in tonality, Beethoven further restricted him- | agses, and its meaning made certain by | teacher and the author of comedies which 
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Fashing O ne a be . ies | Mrs. Georg | oven, for emphasis or for filling out with - || Ww Lipa is soon to prevail. For tbe second | native literature which those of Moliere do 
ape rN st nd Saath ; 4 py May d ding n- in holding tones, and although he did not for-_ part 8 more rapid and has a_ de-j to that of France, being genial, gay, keen 
enscehel. it is pra +) re Se teaaaiataen anf £O6 Ge wooden wind and now and then | oh edly _ emotional character, which | and natural. Grieg. as a cultivator of na- 
oigeh » bind instance, t e elcane mente Bi ? | gave something of peculiar value to the | . ter rising to a considerable height, | tional and traditional forms in music, toak 
Re ene ee cere few exceptions, the | clarinets and bassoons. yet the chief etfect alls and ebbs, 80 that the } this opportunity of paying a tribute to the 
Seaport, and, With & vers ae mbt ger igi f, | is that of the strings from beginning to end. movement ends very softly and restfully, | memory and fame of his country, all the 
entire POaicisl, Bu OCOS et enlcnt cuarantes | Dus, Within these comparatively narrow as the sea sinks after a high, sudden tem- | more appropriate because the suite was a 
already assured by Pa Goeas ont guarantee | conditions, which an. ordinary composer pest. The second movement, “swift and | form of composition highest in vogue about 
fund. This yh gh the povbelpiga ovtion and | Would have accounted ynsufticient for the gay,” is said to have been suggested to Mr. ] Holberg’s time. 
oreestra under Mr. Gericke's direction. and | development of a xreat work, What MacDowell oy the contradictory attitude of | | Tho suite, assigned to the strings alone,| 
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eonductor through whose efforts the orgaiiza- | jg formed happier moments of mutua! comprehe i | two area prelude and a religious air. the | 
tion has so raptuly gained a national reputa- : ie te fall of umior aud abounde | ns on. | others being the conventional dance metres | 
tion. When this tour is completed, the Bos- The short, heavy, imperious opening sudden effects which sound ee acai | of the Sarabande, the gavotte and the 
ion Symphony orchestra will have appeared chords command silence and attention, and ‘tions; its temper is bright and ma- SACO | they are all in the key of G, and 
i 112 concerts (counting the public re- | then the first theme comes in with breadth hilarating, and = although it has oe. Tneantione dcntiinent cane s oe 
Beran ot erty MEY SAY citnecsas neore 4 and pomp, to the measure of a march, as if | ee 10h ay moods, there is | served in all, and yet each shows the Maa 
| oeneen. eS re cank ; & | dignitaries and officials were entering to Take ate on it clips Vivaciously | and the touch of later times in some epi- 
i astints essence take ceremonial possession of the building. leeavewaiel a A te yt out merrily and { sode ur in some ingenious uso of the instru. | 
aoe Then a moment’s pause, and there comes in» Theoe py mgood £ eae nen: away with you} } ments. as, for instance, througli the division | 
| a resonant and resolute salute of the trum- | fr tm shear ces 3 1@ 1a whe i gh open- | of some one member of the choir, by which | 
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which will establish the new and domi- | a * ¥ ’ and a yt lant a SORTED, at times | 1t. and its characteristics are at first a serieg | 
| - |nant mood—all happiness, animation ene aur . ie. pee paige RP, ag | play of its | of short, close arpeggios: then a sustained | 
Mr MacDowell Plays His | and anticipation, expressed with the most ta ace be eee pre Ee . 6 finale; | melody with a curious undercurrent, and 
. buoyant phrases, and resplendent with the rho hg gl chea with exuberant spirit and | all through odd little comments of the lower - 
‘ richest coloring. if ever 2& work suited | rg eis a presto, which culminates ina parts, which seem to be saying, Just so!” | 
New Pianoforte Concerto, with the purpose for which it was com- ) Tar conteans nh ehatbeol ticof th he sarabande is grave and dignified, with | 
osed. this does, for it has dignity, splendor, , am an characteristic of the concerto | a pleasant ‘cello passage. The air, led on | 
§ an impulsive Garnesiness, such as fills | by the first violins. has a religious cast, pee | 
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' j rated, And wastes no time on mere epi- 
And a Hitherto Unheard Suite by aaa but goes on and on, gathering and MUBIC or me moe every-day phrase, tu pent is beautiful, tluent and serenely gay, | 
imparting high spirit and joy, while one mean business’ ;and yetits energy does not | illuminated by two solo parts, assi ned 


: : azement to the ever exclude grace, elegance and fancy of style, | the tirst violin aud viola (Messrs. | 
Grieg is Introduced. listens in Get nhniye meer! nga Je maalodies nor is the pressure of the main thought so | and Heind)). essrs. Loetter | 
and transparent treatment have produce > noapic at time Gennes be spared to make | _ As Beethoven headed the programme s0 

under the dictation of the greatest of all or it @ harmonious and interesting compan- | Haydn ended it, being represented by his | 


: ionship. ‘The construction, indeed, requires | cheery and delightful ninth s in - 
A Beethoven Overture and Hay dn Sym | a number of the programme much technical readiness and resourge, and © minor), which this orcheatta’ hen wae 
phony for the Rest. was new to Boston, although New York 


as a proper display of virtuosity is allowed | given before, but now read i 
: : Lt in the tru 
heard it a month ago, It was the second for 7 tien) et so for the orchestra | spirit, with simplicity and vigor in the Seas 
fanoforte concerto of the young musician Ke nore provi s re) pestnnities for execu. | but steady light of appreciation. ‘It is short, 
E. A. MacDowell, a resident of this city, aie r ‘gk for dept ‘fine contaast of | and each of the movements keeps close to 
One of the moat trustworthy “ear-marks” | gince his receut return from neve } years | ao and for frequent telling bits of obli- | ~y Bary ciel mgs wae all are rich 

; i c | ° | on i 

in the writing of a novice in composition is | of study and of_real professiona ethinen Mr. MacDowell’s rendéting wasahighly | and so vivid that the learning ‘of it is auite 


_|in Germany. His first concerto and s0me : 
a restlessness of key,. betrayed by a con-| (+ hg a eof compositions are already ib td AR lle srenourh 4 has the chat- forgotten, and even the tou 'h of fugue in 
stant modulation and inability to be expres | ;nown here and admired. and this new | ne - ~ A et in er aud demon- | the last movement has nothing heavy or 
sive within the limits of a sinzle key. On| work will add new laurels to the crown | fixator than se mere Solg pianist. Lhe | scholastic aboutit, The minuet is particu. 
the oth d, adh to one key is avt | which is weaving for him. It is remark- ea 1s ovidentiy first with him, nd there- | larly charming, and odd as well, for its 
the other hand, adherence to fore although his technique is always suf- eric 18 Cast into the form of an ornate solo 


etry, tency and conti- | 
to bring monotony in effect and wearhes et ene ana: being auite brief, the ficient in alacrity, in clearness and in| for the cello, which Mr. Giese played with 


to the hearer. The famous and beautiful | composer had no reagon, even if he had any variety, it sometimes lacks the tine polish| afarie bravuramanner. The andante takes 
“Jours.d’ Entance,” in Herold’s ‘Pre aux | temptation, to introduce irrelevant matter 
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| The programme of the twenty-second 

, Concert was as follows: 

| | Beethoven: Overture, ‘‘Zur Weihe des Hauses,”’ - 
MacDowell: Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, D minor. 
Grieg: Suite for strings, “Aus Holberg’s Zeit 


Haydn: Symphony No. 9 B. & H. ed.), i ; 
r. E. A. MacDowell one the pianist’ Worenenand 


The Beethoven overture “on a Handelian 
theme” was grandly played, so that even its great 
length seemed short. The Grieg suite, which we 
believe has not been played here before, is a 
rather clever piece of premeditated archaism, 
made up of five movements, all in the old style. 
As the title indicates, the work seeks to reflect 
thé musical spirit of thé time of the great Scan- | wasa pleasure to e 
dinavian poet, dramatist and historian, rather } such dell 

than to suggest anything personal to the man | ods of 

himself. For so inveterately modern a genius as 
Grieg to step back a century or two in a musical 
way is no joke, and in this instance his inspira- 
tion seems to have cooled off considerably 
in the process. Apart from the cleverness 
of the thing, which after all does not hold 


: phd 1 Boston Symphony Concert. ,,#c Vibes 
i] +=The tyrenty second coucert of the Boston Symphony el) 
Orchestra, in Music Hall, last night, Opened with Beet. ae | 
hoven’s ‘Dedication of the House” overture, and closed | 
with Haydn’s Symphony in C-minor, No. 9, both admir. Es 
ably calculated as an antidote to the unwholesome doses er : 
of Wagner that have set the nerves of the ear vibrating | 9 9 ig 
| unhealthily during the past fortnight. The very first i 
| Chords of the Beethoven overture were refre 
| their aspect of a forte that was not mere noise. 
| Lachner, we believe, who, 
by a Wagner performance, 
over, whither he ney? 


home to set my ears r 
Not only was the mu 
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crescendo and | Oe 
to renew acquaintance with} © | 
nces to which we were strangers |. nd 
during the past fortnight. One of the novelties of the nO ee 
concert was Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s second concerto; 
ifor pianoforte and orchestra in D-.minor, op. 23, 
1a pleasing and well-written work, not very deep 
)an or 6 een ey sugKenting the conenste style, but} ~ va 
graceful and interesting. € Opening movement, af | 4 
the attention very long, we could not find much to | Laxghetto, has a well marked theme, which is treated} | 
admire in it. The most enjoyable movement was: | in the manner of a rha soy rather than in the strict |} 7 
the sprightly Rigaudon, the solo violin and viola | concerto form, and with much virtuoso work for the : Oke a 
‘parts of which were played with great spirit by piano. There is not much in the way of thematic de- | Ra. | 4 
Mr. Loeffler and Mr. Heindl. The Haydn sympho- 


Dy was a delight throughont, and was admirably 
played. 


velopment, but all is brightand musicianly in character.| 
The second movement, a Presto Giocoso, is 6) apa DS ot. 


sparkling and very dainty,and is divided equally between} 
| the colo instrument and the orchestra, cleverly andwith} © |} 


Y ne | Charming effect. The finale is the least interesting } Mee 
Satan ee nw Somcante walt caiey, 0 movement, and Is scarcely a worthy climax to the rest ; 


promise of his first one, played here a few seasons. of the work, it being weak, and not particularly clear | ~ 
ago by Mr. Whelpley. It also shows that the oy strikingly interesting. The instrumentation through-| | | 
Composer’s talent has reached its precipitat- ‘out is excellent, and the concerto as a whole, if it does is, a een 
and deah of a ae ee tase stage in, whieh 9, | 2Ot reach s high polot of, impressivencss, 1s creditable Mia 
good deal of the extravagance that belongs to al- i performed by Mr. Mac who 
_ most every artist’s storm-and-stress period is grad- 

ually got rid of. The work has at once more dig- 

nity, interest and beauty than its predecessor. ‘* 
Its melodic material is still somewhat more strik- He) 


ing than its formal construction; a great deal of 
it sounds rather like free improvising. Whether 
this isto be taken as a merit or a defect depends 
upon the critic’s point of view. Upon the whole, 
| you cannot fairly quarrel with a composer for not 
taying to do what you would prefer him to do. 
Certainly we see no reason for thinking that, in 
this concerto, Mr. MacDowell aimed at greater 
_ definiteness or regularity of musical form than he 
has actually given it. The work bears no traces 
of failure on his part to do pretty much what he 
tried to do, and although we cannot help wishing 


that he had held a little more closely by tradition- | 
al models, this only proves that our musical point | 


of view differs from his. There is so n:uch that is 
fine and beautiful in the concerto—the ‘second 
theme in the first movement is especially a 
gem—the composer shows himself so freely at 
home in his work, and handles his material so 
easily and gracefully, that it must compel ad- 
miration. And we are free to own that we found 
a great deal to enjoy in it, in spite of the fact 
that the work, as a whole, exhibits tendencies 
with which we are fast.losing sympathy. We 
sheuld much like to hear it again, for it is always 
pleasant to familiarize one’s self with genuine tal- 
ent,no matter in what shape it comes. Mr.MacDow- 
ell played the concerto admirably, with force, fire 
and brilliancy, and, at the right moments, with 
exquisite expressiveness. 

The next programme is—Mendelssohn, overture 
to “Ruy Blas;”’ —, aria; Paine, “An Island 
Fantasy; Dvorak, songs; Goldmark, symphony 
No. 2,inE. Mr. William J. Winch will be the 
singer. 


i Chi-« 


tend as far as St.Louis West, and Milwaukee 


Pa 

ms 

It consists of a} | 

a slow movement! / 


prelude, a saraband, a gavotte, 
the composer has} 


and a rigaudon, in which 
imitated the old style music with great 
skill, the gavotte and slow movement being |) 
especially clever in their reproduction of the an-|) © 
clent 68 yle and color, though “Sed A Apes og perijously |}, — 
near to direct plagiarisms from Bach. It was charmingly | 0 13 
played throughout, Mr. Loeffier reading the qvaint 1 
violin solo in the rigaudon with admirable spirit. The} 


| lovely Haydn symphony was interpreted and played| ff 
delighifu'ly, and in perfict sympathy with the charac. | Ane 

jierof the work, Mr. Gericke and his orchestra doing {| i 

the fullest justice to the composer in sentiment and per- bed ie ie 


formahce. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra will end its | . 
eighth season in Music Hall on April 27, on” 
April 29 will start on a three weeks’ tour, to @x- 


4 b:' 


. % ALS ek I , 
Northwest, Springfield, Troy, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Clevelana, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Washington being vis a 
ited in the order named. The orchestra will ap- | 
ear with the Arion Society in Milwaukee, the” 
ozart Club in Pittsburg, and the Choral Soc 


in Washington. Mr. and Mrs. | ge Hensc 


will be with the orchestra from Buffalo on. As |_ 
this wil) be the farewell tour of the erchestra un- 
der Mr. Gericke’s direction, Mr. a Ree wl HER, . 


eters f 


‘ Ae 
; oi 
el Ae 


pay 
goth 


the manager, has made every arran 
it a gratifying tribute to the conducfer, thr 
whose efforts the organization has gained an 
tional reputation. When this tour our 


the orchestra will have appeared in 112 ¢ ONCerts DMR 


counting the public rehearsals) during tke 
of 1 before audiences averaging ove 
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ning showed a e relu 
benviness, as if the players did not all 
quite at home in the difficult score 


‘before them. 


’ e—the last but 
ext es rday’s programm Rreall wean. 


ofessor John Paine’s new “Islan 


—has Mendelssohn’s ‘Kuy 
i Mee ane eck's second symphony on4 


; » for the orchestra, with a large air 
Le ig sot of Dvorak songs for William J. 
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“| BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


ran 
The programme of the twenty-second shaphoay 
concert was as follows: 
Beethoven: Overture, ‘Zur Weihe des H i 
MacDowell: Pianoforte Concerto No. 2. D minor, 
Grieg: Suite for strings, “Aus Holberg’s Zeit, 


Haydn: Symphony No. 9(B. & H. ed.). in. : 
r. E, A. MacDowell was the pianist: Vanier 


The Beethoven overture “on a Handelian 
theme’’ was grandly played, so that even its great 
length seemed short. The Grieg suite, which we 
believe has not been played here before, is a 
rather clever piece of premeditated archaism, 
made up of five movements, all in the old style. 
As the title indicates, the work seeks to reflect 
thé musical spirit of the time of the great Scan- 
dinavian poet, dramatist and historian, rather 
than to suggest anything personal to the man 
himself. For so inveterately modern a genius as 
Grieg to step back a century or two in a musical 
way is no joke, and in this instance his inspira- 
tion seems to have cooled off considerably 
in the process. Apart from the cleverness 
of the thing, which after all does not hold 
the attention very long, we could not find much to 
admire in it. The most enjoyable movement was 
the sprightly Rigaudon, the solo violin and viola 


Mr. Loeffler and Mr. Heindl. The Haydn sympho- 
Dy was a delight throughout, and was admirably 
played. 
Mr. MacDowell’s new concerto well fulfils the 
promise of his first one, played here a few seasons 
ago by Mr. Whelpley. It also shows that the 
composer’s talent has reached its precipitat- 
ing and clarifying stage, that Stage in which a 
good deal of the extravagance that belongs to al- 
most évery artist’s storm-and-stress period is grad- 
ually got rid of. The work has at once more dig- 


| nity, interest and beauty than its predecessor. 
| Its melodic material is still somewhat more strik- 


ing than its formal construction; a great deal of 
it sounds rather like free improvising. Whether 


| this isto be taken as a merit or a detect depends 
_ upon the critic’s point of view. Upon the whole, 
_ you cannot fairly quarrel with a composer for not 
_ taying to do what you would prefer him to do. 


Certainly we see no reason for thinking that, in 
this concerto, Mr. MacDowell aimed at greater 
definiteness or regularity of musical form than he 
has actually given it. The work bears no traces 
of failure on his part to do pretty much what he 
tried to do, and although we cannot help wishing 
that he had held a little more closely by tradition- 
al models, this only proves that our musical point 
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Boston Symphony Concert. ,,.c |”. 
The twenty second coucert of the Boston Symphony [kz zi 


Orchestra, In Music Hall, last night, opened with Beet. 
hoven’s ‘Dedication of the House” overture, and closed | 
with Haydn’s Symphony in C-minor, No. 9, both admir. 


ably calculated as an antidote to the unwholesome doses 
of Wagner that have set the nerves of the ear vibrating 


unhealthily during the past fortnight. The very 
chords of the Beethoven overture were refreshin 
their aspect of a forte that was not mere noise. It 


first 
gz in 
was 


Lachner, we believe, who, alter having been deafened | 
by a Wagoner performance, was asked, when it was all 


over, whither he was going. He repiled: “I am 


going | 


| home to cet my ears right again witha Haydon quartet.” 
Not only was the musica pleasure to listen to, but it 
Was a pleasure to experlence conducting that was in 

| such delightful contrast to the coarse and brutal meth. | 


ods of Mr. Seidl; to hear once more a crescendo 


and 


a diminuendo, and to renew acquaintance with 
delicate orchestral nuances to which we were strangers 


during the past fortnight. One of the novelties of 
concert was 
for pianoforte and orchestra in D.minor, op. 


the 


Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s second concerto | 


23, 


a pete and weil-written work, not very deep 
and not very strongly suggesting the concerto style, but 
graces and interesting. The opening movement, a 

arghetto, has a well marked theme, whichis treated 
in the manner of arhapso‘y rather than in the strict 


concerto form, and with much virtuoso work for 


: _ |} plano. There is not much in the way of thematic 
Parts of which were played with great spirit by | velopment, but all is bright and musicianly in character. 


The second movement, a Presto Giocoso, is piqu 


the 
de- 


ant, | 


sparkling and very dainty,andis divided equally between | 
the colo instrument and the orchestra, cleverly and with 


charming effect. Thea finale is the least interes 
movement, and Is scarcely a worthy climax to the 
of the work, it being weak, and not particularly c 


ting 
rest 
lear | 


or strikingly interesting. The instrumentation through- | 
out is excellent, and the concerto as a whole, if it does 
not reach a high point of impressiveness, is creditable 


{ 


of view differs from his. There is so nuch that is | 
eighth season in Music Hall on April 27, and on 


fine and beautiful in the concerto—the second 
theme in the first movement is especially a 
ge€m—the composer shows himseif so freely at 
home in his work, and handles his material so 
easily and gracefully, that it must compel ad- 
miration. And we are free to own that we found 
a great deal to enjoy in it,in spite of the fact 
that the work, as a whole, exhibits tendencies 
with which we are fast losing Sympathy. We 
sheuld much like to hear it again, for it is always 
pleasant to familiarize one’s self with genuine tal- 
€nt,no matter in what shape it comes. Mr.MacDow- 
ell played the concerto admirably, with force, fire 
and brilliancy, and, at the right moments, with 
exquisite expressiveness. 

The next programme is—Mendelssohn, overture 
to “Ruy Blas;” , aria; Paine, ‘‘An Island 
Fantasy; Dvorak, songs; Goldmark, symphony 
No. 2,inE. Mr. William J. Winch will be the 
singer. 


to the taste and skill of its composer. 
was performed by Mr. Mac 
has not the finer graces of a planist of 


It | 


Dowell, who | 


the | 


first rank, but who plays with sincerity and arilatic | 


impulse. He was most cordially applauded. 


His | 


friends seemed to be present in large numbers, and { *, 
were very enthusiastic, recalling him three times. Then |\ 
came a Suite, by Grieg, **In Holberg’s Time,” heard foy | © 
the first time here on this occasion. It consists of a 
prelude, a saraband, a gavotte, a slow movement. 


and a rigaudon, in which the composer 
imitated the old style 
skill, the gavotte and 
especially clever in their reproduction of the 


has 


music with great 
slow movement being 


an- 


cient 68 yle and color, though approaching perijously 
near {to uirect plagiarisms from Bach. It was charmingly !. 


played throughout, Mr. Loeflier reading the qn» 
violin solo in the rigaudon with admirable spirit. 


delig 


aint | 
Tie | 


lovely Haydn symphony was interpreted and played | 
Be ony Bag and in perfict sympathy with the charac. | 


ierof the work, Mr. Gericke and his orchestra doing | 


the fullest justice to the composer in sentiment and 
formahce. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will end its 


April 29 will start on a three weeks’ tour, to ex- 


tend as far as St. Louis West, and Milwaukee 


| Northwest, Springfield, Troy, Rochester, Buffalo, 
| Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Washington being yvis- 
ited in the order named. The orchestra will ap- 
pear with the Arion Society in Milwaukee, the 
Mozart Club in Pittsburg, and the Choral Society 
in Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel 
will be with the orchestra from Buffalo on. As 
this wil) be the farewe)l tour of the erchestra un- 


per- 


der Mr. Gericke’s direction, Mr. Charles A. Ellis, | 


the manager, has made every arrangement to have 
it a gratifying tribute to the conducter, through 


whose efforts the organization has gained a na- | 
tional reputation. When this tour is e¢omplated, | 


the orchestra will have appeared in 112 concerts 


(counting the public rehearsals) during the season 


of 1888-89, before audiences averaging over 2500 
persons each. 
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The Symphony Orchestra has come back from a week’s tour! “7.75 3 
Of course you will understand that itis bay 


among the ungocly. 


better to play the xylophone ‘n Boston than be chief violinist 


anywhere else, and as all the prodigals returned repentant and 
‘none of the poker chips were lost, they were received with 
effusive enthusiasm. They gave a program which began 


fierily and ended formally. _ This was the menu: 
: L. van Beethoven 


in D minor, op. 23 
FE. A. MacDowell 


Overture, ‘* Dedication of the House”’ 
Second concerto for piano and orchestra, 


Pianist, E. A. MacDowell. 
Suite, ‘‘ Aus Holberg’s Zeit ”’ (first time in Boston) 
Symphony in C minor, No. 9 
When Music, heavenly maid, was young—that is to say, 
when Mr. Henschel was director of the Symphony Orchestra— 
he used to begin every season with Beethoven's ‘* Dedication 
’ as asort of musical grace before meat. Do 
e over very small parsnips, for 
ting programs Mr. Henschel 


of the House 
not say that it was great grac 


in the matter of making interes 


was commendable ; but the organization was not so good in 


those old days. 
The overture was finely played last Saturday, the brasses 


doing especially well and the trumpet fanfares ringing out 


But the number that possessed the greatest 


most effectively. 
ur resident 


interest for the public was the composition by 0 
composer, Mr. E. A. MacDowell. As a pianist he is good, 
but not great ; but as a composer I think he is likely to stand 
in the front rank of our native army. He always says some- 
thing in his compositions, and I could name you two or three 
of our famous American composers who write and write (most 
correctly, too) without by any chance ever giving forth an 


idea. 
Chadwick and MacDowell are 


in the native lists. As you but rec 


can spare myself and your readers th 
The Grieg work was quite in the spirit of the old style of com- 


tion, although allemande and gigue (the reguiar beginning 
and end) were absent. The strings were weakened a little by 
the absence of Mr. Kneisel, the concertmeister, who, I under- 
stand, has wrenched his ankle. His place was taken by Mr. 
C. M. Loeffler, for in our orchestra there are at least four 
e competent for the position of chief. The 
eat reproduction of the stately triple rhythm 
great-grandfathers ,; but the gavot with 
the rigaudon with its old-fashioned imi- 
though the work is for strings), were 
t to my taste, and evidently to that 
y the applause. It was a mistake 
simplicity with another in the 
ymphony has also some of 
oring with prominence of 
s of the last century, in 


the two growing composers 
ently heard this concerto, I 
e task of describing it. 


posi 


violinists who ar 
sarabande was an 
which so charmed our 
its quaint musette, and 
tations of oboe figures (al 
the two movements the mos 
of the audience also, judging b 
to- follow this work of antique 
same vein, for Haydn’s C minor s 
the old formalism, the simple sc 
woodwind, and the square cut phrase 
spite of its daintiness and melody. 
Of course it was well read, for Mr. Ge 
in the conservative school, and well play 


ricke is quite at home 
ed, for it afforded no 
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predecessors have been. We are to have the peppery Biil 

in a course of Beethoven as the chief event. [ thy a meet 
that large audiences are assured. It certain] ie . 7 
Boston is not in a rut when Beethoven and moths pa ce 
by vast audiences, and Mendelssohn’s *‘ St, Pant ts eS ie 
both and is made equally welcome. Louis C Seer é 


MUSICAL MATTERS 44! 


The Symphony Concert—-Mr. M 
ny. » Maced 
as Pianist and Composer. “ 


The return of our orchestra, after 4 
week’s absence, was hailed with evident 
pleasure by a good-sized audience. Even 
two weeks of Wagnerian opera have not 
bred satiety in music. The programme 
began with Beethoven’s ‘‘Dedication of the 
House’’ overture, a work with which Mr, 


Henschel used to begin each season’s music 
in the days when our orchestra was young, 
but which has not been heard here in ree 
cent years. It certainly deserves more 
frequent hearing, for it is pompous and 
lofty in‘ style, and admirably represents 
festivity and rejoicing. The introduction 
is quite heavily scored for Beethoven, and 
the brilliant trumpet fanfares are very 
effective. But the chief attraction of the 
concert followed the overture: Mr. Mac- 
Dowell then appeared both as pianist and 
composer, making a good impression as 
the former, and a complete triumph 
as the latter. His second concerto 
for piano, which was given, is a work of 
peculiar, yet effective, construction. It has 


searcely any andante work in any of its 
movements, every part except a couple of | 
| 


introductions, the last of which has the 


intermezzo style, being full of life and | 
animation. A person might well imagine | 
lack of contrast here, and think the result - 


monotonous, yetsuch is by no means the 


ease. Every part of the work is full of | 


ideas, and the thematic treatment in the 
first movement is remarkably attractive. 


Best of all, however, is the piquant vein of | 


the second movement—marked Presto 
Gioecoso—which has an _. indescribable 
amount of dash and animation. The finale 


is rather rhapsodical, and might have been | 
written by Liszt. The horn passages, | 
against piano, are especially attractive,but | 


the whole movement makes a good climax 


toa work worthy of admission to any prox 
gramme. Mr. MacDowell played it with | 


fire and passion, and the poetical character 


of the interpretation was sufficient to carry | 
the work to immediate success. The 


pianist was recalled many times. 
The next number was a suite in the old 


style by Grieg. This vgn pak the. 


technique of the strings in a splendid way, 
although it might have been better yet had 


Mr, Kneisel been at his post; for the first 
time our talented concert meister (detained | 
at home by a sprained ankle) was absent 
from his important position, which wags : 
taken on this occasion by Mr. Laefiler | 
a worthy successor. ‘The sarabande of the » 
suite was given with all the stateliness of © 
a dance, which had its origin in the ancient 
Spanish cathedrals. The sarabande is the : 
finest of all the very old forms, and ful- 
filled the funetion in the suite that the. 
andante or adagio does in the modern — 
sonata forms. It has amore homophonic — 
style than many of the ancient dances, © 
Ihe gavotte reproduced all the syneo as. 
tions of the old form, and was contnaiealk | 
with the daintiest of musettes. The air : 
was more earnest and religious than some | 
of the ancient works published with this 
title, but the ‘‘Air’’? was always one of the 
hazy intermezzi which had no very definite | 
characteristics. In this case a change of 
air was pleasant and the number was well © 
received. The suite came to an end, not 
with a gigue, but with a Rigaudon. The 
Rigaudon was probably the liveliest dance 
that ever made its way into court circles 
and M, Rigaud was wise in his generation | 
to introduce such a hearty mode to the 
aristocracy. This number was _ jovial 
throughout, and many of the quaint effects 
of the old style of orchestration were used, 
1 think it was not wise to follow this bit 
of old composition, with a symphony so 
akin to it in style as Haydn’s symphony in 
C minor. Spite of a really excellent 
reading, and a wood performance the work 
did not seem to interest the audience. The 
andante charmed the most, and presented 
a theme much like “With Verdure Clad,’ 
which was varied with all the daintiness. 
with which Haydn was such a master and: 
so the concert which came in likea lion : 
went out like alamb. The recognition of 
the American muse (although it comes al- . 
most as a death-bed repentance), is not to: 


end ‘with the concerto mentioned’ above, - 


for this week we are to have a new orehes« 


9? 


tral work by Professor J. K. Paine,—An ~~ a | 


‘Island Fantasie, now who will follow 
with ‘‘A Peninsular Reverie?’ ype 
Lovuts C. Exson. 
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‘esting in its arohaigms and enjoyable--once in. 
a While. dt was very nicely played. Haydn’s 
Ta C MRILOF s Spey, Weiner believe, never 

7 : : | been done before a e Symphony concerts. 

rh THE wowing pata ele. as It was beautifully played, Mr. Gericke giving 

_ | the programme o © twenty-second Sym- } it sympathetic and congenial interpretation. 
‘phony concert of the season at Music Hall on | It is ot the kind of music which does not soon 
Saturday evening lust was as follows: g boy lamer wales b Peter Pgh’ the 

: whats ine a n uture or of today, with its storm 
pererture 7 aredioation: of the Ls «a and stress, 1ts yearnings, its strivings to pluck 
Maitand concerto for pianoforte and or- out the-heart of the mystery of man’s soul and 


ores ee > lite, to revurn to this Haydn music, with its 
chestra, in ere OF OP 23.E. A. MacDowell clarity and sanity, its tranquil and easy flow, 


, Larghetto calmato; poco piu mosso. its cheerfulness without triviality, is like “rest 


Presto giocoso. Largo (Molto Allego)., Cane after toil,” or like letting a sunbeam intoa 
. Grieg 


hs eta Paies) darkened room. 
oe free eer matin | At the concert next Saturday evening will 


L Prelude (Allegro vivace). II. Sarabande be given Mendelssohn’s overture, “Ruy Blas,” 


; ; " Mr. J. K. Paine’s new “Island Fantasie” 
Andante). Il]. Gavotte. IV. Air (An- Goldmark’s symphony in. E maior, ng aud 


P23 


—-~- 


letely obliterated 
ceeedéd, a crisp, © fiche. 
apparently not at all a succes d’ estime, but an| S¢ored and ardent ia ieee 
outburst of true admiration for the composition | Quite the height of e | 
and the splendid rendering of it. pated. These are imp 8 only; it would be 
Grieg seems not to show his distinctive, char- | © Much to musicians and the composer could 4) 
acter in this suite nearly as much as he does in| W9rk of this grade be played twice in the sane 
the shortest of his tone pictures or “Humores-| S®480n. We are not so used to the appear. 
ken.” Yet the work is far from uninteresting, | 22° of & concerto at the hands of a native 
Indeed, it has some of the richest and most in-| 4™é€rican as to pass it over as an ordinary | 
tense moments that we have discovered in any | ™@'ter; far from it, it is extraordinary in every 
of this class of compositions. It goes without | ¥@Y: ¢8pecially,when there is proven after a 
saying it was magnificently played. In fact,, %2gle hearing of one like Mr. MacDowell’s sec. . 
dante religioso). V. Rigaudon. Me qmark 6 symphon none of the works for strings which have been ond, so much that is intrinsically beautiful and | 
Symphony in C minor No. 9- . Haydn | Mt. W. J. Winch will sing. heard here this year have presented technica] fine. Compared with his first pianoforte con- 
Allegro. Andante cantabile. Menuetto. TWENTY-SECOND CONCERT. ‘difficulties worthy the best efforts of that part | certo, the second shows an advance in techni: 


TT SS ne 
. 


ee ae ee 


Vivace. , : ; ; 
* Mr. MacDowell played the piano part in his | § ys of Mr. Gericke’s band which gives it its supe- que ; the orchestration of the new work is in- 


, » : P 7 ; . ari i ; ; ‘ae ; 
Th epg *“Dedicati f the House,” Wagner and Seidl had been absolute rulers in dase wad sihned all other American orchestras. ! Spr seller md tine 0 Oe ee 
Desa erent nate aaah Hi ae | Our province of the musical world during two he brilliant overture and the beautiful sym- P © part is written with-great skill; 


‘was heard for the first time in four or five iy ielagnasS it is technic ‘ | 
nC Shy Getinke’s reading and the exect- weeks, and, almost without exception, the phony were grandly given. If the trumpets setillentaaek ae while outwardly it is 

ad we i i etas tall nosstblea ateenathk anid in ald nonethia variety performances would have been technically per- “~ ; ‘*4y though In places a | 
‘factory, and the composition was heard again I g I y Vi bit anxious lest Mr. Gericke ‘shonld aut ae Hn ; 
> 


ty , 7 ‘3 Tavertheles fect. - . 
with much pleasure. to sound the praises of both. Nevertheless, Rs acl st pace just right, played with admiccbre wette. 
‘second sym- | nd expression ; the result was an ensemble eg-. 


One or two of Mr. MacDowell’s compositions | Beethoven, Haydn, and Gericke did not at all | The programme of the twent 
“have recently been heard ip Boston, and the | seem “flat, stale, and unprofitable” a week ago | phony concert was: J , {| pecially good, considering all the diffi 7 
‘second concerto was performed in New York | jas¢ evening; nor did the audience appear to be | Beethoven. Overcure. “Dedication iA ge Sete » || @ first performance. The companies aa ov 

. . P) } abit e ‘ ” ap- 


| Le he i ‘est in Saturday’s con- | : ; , | E. Jow i 
ipa na Laine fy pidge or oe prés- greatly demoralized by the experiences with E. A. MacDowell, ~—— Monge mag i 6 ; oa and (| plauded at the end of each movement, and after 
| all} ? i 5 te . : hes ; minor, op. 23. 5 

, entation of a work in the large form by a intense drama and realistic music through .  Larghetto calmato; Poco pia mo3so, }' the concerto was ended received no less than. 


: rh : +2 “ +. P : “sae . 
young American composer not long returned W hich many of them had no doubt been pass | faces Aicite Allesro.) three recalls at the hands of the delighted audi- 
to his native country with the prestige of un- | Ing. (First time in Boston.) ence. - 


: a if nas , ' | cat: Suite for Strings, * ‘o's : . ; 
doubted success in Germany, both as com-{| Mr. E. A. MacDowell was the soloist; and the Zeit.” rings. “Aus Holberg’s |  Grieg’s suite furn'shes another vehicle for the 


_ poser and.as player, and whose talent had al- interest and importance which belong to his (Hirst time in Boston.) — fine string band of the orchestra. Mr. Grie 
»ready been declared by such of his composi-| part in the following programme will at once it Rarahande Abdentey ms ) has adopted the old style, and his imitations ai : 


tions as had been heard here. The perform- |}, goon- : Hil. Gavotte, ; all good ; the violin ‘solo in the rigaudon was 


ance of this concerto is sufticiently detinite to ‘i Bur as IV. Air (Andante religioso. 
Sts MacDowell in the ranks of the con- Overture, Dedication of the House,” op. 7. Sleauhen. 51080.) _ neatly playéd by Mr. Loeffler, Mr. Kneisel being 


Beethoven Haydn, Symphony in'C mi ; [rere 
temporary composers who must be reck- | Concerto for Pianoforte, op. 23, (new) ‘and IL.) ninor No. 9 (B | indispored. In the Haydn symphony the orches- 


oned with, and the place to which mecPoren The composer of the conce-to was the soloist. } tra played beautifully; the opening piece was 


he is entitled in the list is no mean one, | Suite, “Aus Holberg’s Zeit” aT1OS One marvels at the ease with which the con- } dediclent in boldness and the needed emphasis 


. | Saary : (First time in Boston.). . 
The success of the work was _instanta- | gymphony in C minor, No. 9 Haydn certo was ‘thrown off’; pags upon the form as } to the bassoon figure in the first part was lack. 


neous and its merit is unmistakable. Thor- he may, the critic ‘m ‘ ' ing. The next programme—last but one—ig; 
oughly modern in spirit and acquirements, | One thing seems moderatery certain concern- and freshnesa a? the ta a gegen ce: Mendelssohn, overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ ; Wagner, 
Mr. MacDowell knows the modern, post-Wag- ‘ing Mr. MacDowell’s concerto: it has not the ell evidently aimed to write int esinadtin 1 Saha | Siegmund’s Love Song; J. K. Paine, “An Island 
nerian orchestra, its possibilities in variety and symphonic character which we anxiously look than profoundly and while we hints a doi oF } Fantasie”’ (new); Dvyorik, songs with piano . 
| ' | ov ; x 2 nn ae pre is ¢ ’ | ing | : : ve : ? 
coloring and all the magic of themanagement for in every new work in large form. It is a this he has sacrificed somewhat the dignity eo | (a) ‘Mein Lied ertint,” (b) “Als die alte Mut- 


of this great instrument which has in late , ‘Is rather than a chain of interde- 1 tay? « a 
ears been so fully made known. Besides this . string of pearls rathe , . ee o are _ the concerto form be has produced a fanciful ; 0 - Goldmark, Sy mphony in E major, No, 2, 

‘knowledge, he has—O lucky composer!-— pendent links. As to the value of the pear S i and a musical composijt; The frat \ Soloist, Mr. J. Winch. 

ideas, aud the skill todevelop them effectively, single hearing does not fit us to judge. Certain- - position. 6 Hrst movement 


Evidence of this is in the themes of the open- ag oe ; Ts y 18 not only the most scholarly but it is the best | PERSE ERE Ape ema ei meect es oo 

‘ing. movement of this concerto and their treat- ly the work is pleasing to the listener, and per itil; thd composer. uses good thematic mate. ; DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
ment. The movement abounds in passages of haps it may turn out, as is the case with many rial with . | Be 
an artist’s, not a pedant’s hand; | The Symphony Concert. ae 


‘great beauty, and the whole work (especially works of the older masters, that the excellence indeed Mr MacDowell’ ] ig | a 
. cus color sense 18! Ifany of the auditors at the Symphony con: 


the first two movements) is continuously ; x 
‘interesting and pleasing. Mr. MacWowell’s of separate parts will excuse the lack of unity a happy and lovely accessory in the |! cert Bat 4 left the hall be , 
C0830! 8 Ht © aturday evening left the hal fore the 

If the vivacious second | final notes of the Haydn Symphony which closed. 


music is hardly that of a ‘young’ composer. which there now seems to be. We were pleased three movements 
me : 
vement, which the composer Says 13 a ¥ the concert, it was because of some reason other 


There is no vagueness of inteniion or execu- " , mC eM is Pte 
Mion-—all is clear, well defined and intended, ‘ 24H 1 ag aaa ago htforw sa se og 
‘and -his scholarship and technical knowledge | healthiness of sentiment, in compositi ictur . ; 
‘hold the proper check upon the imagination |; playing, which we named as characteristic panes = the scolding lovers of Shakespeare, | than lack of enjoyment of the programme which 
and vigor that he is so fortunate as to possess. | tan) de his début in cK and Beatrice, had followed the cus- | had been preparod by Mr, Gericke. Those who 
‘The pianoforte part is briiliaut and important, | of Mr. MacDowell when he ma e lis debu _tomary slow movement, we could the sooner ac- | Were compelled to leave were yery few—a 
and is written, as Ss be expecte swith : ‘Chickering hall last November. The perform- cept it asa scherzo of a concerto: bat hie dus smaller number than has been mottade during’ 
‘sure knowledge of what a pianomayandwhat | 4. ora week ago also showed breadth of ress} : ’ he ain. | | Ble Nye's 
| Pression of this movement after one hearing of | son—indicating more than anything els 


.it may not do in conjunction with a large 
pened. Mr. MacDowell has already played style for which smaller hall and smaller com- the concerto is, that a Jantasiestiick has been | asupreme satisfaction on the part of the au 
Set down by Oversight in the midst of a con- Ca f 


im public in Boston, and with success, but It position did not call. But we have again to re- . Th ae 
: 3) ine’s” 
certo, as if the wind forcibly took the com- ; comp ior of the notes on the, Seana 


concert, himself a d | in. had in 
poser’s MSS. from his portfolio, and when the serted in the book a very iain ee hi aor4 


Pages were all housed again, this gem got into | some of the traits of Haydn, written by one’ 
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Sst us that his playing at this concert : 
si a tg nag ects atten than he has done mark that this straightforwardness, so admir- 


here before. The concerto was loudly .ap- able in itself, seems to make his playing fall 


plauded and the har, pone her Boats it wtb short in elements of poetry and romance of 
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SEASON 1888-89. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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PROGRAMME. 
KF. MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. | ‘‘ituy Blas.” 
R. WAGNER. SIEGMUND’S LOVE SONG, (Die Walkiire.) 


J. K. PAINE. “AN ISLAND FANTASY,” 
(New. ) 





A. DVORAK. SONGS with PIrAno. 


‘*Mein Lied ertont. 

“Ei, wie mein Triangel.’’ 
**Rings ist der Wald.”’ 
**Als die alte Mutter.”’ 


C. GOLDMARK. SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 2. 


Allegro.— Andante,— 
Allegro quasi Presto.— 
Andante ass: 


- 
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fiche gir bapteg PE *S SOLOIST: 
The 1ere ‘ my 4} Barden" 
MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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| mae Fiera’ fh os watt ma | 
L of ‘music, and his compositions follow the | | b Oston M USIUC H all 
which he here inculcated. Nothing ° 
iret 2 her from the Wagnerian «idea could be 
agined, and no greater contrast could have 
n on made by Mr. Gericke with the music which. 
h a ae sn heard and commented on by the town 
ip bast two weeks than_this symphony by a 
ape in fact the whole programme, | | | SEASON 1LB8S8-89. 
y that the music of this symphony con- | 
vas a welcome relief to the larger share of | am 
tants is, to our mind, a fair statement. et STOI N\7 1 If 


"y tions Seta ag a 
ae oo v oe k 
by aE a] 

PPE, es sag a oe sutra” ton, 

7 rt fy cage 


i! Ld y LJ saa 
2 nd 6 ae the more pleasurable because such a | DU N S Y Wi LP H( ON Y ORCH | 1KS ii k A 
re elie fand contrast were unexpected from the | Lis 
! a therets Symrhony Orchestra. More credit- | 
erefore, was it, and the opening notes of | CTT , . 

the fo were surely harmony and not noise, | MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
this was the prevailing character of the | 

z’s numbers. | 
ed to the contrasting character of the 

sitions was the introduction of a work by 


=e composer i. A Mo XXII CONCERT. 


re a 
ana 


jaf tg 
re M 
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Paks gave a pianoforte concerto of his own 
e = Apo! tion which had been heard in New | : . 
‘ ‘ork , but had not been given in this city. It. | SATURDAY. APF 
ted of three movements, and besides being a | | 
work c of considerable merit, was given in a very | 

tic manner by the soloist. The orchestra- : | ROGRAMME 
tion was admirable and arranged so as not to ob- : | AVd SYA Do 
‘end : upon the work of the piano, which was 

ven entirely alone in many passages. Here 


: MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. 
ng and admirable technique of Mr. Mce- | 
| 
| 


“uy Blas,” 
oil was manifest, and the blending of the 
with the orchestra, the gliding of 
» into the other, particularly in | 
| . d movement, was very effective, | » K. PAINE, “AN ISLAND FANTASY,” 
and i sxceedingly pleasurable to the audience. | | none ‘ANTASY., 
Me [eDowell was recalled four times after his | | New. ) 
ee lo oS, >, with, much enthusiasm, and it was a grace- | : J 
Tal reces jition not only of the playing but the, : | DVORAK. sciie wae cele 
be sition itself by a Boston audience. | | Rite dataset | PIANO, 
The other numbers were Beethoven’s over-— | a) ‘*Mein Lied ertént. 
“ Dedication of the House,” and a suite for | 
by Grieg, ‘From Holberg’s Time.” This | | >) “Ringe tet der Wald” 
» is in five movements, not lengthy, put | / Wan ce ee ee 
liant and harmonious. Particularly was the | d) **Als die alte Mutter. 
ie s and trio a happy surprise, and the; | 
mt introductory solo passage was finely ° 
- tive od by Mr. Loeffler, who was in Mr. | | ' 
‘Ky nois ’s place in the orchestra in the absence C. GOLDMARK. 9 
: 6 latter gentleman during the evening. pechecselypa pee) ais , 
iran © Minor Symphony was played for ailates anaal PenaeG 
ty ir e@ by the Symphony Orchestra iu | Andante assii. 
et on Th. melody in the andante in E flat is 
li rly sweet and pleasing, and the manner 
ich it was worked out was interesting and 
l L easily be followed. There was not a dull SOLOIS 
ent in the whole erence, and ~ cal | er 
6 that can be felt is that of wonder that. | a j - 
mas not héard it before from our orches- | ILLIAM J. WINCH. 
. The concert Saturday evening will include | | 
co om 00 tion by John K. Paine, Goldmark’s | ‘i | 
ony in E Major, and the soloist is to be | fhe Piano used is a Chickering. 
¢3 eee who has not been heard on | Eo ______________.— 
ant Ante. sae eS aa et al score iene 


WAGNER. SIEGMUND’S LOVE SONG, (Die Walkie. ) 
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SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 2 
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brilliant ending of his career as the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, and with 
such programmes as he has given recent] . 
be has steadily gained in the good will of his 
audiences and increased the regret at his de- 


arture froin the position he has held for the | 


ast five years. In last evening’s selections 


brought forward the most delightful orches- 


tral composition yet given to the worid by an $ 


American musician. Standing, as Prof. Paine 
unquestionably does, head and shoulders 


above all other composers of this continent, | 


the work of last evening demanded and 


received the most thoughtful attention | 
of both the orchesira and the audience, and — 


it was unhesitatingly and heartily indorsed 
by all who heard and played it. The ana- 
lytical sketch of the work states that “the 
subject of the ‘Island Fantasy’ was sug- 
gested by two beautiful paintings of Summer 
island scenes by Mr, J. Appleton Brown, to 
whom the work is inscribed. The title ‘fan- 
tasy’ should be taken in its literary rather 
than its musical sense; for the character of 
the composition is not at all that of the fan- 
tasie of which the Bruch concerto, played 
this year by Mr. Loeffler, is a specimen. In- 
deed the principal section of the work is in 


one of the simpler ‘rondo’ forms, contaiing 


two varied statements of the principal theme, 


two elaborate episodes andacoda. To this 


is prefixed an introduction in which frag- 
ments of the themes, elaborated later on, are 
used as the foundation of music which depicts 


in a masterly manner the summer sunshine 
| and calm and the summer storm, which are the 
| contrasted ariaeers of Mr. Brown’s paintings,” 
_ Such a composition, however, makes its own 


meaning apparent, so far as any music can, 


| and gives unalloyed pleasure to the listener, 
thus fulfilling the true end and aim of all 


music, Prof. Paine shows in his fantasy the 


' influence of the returning tendency toward 
| melody, and his ideas are as direct and tune- 
_ ful as those of the ante-Wagner period. The 

harp is used with faultless taste and skull, | 
' and the orchestration is, throughout, rich 
| and varied by the most artistic and 
| @ffective combinations. The composition 


tonched the audience instantly, and a 


| more emphatic and spontaneous response 
_has seldom been given after a hearing : 
of any work at these concerts than that. 
| which complimented Prof. Paine after the * 
| performance of his_ latest and _ best 
| achievement. Mr. W. J. Winch, tenor, was 
| the soloist, and his’ selections were 
| Siegmund’s love song (‘Die Walkure’’), 
| and a group of four of A. Dvorak’s songs, . 


with plano accompaniment. The beauties 


| of the love song were’ given an 


admirable interpretation by Mr. Winch, 
who on this occasion. was in excellent 


| form, and sung with all the expression and 
| sentiment demanded by the composition. The 


quaint songs by Dvorak were charming bits 


| of vocal writing, and were given with admira- 


ble taste by Mr. Winch, the accompaniments, 
by Mr. H. G. Tucker, adding much to 


the effectiveness of the songs. Mendelssohn’s | 


familiar ‘“‘Ruy Blas’ overture began the 

rogramme, and a repetition of the symphony 
f Goldmark in E flat major, No. 2, ended It, 
both of these works having a thoroughly sat- 
isfying performance. The 24th and last ot 
the present season’s series of concerts will 
be given next Saturday evening, when the 

rogramme will be: Overture, *Euyanthe,”’ 


| Weber; ciaconna in D minor (orchestrated 


by Raff, first time), Bach; waltzes (tirst 
time), Brahms; symphony in C major, No, 9, 
Schubert. 


S ctialiaietinelac ght ata D 


but one of the season, was: Tyav' 
Mendelssohn, Overture. “Ruy Blas.” 
Wagner, Siegmund’s Love Song (““‘DieWalkiire’”’) 
J.K. Paine. “An Island Fantasy.” 

(New.) 


he included the “Island Fantasy,” by Prof, | i ia Songs with Piano. 


John K, Paine, head of the musical! depart- | 
ment of Harvard University. and in so doing . 


a) “Mein Lied ertént.’’ 
6) “Ei, wie mein Triange}.” 
c) ‘Rings ist der Wala,” 
d) **Als die alte Mutter,’ 
Goldmark, Symphony in E flat major, No, 2. 
Mr, W. J. Winch was the soloist. 
Prof, Paine’s new piece, written, we believe, 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is a lovely 


orchestral idy]. Companion paintings of ocean — 
scenes, by J. Appleton Brown, supplied the sub- 
ject for the Fantasy; in one the sea is at rest,in 
the other it rages. An introduction, quasi Sans 
tasia, links itself with the main body of the 
| Work, which isin the ‘‘slow rendo’’ form, the 
_ thematic basis of both sections being two prin- 
| cipal motifs. Asin the “Song of Promise’ the - 
} new piece is richly instrumentated, the com- | 
| poser’s preference for massive scoring appear- | 
ing more decided with each new work. But - 


the Fantasy is by no means an expres- 
sion of gorgeous tone only, its quieter parts 
are serene and gracious in their soft voicings 


and sympathetic combinations. The wood-wind | 
including the English horn, and the harp, are 


4 


The twenty-third symphony programme, last 


most expressive factors in the emsemble 


| throughout, while the strings move, unhesita- 
_ tingly giving to the work symmetry and unity. — 


In the technical execution of the Fantasy the — 


degree of attainment is perhaps no higher than 
Prof. Paine has reached in other things, but 
there is no falling off in imagination, no lessen- 
ing of the feeling for melody which is so pro- 
nounced a characteristic of America’s most gen- 
ial composer. The Fantasy was beautifully 


] played and at its close the composer bowed his 


acknowledgements from the platform. 


In the performance of the overture Mr. 
Gericke seemed to let out his horses, for the 
brass choir was heard with impressive effect. 
Goldmark’s second symphony may not be 
great, but it is a neat display of a first rate 
talent. The more original portions—the two 
inner movements—bad a most felicitous inter- 
pretation. Mr. Winch, always a favorite, sang 
his beloved Dvorak songs, two more than was 
at first intended, to Mr. Tucker's admirable 
accompaniment, most expressively; the lovely 
Spring song he gavé,with all the ardor that be- 
lengs to him; those who know Mr. Winch will 
not errin estimating the degree in which we 
use the adjective. Mr. Gericke’s accompani- 
ment, while over strong in portions, was finely 
sympathetic. Only one concert remains to be 


given, The programme includes Weber’s 


‘Euryanthe”’ overture and the great C major 
symphony of Schubert and two novelties—a set 
of waltzes by Brahms and Raff’s orchestr 


| tion of Bach’s D minor Chaconne. | 
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"evening, which Professor John K. Paine’s 
just completed ‘Island Fantasy” for or- 
' chestra. a work dedicated to the landscape 
‘painter, J. Appleton Brown, two of whose, 


| i | d the com- 
A New Short Work by Pro-:  DICtares BFS Bele te ee Course Protavate 
fessor John K. Paine. 


aine’s many seasons at the Isles of Shoals 
must have maueR to @o in shaping and color- 
ing his thought. 
Professor Paine is exceedingly happy in 
catching the spirit and the :-meaning of a 
great occasion. In his Ui dipus music 
there was no attempt to rake upfroma 
misty antiquity possible notions of a Greek 
scale or of Greek instruments; but there 
was a permeating and abiding sense of a 
gravity, the wisdom and the humanity o 
the Greek chorus and of the implacability 
and absoluteness of Greek fate. To have 
attempted literal truth wouid have been 
to fail ridiculously; to present great an- 
tique truth, with all the power of modern 
means, was to succeed impressively. | 

In like manner here, Professor, Paine has 
made no attempt to compare imitative a 
figures. and to offset a storm against @ eri 
jant tranquillity. He has beeu wiser, an 
hastaken two large themes—one which 
tends toward unrest and turbulence, and 
one which, while no less_vigorous, enjoys a& 
mood of harmeny und quiet life—and 


Orchestral Selections from Goldmark: 
and Mendelssohn. 


William J. Winch, the Favorite Tenor,; 
Sings Twice. 


The first pumber on the programme for 
the symphony concert of yesterday even- 
ing—the last but one in the present ser: 6s— 
was Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Ruy Blas” overture, of 


ye 
which the orchestra gave a magnificentiy | | b 
vital and passionate reading. Hasiily writ- . worked these out largely. variously and 


j sing ? on such 
: | elite -anne nobly, introducing, as he went. suc 
ten though Lt Was, geod bg ati oer figuration, as should suggest naturally that 
of the inspiration which gave 


his tone-pictures were rather of the sea than 
vigor and  pictures,ueness to Victor 


i of man. 

ot the air, of the elements than of man. 

Hugo's playg ad one feels as it sweeps ‘Therefore there are many flowing and tioat 
the develo ™ it of the chief motives to 


ing tremu'ous passages In the strings, and 
> yry—ambition increased and 


roll QV: sounc 
there are deep, rolling upheavals of ‘ 
action in th = Ah as of billows sweluing into stern and angry 
energy enlarged by opposition, conscious 


strength; but there is much er to the 
power expanded by opportunity, passion listeners’ imaginati n, and <t e 

| swelling from timid hesitation to indomita- Foem is More True pate 

‘ble ardor and determination. These phases | to the art under which it is shaped, and a } 
icke’s reading, and one could not tell “programme music. The themes are vitae 
which to admire most, the half sternopen- and dignified, the writing no less free t an 
ing, the exauisite vocality of what may b®, gcholarly, and in the instrumentavion : 
called the love episode, the airy lightness conventional combinations are pat od, 
of the more subtle and wandering moments, | while many fresh ones aro brought forward. 


: : j the uni- 
, 13 ‘es ervor of | Notable points in the scoring were u 
a the eee. a d unrestrained 4 con in one place of the ’cellos and the Eng- 
the sonorous hnaie. 


) spok hrase 

lish and French horns, an outspoken p 

One would have tag a, ae ee" of the clarinet, the richness an moder- 
had a sufficient supply o azne 


33. f ty and 
ation of the brass, and the beauty 
, rer j 1ateness of the harp entrances. 
without any supplementing ee There is much strength shown in many 
next season. Kut such was not the opinion slaces, and yet the finale, which is briet 
of the vocalist of the evening, Willem - and very soft, does not sound at, eh ag Om 
se for the air which was tO | ‘The fantasy, was exquis' e 
a who on ral companiment Sieg- | orchestra, and was 50 liberally and.cem 
have an orchestra 2 —_ “Walkyre,” | tinuously applauded that Professor Fraime 
mund’s “Love song gg roth ‘whieh nad eft his seat and went A the platform to 
May-month strains 0 bow his acknowledgments. 
. sing thunder of the evening | After this Mr. Winch returned and sang 
clouds, rain ¢ | four songs of Dvorak—"'Mein Lied Essoms. 
made satirical comment. “Hi wie mein Tnangel, Rings als er 
Mr. Winch Wald,” and “Als die alte, Mutter. Mr. 
mm d ful- | Winch has had the advantage of the com- 
sang it with much spirit of manner ms bold- | poser’s personal hints towards treating the 
ness of tone, carrying it on with more Do'™ | eongs of Dyorak, and his exposition of 
sg than lightsome gayety, to be sure, but! them may be therefore 2 a ression 
mak: + enfficientiy acceptable to th@| qicative _ of the kind. o oxP Me 
making it sulle ; finn ble re-| which it is desirable to seek for them. Mr. 
auditors for them to glve him @ aetak§ : Wineh’s taste. fidelity and artistic re 
call. In the effect of the song the orehes - were ever obvious in his readings, but th @ 
bore nos ever, for Mr a, rather labored manner, in ee 4 otten 
icke’s de absolute poe bey t delivered a phrase, passing too nenessnriit 
king t nt exactly WHab18) ¢ortissimo to a very pianissimo, sesceouian 
should be. wi fits own under! qistracved from an unquali Son made. the 
. i ed, ar e voice part! ofthe songs. Still, all except “g mare. She 
dominate hsafed to audience was heartily 3 rev 2 eps pl a | 
his singers mor recalled him Loapace Fe teat ue 
the recent Wagner ha eo sede the accompaniment delig ! 
‘more enjoyable to the heare 
to their author. 
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‘which Mr. Gericke 
reading here in Boston about a year ago,: 
Another hearing confirms the impression, 

‘which it then made of great wealth. 


of resource and readiness of inven- 
tion used discreetly, 
charmingly. The 

bent toward musical 
and his easy command of al! effects of tone. 
color would naturally make the connoisseur 
distrust his power of self-control and judi- 


author’s strong 


ciousness in_so_ classic a form as the sym. j 


phony. Buthe has shown great modera 
tion, although he could not deny his talent 
nor refuse to delight his taste. ‘The score ig 
not overloaded, however, and in spite of the 
peculiar cast of some of 


is no clashing of cymbals, no fantastiq 


medley of instruments and no excessive’ at 


or cloying sweetness. He does not use the 
cymbals or shrill piccolo, and when in the 
third movement he drops the drums for the 


aM : Oy aw IY: r iy 343: j 
sed bd Jig, (ke de ara he heey an Vir 4 is pit, 
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gav e the first American, | 


his figures, there _ the number 


- MUSICAL MATTERS, — 
The Symphony Concert—Professor Paine’s 
New Work—St. Paul. 


“Blessings brighten as they take their 
flight; and the concert of Saturday, spite 
of the amount of educational music that 


poetically and! has gone before, made one sorry that the 
Orientalism). orchestral season is so nearly over. It 


began with Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas over- 
ture, which was given with a degree of 
power that was inspiring, and evoked the 
heartiest applause. Mr. W. J. Winch was 
the soloist. I cannot say that Sieemund’s 
‘“‘Love-Song’’ from ‘Die Walkiire’’? is 
best adapted to dis- 
Winch’s voice, but 
least he had the right ideal 
of the work and endeavored to make it 
heroic and broad, but these qualities are 


play Mr. 


eriang¢. he is delicate and cd ag in the}] not present in the highest degree in his 


use of this, From one movement 
omits the flute. but he atones for it by give 
ing a light and vivacious part to it else. 
where. 

in the first movement one notes the con. 
trast in character between the two main 
themes, the first being rather of an assertive 
and the second almost of an interrogative ' 
disposition, and_ also takes pleasure in th | 
temperance with which the brass, full an 
round at the beginning, is. considered 


through all the subsequent. development | 
until it is needed to fill out the conclusion, | Sypsy songs by Dvorak, 
The strong quality, freshened by th flute, 7 his native heath and made 


'pression. He has 


prevails, and when the finale is reached in 
ashort and sudden breaking out of a vo 
rapid time, one finds himself aroused an 


form and in quality. to recall the author’s 
“Sakuntala”’ and other Eastern music, and’! 


in the odd, independent melody which | 0n Saturday. 


oftenest recurs there is something akin to’! 


the “Indian Bell” scene of “Lakme.” The | before. It 


almost continuous fulness of the score ig 
noticeable as being somewhat unusual for 
an andante, but it is not unpleasant. ad 
The scherzo fixes attention by twocharac. : 
teristics—the buttertiy dance weaving of its 
main movement and the long song-like solo: 
forthe trumpet in the trio. These make a 
remarkable contrast and give the move- 
ment 29 peculiar fascination at firstand a 
gentle charm afterward. . 
The fourth movement brings the work to 
_@ brilliant ending, forit is bold, ingenious 
honest and stirring work, keeping up inter. 
est and leaving a happy, fresh and lively 
impression in the mind. 
| The performance was good at all points 
and Mr. Muiler’s trumpet solo was an ex- 


quisite bit of playing. The several movee! fantasy.” 


ments were applauded largely. 
The last concert, on Saturday evenin 
next, will present Weber’s ‘“EKuryanthe”. 
overture, Schubert’s C-maior symphony 
and two novelties. these being a set of 
waltzes by Brahms and an _ orchestral 


- that, too, without going beyond the Wag- 


oeven voice,andinthe latter part of the song 


the orchestra overpowered the singer, and 


nerian directions as to power. The accom- 
paniment was beautifully played, the 
yearniug love motif being given with clear- 


| ness and fine Shading, and the combination 


animated.  . | 
In the second movement there is more in \| those 


of figures at the end being brought into 


appropriate prominence. In the group of 
Mr, Winch was on 
as plendid im- 
two of these 
previous concerts, but 
they can never pall even upon 
who have frequently heard 
them,'when sung so perfectly as they were 
One of the set—‘‘Rings ist 
der Wald’’—I do not recall to have heard 
is more masculine than the 
rest of the set, and has some bold, but by 
uo means unattractive modulations. ‘‘Als 
die Alte Mutter’’ is the best of the series. 
Mr. Winch sings this in a manner quite 
beyond criticism, and it suits his voice and 
style perfectly; he was the first to intro- 
duce these songs in England, he has had 
the advantage of having given them with 
the composer’s own assistance, and his 
rendering may be accepted as excathedra. 

The most interesting feature of the 
concert was a new orchestral work by 
Professor J. K. Paine, entitled ‘‘An Island 
It was inspired by two summer 
scenes painted by J. Appleton Brown. A 
work by Professor Paine is always a great 
event in American musical annals. Hector 
is still Hector, and he forces many other 


sung’ 
often in 


rrangement by Raff of Bach’s claconne in American composers into the lesser role of 


-minor for violin. 
Howarp Marcom TICKNOR, | 
Last week Mr. Gericke celebrate] his forty-/} 
th birthday. He was the recipient of a beautiful }! 
iday cake, the gift of Mrs. John L. Gardner. On it | 
mounted twenty-two red roses and twenty-two || 
€ roses, each so deftly made in sugar as to deceive |, 
nost admiring behuoider. Mr. Gericke cut the cake 
®'Tavern Club alter the Symphony Concert last 
rday evening, April 20th. 


Astyanax. ‘The work is in strong contrast 
with the works of his earlier period. In 
that epoch he allowed his skill to pre- 
dominate, and emotion was obliged to 
remain in the background. At present he 
brings romance, melody and poetry to the 
foreground, although his skill underlies it 
all. The fantasy is not as fantastic 
as most of the compositions with —_ 
this title, but isin proper Rondo form, with 
a good amount of development, and exten- | 
sion thrown in. The themes are altogether | 
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Peat aa ae I COMSPREG Wit HOWONEL Fe ee Sapa Semen a 
“brass passages is: very striking; the hort nt | ee | The Symphonic Programme—The 
has some phrases of most romantic order, Be low Recital—Notes, cluded the composer proceeds toa free de~ 
and the delicate tremolo of the violins is The programme this afternoon and to- | velopment, short and concise. The work is | 
as suggestive of summer calm as anything | morrow evening contains: two important | on that happy medium ground where the’ 
could be. works, a new orchestral fantasy, by Profes- ' classicist and the tune-lover can unite. | 
- The work won a very decided success, | | sor J. K. Paine, and Goldmark’s Second Regarding Professor Paine’s work I am 
and atits close, when the composer was _ Symphony. Although entitled ‘Second’ it | permitted to give the following authorized 
ealled for, his appearance on the stage ° isin reality the first symphony the com- | Synopsis :— 

elicited a grand burst of enthusiasie. ey has given to the world, for the Rustic | The subject of the “Island Fantasy” was sug- 


With Goldmark’s second symphony the edding is rather a suite than a true | gested by two beautiful paintings of Summer 


programme ended. This work is far more | le ag This work, however, holds well | erage: yng by aig — fegpret Brown, to whom. 
Php his first symphony. and will to the sonata form. . . Sr . | e work is inscribed, The title ‘‘Fantasy” should 
classical than de yy ° » Which is a requisite of be taken in its literary rather than ite musical 


undoubtedly attain a permanent place on i raat construction, especially in its 4 sense; for the character of the composition is not ‘ 
the reportoire. It not only attains the rst movement. Itis very pleasing through- | at all that of the fantasie of which.the Bruch con- | 


true classical form in its first movement, | out, and even the development of the first | cet, Sp he a year bv mi woe is a speci- | 
Rs had hird. movemon . , men. Indee e principal section of the work 
but the most popular style in its third. I t is full of interest to the is in one of the simpler “rondo” forms, contain-~ 


do not altogether enjoy the second move- non-musician. The scoring is the usual ° ing two varied statements of the principal theme, 
ment (andante with its brusque inter- modern one, only three trombones and a | two elaborate episodes and a coda. To this is pre- 


ru tions of violin phrases bowed near the bass tuba being added, The usual fixed an introduction in which fragments of the — 
: | themes, elaborated later on, are used as the foun- | 


bridge, and very raspy) culminating in | repeat of themes is omitted in the first © dation of music which depicts in a masterly mane | 
trombone sforzandi, but t confess to a de- | part (exposition) of the first movement. | mer the summer sunshine and calm and the sum- 
‘praved taste which appreciates the popular | There is no introduction, the chief theme, , mer storm, which are the contrasted subjects of 


herzo, which begins with a on the strings, at once inni rk, 4 Mr. Brown’s paintings. 
style of the Scherzo, g : gs, ce beginning the work. The whole work is delightfully fresh and “Sum. | 


most attractive elfin dance in the i The second theme, a beautiful melody, } mery.” Its melodies are spontaneous and easily | 
Berlioz style, and has a_ trio follows on the cellos, and in its style re- | retalneble by the memory, especially the principal — 


in which the trumpet melody is as melodi- | “rear Schubert. An intermingling of the eeveye baer Py iid lyin’ a Me cellos, is after- | 
; , itten. two themes follows an incenic _ § ward reiterate 1€ Wind and brass instruments © 
ous as Abt himself could have written ows, and an n= On20US de of the orchestra in middle register. The harp also ! 


This movement aroused much enthusiasm, velopment, in which a skilful fugato on } has an important part. Those who delight in | 
although many, moved by the heat of the the strings, made from the chief theme, is | recognizing realistic effects of music will And & 


Desiiie; had already departed. The finale the most striking feature. The st:wer in | hint of summer zephyrs in the delicate tremolo of 
) the violins, which is present in almost all the 


_was difficult, especially for the strings, but | this passage deviates from strict form by | the vio ins, which is present in almost, all the 
was given with splendid effect, spite of the entering on the fourth above, instead of on | motion of the waves, which become mighty surges 
apid tempo in which it was taken. The the fifth as in the proper fugal style. } during the storm, will be suggested by the un- 

| concert was not too deep for general enjoy- The regular return of themes now takes | @!4ting movement of the lower stringed instru- 

| ment, and deserved the appreciation it place, but there is a most brilliant ending | ments. | 

evidently created. | added in Goldmark’s best vein. . | ” babe Sine OF Pitre hae 

The second movement is in a very un- | TweEnty-THIRD SYMPHONY CoNCERT.—At the 


The Symphony Orchestra. | | usual key—A flat minor—and possesses a | Symphony concert in Music Hall last Saturday 
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. The suggestion made in the following communication intertwined with a very striking figure of | Overture to ‘Ruy Blas”; the love song of Sieg- 
{8 a thoughtful and a timely one, and we are sure thatit six notes, which gives a character of unrest mund from ‘Die Walkiire”; ‘‘An Island Fanta- 
: , Sy, by J. K. Paine; songs by Dvorak, and Gold- 


will meet with the sympathetic approval of those to |} toa movement otherwise tranquil. The | 
whom it must appeal. The symphony orchestra is an | Second theme, in most charming contrast, — Winch dogg ag Ph ; Especial gots yb. 
honor tothe city, and is justly entitled tothe compli- | chal on the woodwind alone, and later taken in the “Island Fantasy” owing to the emi- 
-ment which is here advocated : upon the brasses in the same unsupported pent and highly prized reputation of J. K. Faine 
To the Editor of the Saturday Evening Gazette: | style. It has much originality of harmony, ~ as an American composer. The work is distin- 
- Mayil ask you to kindly suggest to all lovers of music : and 1S celestial and blissful in character. | guished by its broad, dignified and effective 
who have enjoyed the “symphony rehearsals and con- Ihe Scherzo will at once become popu- | themes, is lucidly written and effectively orches- | || 
cets” this winter, that we owe much to the members of lav. It is in the regular (minuet) form } trated. A high-y imaginative and beautiful fan- | | 
-our orchestra, who have labored so faithfully and in- with Trio. Itis tuneful from the start, | tasy, it is quite remarkable for the deep poetical | | | 
cessantly the season through to entertain and satisly a and could even attain to the whistled -’ | feeling that pervades it and for the masterly skill 
critical audience, and have made us justly proud of eee eee ee M1 |! shown in its instrumentation. The Symphon 
their great success. hence of street music. There is a good ar Gald .. hef . bets Fo ' y 
Can we not give them the assurance of our apprecia. deal of dialogue between woodwind and | °Y GOGmark has once werore been Drought for- 
tion and gratitude by a testimonial concert? Iam sure strings init, and the triancle. flute and | “8rd by Mr. Gericke. Goldmark is*a composer 
many would gladly respond. violins unit mt t] ollies & ms of extraordinary power, as he has notably shown 
April 27, 1889. A CONSTANT PATRON. ein the jolhest possidie man- | himself to be in his overture to ‘‘Sukuntala”’ and 
_ ner. The trumpet has a tune in the Trio, | other works. but his second symphony appears 
Which is as catchy as the veriest popular } no less a prolix and uninteresting work than it 
ballad of the Abt school. did at its first hearing. As an instance of what 
‘The finale is technically difficult, opens f the intellect cau do in music it is certainly com- 
With ashort introduction, slow and beauti- | mendable, but as a musical composition it is 
ful, the woodwind quartette beginning | about one-fourth beauty and three-fourths frigid 
alone (evidently a favorite device of Gold- and superfluous intellectuality. The music fell 


ma _ | so like lead upon the audience that not a few, in- 
rk, for he has made the woodwind es cluding leading musicians, left the hall before its 


Seen, trem inent throughout the work), | conclusion. Mr. Winch rendered the “love song”’ 
gt th 4 a phrase on the strings of most | from {he Walkure with impressive sentiment and 
th actous harmony. Now comes the chief | jgtegrity, his refined, elevating and artistic con- 

eme of the finale—presto—very bold, very ception being unanimously recognized. He was 
attractive and very original. The three | also delightfully heard with the songs by Dvorak. 
first notes of its phrases are given in unison | Throughout the concert the orchestra, as usual, 
by the whole orchestra, after which the | played supeibly. | 


strange and bizarre chief theme, which is | evening, the program included Mendelssohn’s 
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are giving to the andes aed ithe” incipal _ 
‘section of the scherzo, especially fine render- | 


TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT. 


The programme last evening was: 


Walk- 
ure’’ -.»- Wagner | 
‘An Island Fantasy” (MS.).. sod K. Paine . 
Songs with Pianoforte. sek .....Uvorak 
| a) **Mein Leid ertont.” =’ 
D» | ‘Ei, wie mein Triangel. a 
i) “Rings ist der Wald. 
‘Als die alte Mutter.” 
Symphony, } ‘R 2, in E flat, Op. 35. ..Goldmark 
AN loist—Mr. W. J. Wi Ay 


The ‘Ruy Blas” overture is perhaps more 
worthy than any of its author’s similar works 


of being quoted in disproval of the frequently 


made charge that ‘all Mendelssohn’s music is 
effeminate.” Itseems not to fall ajct behind 
any others in technique of compos sion and 
freshness of melody, and yet it has th: element 
of strength, of “irresistibleness,” if 4». may so 
name it, in greater measure than any of them. 
Certainly no one could ask for greater freedom | 
and enthusiasm in the players of brass than Mr. 
Gericke allowed last evening. In fact, it is 


‘impossible to imagine more effective handling | 
' of the score than that of our conductor and or- 
_chestra’s performance. 


It was a piece of daring in Mr. Winch to pre- 


! j j ’ 
sent a rendering of Siegmund’s love song to an | geously scored, but in which all set, traditional 


‘audience which had lately enjoyed the oppor- | 


tunity of hearing it in its proper dramatic con- 
nection, and by a singer of excellent ability, 


_ whose Siegmund is especially satisfactory. We 
| are not prepared to say how Mr. Winch’s ren- 
dering might have impressed us if our ‘‘Wag- 


ner senses” had not lately been keenly exer- 
cised; but, after the season of fair adequacy in 
the presentation uf the great music dramas, last 
evening’s small selection was far from satisfy- 
ing. In the charming Dvorak songs, however, 
the singer merited more favorable judgment. 
The last of the four was especially successful. 

Professor Paine’s new work was cordially re- 


ceived by the audience, and the composer was 


called from his seat to bow his acknowledge- 
ments. The “Fantasy” is not at all a 
pretentious piece . of composition, but 
rather a delightful little summer idyl 
It’s themes are perfectly clear, their treat- 
ment interesting, and the work is rich in or- 
chestral effect. Mr. Gericke might have come 
a little nearer the author’s idea than he did in 
many small details, but the rendering, as a 
whole, was excellent. Mr. Reiter’s horn play- 
ing, except that it was sometimes too loud, 
merits especial praise. 

Goldmark’s Symphony appears, on second 
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This week, at the last of the concerts in the 
regular course which Mr. Gericke will conduct 
here, there will be no soloist. The following 
programme promises a brilliant farewell per- 
formance: Overture, ‘“Euryanthe,” Weber; 
Chaconne in D minor, (orchestrated by Raff,) 
Bach; waltzes, (first time) Brahms; symphony 
-in C, No. 9, Schubert. 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. Jysm) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the twenty-third symphony 
concert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday 
evening, was as follows: 


Mendelssohn: Overture to “Ruy Blas.” 
Wagney,: Siegmund’s Love-Song. from “Die Wal- 
il 
An Island Fantasy. 
Dvorak: Songs with pianoforte. 
Goldmark: Symphony No. 2, in E. 
Mr. William J. Winch was the singer. 


The “Ruy Blas” overture—most theatrical, in a 

| good sense, of Mendelssohn’s overtures—w is 
Splendidly played, Professor Paine’s new “Island 
Fantasy’’—written, after the fashion of some of 
Liszt’s symphonic poems, ontwo pictures by J. Ap- 
pleton Browne, to whom the work is dedicated—is 


| an orchestral fantasia in the fullest sense of the 
term; that is, itisa piece of free writing, full of 


| 


poetic and picturesque suggestions, most gor- 


musicai form almost completely vanishes. Both 


in the orchestration and in the general | 


character of the music it suggests, if 
anything, French rather than German infiu- 
ences; but, like most things Professor Paine has 
written of late years, it does not reflect the style 


of apy particular composer, and both matter and 


manner may be called distinctly his own. There 
are passages of great beauty in it, and the orches- 
tration is especially fine; but the well-nigh imper- 
ceptible form of the composition detracts some- 
what from its interest. Of course it may be an- 


'swered to this that a fantasiais a fantasia, 


and that freedom from formal restraint 


is, and sheuld be, one of the prime 


characteristios of this style of writing 
It is also true that greater familiarity 
with the work might show it to have amore defi- 
nite musical form and greater coherence of de- 
velopment than it seems to have at a first hearing. 


| Still, in spite of all its beauty of melody, harmo- 


| 





| 


hearing, to be built on the Schubert model, but | 


has, of course, less inspiration in its themes. 
The last movement is disappointingly without | 


climax, and the trumpet solo of the scherzo’s — 


trio seems to be bad enough in taste and con- 
struction to doom the whole work. The other 


py and coloring, we could not but feel a certain 
want of something, and when it was over, the im- 
pression it left on the mind was uncomfortably 
vague. The Goldmark symphony does not im- 
prove on acquaintance; to be sure, itis not all as 
bad as that abominable trumpet tune in the 
Scherzo, but it never rises to any impressive pitch 
of beauty, and is, for the most part, terribly 


| tedious, 


Mr. Winch sang the Love-song from “Die 
Walkiire’’ with excellent: effect, and was fairly at 
his best in some half dozen songs by Dvorak, al 
though the songs themselves are hardly of the 
calibre to be effective in the Music Hall. They | 


were admirably accompanied by Mr. H. G. Tucker. — 
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SEASON 1S8s-89, 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. WILHELM GERICKE, CONDUCTOR. 
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(LAST OF THE SERIES. ) 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 27TH, AT 8, P.M. 


‘ .2-~ . . : 
— Sees cendietatiapatiahentes dee ete a ee 


PROGRAMME. 
C. M. v. WEBER. OVERTURE. (Euryanthe. ) 


J. SEB. BACH. CIACONNA in D minor. 
(Orchestrated by RAFF.) 
(First time. ) 


JOH. BRAHMS. WALTZES. 
(First time.) 


FR. SCHUBERT. SYMPHONY in C major, No. 9, 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo. 
Andante con moto.._Scherzo.— 


Allegro vivace.— Finale, (Allegro vivace.) 


' 7 mm 
; ’ & fae Ws ’ 
" e ‘ ey 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE’S 


FAKEWELL CONCERT. 


THE PROGRAMME WILL INCLUDE THE INTRODUCTION AND GOOD 
FRIDAYS SPELL FROM WAGNER'S 


~PARSIFAL’ 


AND THE 


BEETHOVEN FIFTH SYMPHONY. 


=—- oS a a re ee ee 


Tiekets $1.00 and $1.50. Holders of season tickets for the Saturday Evening 
Concerts, can secure their regular seats by presenting their tickets at the Box 
Office on Monday or Tuesday, April 29 and 30. Public sale open Wednesday, 
May 1. 
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. C major, No.9 or10. | Mr. Gistake deatived tie eel 
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NINTH SKASON | but none v beh thy ‘the i be 00 =, g ray y | 
: vo ; rae site tonali Arthur Nikisch,’conductor. | 
Giewoneet. Tee tor afr Pryermag sete oe 
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WILE BE GIVEN 


ATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 12TH, 1889. | —,. amely g ner figiety hea |: 7” eno gh to have it 1 a 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR. 
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Twenty-Fourth Symphony Con- 
cert—Last of the Season. 


An Estimate of Mr. Gericke’s Labors 
in Boston—His Farewell Concert. 


Happenings This Week at Home. | 


The Promenades—Notes. 


The twenty-fourth programme, last of the | 


eighth series, of the local concerts by the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, was: 


Weber, Overture, “Euryanthe,”’ 
Bach, Chaconne in D minor. 
(Orchestrated by Raff.) 
Brahms. Waltzes. Op. 39. MS. 
Transcribed for Orchestra by W. 
Gericke. 
(First time in Boston.) 
Schubert. Symphony in C major, No. 9 or 10. 


There bave been;programmes this season test- 
ing the virtuosity of the band to agreater ex- 
tent than that which marks the close of Mr. 
Gericke’s term—as it relates to Boston concerts 
—as conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
but none wherein the sympathetic quality and 
the exquisite tonality of the playing were more 
pronounced. The four pieces heard Saturday 
night do not reach to great emotional heights— 
Schubert’s “barbarism” is anything but heroic 
—but trey sound the entire gamut of the genial 
in music, and, therefore, no better vehicle could 
have been provided for the expression oijwhai, 
it seems to us, is the chief characteristic of the 
orchestra, namely geniality. No more me- 
lifluous music was ever penned than by Schu- 
bert, and in the last symphony he wrote 
it woald seem that the lovable Franz withhe'd 
nothing. The melodious story flows 01 and 0.1 


| changing color often, but with no loss of beauty. 


There is no effort about it; the instruments ir- 
evitably attract us as they combine in harmony, 
oz listen one upon the other as in tura, the 
horn, the clarinet, the oboe or the flute, rises 
above its ueighbor in its moment of prominencs. 
No such superior performance of the symptony 
is recalled at Mr. Gericke’s bands. The ariists 
whieh comprise his orchestra vied with each 
other to do him honor on this the crown'nz mo- 
ment of the five years of faithful, intelligent 
and persistent leadership which he has exercised 
over them. The ‘‘Euryanthe”’ overture was deii- 
ciously played. Raff’s splendid arrangement of 
the violin Chaconne is new testimony-—the work 


has had only one previous hearing here, in 1874 


—of his eminent ability in polyphonic writing, 


and also of his faithfulness to Back. It is or- 


chestrated with masterly ease, and possesses 
particular interest because of the variety of 
treatment. The Brahms waltzes, more properly 


_ Landlier, have only recently been scored by 
Mr. Gericke, whose neat workmanship is in 


tes ‘range Mage + ee mee ing na ‘ ve tt is : a Y , 


tte analytical piracy i . 


pages of this arrangement many a Pat 
touch and device; the use of the harp is aa 


| felicitous, while in the second and third move-. 


ments are bits of colloquies amoung the wood- 
wind that fitted well in a programme where, 


- Schubert predominated. 


On appearing to conduct the overture Mr. 


ing to applaud their conductor, then by the 
audience, which also rose and clapped its hands 


_ vociferously and with the heartiest feeline for } 


| Gericke was greeted first by the orchestra stand- 


many seconds. There were some brave enough 


both to stand and shout Mr. Gericke’s name, 


but it was not until the symphony had been 
played and the concert done that there was a 


| really great demonstration; then throa s were 
loosed, and proud Boston, in frantic thirds, 
fifths, ninths and all sorts, passed its ‘‘well done 


good and faithful Gericke’ towards the plat- 
form where the pleased conductor bowed his ac- 
knowledgments. It was an exceptional scene. 
Mr. Gericke deserved the auf wiedersheim Bos- 


ton so unanimously gave him. The hall was 


filled, roses decked the conductor’s rack, and 


the programme bore the announcement that the 


opening concert of the ninth season would be 
given Saturday evening, Oct. 12, 1889, with Mr, 
Arthur Nikisch,'conductor. Some reflections on 
the season just anded and Mr. Gericke’s career 
in Boston are contained in a following article, 


Mr. Gericke has completed his engagement in 
Boston; he has eminently fulfilled the promise 
of his coming, baving proved himself a thorough 
disciplinarian and an admirable interpreter. 
He has labored assiduously to perfect the tech- 
nique of his orchestra and has succeeded well 
eno.gh to haye it pronounced by compecent 


judges as fine as any in the world. With 


notbing to hamper him, having liberty to make 
changes in the band wherever his judgment 
pointed, he bas shown himself eqnal to the. 


task of organizing a model orchestra. The™ 


debt Boston owes him is very great; his 


work here has advanced the standard of 
performance and has deepened the  in- 
terest in the best music. The orchestra now is 
as much a part of our local system as the 
Athenzeum or the Art Muesum, indispensable 
factors in the art-life of the place. Its indu- 
ence, moreover, is far from being losal oaly; 
the attention given its frequent appearances in 


_ other cities, where, particularly this season, its 


advent constituted the chief event in music, a! 
tests the pride of the generous minded amoag 
the informed. With the development of the 


orchestra during the past few years Mr. Gericke 


has himself grown in knowledge. His first sea- 
son was almost partisan in its adherence to the 
music of German composers; in twenty- 
four programmes only three compositions 
by composer not born tributary to the 
Rhine appeared; in the second the num- | 
ber of non-German compositioas played was | 
seven (including two American works); the 
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‘Purine bis earlier seasons Mr. Gericke’s fond- | 
ness for orchestral transcriptions amounted to a 


sf 


ania; this he bas repressed; the record of the 
just ended showing but two, both having 


4 
peak Tad 
it 


Fonte ude fairly catbolic; but he has not achieved 


a 


a 
Hl ) 4 
. 


| Goncert Overture, Arthur Whiting ; 
1 87—Overture, ‘‘In the Mountains,’’ Foote, 
ly Wy Symphony in B-flat; No. 2, 
} wick (new) ; 


I -vo rich, Korbay, have also been represented. 


that largeness of view towards all schools 


Bone ch his position at the head of an American 
| orchestra demands. Towards the native com- 


|. 


* poser his attitude has been sympathetic. Be- 


ginning with his second season the record is: 
Peon 


J. K. Paine; 
1886- 


| Br -86 — ‘‘Tempest’’ music, 


C had 
Rhapsodie, for pianoforte and 
H. H. Huss; 1887-88—Overture. 

Chadwick (new); Symphory 
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| Pianoforte, Arthur im, 8 
| sosers by adoption, Messrs. Floersheim, Singer, 
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| Doring his term in Boston Mr. Gericke has on 


catty oceasions conducted a chorus, in the 


| p ssformance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
l and other works, with such marked succ2:s 
“that it will remain an ineffaceable regret 


‘that while here he was not permanently 


-4n ch of a group of singers; it was as a 
ns Be ductor that he had been very much 
“esteemed in Vienna, and the brief evidences 
you ed us of his genius in this branch only 
' serve to intensify the regret we feel in being de- 
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4 W. Ecker) ; Romance for Violin and Piano- 
, under the alias Becker); orches- 
tion of Brahms’s Waltzes, op. 39. In cor- 
: rograrame Mr, Gericke often failed 


ate Spl ; 
‘forte (played 
Ce 7 
beau 


i eh 
‘eu ie ve ; “>. ™ 
pay’ 
* 
% : : ~) A g a p 
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eas c nefited by. 
“nied what the town would have be ; 
. Gericke has kept in the back- 


round a talent by no means slight. Thelist o* | Raff), and the waltzes by 


ublicly performed here includes: 
Serenade for Strings; Chorus of 


mage : Overture (played under the _ This ended the most successfu 
Bae waxer) : pr ghee Aha erts that has ever been 
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ra will be bis monument. He has rightly ’ 


been an autocrat in his position; his discipline - 


has conjured a splendid body of players, but he 
bas not had foresight enougb to readily meet | 


the exigencies of the business department of 


the orchestra, dependent in many things on his 
promptnese, decision, and good judgment. 

After all is said, Mr. Gericke has been the 
most important influence in music in Boston. 
during five years, and he leaves us taking with 
him tbe gra.itude and good wishes o: the com- 
munity. 

The year of the orchestra has been the most 
successful one it has experienced. The audi-— 
ences have been larger—one estimate being but 
little less than 130,000 people, with receip.s of 
veiy pearly $100,000, in round numbers, for the 
concerts and public rehearsals,—the playing 
better, and the promise for the year to come 
the brightest possible. Mr. Nikisch will find 
the ground well tilled and expectation in him 


‘high. It is our pleasure and duty to remember 


at this time the unchanged attitude towards the 
public of Mr. Higginson, the founder of the or- 
chestra, and to acknowledge the ease and skill 
with which its trying business affairs con- 
tinue to he administered by its secretary and | 


manager, Mr. Ellis. 


Tue FirtH Series oF Bos 
ConcEeRTS, under the direction of Mr. Gericke, 
terminated in Music Hall, last Saturday evening, 
with the twenty-fourth concert of the present sea- 
son. ‘he ovation to Conductor Gericke was a 
very just and enthusiastic recognition of gd five 
years.of patient, artistic and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the best interests of orchestral payee 
Boston, and to the remarkable success that has 
attended his efforts. Upon his appearance just 
previous to the performance of the overture, re 
_| chestra and audience rose en masse, and as - 
enthusiasm prevailed as it would seem possible to 
icipate from any. , 
| ric The esteeméd conductor was deeply mov ed, 
and repeatedly bowed his 
‘unmistakably heartfelt manner. 
merit of the program was 


orchestra by Mr. bem P 
lay with its usual care an 
Semonal ardor and abandon that were we -nig 


series of Symphony Conc 
given in this city. 


40 happily place contrasting compositions, and 
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tion of schools heis unskilfal; 
nese respects he has gained much since 


TON SYMPHONY | 


representative Boston ‘audi- 


acknowledgments in an 
As a whole, the 


hardly equal to the 


requiretnents of the occasion, although the con- 
carl ended with Schubert’s C major eg phony: : 
work that is the musical embodiment of grandeu 
and sublimity. The overture was Weber's gl 
anthe, and the intermediate selections included a 


h's Ciaconna (orchestrated by 
arrangement of Bach 8 mee & yp rents g <A 


The orchestra did not 
finish, but with ex- 
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The Last Symphony Concert Saturday 
Night—Mr. Gericke’s Work. 

The symphonic season ended on Saturday 
in a most brilliant manner. It was a con- 
cert of unusual importance, not only be- 
| cause it ended the eighth season, nor 


because of its intrinsie excellence which | 
was great, but because it marked the close | 


of Mr. Gericke’s careeras our orchestral 
_ conductor. Whata painstaking and sue- 


t Lt + . 
cessinl career this has been. is known to 
_ @very music-lover in Boston. He found an 
ordinary orchestra, not well disciplined, 


nor well balanced, and decidedly weak in | 


some of its departments—harp, cornet, 
ete.; he leaves to us an organization be- 
|} yond any that has ever existed 


in America, and equal to some of the | 


world-famous ones of Europe. Whatever 
slight faults may have been evident, of con- 
servatism, of over-refinement or excess of 
discipline, this fact stands out in broad re- 
lief—there is no other man in America who 
could have achieved the same results in so 
short a time. 

When Mr. Nikisch arrives and takes 
charge of a splendidly equipped = and 
thoroughly effective orchestra, let it be re- 
membered by what gradual steps, what 
constant sacrifices and conflicts, what un- 
remitting attention to even the pettiest de- 
tails the organization was achieved, and 
let it not be forgotten, either, on whose 
Shoulders the brunt of the labor fell. 

It was evident that some degree of 
gratitude was in the hearts of many of the 
auditors of this concert; the wreaths which 
decked the conductor’s stand were an 
evidence of it; the great outburst of wel- 


come as he took his place was another, | 
and finally as the orchestra rose to greet | 


their leader forthe last time, the audi- 
ence too, moved by a desire to pay hom- 
age to the man who had done so much for 
Boston’s music, stood’ up, and remained 
standing for some time while most enthu- 
lastic applause rang through the hall. 

The musicians could not but be inspired 
by such a prelude, and the execution 
throughout the evening was of unusual 
excellence. The overture to ‘‘Muryanthe’”’ 
was given with much fire and brio. Then 
followed an orchestral ‘arrangement,’ 
but a most interesting one. Bach’s 
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clarinette a 
instrument, not used at all by Bach), has 
SOme romantic passages, the heaviest 
climaxes are made, notably at the return 
of the chief theme with full orchestra, 
and. altogether the composition becomes 
so exciting that were Joachin himself to 
play the violin solo on which it is founded 
within a month of the hearing of this 
orchestral number it would seem as flat 
as sips of delicate Sauterne after draughts 
of fiery Burgundy or Tokay. It is a moot 

point as to whether such a transformation 


KG ranean ys oy nei * ce rs oe bile raw " 4 ; : ; ot ‘ : 7 : ‘ po 
JSICAL MATTERS, adv: | work. Brasses give massive phrases, the | 
comparatively modern 


\ 


is quite justifiable; it is as if one should : 
take one of the ancient crowns from the | 


treasure chamber at Cologne Cathedral, 
and cut facets on all its simple gems, ‘in 
the highest style of lapidary art. Yet 
putting right or wrong, fitness or unfitness, 
, out of the question, I confess to heartily 
enjoying the brilliant composition, which 
| was superbly played. 

It was fortunate that Bach was modern- 
ized, for had he not been, the Brahms’ 
waltzes which followed would have been 
as sharp a contrast as stepping from a 
cloister into a ballroom. Again we were 
given an orchestral ‘‘arrangement’’ and 
again a very beautiful one. All the num- 
bers were delightfully simple and melodie. 
The folksong style of musie was almost 
continuously present. and the different in- 
struments had obbligato passages in a man- 
ner that varied the work most pleasantly. 
Especially effective was the number in 
which the harp took the lead. I have never 
heard Mr. Schnecker play so _ bril- 
liantly. The violin theme against harp 
chords was also very attractive. 
The reading was one which proved Mr. 
Gericke to be a true Viennese; without 
vulgarizing the work, he gave to many of 
the themes a swing and a eaprice that 
Strauss might have envied, and yet one 
could always feel that the numbers were 
not mere ball-room affairs, but an idealiza- 

| tion of the dance. : 

There was a Hungarian flavor to these, 

_and the same Magyar influence was in the 
‘Schubert symphony which 
began ATS “i the horn theme which 
commences the introduction being given 


| with exceptional fulness and artistic shad- 


ing, while the subsequent responses be- 


tween oboe and trombone were given with 


‘ . . 
Chaconne although known only as a violin | 


solo, readily suggests orchestral thoughts. 
Mendelssohn felt this, and wrote an ac- 
companiment for it, but Raff goes yet fur- 
tler and sets the entire work as an orches- 
tral composition. At first there is, in his 


| Scoring, an evident attempt at the quaint 


orchestration of Bach’s time, and oboe and 
the wood-wind generally have prominent 
parts; but the arranger is led further and 
further away + from Bach, and 
ends by transforming it all into a 


} 
} 


all necessary sharpness of contrast. 
Viewed from the purely technical stand- 
point the symphony in C . pre- 
sents as chief difficulties the most abrupt 
transitions (Beethoven led Schubert into 
this style) some furiously rapid unison. 


passages, and some marvellously spun out | 


All these 


erescendos and diminuendos, 


| were splendidly rendered, the whole per- 
I} 


formance being nearly flawless. The trom- 
bones have very important work in the 
first movement, and it was finely done, 
The oboe playing of the second movement 


| and the tossing about of the figure between 
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"7°" Vhoyen) deserve praise. The tremendous | ardor of his genius, and whenever extracts q “and ci 
rf strokes, reiterated in groups of four notes, | from it are neard they impress ‘ by ‘he ir | m™ Os part ic alae | nd xacd re 
‘which permeate the last movement, were | vit ty. their meanmeg and their freshness. “eould have cotiplained that 6 
given with infinite grandeur, and the {| I . ; ng tk 
virility and massive power of this portion | | ae 


of the work can scarcely be exaggerated. } symphony of Schubert, introduced to Boston |] : . | 
It was the most rugged and - forcible | ; he the G i characteristics the Boston Symphony | ‘?¢y did. and the other soloists did not mse 
‘ i } d oh ; almost 40 yours age by the Vermanlens men’s work. Y | above their own respectable and pleasing | 

reading which the conductor has yet | ynder Bergmann, is known and loved as The audience was very large and exceed. | *¥e"a¢®s. 
given us. p are few symphonies except those of _mgly enthusiastic. Mr. Gericke’s desk had _To Beethoven. as was becoming, were as- 

The enthusiasm at the close of the con- | Beethoven. It has often been played, in been pandsomely decorated with vines and mraed 10 Sa ones eng inn gen of the 
cert was yet greater than that at the be- | whole or in part, ana has been heard four | wreaths, and w en he entered there was | hier hve Mendelssohu Schub aye bye 
ginning. It was not only a tribute to the | times in the previous seven seasons ‘number of people i sa Teva bute ner each six, Dvorak three and Haydn five; 
excellence of this performance, but was a | of this orchestra. Exguisitely original the programme there was an expression of Liszt and Berlioz each was quoted three 
hearty outpouring of thanks to Mr. Gericke ||} and exquisitely beautiful, the only | pleasure. and atthe end of the concert he times, Bach twice, Handel not at all, and 
for what he had done these five years past exqgoyton. wites she critical would be apt | babes prcatlen seats and again, amid great of eaten (or s+ least em {nen®) ee 

: ; pegs nb vinde teers Wk with itis that in some of the move- cheering, almost evervbo i Bizet, . 4 ‘ nka, 

and it seemed almost a personal farewell | ments Schubert was too reluctant to hold having sat out the whole pt oe mat Sgambati and others of French, English, 
from each auditor. No one thought of | his hand, seemingly unable to believe that remaining to participate in this ovation. Italian or Slavonic extraction, nothing was 

tehinge horse-cars, although it was later he had reached a fitting close, and so going Lhe resume of this season, which can be given, although the programmes of all the | 
8 glgepelatetiatala Pe line: um. | 0D again with a new start just as the list- but briefly presented here, is interesting } DYimcipal and authoritative European mu. : 
than the average time of ending; UM~- | ener had concluded that the end must have and honorable, and is particularly notable, | 8ic@l centres afford frequent precedents for 
brellas and wraps were suffered to be | gome, But the lovely melodies, the ever- now that Mr. Gericke sunders his connec. drawing liberally from their compositions. 
neglected for a time, while — the | fresh voicin 3, and the qenuey fom of all tion with the orchestra, because it bears | _ /be suggestion, first made in Tum Sun- 
audience cheered themselves hoarse ; $86 Darts mane M, 

and hearing isa pure and tranquil happi- 
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ane _them_ to us ¢ he, | 
Miss Juch, Miss Franklin and Mr. Mac- | 
Dowell; the engagements of Miss Utassi | 
and Mr. Mahr were not justitied by what 


testimony to the progress which he has | ?“* GLOBE, that an 
made himself while transforming his 4 Extra Special 


musicians from a somewhat heterozenous concert should be given in compliment to 


and independent set of individual 
compact, symmetrica] and united so Ay &® | Mr. Gericke, has been taken up, and after 


‘While notable to r lease himself wholly | the return of the orchestra from the short 
from the narrow-mindedness of Vienna.and | tour which they have yet to make to some 


without the necessary time to study deeply | W ill take 
| Western cities, this concert will tz ] 
pate ane Rta amet of the orchestra, Mr. The date piace Me aye eee ca 
di r if a8 Virtually conquered at early | May 23, and the principal orchestral works 
Viens oo to recognize only what bore af{ will be {Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, and 
na 8s emp and to thrustinto his pro- | the Introduction and “Good Friday Spell” 
| | grammes trivial or experimental arrange- | from ‘‘Parsifal.’’ It is understood that the 
Louis C. Exson. pendous work must have felt that although ments of works never intended for perform- } Cecilia will sing, and some solo numbers 
| the michty musican had mansged to com- | ance by a.band. In the course of the pres- | may also be expected. 

press by the mastery of genius is tremen- ent season only two transcriptions Tickets will be put upon sale on 
dous thoughts and their amazing variety | have been presented, and these, | Monday next, and on.—ithat day | | 


| and weight of statement within the capac- | _loddly enough, fell together into qT ie 
THE LAST GERICKE NIGHT itv of the yiolin and the measure of an ac- | : the concert of last evening. The one Ls pins By Pak dng Bagh pi, pi acon 


in a tumultuous recognition such a8 | peg, 

“Phe second and third numbers of the pro- 
| gramme were arrangements, and such as it 
| requires no stretch of judgment to approve, 
i 


has never keen given to an orchestral con- | 
ductor in Boston. It must be a matter of 
‘considerable satisfaction to Mr. Gericke 
that*now, after all the combats, annoy- 
ances and misinterpretations, his work is 
at last so universally recognized. It 1s 
only a pity that he is unable to remain and || oagt into a score for full orchestra by Raff. 
reap the harvest he himseli has planted. Whoever has listened attentively to this stu- 


because the original form of each is such 
that the spirit of the work seems constantly 
striving for greater depth and force of ex- 
pression thanit can get, The first of the 
two was the ciaconnain D minor of Bach, 
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complished violinist, there was still some-_ numbers included in the 24 programmes | their present seats i 
| Sha ti thing which all the sweep of the instru- | aggregate 95, if parts of songs bracketed } to ine aanerai neni nd po Airy: oy ure 3! | 
mentand all the technique and sympathy | bt olaby aagd be counted each asone. Of these | Wednesday, May 1. Ineed not uree again 
E d f th Ei hth Boston of its player could not quite reach or con- | at tet 76 were drawn from German sources | Mr. Gericke’s peculiar and great service in > 
na 0 e lg ‘vey. At the same time the structure, | that is, if it be allowable to class } the cause of orchestral playing here and | 
| | » | being so continuously and responsively | | gach writers as Liszt, vorak and] throughout the country, nor press the view | | 
S m hou Season ‘polyphonic, seems all ready for division | | a ont ch as Germans in a general view;| that this farewell shoula be warm) | 
y p y . ‘among the many voices of one orchestra, | | Beandinavia had one work of Grieg, andjin spirit and generous in pate | | 
_ and therefore a treatment so intelligent, so two of Gude; Spain and England were] ronage. Without detracting from the| |. 
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Raff represented once, Russia twice 
7 | sympathetic and so spirited as that of "eee merits of other men, his predecessors 
'_who undertook the work to give new America Four Times and contemporaries, or modifying the ex- 
Tha ‘ e| , and not to show off : : i ; i 
The Twenty fourth Programme En | splendor to the original, and p 1 Ayn Bape flea and France eight times. Seventeen works poctasiens Siteady cqutring.. upon his sug. 
tirely Orchéstral. _ | new to Boston were performed, and one had | many ways Mr. Gericke has done more and 


approval as has been extended to the tran- 
its original hearing. The Americans were all | done better than any other conductor whom 


‘scription of some of Bach’s fugues and toc- 


a oreo m™ 
—- 
. ee a ett 


| 

| 

Some General Notes Upon the Season 
as a Whole. é 


The eighth season of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra ended last evening with the per- 
formance of a programme thus composed : 


Overture, “Euryanthe’’ Weber 


Ciaconna from viclin suite in D 
Orchestrated by Raff.) 


Waltzes, opus 39. .......-.-.+eeeeeeees ceeeese Brahms 
" P Transcribed for orchestra.) 


‘Symphony in C major, No. 9 Schubert 

Few overtures are better known than that 
which began this concert; it is always a 
favorite, because its themes are marked, 
‘characteristic of the personages from whose 
‘parts in the opera they are derived, strongly 
' contrasted, and capable of brilliant, rich 
and dramatic effects. The opera, although 
| unsuccessful on the stage, because of the 
ridic ms and insignificant libretto to 
‘which it was set. engaged Weber’s serious 


| fully to simplicity, if 


catas. 
|” Much the same may be said of the series 
of Brahms waltzes known to pianists as 
composed for four-hand playing. because 
Brahms, although he can descend grace- 
secs _must, vet al- 
ways appears then as trying to make a 
pint Bow hold agallon. These waltzes often 
gound as if they were compressions from an 
orchestral score, and, therefore, when 
they are so thoughtfully an dappreciatively 
‘arranged for orchestra, as here by Mr. 
Gericke—whose modesty forbade his claim- 
ing any recognition on the programme— 


‘they seem as if presenting themselves for 


the first time in their true guise. This 13 
what cannot be said of the tranactiption of 
some of Schubert’s piano pieces, because 
inthem the thoughts are none too big or 
too varied for expression by that one Instru- 
ment. apd are, on the contrary, insufficient 
to give life to a full score. 
e orchestra played 


Wonderfully Well 


all the evening, and I do not remember 
' having heard from them on any previous 
occasion such volumjnousness of tone, such 
‘animation or such warmth. Each part 


Bostonians by position, if not all such by | this country has had, and his good-speeding 


birth—Chadwick, Arthur KB. Whiting, Mac- 
Dowell and Professor John K, ig nal ye 


usual, some of the most interesting and im- 


portant selections were due to the soloists, 
Mr. Loetter beving. introduceu bruchs’ 
violin fantasy, Mr. Ba 


Dowell his own second pianoforte 
concerto, Mr. Adamowski a _ violin 
concerto. by Moszkowski. and Miss 
Aus der Ohe, a pianoforte concerto by Vog- 
rich, while among the vocal music Were a 


large air from Menul’s ‘‘Euphrostne,” by f 
mone from Bo eldieu’s “John | 


iss Frankli 
of Paris,” by Mr. Fischer; one from Saint- | 
Saens’ “Sampson and Dalila,” oF Mrs. 
ms Aechog BP 2 gs gh and a Rroap of Dvorak 
songs by W. J. Winch. ‘the solo list has 
averaged better than in some former sea- 
sons, although Mr. Gericke’s want of full 
knowledge in this department was 
again shown both by his omission of some | 
artists who have a right to be heard in | 
these concerts, and his engagament of 
some who had no special claim to the dis- 


- tinction. The members of the orchestra 
who were honored with such promimence., 


ermann the Brahm’s |; 
_| | plano concerto, Mr. Roth the second violin } 
|| |concerto by the same author, Mr. Mac- 


should be such as to prove an appreciation | | 
of this. If the plaudits of last evening trans- | 
late themselves into tickets, this desirable 
end will be reached easily. i 
Howarkp Maxtcorm TICKNOR. 


The Beston Symphony Orchestra starts to lay 


_ on a three weeks’ tour, to extend as far as St, 
Louis West, and Mi'waukee Northwest, Sprine-— 
field, Troy; Rochester, Buffalo, Cieveland, De — 
treit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Lous, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg and Washington being visited in th : 
order named. The orchestra will appear with 
the Arion Society in Milwaukee, the Mozart 
Club in Pittsburg, and the Choral Society in 
Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hensche! 


will be with the orchestra from Buffalo on. As 
this will be the farewell tour of the orchestra — 
under Mr. Gericke’s direction, the manager has 

made every arrangement to have it a gratifying 
tribute to the conductor, through whose efforts 
the oreanization has gained a national reputa- 
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ae oro music from ‘‘Parsifal,” and vocal ce- || 
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ne by the Cecilia Club and possibly others. 
8 of season-tickets for the Saturday eve- 
arts may secure the same seats today 
Soetow by applying at the Music Hall 


MUSICAL M MATTERS, 


The Symphony aera Seton. | 
: vicgnamehad Ended, 


A Farewell for Director Gericke An-) : 


- mounced—A Final Piano Recital by. 
ay Hians Von Bulow—The Gilmore Anni- 
a ‘wersary June Jubilee—Chorus Re- 
union Planned—News Notes. 


x ‘The v4th and final concert of the season’s 
series of symphony eoncerts was given at 
Music Hall last evening, Mr. Wilhelm Ger- 


{eke making his final appearance here, under . 


- his five. years’ contract,as conductor of the 
; ‘Boston Symphony orchestra on this occasion. 
The evening was, on this account, one of un- 

usual intérest, and Mr. Gericke certainly . 


i he y 


eo i 
d on shy eens ry 
a pet ed wit 
did results melody 
Phe Schuoert symphony was brougor 
dut With faultiess taste and oy Sees rie in pee 


| reading of the work by Mr. Gericke. 


dance of patrons was almost universal, 
and eaetr good will toward Mr. Gerieke was 
shown by a. hearty and long continued round 
of applause as he entered, and another ova- 
tion at the conclusion of the progamme, the 
audience remaining standing and applaudin 
until Mr. Gericke had repeatedly acknowl- 
édged the honor. No series of concerts given 
n Aimert a has ever equalled the season of 24 
symphony concerts and rehearsals thus 
ended. Every seat in the hall was sold at the 
beuinning of the season at greatly advanced | 
prices by auction distribution tor the Soneatts, 
and for the public rehearsal the same resul 
was attained. A fair estimate giyes the at- 
tendance for the season but a little less than 
130,000 people, with pooeigis of very nearly 
$100,000, in round numbers, for, the concerts 
and public rehearsals, a result highly gratify- 
ing to all who are familiar with the enormous 
amount of capital and labor involved in the 
support and management of this tae onl 
armanent:grand concert orchestra in Ameri- 
ea. The ninth season of these concerts 18 to 
begin Saturday evenina, Oct. 12, with Mr. 
Arthur Nikiseh as conductor, 


MR. GERICKE’S FAREWELL. 
The unmistakable desire on the part of the 
musical public to honor Mr. Withelm Gericke 
at the close of his career as conductor or the 


BOS TUN SYMPHONY ORCHES TH. 


The programme of the tr aaa and last ‘holders to the Symphony concerts can secure | 


their seats at the ticket office until Wednesday, 
| when the sale to others will begin. The pro- 


symphony concert was as follows: 


Weber: Overture toe “iuryanthe.” 


{| Bach: Chaconne in D minor (scored by ake 


me ee = a Oe ee 


Brahms: Waltzes, Op. 39. 
Schubert:. Symphony No. 9, in C, 


An admirable programme! ‘The manner in | 
which the orchestra played the ‘‘Euryanthe” over- 
ture was simply superb, and there were some littie 
new, delicate touches given the forest epi- 
sode on the muted strings that were 
exceedingly beautiful. Of all existing or- 
chestral: transcriptions of works by Bach, | 
Raff’s arrangement of the Chaconne seems to us 
decidedly the most satisfying. In Esser’s arrange- 
ments of the two great organ piec3s, the Toccata 
in F and the Passacaglia in C minor, there were 
two virtually iusurmoun‘able difficulties which 
lay inthe very nature of the case. The orchestra 


can furnish no substitute for the organ pedal, 
| neither can it imitate the grand, accentless, ¢ 


_dead impassiveness of the 


organ tone. | 


The orchestra must always play with more 
or less accent, and accent, in music, ever 


gives the impression of a certain personal 
| volition. 
| instrument is the organ, and Bach showed in his 
| organ works how perfectly he appreciated this, 
| To introduce the element of accent into an organ 
| phrase by Bach—as the orchestra of needs must— 
1s to belittle it. 
| written by Bach for a solo violin, without accom- 
| paniment, there is nothing of this calm, imper- 
sonal grandeur. Grand enough it certainly is, but | 
| in a more human way; it is full of life and accent. 
_ Raff has acquitted himseif of his task admirably, 
and has made of this ‘‘ne plus ultra of varia- ; 


The only absolutely impersonal 


Bat in the Chaconne, which was 


tions” an orchestral piece of surpassing brilliancy. 
Here, too, the orchestra did wonders. The Brahms 
waltzes, Griginally written for pianoforte, four 


' hands, and scored for orchestra by Mr. Gericke, - 


| 


| Se r : app for Mr. Gericke In a manner 


farewell to this city will be given i. the Music. a has ‘ es 


Hall on Thursday evening, May 23. Season ticket 


/ gramme includes selections from Wagner’s ‘‘Par- 


sifal” and Beethoven’s fifth symphony. A chorus 
made up from the Cecilia will assist. 


Symphony Concert, | ed e 


The work of tne last of the series ot 3 
, hearsals and concerts under Mr. Gale ke y 
| déne entirely by the orchestra. yramy 
‘which closed with Schubert’s brill fo re 


Bhs 4:8 


-lightful No, 9 symphony, included som sm 18 Ww 


waltzes by Brahms, an orchestration by F 
'@ violin composition by Bach, and opened ¥ 
, the familiar overture ‘‘Euryanthe” by Wet 


| was rendered by the orchestra, There is 
‘need for a notice in detail. The composition 3 
', were interpreted in a masterly manner, cat oe 


The reg ar 


in sympathy with each other. ular 
| patrons were present in force—those who left 


| the hall before the close were only those 


apneared to be compelled to do so; and the ap- 


j plause was more frequent and hearty th ¢ n 


a oe 


usual during the performance. ie 
While the rosrnnyne wa as full fs to the hig gh 

standard maintained by Mr. Ge ne 

concerts, there was nothing in Spd n igh a 

performance calling ag Tor | any special fay ait, 

ag at other and prior evenings. But i 

the evident intent of the audience to manit hat 


e239 
> 


a 


should not be misunderstood. we apr aude 
everything. Mr. Gericke’s stand contained | 
profusion pf pete ear es—his. appearance » was 
the signal for an enth usiastic greeting, I 4 

orchéstra rose en masse as he passed throug 
the ranks, loudly applauding him. he. part g 
had acknowledged this tribute on the pa 
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toa most prilliant ending tn Dh inecoeaal ine || TaAngement of a testimonial performance M. Q 
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overture (‘“‘Euryanthe”), say Sy conaioes | a TRS. graceful action of the meee Son 
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: @ DO 
Sarat and the symphony im . et poo Trea The Boston Symphony _ Schubert symphony. The mighty work was played. eh Gan sito eee tae ta 2 2° € 
major, No. 9, by Fr. Sehubert. orchestra, with the oot and Ve of the club, ina way to do fullest justice to all its beau- 


his orchestra, and mounted the conductor 
are de'ightful at every point. How Brahms 4068 { gtand, the applause was deafening. The © 


put all his contemporaries in his pocket when he , audience rose to its feet, enc t was 

- puts his hand to the bellows! The orchestral set- i ol mp ty | hap one of the gon eat 
| ting of these waltzes is elegantin the extreme. | rarini 6 nother ovation 6 audience } 
They were played to perfection. But the grand la ce | 8 “ yg 


him back again ae again—the m 
point of the concert was the performance of the sieheod. the ladies in the balcony wav 
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63 : eeply affected by the evidence of reg 4 
k his list the Bach elaconna and the || will perform the Vor p and Yerwangne ties. To pick out all the fine details in ; nee Dole: only continually, bow, nen ~% 
mes h re novelties, the for- || music from “Parsifal,”” under, Mr. Peak abr gt de this memorable performance, and danseneee | owledgments. , 
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in a great and brilliant au alf a column. tus co . | 
gity many yedrs ago, and the latter ap ‘one bay sis oncaétom Tickets will be seecy mentioning only two—the exquisite playing of | i Sree ny la pad x thousands Ws : 
first performance in America on io- | On Monday. Holders. of peagon Regie the oboe part in the slow movem ont by Mr. Sau- | Rie apotosiaten die -eaenale Mae “a8 
“sion. The bedecking of Bach’s solo for Vio- | the Saturday evorme dag & ad Tuesday, and, tes, and the equally fine playing of the trumpet and the {work | on sis part to brin 
lin with all the gorgeous colorings of modern | the et aahag e publi¢ sale will o ; part by Mr. Miiller. There isan unobtrusive but oe poner po th ag wy Byaaror ve ih a 1 os 
orchestral combinations, skillfully done wis this conn oh the following le tier is in- | very important little trumpet figure in the second 1 tp Mado h ican ded an tn Gactonuiel pe vi thers 
though has been by Raff, fails to give a pleas- | teresting: the Herald: May 1 ask | half of the slow movement, which we have not | of the country—cities whose Sat 
| bg result, gave as a source of study, and » AE Re atl hoe to all lovers of music heard so well played here, with such delicacy and Dae on, nanitossed mes given dur ms 
the composition proved but a dull number a have enjoyed the Symphony renearsals | yet tartness of accent, since the days when the fare ee have, on h - wh ole, euch as 
even with the admirable nerformance given and eee ‘th is winter i pl we one mee. | late Mr. Heinicke played first ‘trumpet in the cg sonal tse gf vo 5 ee se 
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E beneon for or- ave ust veg My both orchestra and. audience it is a pleasure to pend ag i 
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* On the return of the orchestra on Thursday © 
evening, May 23, Mr. Gericke will be given a. 
‘farewell concert. The programme wi)! include 
 Beethoven’s fiith symphony, Prelude atid Ver- . 
Swandlungs music from ‘‘Parsifal.’’ and vocal ce- 
‘Yeetions by the Cecilia Club and possibly others. 
Holders of season tickets for the Saturday eve- 
“ning concerts may secure the same seats today 
and tomorrow by applying at the Music Hall 
and paying for them; on Wednesday the public 
gale will open. 


ane 


MUSICAL MATTERS, 


| 
The Symphony Conéert Season 
Brilliantly Ended. 


A Farewell for Director Gericke An- 


nounced—A Final Piano Recital by | 


Hans Von Bulow—The Gilmore Anni- 
versary June Jubilee—Chorus Ke- 
union Planned—News Notes. 


The 24th and final concert of the season’s 
| series of symphony concerts was given at 
| Music Hall last evening, Mr. Wilhelm Ger- 


icke making his final appearance here, under | 
"his five years’ contract,as conductor of the | 


Boston Symphony orchestra on this occasion. 
The evening was, on this account, one of un- 
usual intérest, and Mr. Gericke certainly 
brought bis term of service in these concerts 
to a most brilliant ending in the performance 
of his final programme, which included the 
overture (“Euryanthe”’), Weber; the cia- 
conna,in D minor, by J. Seb Bach (orches- 
trated by Raff); a set of waltzes by Joh 
Brahms, and the symphony in © 
major, No. 9, by “Fr. Schubert. 
Of chis list the Bach ciaconna and the 


| waltzes by Brahms were novelties, the for- | 


-mer having had but a single hearing in this 
city many yeurs ago, and the latter getting its 
first performance in America on this occa- 
sion. The bedecking of Bach’s solo for vio- 
lin with all the gorgeous colorings of modern 
‘orchestral combinations, skillfully done 
though has been by Raft, fails to give a pleas- 
ine result, save as a source of study, and 

| the composition proved but a dull number 

| even with the admirable performance given 
it.. The set ofjwaltzes by Brahms,on the other 
hand, made a most delightful addition to the 

-geason’s repertoire. In transcribing for or- 


chestra the s¢t of 16 waltzes published as op. 
$9, and written for the ponte Brahms has 
omitted two movements, leaving the set as 
llows: No, Ll, gy gf giusto; No. 2, dolce; 

0, 8, dolce; No. 4, poco sostenuto, No, 5, 
aston Ni. eet, 88. it moan 
| niu vivace; No. poco : 
Pora Vivace: No. 12, meno mosso; Nos. 


jy coda, abd Q OL W 
er the best ea 5 WT the 
8 ability to adapt his genius 
enjoyment to the average 
music lover. The *‘waltz king” is not may 
to find a competitor for. honors in the ball- . 
room in Brahms, but this set of waltzes can 
but become popular with concert audiences 


r 
4 ; 


“ sts er 


wherever they can be heard under the baton 


of a conductor competent to give them such 


| craps as they had on this occasion. 


e overture of the evening was played with 
splendid results, and the wealth of melody 
in the Schubert Syeipneny was brougat 
out with taultiess taste and expression ia the 
reading of the work by Mr. Gericke, The 
attendance of patrons was almost universal, 
aud their good will toward Mr. Gericke was 
shown by a. hearty and long continued round 
of applause as he entered, and another ova- 
tion at the conclusion of tye progamme, the 
audience remaining standing and applauding 
until Mr. Gericke had repeatedly acknowl- - 
edged the honor. No series of concerts given 
in America has ever equalled the season of 24 
symphony cancerts und rehearsals thus 
ended. Every seat in the hall was sold at the 
beginning of the season at greatly advanced 
prices by auction distribution for the concerts, 
and for the public rehearsal the same r esult 
was attained. A fair estimate giyes the at- 
tendance for the season but a little less than 
13,000 people, with receipts of very nearly 
$100,000, in round numbers, for the concerts 
and public rehearsals, a result highly gratify- 
ing to all who are familiar with the enormous 
amount of capital and labor involved in the 
support and management of this tae only 

ermanent.grand concert orchestra li Ameri- 
ea. The ninth season of these concerts 13 to 
begin Saturday evening, Oct. 12, with Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch as conductor, 


MR. GERICKE’S FAREWELL. 
The unmistakable desire on the part of the 


| musical public to honor Mr, Withelm Gericke 


at the close of his career as conductor or the 
Boston Symphony orchestra has led to the ar- 
rangement of a testimonial performance to be 
given at Music Hall, Thursday evening, May 
23. The graceful action of the members of 
the Cecilia in offering their services for the 
occasion has made possible a programme of 


re attractiveness. The Boston Symphony 
orchestra, with the co-operation of the club, 
will perform the Vor piel aud Verwandlungs 
music from ‘*Parsifal,”’ under Mr. Gericke’s 
direction, and Beethoven’s fifth symphony 
will be given. It is safe to say that Music 
flall will contain a great and brilliant audl- 
enee on this occasion. Tickets will be ready 
on Monday. .Holders of season tickets for 


| the Saturday evening concerts may secure | 


same seats on Monday and Tuesday, and 
+ Wednesday the publie sale will open. 
In this connection the following letter is in- 


syesting: 
sag the Editor of the Herald: May I ask 


kindly to suggest to all lovers of music | 
A td Save onid ead the Symphony rehearsals | 


and concerts this winter that we owe much 


to the members Of our 0 ‘chestra, who have | 


a4 so faithfully and neessantly the sea- 
Lae eprough to entertain and satisly a critica’ 
audience, and have made us justly proud 0 


| eat suecess. Gan we not give them the | 
ees efour appreciation and gratitude | 


by a testimonial eoncert? I am sure many 


nd. 
Ra ot ctrl er A CONSTANT PATRON. 
April 27, 1889. 
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BOSTUN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the twenty-fourth and last : holders to the Symphony concerts can secure 


symphony concert was as follows: yews 
bts gg :. Dv estase De meryenehe.” ‘ 

ach: Chaconne in D minor (scored ° 
Brahms: Waltzes, Op. 39. OF aes 
Schubert: Symphony No. 9, in C, 


An admirable programme! 


ture was simply superb, and there were somelittie | 


new, delicate touches given the forest epi- 
sode on the muted strings that 
exceedingly beautiful. Of all existing or- 
chestral: transcriptions of 
Rafft’s arrangement of the Chaconne seems to us 


| decidedly the most satisfying. In Esser’s arrange- 
| ments of the two great organ piec3s, the Toccata 


in F and the Passacaglia in C minor, there were 
two virtually iusurmoun‘able difficulties which 
lay inthe very nature of the case. The orchestra 
can furnish no substitute for the organ pedal, 
neither can it imitate the grand, accentless, 
dead impassiveness of the organ tone, 
The orchestra must always play with more 
or less accent, and accent, in music, 
gives the impression of a certain personal 
volition. The only absolutely impersonal 
instrument is the organ, and Bach showed in his 


organ works how perfectly he appreciated this, 


To introduce the element of accent into an organ 
phrase by Bach—as the orchestra of needs must— 
is to belittle it. But in the Chaconne, which was 


| written by Bach for a solo violin, without accom- 
_ paniment, there is nothing of this calm, imper- 


| sonal grandeur. 


in a more human way; it is full of life and accent. 
Raff has acquitted himself of his task admirably, 
and has made of this ‘ne plus ultra of varia- 
tions” an orchestral piece of surpassing brilliancy. 
Here, too, the orchestra did wonders. The Brahms 
waltzes, Griginally written for pianoforte, four 
hands, and scored for orchestra by Mr. Gericke, 
are de'ightful at every point. How Brahms does 
put all his contemporaries in his pocket when he 
puts his hand to the bellows! The orchestral set- 


_ ting of these waltzes is elegantin the extreme, 


oe ee i lL lll LLL ALAA ALAA ALA LE 


They were played to perfection. But the grand 
point of the concert was the performance of the 
Schubert symphony. The mighty work was played 
ina way to do fullest justice to all its beau- 
ties. To pick out all the fine details in 
this memorable performance, and enumerat? 


them with due appreciation of each one, woull § 


fillhalf acolumn. Let us content ourselves with 
mentioning only two—the exquisite playing of 
the oboe part in the slow movem nt by Mr. Sau- 
tes, and the equally fine playing of the trumpet 
part by Mr. Miiller. There is an unobtrusive but 
very important little trumpet figure in the second 
half of the slow movement, which we have not 
heard so well played here, with such delicacy and 


yet tartness of accent, since the days when the | 


late Mr. Heinicke played first trumpet in tne 
orchestra. ' 

Of the rousing reception given Mr. Gericke by 
both orchestra and audience it is a pleasure to 
speak. Such honors have not been paid to any 
musician here since we can remember—the whole 
orchestra and audience applauding standing—and 
one can say heartily that Mr. Gericke has earned 
them al). 


The extra concert at which Mr. Gericke will bid 


~~! farewell to this city will be given in the Music. ee 


The manner in 
which the orchestra played the ‘‘Euryanthe” over- | —=—== 


were 


works by Bach, | 


ever 


Grand enough it certainly is, but | 
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Hall on Thursday evening, May 23. Season ticket 


_ their seats at the ticket office until Wednesday 
when the sale to others will begin. The pto- 
( gramme includes selections from Wagner's ‘‘Par- | 
sifal’’ and Beethoven’s fifth Symphony. A chorus ' 
made up from the Cecilia will assist. 
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Symphony Concert, | 


The work of tne last of the series of re- 
y hearsals and concerts under Mr. Gericke was 
\ done entirely by the orchestra. # programme 
which closed with Schubert’s brilliant and de- 
lightful No, 9 symphony, included some new | 
, waltzes by Brahms, an orchestration by Raff on > 
@ violin composition by Bach, and opened with 
. the familiar overture  Euryanthe” by Weber, 
- Was rendered by the orchestra, There is no 
need for a notice in detail. The compositions 
|| were interpreted in a masterly manner, and the 
orchestra, leader and audience seemed entirely , 
In sympathy with each other. The regular 
patrons were present in force—those who left. 
_ the hall before the close were only those who 
| appeared to be compelled to do so; and the ap- 
1 plause was more frequent and hearty than | 
/usual during the performance. 
While the rossamyme was fully up to the high 
' standard maintained by Mr. Gericke in all the 
concerts, there was nothing in Saturday night's 
performance calling for any special favor, more 
'than at other and prior evenings. But it yes 
the evident intent of the audience to maniiest 
its regard for Mr. Gericke in a manner that 
{should not be misunderstood. Jt applauded 
everything. Mr. Gericke’s stand contained a 
profusion 6 p oral tributes—his appearance was 
the signal for an enthusiastic greeting, his 
orchéstra rose en masse as he passed through 
the ranks, loudly applauding him. When he 
|had acknowledged this tribute on the part of 
his orchestra, and mounted the conductor's 
\ stand, the applause was deafening. The entire 
j audience rose to its feet, and it was several 
minutes before he was allowed to begin the 
| overture.g At the close of the concert he was the | 
recipient of another ovation. The audience rose 
;-—called him back again and again—the men 
| cheered, the ladies in the balcony waved their 
| handkerchiefs, and altogether it was a scene 
' which Mr. Gericke will not readily forget. He; 
| was deeply affected by the evidence of regard, 
‘and he could only continually bow his ac-— 
_knowledgments. | 
t is our. duty as well as pleasure to 
‘testify to the sincerity of these manifesta- 
tions. Mr. Gericke leaves Boston amid the 
| egrets ot the many thousands of patrons 
' who have appreciated his earnest endeavors 
‘and the work on his part to bring the 
orchestra to its high standard. That work has 
been such that fhe favor with which the or- 
chestra is regarded here extends to other parts 
of the country—cities whose jealousy of Bones 
bas been manifested many times in the field o 
‘music. The programmes given during the last 


eason have, on the whole, been such as to 
eyond reasonable criticism. Those disposed to 
\find the most fault would have the greatest. 
difficulty in amending or improying them. An 
angel could not please some musical people—but | 
Mr. Gericke has sueceeded in giving ng 
mortals a series of concerts which have : 
the envy of every city in the Union. | 
_ Much‘ credit is also due the members of e 
‘ orchestra, who have worked harmoniously an 
' enihnatas ee y. Ape bereannt a bo orchestra 
as been very gratify an members have 
| come to be accepted as leaders in the nuattel 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The end of the symphonic season has come, and 
this time it is more than merely the.end of a 


season, for it is the end of’ Mr. Gericke’s labors in | 


Boston, at least for an indefinite period. It is 
with a very real feeling of sadness that we pen 


these words, for we sincerely believe that it has — 


been Mr. Gericke, and Mr. Gericke only, who has | #098 with every bar. 


built up for us, step by step, an orchestra which 
in some respects may rival any in the world. We 
know the conductor’s limitations as well as any- 
bodg; we know that his loyalty to the old schoo 
has been pushed so far, that it at times became a 
clogging conservatism, we know that at 
times elegance and _ refinement usurped 
the place of virility and power, but with 
all this granted, the fact still remains, that Mr. 
Gericke five years ago took control of a mediocre 
orchestra, and leaves it today without a peer in 
America, and without a palpable superior any- 


where, and we doubt if any one else could have } 


accomplished this so thoroughly. Mr. Nikisch 
will undoubtedly win, and deserve great praise 
but let it not be forgotten that he begins his work 
with an orchestra of which any conductor might 
be proud, and let not the man who made it so be 
forgotten, either. 

It was eminently fitting that the last concert 
should be purely an orchestral one (although it 
had been intended to have Camilla Urso as the 
soloist) and that our band of musicians should on 
this occasion show, unaided, what they have at- 
tained. The programme was a most melodious 
ene. It began with Weber’s ‘‘Kuryanthe” overture, 


a work which has all the charm of both the popular | 
and thejelassical school,for Weberjunited the salient | 


points of the medley overture (the introduction of 
themes from the opera itself) withthe classical 
shape which Mozart founded, using the melodies 
as chief and second themes, and then developing, 
and recapitulating them, yet without at all giving 
the effect of a pasticcio as might be expected 
under the circumstances. The overture made a 
success as almost all the overtures this season have 
done. The themes were clearly outlined, and the 
fugated work on the strings was as perfect as the 
most hypercritical could desire. The horn (Weber’s 
favorite instrument) was used with most admir- 
able shading, andthe return of the chief theme 
Was altogether brilliant. The Chaconue by 
3ach_ = is) known as the. great virtuosity 
piece = of all great soloists on the 
lolin. 
sure is melodic, as a harmonic one, and caused it 
to play without any support whatever. While 
his is tremendously ingenious, and surprises the 
public, at the same time that it displays the violin- 
ist, it is thin at times, and is improved musically 
y the assistance of other instruments. It was 
his which led Mendelssohn to write an accompani- 


ent for it, and it was probably this which led | 


“Hs to arrange it as an orchestral work and 4<c-« 
clop its many beauties We could wish that the 
orchestral thoughts which lie hidden and latent in 
hany of Beethoven’s piano works could be simi- 


arly treated, and the prone will be some day. | 
y 


At first it seemed decidedly odd to hear the 
opening arpeggioed chords given by the wood- 


Vind, but at the beginning Raff seems to have. 


kept well to the old style of instrumentation, giv. 
ng the oboe considerable prominence. Gradually 


| the 


It treats the instrument, which by its na-_ 


trombones, trumpets, etc., had plenty of work; 
beautiful cl 
was especially charming, andthe final return of 


the first theme, given by full orchestra, was full of ae ‘ 
power and majesty. It was not Bach, however, | |” 
and we fear that the original will sound rather 


tame when we next hear it. 
_ The Brahm’s waltzes were a surprise; charmin 
in orchestration, filled with the prettiest of folk 


melodies, they were read by Mr. Gericke with an Mee! 


elasticity and abandon that carried the audience 
Most delicious of all were 
the two numbers where the melody was carried by 
harp, and violins respectively, but every one of 
them was pleasing, and Mr. Gericke has evi- 
dently some of the Viennese blood dancing in his 
veins. 


Schubert’s greatest and last symphony,—the 


) 9th, (or it may be the 10th)—closed the programme, 


A more melodious symphonic work can scarcely 
be imagined. It is so suggestive in its tunes, that 
it calls up more detinite pictures in the mind than 
is generally the case with pure music. Thus, 
Schuman thought it might represent Gypsy life 
(and the Magyar and Gypsy tunes are certainly 
present in it); others believed it to represent Phx- 
ton in his furious course with the horses of the sun, 
while Mr. Perabo recently in the Transcript, gave 
to it an entire 
adventitious assistance: it can charm by its music 
alone, and by the grace of its instrumentation. 
The latter begins already at the very first measure, 
in a lovely horn solo (which was splendidly 


played), and in the coda of the first movement the FA 


trombones were used as they have seldom been in / 
any work, while the daintiness of the wood-wind 


passages of the second movement cannot be over- hae. 
| estimated. The syncopations of the second theme | — 


of the first movement, and the wonderful sfor- 
zando -strokes of the orchestra in the last are 
points which cannot fail to make an impression on 
musician and layman alike, although as a whole 
second movement is the most attrac- 


tive and melodious, The execution of the 


' work was so artistic that one did not mind the 


numerous repeats. In the introduction the 
brusque changes from oboe to trombone were ex- 
cellently done; in the second theme the quaint 


skips of the woodwind were perfect, and in the 


coda and the development the trombones gave 
their important passages ina most thorough man- 
ner. The oboe and ’cello shared the honors in the 
romantic second movement, while in the Scherzo 
(the least remarkable movement of the work) the 
strong unison theme went perfectly also. 
movement was a surprise, for it was read with a 
rugged and massive power beyond anything Mr. 
Gericke has yet achieved. 

It was no wonder that enthusiasm followed 
every number in such a concert, but the ovations 
at the beginning and end of the programme were 
personal adieux and thanks from the audience to 
Mr. Gericke. A most unexpected compliment 
was it for the audience to rise asthe conductor || 
took his stand, and the applause here was long and | 


loud, but at the close the enthusiasm touched fever _ Hh 


heat; cheers, shouts of ‘‘Brayo,’’ waving hats and | 


hankerchiefs, and other frenzied demonstrations ~~” 


showed what a place our honored condtictor has_ 
won inthe popular heart. To these: tumultuous 


acknowledgements we can most heartily add our 7 


own, and only hope that in some unforeseen se ee 
Mr. Gericke may yet come back to enjoy the fruit 
in the vineyard he has so laboriously and con- 


scientiously planted. 
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ast appearance of Mr. Gericke with his or- 
or to his farewell to_ this ere 


hest ri 
The scllia Club, itis understood, have kind 


red their aid, and there will be given 
Pe iecdnotion and Good’ Friday’s spell from : 


Was ner’s ‘* Parsifal” and Beethoven’s Sym- 


It is possible that some 
may given, but in 


ny event there should not be an inch 
of aokut space in Music Hall Thursday even- 


May 23, when the testimonial takes place. 
3 of season tickets to the Saturday even- 


ing concerts can secure the same seats by pre-) 


3 ¢ open to the public. 


iting morn pOKots rs the box oftica vo-ay Os | 
ow. ednesday morning the sais W 
og Mr. Gericke has endeared 
self to the musical people of Boston, not only 

3; work and that of his orchestra, but by his | 


gentlemanly bearing and uniform courtesy-in , 


treatment of the artists who have been as- | 


‘sociated with him and the orchestra in the per- 


. 


formances. Everything has been done by him 


to make their work a success and pleasure to 


|, 
| 


Bess j 
~The Symphony Orchestra will leave Bos- 
ton to-day for a Western trip. Concerts 


of audience, and those who have had the honor 


sitting under his baton inthe few chora r- 
Brees with which he as been identified, 
f the 

y 
ap 


ee ae ee 


do apparent impossibilities. 


Notes. 


will be given at Springfield to-night, at 
Troy Tuesday night, Rochester Wednesday, 
Buffalo Thursday, and from there they go to 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis. Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Washington. 
Herr Gericke wil! be given a testimonial concert 
on his return; on the night of May 23, in which 
the Symphony Orchestra and the Cecelia Club 
will participate. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will 
accompany the orchestra as vocal soloists on a 
part of the trip. 


| 


3 ‘in glowing terms o ease by which 
they have been canbied, under his direction, to ' 
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MUSIC. Come 
f ! 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The end of the symphonic season has come, and 
this time it is more than merely the end of a 
season, for it is the end of Mr. Gericke’s labors in 
Boston, at least for an indefinite period. It is 
with a very real feeling of sadness that we pen 
these words, for we sincerely believe that it has 
been Mr. Gericke, and Mr. Gericke only, who has 


trombones, trumpets, ete., had plenty of work; a 
beautiful clarinet phrase against sustained strings 
was especially charming, andthe final return of 
the first theme, given by full orchestra, was full of 
power and majesty. It was not Bach, however, 
and we fear that the original will sound rather 


taume when we next hear it. 


The Brahm’s waltzes were a surprise; charming 


_ in orchestration, filled with the prettiest of folk 


_ melodies, they were read by Mr. Gericke with an | 


along withevery bar. Most delicious of all were | 


built up for us, step by step, an orchestra which | 


in some respects may rival any in the world. We 


know the conductor’s limitations as well as anv- . 


bodg; we know that his loyalty to the old schoo 
has been pushed so far, that it at times became a 


clogging conservatism, we know | that at | 


times elegance and — refinement usurped 


the place of virility and power, but with | 


all this granted, the fact still remains, that Mr. 
Gericke five years ago took control of a mediocre 
orchestra, and leaves it today without a peer in 
America, and without a palpable superior any- 
where, and we doubt if any one else could have 
accomplished this so thoroughly. Mr. Nikisch 
will undoubtedly Win,and deserve creat priise 
but let it not be forgotten that he bevins his work 
with an orchestra of which any conductor mieht 
be proud, and let not the man who made it so be 
forgotten, either. 

it was eminently fitting that the last concert 
should be purely an orchestral one (although it 
had been intended to have Camilla Urso as the 
soloist) and that our band of musicians should on 
this occasion show, unaided, what they have at- 


ot . ry ' . ae . 
plated. Phe programme was 2 most melodious 


et It began With Weber's ‘“HMuryanthe”’ overture, 
a Al kK Which has all the charm of both the popular 
ind thejclassical school,for Weberjunited the salient 


}points of the medley overture (the introduction of 


themes from the opera itself) withthe Classical 
shape Which Mozart founded, using the melodies 
is Chief and second themes, and then developing, 
wd recapitulating them, yet without at all viving 
the effect of a pasticcio as might be expected 
under the circumstances. The overture made a 
success as almost all the overtures this season have 
done. The themes were clearly outlined, and the 
lugated work on the strings was as perfect as the 
lost hypercritical could desire. The horn (Weber’s 
lavorite Instrument) was used with most adimir- 
ible shading, and the return of the chief theme 


AVS altogether” brilliant. The Chaconue by 


Bach is known as the great virtuosity 
piece of all great soloists on the 
Violin, It treats the instrument, which by its na- 
ture is melodic, as 2 harmonic one, and caused it 
lo Play without uwny support whatever. While 
this Is tremendously ingenious, and surprises the 
public, at the same time that it displays the violin- 
td : Is thin at times, and is improved musically 
‘Ah i¢@ assistance of other instruments. It was 
: ls Which led Mendelssohn to write an accompani- 
uent for it, and it was probably this which led 
Rall to arrange it as an orchestral work and gdce- 
ClOp 1tS8 Inany beautiesg We could wish that the 
erchestral thoughts which lie hidden and latent in 
Many of Beethoven’s piano works could be simi- 
larly treated, and they probably will be some day. 

At first it seemed decidedly odd to hear the 
pening arpeggioed chords given by the wood- 
Wind, but atthe beginning Raff seems to have 
sept well to the old style of instrumentation, giv. 
lug the oboe considerable prominence. Gradually 
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brusque changes from oboe to trombone were ex- | 


elasticity and abandon that carried the audience 


the two numbers where the melody was carried by 


harp, and violins respectively, but every one of | 
them was pleasing, and Mr. Gericke has evi- | 


dently some of the Viennese blood dancing in his 
veins. 


Schubert’s greatest and last symphony,—the | 


9th, (or it may be the LOth)—closed the programme, 
A more melodious symphonic work can scarcely 
be imagined. It is so suggestive in its tunes, that 
it calls up more detinite pictures in the mind than 
is generally the case with pure music. Thus, 
Schuman thought it might represent Gypsy life 
(and the Magyar and Gypsy tunes are certainly 


| present in it); others believed it to represent Pha- 


ton in his furious course with the horses of the sun, 
while Mr. Perabo recently in the ‘Transcript, gave 
to it an entire loye story It needs no such 


adventitious assistance: it can charm by its music | 


alone, and by the grace of its instrumentation. 
The latter begins already at the very first measure, 
in a lovely horn solo (which was splendidly 
played), and in the coda of the first movement the 
trombones were used as they have seldom been in 
any work, while the daintiness of the wood-wind 
passages of the second movement cannot be over- 
estimated. The syncopations of the second theme 


of the first movement, and the wonderful sfor- | 
yando strokes of the orchestra in the last are | 


points which cannot fail to make an impression on 
musician and layman alike, although as a whole 
the second movement is the most attrac- 


tive and melodious, The execution of the | 
work was so artistic that one did not mind the | 


numerous repeats. In the introduction the 


cellently done; in the second theme the quaint 


skips of the woodwind were perfect, and in the | 


-coda and the development the trombones gave 


their important passages ina most thorough mane | 


ner. The oboe and ’cello shared the honors in the 
romantic second movement, while in the Scherzo 


(the least remarkable movement of the work) the | 


strong unison theme went perfectly also. ‘The last 
movement was a surprise, for it was read with a 
rugged and massive power beyond anything Mr. 
(iericke has yet achieved. 

[ti was no wonder that enthusiasm followed 
every number in such a concert, but the ovations 
at the beginning and end of the programme were 
personal adieux and thanks from the audience to 
Mr. Gericke. A most unexpected compliment 
was it for the nudience to rise as the conductor 
took his stand, and the applause here was long and 
loud. but at the close the enthusiasm touched fever 
heat; cheers, shouts of ** Bravo,’ ’ waving hats and 
hankerchiefs, and other frenzied demonstrations 
showed what a place our honored conductor has 
won in the popular heart. ‘To these tumultuous 
acknowledgements we can most heartily add our 
own, and only hope that in some unforeseen wiy, 
Mr. Gericke may yet come back to enjoy the fruit 
inthe vineyard he has so laboriously and = con- 
scientiously planted. 
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however this reserve was thrown tothe winds and Pe 
the most sparkling modern notation was used; | 
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MUSICAL 


Boston Symphony Concert. 


| ; The eighth season of the Boston Symphony Concerts, h 
The closing concert of the season was a grand | JUSt ended, leaves the orchestra at the highest point of 
ovation for Mr. Gericke. As soon ashe came efficiency to which it has obtained. It also saw the end | 
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great difficulty and scholarly character of the | sented by instrumental music, and whom we have not 


original cause it to be rarely performed, we 
have reason to feel grateful that Raff has given 
us opportunity of hearing its notes rendered by 
an orchestra. It is not so with the Brahms 
waltzes. They were originally written for four 
hands at the piano, and are therefore in one of 
the handiest forms for general use. The ar- 
rangement played last evening might be worthy 
of the prominence which was given to it, if it 
had been as clever thoroughout as it was at 
times. But the arranger has apparently not 
been able to make his work orchestral in spirit. 


_He has by no means fully employed the means 
| at his disposal. Indeed, one frequently finds 


named, were Bach, Gluck, Graedner, Lachuer, Lindner 
Liezt, Rheiohold, Saint-Sagos, Smetana, Spobr, Volk. | 
mann, Wagner, Weber. In vocal music there were £e- 
| lections from Boleldieu, Dvorak, Godard, Mehil, Mo- 
‘zart, Saint-Saéas, A. Goring Thomas, and Wagner. 
The piano soloists were Mr. Carl Baermann, Miss Aus 
der Obe, Mile. Utassi, Mr. B. J. Lung, Mr. MacDowell | 
‘and Mr. A.{Whiting. The violin soloists were Mr. | 
| Kneisel, Mr. Loeffler, Mr. Adamowski, Mr. Roth and : 
Mr. Mahr. The vocalists were Miss Kmma Juch, Miss 
Gertrude Franklin, Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen, Mrs. | 
Morau Wyman, Mr. Fischer, Mr. W.J. Winch. Mr. F. 
Giese played a yiolincello solo, and Mr. X Reiter a 
s80lo for the horn. Pecuniarily, we understand this to |. 
have been the most prosperous season that the concerts 
have experienced. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Gericke goes, after having made the orchestra one of 
the finest In existence. It jis, of course, Impossible to 
foresee what wilil be done by his successor; but it may 


little ; before I became a British subject I had lost Waterloo ; 
effect upon my letter, which, because of it, embraces a space > in sight from the ante-room, applause of Mr. Gericke’s five years’ valuable services, during 
ays. Before, I ended my letters with a review of the | ' hie control was ceaseless. 
of ten days. 1 ei ith it. . The conc in of the orchestra, everyone in the hall { season were, as a whole, teas, nell ny, omy Beak me 
symphony concert; now, 1 must begin w | was standing and clapping hands _ or | Previous years, and, though they were not more prolific 
i ls Ge plan Ba. J yet they met with more general a 

season, but also completed Mr. Gericke’s term of service in | _Sible. When the concert was done, even greater OF mate Gericke’s earlier mtr hogan he md» 

America. The audience was alive to this fact and recognized © _ enthusiasm prevailed. Men shouted and ladies | no¢ an at bad not been heard here before, there was 
| waved handkerchiefs, quite in the fashion of | appearing, unless we except Strause’s “In Italy.” In 

d ‘ned standing for some time, while cheer on | | Italian opera audiences. Our conductor signi- ri gt yg poe ae first time two newly-discov- 
all arose and remained standing , | fied by gesture, as best he could, gratitude for , og etubert, Corncliue’s ‘Barber of Bag- 
cheer and waving of hats and handkerchiefs attested the pub- . dad,” and Gade’s wae nat Angelo.’ Lalo’s “Rhap. 
siya . ; . i lano concertos we had ; 

‘ation of the great work accomplished by Mr. Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe,” DOW e had only that of Mr. Mac. 
= oon . Chaconne in D minor B Dowell—No. 2, in D minor—which was played by the 
: Miss Aus d . 

At the end of the concert the same scene was repeated, but Waltzes, Op. 39 Brahms | one a Moshe wali, = pot teheow od a wy were | 
with redoubled intensity. I was glad that the final concert was Schubert El, and Bruch’s concerto No. 2, played by Mr. Roth. 
purely orchestral, for it proved more emphatically than could Mr. Gericke could hardly have chosen more | bn ag te da Grieg, ‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit”; a Ser. 

satisfactory opening and closing numbers for | ¢.om m4 ae rere nd i ated abst nen | 
: ; i "eban 7 ‘ ns, Op. 78, by | 
nic organization. Mr. Gericke found it but Bes : 
ee ar. idgeotena ri | of almost any friends with whom it is both pleasant and | 49d some walizes from Brabms’s op. 39, arranged for 
a mediocre affair, and has made it the equal o profitable to renew one’s acquaintance: and } 2rChestta by Mr. Gericke, complete the ist of new works. 
: 7 € American composers w 
orchestra of equa! numbers in the world. It was, however, p ere represented in the new 
finest manner. | eee Kore pred _ Chadwick’s cverture and Mr. | 
) Art ting’s piano conc 
unable to come, and it was (I think fortunately) too late to But to place on the same programme two al | The showing of ‘aoe works, ‘Depeiinen rin’ aman’ 
rocure anyone in her stead. The following was the pro- 3 | p : 
P y orchestra, seemed hardly a wise proceeding. | onen St seams that a higher average might have been 
gram : , ‘ hugs _ maintained in respect to selection. Of symphonies, we 
The richness of Bach’s polyphony is, indeed, | had Nuys. 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8 of Beethoven; the B-flat and the 
4 \ "ae. ‘b. Bach 
Ciaconnain D minor (orchestrated by Raff), first time......... J. Seb. Wavdns the *andats ied: | 
Waltzes (first time). cag Mo en result is somewhat as if one had taken an ex- | bert; Nos. l and 2 by Sobutaate, “Harllee be Werlion: 
Symphony in C major, No. Q. «eee ee eee eres ere teereesreeees ‘ quisite etching, and, by clever use of colors, had No. 4 by Gade; the “kustic” and No. 2 y Goldmark; 
dan al made a chromo of it. Nevertheless, since the | wQeean” p Rubinstein. Tho other composers repre. 
of modern orchestra that I fear the original violin solo on 
which it was founded will seem a watery affair for a year to 
come. The Brahms waltzes (another ‘arrangement ) were 
the remark of Alexander the Great to Diogenes—were Gericke 
not Gericke he might be Strauss. The symphony was given 
with magnificent effect. The last movement especially bad a 
conductor credit for. I have long known and admired his 
careful and conscientious work, his perfect balance of parts, 
and his refinements of shading, but scarcely expected such 
ing, and had you heard the five minutes of shouting and 
tumultuous applause and hearty leave taking which followed 
it you would have imagined yourself at the San Carlo, in 


now I have won it!” Your centennial has had just as little 
began, and soon, following the example which time the progress of the fine organization under 
of a week ago last Saturday not only ended the symphonic rapping umbrellas as loudly as pos in presenting works of other than German composers, 
not anything of the first importance, no new s 
’ ymphony 
itin.a stirring manner. When the conductor appeared, they | 
| pee ‘ “Michael Angelo.” Lalo’s 'Rhap- 
_ the honor and a heartfelt bidding of farewell. | s8o0dy” for orchestra 
Gericke. i (Orchestrated by Raff.) composer, and that of Mr. Max Vogrich, performed by 
Mr. Loefiler introduced Bruch’s “Fantasie,” for “lolin, 
otherwise have been done the value which may now be set Ltisf: 
his final programme. The works are old | Dvorak; ‘“‘An Island Fantasy” by Prof. J. K. Paine, | 
each was played last eveying in the orchestra’s | works by Meszrs. Paloe, MacDowell, and Voghrich, 
‘ntended to have had Camilla Urso as soloist, but she was 
rangements of works not originally written for | er, 18 & passing fair one tor twenty-four concerts, 
rr ” .ee ee M. Ve. Weber } ! ; 
Overture (' Kuryanthe well represented in the Raff version, but the ; 72UPHter” of Mozart; one in D and onejin C-minor by 
The chaconne was so brilliantly arranged with all the power the ‘Scotch” by Mendelssohn; “Levore® by Raff the 
given with a swing and piquancy that one felt —-to paraphrase 
vigor and drusquerie that one would scarcely have given the 
force and turbulence under his baton. It was altogether inspir- 
Naples, rather than in Music Hall in cold blooded Boston. 
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: : be safely anticipated that he will spare no effort to 
almost the dulness of pianoforte color in the keep the finely organized and well trained body he will 


commonplaceness and literalness of the tran- | find reatly at hand, up to the sp'endid standard of ef- 
scription. ficiency that it his maintained this season. He will 


: e have no very great labor to perform in respect to trais- 
The enthusiasm of the audience seemed to ing. The cpening concert of next season, with the now 


inspire the orchestra, for never was there more } conductor, 1a looked forward to with much Interest. 
brilliancy and firein their playing. And yet ee — 

there was no lack of careful attention to detail 

which all the numbers demanded. In a word 

the concert was an inspiring close of a delight- 

ful season. | 
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a MUSICAL MATTERS. 
Symphonic Notes—The Best of the Pro- 
pe gramme for Today- 


The two most interesting numbers of the 
symphony programme this week will be 
the Schubert Symphony and Raff’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s chaconne. The latter is 
well known as a violin solo, and is the 
cheval de bataille of most of the famous 
artists on this instrument. As a solo it is 
a wonderful piece of musical construction. 
being a work (almost the only one) where 
the violin is treated as a harmonic 
and not as a melodie instrument. It is 
rather thin, however, when judged as mu- 


gic, rather than as virtuosity, because of | 
the limitations of the instrument. This 


defect will disappear in the full orchestra- 
tion by Raff. One could wish that such 
work would open the door to further ar- 
rangements of the kind, and that some 
reverent hand would develop the orchestral 
beauties that lie hidden in some of 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas. 
The Schubert Symphony in C major, No. 
9, is a work brimful of poetry and melody, 
even if it fails to give titanie development 
in the Beethoven manner. Schumann 
thought that the work might. be meant to 
vepresent ‘“‘Gypsy Life,’ and there are 
plenty of gypsy-like themes scattered 
through it. hese themes were the na- 
tural outcome of Schubert’s life in Hun- 
gary, with the Esterhazy’s; from this time 
on there was a vein of Magyar nelody in 
much of his instrumental music. The 
symphony is so melodious that 
\it requires no explanation, but 
| peference may be made to a 


: 
: 


few of the orchestral effects. The intro- | 


duction begins with a beautiful solo phrase 
for French horn alone, and this phrase (in 
: augmentation) also ends the movement, 
“tra. Notice the grand crescendo which 
ends the introduction and leads to the first 
theme of the allegro. The second theme 
of theallegro has the bp rca of wood- 
_ wind effects, and the odd skips and synco- 
_ pations are as gypsy-like ascanbe. “he 
_ trombones are magnificently used in the 
coda where phrases between the bass and 
tenor trombones, ring out like the clash of 
‘swords. 
- The second movement—andante con 
‘moto—is the most pleasing of the work. 
Again gypsy tunes appear, and the chief 
theme, first given on the oboe, is particu- 
‘larlyiattractive. The contrasts are made 
‘with a masterly hand, and the dialogue of 
strings and wind instruments in the second 
theme is most effective. The brusque 
‘transitions from ff to pp are quite in the 
Beethoven vein. The scherzo is not as 


art 


putin the coda it is given by full orches- | 
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great asthe rest of the symphony, but 
there is a beautiful passage of over a dozen 
bars, chiefly flute and oboe, which 
is interesting not only because of its in- 
trinsic beauty, but because it was an inter- 
polation made after the symphony had 
been completed, a thing which was as rare 
‘with Schubert as it was common with 
Beethoven. The finale is however the most 
wonderful part of the whole symphony, and 
shows a power that goes beyond anything 
that Schubert ever gave elsewhere in his 


' instrumental works. The massive strength 


yet fiery turbulence of this finale, led some 
commentators to imagine that it was in- 
tended to picture Phaeton in _ his 
wild drive, with the horses of the sun. 
There is no need of supplying a picture to 
the work, however; it charms quite as 
well as pure music, and one need not fear 
‘dilating with the wrong emotion.”’ The 
strong figure of the beginning, and above 
' all the terrific four strokes on a single note, 
first given by horn, but afterwards re- 
echoed by the whole orchestra, and almost 
continuously present to the end, are like 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter Tonans, crash- 
ing through the orchestra, and the long 
crescendo which ushers in the 
final coda is 2 most impressive 
effect. I only hope that Mr. Gericke will 
not think it necessary to give all the re- 
peats, for the “heavenly length”’ of Schu- 
bert is not always as celestial as some re- | 
viewers would have us believe, and Schu- 


i 
| 
bert does not become less attractive to | 
modern ears in an abbreviated state, in a 
work of such dimensions as this. And | 
please let the trombones ring out with 
vigor, and those inspiring sforzandi of the 
last movement be erashed forth with mas- 
sive power, ‘‘and your petitioners will ever 
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ete. Lovis C. E son. 
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pray; 


The influence of a single leader with a will 
was conclusively proven last evening at the 
Symphony concert. When Director Gericke 
came in, the orchestra rose and remaiucd 
standing a3 he passed to his desk, a very 

roper and courteous recognition of the 
eader by his men. An enthusiastic member 
of the audience, seeing this action, imitated 
it, calling out as he did so, “All up.” and ‘all 
up” it was, the audience rising aud reinaining 
in that posiplon until its members had become 
tired with applauding Mr. Gericke. 


lhe newathat Mr. Gericke has finally decided not torc- 
new his engagement with Mr. Higginson has been the 
chief topic «f conversation during the last four weeke. 
All minor faults are forgotten in the almost universal 
regret at the loss of the conductor who has done 80 
much for music in Boston. Even if his programmes 
have not satisfied the general public, the perfect form 
into which he has drilled the orchestra is a monument to 
bis honor. The truth is that Mr. Gericke 1s far from well. 
He had been overworking before he accepted his pris 
ent position, and the wear and tear of the last five years 
is scomething very few can appreciate. His nervous 
system is affected, and there is need of complete rest. 
flis intimate friends realize that itis much better that 
he should relinquish the manifold labors and cares ot 
| hx present important position befcre he entirely bree 's 
_down. 
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Mr. WILHELM GERICKE'S 


FAREWELL CONCERT. 


LTHURSDAY, MAY 23D, AT 8, P. M. 


ths 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


ASSISTED BY 


THE CECILIA, 


MR. B. J. LANG, 
MR. WM. J. WINCH, 


AND 


MR. IVAN MORAWSKI. 


PROGRAMME. 


R. WAGNER. VORSPIEL UND VERWANDLUNGSMUSIK, 
from ‘‘PARSIFAL.”’ 


. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5. 
Allegro con brio. Andante con moto,—Allegro,— 
Allegro; Presto, 


Mr, William G ioke. ond 

re m Gericke was marriéd to M 
Flamm of Vienna,in St. Stephen’s Bon 
Aral, in that city, jast Saturday afternoon, 





‘‘Parsifal,”’ the last of the music-dramas of Richard Wagner, was completed 
in 1879, and first performed at Bayreuth, July 26, 1882. The work, while differ- 
ing from its predecessor ‘“The King of the Nibelung”’ illustrates no marked 
change in style. In manner the important departures from the ‘‘Nibelungen’”’ 
which ‘‘Parsifal’’ shows are the substitution of the free for the alliterative verse, 
and the plentiful use of the chorus. In ‘‘Parsifal”’ the number of leit-motives, 
principal and auxiliary are comparatively fewer than in the dramas of the 
‘‘Nibelungen.” ‘The character of ‘‘Parsifal’’ is indicated by its sub-title ‘Hin 
Biihnenweihfestspiel’’ (A Sacred Musical Drama). Wagner saw in the‘dra- 
matic stage what the Greeks did—a teacher of religion and morals. His ‘‘Ring 
of the Nibelung”’ is the first practical fulfilment of a desire, concerning which he 
declared himself as early as 1848, to symbolize the christian scheme of redemp- 
tion by love and self-sacrifice; ‘*Parsifal’’ is the second, 


In an explanatory programme, written in 1880, and published among his 
posthumus papers, Wagner discloses the poetical basis of the Prelude to Parsifal. 


“LovE—FAaAIru:—Horr!’’ 
First theme: ‘‘LOvVE.’’ 


“Take my body and eat: take and drink my blood: thus be our love remem- 
bered!”’ 
(Repeated softly by Angels’ voices from above.) 
Take and drink my blood: take my body and eat: do this, and think of me!”’ 
(Repeated as before.) 


Second theme: ‘*‘F AITH.’’ 


‘‘Promise of Redemption through Faith.”’ 


The themes upon which the Prelude is constructed are all taken from the 
scene of the Love Feast of the Knights of the Grail (the finale of Act One, 
included in the selections given to-day) in the course of which an ideal celebra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is represented. First is heard the 
solemn strains of the Sacramental formula (in the drama sung by angelic voices 
from the dome of the temple) given out slowly and quietly by the Violins, Cellos, 
English Horn, Clarinet and Bassoon in unison. Following this is a passage of 
arpeggios for the strings which play in 4-4 time against a counter-figure in the 
upper Wood-wind in 6-4. A full close is succeeded by a second statement of 
the Sacramental formula, and is complemented by a modification of what directly 
preceded it now brought to an ending in the minor. Now comes up a new 
typical theme heard again and again in the drama wherever the Grail is specially 
prominent. It is the ‘‘Dresden Amen” of Mendelssohn’s “Reformation’’ sym- 
phony: a ‘Hymn of Faith’? —which is sung by boys during the Love Feast, and 
is played by the orchestra while the Knights, on separating at its close, embrace 
each other, and pass the kiss of peace. This completes the subject matter. 
After some development the Prelude (as arranged for concert purposes) is 
brought to a close with a repetition of the grail theme. 


A LOLA OL ee ee 


“PARSIFAL.’’ 
Selections from Act One. 
SCENE: Inthe domain of the Grail—A forest. Kundry, having given Parsifal water to 


drink, retires to the thicket as the trainof Knights and Squires, bearing the litter 
in which Amfortas lies, passes homeward. 


GURNEMANZ.—From bathing comes the king again; 
High stands the sun now: 
Let me to the holy Feast then conduct thee; 
For — an thou ’rt pure, 
Surely the Grail will feed and refresh thee. 


has enshrouded the hall. The bread and wine are blessed, white the g 
and the Grail is covered again. The bread and wine are distributed. — 


PARSIFAL.—What is the Grail? 


GURNEMANZ.—I may not say: 
But if to serve it thou be bidden, 
Knowledge of it will not be hidden.— 

And lo! — 

Methinks I know thee now indeed. 
No earthly road to it doth lead, 
By no one can it be detected 
Who by itself is not elected. 


PARSIFAL.—I scarcely move,— 
Yet swiftly seem to run. 


GURNEMANZ.—My son, thou seest 
Here Space and ‘Time are one. 


Gradually, while PARSIFAL and GURNEMANZ appear to walk, the scene changes imper- 
ceptibly from L. to R. The forest disappears; a door opens in rocky cliffs and sonvenia tee 
two; they are then seen again in sloping passages which they appear to ascend vin I ong 
sustained trombone notes softly swell, approaching peals of bells are heard. — At last they 
arrive ata mighty hall, which loses itself overhead in a high vaulted dome down Pvt 


which alone the light streams in, — From the heights abov 
ams gehts above the dome comes th reas 
sound of chimes. Te 


GURNEMANZ. 
(turning to PARSIFAL who stands spell bound.) 


Now give good heed, and let me see, 
If thou’rt a fool and pure, 
What wisdom thou presently canst secure.— 


oe each side in the background a large dooropens. [rom the R. enter slowly the 
big of the GRAIL in solemn procession, and range themselves, during the following 
chorus, by degrees at two long covered tables which are placed endways towards the 


ry. % ~~ 4¢ ¥ ’ “~ | | ‘4s , 
HE KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL. VOICES OF YOUNGER MEN 


The Holy Supper duly (coming from the mid-height of the hall.) 
ac repare we day by day, As anguished and lowly 
Ss on that last time truly His life’s stream spilling 
Ihe soul it still may stay. For sinners he did offer, 
Who lives to do good deeds For the Saviour holy 
This Meal for ever feeds ; With heart free and willing 
The Cup his hand may lift My blood I now will proffer. 
And claim the purest gift. His body, given our sins to shrive, 


Through death becomes in us alive. 
30YS’ VOICES 
(from the summit of the dome.) 

His love endures, 

The dove upsoars, 
The Saviour’s sacred token. 

Take the wine red, 

For you ’t was shed; 
Let Bread of Life be broken. 


The Grailis uncovered and a ray of light descends upon the Cun in the darkness which 
loom slowly wanes 


Boys TITUREL’S 
(from the dome.) (voice.) 


‘*Take and drink my blood; Celestial rapture! 
Thus be our love remembered! How light ne > 

: , | g »w the looks of the “dl! 
Take my body and eat: nes! 
Do this and think of me!’’ 


He has gently laid PARSIFAL’S arm on his own neck, and, supporting his body with his 
arm, leads him slowly along. 


(Alternative during the Supper.) 
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Music in Boston. 
Boston, May 27, 1889. 
COME most bashfully before your readers 
this week with one solitary concert, for music is begin- 
ning to grow scarce in Boston. ) ; 
In the spring musicians’ fancies 
Lightly turn to seashore dances, 
and already some of the tonal artists have packed their grip- 
sacks and departed. There will, however, be music enough | 
for me to stagger through one or two more letters, and then I 
shall wend me to the other side of the salt marsh, and see that 
the art does not deteriorate in Europe. 
The one concert given this week was a rouser. It was the 
farewell benefit to Mr. Gericke. In these days of constant 
‘“ farewells ” one has come to distrust artistic leavetakings. | 
recall, for example, how Patti sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Hlome,” 
and w ped her eyes and left us for evermore for the third 
time, and now she is coming back to do it all over again. I 
do not shed tears over the ‘‘last farewells” of artists in the | 
copious manner that I used to do. Butthis, Iam very sorry to ) 
say, was a real leavetaking. Mr. Gericke has decided to 
rest for along while in Styria (his home) and in Italy, and 
perhaps will never return to America. Everyone is un- 
feignedly regretful, and the outburst of feeling was so genu- 
ine on the part of the Boston public at this concert that it 
was something quite out of the common. The program con- 
sisted of a large part of the first act of °’ Parsifal ’ . and 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony. The conductor’s stand was 
covered with flowers, and his own national colors were prom- 
inent in one huge floral offering. When Mr. Gericke entered, 
the whole audience rose to their feet and burst into wild ap- 
plause. At the last two concerts the public have stood up for 
Mr. Gericke as if he were the Hallelujah Chorus in the 
‘* Messiah.” 
Apart from the fact of its being the conductor’s last Amert- 
can appearance, the conceit was memorable for the works it 
presented and the manner in which they were given. You 


certainly recall, dear editor, the thrill with which we heard the | 


Vorspiel to ‘‘ Parsifal,” in Bayreuth, at two of the great festi- 
vals. Well, I can assure you that Mr. Gericke’s reading was 
better than that of Mottl and that the work of the orchestra 
was as good as thatin Germany. There was exaltation rather 
than languor in the interpretation of this part. The service of 
the Holy Grail I hold to be the grandest communion service 
ever written, and I cannot sufficiently praise the manner in 
which the Cecilia Club gave the concerted vocal parts. Mr. 
Morawski sang the short phrases of * Gurnemanz’”’ just pre- 
ceding the transformation music, where the walk to the castle 
is begun, and Mr. W. J. Winch the yet shorter remarks of 
‘‘ Parsifal”” about the matter, and both artists did their part 

xcellently. Every adjunct was conscientiously attended to, 
sven to the preparation of a set of steel bars to give the won- 
jertul chime figure, which plays so important a part in the 
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processional music. 


ee 


Mr. Harry Fay, I believe, was the invisible bell ringer, and | 
by means of electric signals the chimes and the oieet clas. | 
ruses came in with perfect ensemble. I had never thought 
that an extract from ‘‘ Parsifal” could be given with any well 
rounded effect, but I must change my views after this concert 

for the impression made was a most worthy one, and shows 

| that the opera may be used on the concert platform. In fact it 
would seem more suited to such presentation than for an 
theatre (except that of Bayreuth, where it becomes ina pid 
a memorial service), since its religious character would cause | 

| it to seem out of place in the home of regular opera. 

The fifth symphony was played as never before in Boston 
The figure of the first movement, which almost all orchestias 
give ina ragged manner, went with absolute unity, and 
so did the famous contrabass passage in the trio of 
the scherzo. The whole occasion was a grand artistic 
triumph, a most worthy climax to Mr. Gericke’s five years’ 
Service. At the end the whole audience rose again, but not 
with a view to rushing for carriages and horse cars: the 
stood and cheered, and applauded, and waved headuéschiets | 
and hats, and acted as if they had been brought up in the | 
Italian school of enthusiasm instead of in calmly reserved | 
Boston. And then suddenly our conductor began to shine in | 

a new direction; signalling for silence, he made his first. 
public speech! I doubt whether any silver tongued orator in 
our Senate has ever been listened to with more attention and 
delight, and in this brief encounter with the English language 
Mr. Gericke came out victor. He thanked the audience 
the Cecilia Club, the critics, &c., and he expressed his a 
morse to the orchestra that he had been at times a severe task- 
master to them, 

Mr. Higginson was accorded the praise due him for all that 
he had done for the advancement of the orchestra, and in this 
[am sure all America may join, for never has there been a 
more practical aid to orchestral music than that given by this 
art loving banker. At the close of his speech the orator spoke 
the parting word ‘‘ Farewell,’ and there was real emotion in 
his manner as he said it, and a real feeling of sadness in the 
hearts of many of the audience as they heard it. But. dear ' 
Mr. Gericke, for once let me counsel you to imitate a bad ex- 
ample ; come back like the other artists and bid us ‘‘ farewell ” 
again. No one has ever made such a mark in Boston's or- 
chestral music, and no one would ever receive such a cordial 
welcome back from every music loving: Bostonian, and no one 


} will cheer louder or throw his hat higher than 


Louis C. ELSON. 
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The Geri ‘estimonial Concert Last} bells ringing out their summons to the MR. GER LWELL Co? Ae s hey nec | 
_. Night-A Grand Performance. service, the choruses at a distance coming After five years of earnest and unremitting | Dever forget them, but in their turn 
If Mr. Gericke had any lingering donbt | in in perfect time, and Mr, Morawski doing artistic labor—which has been crowned with } Will teach these traditions to the new- 
as-to whether Boston appreciated him, that | well with the few phrases of Gurnemanz, | great and well deserved success—Mr. Wilhelm } Comers just as is the case in the Euro. | 
doubt must have been set at rest by the} and Mr. W. J. Winch succeeding perfectly Gericke has decided to return to his own } ?€a? orchestras. There is'no doubt that | 
concert of last night. Not only was there| with the still fewer phrases of Parsifal. country, and no better proof could be desired || Mr. Gericke has raised this orchestra to an’ 
a tremendous audience present, but the en-| The orchestra was in superb form, and the | of the debt of gratitude which the public feels || ©4441 position with the orchestras in Vienna | | 
thusiasm was at fever heat almost all the! Grail motive was thundered forth with towards him than the presence of the enor- |) 22d Munich, or Lamonieux’s famous band in | | 
time. The clerk of the weather smiled | inspiring power at 1ts unveiling, while the mous and enthusiastic audience which assem- Paris—in fact, as aforesaid, it stands today 
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upon the ceremonies and gave a cool night! effective chime figure was given in its va- ‘ bled last night to bid him godspeed. most unquestionably as one of the four or five 
for the concert although we are upon the} rious orchestral transformations from ket- During Mr. Gericke’s stay here he has met finest orchestras 1n the world, and this is all 
threshold of June. The programme was| tle drums to strings and brasses with telling , with some opposition in minor details; some |} OW!ng to Mr. Gericke’s unflagging zeal and 
something long to be remembered. Mr. | power. considering his programmes badly chosen, || #™bition, his incessant labor, and his un- 
Gericke hus hitherto generally declined to How much of the enthusiasm which | pte finding a lack of warmth and feeling in | Changeable fidelity to the best and noblest 
resent fragments from ‘‘Parsifal’’ because! this part of the performance — awakened 1s Interpretations, while still others may have |] 4ttistic ideals. In going back to Vienna he 
e regards the work as too continuous to in me may be due to association with | thought that breadth and strength were |} Carries with him the gratitude and best wishes 
'gubmit to excerpts, but last night he gave previously heard performances | know not, | a pion to finish and detail. But these as all musical Boston, and he may be sure | 
| a couple of loag extracts from the first act, but it would seem to be certain that such : Me G very trifling matters atter all. What t at we shall never forget how much we owe 
which made all due effect even without music heard for the first time, even without ii Mr. Gericke has done isto make the Boston } to him of our artisticdevelopmentand growth, 
scenic accessories, although of course the scenic adjuncts, must inspire respect and | Symphony Orchestra one of the four or five and for a parting word let us say only—"Anf _ 
| Bayreuth standard was not to be fully ap- awe, evenin the most heterodox there is be pe eee of the world, and the ditti- beg reee ; me 
lied. The opera, as is probably well a loftiness of treatment to it all that fits th sOS1n HIS way have been very great. Itis true , Stet ene. ©, OPDOSTANCS S00); Oana 
wn to our readers, is a sacred one, and the mysterious sacrifice most wouder- ; pi the princely liberality of the founder of greeted with prolonged applause, anda num. 
founded upon the subject of ‘Jesus of Na- fully. 4 : ra ae ts has relieved the conductor from cactus ey toad oo Pas oo: seats. Several 
vareth,’’ which Wagner at one time desired Toe Fifth Symphony ended the pros 4 a nancia anxiety, but there are, in the 4 Wreat — other floral o erings were grouped | 
to set to music. Even metamorphosed into gramme. The first movement was quaintly 3 course of such an institution, other obstacles about his stand, among which the most notice- 
‘Parsifal’’ it is too earnestly religious for yead in one respect: IL ailude to the long ie quite as great and as difficult to overcome, For able was a large laurel wreath tied with a) | 
use in the ordinary theatre. In Bayreuth it hold eiven to the last note of the chiet mt 8 the celebrated orchestras in Europe large knot of black and yellow ribbons, the | 
becomes in reality a religious memorial figure, almost every time it appeared as cies all existed for at least several gen- "opti: colors. The programme was as fol- | | 
| service in honor of the master, and is re- beginning of the theme. The crucial A “hgh er. — received their  tra- Voran | and Vv al 
garded by the Wagnerian with reverence points of the work—the unity of the erases ‘ Pye - re Schubert, Men- ors Lode rerwani ween yf 
in this capacity. It contains the finest gsid figure, and the playing ot .the "¢ stern) rs C oe (with many Symphony in C minor, No.5. .L. v. Beethoven 
eommunion service ever set in tones, and eontra basses in the trio of the scherzo a prank ate those great ; masters The choruses in the ‘‘Parsifal’’ music were 
it was this part which was presented last were given as never before in Boston, and the A Ghehanton hes ee Rapa ae Serna te egae-epiie the sung by the Cecilia (Mr. Lang conducting the 
night. Nothing more difficult than this fantare of the finale was gloriously broad. “ | aiidies waniinshaie He We whe me oe an portions sung outside the hall), and the slight 
opera can be imagined. Mme. Wagner as- The scherzo and finale were in 1 a Pe Re tena with; Shey realy Og ary “ tng m c A 1M- F solos were sustained by Messrs. Winch and 
sured me that even the artists who had fect 1m eve ry note, a nd formed a triump rant i | Cilaeaih ana nae the hy ah tdi Aer Morawski. On the whole, the selection wiek 
sung in the work again and again, needed ending to Mr. Ge ricke S Boston labors. S  ecae aa htt cada Bayt hong ic Pee i of very great artistic success. It doubtless loses a)- 
rehearsals at each new festival where it The enthusiasm which had been bubbling hy. are aimost as iresh as 


was given; ‘“‘Parsifal is an opera which up all through the evening, found its full i eda hie a bref — 
ought tobe studied anew for each series yent atthe end of the concert. Chen the 4 auctor cae diate “g ee : is 18 to a con- 
of performances.’’ andience rose (as they had done at the be- a ova sp Pasa ne — } ae Gaia Until the 

aturally the choruses are not so difficult, ginning of the concert, also) and shouted | © Symphony Orchestra eight 


3 : avine of years ago there was practically no : ; 7 
although by no means easy, and the orches- themselves hoarse, while waving of hats &§ orchestra worthy the gh in the cit ee gives a comprehensive idea of the general 
tral part is always trying. The opera has and handkerchiefs was carried on even by y. Upto 


. 43 ; ? thematic construction of this marvellous | | 
one chief defect, which is that the third the most sedate ‘ndividuals. Why in the o Riyagnalley adr pelenpapeeedr furnished work. Still, itseems doubtful whether it is | 
act, both in musie and action, is somewhat world did not the trumpeters a 7 the gh- sath Acie at the Harvard Masical Peter eet best to produce even this ‘‘authorized 

°,° ; : 4) , a . : so. . . £07aaak?! 4 ATE: 3Ut ; 99 ° ’ 

of a re etition of the first. iT his, ot course, max by blow ing a Tus il just ere: -” : : tion’”’ on the concert stage. 

was be evident in the excerpts made, but eyeryone was hushed in agreeable surprise | ete ee are Cay 2 pry a6 and ' The orchestra played magnificently. Every 

I was sorry nevertheless that some part eof when Mr. Gericke squared himself fora slated of tha samo players raat Miprarcabe \t | man seemed determined to dohis best to make 
‘the second act was not presented, to con- struggle with our language, and gave Phe ‘Bymvhony Urchtetr f hod ’ | last night’s concert a notable one in the mn- |! | 
trast with the religious character forth a charming little speech. all | during Mr. Henschel’s a Arikntakinticns ot Bre # sical history of Boston, and such it certainly || | 
of the numbers a : nd show. the more a a i “~ ete :. years the first attempts at genuine organiza- | —_ nag freer wee pr gro pp 9 so a | 
Wagner's versatility. seeius centences and evident Sincerity. et ad tion were made, and the institutior 5 cs } Derore. Lille, nre, beauty of tone, delicate fin. 

) ; ie 1 felt itself | . sas ; 

almost incredible that the master who ¢he people of Boston how much he appre- to be a lasting one—a career. in fact, for a ish—all that the most hypercritical listener | 
composed the service of the Holy Grail gjated their recognition; he thanked the ° ’ S 


- ; : could desire was easily obtained, and the en- | 
| | : Neoaay tr . members—a permanent situation, dependent semble was about perfect. The chorus also | 
ould have brought forth the sensuous »9;chestra for their faithful work, the pu : . ; 
; f Kl 4 garden as well. ‘The io for their steady attention; he thanked * only on themselves to keep and hold. Com- sang very well, with enthusiasm and ac- | | 
scene 0 ingsors garden : 1c For their st » Plc Sarg ants i ing at this stage of affairs, Mr. Gericke has | curacy and unusual rhythmic precision. The 
song of the flower-maidens would have the Cecilia for assisting at his last concer ; : strengthened this position and. greatly bells were. not as effective as might be 
added a wonderful charm of contrast to the and-he thanked Mr. Higginson (all Boston, © increased what might be called the| asked, but _the choruses sung outside the 


Rp RT oe ETS ‘ae s ic: ay join | i Ait hall quite filled the intention of a far-o 
numbers so excellently given. ‘ and in some deg ree all America, may od | self-contidence of the organization itself. Still, | ethereal effect. Messrs. Winch and Morawski 
The Vorspiel was altogether noble. : fr. | in this) for the munificence waich 


’ he had‘a body of men without traditions, ana | had very little to sing, but they both rendered 

Gericke’s reading was more manly aud less| wade the orchestra what it was, and then ‘these he has himself supplied .to them rite an ' their short passages in acompletely satisfac- 

1 ishing than that ot Mott}. and re- he added the single word ot parting, alm ti : dibl d ’ b e 4 tory manner. T e sym hony was very well 
angul wear | Aim ph leat ee ell? W Fe all only hope that _ almost Incredible degree, and so bound the in- | played, but would doubtless have been more 
minded rather of Levy's powertu p = ghey oe - — Pose hyaeg” firigg. xy et | geo cnn porns together. But beyond all : ocegeye 2 nad aah ptt the W bre me 

ion. | the last word is pren . et Ui “ | this he infu iri musik ; as it was, the audience seeme ee 

othe intertwining of the Grail and the promise the parting, oh most i pe oe genuine aeicanets tektten acvicuey ob Antal — een ye bapsd ps torgnanie ool ‘un ‘chai . 
Faith motives was very sy bh Py a deserving conductor, on os By oy Sy u f | and finish: just balance of tone and dynamic tremendous and tne whole andionie cans Mr. 

| the choruses, given by the Cecilia Society, | revoir! JOUIB . bt } force; suppression of any individuality for the | Gericke—who was visibly much moved—spoke 


| 
the whole “Parsifal” is imbued, but thisis | 
only apparent to those who have been so fortu- |, | 
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( au ce for their & M2 
ey 3 Be Fie d Mr. Higginson for his con- || - 
| fidence, and he thanked the orchestra for their.|| 
atience and good-will, saying that he feared 
Be had often been hard on them. He 
expressed great regret at the necessity 
of his departure, and, assuring the 
audience that he should always remember 
with pride and pleasure the days when he was 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
he bade them alla regretful faréwell. And, 
indeed, we will not forget him personally; 
and as for his work here, that will surely 
never be forgotten, for it was monumental. 
| ARTHUR WELD. 
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Br. Wilhetm Gericke’s Farewell to Boston 
aadthe Syurpheny Urchestra,. 


The orchestra of tbe Boston Symphony, the 
chorus of The Cecilia, and its director Mr. B. J. 
Lang, Mr. W. J. Winch and Mr. Ivan Morawaki, 
tendered their services at a concert last night in 
Music Hall to the departing conductor of the 
orchestra. Tbe sudience was one of Symphony 
patrons as the refusal of tickets remained with 
regular rehearsal and concert ticket holders. 
Mr. Gericke arranged this programme: 
Prelude to “Parsifal” Wagner 
‘Yranstormation Music and Grail Scene 

anainge Act I. of ‘‘Parsifal.”............. Wagner 
Symphony, No. 5 Beethoven 

The affair was in every respect a rare and 
unique happening for this city. Thera was an 
andience noteworthy iu character, filling the 
seats and aisles,—an audience whose attitude 
towards the conductor from whom it was dbout 
to part was loyal, and even enthusiastic. For, 

whatever.may be said concerniog Mr. Gericke’s 
success as director of the orchestral destinies of 
Bcston during five years, be leaves the city with 
the respect of everyone. He has worked hero- 
ically to found an orchestra worthy to be called 
“permanent; he possessed the necessary knowl- 
edge, paticnce, and, fortunately, strength to 
cwry op the minute processes of drill by which 
parts of the band were brought to their highest 
‘development, and the whele solidified aud uni- 
fid. The result is that we have a baad of al- 
most perfect technique; we have an orchestra 

n ore deserving the name periracent thin any on 

the fave of theearth. Mr. Gericke has brought 

iLis about, and last night’s audigsuce was an ex- 
pression of the gratitude of the city in view of 

‘bis 

We do not care at this time to take up the 
music of ‘“Parsifai,” reserving that privilege, 
and it may be, net for long, until we shall have 
seen and heard tho reverently beautifal work in 

_ its Bayreuth setting. Tbe music from the first act 

‘selected fur perfurmance last night was all beard 

for the first time bere with its orchestral dress, 

‘though many of the choral portions of the commu- 

nion scene were giveu by ‘Ihe Cecilia last season, 

It proved much more effective than we had 


hie yi uly § 
and ¢ 


cheering. It 


only in portions of the trans’ormation mu- 
gic was the lack of acquaintance with it on the 
part of the players felt. The singers of The Ceci. 
jin assisted by, members of the Apollo Club 
especially those who were grouped in the cho- 
ruses of ‘‘younger men” (four-part male), and 
“boys” (soprancs and altos), which sang out of 
sight of the stage, performed a really great feat, 
Their difficult music was sung in. perfect time, 
with beautiful exactuess, and with consum 
mate finish ; the spirit gven it was thor- 
oughly in keeping with the solemn and 
exquisite scene. Mr. Lang conducted, and 
it is Jargely owing to his infinite pains at 
rehearsal that so finished a performance was 
possible. The chime of bells was played iu | 
strict time and was beautiful ineffect. To those | 
familiar with the difficulties in the way of a 


* 
vy 


a) 
A 

¢ 
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perfect ensemble with the performers distrib- 


uted at different pointa out of sight of each — 
other, and acting under two or more con- 
ductors, the perfect unity and undisturbed 
movement of the whole of the ‘‘Parsifal’’ selec- 
tions is the more to be admired. Of the per- 
formance of the Fifth symphony it is scarcely 


i possible to give too much praise. The orchestra | 


played with spiendid virility, while the reading | 
of the work was entirely noble. Mr. Gericke ) 
was received by the audience rising and | 
was several seconds before | 
“quiet was restored. After the Pralude and 
after the choral portions of ‘‘Parsifal,”’ there wa 
persistent applause. At the close of the sym 
_pheny Mr. Gericke met with an ovation. When | 
the tumult was quieted Mr. Gericke, with | 


trembling voice, said a few words. He thanked | 
Mr. Higginson for his confidence, the public for | 


its interest, the orchestra for its fine work; he 
alsc thanked the critics. It was a spontancous, 
sincere little talk, and made a charming im- 


pression. Auf Weidersheim. 
TO WILHELM GERICSE. 


Onthe Completion of his Conductorship of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—1884-1889. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


[Wratten for the Traveller.} 


jreat poets can without the aid 
- . Of kindred mind | 
Reveal to us the secrets laid 
| Onthem tofind; 
But music kings need ministries 
To sound their hidden harmonies 


For showing us the inmost heart 
Of these great kings, 

And making clear with wondrous art 
Their wanderings, 

We thank thee, while we tender here 

A “bon voyage” to home’s loved spnere. 


expected, indeed every measure of it was beau- 
-tiful. Of the performance by the orchestra of 


TESTIMONIAL CONCERT TO MR. GERICKE. 

Last evening Mr. Gericke made his last bow be- 
fore a Boston audience—for the present, at least— 
and his five years’ work in this city is now well be- 
hind him. Perhaps there is no better way of sum- 
ming up, in brief,what his work here has been,than 


| to say that, when he first came here, he found our | 


| orchestra in what may be called fairly good condi- 
 ticn, as orchestras go,and that he now leavesit ina 
State to take high rank among the great orchestras 
of the world. It is needless to say that his position, 
a8 conductor for Mr. Higginson, has been attend- 
ed with immense and almost unique advantages. 
Indeed there are few conductors on the continent 
of Europe who enjoy such advantages as, from 
the nature of tke case, fall to the lot of the con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, be he 
who he may. He owes his position to no 
scheming, favoritism nor back-stairs influences, 
as toO many a Royal or Imperial Kapellmeister in 
Germany does, but is engaged on his own merits 
by a private individual, who gives him full pow- 
ers, together with the means ef exerting them. 
He thus has no one to conciliate, no high-placed 
functionary to whom he owes a debt ef gratitude, 
and the interests of whose proetégés he is implicit- 
ly bound to push. Again, the players under him 
de not hold, as they do in Germany, 
what virtually amounts to a Government 
position, to be held by them during good be- 
havior; they are engaged year by year, and when 
any player’s engagement runs out he can establish 
no legal claim to have it renewed. Ina word, the 
eonductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
essentially a musical dictator, and, what is more, 
a dictator well supplied with cash—which all dic- 
tators are not. Such powers, as we have said, are 
seldom vested in a conductor, and it is one of Mr. 
Gericke’s soundest claims to admiration that 
he has shown that he knew how to use them te ad- 
Vantage. At the beginning of his career here his 
coursé was almost Napoleonic; it tooka man of 
no common backbone, enérgy and moral stamina 
to enter upon it and carry it through unflinching- 
ly. It aroused no little opposition, and we all re- 
member the heart-burnings that ensued, as man 
after man was dropped from the orchestra. and | 
his place filled by anew-comer. There was a cer- | 
tain flavor of autocratism about the process tha: | 
some persons found distasteful. 
now that it was the one necessary course to be 
pursued. If, on the one hand, it savored of an- 
tocracy, On the other it was really the most demo | 
cratic in principle that could have been adopted. 
At a blow, it made our orchestra, what every 
such organization ought to be, a field for | 
the survival of the fittest. Experience 
showed many years ago that the old prin. 
Ciple of promotion by right of seniority was 
working ruin in German orchestras; Berlioz 
wrote in 1842 that he had found more than one 
famous orchestra in Germany in which al) the 
first wind-players were far inferior to their younger 
seconds. Even Germany has had to abandon this 
old plan, which is in itse'f essentially aristocratic. 
Mr. Gericke has: shown us—as indeed Mr. Thomas 
had demonstrated before him in New York—that 
it was feasible and wise to go one step further; 
that not only the best position should be filled 
by the best man we had, but that every 
position should be filled by the best man that 
could be got to take it. We remember talking 


Yet we can see | ; : 
, méans to strive after it and nothing else. 


| less upon Liszt. 


| with Frau Materna in 1884 about Mt. Thomas’s 
orchestra, comparing it with some of the great 
orchestras in Europe, and him with their conduc- 
tors. Said she, after a while, “But you must re- 
member that Thomas has exceedingly fine mate- | 
tial (ausgezeichiete Krifte), better than you Can | 
find in any but a very few of our orchestras. 
‘You see he can do what he pleases, and 
Can cashier a player as soon as he finds a 
better one to take his place, whereas we, in Ger. | 
many, Can not, a8 a rule.’ Here, then, was one of | 
the secrets of the superiority of Mr. Thomas’s or- 
| chestra, and it has equally been one of the main 
factors of Mr. Gericke’s signal success in our city. . 
But few men care to face the odium that the “ap- 
plication of this principle involves, and we have 
heartily to congratulate ourselves that Mr. Ger- 
icke had the courage and firmness to do it. 
But apart from, and beyond the guasi-Napoleon- 
ic Spirit, Mr, Gericke has shown himself a conduc- 
tor like few. A member of the orchestra who 
had been present at every concert and rehearsal 
conducted by Mr. Gericke Curing the last tive 
years, told us the other morning: “If I were to 
size up the man in a few words, I should say that 
he was the most fa:thful"worker 1 ever saw; he 
never shirks a thing.” Here is another quality te | 
COumand admiration, and o@ which has borne | 
good fruit, Only those taithful workers, wh» 
never shirk a thing, and do not spare themselves, | 
are often terrible fellows to have to do with. | 
They expect you to hold up your end of the plank | 
a8 high as they hold up their own; they ask and | 
give no quarter, but you must follow them through | 
to the bitter end, will you, nill you. Undoubted'y 
Mr. Gericke’s principle, to which he has stuck 
through thick and thin, has been the absolute 
and unquestioned domination of the con. 
ductor over the orchestra; the orchestra 
must be his thing, and he must be able 
to do with it what he pleases. Here is no place 
to go into the theoretical excellente of this prir- 


' Ciple; it has its advocates as well as sceptics even 
| among great conductors. 


Suffice it that Mr. 
Gericke has carried it out, and with the most su- 
perb results. 

Thea, and perbaps best of all, the man has 
shewn from the beginning that he has a very firm 
artistic faith, that he has really an ideal, and 
It may 
not be your ideal or mine, but it is a tirm 


* conviction, and, as such, to be respected. Weare 


free to admit that we havé more than once wished 
that he liked Bruckner and Goldmark less well, 
and Gade or. Sterndale Bennett better; that he 
looked with more favor upon the French,and with 
But, n spite of all differences of 
opinion, we have always been glad to see a man in 
Mr.Gericke’s position walk firmly in his own path, 
towards his own ideals, and, in the course he pur- 
sues,practically acknowledge the eternal truth that 
a concert-giver has something higher to do than 
merely to please his public. The public is a large | 
and heterogeneous body, and we all know the 
fable of the old man, his son and the ass—and 
what became of the ass. 

The reception given Mr, Gericke last evening 
showed plainly enough that he has won something 
better than our respect here in Boston. Unflinch- 
ing, self-centred and uncompromising as he has 
been, the true artistic and manly worth | 





that is in \him has won our hearts and 


| affections as well. We.shall always look upon 


| 


him as “our Gericke,” and it is only with a heart- 
wrench that we can bid him farewell—hoping it 
may turn out to be Auf Wiedersehn. | 

Let us not speak of the concert itself, with its 
wondrous ‘Parsifal’” music and Fifth Symphony | 
—the Cecilia and Apollo clubs chiming in to do | 
honor to our conductor’s. last appearance here. | 
The music was, after all, Mr. Gericke’s | 
farewell to us; he let Wagner and 
Beethoven speak for him—nay, he even 
made a neat little, heartfelt speech with his own 
lips—and one does not criticise a Farewell. All | 


- we Can do is to respond as heartily as we can, bid © 


him health and prosperity, and wish for his re-— 
turn. Trew: | 


FAREWELL TO GERICEZ. 
rN 
A distinguished company was present at Mrs. | 
Ole Bull’s residence, in Cambridge, on Saturday 
evening, to bid good-by to Mg. William Gericke | 
before his departure for Eurepe. Mrs. Bull was 
assisted in receiving by her daughter. An ob- 
ject @f interest was a magnificent album which 
wag presented to Mr. Gericke asa souvenir. It 
contained the autographs of many distinguished 
: who attended the symphony concerts, 
or who were interested in his work. Mr. John 
§. Dwight headed the first leaf with the in- 
scription, ‘To the Maker of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra.’ Mrs. Ole Bull’s page was of 
the greatest value and interest, having an auto- 
graph of Mozart. Among the autographs of 
the Tavern Club was that of Colonel Henry L. 
Higginson. With the autograph of Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz wae inserted a picture of Sanders Thea- 
tre. Mr. Aldrich wrote his ‘Nocturne’ on the 
page which bore his name. On that of Miss 
Longfellow was an exquisite water-color paint- 
ing. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes inscribed the 
last verse of his “Chambered Nautilus,’’ that 
grand stanza beginning, ‘‘Build thee more noble 
mansions, 0 my sou)!’’ 

‘Mrs. Clara K. Rogers wrote several bars of a 
musical composition. Among other autograpbs 
were those of Miss Mary Anderson, Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett, Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. Law- 
rence Hutton, Mr. R. W. Gilder, Mr. Thomas 

A. Janvier, Mr. George W. Cable, Mr. Hopkin 


sop Smith, President Eliot, Mr. Charles Eliot | 


Norton, Prof. Whitney, Prof. Pierce, Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, Mr. R. H. Dana, Prof. John 
K. Paine, Mr. Ross Turner, Mr. Gaugengigl, Mr. 
Vinton, Miss Sara Orne Jewett, Mrs. James T. 
Fields, and the Rev. Dr. Bartol. The album is 
bound in vellum and gold; the design, which is 
exquisitely conceived, was the work of Mrs. 


| Henry M. Whitman. 
inion! 
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sented quite a gala appearance last evening, , parlieipated, 
on the occasion of the farewell appearance of | 


Mr. Withelm Gericke in this, city, and few oc- 
casions during the musical season now ending 
have been of more notable importance. Mr. 
Gericke ended a five years acquaintance 
with Boston audiences with this tinal ap- 
pearance, and whatever differences may 


| have existed during his occupancy of 


the position of director of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, he has left only a pleasant 
recollection of his term of service by the 
gracious attitude he has of late taken toward 
the patrons of the concerts given under his 


direction. It was unfortunate that Mr, 
Gericke did not more fully understand Bos- 
ton audiences earlier in his career here, and 
the altagonism he met from this cause was 
only anatural result of his lack of apprecia- 
tion of American ideas. That he has come 
toa better realization of the comparative intel- 
ligence of the western musical world 
isa subject for sincere congratulation, and 
he willleave Boston haviug the sincere re- 
spect and the best wishes of all who have 
watched his career as conductor of the Sym 
phony orchestra, Mr. Gericke chose as the 
programme for last evening’s concert the 


~ 


A COMMENDABLE SUGGESTION, 
The departure of Mr. Gericke and the an- 


ticlpated appearance of another foreigner as | | 


his successor causes the intelligent and pro- 


“gh fa eyenge ie seen ear from sight. ‘Ihe evening’ — 
| Was a joSt notable one in evory Way, and Will 

‘ long be recalled with pleasure by all who 
\ . 


gressive American musician and the eritical | 


but patriotic listener to ask the question; 
Why cannot Mr. Higginson still further en- 


hance the value of his generous effort in be. | 


half of musie in this country by elevat- 
ing to the position of conductor of 
the Symphony orchestra an American 
Undoubtedly the first objection raised woi ia 
be _—i that an American cannot 
found capable of fulfilling the duties of the 
position. This objection should not prevail 
until the effort ls made to find such a pergon, 
and that person givena fair opportunity to 
prove his worth. These concerts were in- 
wugurated with a conductor who had had 
little or no experience in orchestra, and yet 
he succeeded in giving us performances that 
were to & great degree commendable, and, in 
some respects, superior, The Boston Sym- 


' phony orchestra is in itself a great success, 


*Vorspiel” and “Verwand-lLungsmusiec” from. , 


Wagner’s “Parsifa!.”” and the fifth of the 


Becthoven symphonies. The entire mem- | 


bership of the SKoston Symphony or-, 


chestra volunteered fur this occasion, as 
did also the Cecilia Socety, under its 
directol, Mr. B. J. Lang, with Messrs. Will- 
lam J. Winch, tenor, und tvan Morawskf, 
bass, as soloists. ‘Lhe idea of giving the 
“*Parsifal’”’ selectio.s proved a most happy 
one, and the grand and impressive scene 
chosen was reeelved with rapt attention by 
the uudience. ‘The beauties of the tuneful 
ideas in the chorus numbers forthe knights, 
the young men and boys, were most ad- 
mivrably. broug:t out bv the chorus of 
the Cecilia, and the effects of the dis- 
tant chorus sinyers and the bells were given 
wudimirably. Lhe novelty of the performance 
gave il an added thilerest, as the vocal parts 
oftbe scene were heard for the first time 
here with orchestra on this occasion. A nobie 
reading of the Fitt. symphony followed, and 
iis perlormance was luterrupted after each 
movement by sp niaveous and most hearty 
outbursts of applause. The scene of the 


eutrance of Mr. Gericke, when chorus | 


and audience rose In bis honor. 
was more than 


Sstrations of appreciation being madein Mr, 
Gericke’s honor. After repeatedly bowing 
his acknowledgmeuts, and the audience still 
continuing t) appluud, Mr. Gericke siguitied 
his desire to speak to his admurers, and finally 
rained sileuce to do so, He expressed 
his sincere thankfulness for the 


great favor shown him during his — 


term of residence in Boston, spoke with feel 


equalled in that — 
Which followed the finale of the sympitony, | 
The audience rose toits feet and applauded | 
the couductor to the echo, ladies waving | 
their haudkerchiefs, and all manver of demon: | 


and, as lL have before said, the public must 


not underestimate lts value. It cannot be | 


otherwise when we consider the rare ability 


of its players, each and every one of whom) 
are good musicians and masters of their in- 


struments. 
But why go to. Europe for a conductor for 
this orchestra? Is it possible that there js no 


‘one in this country no American cltizen, 
18 


capable of filling the position satistactority, 
if there is not such an one in Mr. Higginson’s 


’ estimation, then he should begin, as the 


ing of the confidence shown in his couduct of * 


the orchestra by Mr. Higginson, and thanked 
all who Nad participated in the concerts 
uuder his direction for the support given him, 
He said that ic was with great rezret that he 
felt compelled tg sever his conuection with 

ie.orchestra as its leader, and expressed his 


ésire fur its success in the future. Bowing | 


his thanks again he withdrew, .eaving the 


proper thing in his generous effori, to educate 
one, by retaining a promising young musietan 
as assistant conductor, and giving him the 
direction of an established series of young 
peoples’ concerts, upon Wednesday after- 
noons, which would more than liberally re- 


pay the expense attendant, and at the same | 


time afford a large class of music lovers an op. 


portunity to enjoy the playing of the orches- | | 


tra which the limited capacity of Musie Hall 
forbids, at the Friday public rehearsais only, 


A lighter class of music given in these pro- | 


grammes would fill the Husic Hall upon évery 


occasion to overflowing. This retaining of an : | 
assistant conductor would be but following | | 


the foreign custom and woula produce, right |) 


here lin 


of au assistant, We have among our youn 
American musicians many promising one 


who, with the experience that would be H | 


gained in taking some of the burden of the 
work off the hands of the first conductor, 
would in the end prove capable directors 
themselves. Such a person would not com- 
mand the attention of the fashionable con- 
tingent of symphony patrons, tor the people 
composing it must have some one to worship 


t) | 


Boston, an American Gericke or |! | 
Nikish, for their positions abroad were that ' 


’ 
| 


i 
| 


' ’ 


} ; 


and it must necessarily be a foreigner, and | | 


the more he stands aloof and ignores their at- 
tention, keeping only on the side. of marked 
civility, the more will be their enthusiasm for 
him. itis appropriate here to remark that if 
the “Father of his Country” could of to 
stepped upon the platform instead : 
Gericke at his recent benefit he would 
have received a more enthusiastic greet 
than our Austrian sojourner. Ut only abo 
into what ’tate of frenzy an audience can 
thrown without any really juatineble 2 
A man who has not + ested hin 4% 
ond the mere technicali 
ulfilling his contract receives a 
great Cesar himself would feel pro 


; 


| 


es of his n 





cannot but feel that when 
‘calmly think over the 

‘wonder how ther. could — 
2 warrantably excited. : 
Rubinstein, Brahms, or Von Bulow there 
would havé been reason for the demonstra- 
tion, for they are representative men in the 
art, and their contributions to the cause of 
ante are invaluable and of world-wide fame. 
Twill not further prolong this plea for the 
‘elevation of one of our OWn countrymen to 
the position of conductor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, bul I simcerely hope 
that the expiration of the three years’ con- 
tract of its coming leader will have developed 
such an one as, like Theodore Thomas, can 
grow up in the position to satisfy the desires 
ofthe audiefce which fills the Music Hall 
and reflect credit uponthis country, proving an 


additional blessing to that already bestowed - 


upen his countrymen through the munificence 
of Mr. Higginson, and redound atill further to 
his credit as a benefactor to the cause of 
American art and American artists, 
WARREN DAVENPORT. 


* —\ Witheim Gericke’s Farewell. 

The Boston symphony orchestra returns 
tomorrow from its prosperous Western tour, 
and will appear for the last time this season 


at the concert to be given in Music Hall 
next Thursday evening in honor of Wilhelm 
Guricke, at the close of his tive years’ en- 
gee as conductor of the organization. 
he great work which Mr, Gericke has 
done for music in America justifies this pub- 
lic Oe peaked of his services, and it will 
most fittingly close a season which has been 
‘the most prosperous in the history of the 
oston symphony orchestra. 
phe exalted reputation and popularity 
which the organization has won under his 
conductorship inallthe large cities of the 
country, and the recornized superiority of 
its performances, are a gratifying indorse- 
“ment of the judgment of H. L. Higginson in 
selecting Mr. Gericke for the responsible po- 
ition which he has so ably filled. Apart 
rom the, interest attending to the testi. 
monial, the concert on Thursday will bo. 
usically, one of the most attractive events 
the year. The programme includes the 
orspiel and Verwandiungsmusik from 
arner’s “Parsifal’ sand Heethoven’'s fifth 
symphony. ‘The performance of the selec- 
% on from ‘“Parsifal” is made possible with 
the 
and B. J. Lane, who kindly offer their ser- 
vices as a graceful compliment to Mr. 


Gericke. The sale of seats has been very 
large, and places wili doubtless be at a pre- 


mium before Thursday. 
RECEPTION TO MR. GERICKE. 

The rooms of the Tavern Club, No. 4 Boyl- 
ston place, were brilliantly lighted last even- 
ing, and loud peals ot laughter rolled out into 
the hazy atmosphere trom the half-opened 
windows. * The bdrilliancy and the merriment 
were in honor of Mr. William Gerieke, the 


well known impressario, who was the guest 
Amour the happy events 


of the cub. 
as evening was the presentation to Mr. 
ricke of a 


in question, . 


’ ‘oral ip wae. sips le Re ; oO lee , ¥ bef “e 'th ; 
pudience | Gericke testimonial on account of his en- 
‘gagements of his quartet at Oxford Univer- 


istance of themembers of the Cecilia 


randsome loving cup of pure 
sliver. The tatented musician is to leave 
Boston shortly, and it was for the purpose of 
showing him tie high esteem in which he is 
held by a large portion of our music-loving 
eltizens that the Tavern Club shone with 
ty than its wonted glory on the occasion 
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\~—The venerable Mrs. William Amory is 

at her Nahant cottagé. | uke 
—-An immense audience gathered at the 


‘Music Hall, Thursday night, to bid Mr. 


Gericke farewell after his distinguished 
and faithful services as conductor of the 
Symphony orchestra. It was an assembly 
notable for its brilliancy and the spirit of 


enthusiasm which pervaded it from the 


first appearance of Mr. Gericke on the plat- 
form to the cheers and waving of handker- 
cuiefs which greeted the gracoful little 
farewell speech at the end of the concert. 
A quantity of flowers in various designs 
were massed about Mr. Gericke’s stand, the 
gilt of friends. Mrs, John L. Gardner, 
Mrs. W. F. Apthorp, Mrs. Lawren<e Bar- 
rett, Mrs. Schiemer, Mrs. , Charles 
Fairchild and Colonel Higginson being 
among the number who sent wreaths and 
bou juets. The New England Conservatory 
sent a great basket of rcses. Among the 
great audience were 40 members of the 
Yavern Club, who occupied seats in the 
centre of the hall near the stage. Mrs, 
John L, Gardner, Mrs. Agassiz, Colonel and 
Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. 
Rk. H. Dane, Professor J. M, Pierce. Dr. H. J. 
Bigelow, Mr. R. ©. Dixey, Mrs, Bell, Mrs, 
James Lodge, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Cushing, 


Mr. and Mrs. John T. Morse, Jr., Mr. and | 


Mrs. R. ©. Winthrop, Mrs. Governor Ames 
and daughters, Miss Lyman. Mrs. BE. E. 
Pratt and Dr. and Mrs. Shattuck, 
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The Symphovy Orchestra and the Trip, 


What People Said. 


Mr. Gericke’s Farewell Concert— 
Some English Humor. 


Jottings, Blunt and Sharp—Notes and 
Nuggets—Paragraphs. 


A triumphal tour was that of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra which ended Saturday 
night in Washington, D.C, Mr. Gericke may 
well feel proud of the success of the band, which 
organization will be the memorial by which we 


Shall recall his name after the sylvan groves of 


his beloved Styria have welcomed him back. 
It scarcely needs vouching that no previous tour 
of the orchestra was as successful as the last. 
A long distance was traversed, but there were 
no disastrous “‘jumps’’—as our friends from the 
theatre would say- -which area constant menace 
to profits. In 8t. Louis, a town whose musical pos- 


| sibilities are not at all developed, the orchestra, 


conductor, and Mr, and Mrs. Henschel wore 
lions during three days. We hear of one ex- 
Bostonian who bought a tier of boxes for the 
two St. Louis concerts, who laved Mr, and Mrs. 


Henschel with flowers; of another who proe- 


sented Mr. Gericke with a violin hidden beneath 
& mass of fragrent bloom. In Pittsburg, where 
the orchestra were the guests of the Mozart 
Ciub, reports speak of a fine performance of 
“Elijah,” the Boston men heartily compl - 
menting the Pittsburg chorus. In Wash- 
ington, where the orchestra ig atrongly 
intrenched, two orchestral and one choral 
concerts were given, the piece de resistance 
being “‘The Spectre’s Bride.” Washi ston 
needs a new hall. Heretofore an orthodox 
church has had to suffice, but either because the 


church people became too pious er the musical | 


people too radical,a break was made to the 


| New National Theatre for the three concerts 
-aboye noted. There is enterprise, sense and 


musical taste in Washington, D, C.—also a 
Richard Wagner Society which, although organ- 
ized for the performance of chamber music, 


fondly expects some day to produce “The Ring. 


of the Nebelungen,”’ arranged for three violins 
and a ‘cello. 

The Chicago Tribune said of the Boston Or-~ 
c’ estra: 

Lhe feature which more, perhaps, than any 


other distinguishes the work of this orchestra | 


is refinement. This quality reaches the highest | 
expression in the work of the strings. it may 
be an open question whether the manner in 
which this quality is almost continuous] 


brought to the front in concerts and, as it. 
Must necessarily be in rehéarsals ‘as Well, kas 
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the programmes as a whole. It ig ) | 
to imply by this that the peogramaies van not 
| interesting, but only that they might have been _ 
, Made more so. An admirable feature of the 
programmes, and 3ne which cannot be too high- 
y praised, is their reasonable length. "a 
Mr. CO. W. Scovel, of the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
has this to say of the programme of the orches- 
tra in his city, which, though interesting, did 
not contain either Symphony or concerto, cat 
va an sacha lacking in solid food: 
| Specially in a city like ours, wh | 
| portunity of hearing a first-class orchessea, Mn 
rare, such an orchestra when it comes should 
not content itself with merely pleasing the pal- 
iy Po choy pT hunger as well. Entrees 
eserts are all ver i ; bi 
bread and meat come any Rae | 
And—notice this—bread and meat are not 


unpalatable, if well cooked and prope. | served, 
Neither are substantial, representathes manne 


cal works distasteful wh Yk 
right conditions. on Presented Under pag 


That is to say: musical liter aa 
{ wide range of works of a truly represeniaaiaal 
character—immortal examples of the best art. 
forms—which, if rendered well and. in fi 4 
| Surroundings, will most certainly please 1 
as benefit, tempt the palate as well as satisfy. 
‘he programme of Mr. Gericke’s testimonial 
or farewell concert, appointed for Thursday 
evining, May 23, is: Prelude, ‘Parsifal:” 
transformation music, and choral ending with | 
Giail scene, from act one of “‘Parsifal ;” Sym- : 
pl ony, No. 5, Beethoven. The Cecilia will fur- 
ni-h the singers for the “‘Parsifal” music, much 
of which has never been sung in this country. _ 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra is in Saint. 
Louis tonight, Cincinnati Tuesday, Pittsburg 
Wednesday and Thursday, Washington Friday 
and Saturday. In the two more eastern cities 
it joins forces with local societies in festival 
concerts, Glorious weather has attended the 
trip of the orchestra, and its rezeption along 
the entire route has. been enthusiastic. ee 
The out-of-town reporter has made Mr. 
Gericke talk. He is reported as saying toa De- 
troit man: 
hat the American people; cosmopolitan ag 
they are in the large cities, are appreciative 
liberal and critical. There is in each city, I be- 
lieve, a suthciently large nucleus of thoroughly. 
informed musical people — professionals and 
dilettante—to make perfectly safe a prediction 
that music wil] have as rapid and correct ad- 
vancement in America as in any country. For 
that matter, there has been a wonderful growth 
in music in this country within the past fe 
years, and the foothold obtained for the best 
things in music can never bé weakened. N oer. 


‘ 
i 


! 
| 


every large city has its string quartet, and 
of them have reputations that are more q 


| Icea), notably'the Kueisel Quartet of Beaten, 
my 


the Jacobsobn Quartet of Chicago Phil. 
harmonic Club of your own le ae the 
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HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED CONDUCTOR OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


THROUGH the kindness of friends, we are | 


unexpectedly able. to present a portrait, said 
to be remarkably life-like, of the able gentle- 
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man who will in October next assume the 
positidt, under a three seasons’ contract, 
which Mr. Gericke so ably filled during the 
five seasons past. 

Herr Nikisch is not well known, and in fact, 
until a few weeks ago, was almost unknown 
in this country; and few Americans who have 
travelled in German provinces have made his 


acquaintance, his career hitherto, or rather. 


the most prominent portion of it, having 
been confined to the city of Leipsic. 
He is, according to report, about 45 years 


of age, and not remarkable either for stature’ 


or corpulence, being, in fact, somewhat under 


the average in both respects. An Austrian.; orehestra, by, Herr Nikisch of 


by birth, his earlier musical studies were pur- 
sued in a conservatory in Vienna, where he 
afterwards achieved some notoriety as a 
violinist. | 

Since arriving at the age of 25, he has been 
a prominent feature in the musical circles of 


Es tee 3829 
‘position of conductor of the Gewandhaus | 
.. Orchestra, despatches from across the Atlantic | 


to the contrary notwithstanding, he has fre- | 
quently conducted that famous orchestra in. 
the absence of the regular conductor, Herr 
Reinecke. 

Herr Nikisch has had a much more ex-. 
tended experience in the operatic field than in 
| the concert-room; yet he is conceded by all 
| who have attended or taken part in concerts 
}under his conductorship to be thoroughly 
| proficient in the art of conducting perform- 

ances of this character. His wonderful 
memory 1s frequently remarked, he having 
many times conducted the great operas of. 
Wagner without evena reference to the score. 
|. A-terror to the careless or lazy musician, 
his ability always commands the respect of 
those who possess the requisites to’ hold po- 
sitions under his baton, and he is highly 
esteemed by the members of his orchestra in 
Leipsic, which ranks among the finest ope-| 
ratic orchestras of the world. : 
He is spoken of as not excessively demon- 

Strative at the conduetor’s desk; his move- 
|ments, however, being graceful as well as 

decided, and his presence carrying with it. 

that magnetic element—if we may thus term 
it—which is absolutely essential to success in 
controlling such a body of musicians. 
| The only perceptible drawback to his im- 
mediate success in his new position is the 
fact of his comparatively recent marriage; 
only three years having elapsed since that 
event, which may or may not injure him in 
the eyes of the younger element of the fair 
| sex of Boston and vicinity, upon which class 
is said to depend much of the success of the 
local symphony concerts and public re-. 
| hearsals. | 
| We congratulate Mr. Henry L. Higginson, | 
| the founder and patron of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra, upon a choice seemingly 
the most acceptable that could have been. 
made, and hope that-no occasion may ever 
arise which shall cause the slightest regret at 
the step thus taken. 
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been conducted so quietly that the « 
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the chief operatic conductor of that city, and. 
prior to that time having held positions of 


lesser note on the staff of the local opera} ettie 
house under Anton Seidl as conductor. Al- - Her 
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position of conductor of the Gewandhaus’ | 


HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


—— awe 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED CONDUCTOR OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


THROUGH the kindness of friends, we are 
unexpectedly able. to present a portrait, said | 
to be remarkably life-like, of the able gentle- 


} ances 


man who will in October next assume the 
positioh, under a three seasons’ contract, 
which Mr. Gericke so ably filled during the 
five seasons past. 

Herr Nikisch is not well known, and in fact, 
until a few weeks ago, was almost unknown 
in this country; and few Americans who have | 
travelled in German provinces have made his } 
acquaintance, his career hitherto, or rather 
the most prominent portion of it, having — 
been confined to the city of Leipsic. 

He is, according to report, about 45 years 
of age, and not remarkable either for stature 
or corpulence, being, in fact, somewhat under ! 
the average in both respects. An Austrian. 
by birth, his earlier musical studies were pur- . 
sued it! a conservatory in Vienna, where he 
afterwards achieved some notoriety as a; 
violinist. 

Since arriving at the age of 25, he has been 
a prominent feature in the musical circles of 
Leipsic, for the past few years having been _ 
the chief operatic conductor of that city, and | 
prior to that time having held positions of 
lesser note on the staff of the local opera. 
house under Anton Seidl as conductor. Al- 
though he does not, nor ever did, hold the 


Orchestra, despatches from across the Atlantic. 
to the contrary notwithstanding, he has fre- | 
quently conducted that famous orchestra in 
the absence of the regular conductor, Herr 
Reinecke. 

Herr Nikisch has had a much more ex- 
tended experience in the operatic field than in 
the concert-room; yet he is conceded by all 
who have attended or taken part in concerts 
under his conductorship to be thoroughly 
proficient in the art of conducting perform- 
of this character. His wonderful 
memory 1s frequently remarked, he having 
many times conducted the great operas of 
Wagner without evena reference to the score. 

A terror to the careless or lazy musician, 
his ability always commands the respect of 
those who possess the requisites to hold po- 
sitions under his baton, and he is highly 
esteemed by the members of his orchestra in 


Leipsic, which ranks among the finest ope-. 
ratic orchestras of the world. 

He is spoken of as not excessively demon- 
Strative at the conduetor’s desk: his move- 
ments, however, being graceful as well as 
decided, and his presence carrying with it 
that magnetic element—if we may thus term 
it—which is absolutely essential to success in 
controlling such a body of musicians. 

The only perceptible drawback to his im- 
mediate success in his new position is the 
fact of his comparatively recent marriage ; 
only three years having elapsed since that 
event, which may or may not injure him in 
the eyes of the younger element of the fair 
sex of Boston and vicinity, upon which class 
is said to depend much of the success of the 
local symphony concerts and public. re- 
hearsals. 

We congratulate Mr. Henry L. Higginson, 
the founder and patron of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, upon a choice seemingly 
the most acceptable that could have been 
made, and hope that: no occasion may ever. 
arise which shall cause the slightest regret at | 
the step thus taken. | 

ee bends 
[BY CABLE TO THE BOSTON HERALD] 
_ LErpsic, Saxony, Jan. 21, 1889, It has 
transpired that a contract has been signed | 
and forwarded to Henry 1. Higgmson, | 
founder and patron of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, by, Herr Nikisch of this city, by 
the terms of which Herr Nikisch aceepts the © 
position of conductor of the Boston orchestr * 
for three seasons, beginning with that whic he 
opens in October’next. The negotiations 
with Herr Nikisch by Banker Higginson haye . 
been conducted so quietly that the conclus n 
arrived at has gained little publicity, and the 
HERALD will be the first paper to announce 
the fact that the matter has been defin bely 
settied. | A 


Herr Nikisch is about 45 years 0 a, 1 5 
rather spare in build, a little under the aver- 
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emo remarkable, He is able to con- 
uct, Without reference to the score, even 
he exacting and intricate Wagner operas, 
err Nikisch has directed the noted Gew- 


a is as one of the most ski 
m i meropnbumned of lyric directors. "His 


|} andhavs concerts in Leipsic with signal 


- @ewandhaus concerts and is an accepted 
‘authority in this class of work. He has a! 


‘Marvellous memory, and has conducted the 
Wagner operas without a single. reference to 
the score. Some years ago ill-health com- 
pelled him to pass a few years in Italy, but 
for the last three or four years be has enjoyed 
good health. 
Herr Nikisch is very much esteemed by the 
members of his orchestra here, which ranks 
‘among the greatest organizations of its class 
in the world. Herr Nikisch is a married man, 
® fact which will interest the large female 
patronaye of tiv Boston concerts. 
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HERR NIKISCH., 
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Something About the New Symphony 
| Orchestra Lentler. 
The gentleman who is to be the musical 


director of the Boston Symphony orchestra’ 


during three seasons, beginning next Octo- 
ber, 18 a spare built, rather short man, 
about 45 years old. Herr Nikisch 1s a typi- 
cal German in his love of music, and those 
who know bim say that there is nothing 
narrow in his nature, and tiat he will give 
due consideration to all worthy. schools of 
music in making up his programmes. 
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success. Personally he 1s extremely popu- 
lar in Germany, and a warm welcome is 
assured hitn when--if Bismarck and Samoa 
do not prevent—he comes in the autumn to 
Boston, 
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| HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


@ketch of the Symphony Orchestra’s 
New Director. 


Herr Arthur Nikigsch, wh uct 
the Boston Sym the 
next three seas aving 
been signed wi nry L. Higginson, is 
very well and @vorably known in musical 
circles throughout Germany. He is an ideal 
director, being a musician of remarkable 
talent and having been trained especially 
for the position of conductor. 

Arthur Nikisch was born at Raab, near 
Presburg, and is about 38 yearsold, His 
father being in well-to-do circumstances, 
young Nikisch was given an excellent edu- 
cat on and then sent to the Conservatory of 
Music ateVienna. He did not study to be a 
pianist, or a violin st, or cornetist, or per- 
former on any instrument in particular, but 
to be a musica! director. All his training 
had this end in view. After finishing a 
course at the conservatory Herr Nikiseh re- 
ceived an engagement as violinist in the 
orchestra of the Hof-Theater at Vienna, and 
from there was called to Leipzig, about 12 
vears ago. His rare talents secured him 
recognition here, ind he was soon made An- 
ton Seidl’s assistant in the leadership of the 
orchestra of the Leip:iger Stadt-Theater 
which by many musical critics is considere 
the greatest musical organization in the 
“world. 

Herr Nikisch has won the rare and enyj- 
able distinction of being able to conduct the 
iong Wagner operas without once looking 
at the notes. On one occasion he was con- 
ducting Beethoven's ninth symphony with- 
out looking at the score. He suddenly 
stopped and told the players that they were 
not reading a certain passage vhs be Lhey 
assured him that it was according to the 
score, but he insisted ihat the score was 
wrong. On looking up the matter thev 
found that Herr Nikisch. was right, and 
that an error had been made by the copyist 
in transcribing the notes. 

Serr Wilhelm Gericke said to a GLopr 
reporter yesterday that he had not the 
honor of a very intimate acquaintance with 

Herr Nikisch,. his successor. He had known 
him in Vienna about 12 years ago when 
Herr pte. as fo violin in the orchestra 

of the Court Theatre, and had heard of his 

success at leipzig. Herr Nikisch would 
surely make a most successful conductor of 
the Symphony concerts, as he was emi- 
neutly fitted for the position both. by his 
talents and his experience. Herr Gericke 
said that considerations of ill-health hau 
induced him not to renew his contractayith 

Mr. Higginson, Which expires at the close 

of the present season. : 
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r RA ear Sa AC ta 8 wel Ren LN Pi p ap Shi ting ets ‘ak te ABS Re tt ot es 4 img bad oe, this tp Phckge 4 
Leipzig. U/p “he has done much toinfuse a healthy and vison. 
Mr. Arth Nikiach of I, enna 8 , ous spirit into the musical activity of the city 
. sa ikisch of Leipzig, who, actord-.. In everything that pertains to his art, Nik- 
ing to report, has been selected to ‘take Mr. isch is a hard student. He conducts in Con- 


Gericke’s place at t | ‘!cert invariably witdout th . he 
i at the head of the Boston Sym- ‘Ings not only show the Saab Toie van Figs stan 


hon i heii 

9 Leer isone of the most brilliant se olar, a clear insight and a genuinely musical 
promising of the younger conductors in Conception, but they are touched pony 1 with 

Germany at the present time. He js about 37 ‘Me fire of genius that gives to interpretatio 

years old and an Austrian by birth. He ob- something of the dignity of creation. It is 


tained his e: aa) c much to say, but in this res: ; : 
early training at the Conservatory performances can be joaeared oe iy wath ana 


a the Musikfreunde in Vienna, but his musi- of Richter and Biilow. 
cal activity has been almost wholly upon Ger- , The personal resemblance of the new conduc- 
man soil. The name that he has made asa tor to his predecessor that has been spoken of 
conductor is due principally to his connection Gariske shee pig than real, He is, like Mr 
. . \e . , : a r 
fy ith the Leipzig City Opera House, which dates built. "His ; She “aettie ry deae ry 
rom about twelve years ago. His position Musician’s “shoul,” is jet “th i oo 
there was at first a suborlinate one under PMtea beard; and thereby the ‘paltee of hig 
Anton Seidl, but of late yeurs has been that of noe i rendered all the more striking His 
the chief director, and as such he h: : eeerenes are finely cut and are of a delicac 
large share in maintainine , e has hada that will hardly sugeest a ‘Teutonic ries 
eipzig theatre among” the te ot the sioznomy. At the coniuctor’s stand, Mr. 
Gee. in Germans a rst three Nikisch’s manner is extremely quiet; 
ner conductor Mr. Niciech Be a ig- movements are graceful, but his beat has a 
distinguished A 9 As papeneenty po rp uhm and nervous force that 
as displa , Por Pe rege U 4 HS Mastery over his ‘ 
apt, + let se qualities as an om The preéminent “abilities ‘of "Me Nikiseh 
say that he hus never ma perhaps neeciess to have been widely appreciated in iuro @ + 
LE walla peal hich age pnnestion with; more than a few attempts have bedi pe fs 
been erroneously stated in ciiene ae 1s has betore Mr. Higginson’s suecessfu! one to 
Mr. Nikisoh, for Cag at “ata He icss OF secure his services from the Leipzig theatre 
twenty-nine brsertey aloe ‘of a et fone be has van induced to lead the 
Zation. q Ane] catia tg’ Wied deetal ; shestva for thre , : amin 
3 our ln Rapa al ral aa had b-en untee of the successful Putnes ofthc & ctue 
i duaiitee namencins 3 sel Lkis¢ re Services, »Zation in the artistic direeiion. Boston hey ic 
of all that is best and ao % epee abreast lovers may be sure that it will be dire ted 
men inane, BP oo PA ah Digg y@ in mod- upon lines laid down by the soundest ot 
’ OF one that is quite the re-' taste and the most progressive ideas fieua 


verse, ° 
. . ‘ . §] : ° 
Mr. Nikisth has a brilliant reputation, too, oe or e NICHARD ALDRICH. 


as a concert conductor. His latest activity ; 7 FER 
~— oo Aa has been in a new series of “ rt? GREAT. EST TRIUMPH, .. 2 
ozen subscription concerts in Berlin bee | oO eee 
last tall arti Punees ht Conse ane Success of the Boston Symphony Qi. 
the Leipzigerstrasse, formerly the abjdine chestra at Philadelphia. ° | 
place of bilse’s well-known orchestra. Since eee paspateh to the Boston Herald.) 
Bilse’s death, however, the composition of PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb, 13, 1889, The 
hag pistes has been largely Changed and Boston Symphony orchestra won its greatest 
, ope gs of the Concerthaus sadly | tiumph this evening under Mr. Wilhelm 
“immed, r. Nikisch, in the comparatively | Géricke’s direct a. 
limited | atively rection, and it is difficult to recall 
1 opportunity he has had, and with the4 an occasi f gre: 
few rehearsals that his Pins Riglae wy ote on Of greater interest to the musica- 
have allowed him to hold in” Berli, public of Philadelphia than, this evening's 
| hes brought ‘hat orchestra toa pit h of bril. | COMCeTt at the Academy of Music. The audi- 
| pet ee activoniess, lt is largely through his/ "°° lum was actually packed, every one of the 
pecu sean magnetic personality that he has | 3000 seats being sold, with all the space 
accomplished this, fo: he is a man ot the tem-| USUaily occupied by the orchestra occupied 
a bgp that = fire an orchestra with his’ wp Sp tion given M gyn ean 
own enthusiasm and impart to it :n the inter- | Ce Dioved Bin pote, cerieke upon his en- 
pretation of a symphonic work his keen sere: | orate - hers his hold upca the public here, 
lation of its innermost spirit. In the im- | slasm throughout the “ppomced with enthu- 
portant matter of programme making Mr. Aus der Ohe created a furor’ bs bs cern 
Nikisch possesses what Mr. Gericke has at; of the new Vogrich concerto for ianoforte 
‘times shown in a rather unsatisfactory degree, | 214 was three times recalled at ts ‘conclu- 


ithe feeling for contrast. the instine sion. 

Ul ast. inet’ of rela- 

ition and balance. This woul The programme included the Berlioz “Be 

exidenced "bythe “yepofecten oth) Fem Geige grantee Brora Sua 

‘Herlin programmes of the present season.| The Boston -m has Gok nae 

tar 9 - . . . ana ement h : 

| Uhey have the quality of being alwavs an inter-| 4Waken an interest in this series ar sonoente 

vesting whole, and show the wide range of nis} UAder Mr. Gericke’s direction, and Messrs, 

taste and musical sympathies. Kor several! Burditt and Nortn have good cause for satis- 
faction in the result of their efforts to. gain @ 


years, too, Mr, Nikisch has been the di , 
of the Lisztverein of Leipzig, a society loiend cent PO OMARS 10 Chis: OF 208 these con- — : 


as a protest against the invincible conservatism 
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THE SYMPHONY SALE. 
SOME OF THE STAYERS IN THE MUSIC 
HALL WAITING CONTEST. 


} 


‘as hardin one position as in another, and 


| WE AINT NO WE AK’NERS, SEE! they discarded them altogether, and, siiding 


| down upon the cool flagstones, held their 


| 


boxes 1n their laps for safe keeping. It was 


, : a motley crowd, young and old, guiet and 
Seventh Night of the Siege of | obstreperous, sad and merry, but pretty 
the Music Hall Box Office. | much all of a feather, too, and a 
ruffied, soiled, bedraggled feather at that. 
Wien a HERALD man went to see them at 9 
o’clock last night they were apparently on 
The Symphony Ticket Speculators the verge of a revolution, Two policemen 
Cheer on Their Dejected Agents in a to by busy posers ae eee and si 
ay venting sundry scuifles between ncompatible 

the Nine Day’s Waiting Contest—The || jeighvors from becoming stand-up fights. 
**Gangs’’?’ That Are Represented in young man, characterized by good clotnes 
Th and a. persuasive tongue, was distributing 
the Motley FORK roses as premiums for good behavior, and he 
When darkness descended like a pall upon 7 there was no danger of orients Oe ae 
| s young man sa e was employ A 
Winter street last night, a glimmer of light Fox, ane gpeculator, who had 47 men In line. 
from the entrance to Music Hall fell upon as 4 A tall and slender person of a not very gen- 
disconsolate a lot of creatures as ever be- teel mien arose from the line to stretch nis 


_ gieged that classic portal. It was the close loge down!” commanded Mr. Fox’s young 
of the first seven days of their weary vigil, | man. 


| “Go bag yer head!” rejoined the tall and 
awaiting the sale of Symphony tickets next slender person. “You wasn’t never tekken 


Thursday morning. They were uneasy, rest- | gare of yerself, was yer, now?” 
less, aweary of trying to do nothing. Half of “Sit down, I tell you!” 


_ them tilted their chairs over and endeavored }. PU he, athe el ce mag ho nS | 

to extract luxury and repose from the | mage no marker of me, I ain't no weak’ner, 
rungs. Others had stools, which they turned | see?”’ i 
upside down, and into which they deposited Pe bye Was Swine ich anoles 
themselves as a contortionist doubles himself | the neighborhood of» a son avenne and 
Northampton street when it is ae meleriog 
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up into abarrel. Some had boxes which felt 
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Kerry village 
| Shenang, now 
| fet ff 6 and a “sticker from 
were : mt, é¢Laughlin, sergeant of the 
| yang of Franklin square, and many 
ot well. known worthies, ‘Butcher” 

urphy, who comes from the South end to 
relieve 4 friend every night, was on hand as 
usual. “Cheesy Bacon” had charge of the 
sandwiches, his friend, “Salvation Parley” 
(s0 called from the length and piety of his 
tongue). being off duty and at rest in the 
riendiy Inn. Pat O’ Mealy, who 
fainted on the second day out, was 
back again, and said he had come 
to stay. ‘Cocky’ Horan still kept his three 
men and himself fast and true. Mr. Howe, 


the only gentleman of color in Mr. Fox’s con- | 

.e t ; idl fg not a very pleasant sight for the eyes of the 
- doctor’s admirers when passing into the hall, 
bot we have no instructions togbate the nuis- 
ance, only so tar as I have me 


tingent, came near being discharged for 
“weakening,” but he begged to be allowed to 
stick, saying that his principle was all right, 
even if his anatomy was a trifle awry. 
A few apparent outsiders were there 
as a reserve to take the place of 
those who weakened and fell by the wayside, 
Hut there was little need of them. Mr. Fox’s 
rival speculators talked some yesterday to 
the effect that his men would have to step 
down and out after Thursday’s sale aud give 
lace to new ones, but Mr. Fox proposes to 
ght it out with the present line. 
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“BOUND TO BE FIRST IN LINE. 


Sunday Morning Scene in Front 
of Music Hall. 


Enterprising Speculators and the 
Methods They Employ to Corner 
Symphony Tickets—The Experiences 


of One of Their Agcents—How They | 


Obtain Rest and Food. 

Yesterday morning. two rosy-cheeked po- 
licemen stooa leaning against the iron rail- 
ing that runs through the narrow court which 


leads to the Winter street entrance of Music - 


Hall. They kept their eyes upon a long line 
of very dirty and sleepy looking individuals 
who were sitting in all conceivable positions 
- on boxes, barrels and broken down chairs, 
“What station are you from?’ was asked 
by the writer. | 
“Two,’’? was the response. 
“Arve you sent here by orders of the police 
- eommissioners ?”’ 
| “Oh, no, Mr. Ellis asked that a number of 
men be detailed to look after these fellows 
who are waiting for symphony tickets and 
see that they committed no breach of the 
peace. There are several rooms on the oppo- 
site side of the court which are occupied by 
gentlemen as sleeping apartments, and we 
must see to it that they are not aisturbed in 
their slumbers.”’ 
. “Are your charges inelined to be boister- 
ous?” 
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son. Then, again,‘ during the evening they 


get somewhat demonstrative, but a few words — 
of admonition soon quiets them into a condl- | 
tion of the most exemplary aocility. They are — 
a pretty hard looxing lot; don’t you think © 


so?” . 

The scribe indorsed the policeman’s views 
unanimously. ‘Are you to allow them to sit 
here all day?” he asked. 


‘Yes, solong as they behave themselves. 
Dr. Fulton, I believe, is going to lecture 
this afternoon, and we have strict orders not 
to allow any disrespectful conduct or loud 
talking while the services are in progress. It 


ioned.”’ 
“Ts the crowd: under coustant police sur- 


 veillanes?”’ 


‘Yes; there are four reliefs, two in the day 
time = twoat night. Butl b 
put on officer to watch them 


During the Hours After Midnight.’’ | 


“Gentlemen, you will have to keep the side 
walk clear and aliow a free passage,” said 
the officer to half adozen men who stcod in 
open-eyed wonder, gazing at the motley crowd. 


_ They moved off sidewise, while contemplat- 


ing the problem of human endurance. Leay- 


ing the policeman, the writer approached one 
ot the persons in line and asked him how 
long he had been in his present position. He 
was attired in a colored snirt, and a blackish- 
reen derby only partiy concealed his un- 

empt locks of yellow hair. He was éyi- 
dently taking his first lesson in cigarette 
smoking, judging from the discouraging at- 


' tempts he made to throw off the smoke by 


ways of his nostrils. He satin a low chair, 
tilted back against the left wall of the court 
entrance. . 

“Since last Tuesday,” was the reply, and 
the partly consumed cigarette was inserted 
between his. lips, and a faint cioud of blue 


' smoke curled up over the.young man’s nose. 


“Yes, we’s been here since Tursday,”’ 
chimed in’a counterpart of the first speaker, 
the backs of whose hands were covered with 
warty patches and virgin soil. ‘““We’s been 
here since Tursday, and we’s a-goin’ to stick 
it out until next Tursday mornin’.” 

Addressing the first young man, who seemed 
the more intelligent of the two, the writer 
asked him if he did not find it rather dull sit- 
ting so long in one position, especially after 
the bells had rung out the hour of midnight. 

“Wa-a-l, not so very,” he replied, ‘“Yousee 
we go to sleep after’the excitement of the 
evening is. over, at which time the fel- 
lers run short or stories and other 
material likely to keep away sleepiness. 
There are a good many people coming in and 
out of the hall at all hours of the day and 


night, up to about 10 in the evening, and | 


most of them stop and have a talk with us; 
they ask the same questions you have. Then 


there are a great many others who come up. 
the court just to have a look at us. Most of 
pers have touched us up in one | 


the news 
way or another, which has 


Created a Popular Curiosity 


to have a look at the gang. A number of | 


missionary appearing old ladies, with. gold 
spectacles upon their noses, have inspected us 
also, and one was here this morning, who said 


? tO ning. es ein 
 elined to express themselves in a manner that . 
would not be approved by a truly good per- 


elieve itgtakes |. 
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‘much of tt Was known 


had passed from her sight. A long-haired | 
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that the night air was very 
bad for our breathing. 
and u 
vious 
looked as 


n one occasion a mule that had pre- 
-enjoyea the best.of health. She 


she forgot to go to the police Station after we 


man, with a book under his arm, came up the 


court the other afternoon, and when he got | 


at the head of the line he stopped, pulled a 
enecil and paper out-of his coat pocket and 
beean writing in the most earnest manner. 
Presently he came straight up to me and 
wanted to know my name, where J lived and 


how old I was. Every auswer [ gave he put | 


down on the paper. After he had ‘finished ] 


asked him who he was and what he was up | 
to. He said he was a stranger in the city | 
and was going about looking up all the pe- | 


culiar sights. which he was coing to put into 


a book entitled, ‘The Funny Things I Saw 
| During a Week’s Sojourn at the Hub.’ J 


vess he was telling me the truth, as he 
ooked just like those fellers who make 


| books.” 


“How do yousupply yourselves with food?” 
“©, that’s done easy enough. You see we 


| are allowed to leave our places in the line 


when we get hungry, and there are fellers 
who keep our positions until we get back. 
The people we are working for give us coffee 
and sandwiches three times a day, but if we 
teel like eating between times we have to buy 
the food ourselves. There are two over- 
seers who look after us, and if there are an 
weakeners they give their places to substi- 
tutes. Sometimes a feller will ask to be ex- 
cused, and that 1s the last we see of him. 
The job proves more tiresome than he bar- 
ained for, and he hasn’t the nerve to stick it 
outto theend. Then we are given short rests 
during the day, so that we can stretch our 


legs. The seats of these chairs grow pretty 


hard after sticking to them five or 81x hours. 
There are a number or old apple women who 
visit us every hour or 80, and others who sell 
Washington pie, ‘with a thin layer of choco- 
late between the cakes. They find us good 
customers, aS a general thing, a8 our ex- 
posure has 
Wo Effect Upon Our Appetites, 

Those fellers down at the end of the line will 


eat anything they can get hold of, I think 


_ they are tramps or some kind of foreigners.” 


home in 


“How did you’ get along when it rained 
80?’’ 


ber overcoats, which were borrowed from 


friends. There were half a dozen who got 
pretty well drenched, and they started for 
uick time, and haveu’t been seen 
since. en a vacancy of this kind occurs 
the fellers to the rear move up. We did not 
feel the full force of the storm, as the high 
building at our backs kept off part of the rain 
aud most of the wind. There wasn’t much 
sleeping last Thursday night, as it rained 
nearly every minute, aud you Know 4a feller 
can’t sleep and hold up an umbrella at the 
same time. And it came off cold, too. it 


wouldn't have taken much more to have sent | 
me home that night long about 1 o’clock, and I - 


would have gone, alvwavy, if there was not 
an unusual shortage in my funds. It takes 
pretty good nerve to sit here in the rain, with 
a ehilly wind whistling around your summer 
clothing. But tnere are thousands who are 


willing to ao this work, and we feel mighty | 
lucky to have been selected from the thow-| 


sands who applied for a job.” 


oy wet See 
Bd aya 


ery, and 
Kilt horses and 4 


she might have a kind heart, and | 
Iam dead sure she meant every word she | 
said, As we have not been disturbed [ guess | 


, | 
“Most of us had umbrellas, anda few rub- 
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Sleep on Benches and Chairs.’’ 


“Ts this the first time you ever carried the 
banner?” 

*Na-a-w; I have done this same thing three 
or four years in succession. You see, the 
feller that hires us gives those who have 
workea for him before the first chance to do | 


so again. He knows the kind of stuff we 
os made of and that we will stick to the 
nd. | 

‘Under whose employ are you?” 

“IT believe the feller works in Ditson’s 
store and his name is Joe Clark. He is all 
right and does just what he promises.” 

*How many men and boys has he here?” 

“Very near 50, whichis about elght more 
than he employed tast vear,.”” 

‘How many tickets are purchased by each 


one of you?”’ 

“Ouly four for one sale, but I belleve there 
is to be another for seater in some other part 
of the house, and we intend to purchase alike 
number of these also.” ~~ | 

A survey of the line showed that there were 


just 62 persons composing it. Most of them 


_ were boys ranging between the ages of 16 


and 20. Their clothing was shabby and dirty, 
and the soles of their shoes were parting com- 
pany with the uppers. Half of the 62 were 
either smoking very black pipes or squirting 
tobacco juice in every direction. Down at 
the lower end of the line were nine colored 
men, who were keeping up a jolly conversa- 
tion, as is their nature under all circum. 
stances. One looked as if he might be a West 
Indian. He sat silently and moodily, while a 
brierwood pipe hung out of his mouth in im- 
minent danger of dropping to the sidewalk. 
In one corner, formed by the front of the 
hall and the adjoining building, was a pile of 
tinware, composed of pail lids and cups, the 
unwashed dishes of the morning meal, It 
there is any one who says the musical @n- 
thusiasm of Boston is on the decline, they 
should visit the little court leading from Win- 
ter street to Music Hall. 


oa CLL LAA ALL 


NOW FOR FRIDAY’S SALE. 

At12 o0’clock last night there were 124 men 
and boys crowding toward the Winter street 
entrance to Music Hall, in order to get first 
choice of seats when the sale of tickets 
begins on Kriday morning, for the 
Boston Symphony concerts. They were a 
hard looking lot. of humanity, and 
represented speculators, bankers, mérchants, 
professional inen or anybody else who would 
hire thei to hold a place through sunshine or 
storm until Friday morning. The Oliver : 
Ditson Company had sixty-six men present out 
of the 124. At precisely 12 0’clock the scramble 
for the tirst places took place, Sergeant Kimball 
and five patrolmen from Station 2 have their 
hands full keeping order in théunruly and 
rather obstreperous gang. Chey finally settled 
down in their respective places in various atti- 
tudes of repose, waiting for 8 o'clock Friday 
morning. 
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‘A Wild Scene atthe Sale of S i . The stb of ago rt for the Symr | On Thursday morning, at the early hour of six, some ~ ‘It appeared a year ago that the ry highest 
Concert Tickets. _ rehearsals in Music Hatl began at 8 o’clock ‘fifty men appearcd inthe Winter street entrance of pitch of interest hid been attained In res 


‘Half an nour before midnight last mah® Licnrape ine ee ene A a Pare gle. ‘inte Hall, The chill September alr wnged the fifty tothe public appreciation of the Boston Fy ss 7 
‘the time set for the forming of the ne bi wp 1 aed “a ' ay Stator ad tha acy *§ noses pertaining to these early rises with a roscate hue, phony concerts, but the inquiries received by 
‘lime of weary waiters for the sale | ~ niles: and the one bundred cyes in possession of the party Manager Ellis concerning the coming season 
nm of the $7.50 tickets for the Saturday were, as arule, bright and hopeful. There were some ghow even a more widespread interest in 


pits fi joined in the early hours of the morning, and exceptions Ia which the organs of vision had a look | 
evening Symphony concerts—about 100 | ainong the late comers were three or four suggestive of the poesibility that thelr owners had kept these events than was exhibited last 


men and boys were congregated on Wi ladies. The sale proceeded ra sidAlv ac them up all night, and there were others from which all Beason, Public curiosity concerning Herr 
street in front of the Sutance to Musie Halt | limit of four es geht not aan re "accbeman : signs of sleep had not yet vanished ; but on the whole it AR Out Nikiseh, the new conductor, Nas 
Arope had been stretched across the ene eng paler wth ar ; y everyone was a wide-awake set of eyes. ‘This gallant band of evidently much to dv with the con- 
‘trance, and Sergt. Kimball! and one patrolman in line, tne 508 seats Just a pout went around, . early risers were devotees of art—vicariously. Profound stant inquiries concerning the concerts 
of station 2 were keeping the crowd back, Many of thoge in line wished to retain their worshippers at the shrine of music, Lazaruses, as It received at Music Hall, and the reports 
a midnight approached, the crowd bee | places for the box ofiice sale of tickets on were, desirous of obtaining the crumbs that drop from sent home b travelling Americans regarding 
came boisterous, and crushed heavily againsg: | Friday for the concerts proper, but this was the table of Dives, had engaged theee men to walt at the , Herr Nikisch and his abilities as @ musician 
the rope, pressing the officers so hard that — ; i ; Winter 1. 2 - door of Music Hall, from that Thursday morning until and orchestral director appear to justify the 
“they, were forced to use their clubs. The | not allow ec. inter place was Kept clear the Tuesday morning of next week, with the view of . highest estimate of his fitness for his new _po- 
- erowd became rougher in their anxietv to geg  UPU midnight, and then the line formed procuring such tickets for the rehearsals of the Boston sition. Herr Nikisch is 40 years old, and has 
a good place in the live, and Sergt. Brickley again for a two days and three nights’ wait. symphony Orchestra as may be left over irom the auc been the conductor of the Stadt Theatre at 
‘and three other officers were sent to aid those The total amount of the premiums obtained tion sale of Monday. For this patient wating at the Leipsic since 1881. The excellence of the | 
there. The six officers had their hands full, | ; be-4s i oe 8 ree ee ee ‘ veatibule of art these men are to recelve by way of stl-, performances at this house is known through- 
many of those in the crowd receiving sore at the auction sale of Monday exceeded that penciary emolument, the sum of five dollara each per out Germany, and Herr Nikisch has earned 
ered 
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Fata numbered about 130, several having 


heads. A crowd of about 50 gathere of last year. Lhe best seats did not bring day, and if they obtain thelr pay, every individual Jn fame through his treatment of Waxner's 
on the opposite side of Winter street GU!'e as much, but the other seats brought that band wiil ve twenty-five dollars thericher, and eager works. He has also had 10 years of experl: 
to watch the proceedings, and kept the ball , tore. and thus raised the average. The high- soston art-lovers will have expended twelve hundred €BC@ aS 8 conductor of orchestral works, and 
moving by shouts and guying. About 12:06 est premiuin Was $96, paid for two seats in the and fifty dollars, in addition tothe cost ot the tickets, it is said of him that his exhaustive study of 
A. M. a small opening was made on one siae | CeMtre aisie im row I. The auction sale of for the privilege of attending the Symphony rehearsals. most scores has resulted in his memorizing 
of the entrance, and about 25 were allowed ! seats for the concerts will be on Thursday. his is a noble showing, and a striking evidence olf the It is also said that the men who 
passin, After this first lot had been placed || deep esteem In which the art and science of music are played under him at Leipsic are Un- 
4o suit the apparently favored ones the bale | CONCERT AND LYCEUM, held in this great art centre. It is a question, however, ceasing in their praises, Tho seats, for the 
Ns eae - me. va were let in, and a wild if theee men who are to wait in the open air, day and pe cig CS gee es apart Paper P 
| rushing and crowdin rs) night.in crder to keep their places, who are toe , 
sued. To those watching the Geena: nee " wavon Symphony Orchestra there, drink there, sleep there, eho ere to broil in ne former years, all of the $12 seats being 
‘it certainly looked as if anything but fair Series, with Nikisch as Conductor. mid-day sun, ifthe sun should happen to appear ina offered at auction, and the $7.50 seats golng 
play was shown. The line, as organized, The talk of the t \ vondition to do any broiling, whoare to have the autumn $y sale without premium at the ‘box office. 
contained over 100, who will wait patiently e town in musical circles is night dews fall upon them,who are to be soaked by rain, The division ot these seats gives approxt 
on Friday morning, when the box office the coming season of the Boston Symphony if the weather should prove unpropitious, are inspired mately 1400 at $12, and 1000 at $7.50, 80 


u 
will be opened. orchestra. Always of first importance to by any special devotion to music, or, ip tact, by any that both classes of buyers have almost an 


neha ‘f oe sentiment higher tt ania cent equal supply of seats. The coneert tickets 


| * to begin assume an additional interest b obtain the etipulated honorarium, It seems to me that : 

A PHENOMENAL EXHIBITION, ie engagement of so eminenta secede anaes the art-lovers would bave shown their enthusiasm far beers pe Mery eT 73 £9,088 oo 
othe The astonishing spectacle was pre- ‘as Arthur Nikisch of Leipsic, in whose more effectively had they gone in person and waited to to woh de - sa hs 8 ob i nly varehatee Ra 
-gented.até6 o’cl : _hands will rest the artistic destiny of the purchase their tickets, for In that case the sacrifice ean ae pea ena 

sented ato oc ock in the morning, at the ; organization for the season of 1889-90. would haye been an impressive evidence of the | Wet he me Pie gh a dp wy only four Sra 
Boston Music Hall, yesterday, of fifty Acknowledged to be one of the three or four | sincerity of thelr love for art. There is something sold on & SINZte ut the auction, OF 


a , leading conductors of the world, Mr. | selfish inthe thought of making other people sufler to a single buyer at the box office sale. 
men taking their places in line, to remain | Nikisch comes to Boston with a brill- | even at a fixed price, for art yearnings with which Ladies desiring to purchase tickets at the 


there until Tuesday of next week, with iant record, both in opera and on the they have no sympathy. People who procure their re. pte ere roe Page te Board peng itn end 
the view of purchasin Hokets f th | concert stage. Patrons of the concert and . hearsal tickets in this way will not think, as they eit ber 0 ‘such tanare have Avec { present at | 
, £ $ lor the wae management may well be congratulat- listening tothe strains of the great masters, of the? q 


J 
rehearsals of the Higginson orchestra ed on the good fortune which brings him to number of catarrhe, rhcumatisms, influenzas, and Golds |; “ery 0a, esdag mnerhing ticket Sa | 
this Th our city. One of the many good qualities renerally tbat have resulted from their wild passion for . ang f takes Tharadat. | 

§ season. ese men are hired to credited to him is his r kabl sic. T 4 : ‘and that for the concert tickets on Shurseay 
‘ | edit S remarkable tactas a music. They will forget the unhappy mcn whom they gnorning, the 19th inst., the box office sales 
wait five days and nights at $5 per | programme maker—something which will have caused to sniff and snuflle through a whole wib- " following the next day in each case 
‘diem, { der th certainly be appreciated in his new posi- ter, and will never reflect upon the unhappy fact that tie tlt ae ae ‘ 
mn order at they may be the | tion. the twenty-five dollars per ca xita has, in all likelihood Rip YS 
“ The season tickets for the seri 9 xpe ‘ » medic ' _¥@ Boston has often been held to be 
first to obtain tickets when the sale e series of 24 been expended in doctors’ bills and medicine, Stull, ; e O Vi 


Rk public rehearsals and concerts are to be sol i ic ‘ort— : c 

opens. oo have been some strange, at Music Hall, beginning Lomorrow elon: other 6 EP tees wae at Set cone ointar- music-mad, and those who have regaled 

efforts o _ | day) morning, when the $12 seats for the 3% | ) j icti uld 
iforts the same kind in Boston be Dothce aftasencs Gibiin. mhenrenis a ne sals, indubitable testimony to our profound love for the world with that conviction would : 


W's Gn Psy . ] t ] yr ¢ H . % ier 
fore, but this beats the record. It is the | sold at auction. The sale will begin at 10 ows Fy Wie aaa Ot Consna, Hist See cacaiins doubtless feel impressed anew with a 


Sia Wg ’ ’ ; + , . fon *s wi) 
most sensational advertisement a course ° sie Lape oie chrough the day. Any those envious of Boston’sa pre-eminence in art matters, method in their madness, could they see 
‘of concerts ever rec vet in Bost th ats no Mi ab auction, together wit will insist that her love tor music is all bosh; that che . : Ah, 
‘Al eived In Boston. | oe gi -50  penearven) sooo will be sold at van arrant humbug as a pretender to artadoration, | 4 line of. fifty men standing before the | 
K most perversely, as it would seem, | o'clock. ‘The tickets for a P pattie at 8 and that her wild frenzy to attend the Symphony re- entrance of Music Hall, to hold their 
‘this course did not need it a bit. What- | ine concerts will be disposed of i y even- hearsals is nor more nor less than a feverish anxiety to , | By 

Sa Silat be thie opin! ; nt z ont Bereta eS A ne tag oa sad eri kowtow before fashion; an intenee craving to do the places for five days, in the eagerness to 
(a yeaa aller OU Bae Re oe proper ving according to the examploset Ly the reves secure @ choice of seats for the SyeapAay 
i usic in xt 8 o’clock, and the box oftice sale insinuatiups about fasri nan! make-belleve, and can concerts. These men are aid $5 a 
‘Boston, fashion has foll for Friday, at 10 a. m. | p ay 
a n, fashion has followed him with Intendime purchasers will do well point proudly tothe fit » wen iting or standing In for five days, as the initial effort gay ; 
* | } : ns | r ; - ’ .  . 
‘an absolute furor that is believed to be | attend the auction sales to avoid i: ee See the a amt sky oe Dye dag See os yr y%, ree 
without precedent anywhere. 6.0 io \%4 long wait in the line at the box office. Last ug for the cause of art and twelve hundred ant tt | expense of tickets. Probably § 


@ 1 « dollars; braving storm and sunshine, catarrhs and : egg Se 
eee dnc lh pe en path dag Ea ga Bedagong > =e pone-aches, loyal to the cause In which they have en- spectacle as this was never seen before 
- ‘Mrs. MALAPROP of Beacon street says she the cost of a %&7.50seat to those who id listed, and a monnmental evidence of the avidity ofour jin any city A line has been forme ty 
au “. ys agents for holding a place in the line pal public to attend twenty-fvur rehearsals of clagsical . . eat tos 
“does hope Mr. Higginson will have a clean, Every precaution has been taken nog music, of which most of them know nothing, and for « hold places through a night, or 4 nigny 
diaphragm of the Symphony concert seats fairness in the arrangement for the wox | which many of them care less. If this 38 not cncour: and a da | but a. line holdin unb , ‘an. 
when the sale begins. : oftice sales. ‘The line of waiters 1s super- | aging art, I do not know what art, encouragemete Ys ; 8 Aga 


le ie vised by officers detaile ) | means. Meanwhile I trust thatthe days and nights ; ) sh Com 
way of station 2, who oti oe a Shes may be pleasant, and that the sacrificial ceremonies atl. continuity for five days to ure. my ri, ' 
prevent persons from holding places in ital Music Hall eee aed Breve as ogtom ies pores seats is certainly a striking comment 
unless they represen ; comfortable as is possible to he gallan anid that ; 
y represent bona fide purchasers. represents the taste and culture of Boston. on fhusical enthusiasm. 
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otel Ticket Agents and Brokers 
Take Everything. 


A Fair Range 


of Prices—Incidents of 
the Sale. 


- The auction sale of the $12 seats for the 
Friday afternoon rehearsals of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall during 
the season of 1889-90 began at 10 o’clock 
this morning, when Mr. Jackson, 
‘@uctioneer, walked to the front of the 
‘Music Hell platform and standing before 
‘the big numbered diagram, in front of which his 
assistant was mounted on a step ladder, and, 
after briefly stating that the bids were to be for 
‘premiums paid over the regular price of the 

seats sold in regular order, and other terms 
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again occasioned a flutter of “‘ohs” by pidding in 
two at $94 each, and G. E. Wadworth took 


| four at $95, seats on either side selling at $39 


‘of the sale, began to ask for bids on the seat 


‘of say about 1000, had assembled in the hall, 
‘and perhaps one third were ladies. A few well- 
known society people were present, but, most 
‘were represented by others. Thayer of Parker’s, 
‘Connolley of the Adams House, Hendrick of 


‘ 


‘marked No. 1, in Row A. A fair sized audience, » 


4 street, Herrick of the Vendome, Charles . 
‘MM. Cashin of Young’s Hotel, George W. Stewart, | 


rade of the Germania Band, and George F. 
“Wadworth, clerk with Lee, Higginson & Co., 
‘were among the better known of the ticket 
brokers present, and, as it afterward proved, 
they secured the most of the best seats. 

_ Among the others noticed were Prof. Royce, 
‘Rev. Joshua P. Bodfish of Canton, Mr. Samuel 
Wobnson of C. J. Hovey & Co., Congressman 
‘Walker’s son of Worcester, and Mr. Benjamin 
Kimball. sop 
‘The vale opened with a bid of 50 cents on seat 
“No. 1, in row A, which was soon advanced to 


“next four went to Connolly at $5 premium for 


each, The next. figure was $5.50 and en the 
other side No. 28 went for $8.50 and others at 


‘t - The seats in B row started at $10 and ran up 
‘to $15.- Bids then began to go higher, and in 
‘xow C two were sold at $32 each. In D, Con- 


Rolly got some more at $24, $28, $29, $36, 


and $40 to Connolly. Two at $61 and others at 


$40 followed. 

Prices then hardly held up to previous offers, 
though some high bids were made by those who 
desired to secure their last year’s seats. 


ALL ARE SOLD. 


Not a Symphony Rehearsal 
Ticket Left at Music Hatt. 


The Long Line of Waiters Gets 
There at Last, 


And Everything Goes in One Hour and 
a Quarter. 


As the hour of 8 approached tbis morning, , 
there was a perceptible straightening up and 
lengthening out of the waiting line of ticket 
buyers at the entrance to Music Hall. At last. 
they were to be rewarded for their long and | 
tedious wait, to the tune of $24 a head. Just 
before the hour for opening the box office the 
buyers displaced the men who had held their 
places, and, as they filed by the window, every 
man cf them bought four tickets. ; 

The original waiters were closely followed by 
a pressing throng of new comers, many of whom 
were students of musicin and about the city. 


| About 500 tickets remained to be disposed 


; ' away, disappointed. 
$5, at which figure it was knocked down. The | 


‘and others went at $29 and $37. In E, Thayer | 


‘started at $30.50 and took some of the last at 
$39, prices ranging vetween those two figures, 
‘It was about the same with the seats in F, 
‘though M. G. E. Stewart made things interesi- 
ing by running up Nos. 19 and 20 to $69 each; 
‘at which price they were knocked down to him. 
- ‘The ticket brokers had bought almost every- 
th ng up to this time and continued to get most 
aft those in G and H, at prices ranging from $35 


of. All were for the $7.50 seats, everything at 
$12 having been so!d at a premium on Monday. 
In about an hour and a quarter all had been — 
sold, and the remaining applicants were sent 


Although the general public secured the | 
greater portion of the seats sold this morning, | 
they by no means got the best, and loud indeed 
was the grumbling at the sharp practice of the 
speculators. A large number of seats were sold 
singly, the last 50 buyers taking but one apiece. 
There is now nothing left in the house but the 
upper balcony, which is reserved for single ad- 
mission tickets to each concert, 

Thus the first part of the big sale is over, and 
until midnight Bumstead court will be as quiet 
and dull as before. At 12 o’clock tonight, how- 
ever, the line will again form, and will steadily — 
grow until Friday morning, when the $7.50 con- 
cert seats will be sold. Some amusing scenes. 
will undoubtedly be witnessed, as the men and 
boys struggle for good places in the line. 

There has been more talk among the students | 
about presenting a protest against the pormis- | 
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important part of that public 
“by no means able to pay the prices demanded 
bythe speculators, should be debarred from a 


| THE EVOLUTION OF THE 


| one man. 
tor they are sold at just what prices it | 
may please his imagination to ask, and | 
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rtan for whom it 
med these concerts are specially maintained, 

it seems hard that most of them, who are 


fair chance to secure seats to their taste. 
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RE- 
HEARSAL. 


It was the original intention of the 


symphony concerts to bring the best 
| Classical music within easy reach of the 
people, giving it at rates of fifty centsa 


seat with the entire upper balcony 


placed at twenty-five centsaseat. But - 


if this was‘the original intention, its evo- 
lutionginto the most costly and exclusive 
of ames of entertainments has been a 
striking One. The individual who now 
enjoys one of these classical concerts 
does so at the cost of about $4.50 fora 
single seat at a single concert. It 
is all on account of—the speculators, 
It is a rule that no more than four 
seats shall be sold to a single bid- 
der, but there is on record no ne- 
cromancy that prevents a _ speculator 
putting several boys and men in line to 
hold places, and engaging others to take 
these places at the sale, ostensibly 
each for himself, but in reality all for 
In the hands of the specula- 


thus the chance of the musical student 
or music lover of modest means, for se- 
curing seats for this unrivalled course of 
classical music 1s hardly worth consid- 
eration. There is a singular little 
caprice of fashion which promises to be 
even emphasized this season. When the 
Saturday night concerts were establish- 
ed, they arranged also Friday afternoon 
“rehearsals” which were primarily de- 
' signed to serve a more miscellaneous 
audience and one with less leisure or 
less money or less facilities for reaching 
Music Hall in the evening. The ‘re. 
hearsals”’ are as perfect in their 
art as the concerts, of which they 
are the exact duplicate, and it 
was supposed that many suburban 
‘people would be glad to avail them- 


selves of the opportunity, and also Stu-" | ,argals’” are largely bef 
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at $7.50 to $12, and the entire upper bal- 
-cony reserved at 25 cents a chair, So. 

far, so good. But last season the caprice 
of fashion steps in and puts its cachet 
upon the “rehearsals.” Not to be en 


evidence ata “rehearsal’’ was to 


one’s self unknown. Saturday night be- 
van to be a favorite one for dinners, and - 


tickets for the evening concerts. were 
‘ather liberally loaned 


holders to their less  fortu 


friends. There were even a class of 


people with empty heads and full 


purses who would not have gone, 
if they could, on a Saturday night, 
They might by no means be iny ed 
guests at a grand dinner, or enter= 


taining guests themselves, but. thes 
believed in assuming a virtue, though 
they had it not. -Of course this is a 
rather extreme statement. The world 
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‘concerts, The season tickets were placed 


% 


of fashion and the world of culture is 


very largely identical in Boston, for the 
very good reason that culture itself is 
fashionable. There 1s no large class of 
people whose chief claim to consideration 
istheir bank account The type is not 
without its representatives here, but it 


A 


does not exist in masses at all. There 
are not lacking an abundance of large 


and even colossal fortunes here, but for 


the most part,—or at least to a very 
_ marked degree, —culture, and refinement, 


and simplicity, and sincerity accompany 


| it, and thus give to transient convent 
ences the stamp of permanent realities, 


Money alone cannot command that 


- which is really best worth having.in this 


world, but mosey companioned by ex- 
alted qualities can achieve what the qual- 
‘ties without means cannot command. 
And so the musical culture of Boston 


is too genuine for much display of pre- 


tension or ignorant arrogance to exist, 
yet occasionally the type is seen. The 


‘ehearsals” becoming the pink, ¢ nd 


pet, and pride of exclusive 
vance from the modest linnt first named 
in an ascending scale appalling to con- 
template. Every. belle had her season 
rchearsal tickets, and her knot of violets 
as a matter of course. For the “re- 
ore a feminine 


fashion, 
naturally the prices of the tickets ad- 
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The Preliminary Auction Entertainment 
Today Ee,ond All Precedent, and Premi- 
ums Phenomenal—The Best Preferred Seats 
Bid Off at $95 Over First Cost. 


The auction sale of choice for seats for witness- 
ing the afte:noon rehe.rsa's of the Bosioa Sym- 
phony Orchestra began in the Music Hall this 
morning under the mosi flattering auspices, Hen- 
shaw & Co. being the auctioneers. ‘The floor of 
the ball was more tan half filled with eager bic- 
ders or passive or demonstrative spectators, the lat- 
ter e'ement being largely composed of the younger 
society element intent upon finding out juse which 
set secured the best matinée povritions, app rentiy 
23 much for sociability a3 to advantageous listen- 
ing tothe mrsic. Of course madam was there in 
her dignified maturi.y, to a certain extent, aud 
adm‘rers ard brothers dropped ina as they wers 
p° sting by in the interva's of luach and business. 
Papa took aloox into the side doors occ sionally 
to see bow oeflairs were progre sing, sometimes 
putting on a wy face asthe premiums mounted. 
Brt the bids were: cereral'y made by regular 
acents or femily or circle ‘depaties.’’ These lat- 
ier, as aru’e, clustered in front nearest the auc- 
tiozeer, and though each knew the other 
neither pretended to know or care just 
who cr what bis neighbor represented. One 
ching wes ceriain—individasl offerings from the 
pack seats had aforlorn chance, whether it wes 
‘my brother’s umbvella’’ or ‘‘my programme”’ 
that was held up, so long as the offers came thick 
and fast from the front. As the prices started 
from row A at 33 per cen*. above the premiums of 
last season’s gale and grew to 50 per cent. advance 
on B, the excitement grew proportionately. One 
gentleman who was commissioned to bu? 
a choice of ten seats in C and D, with 
his limit at $18, was much discomfited 
at seeing them quickly sola at from 
$17 50 for sides (and only two at that) up to $37 
for centres. ‘Who can it be?” was simultaneous- 
ly and eagerly asked in one coterie of girls when 
two seats in G sold at $69 premium; bat the cli- 
in central I when bis 
mountcd to $94 ard $95 premium each, 
at which four seats were taken. The funny 
part of it was that the seats immediately flanking 
these on either sice wont for §39 each, and others 
farther toward the wa'l as high as $65. “There i3 
no eccounting for it,’’ remarked an cld agent; 
“put thera mey possibly be a desire on the 


‘Certe‘nly the ceats are not of that intrinsic 
-yelue.” Ardsothke vendue went on back to M 


‘s 


| $43 to $69. 


| 


T aciint so nls AE coli ; —— Herr Arthur Nikisch will occupy the 
keep them separated. 
for the whims of those musicelly inclined peop'e. 


he peri of others tO | apartments at No. 3 Mt. Vernon street, occupled 
There is no counting Gericke during his stay in Boston. 


"he pr + evolu | With butJlittle variation in the great advance in 
ye A ak ape napa sigh SS PO 

ACATSAL WIE young lady was impelled to remark of a pair of 
IM- ; seats thet were bid off at $28, “There, we paid 


ser only $17 for them a year ago.” 


premiums on former years, and even in M one 


But to the piices themselves: As was said be- 
fore, there was no great excitement over the two 


front 1ows uncer the stage, except in the signifi- 


cant fact that ihe premiums were uniform'y bhig¢h- 
er than ‘ast year’s rehe-rsel sale. La the 
third row, ©, side seats bringing $17.50 
each, following. on in two’ cod fours at 
$22.50, $2350, §26.50, $29 and $32, when the 
climax of that line was reached. The fourth 
run across the hall went similarly from $21.50 
at all prices intermcdiate to the centre, whon $37 
was bid. E went from $21 to $39. F sold from 
G averaged from end to end $42. 
H ran from $25 to $59. But I was the banner 
line, seats having their piemiums run from 
67 up to $95. There was little comparative 
enthusiasm over J and K, ‘ollowing the 
splurge in I; yet they ranged from $25 
to $58, J rather baving the best of it, as it started 
at $30 end ran up to the higher figure. L ran well 
from $24 to $40 premium, and M from $27 to $41. 
Recess was to be taken as soon as the floor was 
disposed of, then the balconies came in for money 
criticlsm. 


Though it was given out le-t week by the man- 
agement that no line for Symphony tickets wou d 
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be allowed to remain in Music Hall place on 


Surday to await Tuesday morning’s sale, yet the 
fifty or more men and boys who formed in single 
file there early Thursday morning were not driven 
away; only an extra police surveillance was held 
over them to prevent disturbance of neighbors 
and the services held inthe hall, Neerly all had 
chairs, stools or boxts on which to sit, and by 
this forenoon there were more than a hundred in 
the line, the police reporting them as having 
given but little trouble. coabet 


HIGH COST MUSIC, 


Public Symphony Rehearsal Tickets 
Fetch Big Prices. 

If public: interest in the coming series of - 
symphony concerts can be safely estimated | 
by the prices got at yesterday’s auction sale 
of the public rehearsal tickets, it must be ad- 
mitted that the record of past seasons is to 
pe entirely eclipsed. Biggermprices were had 


than In former years ip yesterday’s sale, the 
pidding was more spirited and the advances 
were generally larger. The bi yg nie ik Sg 
those givenfor the seats 18 and 19 in slip F, 
which brought $69 premium each; 20 and 21 
in slip I.which sold at $95 each, and 16 and 17 
inthe sameslip, which went at $94 each. The 
sale at $95 18 the biggest on record in these 
auctions. The neon bid on the floor seats 
from A to M were from 50 to 75 per cent. | 
over those of last vear, and from to the 
balcony line last year’s rates were fully main- 
tained. The balcontes sold well up to last 
ear’s prices, anda rough estimate gives a 
tal of about 26 per cent. advance over last 
year’s premiums. | 
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“Whe Claim Forcibly Made That Only 


the Rich Can Afford to Attend, 
Owing to Fictitious Values Put 


Upon Seats by the Competition of | 


& pec ulators. 


Never in the whole history of music in Bos- | 


ton hasthere been anything more ridiculous 


or unjust than the manner in which the tick- [ 


ets fur the Symphony concerts have been 
sold. A more undignified proceeding than 
the riotous scrambling for first places by a 
set of roughs, who had to be coerced into 
order by a special detail of policemen, 18 not 
easily imagined. The scene on Wednesday 
morning, as reported by the newspapers, 


bring ridicule, not only upon the pretensions 
of Boston as a centre of musical culture, but 


small hours of the morning, waiting for the 
sale of tickets to begin, had been those who 
wanted’ the tickets for personal use, there 
might be some justice in the claim made of 


this being a music loving community. But + ou 
gee, because it is necessary that he shall | 


it was not that class, and neither was it repre- 
sentative of that class. 


buy the tickets to sell again at such advanced 
prices that only the few people can afford to 
buy them; and in this way, what was intended 


as a kindness to the people of Boston py its | 


generous projector, becomes a source of 
revenue to a set of speculators. The feeling 


against this method of procedure is very | 


strong, but the trouble is there seems to be 


no redress, under any existing law, and all 


the chagrined public can do is to express its 
displeasure and disappointment, and this it 
does in no mild terms. 


A representative of the HERALD has seen | 


a number of persons who represent that part 
of the community to whom these concerts are 


a genuine delight, the very people for whom 
they were planned, and who are debarred 
from the privilege of attending them because 
tney cannot afford to pay two prices for their 
tickets—the “original price and the specu- 
lators’ commission. They feel that there 1s 
no reason why they should be called upon to 
pay an outside person for dol what they 
are quite competent to do for themselves, 
namely, buy their own tickets, particular! 
when the unsolicited messengers charge suc 
a price for their services. A teacher Jn one 
of the Boston schools was seen, and sho 


Compiained Most Bitterly 
of the injustice of the whole proceedings; and 
at the same time she completely exonerated 
Mr. Higginson. ‘I used to go to the Howard 
symphonies,” she said, ‘and until now have 
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“horse cars, in private houses, every a I 
. andthe ovinion is always the e; that 
| that something shoulda be done 
\ before another year.” 


' allabout music, but they get mon ; 
upon the Symphony concerts themselves. If | y get money dis 


the people who stood in line through all the | 


It was purely and | 
simply a set of loafers put there by. men who J 


bundred dollars for one Symphony concert. 
“ticket, and then they’l s fell up with priae 
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after my expenses are paldy. 
amazing amount, you may 426 


has been my one 1 


il under such a 
I can’t tell you || 


what y nthe. 
ours. L hear it on the street, In the: 
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The wife ot a prominent musivian was the _ 


“next one seen. Her indignation was even 


was simply disgraceful, and 1s calculated to || greater than that ot the lad 


who had before 
“T call it perfectly abomniable,” — 


spoken. ; a | 
“Those speculators care nothing at. 


she said. at. 
i | 

stl turning wh . ine 
sanded. or 2 public benefit, into a tehente up| 
For Private Advantage. a 

I have never missed a season of the Sym- |, 
phonies since they began; they area part of | 
my winter’s plan of living. This year I shall | 
not go. I cannot. My husband must, you 


keep up with the musical life of the city, | 


since that is his profession. But what a price 
he must pay for it! As much for himsell as— 
it once cost for the two of us. What shall we. 
do about it? .1is that what youask? Why. 
I’m sure I don’t know. Bear it, I suppose, at 
least for this year; but it does seemas though | 
something might be devised before anot 
season to prevent a repetition of th 
‘we have had this year. ITtis dis 
One had only to walk down W 
become perfectly disgusted with 
affair. Iamsorry nottogo. Ish 
concerts terribly; but, doyou know, 1 
strongly on the subject that I would not buy 
tickets of the speculators even if I coa 
afford it. But as I can’t, there is no use” 
assuming a virtue that I am not likely to be- 
called upon to sustain.” a aes 
“Look here,” called out a young man on 
one of the suburban trains Tuesday morning ° 
to a friend across the aisle of the car; “here 
are the music patrons of Boston; sour-looking - 
lot, aren’t they?” And he passed the HER-- 
ALD he was reading to the gentleman whom | 
he addressed. “Don’t look as though. | 
came from Beacon street and Common) A) 
avenue, do they? It must be that Boston has ~ 
succeeded in ‘elevating the masses,’ and that 
the fellows in the picture have beenfletting i 
the tailor and barber slide, while they saved” 
up their money for the symphony concerts. — 
“It’s an infernal humbug,” answered his 
friend, “the whole affair, I hope that the 
biters will be bitten, and that the men who | 
e buying Up the tickets will be left with 
emon their hands. Boycott the specuia- 
tors, that’s what I say. the trouble is, 
se ea the hee thoy pat for eT 
te) o e price they pay for lt. . 
will think it 8 ; to say: “Well, £ 
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| acents or femily or circle ‘‘depaties.”’ 


cesigned are the ones who are practi- 
4 ally excluded from their enjoyment. 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS AND CONCERTS. 


The Preliminary Auction Entertainment 
Today Pe,ond All Precedent, and Premi- 
ums Phenomenal—The Best Preferred Seats 
Bid Off at $95 Over First Cost. 


The auction sale of choice for seats for witness- 
ing the afte noon rehe.rsa's of the Bossoa Sym- 
phony Orchestra began in tbe Music Hall this 
morning under the mosi flattering auspices, Hen- 
shaw & Co. being the auctioneers. The floor of 
the ball was more than half filled with eager bic- 
ders or passive or Cemonstrative spectators, the lat- 


the Symphony “rehearsal” will | 


4 young lady was impelled to remark of a pair of 
| seats thet were bid off at $28, ‘There, we paid 


| was bid. E went from $21 to $39. 
$43 to $69. 


ter e'ement being largely composed of the younger |}, 


society element intent upon finding out juse which 
get secured the best matinée povitions, app rentiy 
23 much for sociability aa to advantazeous listen- 
ing tothe mrsic. Of course madam was there in 
her dignified matari.y, to a certain extent, aud 
adm‘rers ard brothers dropped in as they we; 
p sting by in the inteiva's of luach and business. 
Papa took a loox into the side doors occ sionally 
to see buw affairs weie progressing, sometimes 
puiting on aw¥-y face asthe premiums mounted. 
Brt the bids wer: cereral'y made by regular 
These lat- 


| .er,asaru’e, clustered in front nearest the auc- 


| tiozeer, 
| neither 
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_a counter desire on the p.vs 
| keep them separated. 


and though each knew the ccther 

pretended to know or care just 
who cr what bis neizhbor represented. One 
“hing wes ceriain—individael offerings from the 
pack seats hadaforlorn chance, whether it wes 
‘my brother’s umbvella’’ or ‘my programme” 
tha: was held up, to long as the offers came thick 
and fast from tra froat. As the prices started 
from row A at 33 per cen*. above the premiums of 
last ceason’s gale and grew to 50 per cent. advance 
on B, the excitement grew proportionately. One 
gentleman who was commissioned to bu? 
a choice of ten seats in C and D, with 
his limit at $18, was much discomfited 
at seeing them quickly sold at from 
$17 50 for sides (and only two at that) up to $37 
for centres. ‘Who can it be?” was simultaneous- 
ly and eagerly asked in one coterie of girls when 
two seats in G sold at $69 premium; bat the cli- 
max was reached in central I when bits 
mountcd to $94 ard $95 premium each, 
at which jour seats wera taken. The funny 
part of it was that the seats immediately flank:n¢z 
these on either sice went for $39 each, and others 
farther toward the wa'l as high as $65, **Thervea is 
no eccounting for it,” remarked an cid agent; 
“but the:o mey possibly be a desire on the 
pait cf certain families to get together, and 
of others to 
There is no counting 
| for the whims of those musically inclined peop'e. 


| 
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| pe entirely eclipsed. Biggerprices were had 


| 
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Certe‘nly the ceats are not of that intrinsic 
vyelue.” Ardsothke vendue went on back to M 
with but little variation in the great advance in 
premiums on former years, and even in M one 


only $17 for them a year ago.” 
But to the piices themselves: 


front 1ows uncer the stage, except in the signifi- 
cant fact that ihe premiums were uniform!y bigh- 
er than ‘ast year’s rehecrsel sale. 
third row, C, side seats bringing $17.50 
each, fcllowing on in two’ cond fours at 
$22.50, $2350, §26.50, $29 and $32, when the 
climax of that line was reached. The fourth 
run across the hall went similarly from $21.50 
at all piices intermcdiate to the centre, whon $37 
F sold from 
G averaged from end to end $42. 
H ran from $25 to $59. But I was the banner 
line, seats having their piemiums run from 
$¢<7 up to $95. There was little comparative 
enthusiasm over J and K, ‘ollowing the 
splurge in I; yet they ranged from $25 
to $58, J rather baving the best of it, as it started 
at $30 end ran up to the higher figure, L ran well 
from $24 to $40 premium, and M from $27 to $41. 

Recess was to be taken as soon as the floor was 
disposed of, then the balconies came in for money 
criticism. 


Though it was given out let week by the man- 


agement that no line for Symphony tickets wou 4 | 


be allowed to remain in Music Hall place on 
Surday toaweait Tuesday morning’s sale, yet the 
fifty or more men and boys who formed in single 
file there early Thursday morning were not diiven 
away; only an extra police surveillance was held 
over them to prevent disturbance of neighbors 
and the services held inthe hall, Neerly all had 


chairs, stools or boxts on which to sit, and by 
this forenoon there were more than a hunared in 
the line, the police reporting 
given but little trouble. 


Reet Clee: 


HIGH COST MUSIC. 


Public Symphony Rehearsal Tickets | 
Fetch Big Prices. 

If public interest in the coming series of 
symphony concerts can be safely estimated 
by the prices got at yesterday’s auction sale 
of the public rehearsal tickets, it must be ad- 
mitted that the record of past seasons is to 


than In former years in youtters sale, the 
pidding was more spirited and the advances | 
were generally larger. The big ligures were | 
those givenfor the seats 18 and 19 in slip F, | 
which brought $69 premium each; 20 and 21 | 
in slip I,which sold at $95 each, and 16 and 17. 
inthe same slip, which went at $94 each. The | 
sale at $95 1s the biggest on record in these | 
auctions. The prices bid on the floor seats 
from A to M were from 560 to 75 per cent. 
over those of last vear, and from to the 
balcony line last year’s rates were fully main- 
tained. The balconies sold well up to last 

ear’s prices, and a rough estimate gives a 

otal of about 25 per cent. advance over last 
year’s premiums. | 


| 


eT * 
— Herr Arthur Nikisch will occupy the suite 0! 
‘apartments at No. 3 Mt. Vernon street, occupled by Mr 


Gericke during his stay in Boston. 


As was said be- | 
fore, there was no great excitement over the two — 


Ia the | 


them as having 
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‘Opinions Regarding Symp hony 


Concert Tickets. 


The Claim Forcibly Made That Only | 


the Rich Can Afford to Attend, 
Owing to Fictitious Values Put 


Upon Seats by the Competition of | 


Speculators. 


Never in the whole history of music in Bos- | 


ton has there been anything more ridiculous 
or unjust than the manner in which the tick- 
ets fur the Symphony concerts have been 
sold. A more undignified proceeding than 
the riotous scrambling for first places by a 
set of roughs, who had to be coerced into 
order by a special detail of policemen, 1s not 


easily imagined. The scene on Wednesday © 


morning, as reported by the newspapers, 
was simply disgracetul, and 1s calculated to 


upon the Symphony concerts themselves. If 
the people who stood in line through all the 


small hours of the morning, waiting for the ~ 


sale of tickets to begin, had been those who 
wanted the tickets for personal use, there 
might be some justice in the claim made of 
this being a music loving community. But 
it was not thatclass, and neither was it repre- 
sentative of that class. It was purely and 


simply a set of loafers put there by men who. 
buy the tickets to sell again at such advanced , 


prices that only the few people can afford to 
buy them; and in this way, what was iotended 
as a kindness to the people of Boston by its 
generous projector, becomes a source of 
revenue to a set of speculators. The feeling 


against this method of procedure is very | 
strong, but the trouble is there seems to be | 


no redress, under any existing law, and all 


the chagrined public can do is to express its | 
displeasure and disappointment, and this it | 


does in no mild terms. 


A representative of the HERALD has seen | 


a number of persons who represent that part 
of the community to whom these concerts are 


a genuine delight, the very people for whom 
they were planned, and who are debarred 
from the privilege of attending them because 
they cannot afford to pay two prices for their 
tickets—the original price and the specu- 
lators’ commission. They feel that there 1s 
no reason why they shouid be called upon to 
pay an outside person for doing what they 
are quite competent to do for themselves, 
namely, buy their own tickets, particularly 
when the unsolicited messengers charge such 
a price for their services. 
oF. the Boston schools was seen, and she 


Compilained Most Bitterly 
of the injustice of the whole proceedings; and 
at the same time she completely exonerated 
Mr. Higginson. “I used to go to the Howard 
symphonies,” she said, ‘and until now have 


.not go. I cannot. 


A teacher In one | 
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tickets. 


as say that people 

oy music as well a8 1 a oe 
ue that the large majority of art 
those who cannot af- 4, 
ford to pay the added price of sveculator’s | 
ake my own casé for instance, I. 
receive the usual salary of a teacher of my | 


i] 
4 
; 


rade; how much do you suppose I have for |} 


uxuries after my expenses 
Not an amazing amount, you may be 
sure. It has been my _ one __ treat 
to myself during the years of my 
teaching. the purchase of a ticket to the 
Symphonies. 
price and so I must give it all up, and m 
winter will lose much of its gladness. It 
seems hopeless to talk about 1t, but that is all 
we can co; there is evidently no redress, and 


it is impossible to keep still under such a | 


purning sense of injustice. I can’t tell you 


the number of people who have said to me, | 
am saying to you, within the . 


virtually what 
last 24 hours. I hear it on the street, in the 
horse cars, in private houses, every where, 
and the ovinion is always the same; that is, 


- that something shoulda be done to alter affairs 


before another year.” 
The wife ot a prominent musivian was the 
next one seen. Her indignation was even 


| greater than that ot the lady who had before 
bring ridicule, not only upon the pretensions | 


of Boston as a centre of musical culture, but | 


spoken. “I call it perfectly abomniable,” 
she said. “Those speculators care nothing at 
all about music, but they 


tended for a public benefit into a scheme 


For Private Advantage. 


I have never missed a season of the Sym- | 
phonies since they began; they are a part of | 


my winter’s plan of living. This year I shall 


are paid? { 


ut I cannot pay the advance | 


et money dishon- — 
estly by turning what Mr. Higginson in- | 
0 | 


My husband must, you - 
see, because it is necessary that he shall — 
| keep up with the musical life of the city, | 


since that is his profession. But what a price — 


he must pay for it! As much for himself as 
it once cost for the two of us. What shail we 
do about it? .1is that what youask? Why. 
I’m sure I don’t know. Bear it, I suppose, at 
least for this year; but it does seemas though 
something might be devised before another 
geason to prevent a repetition of the scenes 
we have had this year. It is disgraceful. 
One had only to walk down Winter street to 
become pertectly disgusted with the whole 
affair. I amsorry notto go. I shall miss the 
concerts terribly ; but, do you know, I feel so 
strongly on the subject that I woulda not buy 
tickets of the speculators even if I coald 
afford it. But as I can’t, there is no use 
assuming a virtue that I am not likely to be 
called upon to sustain.” 

“Look here,’ called out a young man on 
one of the suburban trains Tuesday morning 
to a friend across the aisle of the car; “here 
are the music patrons of Boston; sour-looking 
lot, aren’t they?” 


—_———— A 
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SS. Se 


And he passed the HER- | 


ALD he was reading to the gentleman whom — 


he adaressed. “Don’t look as though the 
came from Beacon street and Commonwealt 


avenue, do they? It must be that Boston has : 
succeeded in ‘elevating the masses,’ and that » 
the fellows in the picture have beenpetae | 


the tailor and barber slide, while they save 


up their money for the symphony concerts.” ° 
“It’s an infernal humbug,” answered his | 


friend, ‘“‘the whole affair, 


I hope that the | 


biters will be bitten, and that the men who | 


are buying up the tickets will be left with 
them on their hands. Boycott the specular 
tors, that’s what I say. But the trouble is, 
there is a set of people who value anything 
only from the price they pay forit. They 
will think ic smart to say: ‘Well, I paida™ 
hundred dollars for one Symphony concert 


‘ticket,’ and then they’ll swell up witn priae i 
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} spenea at the lowest 
bhi 3, for the first seat in 
oy the five rows back 
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| at figures ranging from $5 to a 
be | from last year’s prices. frou tite pone on, 
however, there was a@ marked ‘improvement 
to be benefit } in the bidding, and almost the entire floor was 
Higginson w : | sold at prices well up to, and in some In- 
iwiiiowe bosell thy .. 3 |< unees exceeding, those got last year, The 
sellin; t, aL At must advance the p 4 i aleony seats held well up to last year’ 
tice to mysel. and the orchestra,’ nrices, and it is most likely that the to 
say @ wor ‘mount received from the sales of the re- 
‘number ©. i ee and pa ‘the  ad- | hearsal and concert seats will exceed by 
vanced price ut I feel in this matter Pat | handsome sum that resulting from last year’s 
there is 4 principle involved.and I should deny } Sales. ve ae 
jee ners will li f Foon aig (oc age I hore BS See nail ney 
others will do the same. L-hupe, above all i ; 
that io ver ‘rich people, those pon oS ae Symphony Ticket Speculator. 
‘the 81 sculgtors ‘6 counting, will foilow my, || Fifty odd men are inline at Music Hall | 
example sa refra Tip te puying. One lesson || waiting day and night for the opening of | 
he “4 vi : sn oo a Haha Pry hee) }\ the sale of Symphony tickets next Tuesday 
who have the ; istice is |) morning. They have been waiting since 
ne in pie ey wil] | Lhursday morning. They have chairs to 
ly act con if “, {| sitin and are fed on sandwictios and coffee 
it ye ZOO and the whole com ‘toi y provided by J. L, Fox. a clerk in Oliver 
ainers. it will not affect Mi. . , Ditson & Co.’s music store, who hasshired | 
th Epronestta s they are assure . he men at $24 apiece to stand there for. 
the tieke(. are already bought, and © 1M) ave 50 ny four tickets apiece for him 
are can be no Ipss to them. Hor the specu- } OD Spec. . He has many orders ahead for | 
nobody c : let them be bitten; they his tickets at fabulous prices. ra | 
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sony 


the, concerts, and made it impossl- | The Symphony Sale: 


‘Die for him to’ benefit the Class of people *' 
who ab intended to give pleasurelan 


The oF ions of the few people here given / 4 ate, . and. was some time- 
are the a buntons of hundreds of others of all ante Bras te ieved. After this, toc 
classes, anc n isrunning Very | went on. | rata TessaBres Ww Sy 
‘high. Among all the people whom 1Me,, went on uninterrupted, with no break 
HERALD representative saw, no one was 

found who aefended the manner in which the - 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Boston—Auction sale of seats for Symphony Orchestra Satur- 
day evening concert is not so largely attended ‘as the sale for re-— 
hearsals was on Monday. ‘There are about 800 people present | 

The bidding opened dull, only five seats being sold in the first : 
gh going at 2) cents. First seat sold in next row was Bb. 6, also at | 
25 cents. The highest price paid in this row was $10. Rew D 
started at $6.25, and rose.gradually until the centre aisle was reache | ) 
when $18.50 was paid. yer bee 

The line of shivering, shaking, shelterless waiters at the Winter 
street entrance has swollen to about 100. 
Boston — The highest-priced seats yet sold at Music Hall this : 
morning were for $59 in the H row. Seats in the I row, which sold | 
at $94 and $95 at the Monday sale, are nc vy selling at $2 9 to $30 
Speculators are buying best seats. ug Sf Fak 
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| Angle hee ive : ) eoneerts began at the box office, Music Hall, at 
to. So decidedly, [ shall not buy tickets, and igs Shae! i | begets 
Tshall use “My influence to wrevent others P 8 o'clock Friday morning. “The rush of the 
: " 'S | ioh@waiting applicants in line was imme- 
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ductor, Sails for America—Plans and 
Parposes of Managers for the Season 


_sophe Brigands’? at the Hollis— 
News Notes, Comment and Gossip. | ¢ 


Symphony orch 


fied with the organization since its formation i pee 


by Mr. H. L. Higginson eight years ago, 


| his plans for the ninth seaso 
and the mass of applications 
ries as to the concert dates 


for seats, 
and general de- 


n well-in hand, ',' | 
‘inqui- — 


mands for all sorts of information concern- 


ing the concerts of the coming season, indi. 


cates an intense interest in this series of mu- 


sical events throughout musical Boston. 
Arthur Nikisch, the newly ap 
of the orchestra. haa already 
Leipsic for this city. and 


rive in’ New York by 


the steamer 


Mr. 


pointed director 
started from = 
is expected to ar- 
which. 


sailed from Bremen yesterday. The mem- 


bership of the orchestra 


will be 


Sautet, oboe; Mole, flute; Reiter. horn, and 


Muller, trumpet; dllreturning to their leading. 
‘The first cello player wil 


Anton Hekking, an artist already well k 
lace of Mr. 
e orchestra 


positions. 


in this country, in 


24 concerts and 
same as last year. 


t. 12, 1889, to April 
Dec. Zi, i809, Jan. 18 


wiese. 


26. 


1 be Mr. 3 
nownh. 


The 


will consist of: 
24 public rehearsals, the : 
The 24 concerts will be; 
ven on consecutive Saturday evenings from.» 
890, omens 

Feb. 15, March 22’ 


and April 12, 1890; and ‘the 24 public. renear- 


gals on consecutive Kriday af 


89 to my: 


' 


' 
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|| re 


26, 1890, 
‘b 


14 


7, Feb. 
pril 11, 1890. The hall is di 


rnoons from 


these concerts 


ts being put at $12 


ats 


are 
$7.50 ar 
the box office, and th 


ments for these sales are 
morning’s advertisement. 
already engaged a number of 


value as attractions, an 


nagemen’ are awaitip & 
Nikisch for his approval. It ia ex 
aless prominence will be given to pla 


during the comin 
portion of Vv 
cannot fail to find 
cert patrons. Du 

Bos 


his standing in th 
ence given b 


by Mr. Hi son 
en ie Mr. ee Kes 


epere favor. 


with 1 


en bvel ea for 


» Mr. Nikisch will, howeve rgze 
‘addition to the library 0 estra, and 
as the utmost liberality is fol nis 
department of the concert scheme, the pro: ’ 
i Age rg al aa stionably 


RT BUYERS, | 
Scenes fn the Alleyway and at the ‘Music | 


F ode Mall Sale Yesterday: 


The aby leading from Winter stréat to) 
Music | 2 i was again crowded ye erday with 
‘the same motley and interesting giyjep oF mes- | 
senger boys, coachmen and.other, ype’ of the 
human family. The mem@hdasbéss were. bud-. 
dled together like sardine Hi BEX. The air | 
yas cold and damp, and. winter. overcoats | 
| ‘.elped io Lighten the miseries of those,who } 
{ had kept vigil since Tuesday night. G was 
t like the steerage section o1 wm ocean’ pbiftind 


SYMPHONY TICK 


almost iden- , a “soa Rad 
tical with that of last season, Mr. Franz .  ¢ cade Many old chaps smoked thgir pipes) 


Kneiser remaining the leader, and Messrs. ,. oes and buried their 


ethers leaned their elbows upon their 
faces in their hands, 


\vhile a third class seemed inteyt upon posing — 
+ 1rst on one foot and then on the other, as a 

aeans of resting while watching for the ap 
| earance of auctioneer Henry W. Jackson, — 

ho disposed of the Symphony tickets. 
ror the Saturday evening concerts, 

Within the hall were gathered Boston’s — 
sutured many, all in eager pursuit of the 
cheapest, bost and most easily accessible - 
seats. The bidders were more conservatiy ® 
than those attending the sale of rehearsal tick- | 


ets on Tuesday, being conspicuous for want of 
enthusiasm 1n running up the prices... This 
was probably because so large a proportion of 
the bidders were buying for themselves. ‘The 
premiums above the, regular price for the 
$12-seats ranged from 26 cents to $40. 
. Daspite the fact that some doubt has arisen as 
tothe “fair deal” of tickets, an eye-witness 
yesterday could not but have been umpressed 
with the knowledge that Mr. Ellis, superi- 
iendent of the sale, has taken every precale 
tion to show fairness to all, and this, In justice, 
is due him. . 
Conspicuous 
chased seats 
Samuel ©, Cobb, 


4 


among those present Who pur- 
were William Endicott, Jr. 
Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, Pro- 


| fessor N.S. Shaler, §. Lothrop Thorndike, Pro- | 


season, anc a jareer 
1 soloists heard, a change tha’ 


n of 


ad Lae 
ve become ac -ainted an 
most mu: val city. All 

y these travei: “81s in act | 
4 with the estimate of Mr. Nikisch’s abilities 


as shown by his 


a 
ge- 


successor, and 


fessor. Whitney, B,J. Lang, George L. Osgvod, 
John K. Paine, H’M. Rugers, Charles. P. Care 
‘tis. A. Steinert Sullivan, A, Sargent Gamaliel | 
‘Bradford, Louis Curtis, John T, Morse, Jka 
Sand Samuel Johnson. ‘This morning the occu- 
pants of the alleyway will have a chance to 
purchase the seats Jes. over from yesterday's” 
gale, and all will be serene agai fantil another 
pease” has elapsed. A corps of police kept 
Ordci. 
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: Seah _.,§ of the Symphony con | 
Further Detatia.’ . ) under ie.’ Gericke. eas ama 


Redhay cing’ Concert Seats. 

-‘There’s on 7 sin of yesterday morning had a 
the ii | >t upon the bidders for the 
' tickets for turday evening concerts by 
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y 200 . 4 no new, compositions are adde ibis en- 
- vats, for the first seat in the front row right | eas thur Nikisch, the Now i a rely possible 


1 ou to give an ample supply of } 
and the five rows back of letter A. went o ductor, Sails for America—Plans and |" velties for a single season at the least, 
at figures ranging from $5 to $20,a drop *Mr. Nikisch Will, Hoey ane over a large 


from last year’s prices. From this point on Purposes of Managers for the Season |’ aiidition to the library of the orchestra, and 
however. there was a marked improvement —‘*The Brigands’’ at the Hollis— 


number of _ tickets 


in the bidding, and almost the entire floor was 
sold at prices well up to, and in some In- 
' e unees exceeding, those got last vear, The 
/aleony seats held well up to last year's 
nrices, and it is most likely that the total 
‘mount received from the sales of the re- 
jiearsal and concert seats will exceed by @ 


News Notes, Comment and Gossip. 
Manager Charles A. Ellis of the Boston, 
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as the utmost liberality is followed in this 

department of the concert scheme, the pro: ' 

grarames of the season will unquestionably | 

be ) Met interest. 4 Ls ay? 
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| fied with the organization since its formation 
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by Mr. H. L. Higginson eight years ago, has . 
his plans for the ninth season well in hand, °. 
| and the mass of applications for seats, inqui- a in t 7 
| | ries as to the concert dates and general de- orotic eet Sale Yesterday: 
mands for all sorts of information concern | The &by leading from Winter strdat to 
ing the concerts of the coming season, indi- | Music [tall was again crowded yesterday with | 
cates an intense interest in this series of mu- } the same motley and interesting zip of mes- 
sical events throughout musical Boston. Mr. 4 scnger boys, coachmen and other Uppe’ of the 
Arthur Nikisch, the newly appointed director human family. The men andbdys were. bud- 
of the orchestra. has already started fron cled torether like sardines ve) sk WOX- The alr 
Leipsic for this city. and 18 expected to ar- vas cold and damp, and winter ov.ercoats 
rive in New York by the steamer which | ielped vo sighten the miseries of those, (who 
sailed from Bremen yesterday. The mem- ; had kept vigil since Tuesd vy night. T6 was 
+ like the steerage section o: an ocean bind | 
bership of the orchestra will be almost iden- steamer. Man y old chaps smoked their pipes | 
tical with that of last season, Mr. Franz -f peace, others leaned their elbows upon their : 
Kneiser remaining the leader, and Messrs. ; oes and buried their faces in their hands, 
Sautet, oboe; Mole, flute; Reiter. horn, and, -jjilea third class seemed intent upon posing 
dllreturning to their leading . .,rst on one toot andthen on the other, as a 
ill be Mr.; aeans of resting while watching for the ap- 
own; earance of auctioneer Henry W. Jackson, 
The! «ho disposed of the Symphony tickets 
‘or the Saturday evening concerts. 


vanced price. But I feel in this matter "at handsome sum that resulting from last year’s SYMPHONY TICKET BUYERS. 
there is a principle invoived,and 1 should deny } Sales. . —_——---— i 
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others o the same. vpe, above all ¢ i] 
thatthe very rich people, those tipon whom : , ddan bby Sg brigeernes a, 

Fifty odd men are in line at Music Hall | 


the speculators are counting, will follow my. 
waiting day and night for the opening of | 


example a..i refrain from buying. One lesson 
rit be pity hy ove a Shatin tees F the sale of Symphony tickets next Tuesday | 
who have tiv power to see that justice ig. 4| TAOFDING. They have been waiting since 
‘done in this etter, and if they wil} | Lhursday morning. They have chairs to 
only act conceriedly they will do a sit in and are fed on sandwicties and cotfee 
‘positive mood, and the whole comm ‘tnity will | provided hy /}. L, Fox, a clerk in Oliver 
othe gainers. 1t will not affect Mi. Higgin- | Jitson & Co.’s music store, who has-hired | 
“gon -f the orchestra; they are assured, be- . he mon ab $24 apiece to stand there for 
Gaus the ticke! are already bought, and = NN" and to buy four tickets apiece for him 
there can be no l¢»s to them. For the specu- | OD spec.”” He has many orders ahead tor , 
Jators nobody cares; let them be bitten; they | his tickets at fabulous prices. 
deserve it. They have wilfully, and for their , — 
own profit, perverted the intention of the 
tounder of phe pancerts, and made it imposset- | 


‘ble for him to benefit the class of people The salo of the $7 50 seats for the Symphony 
whom he intended to give pleasurejand profit | 


| , eoneerts began at the box office, Music Hall, at 

to. So decidedly, I shall not buy tickets, and |, : ; : 

‘JTshall use my influence tojprevent others 8 o'clock Friday morning. The rush of the 
om doing 80.” ' long-walting applicants in line was. imme-. 
The opinions of the few people here given | diate, . and it was some time before 


are the opinions of hundreds of others of all . the pr ‘liey 
| | . press was relieved. After this, too, the sale 
| classes, and the indignation is running very went on uninterrupted, with no break in the ee 


TT | 


Sea The Symphony Sale. 


high. Among all the people whom the ; ’ ae ii be, Within the hall were gathered Boston’s 
HERALD representative saw, no one was { ‘ine, although with diminished numbers, until | given on co rom. altured many, all in eager pursuit of the 
Ee itecced ot. in which the | all the tickets were sold. - eat fo. & Oct. 12, pt 4 18. Feb 5 aia cheapest, best and most easily accessible 
: et TSN aan a te St public rehear- Cats. The bidders were more conservatiy ® 

' sals on consezutive frida afternoons from than those attending the sale of rehearsal tick- 
| Oct. 11, 1889 to April 26, 1890, omitting © ets on Tuesday, being conspicuous for want of 
Dec. 20, 1889, Jan. 17, F b. 14, Mareh 21 | enihusiasin in running Up the prices.. This 

' and April 11,1890. The hall is divided into was probably because so large a proportion. of 
two classes of seats for these soncerts and the bidders were buying for themselves. ‘The 
rehearsals, about 1400 seats being put at$12. premiums above ihe regular pmce for the 
for either the 24 concerts or the 24rehearsals, $i2-seats ranged from 26 eents to $40. 
and the 1000 other seats being put at $7.50 Puspite the fact that some doubt has arisen as 
for the same _ events. The $12 seats ' tothe ‘fair deal” of tickets, an eye-witness 
First seat s are sold at auction and those at yesterday could not but have been iunpressed 
¥ The higl irst seat sold in next row was J. 6, also at | $7.50 are. offered wernene pee at. with tie knowledge a Kllis, supern- 
zy) Cenis. ie highest price paid 1 is row w: 2 : | the box office, and the plans an arrange- | iendent of the sale, has taken every preca’ 
gtarted at $6.25 ' P id 1D this row was $10. Rew D. ments for these sales are duty stated in this | tion to show fairness to ail, aud this, 1m justice, 

np dngn-adaned, and rose.gradually until the centre aisle was reached mmorbing’s advertisement. Manager Ellis has { is due him. 

when $18.50 was paid. sak 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTEA 
> nat rt 4 > 4 ° , M 
Boston— Auction sale of seats for Symphony Orchestra Satur- 
day evening concert 18 not so largely attended “as the sale for re- 


hearsals was on Monday. Tuere are about 800 people present. 


ry . . ‘ . 
Phe bidding opened dull, only five seats being sold in the first 
row, going at 20 cents. 


% 
I 
> 
de 


already engaged a number of soloists of rare | Conspicuous among those present who pur- 
yalue as attractions, and many important en- | chased seats were William Endicott, Jr., 
gagements are awaiting the arrival of Mr. | Samucl G. Cobb, Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, Fro- 
Nikisch for his approval. It ia expected that } fessor N.S. Shaler, 8. Lothrop Thorndike, Pro- 
aless prominence will be given to pianists | iessor Whitney, B. J. Lang, George L. Osgwvuod, | 
during the coming season, anc a jareer pro’ | John K. Paine, HW’ M. Rogers, Charles P, Cur- } 
portion of vocal soloists heard, a change that | tis, A. Steinert Sullivan, A. Sargent, Gaimaliel 
cannot fail to _ ences favor with bers — pERAEOKG. es Curtls, John T, Morse, Jr, | 
S94 and $95 at the Java cert patrons. During the summers on and Sainuel Johnson. ‘This morning the occue | 
at D4 and $Jo at the Monday sale, are nc v selling at $25 to $50. Boston people Pave had the } pants of the alleyway Will have a chance to | 
Sp culators are buying best seats 4 | pleasure 0O Nil scb in Letp- | purchase the seats jeft over from yesterday’s | 
aa | sic an ainted with } sale, and all will be serene again ‘antil another | 
er ge cami ate | » val city. All | sease hias vlupsed. A Corps of police kept 
. ) se travei “81s in accord ordci 
f Mr. Nikisch’s abilities 
shown by his se- 
d there | 


ry.’ , ° , . ‘ . _ 3 . } wl ' , . , . 
Phe line of shivering, shaking, shelterless waiters at the Winter 
street entrance has swollen to about 100. 
Boston —The highest-priced seats yet sold at Music Hall this 
morning were for $39 in the I row. Seats in the I row, which sold 
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‘with the audieyce of a thousand at the sale of 
the rel al tickets. Of those present today | 
‘about one third were ladies, few of whom were 
young enoug to be called young ladies. Auc- 
u meer Jackso faced his prospective buyers at. 
“Wo'clock. Seats in the front rows went at low " 
prices indee , and most of those in A failed to 
bring out a single bid. Sag 
| Prices ranged from $8 to $40, and were re- 
-markably even. Contrary to the intimations 
heretofore wade, the ticket brokers did not 
“Make prices, many of thom being repeatedly 
outbid by privat buyers, who secured most of 
_ the best seats this time. The brokers occasion- 
$s) th > ra ker House bought more than any 
at her broker. ‘There was a slow increase in the 
premiun | effered for seats in D, E, and F, and 
‘in G, H, and I $40 was frequently reached. 
’ Bids afterward failed to reach thai ~>int, | 
lowly decreasing as the back of the ha, was |, 
approached, again to rise to the neighborhood 
‘of $40 when the front rows of the balcony wero 
‘reached. Although but. one-half, or even one- 
third the amount of premiums realized at the 
rehearsal sale were offered, the sale was a little 
better than last year. There may be from 50 to 
“100 $12 seats for sale at: the box office tomorrow 
‘morping, ) | 


A THOMAS CONCERT SUBSCRIPTION © 


There yet remains, even at this moment, a 
chance for the disappointed to satisfy their crav- | 
ines for high-class orchestra music — provided | 
that iswrat they really want, and not merely | 
music taken with a high-class andience. With the | 
disclaimer that this is not aii advertisement, the | 
suggestion is made here that the big overflow from 
the Symphony Orchestra concerts cannot turn 
itself in a better direction, 
and profit, 
where it can 
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for its own pleasure 
than toward some convenient spot 
inscribe its names on a subscription 
list which it shall make big erough to insure a | 
| rofit for a series of concerts "v7 Mr. Theodore 

homas and his orchestra. Thus may be demon- | 
| strated the sincerity of the grieved ones’ declared 

love for music. [Transcript. 

To the Editor of the Transcript: 1 noticed, 
with pleasure, the enclosed suggestion which I 
cut from your paper, and wish to ask, Why cannot 
the ball be set in motion by which we can obtain | 

some of those “old-time Thomas concerts” which | 

the real music-lovers in Boston so thoroughly 

enjoyed? A MUSICIAN. | 
Boston, Sept. 17, 1889. 


— $24 and $26. 


| BIDDING FOR GOOD SEATS. - 


! Another Auction Sale of Tickets for the 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 


Henry W. Jackson, today at ten o’clock began 
the sale by auction of seats for the twenty-four 
concerts to be given at Music Hall duriog the com- | 
ing winter by the Boston Sympbony Orchestra. Th? | 
sale was at Music Hall,and about two hundred per- 
sous were present. The bidders, except ina few 
instances, were not very enthusiastic, yet the bid- 
ding was brisk and altogether satisfactory to the | 
management. ‘The best-known ticket specula- | 
tors of the city were all there in per- 
son or by proxy, and it was somewhat 
interesting to note the consummate skill they | 
used in Obtaining good seats at comparatively — 
low premiums. The average premium over ths — 
subscription price of $12a seat, obtained this : 
morning for the most desirable seats—those in : 
the centre section trom row D to row M—was | 
about $25, the range being from about $18 to $40, | 
the last-named premium being paid for the centre 
aisle, and seats 16,17,18 and 19 G Seats 16 and 17 in 
section H, brought $39 each; 18 and 19 H $38 each, 
16 and 17 F $25 each, and 18 and 19 F $36 each. 
Other seats were sold next to those named for $18, 
The first seat sold was A 1, which is 
very undesirable, because it is so near the stage. 
It brought only twenty-five cents premium, | 

The line of ahundred or so men and boys in | 
Music Hall place, off Winter street, waiting for , 
the opening of the box-office sale of symphony | 
concert tickets, tomorrow morning, presents | 
sights as curious as any that have yet been de- 
scribed. The policemen who keep the waiters in 


order arrested one of them for drunkenness early 


this morning. This man, of course, forfeited the 
place in which he had been standing so Jong. 

A reporter who had watched the men a little 
while and then started toward the Transcript | 
office, found that he had been followed down 
Winter street to Washington street by a colored 
man, who pulled his coat, saying— 

“Do you want to buy a place in the line?”’ 

“No. Why?” 

“] thought you wanted to. When I saw you 
talking to one of the policemen I got a fellow to 
take my place and came out and laid for you. 
You see, they won’t let us fellows who are doing 
business for ourselves sell our places to anybody 
while in the alleyway, and when we6 seca man 
who looks a8 if he meant business, we have to 
hustle out and Jay for him.” 

‘What is your position in line?” | 

‘“*T ’m 88.” | 

“What do you expect to get for it?” | 

“Well, ] don’t know. Last time I was 41 and | | 
made $20. I’ve been there now since Sunday. 
You bet, it’s sleepy work.” 


ES TTL LI SAD, 


—— The auction sale of the Symphony Concert tickets 


\ attracted many well-known persons to Music Hall on 


SS | Thursday morning. Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mr. and 


SENS eee heen” sy 
r. Arth r Nikisch was a passenger in the 
a 4 4 
1h ti eel 


atalonia, which arrived in Boston hee 


bard, Dr. Whitredge, Mad. Edna Hall, Dr. Henry Bige 
‘low, M 


| 


ch proceeded immediately 


Mrs. Henry M. Kogers, Mrs. T. Goddard, Miss Stack- | 
Mr. Kobert M. Cushing, Mr. Joseph Minot, Mr. | 


Gaugengig), Mr. A. H. Pickering, Mr. Eliot Hub 
r.J.K. Paine, Mr. Wm. Endicott, Jr.,and Mr. 


| G. L. O2good were noticed among the assembly. 
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pockets—of Bostonians as symphony concert music.—s 
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in advance of the sale, it means thata tre- 
mendous demand is lurking around some- 
where. When seats which should bring 
$12.50 are purchased at premiums reaching 
to the high figure of £95.00, it shows that 
there isa mighty financial sacrifice being 
made by many to get into the social swim. 


style behind it, pays the price —or the 


human nature the world over. 
seen at the Symphonies this season, because 
some of our neighbors will be there.” 
‘sin the swim” he is. 


0 sys ms 1 ee bei! : Bae sk aye cash s he 
Nearly Four Hundred Buyers in Line—No — 
. ? 
At eight o’clock this morning the long line of , the dismay of many, that this season more 
select tickets for the Symphony concerts. Last 
at Music hall on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
sale opened there were nearly four hundred in | urday evenings. 
ve tine was a colored boy in the employ of B. J- | means social oblivion. At any rate, that is 
friends, and they were obliged to stand for only a 
and who had: been exposed to the prices paid for them. 
weather for two days, 
Even when 
some seats remaining, and it seemed probabie 
Many who stood in line this morning were re- 
purpose of selling their chances had to be very 
any sales of positions, and as the Music Hall place 
In most instances the positions in line which were 
ter street, and after receiving the money 
a boy four doliars for his place in line. The boy 
by the policeman who saw the transaction. The 
It can not be denied that, because the 
knew the man would not be allowed to keep the 
should be called to account? 
queue will be avoided, and Mr. Higginson’s re- 


The sales of seats for the Symphony On: 
Abatement of Interest in the Concert# 
prospective buyers and representatives of buyers | than ever will it be “the thing” for anybody 
evening there were about 125 in line, and by mid- 
Not to be seen there 
line, the long queues doubling on itself until there 
_ Nearly two-thirds of those in the line were 
gi " the inference to be drawn from the mad 
few hours. The speculators and those hired to 
hadthe early choice, and, 
of course, took the most 
the number in line had fallen to about twenty- 
that those who visited the box office this after- 
lieved by those who had employed them, but | 
cautious about disposing of their places. Ths 
is private property he could prevent any transfer 
sold were disposed of through a ‘‘proker,”’ 
'would return and install the purchaser in 
| immediately disappeared, and the man stepped 
man was, naturally, vory indignant, and the ques- 
place, but allowed the boy to escape with the 
But next year all tickets will be sold by auction. 
| ceipts will be larger. 


pi 
Seaneatl ‘ gerts and rehearsals last week showed, to 
began to file past the box office at Music Hall and | | 
’ ‘tas ig anybody” to be a feature of the show 
night the number had increased to 150. When the 
were five rows in Music Hall place. The first one (whether one is musical in taste or not) 
there to buy tickets for their own use or for 
scramble for seats and the still madder 
wait in line, 
desirable seats; but most 
of the others got acceptable seats, 
five, four hours after the sale opened, there were 
noon would be able to get tickets. 
those who hada secured positions in line for ths 
policeman on duty had been instructed to prevent 
of money, provided he knew of the transaction. 
who went with the customer to Win 
the place of his associate. In one case a man paid 
into the place, but was quickly ordered out of line 
tion arises, If the officer saw the transaction and 
money, was it not something for which the officer 
All the disputes and delay caused by the long 
a — nl 


tunity, for lack of means, of attending the 


Tur symphony question is simply one of 
supply and demand, the present demand be- 
ing in excess of the present supply. While | 
this demand lasts, the sup ply must be added | 
to. The proposal for a subscription of the 
overflow to a series of the symphony concerts | 
by the Thomas Orchestra is meeting with — isto blame. 
warm approval in our best musical circles. | superior to the 


the hearte—nor to (thé 44, weaker goes to the wall. Yes, stands: 
if he attends the con- 


superfiuous in their strong boxes. 


__- Nothing is so dcar to 


Christian Register. : against the wall, too, 


When a line is formed one hundred hours: 


And soit goes. Fashion and money, style | 
and money, or money without fashion or | 


| 


penalty — and takes the choice. Such is | 
“T must be | 


Therefore the check-book is produced, and 


fashion world of Boston,—which means not | 
necessarily the musical world—decrees to be 
present in force at the Symphonies, many ; 
musical amatuers are deprived of the oppor- } 


Symphony concerts, and are left on the cold | 
j outside because the mighty dollar is not} 
| 


Hard as this state of things may be for } 
gome to bear, what is to be done? Nobody | 
The demand for seats is far | 
supply, the price rises, and 
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changed until the causes are different. 
Two remedies, or panaceas, have been 
suggested, each good. One is to have a 
series of Thomas concerts. The other, to 
have a series of Thursday afternoon rehear- 
gals for the benefit of those now debarred 
from Friday’s rehearsal and Saturday’s 
concert. 


i 


7 
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Why cannot the second plan be carried | 


out ? 

If nothing is done, however, those who 
are now without the gates of song should 
lay the blame at the foot of the shrine of 
fashionable symphony worship, very pretty 
to look at, and profitable to the managers, 
but difficult for the uninitiated to submit 
to with equanimity. 


"MUSICAL MATTERS. 


i 7 he Approaching Season of the 
_ Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


t 


joturning to the Monday article is an agree 
ble duty. It is pleasant to be at home again 
‘after having had a little look at foreign sights 
nd hearing foreign music. How stirring things 
Bye beet 1 How Boston has absorbed the pub- 
ie mind during the summer; it would almost 
mm that Mr. Nikisch and the Symphony 
estra were a national iseue. In some senses 
‘really are, and were the orchestra to run 
F and play before a few of the crowned header 
jurope the issue would become international. 
writer has for several seasons maintained 
there was no summer dearth of musical 
B, but the activity of the past weeks has 
‘More than usual. It has been the best of 
Lsince coming again upon the threshhold | 
home to read of what has transpired. While | 
e is muct that is humorous in the past | 
gle « ove r the Contract Labor law and Mr. 
isch, the thing has also its pitiable and | 
we side. That is the misrepresentation of | 
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certs than any other American city, the stan- 
dard of performance here is surpassed in few if 
any cities in the world, moreover the Boston or-. 
chestra is, everything considered, more worthy 


| to be called permanent than any other concert 


orchestra. Mr. Higginson has made this condi- 
tion of things possible, his work has been one 
of direct philanthropy. : | | 

Does any fair minded person suppose Mr. 
Higginson goes to Europe for his conductor, 
and may be for some of his players, because 
they are Eurepeans? The supposition is 
absurd. When Mr. Higginson saw fit not to 
to invite Theodore Thomas so succeed Mr. 


| Gericke, the rest of the market for conductors 
ofthe first class lay in Europe, whither he 


went. In doing this he maintains his orchestra 
at the highest standard, for however pleasant it 
would be to seean American as conductor of the 
Boston orchestra, there is, always excepting Mr. 
Thomas, no available man of the land of 
Columbus big enough to fill the place, andinone | 
sufficiently promising whom the public or Mr. 
Higginson could accept without at once sacrific- 
ing that standard. But it would be a long step 
towards evolving an American orchestral con- 
ductor of the first rank if the post of associate 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
were established, and the most likely fellow in 
Boston, whoever he may be, asked to fill it. 

The season tickets for the rehearsa!s and con- 
certs for the ninth season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra are all sold. Nosuch excite- 
ment has attended any similar happining in the 
city or country. The tickets disposed of at 
auction commanded higher aggregate prefiiums 
thap last year, when the high water mark was 
touched. The purchasers of tickets at the box 
oftice took greedily everything that was offered, 
and many went without. The management of 
the orchestra bas kept perfect faith with the 
public in s}l appertaining to both sales, | But- 
‘Lere has been the usual grumbling. — Some | 


| ecurplain that their sense of smell is offended 


by tbe emissaries of the public sent to keep 
places in line days before the box office sale, 
thers that the urging up of auction premiums | 
uts the rich in at these concerts and leaves the 
cer out; others that speculators at both the 
auction and office sales get the choice pickings, 
«r}y te sell again, and thus take dollars which 
Mr. Higginson never sees. All, alas, is true, 
but how can Mr. Higginson regulate , the 
demand for his wares? If he sells them 
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SVMPRONY TICKETS. 


| Both for concerts. 
| Above prices are net, Apply to F., 113 Devousniss a 


vre-.--— = 


‘SYMPHONY ~~ 


Evening Tickets for sale; two seats in Section D., 
“a centre. Address K, A. J., Transcript One 
: 4 
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; , ap mee ase reteabe nia on se pig d ob wo Foor ey for sale. Address O. R. V., Transcript onset 
was | Saeasted’ would | a capital test of | ‘The disposal of the seats remaining after the 
. 3 auction sales for the Symphony concertg and re- 
hearsals, to a brigade of tramps, roughs and bum- 
mers, has excited an indignation, as bitter as it is 


widespread. This horde of noisy and objectionable 
: loafers, representing ticket speculators, that fought, 
che hustled, stormed and crowded for precedence at 
in the box office of Music Hall on Wednesday and 
gign ry Bau horns 4 a eer ore 
ar ol. Higginson is not to blame, an s only fair to 
make a tour of the country. presume that if he had any legal resource in his 
power to prevent such a scene or to refuse the dis- 
posal of tickets to the rag-tag and bobtail agents of 
the ticket speculators who were first on the ground 
to apply for them, he would take advantage of it in 
the interests of the general public. But the results 
are none the less exasperating, just the same, for 
they wholly subvert the original idea of these con- 
ceris, which was for the purpose of giving the pub- 
lic musical performances of the highest order at a | 
popular price. As it is, what was meant for the 
benefit of the whole, for the student of music, the 
professional musician and music lovers in general, 
_ who were not blessed with long purses in par-| 


‘Symphony Rehearsals. ticular, has been wrested into a plan for the 


advantage of the rich and of the speculators, who 
FOR SALE~—Four tickets. Apply at ‘have contrived to turn a benefaction into a source of 
57 Court Street. ‘handsome revenue to themselves. As a conse- 
TuThSs[Aj quence, the music lover, the student, and the teach- 
er, of humble means, if they are fortunate enough 
to obtain any seats whatever, must be content to 
take them at the back of the hall, under the balcony. 
Nearly all of the desirable places that were not sold 
at the two auctions have fallen into the hands of the 
speculators, and those to whom these performances | 
‘are a boss and an saenetion. are Geter re morn 
~ hearing them without paying so great an advance 
CHOICE: PLACES cost that people who have noi a well-stuffed pocket- 


FOR THS | ‘book cannot afford them. And so all but the well- 


S Y Mi pS Fai Oo Ni i E S ‘to-do are shut out of the rehearsals, and to a 


t, out of th ts; and yet it 
aT KENDRICK’S TICKET OFFICE, (S5s\ for. those who are oO wollto-ds that 
31 State Street. 


the concerts were largely intended, and it is also 
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0) ee these who form the bulk of the genuine music lov- 
SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


ers of Boston, for the rest, in the main, only follow 
a fashionable fad and take a pride in paying high 
FOR SALE—Two series Symphony Rehearsal Tick: | 
ets, choice location, Orchestra Seats, in the centre of |\ do. 


prices for tickets because it is the proper thing to. 
Many have resolved to deprive themselves of 
the house. Apply at Room 2, 103 State street. the pleasure of attending the rehearsals and con- 
() ( UMet ire SR te certs this season, determined that the speculators 
SY MPHONY PEHE ARS ALS shall not derive from them their anticipated profits. | 
€ 


‘As we have already said, the indignation over the | 
wo seats for sale. Front row, first balcony, Nos. 


Two business is great and bitter, j 
688-634, left. Address N. R. T., Transcript Office. 
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make a tour of the country. ________. 
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120 Tremont Street. 
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For Sale, M17 at $42. 
For Sale, M 27 at $37. 
Also Y 12 at $32 for rehearsals. 
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The Approaching Season of 


_. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


certs. This is.one of the. things which are. 


due to natural causes, and cannot ‘be 
changed until the causes are different. 

Two remedies, or panaceas, have been 
suggested, each good. One is to have a 
series of Thomas concerts. The other, to 
have a series of Thursday afternoon rehear- 
gals for the benefit of those now debarred 
from Friday’s rehearsal and Saturday’s 
concert. 

Why cannot the second plan be carried 
out ? 

If nothing is done, however, those who 
are now without the gates of song should 
lay the blame at the foot of the shrine of 
fashionable symphony worship, very pretty 
to look at, and profitable to the managers, 
but difficult for the uninitiated to submit 
to with equanimity. 
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~ Returning to the Monday article is an agree 


-ab eduty. Itis pleasant to be at home again 


having had a little look at foreign sights 


: ni | hearing foreign music. How stirring things 
“haye been! How Boston has absorbed the pub- 
‘Ve mind during the summer; it would almost 


geem that Mr. Nikisch and the Symphony 


orchestra were a national issue. In some senses 


ope 


prea eg 
ti pics, but the activity of the past weeks has 
heen 


ahi ‘ 


ae 


Wikisch, the thing has also its pitiable and 
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accnee him of being an enemy to 
DO a a 
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ove! ‘and play before a few of the crowned heade 
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of Europe the issue would become international. 


E he y really are, and were the orchestra to run 


be writer has for several seasons maintained 
at there was no summer dearth of musical 


‘been more than usual. It has been the best of 
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“of home to read of what has transpired. While 
‘there is much that is humorous in the past 


‘ X14 
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ngle over the Contract Labor law and Mr. 


ere side. That is the misrepresentation of 
M gginson’s motives. It matters not how 
‘unimportant the source of the impeachment, 
how uninfluential are the weapons of the assail- 
ant, that any one in this country, particularly 


rh 


‘thos ‘presuming to possess correct information 
 concerulpg Boston affairs, should slur the he- 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
Americano 
progress because he did not engage an 
un to succeed Mr. Gericke, is a wicked 
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‘ort since coming again upon the threshhold | osice took greedily everything that was offered, 


purpose in founding the orchestra was and is 
being served. Boston has more orchestral con- 
certs than any other American city, the stan- 
dard of performance here is surpassed in fow if 
any cities in the world, moreover the Boston or- 
chestra is, everything considered, more worthy 
to be called permanent than any other concert 
orchestra. Mr. Higginson has made this condi- 
tion of things possible, his work has been one 
of direct philanthropy. 

Does any fair minded person supposa Mr. 
Higginson goes to Europe for his conductor, 
and may ke for some of his players, because 
they are Europeans? The supposition is 
absurd. When Mr. Higginson saw fit not to 


to invite Theodore Thomas so succeed Mr. 
Gericke, the rest of the market for conductors 


- went. 


of the first class lay in Europe, whither he 
In doing this he maintains his orchestra 


. at the highest standard, for however pleasant it 


| 


| 


would be to seean American as conductor of the 
Boston orchestra, there is, always excepting Mr. 
Thomas, no available man of the land of 
Columbus big enough to fill the place, and none 
sufficiently promising whom the public or Mr. 
Higginson could accept without at once sacrific- 
ing that standard. But it would be a long step 
towards evolving an American orchestral con- 
ductor of the first rank if the post of associate 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
were established, and the most likely fellow in 
Boston, whoever he may be, asked to fill it. 
The season tickets for the rehearsals and con- 
certs for the ninth season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra are all sold. Nosuch excite- 
ment has attended any similar happining in the 
city or country. The tickets disposed of at 
auction commanded bigher aggregate prefiiums 
than last year, when the high water mark was 
toucbed. The purchasers of tickets at the box 


and many went without. The management of 
the orchestra bas kept perfect faith with the 
ublic in all appertaining to both sales, But 
-Lere bas been the usual grumbling. Some 
“¢wplain that their sense of smell is offended 
by tke emissaries of the public sent to keep 
places in line days before the box office sale, 
-thers that the urging up of auction premiums 
-uts the rich in at these concerts and leaves the 
cccr Out; Others that speculators at both the 
auction and office sales get the choice pickings, 
or}y te sell again, andthus take dollars which 
Mr. Higgirson never sees. All, alas, is true, 
but how can Mr. Higginson regulate the 
demand for his wares? If he sells them 
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“music to become a passion with thousands, 
‘and it is really true that there is a multitude of | 


‘disappointed ones in Boston who wanted to buy 
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ahd 


‘symphony tickets but couldn’t ere the supply 


was exhausted, it would be a capital test of 


their sincerity—and numbers, to direct their at- 


tention to the enterprise of friends of Theodore 
Thomas who have as yet received none too 


much practical encouragement regarding the | 


“complimentary tour of that leader and his or- 
_ chestra which it was desired to inaugurate early 


‘SYMPHONY TICKETS 


| 
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: 


_ eller Building. 


in October. Mr. Higginson was one of the 


signers of the memorial urging Mr. Thomas t>- 


make a tour of the country. 


FOR SALE BY 


CEO. W. STEWART, 


120 Tremont Street. 
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Symphony Rehearsals, 


FOR SALE--Four tickets. Apply at 


57 Court Street. 
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For Sale, M17 at $42. 

For Sale, M 27 at $37. 

Also Y 12 at $32 for rehearsals. 
Apply to F., 113 Devonshire st. 
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CHOICE PLACES 


FOR THE 


Both for concerts. 
Above prices are net. 


PHONIES 
AT KENDRICK’S TICKET OFFICE, 
31 State Street. ae 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


FOR SALE—Two series Symphony Rehearsal Tick- 
ets, choice location, Orchestra Seats, in the centre of 
the house. Apply at Room 2, 103 State street. 

2A gs 20 


SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Two seats for sale. Front row, first balcony, Nos. 
a OC left. Address N. R. T., Transcript OMiice, 
8 


cs 
SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 


Wanted—A ticket for alternate afternoons during 
the course; in balcony, near the stage. Party willin 
to sell half of course ticket can address Box 3386, 
Boston. 1t{(Aj 8 21 


Symphony Concerts. 


tickets to sell: can leave them on 
ANDER & CO., 31 State atreet, Trav- 
1tqC[A]J 6 21 


Parties havin 
sale with ALE 


has : ae | 
ae ae o 
sea | right centre. 


SYMPHONY 


Evening Tickets for sale; two seats in Section D., 


SYMP 


Address K. A. J., Transcript Omics: 
4 


HONY REHEARSALS. 


Tickets for sale. Address O. R. V., Transcript oust 
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The disposal of the seats remaining after the 


auction sales 
hearsals, to a 


for the Symphony concerts and re- 
brigade of tramps, roughs and bum- 


mers, has excited an indignation, as bitter as it is 


widespread. 


This horde of noisy and objectionable 


loafers, representing ticket speculators, that fought, 
hustled, stormed and crowded for precedence at 


the box office of Music Hall on 


Wednesday and 


Friday mornings, was utterly disgraceful. Of course 
Col. Higginson is not to blame, and it is only fair to 


presume that 


if he had any legal resource in his 


power to prevent such a scene or to refuse the dis- 
posal of tickets to the rag-tag and bobtail agents of 
‘the ticket speculators who were first on the ground 
to apply for them, he would take advantage of it in 


the interests of the general public. 


are none the 


But the results 
less exasperating, just the same, for 


they wholly subvert the original idea of these con- 


certs, 


which was for the purpose of giving the pub- 


lic musical performances of the highest order at a 


popular price 


'penefit of the whole, 
professional musician, 


. As it is, what was meant for the 
for the student of music, the 


and music lovers in general, 


who were not pviessed with long purses in par-| 


ticular, has 
advantage of 


have contrived to turn 
‘handsome revenue to themselves. 
quence, the music lover, the student, 


er, of humble 
to obtain any 


been wrested into a plan for the 
the rich and of the speculators, who 
a benefaction into a source of 
As a conse- 
and the teach- 
fortunate enough 
must be content to | 


means, if they are 
seats whatever, 


take them at the back of the hall, under the balcony. | 


Nearly all of the 
at the two auctions 


desirable places that were not sold 
have fallen into the hands of the 


speculators, and those to whom these performances 


‘are @ 
hearing them 


boon and an education, 


are debarred from 
without paying so great an advanced | 


cost that people who have nota well-stuffed pocket- | 
‘book cannot afford them. And so all but the well- 


to-do are shut out of the 
‘great extent, 
those who are not well-to-do that 


was for 
the concerts 


rehearsals, and to a 
out of the concerts; and yet it 


were largely intended, and it is also 


these who form the bulk of the genuine music lov- 
ers of Boston, for the rest, in tbe main, only follow 


| a fashionable 


fad and take a pride in paying high 


prices for tickets because it is the proper thing to 


\ do. 
the pleasure 


Many have resolved to deprive themselves of 


of attending the rehearsals and con- 


certs this season, determined that the speculators 
shall not derive from them their anticipated profits. 
‘As we have already said, the indignation over the 


business 


is great and bitter, 


and justly so, for 


- though Col. Higginson is doubtless still inspired by a 
’ generous desire to benefit the music-loving public at 


*“Jarge upon 
ed that such 


his original platform, it must be conced- 


desire counts for nothing in the results 


that have ensued; and that, practically, the concerts 


have no long 


eraclaim upon the gratitude of the 


community as a princely benefaction. The auction 


sales, with the enormous 


premiums paid, take, to 


all intents and purposes, the choice seats out of the 


reach of all except the wealthy, 


and the ticket spec- 


ulators do as much for what seats remain. There is 
something wrong in all this, but how it can be 


remedied it i 


s not easy to divine. 





OUR. UNMUSICAL $UMBO CONTEMPORARY. 


UR unmusical jumbo contemporary, the “ Yankee 
| Bassoon,” raises a weak wail in its last issue about 
the ‘ misrepresentative, vituperative " and “ vindictive 
rival,” &c., THE MUSICAL COURIER, i1d asserts with 
unbecoming rashness that z/ is a journai that never in- 
dulges in personalities, when on the same page, in an- 
other column, it has to apologize to Mr. Felix Jaeger, 
the orchestral conductor, who was savagely slandered 
in a previous issue. 

It states in another paragraph that it (the ‘“ Yankee 
Bassoon ’’) ‘makes more sacrifices for the cause of art 
than Mr. Higginson ever did or can make,” and then, 


alarmed bv the utter idiocy of the statement, remarks 
that “this is a bold assertion.” Bold indeed and utterly 


‘impudent. Here on one side we have a genuine musi- 
cal Mzecenas like Mr. Higginson, of Boston, who is do- 
ing all he can to foster and improve the cause of music 
in this country by actually sustaining a large orchestra 
at his own personal risk, and for this he is abused by 
men who know as little of music as they do of generosity 
and disinterestedness. | 

They vilify and abuse Mr. Higginson because he de- 
‘sires to bring a world famous conductor to these shores, 
and would erect, if they dared, a Chinese wall around us 
that would exclude all that benefits art. How often we 
hear that art has no clime, &c., but when it is put in 
practice here, the petty spite and jealous bickerings 
speedily send the idea to flight. 

We are told Mr. Nikisch has no more right to remain 
here than the organ grinder, &c., and that there must 
not be a law for the rich man and the poor man, &c. 
All of which is bosh, pure and simple, the “ pathetic fal- 
lacy” as Mr. Ruskin would call it. We need all the good 
musicians—be they conductors, vocalists or instrumen- 
talists—we can get, the more the better, and all ‘‘ know 
nothing” attempts to exclude them should be sternly 
frowned upon. 

The question is not so much Arthur Nikisch as it is 
whether America is going to make itself a musical 
Boeeotia by keeping out foreign talent on the plea 
that they are not “American.” Away with all such 
bigotry ; the country is large enough to support a hun- 
dred, a thousand new conductors, the ‘ Yankee Bas- 
soon” to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Nor do we have to make the admission of failure that 
ourunmusical Jumbo contemporarydoes. Our musical 
department is zo¢ published at a weekly loss, and we are 
patronized by all the dest professional musicians of the 
country,and by them are recognized as the standard 
musical authority of the music journals of the United 
States. 
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ducted 
and liberality than 
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promise made by the manage 


| futerests of Mr. Higginson have 


| }tne have nothing , , 
|} position taken by the management in arrang- | 
(ing the pjan for the sale, The concerts are 


ferea with the rights of patrons, and ‘all in 
all the sale has given the greatest satisfaction | 


oe largest proportion of those interested. 
Th 


e large prices paid for tickets, the aiffi- 
of. the substitutes employed in the 


given for the publie, and if one portion of the 
public gets the tickets, the other portion can- 
not have them, There is little use in arguing 
the vexed questions concerning these sales; 


| logic and reason are both ignored by the fault- 


| 


finders, and, as this has always been the case, | 
||| itis to be 


assumed that this peculiarity will 
always exist. Those who did not get tickets 
last year, and consequently grumbled, and 
who succeeded in getting them this year, look 
upon the unfortunates of this season with 
great Surprise, and denounce as unreason- 
able the verv complaints they themselves 
made a year axo. The ins always 
have failed to appreciate the feelings 
of the outs, and, however often the relative 
positions smay be changed, thegrule will con- 
tinue to hold true. A careful review of the 
prices received for tickets this year a8 com- 
pared with those vot last year, Shows that a 
little over $2000 was added to the receipts 
for the rehearsal tickets this year, and about 
$5000 more was given for the concert tickets 
‘this year than last, so that the gtoss receipts 
for the sate (all of the seats in the hall having 
been sold both for the rehearsals and con- 
certs) will be about $7000 over the amount 


and who desire to atiend the con- 
d bear iu mind that 1000 admis- 


skal, last year. All who have not secured 


||) sion tickets are still offered for sale for each 


rehearsal and concert, these being had at the 
box office on the dav of the performance, — 


= Among the prominent ticket purchas- 
ers who sent representatives to the Music 
Hall last week were Mr. J. Montgomery 


Sears, Dr. O. W.' Holmes, Mrs, J. L. Gard- 
ner, Miss Georgina lL.owell, Mr. J. H. Hecht, 
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culty of securing them and the untidy habits | 
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Pp se named is v enerall mit 
eat facemation io Peabo iene 


that the surest means to secure the repeal 
an objectionable law ts to seve entores, 


is coming. The American Musician tas f 


| ikisch favor a test of the issue prese best 
lowed up its movement in this matter by 


‘caustic criticisms upon the action of Mr, | | | 
Higginson in selecting Mr. Gericke’s suc-  — 
cessor, and answers the query pro | 
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pounded by many critics upon its course, 
as to who in America could have been 
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Jabor law appears to prohibit the coming to | | 
this country of Herr Nikisch for ths 


should be the case. It has often been sai 


and many supporters of the rights of Mr. 


vers 
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en inthe place of Herr Nikisch nam- 
| dng the followin “nnale 


lowing list of American musicians: 

Adolf Ly er cg E. A. McDowell, George 
|W, Chadwick of Boston, Theodore Thomas, 
Frank Van der Stucken, John ©, Reitzel, 
‘Victor Herbert, Edgar 8. Kelley and Americo 
Gori of New York; Charlies M. Schmitz of 
Stet yi Asger Hamerik and W. Edward 

) Pee Louis Hans Balatka of 
of St. Louis; Hans a0 : 
tav Hinrichs,of San Francisco. Whate 


of Baltimore; August Waldauer 


Individual opinion may exist as to the quai. 


fications of these 
the possible candidates for such a position 
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should be generally known, and their 
fully discussed, as subject is one in w 
all music lovers of America are intere 
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other, and in this matter it is quite as easy 
to prove the correctness of a given th 
it is to demonstrate its absurdity f 
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OUR UNMUSICAL FUMBO CONTEMPORARY. 


UR unmusical jumbo contemporary, the “ Yankee 
Bassoon,” raises a weak wail in its last issue about 
the ‘‘ misrepresentative, vituperative ”’ and “vindictive 
rival,” &c., THE MUSICAL COURIER, «1d asserts with 
unbecoming rashness that z¢ is a journa! that never in- 
dulges in personalities, when on the same page, in an- 
other column, it has to apologize to Mr. Felix Jaeger, 
the orchestral conductor, who was savagely slandered 
in a previous issue. 
It states in another paragraph that it (the ‘“ Yankee 
Bassoon ’’) ‘makes more sacrifices for the cause of art 
than Mr. Higginson ever did or can make,” and then, 


alarmed by the utter idiocy of the statement, remarks 
that “this is a bold assertion.” Bold indeed and utterly 


impudent. Here on one side we have a genuine musi- 
cal Mzecenas like Mr. Higginson, of Boston, who is do- 
ing all he can to foster and improve the cause of music 
in this country by actually sustaining a large orchestra 
at his own personal risk, and for this he is abused by 
men who know as little of music as they do of generosity 
and disinterestedness. 

They vilify and abuse Mr. Higginson because he de- 
sires to bring a world famous conductor to these shores, 
and would erect, if they dared, a Chinese wall around us 
that would exclude all that benefits art. How often we 
hear that art has no clime, &c., but when it is put in 
practice here, the petty spite and jealous bickerings 
speedily send the idea to flight. 

We are told Mr. Nikisch has no more right to remain 

here than the organ grinder, &c., and that there must 
not be a law for the rich man and the poor man, Mc. 
All of which is bosh, pure and simple, the “ pathetic fal- 
lacy’ as Mr. Ruskin would call it. We need all the good 
musicians—be they conductors, vocalists or instrumen- 
talists—we can get, the more the better, and all ‘‘ know 
nothing” attempts to exclude them should be sternly 
frowned upon. 
The question is not so much Arthur Nikisch as it is 
whether America is going to make itself a musical 
Boeotia by keeping out foreign talent on the plea 
that they are not “American.’”’ Away with all such 
bigotry ; the country is large enough to support a hun- 
dred, a thousand new conductors, the “‘ Yankee Bas- 
soon” to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Nor do we have to make the admission of failure that 
ourunmusical Jumbo contemporarydoes. Our musical 
department is zo¢ published at a weekly loss, and we are 
patronized by all the des¢ professional musicians of the 
country,and by them are recognized as the standard 
musical authority of the music journals of the United 
States. 
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position of the tickets for the reheigsals and 
concerts of the Boston Symphony) erchestra 
duriug the coming season. The ¢ mplaints 


‘made are not well founded, and any fair- 


minded, unprejudiced pe:son who will apply 
the same processes of reasouing to the sub- 
ject ofthis sale as are demanded ‘to under- 


si 
the Bcston Symphony Orchestra, at apy price, 
‘there isa method by which they may yet gratify 
their desire to listen to high-class orchestral 
‘concerts. oe 


Let a subscription paper be started, and 


le 


Stand the workings of the law of supply and ‘names and number of tickets desired placed 


demand the world over, will be forced to 
admit that these ticket sales huve been COll- 


| dueted with far more intelligence, fairness 


| no favoritism has been shown the personal 
| futerests of Mr. Higginson have never inter-_ 
fered with the rights of patrons, and all in & 
all the sale has given the greatest satisfaction » 

announcement of the coming, ot Herr Arthur 


| Nikisch to be the cond 

| culty of securing them and the untidy habits uctor of the Boston 
1 of - the 
|} line have 


| 


| 
| 
| 


tmade a year azo. ‘The ins 


' 
i 
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and liberality than is usually shown in CuMm- 
mercial transactions of any Class. Every 
romise made by the managers has been kept, 


to the largest proportion of those interested. 
The large prices paid for tickets, the aiffi- 
substitutes employed in the 


nite taken by the management in arrang- — 
I 


‘ y 4 onecerts are | ’ 
ig the pjan for the sale, Thee _ labor law appears to prohibit the coming to 


‘this country of Herr Nikisch for the | 


given for the public, and if one portion of the 
public gets the tickets, the other portion can- 
not have them. There is little use In arguing 
the vexed questions coacerning these sales; 
logic and reason are both ignored by the fault- 
finders, and, as this has always been the case, 
it is to be assumed that this peculiarity will 


always exist. Those who did not get tickets 
| last year, and consequently grumbled, and 


: | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 


who succeeded in getting them this year, look 
upon the unfortunates of this season with 
great Surprise, and denounce as unreason- 
able the verv complaints they themselves 
always 
have failed to appreciate the feelings 
of the outs, and, however often the relative 
positions smay be changed, thegrule will con- 
tinue to hold true. A careful review of the 
prices received for tickets this year as com- 
pared with those got last year, shows that a 
little over $2U00 was added to the receipts 
for the rehearsal tickets this year, and about 
$5000 more was given for the seo dang tickets 
this year than last, so that the gtoss receipts 

he gale (all of the seats in the hall having 
been sola both for the rehearsals and con- 
certs) will be about $7000 over the amount 
received last year. All who have not secured 
tickets, and who desire to atiend the con- 


' eerts, should bear ia mind that 1000 admis- 


sion tickets are still offered for sale for each 


rehearsal and concert, these being had at the 
box office on the dav of the performance. 


_— Among the promment ticket purchas- 
ers who sent representatives to the Music 
Hall last week were Mr. J. Montgomery 
Sears. Dr. O. W. Holmes, Mrs, J. L. Gard- 
ner, Miss Georgina l.owell, Mr. J. H. Hecht, 
Mrs. J. H. Blake, Mrs. R. C. Waterston, Mr. 
Clayton Johns, Mrs. Charles Fairchild. 
Samuel Carr, Jr.. Mrs. Fred L, Ames, 
Dr. Vincent Bowditch. Dr. W. P.| 
Wesselhoeft, Dr. G. H. Tilden, Dr. | 


H. L. Mc-se, Mr. Jobn Church of Cincin- . 


nati, Mrs. Lodge, Mr. G. IT. Morse, Jr., Mr. 
Lawrence Curtis. Mr. Lothrop ‘Thorndike, 
Dr. H.J Bigelow. Mr. Stackpole, Mr. 8. C. | 
Cobb, Mr. William Endicott, Jr.. Mr. R. M. | 
-Onshing, Mr. 'T. F. Cushing, Mr. B. «J. Lang. 
Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Prof. Paine, Mrs. Agas=iz, 
Mr. 8. P. Blake, Jr.. Dr. Shattuck, and Mr. 
S, A. Sargent. | 


Ul 
' 


nothing to do with the © 


ce calc ae 


upop it; let a committee be chosen to wait upon 
Mr. Van der Stucken or Mr. Theodore Thomas, - 
and the demand will doubtless be supplied to 
‘the utmost satisfaction of our disappointed 
‘music-lovers. Mustous. ia 


| 


pated ee SER ES a“. 44, Cu, 
THE NIKISCH ENGAGEMENT. | 
The issue presented’ by the engagement, or 


Symphony orchestra next season is calling | 
out alively discussion among musicians all | 
over the country. The fact that the contract — 


purpose named is very generally admitted, | 
an eat indignation is expressed that such | 
should be the case. It has often been said | 
that the surest means to secure the repeal 
an objectionable law ts to rigidly enforce if} 
and many supporters of the rights of Mr. 
Magen «feat a test of the issue presented by | 
is coming. ‘The American Musician has fol- 
jowed up its movement in this matter by 
caustic criticisms upon the action of Mr, 
Higginson in selecting Mr. Gericke’s suc-— 
eessor, and answers the query pro 
pounded by many critics upon its course, 
as to who in America could have been 
engaged inthe place of Herr Nikisch, by nam- 
ing the following list of American musicians: 
Adolf Neuendorff, E. A. McDowell, George 
W. Chadwick of Boston, Theodore Thomas, 
ank Van der Stucken, John OC. Reitzel, 
ictor Herbert, Edgar S. Kelley and Americo 
Gori of New York; Charles M. Schmitz of 
et Asger Hamerik and W. Edward 
Heimendahl of Baltimore; August Waldauer 
of St. Louis; Hans Balatka of Chicago; Gus- 
tav Hinrichs,of San Francisco. hatever 
individual opinion may exist as to the quali- 
fications of these gentlemen, it is well that 
the possible candidates four such a position 
should be generally known, and their merits 
fully discussed, as the bo. ere is one in which 
all music lovers of America are interested. 
Theory and practice often antagonize each 
other, and in this matter it 1s quite as easy 
to prove the correctness of a given theory as 
it is to demonstrate its absurdity froma | 
ractical standpoint. The more extended the | — 
iscussion of this matter the better will be | | 


the result if such discussions are conducted. 
in the right spirit. The coming of Mr. 
| Nikiseh in September will be awaited with 


iuterest, as the point at issue concerning his 
future plans in this country can only 
be tested when he lands at 
the port of New York and _ con 
fronts the government officials. there 

ho are charged with enforcing the laws as 
passed by Congress and interpreted by the 


treasury department. The late Charles Hale 


wus given to saying, when called upon to de- | 
bate some laW based upon theoretical princi 
les, “‘What we want in this case, Mr. 
eaker,is a law that will enforce itself.” - 
ether the contract labor law will “enforce — 
4tself” is a subject for those interested in this . 
{issue to consider. — Swat re 





Neither a Director nor a Foreigner. 


Edttors Musical Courter ! 


NOTICED in your journal last week an allusion to a 

‘‘tempest in a teapot’’ raised by the suggestion that an American be 
elected to succeed Mr. Gericke as director of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

In the article by Mr. Weld I noticed some statements which rather startled 
me, and after waiting till the tea green billows have subsided, that I may not 
be endangered by the undertow, I venture in with the honest intention of 
saving something from the wreckage. I think the idea of giving an Ameri- 

can a chance wasa good one; at least well meant, 
_ I think Mr. Weld’s idea, that no native could compete with Mr. Nikisch, 
from what I have heard of him, is correct, 

Would it not be possible to make some arrangement whereby a second con - 
ductor might be appointed to assist at the concerts in question? If this 
second conductor were an American I think a compromise agreeable to both 
factions would be effected, and would give some one a chance to school him- 
self for the office of first director. Opportunities like this are created for just 
that purpose in Germany. 

In this country-directors, like our young actors, are thrown into the water 
and forced toswim ordrown. This method is not as safe by any means as if 
they had a systematic training. The foregoing may seem like intrusion on 
my part, but I hope I will not be misinterpreted. It is merely given in the 
spirit of the good old deacon, who in his prayer said, ** Oh, Lord, we do not 
presume to dictate, but would merely advise and suggest.’’ I was surprised 
to find I had been paid the compliment of being mentioned as an available 
American ** director.”’ 

I was not at all surprised to find myself, as well as others, weighed and 
found wanting by Mr. Weld. Whatever bees may buzzin my bonnet, the 
musical directorial insect is not one of them, and I do not mind being ruled 
out, but I have very serious objections to being classed with ** All of these 
‘ American foreigners’ who may be good musicians, &c., but above all are 
not Americans, and came to this country to make money.’’ 

To my greed for gold I make no allusion, but as to my nationality being 
any other than American I will recall to your mind the case of Smuggles v, 
Biffin. The defendant in the action was charged with being the owner of a 
| dog who had violently assaulted the person of the plaintiff, and damages asked 
in the sum of $10,000. This declaration the defendant denied, and alleged : 

1. At the time of the assault the dog was ill. 

2. The dog was toothless. 

3. The dog was dead. 

4. Defendant had never had a dog. 

With this case as a precedent, Il make a similar plea, viz., That Il am no 
foreigner, and assert : 

1, That I am a naturalized citizen. 

2. That I was born in this country, 

3. That my father and his wife, Miss Mary C. Bingham, of this city, were 
also born in this country. 

4. That their fathers and mothers were also. 

s, That their fathers and mothers were also. 

6. That my father’s family settled in Massachusetts in 1712. 

7. That my mother’s family settled in the same State in 1635. 

Truly yours, 


a 


o—- 


EpGAR S$. KELLEY. 
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HERR NIKISCH AND PETTY CRITICS. 

A paper published in New York, the 
mafioan Musician by name, has called atten- 
tion to,the possibility of some objection being 
made tothe landing of Herr Arthur Nikisch 
in this country, assuming that the contract 
labor law might be brought. to bear-in this 
case. It is very much to be regretted that pub- 
licity--which the American Musician does not 
command—should have been given to this 
paragraph by its quotation in the Sunday Her- 
ald. Otherwise it would nover have been 
known, as the general character of the Ameri- 
can Musician is such as to consign its contents 
to profound oblivion. However, now that the 
discussion has been raised, it is somewhat in- 
teresting. The American Musician refers to 
the “musicians (?) of this country who believe 
that it was not necessary to send abroad for a 
conductor to succeed Gericke, when so many 
(the italics are mine] capable conductors could 
have been secured in this country.” 

It would be highly instructive if the Amer- 
ican Musician would publish a list of the mul- 
titudinous first-class conductors attainable in 
America. Anyone at all familiar with 
Nikisch’s magnificent qualifications would 
realize that there are only two men in America 
today who could be mentioned even in the 
same breath with him. One probably. his su- 
perior— but completely unattainable for Boston 
—Anton Seidl; the other possibly his equal, 
Theodore Thomas, neither of whom, it should 
be observed, are Americans. It is very far 
from my wish to discourage native talent, 
but the uncontrovertible fact remains that 
—~leaving the “so many” aside—the Amer- 
ican Musician cannot name 4 single 
individual American capable of taking 
charge of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
A post of this nature requires a man who has 
years of experience in conducting concert 
music of the highest class. There is none 
such here. The American Musician goes on 
to say that there will “be no tears shed” if 
Herr Nikisch is shut out. {It is hardly worth 
while arguing with a paper of this ciass; but 


this is sheerly absurd. Such sweeping state- 
ments are completely in the character of a 
paper which has never had the true interest of 
inusic, aS an art, at heart, and which, for- 
tunately, reaches very few people, otherwise 
it might do infinite harm. Vay 

One thing is certain, that Mr. Higginson has 
doubtless made all his arrangements with 
complete good judgment and forethought, 
and with the best interests of the orchestra 
and the musical public at heart. It would be 
wiser if the American Musician should con- 
fine its efforts to chronicling the doings of the 
pianoforte makers and other similar topics 
which are more within the scope of the alleged 
‘*musical”’ pee of this country as at_present 
constituted. ARTHUR WELD. 
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cian has followed up its | 


r by caustic criticisms 
Higginson in selec 
ke’s successor, and, answers the 
ded by many critics upon 
course, as to who in America could have been 
engaged in the place, of Herr Nikisch, by 
naming the following list of American 
musicians: Adolf Neuendorff, E A. Mce- 
Dowell, George ad 
Theodore Thomas, 
John ©. Reitzel, Victo 
ley and Americo Gori of New harles 
M. Schmitz of Philadelphia, A merik 
and W. Edward Heimendahl 0 Baltimore 
August Waldauer of St. Louis, Han Balatka of 
Chicago, Gustav Hinrichs of San Francisco. 


One is instantly struck by the distinctly 
American flavor of this list of names. With 
the exception of Mr. Chadwick (Mr. McDowell 
makes no pretensions as @ conductor, believe) 
there is not a single genuine American name 
on the list. Let us look at the matter more 
closely, and from a purely professional—let us 
say musical—point of view. Tobe a conduc- 


age from the Sun- | - 


tor in the highest sense of the word, | 


one must be 


more than an admirable | 
musician. It is a peculiar gift, and many of | 


the greatest musicians have not possessed it | 
in the least degree. Tt also requires unceasing i 
training and practice. Herr Arthur Nikisch | 


has officiated as conductor of the Leipsic 
Opera House for more than ten years. He has 
conducted numbets of times ali the standard 
classical operas, and has brought out under 
his own supervision many new works. One 
may say without exaggeration that for ten 
years he has conducted either important re- 
hearsals or actual performances every day. 


He was named by Levy as his preferred suc- | 
cessor at Bayreuth; and in general musical | 
circles he is reckoned as one of the five or six | 
greatest conductors in Europe. As competi- | 
tors with him, the American Musician brings | 
forward a list of gentlemen who have officiated | 


| 
| 


| 


; 


for some time as conductors of the numerous | 


small orchestras and choral societies 1n differ- 


ent American cities, holding probably one or | 


two rehearsals a week, with amateur singers 
and “scratch” orchestras. Is this im the least 
just, or is it even honorable? All of these 


“American foreigners” may 


; 
’ 
} 
i] 
; 
’ 
’ 
‘ 


} 


Arthur Nikisch, who came in at this port on the 


Liverpool steamer yesterday? The report was | 
w York on a Bremen steam- 
fort to know that the 
ho have no Ameri- 


that he would go to Ne 
er. Itisatany rate a com 
alleged schemes of Germans W 
can blood in their veins nor a bit of genuine 


Americanism in their hearts were thus possibly 


thwarted. 


musicians, and doubtless are, but they lack 
the training, the experience, the daily practice 
of conducting, and above all they are not 
Americans. They came to this country be- 


cause they hoped to make money here. Herr ' 


Nikisch comes probably in precisely the same 
spirit; but being the better man, he gets a 
position which very few of the others would 


even have applied for, This same society of | 


musicians in New York which intends to con- 


test the landing of Nikisch in this country | 


is chiefly composed of Germans. Why did 


they come here? Evidently because they eX-*) 
pected to make money—more money than | 
they could make at home. Why do they pro- | 
test the landing of Herr Nikisch? Evidently | 
because there is not @ man in the society who} 


feels himself competent to fill the position 
himself, and immediately we have @ living 
example of the “dog-in-the-manger” argu 
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are only two men in America today who could 
‘be mentioned even in the same breath with 
him,” etc., etc., Seidland Thomas. Mr. Chad- 
wick, the only eligible American on the list. I 
venture to say would never offer himself asa 
competitor of Herr Nikisch. The other gen- 


tlemen mentioned are not Americans in the 
true sense of the word. This brings us face to 
face with the fact that we have no Americans 
Thy deepal do such work. And why should we? 


oes not make a man a conductor to direct a | 


couple of chorus rehearsals a week in a club | 
- servedly respected by his’ fellow musicians. 


composed of amateurs. ‘There is no art so 
difficult, so elusive—so dependent upon daily 
practice--as that of the conductor. However, 
the hinging point of the whole argument lies 
hore. there is really to be a society for the 
protection of American musicians, let it be so 
arranged as to protect Americans. If wé are 
to really have American art (and no other), let 
us shut out a// foreigners. In short, let us gu 
back twenty-five years at a jump and see what 
wereally can do by ourselves. But let us 
have no German societies in this country rul- 
ing out their own countrymen. Let us have 
mo disgruntled musicians opposing their 
evident superiors. Let us have American 
music! And where are we to get it? 
' We have been dependent on foreign countries 
‘for many generations, and probably shall be 
for atleast one more. But until we can stand 
on our own feet let us gratefully accept all the 
“assistance we can obtain anc put it to good 
use. Mr. Gericke did magnificent -work in 
this coun’ry and it has borne fruit far and 
wide, Mr. Higginson has endeared himself in 
the heart of every genuine music lover in the 
whole land. So let the good work goon. And, 
above all things, 1f the American Musician 


of any other similar coerney wishes toargue on | 


| be played by the Boston Symphony Orches- 


American lines, let them, for heaven’s sake, 
produce some American names, and nota 
score of men wha came tothis country precisely 
as Herr Nikisch is coming today. 

ARTHUR WECD. 


\ LA nt | renin | f» 
Z (viGericke—Nikisch— Paine, vite 


A correspondent of the American Musician 


writes from Boston a communication con-. 
cerning Mr. Gericke and the Boston sym- | 
phony orchestra, which contains acorrect | 
Tempest Music,’’ 
_ Overture, 
No. 2, 


bad taste in the arrangement of the num- = Overture, 


estimate of that conductor, and in the course 
‘of which he says: “His programs always 
showed poor judgment in the selection and 


‘bers, the general effect of a concert being 
often monotonous in the extreme. Although 
compelled to acknowledge his success as a 
drili master, his critical listeners were soon 
convinced that he did not reach the height of 
aliberal and comprehensive musician. 
have yet to meet one of his players who re- 

garded him as pussessei of more than fair 
talent. Tothem he wasadrili master who 
worried and wearied them with excessive 
fussing over passages, and, consequently, 
without exception, | think the musicians 

' were giad when his contract expired «nd his 
relations with them as their conductor had 
ceased. He didn’t succeed either in com- 
-mManding their confidence or gaining their 
affection. Kather a sad spectacle after an as- 
sociation of five years.’’ 

Going on to speak of Mr. Nikisch the 
‘writer says: ‘He is also aware of tne fact 
‘that Boston is the home of that renowned 
‘musician and only eminent composer of 
America, Prof. John K. Paine, whose genius 
has earned him fame abroad-as well as at 


| conferred on the 


Pd, © 


good, especially in view of the fac v 
| 
_ are Americans, and no news has up to the 
| en, been received of their deaths! Prof. 
| Paine is entitled to tne respect of American 
musicians not on accountof his fame, for 
fame sometimes comes when undeserved, 
but for his writings, which are of sterling 
| worth and prove his scholarship, even if 
_ they in some instances do not show 
_ that warmth and inventive power which 
| One would be giad to see in everything com- 


|'ing from the pen of a man who is so de- 


But he should pray to be delivered from his 
friends if thisisa sample of their labors in 
his behalf. ‘*Comparisons are odious,” but 
What shall be said of an assertion of. this 
sort and in such a case, which calmly and 
deliberately denies that any comparison is 
possible? Mr. Paine is not the only Amer- 
ican composer whose works have received 
recognition abroad, and if some one would 
muzzie such injudicious champions as the 
Boston gentleman a real benetit would be 
: modest and unassuming 
musician who would no doubt blush that such 
a statement should ever be made and dis- 
credit thereby be cast on his coileagues. 


| Both pitiable and absurd is it to find The 
American Musician, a paper seeking to gain 
an intelligent clientele, especially in Boston, 
taking to itself the credit of “having opened 
the eyes of the successor of Mr. Gericke to 
the fact that there are American composers 
in this country whose works are worthy to 


tra.”’ To find it asserting that “although he 


| lived within a stone’s throw of Prof. Paine, 
' Mr. Gericke never discovered that the dis- 


' under his direction.’’ 
_ played under Mr. Gericke’s direction in Bos- 


| tinguished American composer had ever 


written anything worthy of being produced 
The American works 


ton, in the order of their performance, are: 
T. J. Paine; Concert 

Arthur Whiting; Symphony 
in B flat, G. W. Chadwick; 

“In the Mountains,’ Arthur 
Foote (two performances); Rhapsody for 
Orchestra and Pianoforte, H. H. Huss: 
“Consolation,’’ for Orchestra, Otto Floer 
sheim; Overture, ‘‘Melpomene,”’ G. W. Chad” 
wick (two performances); Elevation for Or. 
chestra, Otto Floersheim; Symphonie Fan- 
tasia, Otto Singer; Nuptials, IF. Korbay; 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Arthur Whiting; Concerto for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra, Max Vogrich: Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra, No. 2, in E minor, E. A. 
MacDowell; “An Island Fantasy,” J. K. 
Paine. Prof. Paine’s name begins and ends 
the list; ‘‘An Island Fantasy” was written 
especially at Mr. Gericke’s request. By the 
way, it does not yet appear that Mr. Nikisch 
will elevate the native composer even as hh 
as Mr. Gericke, at least, not through the 


heavy German haze which envelopes his first _ 


four programmes. 
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Boston Conductor. 


Glimpses of Mis Life in Leipsic—He 
Chats About His New Duties with ! 
the Symphony Orchestra—A Recent 
Photograph Reproduced—To Arrive 
in September. | 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPsic, June 20, 1889. After the tur- 
moil of Paris itis a welcome change to turn 
one’s steps towara Germany. The exposl- 
tion is an undeniable success, but Paris can- 
not be thoroughly enjoyed in an exposition 
year. The success of the exposition is at the 


| expense of the visitors to the city, who, 


whether they enter the gates of the great 
display or not, suffer from the increased | 
bustle and crowd, and must pay their full | 
proportion of its great cost. The latter feat- 
ure is very marked. Arriving at the samé 
hotel at which a stay of some weeks was 


made a year or two before, one is met by a 


greatly enhanced seale of prices for the same 
rooms and a new tariff for meals, which, it 1s 
explained, exist during the exposition season 
only. Expostulation only brings out the re- 
ply that the advance is rendered necessary 


| by the increased cost of service and food in- 


cident to the exposition. Even the boot- 
blacks at the street corners have met in sol- 


emn conclave, and have agreed that no boots 
shall be polished gave at a charge of 20 
centimes (4 cents), just double the time hon- 
ored rate. 

All this, as has been already hintea, makes 
the traveller long for more restful scenes, 
and here in Leipsic the quiet city is even, 


_ stiller than usual, since there is everywhers, 


even from Germany, which is supposed to 
cherish no great affection for France and its 
works, a positive exodus toward the gay city. 
Naturally, on arrival, a true Bostonian di- 
rects his first steps toward the handsome 
Stadt Theatre, where presides, as the heaa 
of allithings musical, Herr Arthur Nikisdh, 
who is soon to wield the baton over the or- 
chestra which Boston, with pardonable pride, 
elaims to be the orehestra par e@x- 
cellence of all America, And certainly. 
to digress a moment, a hearing of the 
famous orchestra of M. Colonne at a concert 
riven in the spacious and beautiful music 
hall ofthe Trocadero in Paris, does not in- 
dicate that in that quarter at least? Boston 
has anything to learn, Escaping the pitfalls 
that beset a stranger in Germany by the | 
slightest possible inkling of the language, | 
and a fortunate exercise of a Yankee’s pro- | 
verbial talent for guessing, the bureau or bus- | 
iness department of the theatre is shortly 
reached. In response to a card there soon 
appeared a short. lithe man, with dark and 
rather sallow complexion, thoughtful face 
and expressive eyes. Greetings were ex- 
changed and the writer thus obtained his 


- first view of Herr Arthur Nikisch, who is to 


become a familiar figure to musical Boston. 


| con grratulations. 
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An Interview with'tie Coming | “~~ 


5 


HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH.. 


of Herr Nikisch was made public appear to 
have been taken from an vlad photograph that 


| fails to give an accurate idea of his personal 


appearance now. In order that HERALD 


readers nay become familiar with the coming 


director of the Symphony concerts, I send 
herewith a photograph of recent 


@ Wa 
presents Herr Nikisch as he looked when I 
Chatted with Him 
in the interest of the Boston musical publie. 
After a few moments of conversation, Mr. 
Nikisch excused himself to attend a rehearsal 
of the opera of the *“‘Huguénots,” which was 
to be given the same evening. Later, in the 
pleasant rooms of the Hotel de Prusse, finely 


situated on the Ross Platz, and in front of 
the pew promenade, the interview was con- 
tinued, with the occasional kina assistance of 
Mr. Meery, the stage manager of the Stadt 
Theatre, who will be pleasantly remembered 
by Bostonians as not long since a member of 
the Boston Museum company. Mr. Nikisch is 
evidently full of anticipation of the pleasure 
of entering upon a work so congenial in a 
field so much broader than that which he now 
occu,.es. From American visitors and. resi- 
dents he has already received flattering im- 
pressions of the orchestra and the public 
with which he is to cast his lot. The watchful 
care of the management has already made 


The pictures published in- 
' the Boston papers soon after the engagement 


zt 
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him acquainted with the few piace where - 
5 


change may be necessary or de 


rable, and he. 


is on the alert to secure the few artists now 
needed. The names of tnose he will say with, 


him he will soon be able to annonnce, 
sponse to an 
works he would take over witn him, he 

that, having been turnished with the cata- 
locue of the library of the orchestra, he found 


' it to contain everything that could be desired, 


the Euro- 
, AD 
, to 


and to be as complete as those of 
ean orchestras. After a pleasant talk 
hour and a-half the interview termin 


inquiry as to what- ifany, new 
quiry new 
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“expression: | Ht Dat GEO e ovar e orchestra, of ay elcome to many people, = =§ | most magnificent Cir Sitch. he. con- 
in | this theatre Aich numbers about 75. The he Artnur Nikisch was born on » 12th of “superb manner in hich he | con- 
f yers were grouped. arou 1d him in an ens oa October, 1855, in a sn 1 town called Szent- ucted the concerts of the last “Toukunstler- 
. a tar’ B cs nigs di precsrinen ree tig yee mee a ae Miklos, situated in the principally? of Liech- orsaminlung in 1883 -brought him a pro- 
Be A eda lee too ibe arte te and parquet, $0 in Mi ota. Hus father occupied the position | fusion of orders and decorions from all 
that only the head of the conductor was vist- eS of head steward and «auditor the | over the country. He also conducied on 
ble. Boston concert goers: who have for five s prince, ank was himselfao entiusiastic musl- pe occasions In the Gewandhaus as 
: years watched with interest the slight spot of cal ama.eur. In earliest childhood the boy inicke’s sul.stitute, and has also given 
; aft 1 | white on the crowo of the former leader of : showed such extraordinary talent that bis | Many remarkably successful concerts with 
place was to be made g the Symphony ercheetra will be iuterested to | pareuts determined to educate him as a| his own theatre orchestra. More SRDOCRNy 
Bs © earded here as the embodiment at kpow that nu suck mark of distinction 18 as parsician, He began his studies with the | noteworthy, however. is the mauner in whic 
‘ence of the | yet apparent ov thatof Herr Nikish., He has violin, and he mastered this instrument with | he conducted the recent monster concerts of 
y , & busby head of black hair, whieh is apt to as- such ease and so completely that at the early | the Liszi. society. With them he achieved 
sume a slightly unkempt appearance as the age of 8 he appeared Ip public with most ex- , & success which caused ali the noted German 
évening wears 00, He covtrols bis orchestra traordinary success—in fact, the young prod- critics to acknowledge that Arthur Nikiscb 
aud guides choruses atid soloists with the igy received a genuine ovation. His first stud- 38 one of the most brilliant and taleuted liv- | 
eusy, gracefa) motion of one who Is thor- ies in harmony aud organ playing were made ng conductors, voth in the theatre and on | 
oughly familiar with ais score and has his under the direction of the organist Prociazka | the concert stage. | 
forces well under control. The tremendous in ihe neighbouring town of Buschtowitz, and | He has :eceivea countless offers to leave 
passages in Meverbeer’s opera offer a constant in all branches the lad made such remarkable | Leipsic. Frankfort, Vi una, Cassel, Caris- 
temptation toward overpow¢éripg orchestral rogress as to enavie him to enier the Royal ; ruhe and Munpheim have all vied with one 
foree; yet pot once was the due proportion of onservatory in Vienna at the unusually | another in unsuccessiul :ttempts to induce 
vements vocul aud instrumental work lost, It would early age of 11. Here he worked harder than him to leave his beloved Leipsic; but it seems 
ise of the future seem that in this feature, which waa one of ever, and especially devoted himself to all the reserved for the most tmportant art city of 
beloved @ has not yet Mr. Gericke’s éspecial excellencies, nothing 1s technical branches of composition, with such the new world to have finally overcome his 
in a position in Let sic to exercise M4 to be lost by the changes. success that two years later (being ¢. en only | scruples, and induced him to conquer new 
potion, ited his freest elon in the makin ve Opera in Germany usually begins at 6:30. 13 years old) he seuta strony sextei to an fields. 
ia mes. He has met with enthusi te At 10. therefore, the performance Was over opel) competition, and unanimously received The musical world of Leipsic is in genuine 
ba tio t the concerts he has gi . ag et and there was lime for a few minutes’ conver- the first prize. He remained at the con- | distress, for they feel o ly tuo keenly that it 
ene a. ye for the most part e. hows to sation with Herr Nikish atthe cate connected | servatory for eight years, during which time will be impossibie to replace him. He has 
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‘not prepared b himself. In wha he has hours, and after a pleasant interchange of medal for violin playing. One of his coupo- and between these four genuises and the sec- 
yas ae done in Leipsic however, the hent of farewell greetings the interview terminated, sitions—a cantata for solo, chorus and orches- | ond flight there is a wide gap. But Leipsic’s 
his genius has been clearly manifested, and to be resumed, if all goes well, in Boston, Herr tra—was su successful as to be co: stantly re- loss ig our gain, and it remains only for the 
Als & , y , Nikisb having engaged passage from Bremen 4 pep and as a 8,ecial honor (and tribute to | Boston public to show genuine appreciation 
5 Mis Concerts in Berlin in the steaner of Sept. 7. is abilities : 8 a copductor-compose!), on the | of the good fortune wisich has given the local 
wholly controlled by him were a marked ar ‘ eee Pals e bat * ones estates of = a ah (ed ght pees Fate Bes neers ar ae a i ne tote a Ped 
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“tistie success. The announcement for the | of personal affection for and artistic pride in wae ae teomaely popular with AK Mis fellow- | misstep, . 
Tousen was, as has already been stated, the - the bog as ich te iste it “fog classes - the students, among whom were Motte and Faure, 
“Huguenots,” and the rendition was a de- | people, and from a favorable oppurtunity to who especially reco.nized his exiravrdinary 
hse a judge personally of bim and his work, Jeaves taleut for conducting, and as a arting gilt | S , 
J . , 
MW ht. It has been the writer’s experience to | jo room to doubt that the musical life of Bos- from his class lie aan presented with a mates THE NIKISCH IS UE. 
listen to many performances of Meyerbeer’s+} ton is to receive through Herr Arthur Nikish nificeut and eostly baton. 4 
f mous work. Particularly fresh in the mem- S Lan Nie et less marked yr Je yet jn Ra immediacy owe ye - nae a | Deval Sir 
OT 7 : rized the two previous administrations the first violinists at the hoya pera, and). «T 
outlier at SE ee ee Paris. yorvnlans which haye become treasured epochs in its obtaining this honorable push ton without the | Warren Davenport Reviews the 
‘PPlendid stage setting and general surround, | © SUT ee » tron least aimoully, be occupier epost. ossible Situation 
} n SU. * 
bie features of the’ performance, ot Practical instruction in conductl:ig. Durlig 
inful attempts of the principal MUSICAL MAT TERS this time he played through an enuorinous ' 
were the only justification for | 7 ° repertoire of operatic and concert music, and 
rpowering predominance of the or- —_ had constantly before |.im the spiendid ex- | A Fair Presentation of the Questions 
eee conte ‘oon? os elogady ag ae? re Th *1-8 PEt and a magnificent oof his experi Involved—The Liberal Spirit of Mr. 
By contrast, the rendition under be Git N1i- © Career of Arthur Nikisch — = 2 We. oa S a nage ne wine Higginson Commended—Possibilities 
kish’s direction was one long to be remem- ent W he celebrated manager, aa . as 
Bored bythe wien aathe fines ot ty eyes | OND armpneny Seen ouuain, ioLeipne; and, wascisialled a9 | ot ee 
4 3 fortune to enjoy. To be sure, the “s Public. 
a wealth of Oy. talent found in Before long an artist will arrive in Boston, where at that time Anton Se:del was 


— mus! The vener 


Fr. Bauman, Fr. Moran-Olden, Fri. Urtner, who is probably not only destined to enjoy fliciating 8 ohief conductor. He ,emained in the controversy carried on in the columns 
Herr Gessner and Herr Stierlin would go far | the greatest popularity in this city, but also this p sition for a year, drilling the chorus 
to make the success of any fore But the 
‘1 ikis 


was every- to occupy for the next three years practically pperas and opereitas, but Neumann’s experl- alien contract law, and in the effort to defend 
where apparent. No opportunity for fine ef- the most important musica! position in this neve had shown him that he had fouvd a} the rights of American musictans against 
Tf aotars shee, oo Ka ei bad the ere? country. The work of the Boston Symphony = ogee wonder, aad 8b ioe ee Sorre foreign importations and to uphold the inter- 
gvenmne of opera in Germany | is ememorabie orchestra certainly entitles this institution to House as head conductor, where he hasbeen | ests of American art, in which Mr. Higginson 
wn nee. It is an _ inspiring spec- be considered as the finest orchestra in this dg — He = ie pgs = bb poh and the affairs of the Boston Symphony or- 
on with one o ms agnifice:. - 

as : to ‘the: yor country, and one of the four or five Anes! formances of “Tannhauser” ever heard in | chestra are the bone 7 regent ye Shy 
tant affair. No dress sults | orchestras in the world. This being so, the Leipsic, and from that moment he was wul- | afraid the above independent and vigorously , 

it is as far as possible ' musical rank of its conductor is undis- wore aoknowiedEre. be ands 4 en | edited journal has not accorded Mr. Higwin- 

, ‘d aud luportan v 1 1 ° | 

ared Mer the ped cha putea, and the fact that very shortly the tis po exagveration to say that he has done | son the credit due him for what he has A et 

cons tothe rulein 2° incumbent of this position will be among more for music in Leipsie than any other iidi- | ously done for the cause of art in ston. 

s, they t f us justifies the curiosity which is felt by all vidual can justly claim. Under his care | Q\e at all familiar with the career of Mr. 

tl » house: " and «irec.1ou_ the Leipsic Theatre orchestra — Gericke as conductor of the Boston Symphony 
ally 80 rigorous a _ Music lovers as to his artistic personality. It has gained a European fame which entitles it | ye 

sion. The enti dience, is probably no exaggeration to say that no | to an equal, or even superior, place to the orchestra must agree with the Boston cor 
mer with 


wapdhaus orchesira. Nikisch has also usician fre 
*y, id A ae erisees Bal ani- one has evor been awaited in Boston With 80 arin these years in Leipsic, distinguished respondent of the American M 
Of (RD: ted bs 


yongay 
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much eager curiosity and interest as falls to hax a concert conductor garding the un-.imerican, partisan course © 
om x erious stud himself quite a8 much ax ac 
~ apprec’ a toe ot ores dl bri fn the share ot our new “capel-meister,” aud, as iu the theatre, and (this williudeed be ap- of this Austrian drillmaster, who failed 
De ee es tailed to elicit applause at the time, therefore, a short biographical sketch of the preciated ere iu Boston) he is varticulary to prove himself @ great conductor or 


iseaemaas programme maker. A per- | 06: himself in the cause of Amer 


mets 
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pulse of Mr. Higginson in the cause of art, 


and his desire to accord the musical public - 


"opportunities before unknown in Boston. But 
when the Boston correspondent of the Amer- 
jean Musician says that “Mr. Higginson and 
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_ hig set run the machine,” he does Mr. Higgin- | 


‘a great injustice, and leads the readers 
‘the American Musician to infer that the 
susical public of Boston has no chance in the 
erprise instituted for their benefit. Iam 

. that I make a very fair statement when 
Mr. Higginson is not personally 

with 60 of the 5000 persons who 

the audiences at the reg- 
rehearsals and 

1 say 


persons, beeause 


the audiences | 


‘of about 2500 listeners at each of the above | 


“named occasions are composed of almost en- 
| different people. 


The $12 tickets | 


for the series of both afternoon and even- | 
ing concerts are put up al auction on two | 
days within a week, and are knocked off to , 


‘them. The whole affairis entirely open and 
above board, and the public attention is called 
b ‘the date of the sale through the columns 
' of the dally press in a very. liberal advertise- 
“ment of the same. Mr, Higazinson reserves 


f 
00 on sale, and these are paid for by his 


f 

-modates, at a price corresponding with the 
| amount paid at auction for the og ere seats 
Lapeen 4 the general public bidding upon 
them, Thi 


ends, Whom he thus very properly accom- 


“ 
#1 
7 


23 a few tickets, less. than 50 out of the 


s is the beginuing and end of the 
 - (Privileses of ‘‘Myr. Higginson 
“and his set.” No tair-minded person can com- 
plain of such a dispensation. 
clique that usurps the privileges of these occa- 
‘gions. There isalarge fashionable element 

present, but it is composed of ‘‘sets’”’ entirely 

distinct from one another, as well as from Mr. 
-Hiigginson’s friends. The great bulk of the 
pu ers of both series of tickets, those 
‘sold at auction and the lesser priced ones sold 
at the box office, are included in what may be 
‘termed the ordinary musical public interested 
jn coucerts of a symphonic character, 
Let us look this matter squarely in the face 
and see if Mr. So ri ye has not been a ben- 
-efactor to the mus cal public of Boston. Be- 


instituted his the 
tor 


concerts 
hearing symphonic 
d about disappeared. 
1 Association series 
-Yy defunct 

gical public. T 


7% progres 
Tapes fntied of fi ancial su 
) he n 
game musical public, When 
fa .up rose Mr. Higginson 
that be would give 24 public 
‘the same number of concerts weekly at the 
popular prices of 26 and 50 cents per ticket 
Aevording to location. The enterprise would 
: oo fail tke those which had depended upon 
_the musical public, for he would pay the de- 
ficit im every case out of his own 
privat ds. He procured what he 
‘eonsi: the’ ? gga talent 4 possiies 
hoth | ictor and ers, and assure 
thee ve aoe that he prould have full contro] 
musical affairs, with no interference what- 
, which respect he has kept his word 
ly tothe present time. He paid the 


th mever may choose to bid the highest upon | 


fault. 


Same Musical Public 
that had refused to support its local orches- 
tra, as well as Theodore Thomas’, to say 
nothing of letting Anton Rubinstein, Wienlaw- 
gk1, Wilhelmj, Pauline Lucca and other great 


emptv benches, that rushed 
when Mr. Higginson opene 
Mr. Higginson thought of getting a conductor, 
he naturally said: ** Well, 


- representatives in the art perform to almost — 
ell-meli for seats — 
his doors, When | 


‘theodore Thomas | 


is the most eminent conductor in America, 
and he could not, with a superb orchestra, | 


induce the musical public of Boston to 


-gupport his fine concerts: all the local 


There is no | 


| musical public 
i gcountry? There are a score or 


of this 


talent has tried its hand and failed with 
the home organizations; now what can I do 
but look abroad for a novelty.” It was the 
most natural thingin the world. The new 
broom, Mr, Henschel, re clean, and be- 
hold, the first series went with eclat, the 
second and third likewise. Then came the 
change, and with Mr. Gericke the interest 
and premiums still adyanced—it wasn’t Mr, 
Higginson and “his set” that kept up the ex- 
citement, it was this anxious musical public, 
which had been formerly so conspicuous by 
ts absence. Inreality, not one-half of the 
musical public who wanted tickets procured 


them. 
At this point a great opportunity was pre- 
sented for some other less philanthropic, per- 


eee 


haps, citizen to start another similar enter- | 


thus 


satisfy the yearnings 
former 


rise, and 
ae latent 


community | 


which now was so alert to the situation, | 


My readers will observe that no one yet has 
done it. Here, also, ia the overflow, still ex- 
ists the opportunity for patriotism to bloom 
in uphoiding an American enterprise, with 
an American conductor, American orchestra, 


| and an opportunity for the hearing of Amer- 


ican compositions. I would not have my 


_yeaders understand that, because of this 


rosperous look upon the face of it, that Mr, 


igginsce has hela taith with the i:nusical. 
Db 


ublie other than through an accompanying 
foss of money each season, a sum that, I dare 
gay, during the eight years past amounts to 
not less than $150,000, if not $200,000, 
deficit. Has any other single individual con- 
tributed so liberally toward the benefit of the 
in this or in any other 
more 
in Boston as rich as Mr. 

if not more so, but although 
deeply in music themselves, they 


of men 
Higginson, 
interested 


| would see the musical public in tophet before 


they would bleed to tle extent that he has 
in sustaining the Boston symphony concerts, 
In New York there are a hundred or more 
millionaires, with many in Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Chicago, etc., but we hear nothing of 
them imitating Mr. Higginson’s example, 
Thereisa combination of rich men in 
York that carries along the loss of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, but the most 
that they have ever been called upon to con- 


ew - 


tribute per year is less than $3000. Multiply - 
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digginson toward th 
ae , . + 
he 


1, 
ae 


vb 
have in his “peat 


th in tu 
have said this little that 


which £ trust will serve to those abroad as an 
ty toward the 


index of his extreme hiberali 
musieal public of his native city. 
Mr. Higginson’s avili ) 
cau art, the un-American characteristics of 
Gericke, the anticipated appearance of nis 
successor, Mr, Nikisech, and the unfortunate 
existance of an alien law that can disturb the 
plans of such a public benefactor as Mr, 
Higginson, I will say somethin another time, 
ARREN DAVENPORT. 


As regards 


Panty A& ~ SH 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
In my article in last SUNDAY’s HERALD 


concerning the service Mr. Higginson might | 


do his countrymen through encouraglug 


| native talent, but a slight indication of what 
 stimulatea the suggestion presented itself. 
In every department of art and science» 
Americans are rapidly advancing to the very | 


front rank of eminence. Why should the 
musical creations of our countrymen lag be- 
hind the other arts. 
music we have aireeee made great strides, 
and have gained pubiie recognition. If we 
are ever to become widely noted as a musical 
nation, however, it must come through the 
efforts of our native composers. They alone 
can ereate an American school of music. 
Italy, Germany and France have long since 
established thelr identity in this direction 
through the encouragement and support of 
their native composers. But of what use is it 
for an. American to devote his life to com- 
position if he is never &> be accorded a fair 
hearing of his works? And where can he 
expect to hear them if not in his own 
country and with the assistance of his own 
countrymen. We cannoi expect much, if any, 
assistance from a foreigner, especially one 
who has no sympathy with us, and we caiunot 
expect any from an alien. Consequenty the 
most direct way out of the difficulty is to 
have the control ot our musical affairs in the 
hands of Americans, or at all events in 


charge of those who are sincerely interested 


in our welfare. This being my belief, I sug- 
gested an American_conductor for our Sym- 
phony orchestra. We appreciate the ad- 
vantages derived from hearing the works of 
other schools of music, but the step of prog- 
ress also demands that the works of our own 


composers who have been stimulated Co | 
kindred efforts should have their share of at-— 
in their own country. | 


tention, certainly 
Gericke, while here, devoted his time largely 
to the display of the compositions of his own 


| countrymen, and quite a Ilmited assortment 


at that. Ot the French school he gave us but 
little, equally so or less of the English school 
and none of the modern Italian, while the 
works of Americans have had bui slight 
recoguition, where they should have had 
liberal enucouragemeni. Thus it is, when 
viewed in a broad light, that I believe that 
Gericke hus not proved himself to be a com- 
prehensive conductor, whatever praise may 
be accorded him as a drill-master. 

He came here a German, he remained a 
German and he returned faithful to his native 
land. Ail these things taken together caused 
me to question the advisability of retaining. 
at a liberal salary a foreiguer to the exclusion 
of a capable American. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, although of German birth, 1s a thor- 
ough American 1b feeling. He came here 
when about 9 years of age, from Hamburg, 
where he was born. He grew up an Ameri- 
can citizen, and gave his adopted country the 


to encourage Amerti- — 
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| settled the 


_ opportunity also 
to his 
' musical art. 
_ dore Thomas has proved himselt highly gifted, 
| for he has given the composers of every na- 


his credit tbat it was not necessar 


sels. Already he has e 
experience as «a conductor of — oroheer | 
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ed, comprehensive musician and composer, — 


and a patriotic American. He was born | : 
Texas and educated fora musician at- 


had consid 


tras and exhibited capacity as suc 
When we remember that he has m 

a careful selection from the works 
of our best composers and some abroad to 
produce them in a concert of Ainericau music 
at the coming French exposition, and then 
will go to Englana tor the same purpose, one 


can gain some idea ot the enterprise and 
4 patriotism of such an artist—~and all without | 


any public or private assistance. To give 


such a worthy musician atrial would indeed) 
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be a step in the right direction toward the | 


elevation of American art. No American 
will ever get an opportunity abroad to con- 


duct. Vauder Stucken has proved in his — 
public efforts that he is progressive aud cos. | 


mv 
all writers, and his knowledge and taste are 
sufficient to make him a good judge of the 


real value of acomposliion. If he should not: 


prove a great conductor, he would, no doubt, 
be equal to any man liable to be imported, 
Thorough training for a profession 1s, of 
course, a necessary thing in most cases, but 
often a man with remarkable intuitions will 
rise to eminence upon the first opportunity 
offered him, even though his training be of 
the most meagre description, while the thor- 


oughly trained individual will ever remain at — 


mediocrity, no matter how numerous the 
opportunities are that present themselves in 
his behalf. Gericke’s first year’s efforts 
uestlon of his capacity. One 
season’s trial is sufficient to show of what 
material a conductor is made. He can fully 
prove in that time, if he be a compe- 
tent drill-master, and will have ample. 
wherein to display the 
attributes of a conductor as 
spoutaneity anc his value = as 
an educator, and _ liberal thinker in 
Tn these latter attributes Theo- 


higher 


tionality an equal chance, and it redounds to 
to thrust 
the compositions of American authors upon 
him, for he sought them himself and gladly 
found the opportunity to present them in 
complete and perfect a manner as possible, 
regardless of the attendant expense. The con- 
duetor of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
in his special sphere should emulate Thomas’ 
exam 
Car! Rosa, who, in his department of operatic 
work in England, lent a helping hand to its na- 
tive composers in so enterprising, and, at the 
same time, 50 judicious a manner that his name 
is carved in letters of gold in the pam ot 
the musicians of his adopted country. hat 
a great opportunity js offered the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra to exhibit 
his capacity as a broad musician. Where in 
the musicial world can such liberality 
ne found as that displayed by the 
fyunder of this orchestra? What con- 
ductor is accorded such unrestricted freedom, 
and upon whom {is bestowed such confidence 
end support as that glven be Mr. Higginson 
to the man who presides overgie superb body — 
“€ musicians that compose Se Symphony 
srchestra. This untrammelled position er | 
*s occupant a perfect pron The possi- 
vilities of such a position in the charge of a 
comprehensive and liberal musician are great, 
anu Mr. Higginson is not at all responsible 
for the failure of his conductor scor 

a Jasting reputation” as a master 0 


le aS Well as that of the late lamented © 
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polite in his bearing toward the works of » 
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Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the newly engaged con: | 


ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchéstra, is on 
his way to New York from Bremen, with Mr. Otto 
Dresel for travelling companioh. Will he be or 
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tion Commissioners ?—that is the question in some 
people’s minds. Should the judgment be prohibi- 
tion, it will be no more absurd than the law, which 
will be strained to meet the case. But it will bea 
reflection upon our inability to manage our own 
affairs if the dictation of Germans, many of whom 
are still 80 by allegiance as well as by birth, shall 
paevail with the constitued authorities. For the 
possibility (taking as a precedent the upshot of 
| the case of the clergyman imported by Trinity | 
Church parish of New York) that Mr. Nikisch | 
| will not be permitted to come ashore because 
of his being an importation under the con- | 
tract labor cause, still abides. But let us 
suppose that the law is interpreted to permit the 
musician to land—and there is apparent no real 
| reason whyit should not be so interpreted, the 
text of the law being plain enough, except to those 
| ingenious Jawyers who are ever ready to prove 
that 2 and 2 make 5 or 3, or anything but 
4; even in that case the absurdity of the law, - 
| which seems to except people of his profession, is 
demonstrated. For why should the musician be 
welcomed and the master carpenter or the skilled 
carver or the experienced photographer be re. 
jected,when he comes under contract, except that 
the law says so? which is not a reason for the law, 
however. The trained and intelligent artisan is 
more needed than is the accomplished musician, 
and should be more heartily greeted, for the former 
will stay and become a valuable citizen, in all 
probability, whereas the purpose of the musician 
is generally to €arn what he can in this country | 
and then go home again. The law which keeps : 
from us just the men we want favors the landing 
of just the men we do not want, and this harmful 
Jaw will remain so long as the leaders of political 
parties are permittted to manage campaigns on 
the principle that victory for the party is the sole 
purpose of the battie. It was because of that un 
patriotic principle that a law which keeps ont 
good men and lets in bad ones was passed at the 
dictation of a body which had votes to sell. 

An enthusiastic, sympathetic, but prematurely 
laudatory, sketch of the new conductor appeared 
in the Herald of Sunday and (reduced) in the Post 
of Monday. Being the first account of the career 
of the coming leader, it is peculiarly interesting, | 
and all the more so because it seems to indicate | 
that a musician of the first: water is soon to be 
among us. But in order toconvince usof Mr. 
Nikisch’s excellence, it was not necessary to 
snub nearly every one else who has won distinc- 
tion with the baton. For example: 


He has earned a place in the paved uartet of 
conductors— Richter r Lévy, Mot ikisch— 


and between these four geniuses a the second 
flight there is a wide gap. 
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- The interpretation of this rhetoric is that every- 
‘one else is in the second flight. Well, some noble 
| company is found there. In it we see Von Biilow, 
- Lamoureux,Colonne,Faccio and Theodore Thomas. 


Your German-born or German-bred musician will . re | 
toss his head in high ‘Feutonic scorn at mention . ame 


of the names of the frivolous Frenchmen anc the | 
_ignoble Italian. But Von Billow knows a thing , 
| or two about conducting, and although Mr. | 
Thomas has so long been one of us that his Ger 
man origin is almost forgotten and he seems 
as much American in blood as he is in 
feeling, even he is a _ pretty good sort 
of a musical fellow when at the con 
ductor’s desk. And Mr. Gericke, who has been 
called the pioneer of high-class orchestra musi | 
| in America, and pronounced the only conductor | 
capable of directing ceriain things, where does 
he come in? On the whole, itis ill playing with . 
superlatives either in form or expression. 
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Concert—News Notes. 
The question has been Hitien' 


members of the Musicians’ Soccer : tn ie | 
a national organization with headquarters 1 | 


New York, as to the bearing of the ¢ 


Arthur Nikisch as cond bit aes igi 
Symphony orchestra. The’ Taw ex pe ft 
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_ THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


__ The toterest shown by the publicin the sale | 
‘Of seat: for the public rehearsals and con- | 
Certs by the Boston Symphony orchestra, | 


fi, ~~ 
anne. 


¥ 


aurin z the coming season, is entirely beyond 


ty hing that has been known in former 


fears,and every indication points toa spirited | 
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“Competition at tne auctions for the choice of | 
Sittings for the seyson. That the means sles | 
“$0 dispose of these tickets will not satisty | 
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Se 


ever rbody can safely be asserted, but that 
plan better adapted to winning universa 
Sommendation can be hit upon is a ma. ter of 
‘great dou.t. The auction sale of the re- 
“Bea seats tomorrow morning should be 
perience of former years has shown that man 
Seats are sold at merely a ominal advance 
“On account of some wihiin as to the desirable 
Aocations. Many people have in past sea- 
“Bons pala more, couuting all expenses, for 
Me lowest priced seats than the 
“Bighest priced seats have brought 
‘@t the auction sale. Indeed, the auction 
‘Bales have sieadily gained in popu.arity year 
by year, and it is ig possible that both 
cla Of seats will be disposed of in this 
Way later years. The weary waiters in 
™M piey were nearly 100 strong last 
evening their demand: upon the box of- 
fice on Tuesday morning will wellnigh ex- 
‘Baust the suppiy of low-priced seats, as an 
Ptror has been made in estimating the num- 
Ol these ticke.s, The seating capacity of 
the! in round pumbers, 2400, of which 
1406 are sold at $12 and 466 in the 
“Uuppe: leony are ‘eit open for those 
_ buy admission tickets each 


4 

ats ” 
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Week, tecaving but 534  seais to 
“pe: ‘old at the x office at $7.50. For the 
wurday evening concerts all of the upper 
icony seats are reserved for the season, so 


Yel 
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‘Bhat the box office sale for the concerts is iu- 
crea: id by the number of seais in that part 
‘of the house. Tie $12 seats for the con- 
(eerts will be sold at auction on Thursuay 
“Morning, and the box office sale follows on 
#riday morning. Iu view of the annoyances 
mused by the presence of the line lu Music 
i place the last two days, it has been de- 
led by ie Ma.ageiient to prohibit the 
vation of a line for the box office concert 
ale unul next Weduesday morning. 
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THE NEW CONDUCTOR. 


Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the newly engaged con- : 


ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is on 
his way to New York from Bremen, with Mr. Otto 
Dresel for travelling companioh. Will he be or 
will he not be permitted to land by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners ?—that is the question in some 
people’s minds. Should the judgment be prohibi- 
tion, it will be no more absurd than the law which 
will be strained to meet the case. But it will bea 
reflection upon our inability to manage our own 

affairs if the dictation of Germans, many of whom 

are still So by allegiance as well as by birth, shall 


possibility (taking as a precedent the upshot of 


g | paevail with the constitued authorities. For the 
| 


ane case of the clergyman imported by Trinity | 
Church parish of New York) that Mr. Nikigch | 


will not be permitted to come ashore because 
of his being an importation under the con- 
tract labor cause, still abides. But let us 


suppose that the law is interpreted to permit the - 


musician to land—and there is apparent no real 
reason why it should not be so interpreted, the 
text of the law being plain enough, except to thinke 
ingenious lawyers who are ever ready to prove 
that 2 and 2 make 5 or 3, or anything but 
4; even in that case the absurdity of the law, 
which seems to except people of his profession, is 
demonstrated. For why should the musician be 
welcomed and the master carpenter or the skilled 
carver or the experienced photographer be re 

jected,when he comes under contract, except that 
the law says so? which is not a reason for the law, 
however. The trained and intelligent artisan is 
more needed than is the accomplished musician, 

and should be more heartily greeted, for the former 
will stay and become a valuable citizen, in all 

probability, whereas the purpose of the musician 


_ is generally to earn what he can in this country | 
, and then go home again. The law which keeps | 


from us just the men we want favors the landing | 
of just the men we do not want, and this harmful 
Jaw will remain so long as the leaders of political 
parties are permittted to manage campaigns on 
the principle that victory for the party is the sole 
purpose of the battie. It was because of that un 
patriotic principle that a law which keeps out 
good men and lets in bad ones was passed at the 
dictation of a body which had votes to sell. 

An enthusiastic, sympathetic, but prematurely 
laudatory, sketch of the new conductor appeared 
in the Herald of Sunday and (reduced) in the Post 
of Monday. Being the first account of the career | 
of the coming leader, it is peculiarly interesting, ) 
and all the more so because it seems to indicate 
that a musician of the first: water is soon to be 
among us. But in order toconvince us of Mr. 
Nikisch’s excellence, it was not necessary to 
snub nearly every one else who has won distinc- 
tion with the baton. For example: 


He has earned a place in the great quar 
one Goteden thane Lévy, Mottl and isioch 


and between these four 
flight there is a wide — and the second 


The interpretation of this rhetoric is that every- | 


one else is in the second flight. Well,some noble = pe 
company is found there. In it we see Von Biilow, ao 


Lamoureux,Colonne,Faccio and Theodore Thomas, 
Your German-born or German-bred musician will . 


toss his head in high Feutonic scorn at mention 4 


of the names of the frivolous Frenchmen anc the 


-ignoble Italian, But Von Biilow knows a thing | 
or two about conducting, and although Mr, | ° 
Thomas has so long been one of us that his Ger 


man origin is almost forgotten and he seems 
as much American in blood as he is in 
feeling, even he is a pretty good sort 
of a musical fellow when at the con 


ductor’s desk. And Mr. Gericke, who has been 
' ealled the pioneer of high-class orchestra musi 


in America, and pronounced the only conductor 
capable of directing ceriain things, where does 


he come in? On the whole, itis ill playing with . 


superlatives either in form or expression. 
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| vera MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH. nd 
Vader sede hiiiaiaitadl Sth 5 IT 3 
| The New Symphony orchestra Con- 
| @uctor Safely Housed at Manchester. 
| The arrival of Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the new 
conductor of the Boston Symphony oychestra, 
by the Cunarder Catalonia yesterday, was @ 
surprise to all not in the confidence 
of Mr. Higginson, and consequently 


this distinguished musician had a far more 
_ quiet lanaing than 1s usually enjoyed by 
such professional people on their ar- 
rival in this country. It was GX 
| pected that Mr. Nikisch would come 
| by some of the German steamers to New 
York, and the collector of that gs was 
duly notified of his coming with a view 
to having the question of his standing 
under the contract labor law duly 
tested. No notice has been served upon the 
eoliector of the port here, and no action 
was taken by the customs officers as 
'to his right to_ land, the inspectors 
| having had no _ instructions concerning 
the position of Mr. Nikiseh under the law re- 
ferred to. When Collector Saltonstall was 
questioned this morning, as to whether he 
| intended to take any action in the matter he 
| Geclined to be interviewed, saying that when 
he was called upon to act in his official cae 
‘| pacity he should do _ 80. The arri- 
yal of Mr. Nikisch was awaited by 
Manager Charles A. Elis of the 
' Symphony orchestra as the representative of 


Mr. Henry L. Higginson, and as soon as he 


landed rom ne steamer _ he 
driven immediately to Mr. Higginson’s 


residence at Manchester. Mr. Nikisch was 
in the best of health and ns during the 


voyage, and replied to queries as to his co 
dition on landing with “Kirst rate, tha 


you,” in as good English as one “native and to 


the manner born.” He has been studyin 
English for three months, and 
prepared to lecture the players 0 
- the Symphony orchestra in nglish Oo 
| German, as their several needs id op 
|| The lithographic picture of Mr. Nikisc 
|, which have alrea 
|| through the city, give a very 


|| sition without detriment to his oh 
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The Midsummer ‘Pops’? at Music 

Hall-Mr. H. ©. Barnabee Ghats | 
About the Bostonians—Today’s on : i | 
Concert—News Notes. | 4 a 
The question has been raised among the | 


members of the Musicians’ Protective Union, 
_ anational organization with headquarters 1n 
- New York, as to the bearing of the contract 
labor law upon the engagement of Herr 


Arthur Nikisch as condugtor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra. The law exempts from | 
its provisions “‘artists’” and “singers.” and 
the latest decision of the solicitor of the treas- 
ury is that ‘“niusicians” cannot enter this | 

country under the classification of artists. 
The question is likely to cause considerable — 
discussion before next season opens, as not 
only will Herr Nikisch apply for admission, 

but it is expected that Strauss and his entire 

Vienna orchestra will visit this country for 

a season’s tour. The interview published last 
Sunday with Herr Nikisch also gives notice 
that he will bring with him a certain number 
of musicians to fillup the vacancies in the — 
Symphony orchestra caused by the with-— 
drawal of Messrs. Giese, Mole and a few 
other prominent players. Without discussing — 
the wisdom of the law, 1¢ seems @ Inatter ot 


| public interest that its bearing upon 
the cases likely to arise by the | 


coming of Nikisch and Strauss and 
their fellow musicians should be well COM- 
sidered. Mr. Henry L. Higginson, the founder 
and patron of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
appears to have little anxiety as to any oD-- 
stacle being presented to prevent the la nding 
of Herr Nikisch and his associates In 5ep- 
tember. In speaking of this subject, he said, 
supstantially: ‘Who knows that Mr. Nilkis¢h 
has signeda contract for next season? I 
suppose he can come to America and siga a 

,can’t he? . If any eou- 
race Oe cisen Malling for Nikisch's. ser 


g in this country it was drawn 
ny familiar with 


rovisions.”” 


Sey 
enterprise, 
tains that: 
treasury dep 
clans under 
Nikisch in this countr @ 
tion of the contract labor law, and 


be no tears shed among the musicians of thi: 


I | ersonal appearance and he appears 


|| sources. He comes to America W 
|| wife and family. 
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country, who believe that it was not neces ary 
to mrt abroad for a conductor to succeed — 
Gericke, when so man capable conduc ol 5 
sould have been secured in this country.” =~ 
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THE NIKISCH MATTER. 


(iw . “Trias €¢ 200 ; i \y he ’ ¢ 


Can he Violate the United States Laws by uf Favor 
of the Boston Collector?— The Opera Bouffe Side 
of a Serious Matter. 


The manner of Mr. Nikisch’s entrance into the 
United States reflects no credit either upon himself 
or his millionaire patron, Mr. Higginson. Either 
the Contract Labor Law was violated, or it was not. 
If Mr. Higginson believes that it was not,he should 
not have advised or permitted Mr. Nikisch to sneak in 
like a fugitive from justice, but to come openly like 


an honest man and fought the issue squarely to the | 
end. The conspirators against this law act asif the | 


only difficulty to be overcome is the safe landing 
unobserved and unobstructed by the officerscharged 
with its execution. This is precisely similar to the 
stupid judgment of the ostrich who believes that 
by hiding his head in the sand, his pursuers cannot 


-see his body. ‘The chief, indeed the only obstacle 


to be surmounted is the law itself, and if Mr. Nik- 
isch has violated, he is no safer on the platform of 
the Boston Music Hall, or even in Mr. Higginson’s 
house, than he was when dodging the United States 
Customs officers on the Cunard dock in Boston. 


* * * 


[t is a dingerous experiment for rich men to defy | 


the law. Their property is only protected from 
spoliation by the proletariat respecting it. It isa 
dangerous experiment to teach the doctrine 
that a law is to be disregarded because it is 
unjust. The working men of this country have 
opinions as well as Mr. Higginson, and if the en- 
forcement of opinions is to be substituted for the 
enforcement of law the contest between the oppos- 
ing forces can have but one ending, and that not as 
the wealthy few would have it. The reason why 
the number of anarchists is increasing in this 


country is because there are so many Higginsons— 


acting as if they believed laws were only made to 
restrain the poor. What a pitiable position does 
Mr. Higginson and his newspaper supporters pre- 
sent before the American public as law-breakers 
and champions of law breaking ! 


* + * 


When we turn, however, from those who have a 
pecuniary interest in the successful violation of the 
Contract Labor Law by the landing of Mr. Nikisch, 
what is the position of the United States officers 
who are sworn to enforce the laws? It would be 
an insult to the intelligence of Collector Saltonsall 
to doubt that he knew the law, or that it was his 


| 


every se 
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duty to enforce it. What, then, is to be inferred 


from his neglect to: take any notice of its violation ? 


| 


Let him answer. 
Judges on the bench are fond of repeating that 
the law is no respecter of persons. Let us see how 


_ far that is true in the present instance. A conductor 


who was engaged in Cuba to perform in Florida was 
not permitted to land in that State because the 
United States Treasury department decided 
that musicians were not ‘‘artists” within 
the meaning of the law, and therefore not entitled 
to exemption from its prohibitory provisions. This 
is the official interpretation of the United States law, 
which has the same force in Massachusetts as 
in Florida. ‘There must be the same reason why 
Collector Saltonsall has failed to enforce it in a pre- 
cisely similar case. | 

What is that reason? Does Mr. Saltonsall serve 
two masters? Is there a power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself? How can this col- 
lector secure respect for the laws, if he will not re- 
spect them himself? ‘These are pertinent questions 
which THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN respectfully refers 
to Collector Saltonsall, in order that he may have an 
opportunity to set himself right before the great 
body of the American public, on a question which 
cannot be answered satisfactorily by silence or 


avoidance. 
* <7 e 


There is a humorous side to the Nikisch business, 
It was intended that he should land in New York, 
and have a grand reception, in which brass bands, 
male chorus singing and fireworks whould be the 
principal features, after which he would make his 
triumphal] entry into Boston with flags flying and 
drums beating. His departure from Bremen for 
New York was announced with a great flourish of 
journalistic trumpets. The whole program was 
spoiled by THE AMERICAN MusiIcIiAN, and the hero | 
sneaked into Boston, dodged the United States 
Customs officers, and was hurried off in a close 
carriage to the suburban residence of Mr. | 
Higginson, where he was barricaded against 
all comers, even the most enterprising reporters 
not being able to get within earshot of him. Nor 
does this exhaust the humor of the situation, since 
Mr. Nikisch was pursued by nothing more formid- 
able than his own conscience. Mr. Higginson knew 
he was violating the law, and therefore feared that 
Collector Erhardt, ofthe port of New York, would 
enforce itt. The fact is, however, that no steps were 
taken by THE AMERICAN Musician, nor by the 
Musical Protective Union of New York, to prevent 
the landing of Mr. Nikisch. Still stranger was the 
action, or rather inaction, of the Musicians’ National 


| 
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I.eague, which was organized to look after just such 
matters. Beyond a perfunctory letter from the 
President of the National League to Collector 
Erhardt, no action was taken to make a test case. 
No officer of the Musicians’ National League called 
on the Collector to ascertain whether he intended 
to enforce the law, as interpreted by the Treasury 
Department. They are probably reserving their ener- 
gies for the arrival of the next street band. 
* * * 


The course of THE AMERICAN MusIcIAN has not 


been actuated by hostility to Mr. Nikisch individ- 
ually, and if it shall be determined that he is legally 


entitled to remain in this country, no journal will | 
give hima fairer hearing or a more loyal support | 


if he shall prove to be the right man in the right 
place, as Mr. Warren Davenport intimates in his in- 
teresting letter to THE AMERICAN MusIcIAN pub- 
lished herewith. Vous voyons. 

: J. TRAvis QUIGG. 


$$ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MR. HIGGINSON. 


Mr. Gericke and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


DeaR Musician: —Your Boston correspondent complains 
that my objection to his statements concerning the Boston 
Symphony concerts is ‘‘an arraignment that he feels to be 
without cause, and fails to accord with any published state- 
mentin THE MusiciAN.’’ WhatI referred to in my critique 
was the following statement of his which appeared in your 
issue of August 31st: ‘ As these concerts are now con- 
ducted they cater tu a select class in music, rather than to the 
masses.”? Also: ‘It is understood that the scheme don’t 
pay for itself simply because the tastes of the thousands who 


would help in paying are not considered in the make-up of 


the programs.” What I endeavored to emphasize in my arti- 


cle was the fact that these ‘‘masses,” these ‘‘thousands.”’ of 


whom he speaks, in other words, the ‘* musical public,”’ were 
offered year after year opportunities to support our home or- 
ganizations as well as the superb concerts of Theodore 
Thomas, who visited Boston at intervals, but they failed to 
pay any heed whatever to the solicitations of any of the com- 


binations struggling in behalf of the cause of good music, dis- | 


playing an apathy that amounted to absolute neglect. I 
thought I had succeeded in making that fact clear to my read- 
ers, and I trust that 1 did, else my effort was of no value, 
{HE AMERICAN MUSICIAN, however, with its characteristic 
liberality and determination to give both sides of the question 
an equal chance, reprinted my article in its columns, and con- 
sequently I am content to leave itto your readers to judge 
tor themselves if, under the circumstances, Mr. Higginson 
has not shown himself a benefactor to musical art. Another 
item in which I do not agree with Mr. Elliot is that Mr. 
Higginson is reponsible for Gericke’s course as conductor. 
The conduct of Mr. Higginson towards his conductor was 

enerous in the extreme. The latter was left untrammelled 
mn the exercise of his duties. He suffered no interference 
whatever from his wealthy supporter. If there ever existed 
a perfect autocrat Gericke filled that bill to perfection. Mr, 


| Higginson has been loya! to his purpose from the beginning, 
and has kept faith with the public, as well as every individual 


| 


in his employ. Gericke incurred any expense he saw fit. 
He discharged players and engaged others wholly upon his 
own responsibility, If he wished to bring a musician from 
New York to play the bass clarionet or centre faggotto, even 
though there were but sixteen measures in the part, he did 
so, and Mr. Higginson footed the bill without complaint. If 
he chose to thrust upon the audience a soloist of inadequate 
powers, because recommended from Vienna, he was not re- 
stricted in the least. When he fancied his first clarionet was 
not the player he wanted, and imported one from Germany to 
replace the local artist, and then dismissed the imported one 
after playing in only one concert, the expense of the caprice, 
several hundreds of dollars, was assumed by Mr. Higginson 
without discussion. Again, in the matter of programs, Mr. 
Gericke was absolutely monarch over the arrangement of 
them, not even sololsts being allowed always a choice from 
their repertoire. I doubt :f Mr. Higginson ever suggested a_ 
piece or a soloist for any one of the concerts during — 


| Gericke’s term of five years. The rehearsals also 
were conducted with closed doors, not a soul being 


admitted. Mr. Higginson attended to his business at his 
banking house and Gericke ruled the musical affairs at the 
Music Hall with a rod of iron. Under these conditions, I 
fear that there is quite an improprietyin Mr. Elliot’s declara- 
tion that ‘* Mr. Higginson and his set run the machine.” If 
one wishes to criticise the judgment of Mr. Higginson in 


‘selecting his conductor, and in according him unrestricted 


sway, that is quite a different thing. In my opinion he was 
unfortunate in the choice, and one season’s experience really 
proved it to be the case, if we look at it in the broad light of 
encompassing all that a man should in sucha position. The 
misfortune was that Gericke ran ina narrow rut, and never 
rose above the traditions of his training. He was undoubtedly 
honest and conscientious tu the last degree, but the limitations 
of his nature forbade his progressing beyond his conservative 
standard. ‘The fact is, that whatever was current in Vienna 
attracted his attention, and he showed little sympathy with 
anything else. That he accomplished many excellent things | 
as a drill-master cannot be denied. Neither was he lacking in | 
a refined taste as regards the classics, and his interpretations | 
of the old masters were commendably free from any mere- | 
tricious efforts. When he came to Boston, he probably | 
labored with an erroneous estimate concerning the musicai | 
standard in this country, and was not aware that the oppor- 
tunities for hearing orchestral music in its best form had been 
enjoyed here for many years, hence he began a sort of ele- 
mentary education of the supposed musical heathens, and 
dosed them liberally with the classics. A vigorous criticism 


of his course, however, caused him to realize that we were not 


quite backwoodsmen in music, and to be melted a little, and 

indulged after a while in the performance of works that he 

probably never would have brought out had he been left to his | 
own taste undisturbed, His programs, however, always | 
showed poor judgment in the selection and bad taste in the 
arrangement of the numbers, the general effect of a concert 
being often monotonous in the extreme. Although compelled 
to acknowledge his success as a drill master, his critical 
listeners were soon convinced that he did not reach the height 


of a liberal and comprehensive musician. [ have yet to 


meet one of his players who regarded him as pos- 
sessed of more than fair talent. To them he was 
a drill master who worried and wearied them 


the musicians were glad when his con- 


| with excessive nosing over passages, and consequently, with- 


out exception, I thin 


| tract expired and his relations with them as their conductor 


had ceased. He didn’t succeed in either commanding their 
confidence or in gaining their affection, Rather a sad specta- 
cle after an association of five years. That he was conscien- 
tious to the last degree was evident from the fact that he 
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worked (or perhaps, better said, fussed) himself into so low a 


state of health that he was compelled to decline a re-engage- 
ment, It naturally followed that out of this overmuch work 
in drilling the orchestra a point of perfection appeared in 
dynamical effects that was gratifying to observe, but it carried 
with it a sort of restraint that was the outgrowth of such ex- 
acting demands upon the players, Consequently, for this 
reason, many of the most thrilling effects obtained were at 
times when the musicians caught the inspiration of the com- 
poser, and, regardless of Gericke’s attempt to restrain them, 
swept on toa climax, spontaneously, that would never have 
been experienced had he succeeded in repressing their efforts. 
He had a multiplicity of technical virtues, and thus through 
an exacting attention to the indicated dynamics of the compo- 
sition, enhanced by his fine sense of the gradations of power 
he produced exquisite effects in pianissimo and a correspond- 
ingly happy contrast in fortissimo, the varying nuances being 
clearly defined. Never once during his whole engagement 
with the orchestra did I observe an indication in the expres- 
sion of his face or in the intention of his gestures anything 
else than the evidence of the efforts of a martinet. It was 
always the drill-master par excellence. Such a conductor can 
never inspire those under him, and consequently he failed to 
‘mpress his orchestra with any idea of his greatness. The 
audience often ‘‘slopped over ” in its laudatory demonstra- 
tions in his behalf, but. that is a characteristic of Boston 
audiences as well as their failure often to recognize the value 
of an effort and to sit in silence, comparatively, when it should 
have been greeted with the heartiest applause. This is the 
conductor that Mr. Higginson raised from comparative ob- 
scurity, as fourth on the staff at Vienna, being unknown in 
this country and of so little moment abroad that his 
name could not be found in the musical dictionaries of 
Germany, wherein are recorded those of allthe noted musicians. 
What could one expect from him in the direction of interest 
in anything but what run in the rut of his partisanship ? 

If Mr. Higginson had suggested to Gericke to adopt a more 
generous policy towards the other established schools of 
music, and exert himself towards a more liberal effort in be- 
half of American art, I doubt if he would have modified his 
German prejudices much, if any atall. He would have done 
it under protest if he had. For one, I am glad that a change 
has come about, and I look forward to better results in the 
future. I have faith that in Mr. Nikisch we shall find a musi- 
cian of decidedly different characteristics. He comes to us, 
unlike his predecessor, with an enviable reputation, being re- 
garded by the critics of Germany as a musician of remarkable 
ability, while some claim that he is the first conductor in 
Europe to-day, and one who is progressive enough to embrace 
all schools of music. Although a strict disciplinarian he is 
nor the least bit of a martinet, and so socially a very genial 

erson. He will recognize at once the high musical standard 
in our country, and will consequently nvi deem it necessary 
to do “frontier” work in a civilized community. ‘He is also 
aware of the fact that Boston is the home of that renowned 
musician and the only eminent composer of America, Prof. 
John K. Paine, whose genius has earned him fame abroad as 
well as at home, fame sufficient to entitle him to the respect of 
every musician of quality. To the disgrace of Gericke it must 
be said that when he came here he had neither the intelligence, 
politeness or policy to properly recognize the position of 
Prof. Paine. To sucha broad musician as Nikisch is des- 
cribed to be, Mr. Higginson can freely advocate with success 
an attention to the works of our native composers, and coun- 
sel a judicious selection from their works for performance. 
This would be the first _— and an important one, that Mr. 
Higginson could take in the direction of the encouragement 
of American art. I somehow have a feeling that Mr, Nikisch 
will, of his own accord, take the initiative in this direction, 
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and I believe we shall find in him a worthy citizen who will 
have the interests of his adopted country at heart. So narrow 
a nature as Gericke’s could not do this. Although I take oc- 
casion to criticise the latter in this direction, I wish to repeat 
what I always have said, that I believe him to be as honest 
and conscientious a man as ever lived, and one who always did 
his duty as he conceived it, to the very best of his ability. 
What we need in Boston, however, is a different kind of a 
man from Gericke, one of breadth of outline sufficient to rise 
above partisanship, and of liberality and adaptability enough 
to place himself in consonance with the interests of the 
musical community within which his labors are directed. Let 
us hope that Nikisch will prove such a one, and that he will 
find it to his advantage to remain with us and become an 
American citizen. It is to be hoped, also, that Mr. Higgin- 
son will recognize the value he can be to the cause of native 
art, through selecting and engaging an American for assistant 
conductor, who, through association with his superior, can 
train himself to the requirements of the position sufficiently 
to successfully assume the baton should ikisch conclude to 
return to his native land at the close of his engagement, 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MR. HIGGINSON. 
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The Real Figures about the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


DEAR MusIcIAN:—My statement that Mr. Higginson has 
lost between $150,000 and $200,000 during the past eight 
years, in his efforts in the cause of good music, with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, does not seem to be acceptable to 
your Boston correspondent, Mr. Elliot, who has furnished | 
your readers with a schedule of his own invention. His | 
guess is such a bad one, however, and places my estimate In 
such aridiculous light when compared with his, that I have 
prepared a schedule myself, in substantiation ol the state- 
ment I made. I can assure your readers that they can wager 
any amount on my figures being a close approximation to the 
official count : 

6 performers, at $22 per week $1 32,00 
26 " 30 ae 780.00 
35 7 35 1,225.00 

4 = 40 ae 160.00 

I sé 45 ‘6 45.00 

3 ob. 50 S 150.00 

I we 75.00 


2,507.00 
For 24 weeks $61,608.00 
CeomAesiee vi co icbeb'e deciieveces es _eeee 10,000,00 
Hall (48 concerts at $125.00)... 6,000.00 
Advertising ..--.- 
Manager and assistant 


Receipts 
Loss per year..... $19,608.00 


Loss for 8 years....-.- .-+2 cece see eee 156,864.00 
Cost of Library.......------ +--+ eee" ee 5,000.00 
$161,864.00 
To the above deficit must be added the sum of several 
thousand dollars lost upon the concerts away from. home, 
which until the past season were entirely at Mr. Higginson 's | 





ys 


‘risk; Messrs, Burdett & Worth’s engagement of the orches- | If Mr. Higginson has not been a benefactor in several | 
tra upon a few occasions, and Mrs. Thurber’s guarantee in the directions, I would like to know where the benefactor 
case of the coneerts in New York city last season, being the business comes in on this mundane sphere. If he has not 
only exceptions. It must be remembered also that Mr. Hig- heen a benefactor to artin Mr. Elliot’s estimation, he cannot 
ginson’s esire to prolong the season for the benefit of his | deny that he has heen a benefactor to about eighty musicians, 
musicians was the reason for his going upon the road. The among whom, during the past eight years, he has distributed 
giving of his popular concerts during the summer months in ahout $600,000 for their well-paid services. 
Boston Music Hall was to furnish employment to about fifty The musicians have found it more comfortable and more 
players and to offer the ‘stay-at-home citizens  enter- profitable than playing for nothing at the Philharmonic Con- 
tainment at twenty-five cents per ticket. In spite certs, and then assessing themselves to pay the loss; or play- | 
- of the wine, beer, cheese, etc., that were sold, these ing ina theatre, seven performances a week, until eleven |. 
concerts also were given at a loss. There have o'clock each night, for a very much less salary; or fiddling all | 
been a few extra concerts, independent of the regular night for dances; or kicking mud in the streets In a military 
series, that have netted some profit, but not enough to band with the thermometer at eightyin the shade. Whenthe | 
make any showing of consequence against the figures of large Musicians’ Union of New York kicked against the importa- | 
loss in general, Addalso the amounts paid the soloists dur- tion of a conductor fro. abroad, they run the risk of kicking 
ing the eight seasons, some of whom are high-priced artists. | their eighty brother musicians out of a good job, for if they 
I have not added either the sums paid extra musicians, some- had succeeded in preventing Mr. Nikisch landing and fulfill- 
times brought from New York at a large figure fora single | ing his engagement, they can be sure that Mr. Higginson 
concert, $50 or $60 and expenses per man, Also the money would have disbanded the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
paid out for contri-fagotto, French trombones, the set of eight closed upits affairs at once. The cause of art that he has so 


brass instruments for the production of Bruchner’s symphony, generously sustained would have to look after its own in- | 
etc,, etc., ordered by the conductors and paid for by Mr. | | terests again, and go ona dry-bread and onten diet, fora time, 
Higginson without hesitation, In THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN | | 


at least, and the eighty musicians who have been so liberally 
for September 21st, Mr, Elliot figures it out that Mr. Higgin- benefited would have to hustle for themselves as formerly. 
ton has made a profit of $44,600 in eight years, while I above How about Mr. Higginson ? Weill, he would be several 
show a deficit of $161,864.00, independent of the large supple- thousands of dollars hetter off each year than if he had to sup- 
mentary losses, which would bring the amount up to more than port the orchestra. I am in accord with THE AMERICAN 
%200.000, Thus your readers will see that I was not far MUSICIAN in the effort to enhance the cause of American art 
away from the amount lost when I roughly calculated it. 


: iggi and to further the interests of American musicians and com- 
When Mr. Higginson instituted these series of concerts he posers, and with my own pen have reasonably urged Mr. Hig- | 
did not expect to get more than the prices advertised, that is ginson to lend a hand in the effort in which we are interested. | 
$7.50 and $12.00 respectively for the poorer and better seats. [tis my opinion -also, judging from the liberal interest he 
siege remember that seats at auction sold all the way has taken thus far in the cause of good music, that he would, 
from $1 to “95 premium, it is easy to see that a still larger if reasonably approached, add the weignt of his influence in 
loss than what now exists would have been thrown upon Mr. materially assisting in a direct encouragement of our native 
Higginson had he got only the peiges he had advertised. musiciansand composers. The unreasonable correspondence, | 
And yet Mr. Elliot says that ‘*Mr, H. did not go into the un- however, which would seem to belie his reputation as a bene- | 
dertaking without counting the costs and fixing a ticket rate factor : the juggling with figures in the attempt to prove a | 
sufficient to cover the expehses, or possibly exceed them and waht where a great loss only existed, together with the effort | 
pay a profit.” Mr. Elliot’s ideas of the prices paid first-class e coerce him in certain directions, is very poor judgment, In > 
musicians at the present ti ne, as well as the cost generally of | my opinion, to say the least, and are things of which I trust 
giving these concerts and the various attendant expenses iden- | Se heard the last. ; 
tical with the whole scheme, are very meagre, else in col- Honest criticism and a justifiable agitation are the element 
lecting ‘Mis date he has bees the victim of sume informant wid that will help our cause. WARREN DAVENPORT. 
knows little or nothing bearing upon the subject, or else for 4 
some evil purp se has knowingly deceived him. He may be a ————————————— 
living in the atmosphere of twenty years ago, @ fa Rip Van 7 he .\\ THE LOU NGER. 
Winkle, his schedule being of about as much value as Rip’s | | 


= after his twenty years’ sleep. When you touch it with aie 


rye Reine to pieces.’ Tim Sirens. he. moan Hes Tosh Battered { The wild scramble after season tickets for the 
at the remarks the musicians will make when they see his es 4 in Boston 
. ving ; S es- q ries of symphony concerts 1n 

timate of the value of their services. If he could make his q forthcoming se day y 


"erg em : ive 1ec THE AMERICAN 
figures work, it might be a good thing for Mr. Higginson’s q is an instructive object aan h cy 
purse, but how much ofa friend would he prove to the strug- : MusICcIAN has always contended that the pretence 


gling musician? He this effort to belitthe Mr. Higginson’s * of the patron of these symphony concerts that he 
position as a benefactor, [am sorry to eay that I think Mr, : ed by a desire to promote art wasa 
Elliot guilty of one reprehensible utterance, where he says, | was solely actuat Y F 


to quote him: pleasant fiction of his enthusiastic friends. It 1s, 
‘* He interposed himself as a society man to allure fol-_ } indeed true that Mr. Higginson was a real benefac- 


lowers to his standard.’’ This statement alone shows that | 4 tor, as long as he contributed the amount of the | 
Mr. Elliot has no knowledge of Mr. Higginson’s character- : 


=i gg" | eficit. Mr. Higginson, however had along 
istics, nor has he the least idea of Mr. Higginson’s intentions | | oat d 1] | 88 a and Stier the value 
towards the public, either at the present or in the future, of | ead as well as a ong Pp 9 wees 

the Boston Symphony orchestra. This statement of his is an | | of making these concerts the fashionable feature of 


index of how little value can be attached to about anythirg | -misical life in Boston. He knew that it was but a 
that has appeared in his correspondence with THE AMERICAN 


MuSICIAN relating to the subject in question. 4 question of time, and the result has proved that he | 
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lovers of orchestral music, who in former years paid 


$12, have been obliged to pay as high as $95 this 
year, while those who wished to secure the bik 
seats had to choose the alternative of going without 


them or take their turn in a struggling line to the 


box office, composed mainly of men hired for the 
purpose by speculators and formed two days before 


the sale opened. These tickets are now for sale at 

a premium. Mr. Higginson has, at last, got even | 
with the musical public. The newspapers all kick, 
even that shining light of Higginson worship, our | 


able and unamiable contemporary—the Beacon, 
xs * * 


Here is the ingenious as well as ingenuous way in 
which the Beacon lets the patron saint of musical 
Boston down from his high pedestal as an art- 
promoter. 


No doubt Mr. Higginson, in the goodness of his soul, | 
started the enterprise of the Symphony rehearsals with a view | 


of helping lovers of good music in moderate circumstances to 
enjoy a treat, and improve their knowledge of the best com- 


i 
j 


posers at a price within their 1.eans. At the beginning this | 


object was attained, appreciated, and greatly enjoyed, but | 


now the humble student of music, the professional musician, | 


and the teacher may all take the back seats, if they are so 
fortunate as to get any seat at all, for these rehearsals have 
become the fashionable fad of Bostonians, and all the desir- 
able chairs are eagerly snapped up by owners of long purses. 
An ardent lover of music stepped into the Music Hall on 
Monday forenoon with the modest sum of fifteen dollars in 
her pocket. She sat down near the door, when a bid of. 
ninety-four dollars struck upon her ear and she hurried away | 
as if she had been shot. In the afternoon she ventured to 
return and lingered about half an hour, hearing bids of 
twenty, thirty and forty dollars ; then as prices seemed to be 
going up instead of down she withdrew, convinced that 
whether it is true or not that no rich man can enter the King- 
dom of Heaven, it seemed to be a settled fact that no poor 
man or woman shall enter the Symphony rehearsals. Such 
was her conviction on Monday evening, but on Tuesday 
morning, after the paid hirelings had got their tickets and 
departed, she stepped into the ranks in the Music Hall 
entrance, propped herself up with her sun umbrella and 
waited with a faint hope that there might be something left— 
some distant, obscure corner, where the music could be 
heard if not seen. After a patient wafting of half an hour or 


more her efforts were crowned with success ‘and she went | 
away triumphant, bearing a ticket entitling her to a seat on | 


the floor under the first balcony up against the wall. Not 
much of a seat, but, as a young woman near her remarked, 
‘something to fall back on.” 


This is an earlier confirmation than we had looked 
for of THe AMERICAN MusICcIAN’s assertion, that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was not run in the 
interest of art, so much as in that of Mr. Higgin- 


son. 
* 7 


The leading papers of Boston, such as the Heradd, 


TIGHT BINDING 


ET 


Jranscript, Times, etc., all suggested | that the situa- 


tion presents an admirable opportunity for a series 
of concerts by Mr. Theodore Thomas and his 


famous orchestra. ‘There 1s no doubt that if ad- |) y tie 


vantage was taken of the dissatisfaction existing at 


but they are not insurmountable. It would cost Mr, 
Thomas much more than Mr. Higginson to. give-a 
concert with the same number of musicians in the 
orchestra, but it must be remembered that Mr. 
Thomas can get the same effect with sixty-five as 
Mr. Gericke did with his eighty-five instruments. 
And that reminds me that Theodore Thomas always 
obtained his effects by legitimate means, and 
never resorted to any device or trick to 
catch the applause of the unthinking public. Mr. 
Thomas has played the Handel Zargo with an 
artistic effect, fully equal, ifnot superior to, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, but Gericke’s trick of 


making the violins leave their desks and stand be- | 


fore the footlights while playing, wasa trick which is 
commonly calledin the profession a * fake.” Ina 
blind asylum Mr. Gericke would not have put his 
violinists to the trouble of standing up, but in Boston 


Music Hall, those who saw it never heard anything | 


like it before. This was one of, if not the only one, 


original contribution of Mr. Gericke to art during | 


his five years’ service as Musical Director of Boston, 
and as he counts over his 50,000 good American 


dollars, he must smile as he remembers the success | 


of the trick. ; Mahal 
BOSTON. 2m: Mmacceenn MY 

SEPTEMBER 25.—Nothing so exciting to musical Boston 
has happened for a long while. as the symphony ticket em- 
broilment. It has stirred bad feelings, and caused a rush of 
correspondence to the newspapers as a safety valve opening 
toexpress it. Some are clamoring for Theodore Thomas, 
and ve no doubt that he would meet with success in a ven- 
ture hither. He would certainly be received with favor by 
many who have hitherto kept away from him. Boston ought 
to be able to sustain two sets of symphony concerts in her 
present feverish state, or half a dozen for that matter, as it 
represents acommunity of a million of persons, including the 
outlying cities and towns which are not supplied with this 
class of entertainments, and which enjoy an abundance of 
speedy transit conveniences. 

We are promised to be freed from future speculation in 
symphony tickets, as the sales will be made by auction here- 
alter. I fail todiscern where the benefit will accrue in this 
method. It seems like jumping from the kettle of fat into a 
pot of boiling water. ‘The mimes form of subscription—first 
come first served—seeins better adapted to the case, supple- 
mented by asale for choice of seats. If enough subscrip- 
tions are left for an auxiliary series, that will satisfy the late 
applications. 

The question as toallowing Mr. Nikisch to land has been 
settled by his arrival, which happened by a Cunarder landing 


‘him in Boston last Sunday. He cme upon us unexpectedly, 


for it was generally supposed he was on a New York steamer. 
Messrs T. and J. Adamonski were fellow-passengers. 
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present, Mr. Thomas could obtain a handsome sub-, be rete Are 
scription. ‘There are obstacles in the way, of course, | 
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assuming presence which makes 
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“was a good business man as well as generous patron. 


Now the season tickets are sold at auction, and 
lovers of orchestral music, who in former years paid 
$12, have been obliged to pay as high as $95 this 
year, while those who wished to secure the $7.50 
seats had to choose the alternative of going without 
them or take their turn ina struggling line to the 


box office, composed mainly of men hired for the | 
purpose by speculators and formed two days before 

the sale opened. These tickets are now for sale at | 
a premium. Mr. Higginson has, at last, got even | 


with the musical public. The newspapers all kick, 
even that shining light of Higginson worship, our 
able and unamiable contemporary—the Leacon. 

s * * 


Here is the ingenious as well as ingenuous way in 
which the Beacon lets the patron saint of musical 


Boston down from his high pedestal as an art- 


promoter. 


No doubt Mr. Higginson, in the goodness of his soul, 
started the enterprise of the Symphony rehearsals with a view 
of helping lovers of good music in moderate circumstances to 


enjoy a treat, and improve their knowledge of the best com- | 
posers at a price within their 1 .eans. At the beginning this | 


object was attained, appreciated, and greatly enjoyed, but 
now the humble student of music, the professional musician, 
and the teacher may all take the back seats, if they are so 
fortunate as to get any seat at all, for these rehearsals have 
become the fashionable fad of Bostonians, and all the desir- 
able chairs are eagerly snapped up by owners of long purses. 
An ardent lover of music stepped into the Music Hall on 
Monday forenoon with t'e modest sum of fifteen dollars in 
her pocket. She sat down near the door, when a bid of 
ninety-four dollars struck upon her ear and she hurried away 


as if she had been shot. In the afternoon she ventured to | 


return and lingered about half an hour, hearing bids of 
twenty, thirty and forty dollars ; then as prices seemed to be 
going up instead of down she withdrew, convinced that 
whether it is true or not that no rich man can enter the King- 
dom of Heaven, it seemed to be a settled fact that no poor 
man or woman shall enter the Symphony rehearsals. Such 
was her conviction on Monday evening, but on Tuesday 
morning, after the paid hirelings had got their tickets and 
departed, she stepped into the ranks in the Music Hall 
entrance, propped herself up with her sun umbrella and 
waited with a faint hope that there might be something left— 
some distant, obscure corner, where the music could be 
heard if not seen. After a patient wafting of half an hour or 


more her efforts were crowned with success ‘and she went | 


away triumphant, bearing a ticket entitling her to a seat on 
the floor under the first balcony up against the wall. Not 
much of a seat, but, as a young woman near her remarked, 
‘something to fall back on.” 


This is an earlier confirmation than we had looked 
for of THe AMERICAN MUSICIAN’S assertion, that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was not run in the 
interest of art,so much as in that of Mr. Higgin- 


son. 
* 


The leading papers of Boston, such as the Hera/d, 


TIGHT BINDING 


Transcript, Times, etc., all suggested that the situa- 
tion presents an admirable opportunity for a series 
of concerts by Mr. Theodore Thomas and his 
famous orchestra. ‘There is no doubt -that if ad- 


vantage was taken of the dissatisfaction existing at 


present, Mr. Thomas could obtain a handsome sub- 


scription. There are obstacles in the way, of course, | 


but they are not insurmountable. It would cost Mr. 
Thomas much more than Mr. Higginson to givea 
concert with the same number of musicians in the 
orchestra, but it must be remembered that Mr. 
Thomas can get the same effect with sixty-five as 


‘Mr. Gericke did with his eighty-five instruments. 


And that reminds me that Theodore Thomas always 
obtained his effects by legitimate means, and 


M never resorted to any device or trick to 
Mm catch the applause of the unthinking public. Mr. 
@ Thomas has played the Handel Zergo with an 


artistic effect, fully equal, if not superior to. the 
soston Symphony Orchestra, but Gericke's trick of 


making the violins leave their desks and stand be-- 
fore the footlights while playing, was a trick whichis ° 


commonly calledin the profession a ‘ fake.” In a 


Wblind asylum Mr. Gericke would not have put his 
Wiviolinists to the trouble of standing up, but in Boston ,, P) 
Music Hall, those who saw it never heard anything |. 
Miike it before. This was one of, if not the only one, | 


original contribution of Mr. Gericke to art during 
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-) tion to be a Director—His Hor 
pe i 
Og Sa 
Herr Arthur Nikisch, whose namé 


this time familiar toall the Ame! 1can Wi 
- eal public, is endowed with amiable 


ties thai have won for him many stron} 
| persqnal friends in this city. His position 


| 
| 


| 


' 
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as conductor of the symphonies, and his” 


“pronounced success in that capacity wi 


be suiticient to attract a host of admirers.” 
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’ mestic surroun 


his five years’ service as Musical Director of Boston, | 


and as he counts over his 50,000 good American 


dollars, he must smile as he remembers the success | 


of the trick. 
BOSTON. Dare» (7 ite 


SEPTEMBER 25.—Nothing so exciting to musical Boston 


Me has happened for a long while as the symphony ticket em- 
Me broilment. It has stirred bad feelings, and caused a_ rush of 
Me Correspondence to the newspapers as a safety valve opening 


Htoexpress it. Some are clamoring for (heodore Thomas, ‘fim in his native tongue ot 


and Pve no doubt that he would meet with success in a ven- 
turehither. He would certainly be received with favor by 
many who have hitherto kept away from him. Boston ought 
to be able to sustain two sets of symphony concerts in her 
present feverish state, or halfa dozen for that matter, as it 
represents acommunity of a million of persons, including the 


Wm Outlying cities and towns which are not supplied with this 
WE class of entertainments, and which enjoy an abundance of 


speedy transit conveniences. 

Weare promised to be freed from future speculation in 
symphony tickets, as the sales will be made by auction here- 
alter. I fail to discern where the benefit will accrue in this 
method, It seems like jumping fromthe kettle of fat into a 


Mm pot of boiling water. ‘The former form of subscription—first 
We come first served—seems better adapted to the case, supple- 


mented by asale for choice of seats. Lf enough subscrip- 
tions are left for an auxiliary series, that will satisfy the late 
applications. 

Che question as toallowing Mr. Nikisch to land has been 
settled by his arrival, which happened by a Cunarder landing 
him in Boston last Sunday. He cime upon us unexpectedly, 
for it was generally supposed he was on a New York steamer. 
Messrs T. and J. Adamonski were fellow-passengers. 
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terrogator has justice 
Friends who knew him abroad read wit 


astonishment some of the statements a a 


‘tributed io him. and proceeded to quest on | 
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| What to Americans seems @ trivial atte Ne 
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astonished, but feebly expressed his Teu- 
tonic wrath for he has not yet learned the 
ways of the American newspaper man, 
to him seems very important. Th pha 


when he heard that he was_ represen ed as. 


claiming to be the leader of Leipsic’s great 
orchestra, he was more than indignant, 
As already stated in Tuk bees? : 
Nikisth was assistant to Anton 5 


Seid] in: 
Leipsig and although on one or two ¢ oo ‘ 


migh 
best by hi 


communi 


result. As his parents were well todo he 
had no direculty in receiving @ 00d aca- 
demic education, followed bya througa 
course in the university at ienna. | F 

avoided attaching himself to any particuiag 
instiument, he says, Keeping in mind that 
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“Before going to Leipziz he played the 
‘vidlin in the orchestra of the Hof Th 
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‘in Vienna. Twelve years ago came the 
summons to Le: psig. and his heart beat rap- 
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yn’ 


‘musical organ’ at..n in the world. 


| pressicn in Germany that 
} very cold and ‘self-contal 


fdiy at the thuaght of joining the pa 


he had scarce},.;beard of. but a short stay ink 


‘Leipzig soon, brow ht the Hub of the unl- 
-yerse within bis vision, owing, no doubt, to 
‘the number of Americans whom he met at 
i stadt ‘Theatre. ~ 


About 38 years old, attractive in person. | 
with clear and winning eyes, it 3s not sur-. 


prising that the fair sex make him the ob- 
ject of their admiration. A few it is said 


have ventured to send him dainty nctes. | 


as he finds it too laborious to read Eng- 


h the perfume that accompanies the | 


lis } 
‘potes is sweetness wasted on the desert air. 
Herr Nikisch is most at home when in the 
company of some old man or woman whorn 
he knew at Leipzig. in such company, 
when he may talk German, he “nbosoms 
‘his admiration of Boston, 1ts people and 
‘their musical proficiency. 
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MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH. « 
A Chat with the New Orchestra 


Ped 7 ig 
j 4 
May 


| ‘Bis Estimate of Boston Musicians— 
‘The Interest He Feels in American 
bet, Composers Hie Expresses--Great Sat- 
Be isfaction With the Orchestra—Per- 


sonal Appearance of the Conductor. 


4 


‘Mr. Arthur Nikisch very readily consentea 
to be interviewed when a representative of the 
- FieRALD calied upon him yesterday afternoon, 
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at his club, in Boylston place, for the pur- 
_ pose of ascertaining his views upon matters 
‘in whieh he is interested. “Sie sprechen 
- Deutsch, nicht wahr?” he said, with a pleas- 
“ant smile, to the writer, who was obliged to 
" gobfess that, though: he understood German 
“more or less, he was unequal to the task ot 
‘gustaining a conversation in that language. 


“Well, we shall have to talk English,’ said 
“Mr. Nikisch, “and when | ean’t think of the 


" ght English word I'll use a German one 


‘You see, I coulda not speak one sentence of 
‘Your language until I was engaged to conduct 
f our orchestra here last spring, and I was 
| le to take only 10 lessons in it before 
XK left Germany for America.” Considering 
these facts, Mr. Nikisch speaks English 
remarkably well, and though at times he 
‘ound difficulty in expressing an idea, he 


managed to make his meaning clear by a re- | 


course to his own speech. 


vat | Director. | 


| 


“How do I like America?” he said, after 
1e had offered a chair and a cigar to his’ There is nothing that helps a composer 80 
visitor and had himself settled down for a 


, \ 


“chat and a comfortable smoke, “I am de- 
“lighted with it. I always have had a desire 
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foun? chem quite thé reverse. Those whom 


I‘have known nave been genial, warm- 
) people, and 


ar ae aud %+ hole-souled 
om tuem I formed my idea of what 


the Americans at home were like. and since 
my arrival here my impression of them has 
been confirmed. I landed, you know, on the 
99q of September, and went at once to the 
house of Mr. Higginson at Manchester. The 
story that Mr. Higginson was afraid that 1 
should not be permitted to land is by no 
means true. He had no fear, nor did I, that 
the authorities wuld trouble ine in any Way. 
Since that time I have been meeting new 
people constantly, and they all have been 
most Kind and hospitable to me. In fact, 
they seem to have taken me right in among 
them. 1 can’t tell yow_how pleased I am 
with their treatment. Have been home- 
sick since I reached here? Oh, thu—that is, 
not for Germany. Ihave been homesick for 
my family, which I was oblized to leave be- 


‘ hind. I dia not dare to bring with me my 


wife and children, for I did nut know 
just how I should like the country, or what 
arranvements I could make for their comfort 
and for the thousand and one things that are 
essential for their ‘iomestic life. Now that I 
have seen what America is like, and am so 
pleased with it, I eertainly shall take my 
fainily with me when I return to Boston after 


| mv vacation next year.” 


On being asked if he was pleased with the 
Boston Symphony crehestra as he had found 
it, he replied; “J am more than pleased; it is 


magnificent. "There are only two orchestras | 


in Europe that'can compare with it, and those 
are the urchestras at Dresden, conducted by 
Herr Sehuch,- and of Leipsig, which 1 
myself conducted until I came here. Vienna 
has a fine orchestra under the famous 
Richter, but it is not 80 good now as it was 10 

ears ago, and not the equal of the two that 


it have mentioned. Most of the great Ger- | 
- man orchestras have more piayers than the | 
one in, Boston, but the reason for this ts that | 
in Germauy they give concerts every night, | 
and the members, in order not to wear them- | 


selves out by fatigue, play alternately. There 
are never more than 80 performers 
in one evening in a German 
exactly the number of 
the members of the Boston organization. | 


think that the Boston players excel those of 


Germany in one respect, their efforts are 
more concentrated. in Germany the orches- 
tras play a different Kind of music every 


night; on one night the great masters, vol 


another ballet music, on another a wholly 
disstnilar class of compositions, and so on. 
In Boston, on tite contrary, the efforts of the 
musicians of the Symphony orchestra are con- 
centrated on 24 concerts of the season, for 


which they expend their greatest euthusiasm, | 


energy and talent.’ 


In reply to a request fora description of | 


the manner in which he would 

Make Up His Programmes, 
Mr. Nikisch said: ‘‘It will be my effort in ar- 
ranging my concerts to encourage young 
American composers. I believe that there is 
a great deal of musical talent in this country, 
and I think that it ought to be brought out. 


much as a public performance of his compost- 
tions, tor he is able thereby to stand apart 
from his own work and eriticise it from the 


point of view of tne unprejudiced critic. L | 
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know very well, 

nave heard. His name 1 


he has written some very fine works. have > 


already sent a letter to him asking him to 
send me some of his compositions, which I 
certainly will have performed by the orchestra 


this wiuter. With regard to my programmes 11 | 


other respects Lam not able to tell you any- 
thing very defivite. I intend that all t 

composers.shall be represented upon them, 
Iam very catiolic in my taste in music, and, 
though f am a Wagner enthusiast, l am a 
Beethoven devotee as well, aud love, too, 
Hayden, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert 
and che other great men who have written the 
best music. With regard to Wagner, I don’t 


think that his operas should be performed , 


in concert. For perfect representation they 
demand the dramatic adjuncts of the stage. 
I make exception to. five or six of 
his overtures, such as the over- 
ture to ‘Die Minnesinger,’ which, by 
the way, isto be the opening number on my 
tirst programme, the ‘Gotterdammerung’ over- 
ture and the Vorspiel to ‘Tristan and Isolde.’ 
I can’t telt you much about the syloists that 
will appear at the concerts, for Mr. £llis nas 


the work of engaging them. At the first con- | 


cert. L believe, there will be no solvist; at the 
second, Mr. Hekking, the first ’celloist of the 
orchestra, will play. Mr. Hekking 1s the 
geutleman who has been secured to take the 
place of Mr. Fritz Giese, and he is a very fine 
performer. We have, in addition to Mr. 
Hekking, engaged asecond ‘first ’celloist,’ 


so to speak, for the orchestra, Mr. Schulz, an | 


exevllent player, who sailed from Germany 
on the 26th of last month for this country.” 
On being asked to give his views on 


Germany as a Musical Centre, 
Mr. Nikisch said: ‘‘In Germany people are 
devoted to music. It is a mistake to suppose 
that they like only Wagner. Wagner, it is 


have, also, a fondness for music of the Italian 


school. Dolthink that Germany is a good 
place for American students of music? I 
certainly do. And yet you have admirable 
teachers here. 
Lang of Boston and Prof. Paine of Cam- 
bridge; they are both musicians and teachers 
of the very first rank. 
good tor Americans to go to Germany and 
experience a life different from their own, 
just as it is good for Germans to go abroad to 
places where forvign habits aud customs pre- 
vail. One can procure in Germany the best 
of teaching for the plano, violin and other 
instruments; but it 1s not a good place for 
the cultivation of the voice. A young singer 


with a fair voice enters a conservatory in - 


Germany, and after stuaying for six months 
or a year the manager of an opera house 


comes and says: ‘Ah, you have a fine voice! © 
I want you to sing for me in my theatre.’ © 
singer, | 


And straightway the young 
without any suflicient§ training, 
the conservatory and goes 
This is absurd, of course, and very: injurious 
to the voice, for the singer has not learned to 
use it properly. Andthisis the reason why 
so many singers hurt their voices by singing 
in Wagnerian opera, and not because Wag- 
ner’s music, as many people suppose, wears 


leaves 


a voice out, for any properly trained singer | 


can sing it without injury. In Germany there 
are few teachers of the voice, and those few 
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experience, for Nae rd 
me, tarcesi.” fOias 
pearance Mr. NTE: 
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i: ‘is ri 


‘is 
gray, the 
‘strongly 


marked. ‘His black mustache 
and beard only partly -eonceal the 


overvaran | brows 


Sensitive mouth and firm chin. When his - 


Visitor arose to depart, he extended his hand 


and said with a smile: “Good-by. Auf wider- | 


sehen. Beinn es With great pleasure my 
work aufong your people, for f know that 
your taste in music is so high that our efforts 
are sure to be appreciated,” 


A COMMENDABLE SUGGESTION. 

The departure of Mr. Gericke and the an- 
ticipated appearance of another foreigner as 
his successor causes the intelligent and pro- 
gressive American musician and the critical 
but patriotic listener to ask the question: 
Why ¢cannot Mr. Higginson still further en- 
hance the value of his generous effort in be- 


half of music in this vountry by elevat- 
ing to the position of conductor of 


the Symphony orchestra an American? 


Undoubtedly the first objection raised would 
be that an American cannot be 


found capable of fulfilling, the duties of the — 


position. This objection should not prevail 
until the effort is made to find such a person, 
and that person given a fair opportunity to 


prove his worth. These concerts were in- 


/ 


| 


augurated with a conductor who had had | 


little or no experience in orchestra, and yet 
he succeeded in giving us performances that 
were to a great degree commendable, and, in 


- gome respects, superior. The Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra isin itself a great success, 


, and, as | have before said, the public must 
true, is their favorite composer, but they | 


not underestimate its value. It cannot be 
otherwise. when we consider the rare ability 
of its players, each and every one of whom 
are good musicians and masters of their In- 
struments. 

But why go to Europe for a conductor for 
this orchestra? Is it possible that there Is no 
one in this SOMASEY « no American citizen, 
capable of filling the position satisfactorily. 
If there is not such au one in Mr. Higginson’s 
estimation, then he should begin, as the 
proper tuing in his generous effort, to educate 


one, by retaining a soggy oe g young musician | 


as assistant conductor, and giving him the 


. direetion of an established series of young 


peoples’ concerts, upon Wednesday atter- 
noons, which would more than liberally re- 
pay the expense attendant, and at the same 
time afford a large class of music lovers an op- 
portunity to enjoy the playing of the orches- 
tra whieh the limited capacity of- Music Hall 
forbids, at the. Friday public rehearsais only. 
A lighter ciass of music given in these pro- 
grammes would fill the Husic Hall upon every 
oceasion to overflowing. ‘This retaining of an 
assistant conductor would be but following 
the foreign custom and would produce, right 


-here in Boston, an -American Gericke 01 


Nikish, for their positions abroad were tha’ 
of an assistant, é have among our youn 
American musicians many promisin “ 
who, With the experience thas would 

gained in taking some of the burden of the 
work off the hands of the first conductor, 
would in the end prove capable directors 
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, HOW BOSTON SUBSIDIZES ART. 


@loot and ignores the! ‘am = One of the best forms of modern public 


fe Will be their enth isiagm for. |Spirit is that in which a generous person 
Bi eh 4 dra a tore aggre Pi @Fablishes and supports a worthy enterprise 
ee tne platiorm instead of Mr., | til it develops a capacity to stand or 

? latiorm instead of Mr. , | patil it lops a capacity to stand or walk 
have recet mot : ang. lone. 

ths your Austri ¥ ur Th ike % j s ‘ 
ee ees tate of frenz ween eer ee A work, conceived with generous public 
a wore fvhout any f spirit, is that which Mr. Henry L. Higginson 
‘Yond. the me has done in establishing and supporting the 
ee oven. Symphony Orchestra in this city. 

He did not undertake to pauperize the public 
by giving absolutely free concerts. He has 
done something vastly better as the result of a 
large outlay of money in educating the public 
to appreciate and support a series of concerts 
‘Brabms, 0) on Bulow there. of the highest musical excellence, and at a rate 
been reason for the mag pl which has placed them within the means 
of all. 

Twill not turtl The same wise business management has 
levation ‘of one o 0 to’ controlled the disposition of seats. A thousand 
people every week have an opportunity to hear 

A vy > > v6 ‘ ~~? ‘ 7c °a% » 

his leader wil have developed = 7”) orchestra of soloists discoul sing the stand- 
: an one 2 BR NOON ve desires | ard music of the world at thirty-two cents a 
of the andier eF wnien ts. the Music Hall concert, while the rich people who wish to 
and reflect crec eg She rire y, proving 42 thelp alon srpris r payl ty 

ditional Blewein to oa eeady bestowed |. p along the enterprise by paying fifty 
atrymen throngh the munificence dollars premium for inferior seats on the floor 
on, and redound still further: hs | ote te 

= 1ave the opportunity to do so. 


“his ere t as a benefactor to the cause. 0, 
Amer ean art and American . ey Granted that many people attend these con- 
iy WARREN erts simply because it has become the fashion, 


ge te VENPORT. - 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. e may be grateful none the less to Mr. 
ligginson for establishing a fashion of so 


To the Editor of the Transcript: Will you 
refining and elevating a nature. It 


permit another suggestion regarding the Sym- | 
phony concert tickets? It is poor consolation to : 
many of us who really enjoy the superb music er, 2 fare 
which Mr. Higginson’s public spirit has for go least susceptibility to music in his soul could 


seems 


many years provided, to be told it is acraze which attend a season of such concerts without being ‘ 


will after awhile subside. What we s0 much want 
is the opportunity now, let alone by-and-by, to 
purchase tickets without enriching the specula- 
tors. Noone cancomplain at the auction pre- 
mium for seats: it is a pleasure to feel that the 
money so raised goes legitimately to the man- 
agement and nottothe men employing such a 
mob as has blocked Music Hall entrance this last 
week. 

IT am confident your announcement last evening, 
that in the future allthe seats will be sold at 
auction, will be hailed with delight. The state- 
ment regarding a possible subscription serles of 
concerts by another orchestra indicates an ap 
petite yet unsatisfied. May I suggest to music 
lovers an appeal to our home management for 
supplementing the present plan, by adding yet 
another performance each week, say Wednesday 
afternoon or evening, with repetition of the pro- 
gramme of the previons week. If tickets were 
put at a low price, isthere any doubt the whole 
number would be taken? G. H, YOUNG. 

Dorchester,| Sept. 20, 1889. 


made better by it. 


church just as they go to the concert. There 
is always some hope, though, that a person, 
however elegantly he may be dressed, who 
places himself under the best influences, will 
be moulded and purified by them. The soul 
that vibrates to sweet sounds ought to catch 
some of their quality as well as their pitch. 

Mr. Higginson deserves, therefore, the thanks 
of the community for the great impetus he 
has given to the study, expression, diffusion, 
and development of music in this country. 
The educative effect of such concerts in this 
and in other cities is lasting and far-reaching. 
— Christian Register. 


.s..Itis by Ho means unlikely that Mr. Nikisch 


com reac music, although hejcondacts witho 
notes before bins, nai gaa 
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It will be interesting to watch the outcome of the effort 
making by the New York Musical Protection Association 
to prevent the landing of Herr Nikiscb,on the ground that 
bis coming hither to assume6 the conductorsbip of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra is a violation of the co: 
tract Jabor law. Underne:.th this action is an inferre 
regard for the welfare of American musicians anc. 


American music; but as the members of the association 
named are tor the most part Germans, who came here 
exactly as Herr Nikisch proposes to come here, it would | 

‘geem as if there were something ungracious in the 
| move to plece obstacles in the way of a fellow country- 
'manto deny him the same privilege that was enjoyed - 
by them. As far as the welfare of American art is con- 
‘cerned, the proceeding may be characterized as **bosh,”’ | 
pure and simple- It is merely an attempt of certain 
residents of foreign birth to hold what they have ob- 
tained and to prevent others from sharing it with them. 
‘More than thie, it an interference with the progress of 
‘musical art here, In preventing valuable additions to 
our limited list of orchestral conductors of the first 
rank. Itis claimed that capable and fully experienced 
conductors can be obtained fn this country; but, if we 
except Theodore Thomas, it is not easy to discover 
where they are to be found on this side the Atlantic. 
This interest in things American manifested by the 
German nmvsicians of New York would be very praise- 
worthy if there were any element of sincerity in it; but 
asitis, there is a highly justifiable suspicion that the 
| in the business is no more than an effort on 
| ‘ins’ to keep the ‘‘outs” from coming in. 
Singerr, pianiets, violin- 
ded full permission to 
talents, and be a 
conductor, W skill in presiding 
over an orchestra, equal oppor. 
tunity to exercise bis gifte, does not appear. A planis’ 
comes trom abroad and performs without hindrance. | 
A conductor, whose instrument is the orchestra, should 
surely have the same right as the pianist to perform on , 
ihe instrument over whose technical diflicu tics he has, 
triumphed. He does not bring the instrument with, 


‘him, but, in common with the pianist, finds it ready fo 
'him here. He is an artist 1p his specialty, the same * 
isthe pianist. He is a performer who interprets fre 
| orchestral works upon the instrument called an orche 
‘tra. To say that he shall not be allowed to exhibit hi 
skill because there afe others here who can. direct an 
‘orchestra, is etjuivalent to urging that Von Biilow shall 
‘not be permitted to play here because Joseffy is already 
here. it Is hard to perccive where the contract labor 
law tovches Herr Nikiech as & perforaier with the.or. 
chesira for an lustrument, any more (han it toiches Von 
Bulow with the plano. It 1s merely a matter of hearing a | 
master artist In the particular art for w ich be has 
gained distinetion. 1: Von Riilow cab, come here und(r 
conjract fur eo many concerts, to afford the musical 
public an opportunity to Jisten to a great artist on the 
piano, why cannot Herr Nikisch come here under con- 
tract to afford the same public a like opportunity to 
listen toa great artist interpreiing masterworks with | 
an orchestra,—the instrument he professes? Then, too, 
the New York mustictans are trqubiihg themselves about 
a thing that does not tontern them; for itis not that 
city, but Reston, that ls immediately interested in the 
matter, Moreover, there ia no possible construction of 
the contract labor law that can prevent Herr Nikisch | 
or any other conductor from visiting this counfry, and 
after he has arrived here, from siguing auy numbé¢r of . 
contracts to conduct any number of orchestras. The | 
only discussion that could arise is about the signing of 
a contract before he came hither. 

Re =_— _._.The Leipzig corre- 
‘spondent of the London Monthly Musical 
Record adds another voice to the many. al- | 
yeady heard, carrying the lamentation of | 
‘all Leipzig on the departure of Mr. Artbar, 
| Nickiseh fur Boston.—A Vienna writer says 


eat excitement prevails at the Imperial Court | 


Only t 
ists an 
come hither 


‘Theatre there owing to the contemplated aboli- : 
tion of the overtures and e’ntr’ acte music. 


this city. 


| phere in Music Hall. 


by the new conductor of the Boston Symphony — 
Orchestra on those with whom he has been | 
‘rought in contact, professionally or socially, | 
| 
| 


‘he tone of his remarks concerning music in gen- 
ayal and the condition of the art in this country 


: ‘gs go utterly different from that ‘which has been 
most common among newly arrived German mu- 


sicians, that one is almost disposed to question 
his nationality, or to suspect that his training has 
been more Gallic than Teutonic, or to be- 
lieve that he has visited a certain famous ruin in 
[reland and climbed the dizzy height where is | 
#- yd astone of peculiar power. Seriously, how- | 
ever, it is pleasanteto be assured of the purpose 
of the new conductor to give the American com- 
poser a fair show, not spasmodically but syste- 
matically. ‘It is pleasant, too, to have the con- | 
ductor’s word that though 2, Wagner enthusiast 7 
he is still a devotee of Beethoven ‘d a lover of 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schumann and Schubert. 
There would be more satisfaction if “to 
his declared admiration for German masters 
and to his expression of .a readiness to 
consider American composers with due respect | 
he had given promise of a willingness to present — 
music of all reputable schools without distinction 
as to nation—Russia and the Scandinavian coun-— 


tries, England and France, y®S, and even Italy! 


However, let us believe that the omission of 2 
declared purpose to make the programmes of the 
coming series of concerts as broad and compre- | 
‘ ansive as possible, consistently with good art, | 
has been but an accident io the conversations | 
which Mr, Nixisch has held since his arrival in 


After the concert in the Music Hall, on Satur- 
day night, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the new conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra-was specially honored 
at the Tavern Club, where, in recognitionjo£ the 
fact that the day was the thirty-fourth anniversa- 
ry of his birth he was given a birthday cake. 


“Herr Nikisch wants to think real well of | 
America, but it cannot be said that he under-| 
stands us thoroughly yet, and the process of 


/ learning is not by any means a bed of roses to 


him. Evena man who is determined to wear 


| rose colored spectacles is not safe from dissolu- 


tion, for though he veils the landscape to his_ 
eyes, things will creep in at his ears. The fact 
which has been most potent to Herr Nikisch up 
to date was the presence of the base ball atmos- 
He could not quite recon- 
cile base balland art, and the presence of the 
ticker in the hall was a source of constant an- 
noyance to him. ; 


——— 


It would perhaps help Herr Nikisch to know 
that there are plenty in Boston who would agree | 
with him in his denunciation—were he to make | 
one—of the intrusion into the oratory of art of 
the base ball pitcher and catcher and company: 
Because a thing is found in America it is not of 
necessity American, and a people must not be 
judged by its cliques. Many Bostonians sin- 
cerely feel that the base ball hearings would 
have been more appropriately held in Tremont 


Temple than in Music Hall. 
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MUSICAL BOSTON—WHAT DOES THE TITLE 
IMPLY ? 


The term ‘‘ Musical Boston ” is of frequent use among writ- 
ers. It is intended to express a prevalent notion, and covers 


a eulogy upon a presumed quality existing in Boston, that is 
derived from the patronage accorded by our residents 10 musi- 


cal entertainments. Superficially viewed, this estimate has a° 


proper basis for use. When analyzed, however, the coloring 
fades. ‘Credit should be accorded, surely for the performance 
of this act, that may not attach to the motive. Just here the 
process of discrimination enters, ‘To such an extent do social 
conditions environ the alleged “musical esteem, that the real 
article is overwhelmed and repressed. This torm of repression 
has been in practice so long that it dominates the situation. 
The classes who pay round sums for seats at the symphonies 
the opera, and some of the singing club concerts, are governed 
primarily by the associations they will be thrown into, second- 
ly by the high cost of the article, indicating money value, and 
anally by the opportunity afforded for display. No doubt, 
other cities come under a similar category, but none others 


| possess the prestige regarding musical attainments that 


attaches to Boston, nor is the pretence in that respect made. 
An inference drawn from the foregoing, which leaves the 


_ impression that music is feebly cherished in Boston, would be 


j 


' 


| 


‘ 
; 


erroneous, The history of the town is marked with passages 
of a brilliant nature, showing it to have been the nursery of 
many musical ideas extant, and the schoolhouse from which 
a number of esteemed American composers have graduated. 
Pride in home music, and for native composers, exists in en- 


| larged quantities. Among the masses the musical element, 


the enthusiasm that is born of love and desire, the study and 
worship of music for its sake, is of an intense nature. Evi- 
dences of this exist on all hands. The first instillings into the 
child’s mind are impregnated with music, The prattler in an 
infant school is taught to sing, as religiously as it is taught its 
alphabet. So the process goes on to mature life and the age 
when desires have arrived at fruition. If Boston were 
judged by this element and this condition, the prefix of musi- 
cal would be apt, but, unfortunately, the term has another 
derivation, as specified. 

Now I maintain that the responsibi!**» for this situation 
rests upon the class who are eternally blowing their own 
trumpets to magnify theirimportance. This class is troubled 
with myopia. ‘They intend to be progressive while acting as 
hinderers. A quarter of a century ago they insisted upon 
ruling matters, and being possessed of influence in fashionable 
quarters they succeeded. Previous to their usurpation of 
affairs, Boston sustained one orchestra, and sometimes two in 
a season, with a population one eighth its present size, and no 
facilities for suburban assistance. Boston was then enthusi- 
astically musical. The best of music possible was provided, 
and the Lawrences, the Grays, and others in upper life, sat 
side by side with plebeians, on a par of privilege. Both classes 
enjoyed music for its sake, and there was visible no outward 
mark to distinguish their social condition. 

The meddlers succeeded in killing each of our orchestral 
organizations, one after another, and have always exerted a 
malign influence upon visiting orchestras. The period arrived 


| when Boston was bereft of an orchestra for concert purposes. 


Whether this had been anticipated or not, it arrived, and 
caused much comment. ‘The wherefore, which was as plain 
as the nose on one’s face to the masses, could not be discerned 
by the clique which had produced it. At that precise time, if 
Theodore Thomas had come to take command of affairs 

acting mpcnatr | to the behests of this clique, no doubt his bank 
account would have grown plethoric, but he would have had to 


leave all his Strauss waltzes, galops, etc., and the lovely 
traumerie, in New York, for these managers would have none 


f 


ofthem. The scores set before his players would have fur- 
nished examples of technical notation, which is the pabulum 
that the members of the clique feed their mentality upon. 
Well, Mr. Thomas didn’t come, possibly was not pressingly 
‘nvited. Into the breach at this junction, the sauve and liberal 


Higginson interposed his personality, and his purse. Look- |) 
ing from the cupola of the Hub he descried a foreigner who | | 
would be subservient to the wishes of the clique in reorganiz- a 
ing matters. Asa leader in fashionable circles he became the} 


bell-wether to gather a flock to his standard—as hitherto} 
stated. These persons induced others in society to follow, | 


until it soon became a fad to go to the symphonies. Then) 
human nature asserted its prerogative. The opportunity to 
make a splurge, to pay a big price for it, and to become con- 
spicuous, has been improved by the moneybags of West End 
and Back Bay, and there’s where we are to-day. Take down 
the banner inscribed ‘‘ Musical Boston,” that has been kept 
waving so fong, for it has become allegorical. ' 
W. L, ELLior. 


- , ; _ nd - _ 


MR. NIKISCH. 


Our Boston correspondent, Mr. Elliot, writes to 
us that the first rehearsal of the Boston Sy mphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of its new conduc- 
tor, Mr. Nikisch, was held on Thursday morning, 
with closed doors, not a soul being admitted except 


—_ 
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Mr. Higginson, who introduced Mr. Nikisch to the} 7am 


orchestra. After the applause had ceased, Mr. | 
Nikisch said that he should endeavor to perpetuate 
the good deeds done by his predecessor, Mr. 
Gericke, and had no doubt, from the good reports 
received, that the orchestra would second his efforts 
and make it easy work. The music rehearsed 
comprised Schumann's Fourth Symphony and 
Beethoven’s “‘Coriolanus ” overture, although Wag- 


DW ner’s “Meistersinger ” will be taken up at the sec- 
Mond rehearsal. Mr. Nikisch made a favorable 


rom his courteous, care 


The first Symphony rehearsal was the cause 
of more excitement among musicians than Bos- 
ton has seen for many a day, and the whole 
season promises to be a most brilliant one, on! 
that account, and a most augmentative one. 


The usual galaxy of beauty was there, and the 
usual amount of fall millinery graced the occa- j 


sion. The new conductor was scanned with 
some emotion by hundreds of opera glasses as 
he stepped into sight, looking frail, delicate and 
excitable, but holding his nerves in an iron hand 
of control, and imparting to those who were 
tempermentally en rapport with him,—and they | 
were many,—an electric current of excitement. 


The verdict of the rehearsal audience was for | 


him. 


——— 


His reading of his program showed him a man 
of individual if not radica) thought, and his first 
rehearsal has given the critics, by its many de- 
partures from traditions, plenty of chance to 
differ with him, and to sit in judgment on him. 
For all that, the most musical of his auditors 


known musician was heard to remark that he 


impression upon the players, which was derjyed | . 
ful and earnest methods. eron. 


was never so moved more than three times in 
his life. It seemed to him as if the coldly criti- 
cal attitude of the Hub could not hold out 
against such musical excitement as Herr Nikisch | 
seemed likely to serve up for a whole season to 
his public. It must be confessed that the other 


-gide feel that they have a case, and that, while | 


among the most artistic of our musicians the en- | 
thusiasm ran high, among some of the ablest, 
whose temperaments are less warm, and more) 
reverential of traditions than responsive to per-. 
sonality, many were quick to say, ‘‘I don’t like 
him, he’s tou liberal, and translates composi- 
tions too much through his own nature rather 
than through that of his composer.” Some 
musicians already scent a war in the air, and 
they seem to welcome the strife as a good sign 
for music. 


The criticisms of Sunday morning will be 
watched for with interest. In the meantime it 
was noted that the concert was the shortest 
symphony concert ever given in this city, being 
but an hour and a quarter in iength. 


‘were highly excited by his work. One well ~~ 
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of families in society at these places on the Eastern [ 42. 6 said - vi tis at eoron gh 


tract the Somerset Club men from their Boston haunts, f yoyndings, ’ that the hospitality wh a” Wine 


there is always sure to be more of the male sex than \18}/y.4 | . etal | LANG-NIKISCH. 
to be found at aiher autumnal country places. Al.ree | ad received both in Manchester and | 


number of /yncheans have been given by gentlemen at Boston had moved hit very deeply,’ and that | Boston, October 26. 
ee rye has oe te ig nigral! <p oy have been | he was completely delighted with the city” Editors AMERICAN MUSICIAN: Mr. B. J. bang gave a a 
ak s giyen | huntl “2 . : 4 ception to err NIKISC yr. M., 
seeeeey sithough ihe averaat Saslianeen could took tent the national tendency to hurry, and residence on Brimmer street. Mr. Lang not only perfor med 
askance at the uneporteman like sport offered The partioularly a visit to the interior of the new. a wery graceful act to thenew musical head of Boston's or- 
gateties have not been confined to the ficld, for be- Tremont Theatre, which looked as if it would chestra, but did it in such a charming, democratic way as to 

ane Baers Sonn? en wars the rank and file of } not be finisned for six months, and yet must | me) everybody feel musically at home and happy- 

ashton, ater ti (oe Kogieh manner, mixed with the | be Gnished next Monday~as he exoressed it} HH.) "vis. T.ang's wealth, society standing, musical position or 
of cotilion dinners given. This form of entertainment had rather startled him. nie; regard: to: influence enables him to entertain guests in such a right 
ia fast gaining ground, for the number of guests can be first rehearsal yesterday, he said: | ’ sc: to wake them all feel kindly towards him, 
limited to the truly desirable. Then, almost at the end “T am very much pleased with my new’! royal manner 


of the season, Mr. Arthur Nikisch came down to visit FP : : aud thus he disarms all criticisms. 
Col. Higginson, and of course all the worshippers at orchestra; technically they are magnificent, | 


i | e musical profession was ver largely repre- 
the shrine of Muterpe were anxious to meet him and and what struck me especially today was the | | at geley oe were ie a number of awaizknown literary 
give entertaioments in his boner. His advent was a great intelligence with which they played and | | sented, bu qv ‘Iso well represented 
true godsend to the North sSbore, for the women who | the rapidity with which they understood all a | people present, and the piano trade was al P ‘ 4 
have houses there had an opportunity to gain the inside | my intentions.” In short, he seemed quite to. | After the host and his chief guests, I noticed Carl Baermann, 

| ey ‘ ay ae ’ ? ’ a S 7 He ‘ ~ . B 
tyack and endeavor to fascinate the new conducter be reciprocate the feelings which he had aroused ™ | Rev. E. E. Hale, Geo. L. Osgood, John L. Dwight, 5. Db. 
‘fore Boston proper had hardly caught ‘a giim)pse of p a4 ) % ey. : Bet Lecine Bt fie mete Y mah 
‘him. Even afew women who have never been able to | mm the orchestra, and from so admirable a com- m | Whitney, Geo, Hi. Chickering, y AM » Kewell 
gain the footing In soctety thelr ambition desires, were | bination the very finest results may be with ) | Wheeler, Herr Hekking, Henry Mason, J. A. MacDowell, 
eo fortunate as to capture Myr. Nikisth for diner or | Justice expected. Mr. Nikisch was also asked > | walter Miller, Sig. Potoli, Charles Harvey and son, Chandler, 
luncheou, aa it would” hardly be policy to allow a new | DIS VOWS with regard to the making of pro- *|w. Smith E C. Capere, L. C. Elson, T Adamowski, Herr 
comer to make ah éhemy £0 early tn his career. Every grammes, and among other things he said: ; Ve: mith, E. C. Capere, L. \. Sis’ 1 , si aseete 
ktrohe kUyportér a man who has to follow such a ‘Considering the fact that the Boston Sym- > | Kneisel and a hundred others. Perhaps I ought no : 
popular conductor as rag hg can gatp, before he gnows + pn ig wv gives a series of twenty sor || tion any names, because there were others prevent who 
Mia ‘mettie, 18 80 much to the good, dnd go many the ‘ye reced : : rei noted ’ < those given, 
ve iage fe itt s biocka are Baan aon nic fait ee ath, the municipal musical world, there is plenty | | | doubtless think themselves just as “eae ypees = me Ak bi 
lbverything is jo favor of Nikisch now, and there of room to introduce compositions by : I hope the gentlemen unmentioned will pardon ane 
is no geason why he should not make a firm the American composers. feel that slight, as my intentions are good, but find it impossible to ; ats a al 
position for himeelt in Boston eoclety- Mr. Gericke met de ee aves to atv A gate Pal oneal mention all.  hiladelphia, and th new here. 
) moression of not really carin : | tS age : fat IGA | y 
tas Aes ricans; his cabeteats mes i re that I can, and in the second place to encour. Mr. Nikisch is more brilliant and attractive in such an 4 tians by this 
toward home. It is alwaysa pity for a foreigner, who age as far as 18 anv way possible the native 
ia under an engagement neceseltating him to live fa musicians. A musician ought to ‘be given 
Boston, nottocet le down into American lite with a every opportunity to hear his own works. In 
contented disposition. Henechel gave the Impression that way he can learn more than in years of 
of being at home in Boston--to be sure, Mrs. Henschel ik it in the. library; and I ve tg: ire to 
was a Loston’ ww, and that fact gave him a home feeling po!D the pag | gg Kens pen s ones <p 
Gaugengigl, on the other hand, having no | it pps Mh AY. .INIKISC oe es the V2) rors 
Hose of friendship, has entered | *% st possible impression, and one 18 partieu- 
| jarly struck by his artistic magnetism, which 
6 be b is immense. A man of his musical calibre, 
Mor Gut apeth oe wena with such an orchestra at his command, ought 
then, that Mr. Nikisch will emulate the examp | eee ee cact that hei nae he surely wit 
latter gentlemen, and not that of Mr. Gericke. new surroundings argues that he will endeavor 
” = ~ to be always in good humor with his new life, 
- WITH THEIR NEW CONDUCTO | and tliis causes one to recall with prophetic 


SF j poopy the old musical worn: “God 
First Rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestr | bless a good-natured conductor.” orches- 
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assembly, than on the platform before his orchestra. He is re : ‘exactly and | 
animated, bright, and sparkling with good words for those to -e sketches, vut they question for — 
whom he is brought in contact. Whatever complaint one may | stoddard, Fred. Rob-Wel! played, 
entertain against his being here under contract, no one can is Massen and Ed-... 
fd fault with him personally or musically. Mr. Nickisch has it in Boston. 
demonstrated to his musicians and the public that he pos- NayS an unnecessaryling and ex- 
sesses a prodigious memory, for so far he has conducted all Otherwise the act-any liberties 
the concerts without any score before him. Whether he cters require, ing Critics ? 
intends to continue his course, we know not, bul presume he| ct comedietta, called)2's modern 
‘does. Memory.is a divine gift, just like any other power to pi i 4 lerr Nikisch 
originate and write music, genius to create works of art and | | 4@miura y act€d DyYaccord, and 
write poetry, are happily given the possessors of these arts by | | Ramsay and Nannie3n’t looking 
God alone. To Him let them a an Hh ge possessors of || Js to be by the author’ pectmeny 
| these faculties should glorify and magnily fils name. . , e together— 
| Mr. Nikisch’s Plans for the Season. Setar akes farther, on, Sornemranne, Sat I have said on several occasions in times past, that there | 7 s Mrs. Burnett, and: on soon 


: 1 ‘¢ Augustus 
sibs i i d conductors in Boston as Mr. Hen- | 7 iven as g e fault, as it 
ie rsal of the Symphony. Or- | neering | abuse and bullying, and a con- were a dozen just as g00 C 

ee ee aie. eae was held Raidioneryin Pn ductor who is loved by his men 1s bound to schel. No man 1s born a conductor, he must be educated, |, 3 an explanation, forg the music. 


ing. The new conductor was awaited with EEN E ee ee eee ee runeatra ts -. scaree- have experience, and ability. Now after some deliberation, | | © 5ek, and should 


‘great interest, and when introduced to the or- | at the eve of the very, brightest and noblest have concluded to bring forward two names of erepreeee : d ne aga 
chestra he made a very pleasant impression by | period of its ‘whole history, and every real whom I think, if they can have the opportunity, wou d make . ervous than 
@manly, straightforward speech, in which he music lover will gladly say, “Godspeed” to good, capable conductors. For Mr. Higginson's thoughtful | Yason, at a Fifth Ave-ck of sym- 
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‘reminded the orchestra that the chief object a Pe Perl @ at uf a consideration, I propose the names of J. A. MacDowell and | 
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teomnl | -s ot that performance 
‘of such an institution was to produce the wanene’ L \ Arthur Foote. Mr. MacDowell has been educated abroad in | ~~rand preity, 
a : Reecadeny ws oe Res Bem Pt deen gee fe the best schools of Europe, while Mr. Foote has received the ne gga’ AL cag st it ,aphony was | 
Ssis 1 |-grst violins, 14 second violins, 10 violas, 8 ’celli best instruction that can be procured inthis country. Both ay. Those horriblezon moto.” | 
in procuring such a result. After finishing his |, }...¢5 2 flutes, 1 piceslo 2 onoes 1 English are comparatively young men, worthy gentlemen, and possess laughed sardonically' !kisch has | 
‘speech he proceeded to rehearse the PTO- |rorn s  etanlakine 1 bases clarinet 2 bassoons 1 the confidence of the musical people. I suggest that Mr. {| Another failure wasntcissohn’s | 
gramme for the first concert, which is as fol- }gontra bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, Higginson place these gentlemen on the staff of Mr. Nikisch, | d ; aying been | 
Jows: 1tuba,1dium,1iharp. The changes in the mom- at a salary of $1,000 or $2,000 a year. Let them attend all cord which Managergh that or- | 
‘Qratorio to Coriolanus, 1° "° 77! Schubert enya Pe ge agp tg etlny ee rehearsals, and receive instruction and advice from Herr ’ new theatre ‘ ce 
smiphony in D minor...-- - Nikisch, are enlisted. Mr. Hekking’s engagement Nikisch. Atthe end of three years, give to the one found most 1S supposed to be a § ability 
stersinger Vorspeil...-- ; in Mr. Giese’s place, as first ’cello, has already capable, the direction of the orchestra for aterm of years. In magine Clara Morris y musical, 
-a orchestra are more than delighted with | Decp, noted, Mr. J. Adamowski, brother of the this way, we can, if Mr. Higginson will consent, find asatis- |. 8 "SES a pro- 


ty me . well-k ¢ : Y . Re . | . 
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and Mr. Lafricaine, a good orchestral conductor ?”’ : ather was a Nihilist, of perfec- 
Here is a program of third concert, We will not enter his friend, Baron de 
into a close criticism, but simply mention a few impressions. | Jayghter’ She loves 
Mr. Nikisch takes his place before the orchestra apparently | Ci s 2 h 
\ calm, self-possessed and confident. He directs without any ie womeres : 3 ut the 


“highest possible artistic result, and that he re- 
‘lied upon every individual man to assist him 
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Beverly Fayms and Manchester have bcen lately enter- ! 
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coast 1s really small; but with the Essex [Hunt to at- satist pate sass ete gets Ces ache Aoife 
tract the Somerset Club men from their Boston haunts, sete agtDaoes ee pects a whi i roa 
there is always sure to be more of the male sex than 18/444 ‘rec ma ty . "an Mano a ee 
to be found at aiher autumnal] country places. A] ree ad recelve t cut anchester and 
number of jyncheans have beep given by gentlemen at Boston had moved hii very deeply,’ and that. 
whone pigeee We Revd has assembled. Thege have been | he was completely delighted with the ‘city. 
pformal and jolly, and are eupposed to resemble the | himself. He felt to a certain oppressive @x- 


breakfasts given in the hunting counties of t oO} FR * | 
country, although the average Kaglishman Soult look tent the national tendency to hurry, and. 


askance at the uneporteman like sport offered Tne particularly a visit to the interior of the new. 
gaieties have not been confined to the field, for be- | Tremont Theatre, which looked as ifit woula 
side the gvunty ball, at which the rank and file of | not be finished for six months, and yet must , 


fashion, afier the true Englieh manner, mixed with ha : wre 
farmers and country women, there have been a vase be finished next Monday—as he expressed It — 


of cotilion dinners given. This form of entertainment had rather startled him. With regard to his 
is fast gaining ground, for the number of guests Can be | first rehearsal yesterday, he said: | 
limited to the truly desirable. ‘Then, almostatthe end| “J am very much pleased with my new 


of the ceason, Mr. Arthur Nikisch came down to Visit : : : 
Col. Higginson, and of course all the worshippers at orchestra; technically they are magnificent, 
the strine of Kuterpe were anxious'o meet him and and what struck me especially today was the 


give entertaloments in his boner. His advent was a creat intelligence with which they played and | 
true godsend to the North shore, for the women who | the rapidity with which they understood all 


'bave houses there had an op ortunity to gain the iosid : : ; 
_ track and endeavor to fascinate ihe al VP enadenhor be. my intentions.” In short, he seemed quite to 
‘fore Boston proper had hardly caught 4 glimpse of reciprocate the feelings which he had aroused 
‘him. Even afew women who have never been able to | mm the orchestra, and from so admirable a com- 
_gain the footing in soctety their ambition desires, were | bination the very finest results may be with 
‘eo fortunate as to capture Mr. Nikisth for dinner or ustice expected. Mr. Nikisch was also asked 
luncheon, as it would” bardly be policy to allow a new is views with regard to the making of pro- 
comer to make ah chemy £0 early tn his career. Every | gtammes, and among other things he said: 
strong Eupportér a man who has to ‘follow’ such a} Considering the fact that the Boston Sym- 
popular Conductor as Gericke can gain, before he ghows phony Orchestra gives a series of twenty-four 
hia mettle, 1s so much to the good, and go many ihe | concerts, which 1s almost unprecedented in 
more st mbling blocks are removed fyom his fuil.ge path, | the municipal musical world, there is plenty | 
everything is jo favor of Nikisch now, and there| Of room to introduce compositions by : 
ig no feason why he should not make a firm the American , composers. feel _ that 
position for himself in Boston society. Mr. Gericke | Wy new position entails two duties. 
gave the Impression of not really caring for America } UPON Me; first, to give the very best concerts 
ar the Amcricans; his interests and talents turned that I can, and in the second place to encour- 
toward home. It is always a pity for a foreigner, who age as faras 18 any way possible the native 
is under an engagement neceseltating him to live tn musicians. A musician ought to be given 
Boston, not tocet le down into American lite with a every opportunity to hear his own works. In 
contented disposition. Henschel gave the Impression that way he can learn more than in years of 
of being at home in Boston-—to be sure, Mrs. Henschel study in the. library; and I feel bound to 
was a Boston’ ir, and that fact gave him a home feeling help the ambitious Nikise men all that I can.” 
nthecity. Gaugengigl, on the other band, having no | In every way Mr. Nikisch makes the pleas- 
Nea here, excepting those of friendship, has entered | pees possible impression, and one 1s particu. 
‘vith enthusiasm into the dally questions and interests | larly struck by his artistic magnetism, which 
of poston, till he has become an American In every- is immense. A man of his musical calibre, 
thing but name and accent. It is seriously to be hoped, bg such an orchestra at his command, ought 
then, that Mr. Nikisch will emulate the example of the | the ie great successes, and he surely will. 
latter gentlemen, and not that of Mr. Gericke. |The mere fact that he 1g so leased with his 
i , : new surroundings argues that e will endeavor 
~ to be always in good humor with his new life, 
ane Fragen 5 Vo-ags ope to eo with prophetic 
Pe | r e Oo musical saying: ~ 
First Rehearsal of the Symphony Orchestr | bless a good-natured conductor.” fn Bs... 
tral matters an ounce of forbearance and 


' | +My. Nikisch’s Plans for the Season. 

eee | —_—-— sympathy goes further than a ton of domi- 
'. The tirst rehearsal of the Symphony. Or- | neering abuse and bullying, and a con-' 
-chestra for this year was held yesterday morn- ductor who is loved by his men is bound to 


a : - produce finer results than one who is feared. 
ing. The new conductor was awaited with The Boston Symphony Orchestra is doubtless 


great interest, and when introduced to the or- | at the eve of the very brightest and noblest 
chestta he made a very pleasant impression by | period of its whole “history, and every real 
‘@manly, straightforward speech, in which he | 116 ve ores will gladly say, “Godspeed”, to 
ded the orchestra that the chief object a aes enact REPO. mai Pol- @ ail fi 


’ such institution was to vroduce the tas 
= ag an ini The composition of the Boston Symphony Or- 


‘Inghest possible artistic result, and that he re- |. 
‘ied upon every in dividual man to assist him chestra for its ninth season is as follows: Sixteen 
, first violins, 14 second violins, 10 violas, 8 ceili, 


in procuring such a result. After finishing his 
ty 3 S 8 basses, 2 flutes, 1 piccolo, 2 oboes,1 English 
horn, 2 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 1 
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speech he proceeded to rehearse the pro- 


| ogee for the first concert, which is as fol- |gontra bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, 
lows: — 1tuba,1dium,iharp. The changes in the mem- 
Oratorio to anus. -.-+++++-+.beethoven bership are few. A new first violin, a new viola 
e Rosamunde...--- avd a new first clarinet, all brought over by Mr. 
Nibisch, are enlisted. Mr. Hekking’s engagement 

: oo in Mr. Giese’s place, as first ’cello, has already 

orchestra are more than delighted with |beep noted. Mr, J. Adamowski, brother of the 


i » new conductor, and it may be safely ott aga yal phases is ako a new man witha 
sumed that, feeling as they do, they will all |and Mr. Lafricaige hota ran gedit exo wsct: 
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| Boston, October 26. 


Editors AMERICAN MUSICIAN: 


Mr. B. J. Lang gave a re- 


ception to Herr Nikisch Monday P. M., October 21, at his 


residence on Brimmer street. 


Mr. Lang not only performed 


a wery graceful act to the new musical head of Boston’s or- 


m 


chestra, but did it in such a charming, democratic way as to 
like everybody feel musically at home and happy. 


‘Mr. Lang’s wealth, society standing, musical position and 


influence, enables him to entertain guests in such a right 
royal manner as to make them all feel kindly towards him, 


aud thus he disarms allcriticisms. 


‘Of course, the musical profession was very largely repre- 
sented, but there were quite a number of well-known literary 

| people present, and the piano trade was also well represented, 
After the host and his chief guests, I noticed Carl Baermann, 


: | Rev. E. E. Hale, Geo. L. Osgood, John L. Dwight, 5. B. 
» | Whitney, Geo. H. Chickering, Carlyle 


Petersilea, Lyman 


Wheeler, Herr Hekking, Henry Mason, J. A. MacDowell, 
Walter Miller, Sig. Potoli, Charles Harvey and son, Chandler, | 
W. Smith, E. C. Capere, L. C. Elson, T. Adamowski, Herr 


Kneisel and a hundred others. 
tion any 


Perhaps I ought not to men- | 
names, because there were others present who 


doubtless think themselves just as prominent as those given. 
I hope the gentlemen unmentioned will pardon me for this 


slight, as my intentions are good, but fh 


mention all. 
Mr. Nikisch is more brilliant and 
assembly, than on the platform before 


animated, bright, and sparkling with gat 
whom he is broughtin contact. Whatev 
entertain against his being here under. 
fd fault with him personally or musical 
demonstrated to his musicians and th¢ 
sesses a prodigious memory, for so fat 
the concerts without any score beforé 
intends to continue his course, we know 
does. Memory.is a divine gift, just liké 


originate and write music, genius to ¢ 


have experience, and ability. Now afté 


have concluded to bring forward tw > 
whom I think, if they can have the opp 


good, capable conductors. For Mr. 


consideration, I propose the names 0 BP 


Mr. MacDowell has be . 
| but they failed to elicit much applause. 


Arthur Foote. 
the best schools of Europe, while Mr. 
best instruction that can be procured | 


are comparatively young men, worthy g 


the confidence of the musical people 
Higginson place these gentlemen on t 


at a salary of $1,000 or $2,000 a yeak 


rehearsals, and receive instruction 
Nikisch. Atthe end of three years, givé 
capable, the direction of the orchestra 
this way, we can, if Mr. Higginson wil 
factory solution of the question, ‘* Can 
a good orchestral conductor ?”’ 

Here is a program of third concet 
‘nto a close criticism, but simply ment 
Mr. Nikisch takes his place before tl 


calm, self-possessed and confident. Ej 


d_it impossible to 
score, a marvel to most people, for it’s entirely new here 


He can give his entire attention to his musicians by this 


| means, but can he follow the text of the score so exactly and 


so quickly as by having it before him? This is.a questiians 
others to decide. The ‘‘ Egmont” overture was well pl “ d. | 
though I have heard it when it pleased me better. a sl 

Mr. Baermann I look upon as the best pianist in Boston 


| He plays with what is termed soul, musical feeling and ex- 


pression, but in doing this, does he not take too many liberti 

with the text /‘¢empo rubato to satisfy exactin : criti 8? 
Can Beethoven’s concertos be interpreted after this ade 
method? It was very evident last evening that Herr Nikisch 


| and Herr Baermann were not in the best of accord, and 
q 


write poetry, are happily given the posse thereby hangs a tale. 
God alone. To Him let them be thank 


these faculties should glorify and magn | was introducing, for they seldom finished a phrase together— 


I have said on several occasions in} in a word, Mr. Nikisch and orchestra did not catch on soon 
were a dozen just as good conductors iff 


schel. No man is born a conductor | 


Evidently Mr. Nikiscl ; 
. sch wasn 
for so many accellerandos and retardandos as Mr. owt. 


enough to make them anywhere near perfect. T 
appeared to me, was in the manner of taate pe ptr 
Mr. Nikisch for the first time read from score, and should 
have followed Mr. Baermann better, even if he did materiall 
differ from him. Mr. Baermann appeared more nervous than 
usual, and this may furnish a good reason for lack of s 
athy between him and the conductor. aie” 
The two-folk songs, by Glinka, are very striking and pretty, 
The § 
finely played, particularly the -lovely ‘‘ Andon athe 
It was the best part of the evening’s work. Mr, Nikisch has 
been thoroughly educated in the traditions of Mendelssohn’s 
music through the Gewandhaus Orchestra, it having been | 
handed down from generation to generation through Rat or- | 


ganizatiggp. 
i To saitiade, my first impressions of Mr. Nikisch’s ability 


as a conductor are unchanged. He is thoroughl 
well educated in the art df condacting and hier i pore 
digious memory, but don’t believe he will prove exacting 
enough to hold his orchestra up to the high state of perfec- 
tion it attained under Mr. Gericke’s direction. 


JAMES M. TRACY. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SASSOON 1889-90. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


I. GONCERY. 


PROGRAMME. 


VORSPIEL, (Die Meistersinger. ) 
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OVERTURE, (Coriolanus. ) 


BEETHOVEN. 


ENTR’ ACTE, (Rosamunde. ) 


SCHUBERT. 


SYMPHONY in D'‘minor, No. 4. 


SCHUMANN. 
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First Appearance. - 


An Kstimate of His Abilities Made by 


Messrs. Oarl Zerrahn, B. J. Lang, 


and Bernhard Listemann—Enthusi- 
astic Praise of the New Conitiuctor. 


The first of the season’s concerts by the | 


Boston Symphony orchestra at Music Hall 


last evening proved an event of unusual in- ; 


terest, by reason of its being the occasion of 
the first formal appearance of Mr. Arthur 
Nikisech, the conductor chosen 
Higginson to succeed Mr. 
the head of the organization. The 
hall was filled to its utmost capacity, 
every seat having been sold for the entire 
season, and the limit of admission tickets be- 


Gericke at 


by Mr. | 


ing reached before the concert began, itwas | 


such an audience as has been seen half of 


each of the past eight years each Saturday | 
evening, a large proportion of those in attend- | 


auce occupying much the same location as in 


former years. The entrance of Mr. Nikisch was | 
the signal for a demonstration that must have | 


shown the newcomer to Boston’s musical | 
circles tha! nothing but good teeling was ielt — 


toward him by those for whose enjoyment 


his labors of the seasou will be given. The |, 
orchestra men joined heartily in this ovation, | 


and Mr. Nikisch stepped with rare grace and 
dignity upon the flower-bedecked stand and 
bowed his acknowledgment of the welcom- 


jpg applause, His personal appearance has 


been often deserived in these columns, but it 
needed a sight of the man as he stood before 
his orchestra, with baton raised high In 


air, before beginning ihe ‘Meistersinger” 


- yorspiel to realize all the personal character- 


- istics or the new conductor. Although of such 


short stature that he is compelled to use an 


~~ ——_—e— _— ee eo 
ay “= _ 


additional eight inch platforin to bring hiin to - 


a convenieut level before his men, he has 
acouwmanding presence that fixes and holds 
the attention of ine audience — with- 
oust apparent effort, and - it is 
easy to see that he has the most 
absolute control of his men. He raps his 


men Lo attention upon the nearest music | 


stand before ascending his throne-like stand, 


and calmly awaits the attention of his men in | 
an easy and graceful pose. The programme 


of the evening consisted of tour numbers, as 
follows: 

Vorspiel (Die Meistersinger). .+seeeees+-> Wagner 
Overture (Corio]amnus).....serceeeeees Beethoven 
Entr’acte (Rosamunde) ..- Schubert 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4... Schuinann 


Nothing in the.selections or their arrange- 
ment gave evidence of a change in the con- 
duetor from last season, as it was just such a 
list of numbers as would nave been expected 
from Mr. Nikisch’s predecessor. 

revalling use of 8 ang,anad quotations from the 
Fopicul songs of the day, Can but be regrel ted, 


‘upon general principies, yet it must bea 


mitted that the young man who hummed softly 


in his companiou’s ear, as he glanced down - 


@ programme, ‘We’ both been 
ere re, many a time,” was most 
‘successful in making his opinion upon 


The all too | 


‘Nikiseh Makes His | 
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similarly rewa: 3 Bir 
gramme was ended, 


with the demonstra " 
conor. In order that the fairest possible esti- 


sate of Mr. Nikisch’s abillt es should -he> 


iad, an mvitation was extended to five rep- 
esentative musicians to state their opinions 
if the new conductor as formed ater a first 
hearing of his work. Each of these entle- 
men kindly accepted the invitation, and gave 


: - the following opiniiuns immediately after the 
John K. Paine, George L. Osgood |. 


coneert before comparing their opinions or in 
any way committing themselves as to their 
estimate of Mr. Nikisch’s abilities: 


CARL ZERRAHN’S OPINIONS. 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, who knows something 
about the duties of a conductor from expe- 


- plence and realizes the trials and aifficulties 


with which the director of any large orches- 
tra has tocontend, was seen after the close of 
the concert last evening. He was asked to 


ariticise the work of the orchestra and that 
of its conductor, but he had evidently 
been so carried away with what he 
considered the excellence of the performance 
that he coulu not pick out any one thing more 
than another to coudemn or praise. In fact, 
all that could be obtained from him were ex- 
‘alse ines of the fullest praise and most 
yearty indorsements of Mr, Nikisch as a leader 
andasaman. His answers to the questions 
of the interviewer appear below. @ said, 
after a cordial greeting, and in answer to the 


» oh neg of what he thought of the new Cun- | 
¢ i 


uctor: 
‘-T can only say to you what I felt sure must 
be true when 1 heard that Mr. Nikisch was 


coming to Boston. I knew that a conductor | 


who had been successful there must be so in 
Boston. ‘Chere could be no question about it. 
I also knew before I asked Mr. Nikisch ‘How 
do you like the orchestra?’ what must be his 


' answer. He said: ‘I am. delighted with it. 


| 


Itisa magnificent orchestra. One can do | 


with that orchestra as he pleases. It is one 
the most intelligent orchestras I ever 

found. The greatest intelligence pervades (he 
orchestra.’ That I also knew beforehand.” 

When asked as to whether Mr. Nikisch 
came up to his ideas of the quali®estions of a 
conductor, Mr. Zerrahn replie « ‘erfectly. 
{ have nothiug but praise.” 

“Tien, he is not simply a ° .imaster, as 
Mr. Gericke has sometimes been termed?” 
said the reporter. At this question Mr, 
Zerraln smiled in a manner which indicated 
that he had not the least idea that Mr. 
Nikisch could be called-a ‘‘drilimaster’’ by 
any one who kuew him—a sort of incredulous 
smile. In answer by words he said: “No, 
Mr: Nikisch is not a urillmaster. He is a 
conductor after my own heart. He meots all 
my ideas. Iam more than satistied, He is 
splendid.” 

In reply. to a question as to whether he 
wished to make to make any criticism off he 
programme, Mr. Zerrahn said: “I have 
nothing to eriticise; nothing but praise.” > On 
being asked if there was not some part which 
he would praise more than anotuer, he re- 
plied: “lt was all splendid. Idonot care to 
pick out any one one portion more than 
another. - admire his conception: of the 
‘Coriolanus’ overture.”’ . 

Being asked to give his opinion of the selec- 
tiuns for the programme, Mr. Zerrahn sald 


that he consiuered the selection excellent, | 


and that if the taste 1n this first one was con- 


tinued, he felt sure they would suit the Bos- 
ton public, although one single programme, | 


and that the first, was hardly a fair test. 

Mr. Zerrahn, having coucluded all that he 
had to say about the concert, hastened away 
to find Mr. Nikiseb. 
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‘airly wearie the demonstr song ieee Nikisch for the past few years. “But one mui: 

not forget that the remarkable things accor, 
plished would have been impossible withot 
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the superb work of Mr.’ Gericke. As — 
conductor of his programme of strongly con 


| tpasted music a8 to schools, keys, ete., one 


poses go complementing another, Mr. 
ixiseh was tonight a strikingly characteristic 


person. His unique treatment of the Coriolan 


overture apd the symphony reminded me oi 
the tact that though Chopin could hardly 
recognize his own music when played by 
Liszt, it was often thought by friends of the 
two musicians that 11 was more enjoyable 
thus thau when played by Chopin 
himself. would seem that in 
this one matter of strikingly origt- 
nal readings of standard: works, for 
which readings Mr. Nikiseh 15 already cele- 
brated, he 1s a strangely consistent person to 
fillthis peculiar position of musical omnipo- 
tence which Mr. Higginson has created: 
This Hungarian (aud that Mr. Nikisch isa 
thungarian explains much that we see and 
have heard of lim), with his surprising read- 
ingsot this eveniag’s music, promises fuad 
for interest aud curiosity this winter, second 
only to that of the music itseli, I must 
confess to great enjoyment, as well as sur- 
much that I heard _ to- 
nigut, and to yxreat admiration fur the 
management of many details—che close 
of the Coriolan overture, fur instance, was 
something amazing in the beauty. of. its con- 
ception and the vefinement of its execution, 
\ hile the treatment of the episode between 
the scherze und| the finale of the symphony 
was truly wonderiul, No iear that the orches- 
tra thut is brought to do such work can de- 
teriorate. Quite the contrary. 

The order of the pieces on the programme 
was as unigue and unconventional as the per- 
formance, but after tearing the concert I 
sould not know now to improve that order. 

lt Mr. Nikiseh can better control his orches- 
tra by using no notes himselt, I suppose I 


ought to ve conte ted, but Lf certainly as 
yluen prefer to see the score of a sym- 
| phony under a conductor’s eye during a@ per- 


forinance. as 1 do to see the Bible under 
ine eye of a clergyman while a psalm of 
Davia is being spoken. 
that aman of luminou. talent and ability has 


' come to couduct Mr. ape orchestra. 
I 


Surely we shall have a winter of great musl- 
cul excitement and interest athis hands. 
B, J. LANG. 


PROF. PAINE’S PRAISE. 

Prof. John K. Paine was seen by a HER- 
ALD representative at the close of the con- 
cert, and was enthusiastic over the fine work 
of Mr. Nikiseh as conductor, and said: 
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y sald ofthe previous conductor.” 


GEORGE L. OSGOOD'S VIEWS. 
‘You ask at the outsetif I like the symphony 


at the end of the programme? Yes, Ido. It 
1 is the climax of the programine, After 1. 
have listened to the symphony and analyzed | 
it thoroughly ea passant, I am satisfied then | 


togo. I consider this and the following ¢con- 


cert most charmingly and effectively ar- 
rangea. The programme had a beautiful 
musical color. Before we had gone many 
jurs into the Vorspiel of the ‘*Meister- 
singer’ I felt assured that we had tound 
great talent in Mr, Nikisch. I care little or 
nothing for the hair-splitting comparisons of 
the conductors tempi, provided we get a 
musician with heart and head. Nikiseh has 


Hoth. My decided impression of Nikisen fs _ 
first and the. 


that the heart speaks 
strong brain controls the expres 
siong For want of better words 
to explain my meaning, I will use the German 
words auftassung, empfindung und getuehl. 


‘Without analyzing the various impressious 


which L received, I would say at the outset 
that Nikiseh has the rare power of managing 
his erchestra with absolate musical free.iom, 


‘Animmeunse point is his power in using the 


tempo rubato, rarely heard to perfection 
in orchestral playing—indeed, to my mind 
one of thie sure sizns of a musician by 


' nature. 1 was struck with this from the very 


' 
x 
. 


q 


I cannot doubt | 


first measures of the first piece through the 
entire programme. This characteristic went 


on increasing without pause to the very 


end. This freedom with which Nikisch man- 


ages his orchestra is not a mechanical one, it 


comes from pure musical inspiration. 
Passing over the first three pieces of the 
r. gramme, I will go at once to 


thing «else on the vrogramme, gave me 
an insight into. the musical 


“of the man. The music of Sehumauan be-. 


“T find that Mr. Nikisch conducts with great : 


freeiow aud fire and fine expression, and 
‘ith a line conception of the works as well as 
with marked synipathy. Above all, he -ives 
the orcuestral insiruments full freedom, 
especiaily the brass. ‘hey are not restrained, 
as with the previous conducior, but the 
orchestra can appear in its full giory. He is 
alrogether a very su erior and masterly cou- 
ductor.” 

“What have you to say, professor, as to the 
make-up and arranzementiof the programme? 
Do you think that the symphony should come 
first, last or in the middle?” 

“tn regard to the latter question, I think 
no strict rule can be laid down. It depends 
on the combination of pieces. The symphony 
may sometimes appear better at the last, but 
a new work oftener appears to advantage 


longs to the school of pure romance. How 
ofteu have we heard this sympbony when its 
performance seemed to be directed by a 
schoulmaster rather than by a musician. 
Tonight it was romantic from beginning to 
end. The tempi rubati were delicious. 
The musieal, heartfelt rounding out of 
each phrase, giving its own pecu- 
har expression, coming from the 
phrase before and blending with the 
nrase that followea, with the freedom and 
nish whicb, in rendering the compositions of 
Schumann, are their very life biood, was a 
rare and unexpected aelight. It was as if 


the orchestr. was drinking deep draughts of 
fresh ait into its lungs, and pouring out its 


soul with the inspired freedom of a great 
singer. Nikisch plays upon his orchestra as 
a genius would play upon his chosen instru- 
ment. 

This rare talent in Nikisch will be even 
more apparent “s the season progresses, aud 
the orchestra becume better acquainted with 
the temperament of thelr new conductor. 


jJook forward to a rare treat in the Saturday 1 


night Symphony concerts. 
” om r GEORGE L. OSGOOD. 


ikisech isa new ina plracon ‘to be aa 


results under his sympatietic guid. 
‘anee. All the orchestra like him, which is & 
reat bolnt in his favor, and which could not 


the sym- {| 

phony. It seems to me characteristic of the | | 
Man that he chose this particular symphony 
tor his first programme, and it, more than any- | 


eharacter | | 
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“easential points to nis two predecessors, Mr. | 7**- Arthur Nilisch Steps Huta Mix ||" Herr Nikisen, slight’ in figure. quiet ant 
“Henschel and Mr. Gericke. He makes or |) i witch” ema e con viden 
‘chestras speak as an individual would speak, | _™* Arthur Nikisch. has become a resident ‘skill as a conductor before the 
To 1 | | ae ee te the Hub ill for. Py nea : selection of the concert over. He ian if d left th 
To make this plain, we have to recall the | (the Hub, and will for the next: saree must ‘a nan o! astonishin “memory for one— hing.! amiss if he had lett the € 
‘work that Henschel and Gericke did here. | ‘'! 5©#80n8 fill Mr. Gericke’s place in the for he directed the programme without, night quoting Umsaré celebrated “Veni, vidi, | 
pe Henschel, who started and possibly | doings of this ety to a greater ur less extent. ie | Moe aes tact Oe Gane mn ee Rapin bt pl “ee yea agi = eee ee ee 
0 5 ti i ewer a etely ; the public at large seemed thoro y. 
gnated the idea of a symphony _rchestra, | Ife has stepped into the vacunt place leit by a aid to him in gaining the remarkable sway * pear th Mou cent, ctnans any feeling bry st, | 


|. brought.as a practical orchesira conductor, |; |}, | 
oD ) ston : » || Mr. Gericke at his tormer wint § which he held over tt r ep 
» little experience with him. He was a warm- u rasa a's Pita i whith Ao but a ee reese lentes ‘| essary criticism and fault-finding. Many people 


| | 
tei H erreur and he cucoonded iter, i wind gr a it PPOARIARDIY, BAH | : could have so seeured and so retained In-“| whose musical intellects have been cultivated | 
; oe in the eourse op abpeyaloct high! Sw ae ' ; abner nt ie Tavern Club made by Mr. i x '| deed. as he ioe his orchestra with no music) during the past five years, felt that Saturday | 

) ericke’s departure, and the machine-iike : | before him, he gave one tie impression of a jicht their musical souls were touched and | 


performances of works for wnici he felt a 
| By. ‘| man, perfectly capable and pe fectly self- ag ; F 
ling thelr certificates of nomination as early || '°ularity of the movements of the Boston By | possessed, who has a vast mechanism an ler’: caused tothrill in vibration with the orchestra. | 


special interest. Still,he was not able to |! symphony orchestra’s rel } P | hi ' Tiki | 

‘Sive an individuality or pronounced character | ny ‘ y stra’s rehearsals will go on ia | his entire control. When he takes up az Mr. Nikisch, who is of very prepossessing Ap: | 

sip the rformances of the orchestra. | eeenestra have’ been summoned 406.9 BB ees whole seems photographed in his ; pearance, somewhat shorter in stature "hat 006 | 

Mane deat eore c mo Gericke, possessed a |) «’clock sharp on ‘Thursday morning for 1 | It was no doubt largely due to this fact. predecessor, but very manly and dignified, , 

he was hot peoncpestral experianee, Hough 1 eir first rehearsal, and theo and there will , 'that Her Nikisch’s readings ‘ esterday were | appeared promptly at 8 o’clock and presented , 

“work in Boston When he nyt tian “4 specific l'2 decided the great issue of the day: ‘Is By characteristic, paeric and singularly effec, the following programme to the expectant and 

of his office. Hi e e duties |: ‘ir. Nikisch the equal of Mr. Gerike?” Ask : tive. Ashis method of condu:ting differss: curi d ; 

Peicalating kind gs nature was of a refined, |) : vy one of the men of the orchestera aiter ; essentially from the method of either of his; 4 endsehe epee seit Pee 

ial Sait m yo he brought the tecn- |: t: ¢ Thursday rehearsal and all of the pros i (| wpredecessors. so we. may look for; Vorspiel to “Die Meisters! 

eal ap a9 e orchestra to a really high || + ( cons will be recited without hesitancy. | j | Qiferent. and decidedly interesting Overture to “Coriolanus, 

i excellence. His defect was the lack {} | may ve well to ask what has been re- | * | |yesuits. He seems tq graduate his ows | Ent’ acte to “Rosamunde 
ore et erate which urevered him, pos- || 1 rsed, and to recall how great a prominence | ee \inoverments with the baton by the musi | Symphony No. 4 in D minor... 
jpn lark ng into the greater depths of Be psu bop Manag Rang a a war wien 3. | | he hes in hand zB utes passages. so te | The new capellmeister conducts entirely 
. : \ 4 é us opinion. Mr, | i | speak,there is scarcely any movement at al.) w1 : | ing i 

_. Mr. Nikisch seems to combine all the prin- |; 1’ ikisch has looked over the hall in which he k | | —the so ehtest Indication of the time. anon wees. acs —e os 8 re peg in 

be ee of his two predecessors. His |} 15 to be tried by the Boston public next. week, | : —lontheother hand at any sbarp. decisive 4 opera in Leipsic) and seems to POSSeSS & mare tie | 

4s cattleal’ sin oe the “gi so far as heara, |} ® dhe is already able to find his way through 3 | period, there is corresponding action. *4 vellously well-trained momory. His manner 

gift seems to ot ge ote Romp ol his special || tc puzzling lanes and alleys, ‘dignifiea d i The programme for the first concert of: of conducting is very graceful, but singularly | 

Sea states exuressions of the Poy peerage the }} ty the name of streets, which sur- | | the new season presented Wagner and,, unconventional; and yet his command over 

* snatnode h erent works. || round the field of his future labors. Beethoven, the two foremost masters of th } to b bsolutely 

T iinevar. a e seems to be somewhat a Whether Mr. Gericke’s sounding -board will ; | orebestral writing Schumann. whose prac-, ,. > 1estra appears to be absolutely Wl 

a sibij hiy flexi ie. His tempi are of |] suit Mr. Nikisch, whether Mr. Wikiseh will | ; tical knowled ze of the orchestra was won- . limited; he plays upon the orchestra, so to 

that will be senired Bi agen gg a d urobabie : Tee eer checker Me. bike his patent | t | pagent tg al be Eggi! Aegge o to the ene - speak, as if he were sitting at his plano. They 
| y , , eche r. Nikiseh wilt | ; 16 Pp , claims attention . r his les indicati rj i- 

opposed by some others. The selections at | the symphony first, last, or in the middle’ of | by the sheer force ‘of his genius, Sud follow his least indication wit! perieey 
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‘ the tirst.concert seem to me to. be character- || [he ri ; ; ! ‘S formity, and they seem thoroughly to under- 
th - : prozramine, are all important questions : ithe medodious Schubert, who always e 
1 gem pier may say, on the other hand, which time alone can Doe One cities is 7 ihas @&@ sweet song to sing. The} stand him. In short, in one week he has 
ap beady he nn al mee Cones | Hou ypsee eteh aadety dy rpg the horn play- : \ Corio) vel y Seams was. SOR Ione 4 established a most startlingly sympathetic. 
"peo . ’ | er, 1s to have arivalin Mr. ciekk ; ‘I gwiven--better than ever before, we think. | 7¢ y : 
with what an energy certain depart- |  ’cello soloist. te eas dic : The Schubert entr’acta, familia as it is was wa ort between himself ane = anne 

the orchestra followed his , . : \ nerformed with such:an_ exquisite render- * With regard to the progranme—whatever 
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ing that itseemed as if it had never been compunctions one may have telt beforehand as 


THE WORLD (}f MUSIC | a poally baerd pete ey ae teadia of | to its arrangement were dispelled by the hear- 
& “ ss y 1) ‘ 00, was ; or- j if,’ i a ' f 
ay ‘ | -loughly idividual; new effects were ing of it; and this goes to re that many 
| ofa $e igained even in_ this often-heard | UBCOnY entional and original combinations may 
7 ‘classic, and the, introduction to | turn out very well. It scemsto be worth while 

“The 'Meis ersingers” found most, delicate | always to wait and see before making up one’s 


Brilliant Opening of the ‘and appreciative inte pretation. The con-} mind. ‘here can be no question, at least,'that 


cert was very brief requiring only an hou iti 
| ond a-varter tor its si ha roe dae 50 chat, | the symphony should come last; this tradition 


Symphony Season. ' though the symphony Camo last, it did not | is a rational one which is based upon the abso- 

A ‘e page Lge a arate peorbiegten rather just | lute necessity of preserving the sense of climax. 
di att | } £ \. Bor the second rehearsal and concert ihe | The “Meistersinger Vorspiel” was grandly, | 
Nikiseh’s Poetic Reading of 4 Classi ] | ‘following attractive programme has been | splendidly, superbly interpreted and played. | 

Ca " arranged. and no doubt the hall on each oc- ‘The writer of this article, although realizing | 
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7 | easion will be tilled to overflowing: th: aris ‘6 odi ishes to make a | 
Prog | that comparisons are odious, wis es to make a | 
stamine Ruch Applauded. . | comparative statement with regard to this | 
é | work. Last Aprill stated that Mr. Seidl, im | 
CG ne ; his interpretation of the Vorspiel, far excelled | 
“t | oncert ints and Happenings—Pre- | Mr. Gericke, because he supplied the fire and 
i ] | manliness which was lacking in the latter’s | 
ud ; \ “pia ing 
| 7 t es and Echoes | interpretation; but Mr. Seidl in his. 
| eretTT turn, hampered as he was with his. 
ep e : orchestra, was insufficient “in detail and 
is eat. m If one aid not | ‘ : orchestt a, was insufficient in etail and. 
; peeer by-tar <0 : brought the palsy Paani re ence bn : | Another departure announced for the future , finish, Now, Saturday night. the orchestra, | 
& Mr. Nike “4 sinc a. d astate nearly approaching perfection. one | io my ve ee haber tt a Nene a {DIRT In, 68 Hay ee ar 2 ietall wore 
akrly ach is certainly a conductor from | +S ages yp | | n the past the members have often p ayed solu itable finish and delicacy of detail, were in-- 
these to sole, and Boston may. be proud of would think such a performance as that of | | movements in concertos, but this is the first time spired by their new conductor with immense. 
having secured him for a term of years. ‘yesterday at Music Hall quite incredib! . "ah dy 
> palin eee : Sr stay taihh belli thint ache bandas swteharewntet | —_ the na, of Henchel that they have 4a fire and verve; in short, the interpretation 
By the way, I am told that Herr Nikisch is a ing of the ninth Symphony season. The at- co nmin acceler’: cmon taphaar ete Ferg tanh pr a8 hs Me Oe eee 
most admirable violinist, and that he is also a tendance was very large and fashionable; | sige I doubt if the Vorspicl could be more finely bye 
remarkable pianist. It is to be hoped that he | # very cordial reception was accorded the a. Ran The creat interest of the week has been the ar dered than it was Saturday night. The middle 
will be heard here during the season in both | mew director, and when the brief concert el nieiein as jy oe toot zeny who 19 inter- | parts were extremely clear, and especially the 
capacities. SBeast a glimpse mike new tae to catch at basses were allowed to play with a splendidty 
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Guisitely played. Simply, tenderly, with 
finite detail and fini: , and yet here again - 
Ation Was tinctly manly. ae Md 


ynte: 4 C pulae » 


~ In the Symphony, however. the artistic ' 


¢limax of the programme was distictly at- 
‘tained. This work, which, by the way, is not 
‘really the fourth but the second of Schu- 


n’s symphonies, is most certainly the least | 
It seems to have been written, ~ 


al 
‘interesting. . tt 
‘taking itallinall, for the sake of writing. 
auother symphony as 
‘This being so, it 1s all the more ofa triumph if 
the conductor can make. the work as intensely 
‘interesting as did Mr. Nikisch, It would 
(hore of space to point out the individual 
‘beauties of his reading; but they were many 
indeed. The Romanze as a whole; the trio of 
‘the seherzo: the little intervening passage be- 
‘tween the scherzo and the final allegro, where 
‘an astounding crescendo was terminated, by a 
high A tothe two trumpets in unison which 
irs oe’ out clear and true asa silver bell— 
‘all these were so strikingly beautiful and 
‘originai that they will remain as distinct 
impressions in the minds vf all serious 
‘and intelligent listeners for some time 
to come. Schumann was undeniably a 
“romantic” composer, and as such can 
‘be best interpreted in a completely 
romantic manner. The elastic and convenient | 
expression “classic’—which is so desperately 
‘misused and maltreated nowadays—can in 
‘ho way be applied to his fiery and unconven- 
‘tional spirit; and witn just such fire and free- 
om from constraint as he telt when he wrote 
he should be interpreted in the concert room. 
“Nine times out of ten a “classic” interpre- 
tation .of a symphony, as that fatal word 1s 
“understood by too- many conductors, is weari- 
pome and uninteresting beyond all expression. 
‘Let us have feeling and expression and soul. 
in our music, so that our hearts are moved, 
and leave the geometry and algebra of the 
‘orchestra to the studying room of the con-” 
-seryatory. And let us be thankful that the: 


‘vew conductor has that very quality which, * 


combined with the wonderful and inimitable - 


‘training work of his predecessor, enables him , 
to produce such beautitul music as he did last 
Saturday. 
_ Ihave reserved the Beethoven overture to 
' the end, because it seems necessary to express 
a little dissatisfaction with his perhaps ultra 
dramatic reading of this lovely concevtion. 
Richard Wagner claimed, and with right, that 
| Beethoven had an inteusely dramatic goul, 
and that he was years ahead of his time, and 
‘that. his music should be interpreted, not in 
‘the “classic” way (to use that dreadful word 
‘again), but in. a strongly, dramatic manner. 
‘This is certainly true. but it is, particularly in 
‘the case of Beethoven, easily and perhaps un- 
Lycee overdone, and it seems as if Mr. 
Nikisch erred in this direction. The nervoug- 
‘ness attendant on his tirst appearance here may 
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‘orchestral conducting, has vanished, 
_ in its stead we are to have fire and hearty 
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A © at Reception for Mr.’ Nikisch—His 
Ability Finely Proven. 

Wion Mr. Nikisch stepped upon the 
con .| ctor’s stand on Saturday evening he 
mu:’ have felt that Boston was a more 
ent’ .siastic city than Leipsic; and the 
cor! al welcome that greeted him was no 
gre .¢ surprise, for never has a musician 
con's among us whose reputation has so 
tho oughly preceded him. He at once 


ga\> a specimen of his musicianship by | 
The | 


me nory of our new conductor is something | 


con lucting entirely without score. 


phenomenal, and was in fact a large factor 
in building up his reputation, for when he 


was first called upon to substitute for | 


Reinecke, in the Gewandhaus concerts, 
he astonished Leipsic 
at the concert, 
hours of his 


within a 
notification. without 
scores of any kind. In his case, as with 
Richter or Biilow, conducting from 
memory is not affectation; he abundantly 


proves his intimate knowledge of the dif- | 
ferent parts in every number of the pro- | 


gramme, and the conductor who memorizes 
naturally has something of the freedom of 
the ‘pianist who plays without his music, 
although, of course, the system may be 
pushed too far, and what should be an ad- 
vantage become a task instead. In manner 
of eonducting Mr. Nikisch is an improve- 
ment upon his predecessors; he allows 
himself to be moved by the music, 
and has a magnetic fashion of 
communicating his own enthusiasm 
to the orchestra and audience. 
Unquestionably this depth of feeling leads 


to a degree of individualization (as Rubin- , 


stein individualizes at the piano, for ex- 
ample), but it also produces a virility and 


stamina which is better than a kid-gloved | 
The conservatism to | 


perfection would be. 
which Boston has become accustomed, in 


abandon. The first number of the pro- 
gramme—the Vorspiel to ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer’’—was not.in advance of previous 
performances. Mr. Gericke’s reading of 


this (because of his associations with Wag- | 


ner and Richter) was excathedra, ‘The 
contrabasses gave forth a more sturdy 
tone, but the closing passages wwre not en- 
tirely clear, nor was the capricious tempo 
of the end well chosen. 

The Coriolanus overture revealed the 


| conductor asa musical giant; he seemed 


to seize instinctively upon the rugged 
' power of certain passages in the work and 


bring out the Beethoven masculinity of it 
better than I have ever heard it done. 


by appearing © 
few 


and | 


‘: wherefore a little excess of emotion in per-" 
formance may be excused. Decidedly if” 
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players 
musicianship; the new first clarinetist 
came to the surface just long enough in 
this to prove, by a well shaded phrase, — 
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violins, wore entirely yarisaap'g Lei 
is a better city for the study of 


than of Wagner, and while I scarcely an- 


ticipate better readings of the latter thi. 
Mr. Gericke has given us, can coni 
dently predict that Boethoven will ‘ 
given as never before in Boston. 

Schubert’s entr’acte from ‘‘Rosamundé 
was made rather too sentimental; bu! 
after all, in this work, Schubert is not a 
his most impressive, and prettiness 1s more. 


generally apparent than great earnestness: 


W Schubert could have been inspired by the” yorker dub it, “The Boston Music Box.” 
Wrhodomontade of Fraiilein von Chezzy’s 


Never- 


ties to the woodwind instruments, and the 
of these showed their usual 


that he will not require to be ignominiously 


sent back to his Fatherland, as one of his 
predecessors was. 


The Schumann symphony (D minor) was 


‘a triumph for conductor and orchestra alike. 


It is not the most effective work of the com- 
poser, although created during the happy 


and in orchestral composition—the years 
immediately succeeding his marriage. [ 
preferred the Cologne 
most beauti- 


ful of all, the B flat symphony, 


5, fora beginning, bat the conductor gave 
Pthe work with wonderful insight into the 


yy gion. 


Schumann nature andits musical expres- 
The scherzo for example was given 
with that degree of earnestness which the 


composer always blended, even with his 


'and effect which 
' orchestra is to suffer no deterioration in 
the hands of Mr, Arthur Nikisch. 


joys, and the romanza became as tender a 


love song as one could wish to hear. In 


the finale the brasses rang outin a4 
manner that was entirely new to 
Bostonians; for the last five years 
there has been. ro such trombone tone 
heard in our symphony concerts, and the 
players blew as if they were making up for 
lost time. The sforzando effects which are 
scattered through the symphony, the 
clashing dissonances (Schumann certainly 
put as many shudows to his picture as they 
would bear), the constantly recurring figure 
which, appearing at the beginning, clings 
to almost every phrase in the first move- 
ment and bubbles up again in the last, and 
the magnificent stretto which ends the 
work—all these were given with a power 
roved that our noble 


Louis C. Exson, 


ethov>") - plauding Mr. Nikisch, the patient and abiding | 


’’ ‘The work of Mr. Gericke has made possible 


| he could have equalled Dean } the first success of Mr. Nikisch. Rhythm, sud- 
Swift, who, according to Stella, could have “den contrasts, crescendos carrying all before 
“#written beautiful verses to a broomstick, 
‘Nor have achieved Telemann’s definition of 
“Ba great composer—‘‘who ought to be able 
Hto seta handbill to good music.”’ 
Htheless the number gave good opportuni- 


Bcriod whem he’ burst forth first in song 4 untraditional, notas Beethoven wished it. 
: ? 


ite, 


Hale | 


he a all 


Tue Frrst SyMPHONY CONCERT.—In ap-. 


worx of Mr. Gericke should not be forgotten. 
He gave the orchestra technique. He taught it 
precision, he called attention to detail. Without 
the noble rage of the born conductor, be gave a- 
cold and finished reading of whatever work was 
on his desk. He seemed to abhor contrasts; he 
: shrank from great effects; he appeared at times 
to entertain a contempt for brass instruments. 
Gorgeous and daring coloring was not so dear to 
him as a pale monochrome. So the orchestra 
became under his leadership an admirable ma- 
chins, which one looked at and admired. Not 
without reason, then, did an irreverent New 


them, depend first upon the technique of the 
performer. Well might Mr. Nikisch, in modestly 
acknowledging the praise of the audience, turn 
and point to the men who had so well carried 
out his wishes. 

What Mr. Gericke lacked, seems to be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the musical nature 
of Mr. Nikisch. He is highly endowed with 
imagination, and this imagination is under con- 

‘trol. ‘One may quarrel with his ideas, but his 
ideas at least are interesting. Take fur example 
the ‘“‘Coriolanus’’ overture. Some musicians, 
men whose opinions are of weight, object to bis 
reading of the second motive, which is said to 
portray the prayers of women, though for that 

matter the overture might as well be called 
“King Lear’ or “Hamlet”; for it is simply 
great music. They say it was almost effeminate, . 
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Pray, how did Beethoven intend it to be 
played? Would he, himself, have directed it 
twice exactly in the same manner? We know 
by the testimony of his hearers that he played 
his own compositions fr the piano with great 
freedom and almost capriciously. 

Why should not a director be allowed to have 
his own conception of a work, provided that con- 
ception be a beautiful or effective one ? 

But some one may say Mr. Nikisch did 
not show due “‘piety” towards Beethoven. Now 
there is a false and true piety. Rubini was de- 
servedly hissed when, not content with the great 
air in **Don Giovanni’’ as Mozart wrote it, he 
sang, instead of a sustained note, the phrase 
given in accompaniment to the violins. A pianist, 
however, who to-day plays a piece of Couperin 
exactly as it is written, overladen with ornaments 
added by the composer on account of the scanty 
resources of the instruments of that time, shows 
doubtful taste and false devotion. Again, the 
modern German organists in playing the works of 
Bach, play as a rule with full organ and say 
they follow in the footsteps of Bach. Yet ac- 
cording to the testimony of Adam Hiller in his 
life of Bach, written only thirty years after the 
death of the latter, ‘he understood the art of 
combining the stops in a most cunning manner, 
and of using each according to its character” ; 
and in Bach’s correspondence, we find him asking 
that the tremulant of his organ should be put in 
order. 

Whether Mr. Nikisch’s treatment of the second 
motive of the overture was tiaditional or not, it 
was certainly effective, particularly when towards 
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“ana se it follows the warning notes of the THEATRES- ND 
The other numbers of the program w : omen tert Se E. b hae 

Fauci Seger roogg | prada eye tire: er BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

from ‘“Rosamunde” and Schumann’s Fourth | The first concert of this, the ninth, season of 

Symphony. the Symphony Orchestra was givenin the Music 
In the beautiful music of Schubert the work of | Hall last Saturday evening, with Mr. Arthar 

the flute, oboe and clarinet was excellent both in | Nikisch a’ conductor. The. programme was 

tebe decay The reading of the Wagner | follows: . - 

overture was in many respects novel and as a; Wa : “ , 

whole impressive; agreeably distinct, with a fine Bid ok lye erp noe So aah 

sense of the relative values of the. parts in im] acnucones Sues acto Seem tap ininor, 

most intricate contrapuntal passages. 7 CRUMB OE! CF ELON SU. Ste oe 
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- | Among th 
There had been a good deal of comment about | Ong the many interesting features Of this | 
the choice of the symphony for the ovenitia cob-i Oe ae one which may, upom the whole, be | 
ert. Itis without,doubt true that the peculiar) é most prominent was its absolute and | 


genius of Schumann did not lie in the direction’ utter unusualness. Saving that the music per- 
» of symphonic writing. He was a man of great) formed was, without exception, familiar to us 
ideas, with but little sense of orchestral color and,| D@?@ there was hardly an element in the whole 
a tendency to vagueness and uninteresting di- | concert that was not new, and unprecedented in 
gressions. . |} our city. The whole evening was unflaggingly in- 
‘ The Schumann whom Zola apostrophizes as} teresting, exciting, and, above all, surprising. 
despair itself, the ecstasy of woe, the end of all, } he arrangement of the orchestra on the stage 
the last song of mournful purity heardin air over} was, if not new, at least different from that to 
the rains oF ee sore —the true Schumann is | which we have been used for the past five years 
oe n a reis ere the piano quintet, the | and, indeed, from that which obtained durin the 
eder. And yet what passages of wild grandeur | three years before. It may be called 5 hols 


and unearthly beauty does this often despised | 
Fourth Symphony contain. Uespisec . gapital and logical arrangement. The strings are 


Its performance was a revelation. Even the | placed, in the main, as before, except that the line 
first movement lost much of its inherent ugli- | of double-basses at the rear is now moved farther 
ness, and nothing could be more dramatic than | 

the rest of the symphony beginning with the of them near the ’celli, which is an undeniable 


Romanze. The sixteen measures leadiffg from advantage. The wood-wind is placed as before, | 


the delightfal Scherzo to the last movement.were but the trum 

were — pets, trombones, tuba and percussion 
declaimed with overwhelming effect. The tones | have been moved from their former pocket at the 
of the trombones, horns and trumpets under the , extreme left over to the extreme right. The 


direction of Mr. Niki ‘6 
protuberances.” sch are no longer “‘pillowy advantage of this arrangement is considerable. 


The new conductor led quietly, at times a . Itis of manifest importance that the various 
stiffiy, without the score Sidete, hits: If a wor members of the same group of instruments 
ductor can dispense with the score, so much the , should be placed as near together as possible; now 
better; for socan he exert more powerfully his the horns—as they have been used by all orches- 
personal magnetism, just as an orator who uses || al composers, from Haydn and Moaart’s 
no notes plays more easily upon the passions of | day down to our own — pelong virtually 
his hearers. To do this successfally a man must || to two separate groups; to the wood-wind, 
of course be favored by nature; and if he is able | on the one hand, and the brass on the 
to memorize only a few bars, it certainly is,then || other. For the last five years the horns have 
the part of wisdom to use a score of fairly | been placed immediately by the side of the wood- 
coarse print. | | wind group, but have been separated from the 


The first afternoon audience was cold; it is 
true there were many present who had paid a brass by the whole width of the stage; now they 


high premium for seats which, I believe, Mr. — 


students and lovers of music. Possibly some of , proximity to both groups. 
these good people were surprised at the absence . Another element of novelty was the programme. 


of a calcium light; or they perhaps expected * Berlioz once said of the famous Allegro in Leo- | 


that Mr. Nikisch would be lowered from the nore’s great aria, ‘‘Abschenlicher!”’ ia ‘sPidelio” : 
ceiling to the director’s stand by means of anin: , “It opens with a horn-call, running on the 
visible wire. The audience of the followin Sat: , four notes of the common cliord. I defy any 
composer but Beethoven to. arrangs tiése 

: four notes in just that erder, and just that 

rhythm, producing the tremendous effect that 

_ they do.” It may be said of last Saturday’s pro- 

| gramme, that any conductor might be defied to 

individualism; whether instead of nine parts arrange four perfectly familiar compositions in 
Beethoven and one part Nikisch we shall be ob- such an astonishing and unprecedented ordery 
liged to have our Beethoven still more diluted. * and make them all tell. Think of the sombre, 


z 


and generous applause. | 

This first concert has shown conclusively that 
Mr, Nikisch is a conductor of rare endowments. 
Fature concerts will show whether the ‘‘individ- 
nality” already complained of will prove to be 


urday night gave Mr. Nikisch a hearty we comé 


/It will ther? be- time. enough to inquire into this fitful’ “Coriolan,” with its comparatively light 


\ bugaboo of ‘éndividuality”’ and ascertain wheth- scoring, coming immediately after the blazing 
er the monster has horns and a real tail: Splendor of the ‘“‘Meistersinger”’ prelude! Think 
The program of to-night is as rigorously Ger- | of the light, airy and seductive music from 
‘man as was that of last week. Is Mr. Nikisch ‘“Rosamunde” being followed by that grim 
liberal only in matters of interpretation? And symphony of Schumann’s! It seemed a sheer 
are we to go through a course of Mendelssohn tempting of Providence, -Yet, somehow, each 


this winter? humber told for ite own full value, and the whole 
concert was one unbroken of interest. © 
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of conducting without the scere a good 
f , is not so very modern; 


| toward the left of the stage, thus bringing more | 


are placed just between the brass and the wood- | 
Higginson originally intended for impecunious | wind, which brings them into the closest possible | 


pte “baton, the band prayed in a way that savored little 
tcondue- of a first concert after the summer’s vacation. 
1eted thisor - And, although we do not care yet to discuss Mr. 
here before; but isch’s interpretations, nothing but admiring | 
his .firs t, praise is due to the beautiful clearness of the 
‘. playing. Every melodic detail was made the 
“ most of; in vigor of accent, superb and unflagging 
al force in crescendo passages, variety of color- 
may be said on both sides. 720 in ing, nothing was left to be desired. The 
. , enthusiastic warmth of our new conductor’s 
Hiuherfiirst conducting several concerts a weekat *eption by the audience did not cool during the 
the Lénk’sches Bad and elsewhere in Dresden, evening, and the applause that followed upon the 
through the whole season of 1886-87, and using the playing of the “Meistersinger’ prelude and the 
score onlyonce in the case of a composition of Schumann symphony, even outbid the hand-clap- 
any importance, and that was forathen newand ping of greeting that welcomed him as he first 
unpublished overture—we thiok by Taubert. But , stepped forward on the platform. The next pro- 
if the feat is not now, the fashion is. Wehaye | gramme is: Brahms, variations on a theme by 
always been strongly opposed to pianists and vio- Hayden, Op. 56; Goltermann, concerto for ’cello 
linists playing concertos or other coneerted pieces — in A minor; Mendelssohn, overture to “Fingal’s 
without their notes. It is said to give the player | Cave;’? solos for ’cello; Beethoven, symphony . 
additional freedom, but we have found such Mr. Anton Hekking will be the 
frequent and awkard mistakes result from it tQe. | 
this ‘“‘freedom’’ seems more than eompensated for Og eae ES Te 
on the wrong side of the balance. Butmuch _ SICA 
more may be said in favor of conducting an or- | 4 
chestra without the score than of playing con- 


it eeems highly probable : 
be his babit in future. Of this mod 
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_ certos without the notes; it enables tae conductor |, 


to keep his eye continually upon the players under 5 
him, and this is, in itself, a great element in his — 
control over them. 
But most novel and unprecedented of/all was Mr. 

Nikisch’s interpretation of every number on the 

programme. We, all of us, knew that we 

were to have, im the person of Mr. Nikisch, a new 

conductor; but probably few, if any of us,6x- | Its members rose to 

pected to find in him a conductor of the extreme | close of t 

“advanced” new school, of the school that founds plause. of 

itself, so to speak, upon Wagner’s famous pam- spontaneous than that 

phiet, ‘‘Ueber das Dirigiren”—and he, too, com- The success of Nikisc 

ing to us straight from eleven years in Leipzig, 

the very headquarters of the diametrically op- ali ressed upon the 
posed Mendelssohnian traditions! It would most as a part 
seem as if Herr Reinecke and the Gwandhaus, fa leader simply bes 
peside tending the shrine of classic music and clas- dod upd ne 
sic traditions in Leipzig, had been, inadvertently, because 
fomenting a tolerably violent opposition in their 

good town for the last decade or so. Itis not yet 

time to go into a detailed discussion of the merits , 

and.demerits of the school of conductors te which ; 

Mr. Nikisch evidently belongs, and of which he ‘arm 

seems a particularly brilliant example. Sufficeit © 

here to say that we have, from the first, held | 

Wagner’s ‘‘Ueber das Dirigiren” to be a rather 

dangerous book, in spite of the wondrous wealth 

of keen insight it shows, and its immense artistic ° 
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- suggestiveness ; it may be said also that Wagner’s 
| personal example was, in the same sense, a danger 


ous one—and we think Mr. Nikisch showed forth 
this danger last Saturday evening ina very sugges 
tive way; for, whatever may be thought of thy } 
general tendency of Wagner’s teaching and @x- 
ample, in the matter of interpreting classic com- } 
positions, there can be little doubt that Mr. } 
Nikisch follows out this tendency considerab); 
farther than was ever contemplated by Wagner | 
himself, if his conducting at Saturday’s concert | 
is to be taken as a fair sample. But let us ler m 
this matter rest here for the present. 

Looked at from a merely executive pointof fa. 
view, Mr. Nikisch seems to be the true | the 
conductor to his finger-tips. His command over | ful 
the orchestra seems absolute, and, under his 
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AC baton, the band played in a way that savored little : 
score was another new feature. Not that condue- of a first concert after the gummer’s vacation. 
tors have not, now and then, conducted thisor - And, although we do not care yet to discuss Mr. 
that work without the score here before; but Nikisch’s interpretations, nothing but admiring | 
that as Mr. Nikisch does so at his first concert, praise is due to the beautiful clearness of the | 
it eeems highly probable that it wili-continuse to - playing. Every melodic detail was made the 
be his babit in future. Of this mod qrn fashion _ most of; in vigor of accent, superb and unflagging 
of conducting without the scere a good deal force in crescendo passages, variety of color- 
may be said on both sides. The feat, in ing, nothing was left to be desired. The 
itself, is not so very modern; we remember old . enthusiastic warmth of our new conductor’s 
Hiherfiirst conducting several concerts a weekat  *eption by the audience did not cool during the 
the Link’sches Bad and elsewhere in Dresden, evening, and the applause that followed upon the 

> through the whole season of 1886-87, and using the playing of the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ prelude and the 
% score onlyonce in the case of acomposition of Scbumann symphony, even outbid the hand-clap- 
any importance, and that was forathen newand ping of greeting that welcomed him as he first 
unpublished overture—we6 think by Taubert. But . stepped forward on the platform. The next pro- 
if the feat is not now, the fashion is. Wehavye | gramme is: Brahms, variations on a theme by 
always been strongly opposed to pianists and vio- Hayden, Op. 56; Goltermann, concerto for ’cello 
linists playing concertos or other concerted pieces in A minor; Mendelssohn, overture to “Fingal’s 
without their notes. It is said to give the player | Cave;’’ solos for ’cello; Beethoven, symphony 
additional freedom, but we have found sur” | No. 7, in A. Mr. Anton Hekking will be the | 
frequent and awkard mistakes result from it tua. | cellist. 
this ‘‘freedom’’ seems more than eompensated fer === a 
on the wrong side of the balance. But much 


ie “elses it follows the warning notes of the | THEATR ES AND CONCERTS. Mr. Nikisch’s conducting entirely out the | 


The other numbers of the program were the In- 
troduction to ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” an entr’acte | | 
Symphony. the Symphony Orchestra was givenin the Music 
In the beautiful music of Schubert the work of | Hall last Saturday evening, with Mr. Arthar 
the flute, oboe and clarinet was excellent both in Nikisch a’ conductor, The programme was as 
tone and phrasing. The reading of the Wagner follows: 
overture was in many respects novel and as @ |} Wagner: Preludeto ‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 
whole impressive; agreeably distinct, with a fine | Beethoven: Overture to “Cortolan.” 
sense of the relative values of the parts in sir | Schubert: Entracte trom * Ros eninot. 
most intricate contrapuntal passages. “i eae 4 nies. soy Rethet tS dee Sey etch “al 
There had been a good deal of comment about in, Miata? eaggmcings sudesigeesnigdina endl 
the choice of the symphony for the opening con- | concert thé-one which may, apoe the weole, be | 
cert. It is without,doubt true that the peculiar called the most. prominent wae ite absojate and 
genius of Schumann did not lie in the direction | utter unusualness. Saving that the music per- 
. of symphonic writing. He was a man of great formed was, without exception, familiar to us 
ideas, with but little sense of orchestral color and €F®: there was hardly an element in the whole 
a tendency to vagueness and uninteresting di- , concert that was not new, and unprecedented in 
gressions. | our city. The whole evening was unflaggingly in- 
The Schumann whom Zola apostrophizes as, teresting, exciting, and, above all, surprising. 
‘‘despair itself, the ecstasy of woe, the end of all,’ “6 arrangement of the orchestra on the stage 
the last song of mournful purity heardin air over} was, if not new, at least different from that to 


the ruins of the world’’—the true Schumann is } which 
seen in the Kreisleriana, the piano quintet, the | we have been used for the past five years, 
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Lieder. And yet what passages of wild grandeur 
and unearthly beauty does this often despised 


Its performance wasa revelation. Even the 
first movement lost much of its inherent ugli- 


ness, and nothing could be more dramatic than | 


the rest of the symphony beginning with the 
Romanze. The sixteen measures leadiffg from 
the delightfal Scherzo to the last movement.wers 
declaimed with overwhelming effect. The tones 
of the trombones, horns and trumpets under the 
direction of Mr. Nikisch are no longer “pillowy 
protuberances.”’ 

The new conductor led quietly, at times a little 
stiffly, without the score before him. If a con- 
ductor can dispense with the score, 


personal magnetism, just as an orator who uses 
no notes plays more easily upon the passions of 
his hearers. ‘T'o do this successfully a man must 
of course be favored by nature; and if he is able 


to memorize only afew bars, it certainly is. then | 


the part of wisdom to use a score of fairly 
coarse print. 
The first afternoon audience was cold; it is 


true there were many present who had paid a | 


high premium for seats which, I believe, Mr. 
Higginson originally intended for impecunious 
students and lovers of music. 
these good people were surprised at the absence 
of a calcium light; or they perhaps expected 
that Mr. Nikisch would be lowered from the 
ceiling to the director’s stand by means of an in- 
visible wire. 
urday night gave Mr. Nikisch a hearty welcomé 
and gencrous applause. 3 


so much the . 
better; for socan he exert more powerfully his | 


|‘ day down to our 


Possibly some of | 


UJ composer 
four notes in just that erder, and just that 


and, indeed, from that which obtained during the 


three years before. It may be called a wholly 


Fourth Symphony contain. _s Capital and logical arrangement. 


The strings are 
placed, in the main, as before, except that the line 


of double-basses at the rear is now moved farther 


toward the left of the stage, thus bringing mors 


of them near the ’celli, which is an undeniable | 


advantage. The wood-wind is placed as before, 
put the trumpets, trombones, tuba and percussion 
have been moved from their former station at the 
extreme left over to the extreme right. The 
advantage of this arrangement is considerable. 
Itis of manifest importance that the various 
members of the same group of instruments 
should be placed as near together as possible; now 
the horns—as they have been used by all orches- 
tral composers, from Haydn and Moaart’s 
own — pelong virtually 
to two separate groups; to the wood-wind, 


'on the one hand, and the brass on the 


other. For the last five years the horns have 
been placed immediately by the side of the wood- 
wind group, but have been separated from the 
prass by the whole width of the stage; now they 
are placed just between the brass and the wood- 


wind, which brings them into the closest possible | 


proximity to both groups. 
Another element of novelty was the programme. 


Berlioz once said of the famous Allegro in Leo- 


nore’s great aria, ‘‘ Abschenlicher!” ia ‘*Fidelio”’ : 


_ “It opens with a horn-call, running on the 
The audience of the following Sat: , 


four notes of the common chord. I defy any 
put Beethoven to. arrangs tilese 
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more may be said in favor of conducting an or- 
chestra without the score than of playing con- 


certos without the notes; it enables the conductor || 
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to keep his eye continually upon the players under 
him, and this is, in itself, a great element in his 
control over them. 

But most novel and unprecedented ofiall was Mr. 
Nikisch’s interpretation of every number on she 
programme. We, all of us, knew that we 
were to have, im the person of Mr. Nikisch, a new 
conductor; but probably few, if any of us, 6x- 
pected to find in hima conductor of the extreme 
‘edvanced”’ new school, of the school that founds 
itself, so to speak, upon Wagner’s famous pam- 
phiet, ‘‘Ueber das Dirigiren’”’—and he, too, Com- 
ing to us straight from eleven years in Leipzig, 
the very headquarters of the diametrically 9op- 
posed Mendelssohnian traditions! It would 
seem as if Herr Reinecke and the Gwandhats, 
peside tending the shrine of classic music and clas- 
sic traditions in Leipzig, had been, inadvertently, 
fomenting a tolerably violent opposition in their 
good town for the last decade or so. Itis not yet 


time to go into a detailed discussion of the merits |p. i 
and demerits of the school of conductors te which ; he Done ESP vt ORR ea ei: 


Mr. Nikisch evidently belongs, and of which he 
seems a particularly brilliant example. 
here to say that we have, from the first, held 


Wagner’s ‘‘Ueber das Dirigiren” to be a rather " heart and soul. 
dangerous book, in spite of the wondrous wealth 
of keen insight it shows, and its immense artistic ; 
suggestiveness ; it may be gaid also that Wagner’s | 
| personal example was, in the same sense, a danger 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. ~ 
The Symphony Conccrty . s eye 
There can be no severer critics of the work of 
the conductor of the Boston Symphony Oreht s- 
tra than the members of this same orchestra. 


And it has been a rare occasion these past years” 


| graphically portrayed in the countenances of 


4 plause of the audience was no more hearty 


( 


Suffice it ' first movement was @ 8 al 


the orchestra as was the case Saturday nis ht. | 
Its members rose to their feet as one man at the | 
close of the performance, and the generous ap- 
ty and | 
spontaneous than that of the orchestra, ee 
The success of Nikisch, the new conductor, can 
be attributed largely, we think, to his indi 


unity of thought 
chestra. Notano 


the attention of the an 


; 


‘ 


arms awaited 


as easily under- 

_stood asifit had been mo igen in the score, and 
from that moment the orchestra was with him, 
: 3 ae Bk 

His method of directing is magnetié, whi iano 
effort is manifest. In the montis passages, When. 
the orchestra was on the right track, Sir 


«ted Ne ied all 
when a chan 


any movement of his hand, 


Nikisch allowed_ the playing, $9 
P., u 
Bh. | ous one—and we think Mr. Nikis ch showed forth | of tempo or a difficult pieve f i 


of instrumentation 
rhythm, producing the tremendous effect that this danger last Saturday evening ina very sugges was reached, his gu dance came sharply " 4 
they do.” It may be said of last Saturday’s pro- 4 tive way; for, whatever may be thought of th» steadily. He was never demonstra~ 
gramme, that any conductor might be defied to et general tendency of Wagner’s teaching and @x- chad Plaga 4 ok no rimid ey Oe ponies, : 
arrange four perfectly familiar compositions in — | ample, in the matter of interpreting classic com- | the canhastra pee amose. be tee Fe 
such an astonishing and unprecedented order [ | positions, there can be little doubt that Mr. | audience. yop a gee ar 
and make them all tell. Think of the sombre, Nikisch follows out this tendency considerab!: Bane wd hig conta noth 1 ne yr. but 
It will ther be. time enough to inquire into this | fitful “Coriolan,” with its comparatively light — | farther than was ever contemplated by Wagner | Waener's PP, prac Vat was @ revelation 
bugaboo of ‘individuality’ and ascertain wheth-— scoring, coming immediately after the blazing §~ himself, if his conducting at Saturday's concert | to the audience. © brasses had all been. 
er the monster has horns and a real tail: splendor of the ‘‘Meistersinger” prelude! Think is to be taken as a fair sample. But let us let massed at the right of the conductor, and the 

The program of to-night is as rigorously Ger- of the light, airy and seductive music from this matter rest here for the present. effect, in places where those instr eee 
man as was that of last week. Is Mr. Nikisch ‘“Rosamunde’” being followed by that grim aah: . 
liberal only in matters of interpretation? And symphony of Schumann’s! It seemed a sheer 


Looked at from a merely executive point of dominate, was yery marked. | ahs te subdue 

view, Mr. Nikisch seems to be the true that we had the 

are we to go through a course of Mendelssohn tempting of Providence, -Yet, somehow, each them in the forte 68, SO SHE sarkatie. 
this winter: bumber told for its own full value, and the whole 


that Mr. Nikisch made no atte 
conductor to his finger-tips. His command over ‘full realization of some, of those emark 
uction of gener, 
concert was one unbroken crescendo of interest. 


This first concert has shown conclusively that | 
Mr. Nikisch is a conductor of rare endowments. 
Future concerts will show whether the ‘‘individ- 
uality” already complained of will prove to be |} 
individualism; whether instead of nine parts 
Beethoven and one part Nikisch we shall be ob- !' 
liged to have our Beethoven still more diluted. * 


Sie; 


unusually 


the orchestra seems absolute, and, under his portions of this intro 
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therefore, that the magnetism of the conductor, ¢ from the ‘audience 1 & hestra convey his idea of what Beethover z jthe concert, attested the pleasure, boy 
iidon should greet {t nea feo Ta pets || Hight a new and powerfal reading of.a,time- realizing that the new conductor of the Bos~ 
~ Beothoven’ Oo ‘Coriolanus” and @Ronored work. It was splendid in’ its effect, iam, Symphony Orchestra was worthy | he 
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lage , | Mtr. Nikisch, with his inspiriting touch ‘wer | ' i#@ positon to which-he had been called, 

i vad nodesk. The orchestra which Mr. » the heart of the story as he knew it. So Rit | * the audience of Saturday night were” 
1e Schumann symphony, the conductor’s per- | tl.ree visiting critics from New York—Mr, 
eatin» dy mnality shone at every page his reading was | Krehbill of the Tribune, Mr. Finck of the 
mostf aI wah @ vital, so broad and intelligible, that he | Evening Post, and Mr. Stevenson of “the” 
‘8 to Just what Mr. f t. Th Rade the work glow and at the same time Times. The next programme, which will in 
é stone | xined immediate converts for Schumann. tioduce the new violoncellist, Mr. Hekkir 29 
1 | MBy giving the brasses liberty after five years | ‘soloist, is: airahms, Variations on ¢ ie 
We.gs fc sand i ing at repression he has added 50 per cent to Theme, by Haydn, Op. 56; Goltermann, Ane 
‘the a idie d | | 1e virility of the orchestra. dante and Finale, from Concerto for ’Cel 0 _ 
tion The “Die Meistersinger” overture was read | in A minor (first time at these concerts) 5 
tth ry inch of available room. | 1 Mery elastically yet generally a degree faster | Mendeissohn, Overture, “Fingal’s Cave a 


- 'Nikisch faced for the first time in public in 
liberties were Boston consists of sixteen first violins, four- 
A } ten violas, eight ’celli, 
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Repeat ob She Ciacussion wuron poems 1 oe ‘| lhan Richter takest it. It was a magnificent | Soli for Violoncello; Bach, Air; Schumann,’ 
out, asto whether the symphony shou © las 7 . +13 , F 4 . 2 yi 
‘on the pr Se tee {daa on eats thing, can! engagement of a new first clarinet-—whom ’ | rformance. Mr. Nikisch’s command of the | Traumerei; Popper, Papillon; Beethoven, 
; op 0 “i 7 


rely t teed. spat if the ventilati | mpo rubato, which he uses with discretion, .; Symphony No. 7, in. A. 
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no better than it is was on Rasaeday | M.. Nikisch secured abroad. The string band 


2 ee 


be enjoyed with a! welcomes two new ’celli players of repute, perfect. ‘The lovely second entr’acte from ; ~—~——— 


Night, the symphony can . »9 ; 
‘more re tal feeling if it should come before satus . iq osamonde” was charmingly played, the 
: —_—_—_— | pe 


T ndition Sa reas nicht, Set not a Berson Jer The first programme of the season was: While the evening was full of surprises oc 

@ hail untli the ciose. ere was a Deautiiu “ ” P 
ios? én hia ’ Wagner, Intruduction.......sees eeeees Die Meistersinger ‘ . : ‘ , ; ; 
‘platfo tribute Pi ore oe the Conductor s b pecthoven, Overture....seseeeees saanaesetel “Coriolanae” |tamesioned by the impassioned readings and | Boston’s Musical Lion Upon Herr Gericke’s | 


| 
| 


oslo een Deewean ” A aging Schubert, Entr’acte ‘Rocamunae” |timplendid playing, the most novel feature of 


bers, did ~ not stand quietly before | Schumann 1 was Mr. Nikisch’s conducting without | Pedestal. 
| eemeocen by bimaeit, os oe atlished such When Liszt was preparing “Lohengrin” | |f™ptes. It was perfect memorizing, and proves ; aa 

‘B magn tism and-freedom of manner between for its initial performance he wrote to Wag- e new conductor to be possessed of a re- | The First of This Season’s Symphony 
Foameelt and Bh Lo pthadet d Bs BA er eed ner asking him to indicate explicitly the irce which few of his contemporaries any- | Concerts, Last Evening—One of the 
is ers: ithout in the least compromising the dig- tempi of certain ‘movements; Wagner re- |f ere have. A conductor thus equipped can Most Notable on Record—An Enthu- 
ity which. is supposed to attach to his position. | plied that he considered it quite unnecessary ve his whole attention to the interpreta- | siastic Welcome to the New Conductor. | 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony is to close the } as he could implicitly rely on Liszt’s artistic | 1g m, and, of course, gains immeasurably in : 
pat concert, preceded by & series of numbers | pathy to find out the right thing every- ||gmpedom, but the ability to continue such a : 
lee ers af eye ne OD ERTS. Already Mr. Nikisch’'} where. The timpression the writer has of | actice through twenty-four concerts is little That the symphony concert in Music hall last 


2 tramme ee sc chis ancors Me, M ton | Mr. Nikisch’s first concert is that the new | ort of phenominal; does Mr. Nikisch pos- ' evening will easily take rank among some of 


ine, the néw ‘cello player, is tobe heardin| conductor is @ musician of marked in- ,"@agssit? It sufficeth for the present to indi- the most notable events of the kind that have 
certo by Gottermann. ... | @ividuality, who leaves a strong personal || ethe general trend of the new conductor ever taken place in this city will generally be 
imprint upon whatever he touches. How far. thout going into particulars. Heis an en- | acknowledged. Not only was the event not- 

he respects tradition in his reading of the siast, musical to the finger tips, and above | able because of the new series of Symphony 

a classics itis too early to say. That the man magnetic ; behind his rigid beat, which in | concerts that was inaugurated, but it was 
. ; is broad enough mentally for the public to C nagar sa a epg becomes ae erage because “y — ae nag eB 
7 | ____ trust in his ‘‘artistic sympathies”’ there is not sweep of hand and arm, there is a suscepti- | it afforded of some of the most individual, | 
b Te Arthur Nikisch, Conductor— the sha dow of a ata tees the public will ity to the emotional power of the work in | genial, and yet unique interpretations of orches- | 
. An Auspicious Beginning. be interested in and benefited by this new nd, which he unconsciously imparts | tral music that have been heard here. | 
a... ; “ot ot | prophet is certain, The dramatic spirit which his players. The whole band feels The zersonnel of the orchestra is much the | 
- The local musical season which, unless. ail | permeates modern music, which, with irre- the playing is vitalized. It is owing to | same as before, the most important of the few 
‘signs fail, will be the most interesting and | citiple force, spread aut ina: the world s splendid. technique of the orchestra, the | changes that have been made being with the 
varied in years, was auspiciously begun on | hen Wagner gained a footing in it, is synon- Mieeacy of Mr. Gericke’s five years of incessant | substitution of Mr. Anton Hekking for Mr. Fritz | 
‘Saturday evening. The influence of the ymous with the intellect seeking the highest li, that a conductor like Mr. Nikisch can.| Giese as ’cellist. The conductor, as need not be | 
“symphony orchestra grows greater with | things. Wagner re-created the opera and somplish really great things. He isnot aj told save as a mere matter of record, is Mr. 
each year of its existence, dominates, made it a thing of sense and reason, where niature painter, but one who employs a| Arthur Nikisch. It seemed quite natural, at | 
but by no means absorbs all other | porore it was, almost without exception a ze canvas with noble results. ‘To find| the beginning of the concert, that the large | 
a our musical life. The ad- ‘literary calumny, having a sweet adoompant- 2 orchestra so obedient to a new master | audience present should focus its attention | 
‘ment of music. By his union of the- drama || er less than two weeks’ acquaintance, is; upon the'mere personality of the new conduc- | 
tt and music, he illumined and strengthened an se for congratulation; that the playing of | to1, who as he advanced to the front of the | 
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A rthur Nikisch has been heralded some. art. Itisne vonder, then, that all thé more J band as a whole should be so i \trinsical- | stage was greeted with one of the very hearti- 
mi mnths. Through the newspapers during | advanced thb kers in music of the present day fine so soon after the long vacati.m, speaks « est and most respectful ovations that any audi- 
‘this time have filtered bits of personaland | ....)- 46 treat si] that comes under their notice umes for its past training. My. Nikisch ence could bestow. His fame had preceded 
‘professional history of the man, s0 that | with the Wagner spirit of investigation, of di- ; no reason to be dissatisfied with his; him. He was by no means in the position that 
“when he appeared before the audience | 4,nosis,and then to interpret it with every fac . ent by the audience of Saturday even- has been recorded of one of his predecessors, 

BE expectation and intense interest were namely, he was far from appearing as an inex- 
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i pcan a clit SURI VERE SPP aNe s Acrncnamams tna tes Aa as as Plog tae NI Catan i a he aL the era In whic was written. But, as we have said, If | a ee 
_ of encouragement. ¥ best sense of the term sation, and eqt 64 The Boston Symphony Concert, is too soon bo form a just estimate of Mr. Nikisch, oF to ai 
oy : ; so was the reading of the Beethoven o SPT ; appreciate his merits, and 1i 18 ut right to add that his 
* AS regards his appearance it was singularly to “Coriol " , ty gab a8 abe 5 The now conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchet-° snjendid success cf last night was fairly earned, and was 
_ Prepossessing,—conspicuous not only in points o “Coriolanus,” the opening - we, ich especial- | tra, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, had no reason to complain of | a deserved tribute to his unmistakable artistic worth. 
of modest manliness and dignity, but likewise ly could not have been more sterling, loyal and he reception acc >rded him by the vast, brilliant and re- | The Programe, Pree no. novelties, It opened 
in some of the most pronounced, impressive effective. The broad and voluminous fortissi- fined audience assembled in Music- Hall last night, on with Wagner's ‘Melstersinger” ovcrtine, i wae 
’ ; 4 " : reading was given that differed radically from any that! 
and unmistakable features of the great artist. | ™° with hey the strings gave out their open- he occasion of the opening ofthe ninth season of the | we pave ever before “ “hy It was “es varied A : 
ing note could not have been more vital in its Boston Symphony Orchestra. The weicome was cordial | effect, the design was Droug t out more Clearly, the | 
Eerie however, SO Se pues gee bench effect, and the noble, soul-stirring melody that most vA poet and if Mr. Nikisch t color was richer, and the interpretation more flextite. 
to play the Vorspiel to Wagner's Meister- ' cd oay tha r . , was not| me effort was wonderfully fine and impressive through. 
singer” that the artistic individuality of the | forms the counter-theme of the -26vement was made to feel perfectly at home and in the outand the storm of applause that rewarded It at 


new conductor was made known. The effect heard with an effect that was no“less: exhilar- presence of those heartily predisposed to be the end was ¢qually spontancous and merited, 


: : | , ‘Mhere was a noble dignity in the manner in which Mr. | 

to many present must have been that of a most | ating than it was truthful and complete. hey ae si eee piston H joss eseey ler ay Nikisch read portions of Beethoven's ‘“Corlolanus” | 

- piquant and remarkable surprise. With one’s | 45 for the element of artistic sympathy that manner and bearing were winning from the very out- oh a whien oars a Hy CAB DOS oa alge 

eyes cloged it was difficult of realization that ¥* experienced throughout the performance, act His } ae is strong, Anely cut ap herp on fed intelli- A rit Bg which was over son inienatied, 
: ? | Gt can truthfully be sai tae 13 gent, and has that indefinabie alr that tn caies un-, ; jain: 

the same orchestral ensemble of but a season ! * re 5m easily acheive, nate eistakably the innate artistictemperament. He pos- oat banee ts piece ne dane th yen 

ago was in any sense whatsoever being heard. | a sesses to a high degree that valuable quality which, for , that we have already noted. Instead of Mr. Nikisch 


True, there was the same unsurpassable preci- | large orchesire, not alas from the magnificent WORb 0). # Oe damned sand pene a ae 4 becoming Beethovenized, Beethoven wes Nikischized. 
sion and purity of tone-volume that was no- | effects of Herr Seidl’s lead of the performances | which he inspired his orchestra, but by the immediate ‘It wasall very sweet, very tender, very Warn and very 


ticeable in the playing of Mr. Gericke’s Sym- | in Boston last season. favorable impression he made upon his audience. He | pretty, but it was not Becthoyen. fhe lavely 


, entr’acte to Schubert's “Rosamunde,” which came next, 
phony orchestra, also the same elasticity, unity How charmingly portrayed, too, was the mel. | condueta Sealy aoe apadble a og ae mee be was exquisitely read and played, the new clarinetist 


of artistic action, technical finish and bril- odic tranquility of the second entre-acte from | exactly the effect he desires from his orchestra. Of his displaying delightful purity of tone and rare grace os 


| ; : . Ya 66 ” expression in the first trio of the movement. The whole 
liancy, and the same unanimous loyalty of in- Schubert’s ‘“Rosamunde. Just here the more gifis and his ruling impulses, te vely. ‘The contrast “ended with a strikingly original and masterly reading 


tent. But the iceberg’s warmth had disap- e018 and wsthetical effects of Herr Nikisch’s between the quiet and apparently imperturbable method of » cong gt berger ag ene pening. Se yea th 
. ; ee lead were erh ifeAs : , per aps aou 8 i r y Ww 
peared. The straight-laced classicist, who, as p aps more noticeable than at any of conducting maintained by Mr. Gericke, and the | Soh mann’s intention; but it was very strong, 


. . ; Ir > r on pe * spirited lastic a mo : i » 
must be acknowledged, contributed his always- time during the concert. The pianissimo effects rw ea Re made <. ogancnst eee pant 3 self-consistent and interesting, and it did no 


to-be-remembered share in placing the Boston may not have been with all the whispering, Sness of feeling with which he entered upon the | Seenont Z ray oe . e eS ine first 
Symphony orchestra on a peerage with the clear and far-reaching delicacy that Herr Ger- interpretation of his programme, was in tial Uner Pent by this novel Weading; the rb thms were 
| ‘cke would h fforded ; sufficient to stir an audience iato fervent recog | movement by this nove. 1 g 5 ythmi 

ablest orchestral bands of the world, had re- | “~ e would have afforded, yet they were sulli- nition of the change, for her? was a_ conductor marked by unusual emphasis and the brasses were be 


in hi cient; they were just; : : , | free with tremendous effect. Many liberties were taken 
tired and in his stead had come a tone-poet and y J and without being ex who really seemed to feel the inspiration of the works with the time which was varjed constantly, and now 


: , , travagantly forceless we bee he was reading, a3 compared with a conductor wiih | : 
musician who, though radically different 1n S J celess were none the less fairy whom it was a principle to conceal all feeling. It was. and then witha boldness that almost caused a twinge of 


temperament from his masterly predecessor, like and etherial. seen at once that the audience was ready to come into | Temonstrance, notably at the persistent re'arding of the 


may have come just at the right time and, as With the opening movement of the Schu- sympathy with a conductor who, to all intents | Ey een Dot we. Naeger omg Oe eee ata: 
. g | i D mi ; Hand purposee, took them into his confidence. But | 10 auestion; but the elect of bie whole was 80 ?p ial 


the right man in the right place. A resident | the unerring precision that one could have necessary witerance of the hour, it must not be forgot- | bo feel as sincere as one should in complaining. 


: Upon the manner in which the second movement was 
_ desired, and tl w Ww ten thatthe king who has gone did many glorious |; ~ : 
musician therefore may remember the former d the performance as a hole was things during his reign, and left musical art here read, similar comments may be made. The concert | 


conductor none the less gratefully if he at the simply admirable. Especially charming was ina far more advanced state than he found it. This, | vesan the reason brilliantly, and interestingly, and be- 


a tl ; : however, is no reason wh hould not progress stil yond question placed the new conductor bigh in the 
same time appreciates the necessity of the wy sc gb that the fomanve received, and t further Ry Ba ng oo Bef ped aan be. bya favor of that public before which he made his first 
mission that his successor has been called upon the finale was given out with#a vital and elec- if we shall. Judging by thejreadingsjof Mr. Nikiech, bow. 


to perform. trifying expression that could but have im- liast evening, and by the swing he voachsafed —--_--—— 


oe es 
| a ee —_ oe 7 

“The interpretation of the Meistersinger pressed the least musical auditor present, as his players, especially the strings, a8 well as by 4 
Ng ; ‘ : : the greater and welcome rominence he accorded >W , ‘We 
-*"Vorspiel’ was not one that had been coldly wellas the artist, with the master of the lead. the brass wind, it 1s akte to surmise that he Bost ON’S NA CONDUCTOR, © 


| : f "a : ‘ e - 4 © ww? { 3 ae | | 

and rigidly thought out from the Truly, so faras having won the admiration will be less rigidiy exact In respect to exceedinaly ine ' , ‘ait 
i d thi a intel] ip ni of and respect of the general public i q technical details and more flexible In the freedom he | Success is an abused word. To too many OF 
any mere ethical or intellectua principles of 8 al public 1s concerned, concedes to his orchestra than was his immediate pre- f 


‘ tty us itis measured by cold dollars. Wear KG 
art. The high art was all there, but the heart and the orchestra as well, Herr Nikisch may decessor. In Other words, it would appear that Mr. ” e prone 


a : a eee Tee to forget that many things of grea io 
‘and soul of a thoroughly sympathetic an pipers well say “Veni, vidi, vici.” In brief, the first Nikisch is not inclined to subordinante the respective & y x great 

ng she Br Maite individualities of his artists to a uniform level of per- 

eal performance were also there, and at their ymphony concert of the season has been a formance further than is absolutely necessary to give 


warmest. The ecstatic yielding to the pSY- | brilliant success, and it matters not how marked such general color and effect as he may consider) jy openin 


La ; AR SEN : es imperative for bis interpretations. This is all admira- 
~ ghological incitations of the work was without. the disagreement may be among MUSICIANS as bie, and the relaxation ‘in:what was perhaps, an unde. | $98 may lead to some obscuremen 


the slightest sacrifice of any artistic truth, but to the utter unorthodoxy of Herr Nikisch’s lead, sirable exaction, in compelling the players to merge their | nature of the* success of Arthur 


v , : , so long as there ca an : musical feeling completely in that ol the conductor, 
the ons between the lines was with such part . n be no just denial of the Noduced commendable results, which were forcibly | oe conductor of the Boston symphony 
exquisite fineness, delicacy and purity of con- | Ta ical improvement that has already been illustrated by the larger and rounder body of tone and chestra, who made his first appearance be 


4” 


ception that the truth was told, as it were, made. Theentire programme was conducted the increased spirit and warmer scniiment | Americens at the public rehearsal and con ort 


ead f . tl ¢ " : ‘that characterized the playing of the whole string | . , ies a 
from the whole heart, and as if it were’ simply { {rom memory. orchestra, and notably the basses, which were heard at ‘nthe Boston Music Hall on Friday afterngo’ 


irresistible so to utter it; not as though it were | At the nexteoncert, at the usual time and this concert far more effectively than they were ever nd Saturday evening. Mr, Nikisch was gree t 
Fae inta ‘tom any mere pedantic gense o: | vl-ve, Mr. Anton Hoking, the eminent ’eelist | HA GeNibratory plate ot the a'comfort to hear ihe males | By an audience of 1Atke #lae tyork Oval 
duty. The very motion of the new conductor’: | will play the Goltermann concerto in A minor pure brazen tone was cemanded, and to have the trom 1 pbstantial sam of Money: Rie work Oven 


wa 


peck was poetry and grace itself. and the Symphony will be the seventh of Beet- bones emit their characteristic quality of sound, in- | sthusiasm, and there need be no fear that! Ht 


h. a 7 ; nde i | : a 
© Walther’s prize song and the restless, almost,| hoven. The concert will open with variations | ope Mg ah poe pert if on vine Gronahoatt eo tae / reas gs = fe bs rm 500 
“buoyant subject that follows it, were made to ' on a theme by Haydn, Brahms op. 56, and the | but — unfortunately there is always that querulous + Oh a a vas a a ye a bd Paget met 
‘play against each other, not with any stilte remaining selections will be by Mendelssohn, and discordant “but"—there were other innovations | Yai] andouneedly oucuré. a were © hold of | 
" . : Fi , : that were not to be accepted as uncomplainingly, and y sec Dg an 

edantry; but all the charming naturalness | ingal’s Cave Overture, Bach, Air, Schumann, one of these 1s an apparent tendency on the partof the ine, attection of metropolitan music-lovers. 


f 
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f their Ww Tranmeri pete : 6 see a Musical conductor before we hear 
simplicity o ondrous juxtapo- eri and Popper, Papillon, eminently a conductor to impress bis owe a elegy ae upon the| 0) fork. Therefore let us first or nsider ban: 
most sympathetically and composer, rather than to suvor pate mself to the ‘ i hich Mr. Nikisch k t 

composer's Individuality. Itis not that he Gomes Into raat on wale 2 ie sch maxes Pepe . 
conflict. with preconceived ideas, for these eye. Heis a man of short stature alt te 


may possibly be wrong, but that he injects ideas into a} Heure, with e waist effeminate in its ta 


popular selection. 
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sorder.” His face is pale, arid is adorned by | 3oston, but for A | ttl Col. . | eT ee ee be ps de | but everything on the programme, acluding © 
‘thoughtfal, aud expressive. His hands are to : uction of advi of playing under the batons of |  ... sy mpacay, Wee er ee 
“marvelousiy white and graceful. B, the Richter ‘and i” Jahn. and subsequently y ‘ducted from memory. Bee 
_. His manner on the ages ers is self-contained — eS: Fee i ips) ee + «Tt cannot be said that the playi f the 
a Ecomeentrated. ie wastes no demonstra. eee Leipsic he became assistant to the} , or oe his pray wis > 
‘tion s audience. s whole force is "80. | Lie eistersinger orsplel was & revela y 
molded into a keen and fixed giance at that _mucical battalion. Mr. Nikisch is uadeniably most. inspired of all Wagnerian con ; those who ~<a Morg it der Th ae it 
part of the orchestra on which he is making | the man to take up the work which Mr. Gericke | ductors, Anton Seidl. In 1879 Manager | under 0 or 
‘some special call, His use of the baton 18 has laid dow aud to carry it forward to new | Neumann intrusted to him the company at the | Seidl or Biilow. It was full of energy and con- 
“unique in its simplicity and pictorial in its sig- and grander heights. . | : ) trasts and dynamic pomp and grandeur but it 
“nificance to the eye. The spectator knows | Pei ambi ahi > SURI SIER 8 New Opera-house, where he soon won fame, © ; P & . 3 
4 ie hy. Pega ay eee aah aay eo) a ES: i especially by his fine performances of Wagner's | seemed asif notallof the polyphonic humor 
d y the ready acquiescence 0 s men. ' 

‘Short, sharp, angular eats ure given for the | ,, MUSIO AND DRAMA. Foperas. Finally, he frequently had the honor { which crops out here and there in this mar- 


eee stroke of exacting chords, Gracefulun- | [' M wk Poa f— F vk. tattle, | of taking the place of Reinecke in conducting | vellous work had been brought out, The per- 


‘duliatory movements lure forth the singin | : 
yoices Of the strings. Uplifted arms and olere- POSTON S NEW CORDYOS the Gewandhaus orchestra. In 1883 he con- | formance was loudly applauded, and’ after a 


aze wake the pealing biast of the brasses. Boston, October 13.—Boston has no regular FV aucted the concerts of the 'Tonkiinstler-Ver- | brief interval was followed by another over- 
yet all is done quietly ana with no percept- 7 : 
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An eftort at picturesqueness. The man is | CPeT4 season‘ like New York, and theinterest | —@sammlung, and more recently those of the | ture. Two overtures in succession might, 


ing 

Ke 

| full of magnetism. The eye sees the evidences | of amateurs, therefore, centres in the symphony | 4 Liszt Society. These facts are of interest not seem a flaw in programme-making, but 
! 


4 
- 
e. 
ye 


(Ress waite the mind feele its influence... | concerts, as used to be the caso in New York | only because they attest Ts Te ee Der Beethoven's “ Coriolanns” overture {390 RRs 


him to be a leader in music as well as a leader before the advent of Germanopera. Thanks to F but because they throw some light on his per- | different from every point of view from Wag- 
af musicians, No one need fear that the may | the continued liberality of Mr. Higginson tn J sonal tastes and preferences, ner’s Vorspiel that such a criticism could be 
‘tack, the polished elocution of the Boston Bostonians are provided with better and more * Saturday’s audience, being, as I have said, easily met and answered by the question, 
pail ham = a +4 ype ht Poa ty Pe concerts than the music-lovers of cities of twice : fully posted in regard to all these matters, was “ What's in a name?” The sombre majesty of 
an interpreter he commands the highest praise. the size of Boston and more, such as Chi- ¥ on the tiptoe of expectation to greet the new the Beethoven overture was clearly revealed, 


Bory work performed under his irection ot | cago or Philadelphia, ‘The Boston Sym. | |jfconductor, who ie w Werpu tte ct thes. but it was not till the third number, the well- 
and searching analysis. The man had nodoubts phony Society gives twenty-four concerts and modern masters for them for at least three known Rosamunde entr’acte of Schubert, 
iehibtoseepsious of the wonts in band, ‘He | Ana twenty-four public rehearsals every | |veare. Theo was no question that the orehe | yy Mr. Nikiseh began to interest connoisseurs 
‘tion atter a careful study based on a high mu- winter, and the prices of admissiun, especially Gra would play well. 1t had been so thorough- by the striking originality and poetic indivi- 
: ee analy ae . ne dectouaa souks. to the rehearsals, are so reasonable that no one Wy and sternly trained during the last five years dualism of his conception and interpretation 
‘jy toward a_ thorough exposition of the | can plead poverty as &@ cause of musical igno- Pby Mr. Gericke, and the poor players gradu- | —possibly because not till then did he begin to 


structure of the work to be p layed. It rance or indifference. Once in a while the | q ally weeded out, that it was a foregone con- | feel perfectly at ease in his new situation, It 


t' erned itself adequately with that, but : ne | 
‘still more . deeply 1th. the intellectual | Hubis swept bya tornado of criticaldiscussion, | | Bclusion that it would prove satisfactory. The was an exquisitely refined and eloquent read-— 


purpose and the poetic signiticance of the | and this always happens when a new conductor | problem was therefore purely a _per- | ing, with clear phrasing and fine contrasting of 


Mr. Nikisch unquestionably possesses, , 
in addition to his command as a disciplinarian, appears on the scene to take charge of the be- sonal one: how would “Mr. Nikisch the different themes, the harmonies being 


a rich and generous warmth of temperament. He | loved Sympbon Orchestra. When Mr. Hen- ] b : ' | daintily interwoven with the melodies like the 
‘has @ sympathetic appreciation of the com- | hoe ster oe ae cone on finest lace work. It was a reading which 


oser’s feeling that reaches backward across schel first began to wield his baton, great was and perfected by Messrs, Henschel and Gericke? 
‘the yeers and becomes instin Bhan tag Ai oad the commotion in Music Hall and all the ave- BThe orchestra was in place shortly after eight, proved anew that no composer gains more by 
Reo work 17 See sere mind. ebirth of | nes that radiate from it, And when Mr. Hand every eye was turned towards the stage a careful attention to microscopic details than 

‘This is the highest tribute hell gy Bg nee Se Gericke replaced Mr. Henschel, the musical at- entrance to the left when Mr. Nikisch quietly | Schubert. | | 
Ep Deeter Lad whe reveals o. us the soul mosphere was sO violently disturbed that the and slowly came forward. loud and prolong- But the gem of the concert was Schumann’s 
of a dramatic poem. This is what Mr. Nikisch | Signal Service officers in the New Wed applause greeted him, of which he had to | fourth symphony, the interpretation of which 
gee eg eres of che nen eee a York Equitable tower must have felt. ebow his acknowledgment again and again; a indubitably attested Mr. Nikisch’s claims to be 
aelave of tradition. His individuality is too | tempted to announce 4 storm brewing | man below medium stature, with dark hair placed in the front rank of orchestral conduc- 


ast of Seer, whe a6, Pate vlan oe a0 in the northeast, Mr, Gericke, too, has re- | Mand complexion, and the supple movements of | tors. This symphony, which is one of the high- 


ducting says that the true director finds the | turned to his home in Vienna, taking with him | #m Hungarian. One of the players hands him est voleanic summits of the revolutionary 


yd Wee Se ee et inguential aes " he mel | laurels and shekels enough to last him a life- | | #the bAton, but before he raises it he waits until | movement which created the modern romantic 


~ It | | 
one could fail to recognize its presence in this time; and last evening, once more, & Music- | | ithe flutter of excitement has subsided into ab- school, has, perhaps, never been played here 
man who heard bis reading of the ‘ Meister- | tan audience had the pleasant and exciting ex- Meolute silence. That this début, as personal before in such a thoroughly romantic spirit, so 
singer’ vorspicl. In addition, its splendid ex- , : ' | obviously in accord with Sch ' i 
sition of every theme, its masterly revelation perience of estimating the capacity of anew | |@Rlmost as that of a great singer, dia | obviously In accordance coumanns 
of the contrapuntal structure of the work, its | gonductor, Mr. Nikisch of Leipsic. Meomewhat affect his nerves was shown by his tentions. In this symphony Schumann at- 
just estimate of the relative Importance of the : 5 ; agp t ted t ana, 1 : i 
“various themes, its unfailingly dramatic use of The newspapers, with true American enter- | oking his back hair unconsciously three emp o create a real organic unity be- 


modifications of tempo and dynainio effects, it , a aidtanenkt 
» oh surcharged wisue a broad, dignified, and prise and love of personalities, had long ago Btimes, while all eyes were on him. The hair tween the different movements by means of 


von meet power. It made one real- taken care that every man, woman, and child | | Mmeeded no stroking, for it is not over long. But reminiscences, or repetitions of themes preyi- 


hs eee iecos to hur Bare Peas ooions af should know more about Arthur Nikisch’s life | |there was some cause for nervousness, for a ously used—a device of which subsequent writ- 


‘the composition as*he did last Spring, ana it atii labors than perhaps half-a-dozen persons | Bconductor in such a situation must not only, &rs have not, unfortunately, seen the epoch- 


peed hae aoe eens ot Cp plat a Dh te ever did in Leipsic, where he conducted the opera =|@like a singer, retain his self-control, but also | ‘cre@ting importance. Still more significant are | 


‘gud feeling. Never has that immortal prelude | number of years. He began his career as an |B control an orchestra of seventy-five men, Be- the frequent changes of tempo, not only as re- 


* 


a jayed in America. - 3 | a 
te name Paalities were displayed in his i~- infant prodigy by appearing in public as a §sides,he had no desk, no score to guide him, and , &4rds the different divisions of the symphony, 


“terpretation of the other three works on tho ‘Polo violinist, at the age of eight, in 1863. |@the first number, moreover, was the overture to | “utiin matters of detail, to bring out the true 
ef rogram me—Beethoven’s YP nb an rl ney ‘Three years later he entered the Vienna Con-: |@Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger,” one of the most emotional significance of which the use of the 
Nee ee end 86 amann’s D minor ‘symphony. servatory, where he remained eight years, and | Bdifficult pieces to conduct, full of subtle changes tempo rubato is almost as necessary as in ® 

lim all, the concert made an evening Of on leaving that succeeded in getting a place | |Pof tempo, and every bar requiring its own Chopin mazurka, It was these characteristics 


Shh somposivions spoke not onis " dynamic shading. Here was courage and con- of Schumann’s fourth symphony, no doubt, 
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pata smenied det atin 4d By tradition. His individuality is too stron to 
ave ! ig oad Bie pres a deadialaaeae ' the requirement of Wag- 
! "a | srmit this. He meets q 
wae m2} BOSTON KVENIN 3 i R, or, WhO says that the true director finds the law (a WIN Davia yy 
a a ve : the tempo in the character of the melody. By Bini ce aly ge gee Bers Masi is 
, . 7 a ay ry 
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iene YS eee a 3 Mr. Finck in the Evening Post institutes com. PRA JY VAG ( aa ir ROA, s att nfl, 
nome wound up  QGOMPLIMENTS FOR MR. NIKISCH. ‘risons and attempts to account for the ascon- cates isis Ap en ee ee 7 Pe ee 

"ous with t Very pleasant words aresaidin the New York jency of Hungarians to high musical positions: = | fi {A 81a ¥ CORRESPONDENT or TRE! RIBUN 

of a pendulum, MY thinking, ing, feel- | newspapers for the new conductor of the Boston | No doubt Mr. Nikisch is a more poetic and emo- | Boston, Oct. 13.-Herr Arthur Nikisch, W 


beige oe 3 | conductor than bis predecessor, and the | a ilashoneee est % 4 
ng individus who lets. the ever-changing Symphony Orchestragwritten from this city by the pare Se which he allowed to the brass in the public-spirited generosity of Mr. Hig on hi 


arac r of the melody sway bis baton. Fol- correspondents who came here to listen to the inale of the symphony nut only greatly enhanced | planted from the conservative and tradi -la 


‘Sawing ! " r of that movement, but showed that Lei aye ail x 
lowin - Wagner's directions, he searches al- first concert under his direction. Naturally, they mp cage suffer from what might be called sr soy wh ee z asia. hye At a 
lays for the melos, dwelling on it where it is | discuss his manner and find it entirely satis- he “chaikophobia,” [a fear of brass], | P po BP OM hee Onan Ot ae 
Be ee 8 . hich gave a tame, ascetic, colorless character | come “star? performers. Boston’s welcome ww 
‘@ BAC ti b t the factory. Says the Tribune (Mr. Krehbiel)— aaa 24 ee aa 
a sad or plaintive character (as a open | some of Mr. Gericke’s readings. 4 Prol” | socially was of the most cordial kind, its recog 
Sand. close of the ‘‘ Coriolanus” overture) He invites a fortissimo by a wave of his wand, | rent American composer com lained frequent- 1 A ee 
adnan 7 » | put be does not act the fortissimo for the edifica. | in my hearing that he could never ge Mr. | of his ability as an artist last night, at the Ansp Ge 
- yo ing excitedly through an acceleran- po of the ny rape ag ae a pe but _ ericke to do justice 0 a iad ge is his Som po- of the Symphony Orchestra w nder his bat 
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of the melody sway his baton. Fol- 
lowing Wagner's directions, he searches al- 
‘ways for the melos, dwelling on it where it is 
‘of a sad or plaintive character (as at the open- 


d close of the ‘ Coriolanus” overture), 


9 Ni sisch brought to a superb climax. 

No doubt he is a more poetic and emotional 
‘eonductor than his predecessor, and the free- 
dom which he allowed to the brass in the 
‘finale of the symphony not only greatly 
“enhanced the grandeur of that movement, but 
‘showed that he does not suffer from what 
‘might be called the chalkophobia which 


gave a tame, ascetic, colorless character 


‘to some of Mr. Gericke’s readings. A promi- | 


nent American composer complained fre- 
quently in my hearing that he could never 
| get Mr, Gericke to do justice toa fortissimo in 
his compositions. He will not be likely to find 
‘fault with Mr. Nikisch, who, in this respect as 
| well as in his use of the rubato, follows in the 
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fe of his former colleague, Mr. Seidl. 
‘like Mr. Seidl and Mr. Gericke, ‘is a Hunge- 
Snag by birth, though a German by education. 
‘The tendency of modern music is away from 
‘the metronome to the tempo rubato, and this 
“poetic freedom of movement is the very essence 
‘of Hungarian music; hence the popularity of 


i 


‘Hungerian conductors and their natural predi- 
‘Ieotion for Wagner’s music. 

In one respect Mr. Nikisch appears absolute- 
‘ly unique among modern conductors, Not 
‘only, as I have remarked, did he conduct: the 
whole of Saturday’s concert without a score, 
“but it is said that he conducts whole operas in 
‘the same way. Provided his memory is equal 
to the enormous feat of retaining the details of 
‘& full operatic score, there is no doubt 
an advantage in this method, “as it 
‘enables the leader to devote all his 
‘attention to the expression and phrasing of the 
‘music, Pianists always play better if they 
their pieces by heart—why should not the 
same be true of a conductor? Mr. Nikisch 
“will give New York audiences several oppor- 
tu of hearing his superb orchestra this | 


n one of 
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Pe animated metronome wound up— 
jo beat through an allegro or andante with the | 
‘regularity of a pendulum, but a thinking, feel- | 
ing individual who lets.the ever-changing | 


| tion of the audience. 


COMPLIMENTS FOR MR. NIKISCH. 


Very pleasant words are saidin the New York | 
newspapers for the new conductor of the Boston — 


Symphony Orchestragwritten from this city by the 
correspondents who came here to listen to the 
first concert under his direction. Naturally, they 
discuss his manner and find it entirely satis- 
factory. Says the Tribune (Mr. Krehbiel)— 


He invites a fortissimo by a wave of his wand, | 
but be does not act the fortissimo for the edifica- » 
Hie uses no music, but he | 
makes no parade of the fact. His gestures are in- | 
cisive and full of nervous energy, but not sweep- | 
ing. He does not obtrude his signs of expression — 
upon the public, though he uses them freely; his 
men know bis intentions before they come before 
the people. He directs his men, controls and sways 
them ; they are his agents of expression,the vehicles 
of bis emotional proclamation. Tbey follow him 
boldly in tre wildest charge, for he neglects no 
cue. Heisaleader whom it is safe tofoilow. He 
is safe for the musicians because of his command 
of the mechanics of conducting. He is safe for 
the public, because, though he 1s what we would 
call a romantic conductor, he neglects none of the 
canons of good taste, violates no lawof beauty. 
He has no reverence for tradition, or it would per- 
haps be better to say, makes no bugbear of it, but 
he does not love lawlessness for its own sake. To 
get at the heart of the composition, its warm, 
throbbing, feeling heart, is his tirst aim, and his 
next is to let the public feel its pulsations. If 
conventional methods or traditional notions stand 
in the way of his purpose, be brushes them aside. 


Mr. Krehbiel expresses an unstioted admiration 
for Mr. Nikisch’s readings of the overture to ‘Die 
Meistersinger” and the overture to ‘‘Coriolanus.”’ 
In the Times, too, are printed enthusiastic com- 
ments on the interpretations, including the selec: | 
tions from Schubert and the symphony by Schd- — 
mann, with the two overtures. ‘‘Never,’’ says the 
writer (Mr. Henderson], “has that immortal 
prelude [Wagner's overtare| been so well played 
in America.” Here are some of the particular 
reasons given by the Times writer for his hearty 
liking of the man from Leipsic: 


His manner is self-contained and concentrated. 
He wastes no demonstrations on his audience. 


| iis use of the baton is unique in its simplicity 


and pictorial in its significance. The spectator 
knows what he wishes the orchestra to do and is 
gratified by the ready acquiescence of his men. 
Aud yet all is done quietly and _ with no percepti- 
bie effort at picturesqueness. The man is full of 
magnetism. No ove need fear that the mazgnifi- 
cent precision, the military accuracy of attack, 
the polished elocution of the Boston orchestra 
will deteriorate under his baton. Asa drillmas- 
ter be is manifestly admirable. As an interpreter 
he commands the highest praise. He had 
translated every bar to his own satisfac- 
tion atter a carefulstudy based on high musical 
echolarship and thoughtful sympathy. But his 


 apalysis was not directed merely toward a thor- 


ough exposition of the structure of the work to be 


_pleyed. Mr. Nikisch has a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the composer’s feeling that reaches back- 
ward and becowes instinct with a vitality that 
, seems contemporaneous with the birth of the 
ake = | | work. This is the 
‘winter, and it is to be hoped he will not forget | 

i: | shares witb a master actor who reveals to us 
‘| soul of adramatic poem. This 


highest tribute that can be 
paid toaconductor. It is a quality which - 
the 
is what Mr. Ni- 
kisch does for acomposition. He finds its soul. 
He is not a servant of the metronome, nor a slave 
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Mr. Finck in the Evening Post institutes com- + 
arisons and attempts to account forthe ascen- | 
ency of Hungarians to high musical positions: ; 
| ubt Mr. Nikisch is a more poetic and emo- © hom #h 
re eaurtet than his predecessor, and the | i if 
reedom which he allowed to the brass in the tran 
nale ef the symphony nut only greatly enhanced len att 
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in my hearing that he could never get Mr. 
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the city’s taste in music, the genuineness of her ap- 
preciation, the thoroughness of her understanding and. 
earnestness of her devotion, then it must be said of Herr 
Nikisch that his lines have fallen in pleasant places, 
and of the city that she is blessed beyond measure 

The average price of the tickets for both the con- the disposition of her people toward an art which 
certs and rehearsals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra kes for the civic virtues in @ degree scarcely 
was so high that it seems now that even If fashion 1alled by any other agent of civilization. sa 
hould elect to turn her fickle back upon theee enter- It was a delight to witness an assemblage that 
Aalnments, they wonld still be able to attract the great wded the Music Hall, gathered together to Beat 


ety their own excellence. seers is ne sore br concert Of high-class orchestrai music, without 
That this shonld be the case, for no where n the Unite ys RP, 
States, and in very few cities in Europe, is there an single adventitious feature designed to pander to 


orchestra betier, or even so good, as the one we Owe to mature or false taste. It was again @ delight to. 


ihe generosity and public spirit of Col. Higginson. ,pyve how.in the presence of a Symphony Orchestra’s ’ 
Eveu when the premium paid was twelve dollars—and y RE 


‘a very large number of good ¢e.ts brought less than that cert there were no signs of the petty divisions 
advance on the regular price—‘tie ticket to each concert o Cliques and followings which seem inse DIO 
‘costs but one do}lar or lees. No one need complain of m, great musical activity (as if the art Of harm ny 


he exorbitant price then paid for the tickets, for even pyye a 
the ordinary theatrical entertainments cost a dollar.*8 more than anything else a breeder Of 


fost Prue theatres ask more jor a tov a diodes see- scord and dissension), and to be able to study be 
ng, and the general run of recitals and concerts can | | | $e 
eldom be listened to for less than this sum. When the anning of faces the wealth of the city in musi iat 
public remembers that the price ot (qualiv good seats earnestness, devotion and ° albility, BN ing 
rary cng in Seg age i3 “i grvede ys nposers whose promises have put on 
alf, it will realize how much it has to be gratetll . ul ca need «. 
3ood judges and critics allow, too, that the Boston ’ tender lea ne of hope, and rehictyst 
rchestra plays better than the oae under Richter. It10 already bear their blushing honors thick upon 
sananiet ig hee dy 5 bee ~ Oe ae ae xm: to see the venerable Dwight still standing on ¥ 
26 ) c rehearsal should be give ; | pee 
as not been acted upon. Such a rehearsal might be ° watch tower, though he no longer loudly prociahms 
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iven on Saturday afternoons or Friday evenings ins good and warns against the evil; bo look upom 
pricr to accommodate the gcneial public, who are left, genial countenance of Paine, the militant figure 
/out in the cold by the existing arrangements. At Jeast” , | "hit d Listem faa 
‘it would be well to make the experiment, and. thus Zerrahn, seo Lang and Whitney an sins ce 
prove _ vexed question whether the oe —— d Whiting and Osgood, and a score more of cholic ) 
are ready t? support such a venture or not. The wor | , | | . re one Mm ae: 
of wealth and fashion, bcirg provided for at present, master spirits, and feel that = ” at i 
would probably not take much interest Ina third per-eciative support of Mr. Higginson’s organization. 
Epes . ae programme, 60 go. the et these things are lovely and offer encouragement 
sion was placed at twenty five cente, and no scats re: crim niet towel. 
perved, the working c’'as3 would have an opportunity to those who believe that the spirit of utilita spepenseiar 
enjoy the best music I! this were done—and it mights not yet stamped out the love for things of 


be, it would seem, ata very small risk of moncy—the » +} : : ‘etifie Th 
ara ve 6 ministration and will not be able ‘stifle it 
cavillers of to-day would be hushed, for there would be" ae 
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nothing to complain of. A Jarge number of people can! @ long time to come if ever. They also § an e993 
apt attend the rehearsals and concerts, lor 960s eee not to speculate upon what n na 
on Lckets, not entitling the holders toa seat, can De: - af : issonances that 
obtained week by week. Many men are ready and} other side of the picture, the yep ee ee 
willing to ctand up during a performance lasting lessty be hidden, the pretence of appreciation and My. 
— _ wn ry few woues are re Neg es to Co Hon is only pretence, the enthusiasm Whieh 1 is 
8areguilarthing. It is sincerely to be oped that) 4... he Oaths | 

the management will see fit to sell all the seats at nterfeited, the devotion to Dame Fashion, Wa 

auction next season, as has been proposed, and thus put? cloaked under an apparent devotion to 
an end to the rabble that was allowed to occupy MusiCiston doubtless has her share of 
Hall place before the day of the sales. It is exceed- 
ingly unpleasant for apy one who 1s forced to go to 
|} Music fall building to be brought into contact with 
from fifty to sixty tramps and loafers. The only won 
der is that one of our progressive dally papers has not 
immortalized those Buterpean walters by presenting 
their pictures tothe public. Where there is a general 
demand for any series of entertainments an auction sale 
8 surely the fairest mode of disposing of the tickets, 
or the speculators have then less opportuntiy of 
arrying things with a high hand. It is well to bear in 
wind that a'manager can always do as he pleases with 
is tickets, andthe public have no right to complain at 
yhat they may clect to call unfairness. The public 
ave the privilege of staying away from any entertain- 
ent not fairly managed; but when tickets are offered 
they have been t.r the Sy mphony concerts, every onc 
ould unite in pratsing both Col. Higginson and Mr. 
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Nikisch worship is the fashionable fad of Boston 
ut present, just as Gericke worship was five years 
go. Nikisch worship, however, will disappear in 
ime just as Gericke worship did, after Mr. Nikisch 
shall have made his record and proved himself to be 
an ordinary human being, instead of a musical God. 
Mr. Nikisch is doubtless a good conductor, but itis 
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Have you heard of late years the orchestra ofthe Paris 
Conservatory, which long ago under Habeneck extorted 
praise from Richard Wagner, which now obeys Garcin? 
Have you heard any of tne Berlioz concerts given by themen 
under Colonne? Then there are orchestras in Russia and 
England, are there not? 

But the good people of Saxony believe in Saxony, and, per- 
haps, view all things musical through an Elbe fog, Just as the 
famous Tartarin and his friends were influenced in their speech 


by the Meridional mirage. ‘Tarascon is not the only city in 


? 


) pression, which it is their duty 1! ihe world; nor are the great orchestras to be found in Saxony 


‘ alone, 
| 





r. Hale might have gone further and added 
Italy to the nations which contain first class orches- 
tras—that of Faccio for example, which. was a reve- 
lation to musical London last summer. These © 
assertions of Mr. Nikisch only prove what we have 
already said, that he is a provincial conductor who 
has had the great good luck to be struck by Hig- 
ginson lightning, but Higginson hghtning, hke the 
Jersey article, sometimes kills as well as electrifies. 
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THE BOOTLICKERS DON’T LIKE IT. 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch makes what it intends to 
be an uncomplimentary allusion to ‘1HE AMERICAN 
MusIcIAn in the tollowing manner: | 


Despite the croaking of the ‘‘ Know-nothing”’ journals, 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch did land in America, and last night inau- 
gurated what promises to be the best season yet for the Boston 
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Brahms is ’#xe one great living master 


i tg. ea A i a SR ‘bil sc iteeie patgit tellus et fs plans thie 
: tie ie apa eae a cd tak aes ee a PER CL Be king 18 an artist e grace of 
wereian him all through, _ An Intere ting Programme and ne That ‘God.”” "His ‘cello playing #4 neat, hawithi 
yet him at every step and _ Evoked Much Enthusiasm. | and has enough of passion and expression 
»,turn: And now, where A very interesting programme (although | in it to take it out of the realms of meré” 
e when something more it contained little of the element of nov- | virtuosity, and to redeem it from the insi- 
an ¢ « The Cotter’? ‘elty), and one which kept the audience at | pidity which sometimes attends on techni-. 
aed rest O ef ahich pitch of enthusiasm, was that of | cal perfection. In Goltermann’s coneerto 
; ; gn pier Pp atohaied 
‘aming over him, and h¢ Saturday night. Tt was oddly arranged in } (two movements) the andante was given 
in eternal peace, his last. some respects, since the only overture | with pure, sweet tone, and there was clear- | 
of 1 in hi dvin words) came in the middle of the concert, while ness even in the most difficult harmonies, © 
sed in his Gying > the opening number was a set of varia- | The double stopping was also without | 
ard squad fire over my), tions. Such a anys pst ee cays raga flaw, although of considerable RS 
: 1 | “Traumerei,’’ also, cow scarcely @ f and the skips were made with admirable — 
rj rible called fitting for the occasion, being @ | security. Nevertheless the artist had not | 
is pick Det transcription a sit Pare work, and ae Mr. Giese’s breadth and power, and in the 
Mu ’ comine as a ’cello solo, a sop to the | Bach ‘‘air’? the tone seemed  shal- 
; } : ’ 
and elbowed him througt, time-devouring Cerberus, and some- } low. But this is probably 
.d themselves in his way. thing better suited to a popular than a | due to the instrument rather 
d his shoulders and almos: symphonic concert. But the performance | than the artist; not eyery one cam own 
{ h 1b led. and Ciel again showed the great powers of agli such a superb Stradivarius as Fritz Giése 
< st a6 * *99 . 
Symphony Orchestra. The demand for seats, and the premi- BG OFA RC) -e | conductor, and the splendid ability of the | does. In Traiimeret’ Mr. Hekking 
ums bid in consequence, were beyond halls spat upon him, torn hi, | orchestra. It has been said that happy touched a responsive chord in the breasts 
; ‘ ' ; Worse than all, withoue countries have no history, and it might be } of the audience, and they very nearly 
When the Dispatch alludes to musical know- “as had . hin | added that excellent concerts ought to | forced an encore. A good vibrato and a 
nothings, it speaks feelingly. It is a barking cur ibe ete Abe et ie ee have no reviews,Jfor a long string of lauda- | nearly inaudible pianissimo had something’ 
hse ‘ B'Y: 6 ragement when al! else ul, tory adjectives brcomes rather tiresome to | to do with this. I have seen Remenyi use 
which can only show its teeth, but cannot bite. to their hearts. : any reader. Yet I can give enly praise to | this popular failing to advantage amd 
[HE AMERICAN MUSICIAN has the respect of our ¢ d feeling. the illus- |f the marvellous clearness of the variations | make a pianissimo that was quite inaudix 
foreign born fellow-citizers, because it is honest, of tender teelll B» aa of Haydn’s Theme (Chorale St. Antoni) by | ble by removing his bow almost imper- 
fearless. just. and truthful, and it is t he heral d poet, appreciated ther § Brahms. ceptibly from the strings, and meltiam 
beet Besedlhe ahgeledy el ph " vy his last words, ‘* Do no Once more the conductor led the con- } audience very nearly to tears by it, and, 
and enlightened of all nations that we appeal. ‘To i cert without the aid of scores, and again he | after all our Symphony audiences are also 
: . Pl re over my grave 0 | ine ae 1s 6 Dans 
the narrow minded and_ bigoted of = any y | showed that this proceeding is an ad- | like unto these. In Popper's ‘Papillon’® 
nationality we do not look for support, nor ‘awkward squad a every, | vantage, by the perfect control of the j the buttery flew through the difficult 
te h / \ ? discovered them while yo. | orchestra gained. [The variations were | harmonic passages in a most dainty man- 
desire their patronage. We enjoy the friend- ? way! - clear inevery part, and the suitable dis- | ner, and Mr. Hekking was called out after 
ship and respect of all self-respecting people of ey will insult you by thee tinc,. vy between the ditferent presenta- | his performance most enthusiastically. + 
whatever nationality they be, and they respect us They jostle you at ever" tions'L’:t ‘heme were very finely drawn. Revenous a@_ notre orchestre! Everyone 
all tne more because we do not choose to follow 
the example of such critics as the Dispatch, who 
delight in licking the boots ofa certain class of tor- 
eign musicians. ‘| HE AMERICAN MUSICIAN never 
has been opposed to musicians coming to our coun- 
try, and those who read the paper knowit. We 
have simply taken the ground that the law should 
either be enforced impartially or repealed. And if 
itis repealed or modificd it will be mainly due to 
the course of THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN, rather than 
the boot-lickers who advocate disregard of the 
law, because they do not approve of it. 


I —_ 


In contradistinction to the opinions of the above 


estimable gentlemen, who seem to have lost their 
heads in admiration of Mr. Nikisch after one hear- 
ing, 1s the following estimate addressed to ‘THE 


AMERICAN MUSICIAN by a musician who pursues 


the more sensible course of reserving judgment until 
Mr. Nikisch has made a record that will demon- 


strate the truth or falsity of all these effusive eulo- 
gies. 


Veni, Vidi, Vici. Such is the general verdict of the fashion- 
able music censors of Boston, regarding Mr. Nikicsh’s debut 
as conductor of Mr. Higginson’s orchestra. It was a fore. 


mey they crowd you totlr 
n their clumsy fingers be. 
-o resist. They will weel 
grave at your expense fc! 
will rasp you through lif 
mpliments or their unwe, 
id” know everything, y¢ 
by opening their mouth, 
ir own price, they bankruy, 
re blatant and discordan 
f cheek pass off their bas 
by a surprise. | 
of your ** awkward squad 
san apology for his rude 
being heard and loves t 
slows his nose through h 
pits with an apparent enjo' 
re. He coughs and sneez 
als his food into his ma 
with his hat on his head 


mself in that luxury. H 
on the street, and tears | 


mcy in seizing a seat in 


buries bis neighbors out 
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of the variation form. Whether on piano 
or with full orchestra, he always shows a 
sense of fitness, as well as great skill and 
learning, as witness the piano variations 
upon the last theme that Schumann wrote 
(the unhappy master thought that it was 


tions of a Handelian theme culminat- 
ing ina fugue. Beethoven in his search 
for grand tinales, pushed the 


ment, and Brahms, in some respects the 


Apart from the ingenuity of construction, 
such works serve admirably to display an 


orchestra; instrument after instrument 
| passes in review, and the tone-coloring is 
'chameleon-like in its changes. 
_wind instruments had many opportunities 
_todisplay their excellence of intonation 
_ and shading, and used them to advantage, 


The wood 


especially M. Molé on the flute in the 
finale; the muted strings in the eighth 
yariation were also remarkable, 


triumph for orchestra and conductor. 


even | 
where all was so good. The number was a | 


knows what triumphs Mr. Gericke used to 
achieve with the overtures he gave; last 
night Mr. Nikisch proved that this form 


was to be as successful under his con- 


ductorship. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hebrides 
Overture’? was through and through de- 


ng Loug _lightful. Such shading, such a dreamy 
dictated by spirits) which is appropriately | 
ended by a funeral march, or the varia- | 


plashing of waves, such delicate yet effee- 
tive contrasts, may not be described with 
type; only those who heard it may treasure 


_ its memory. It is becoming a verv fashion- 


variation § able thing in musical circles nowadays,” 


from across the border line.’of develop- | 


thanks to Wagner and Liszt, when 


| Mendelssohn is mentioned or played, to 
true successor of Beethoven,: does much | 


the same thing. The finale of this set of | 
variations becomes a grandiose develop- 
ment and is full of breadth and majesty. 


smile patronizingly and say “‘Very elegant, 
but’’—or ‘‘He is melodic and symmetrical, — 
but’--L am glad for the benefit of these 
‘butters’? that some great conductors are 
holding stoutly to this healthy and beau-— 
tiful composer, thatthe ‘‘Hebrides’’ made 
a success, and that the Italian symphony is- 
to follow it this week. : 
The seventh svmphony closed the pro- 
gramme, While I. was asvonished at some 
parts of the reading I am quite ready to | 
acknowledge its general manliness and 
power. Summed up briefly the merits and» 
demerits were these: The introduction, 
very effective and broad, the organ point | 
at its end most excellently managed, The 
first movement begun astonishingly slow 
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Mr. Hale might have gong Mr. Nikisch’s ability to conduct an orchestra successfully, or 
Italy to the nations which cont that he was not in every way well equipped for the’ position 
trau-that of Faccio for examr he now a The question has been whether by need to 

. , | import Germans to conduct our orchestras, not of education, 
lation to musical London 14 ability, orexperience. Now, that Mr. Nikisch is here at the 
assertions of Mr. Nikisch only j head of one of the best orchestras in the world, it is only an 
already said, that he 1s a provj act of simple justice to him and the public, that we careful! 
has had the great good luck | ny his work and “sean gd state his merits and defects, 

_-.’™ | ‘To do so we must go back a little to ascertain the material 
ginson lightning, but Hg g1nsQ| and opportunities placed at his command. 
Jersey article, sometimes kills aj The Boston Orchestra is composed of a highly intelligent, 


artistically educated set of gentiemen. When Mr. Gericke 


| took them in hand they were a baud of individual artists, each 
THE BOOTLICKERS D@ ang every one for himself. 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch mak no good results could be attained. Now Mr. Gericke, what. 
be an uncomplimentary allusiot ever else may be said of him, was a strict, exacting disciplin- 


| f } arian. He succeeded in making his orchestra well-nigh 
Musician in the following man} perfect, but in doing so made himself unpopular with cartaih 


Despite the croaking of the “ K members who knew it all and did not like to obey his com- | 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch did land in Amer mands, No organization can accomplish good, effective work | 
gurated what promises to be the best § without obedience to strict discipline, whether in the fields ot | 


: Mr. Gericke | 
evidently knew this, exacted the necessary discipline, and, as | 


Symphony Orchestra. The demand music, army, college, law, medicine or science. 
ums bid in consequence, were beyon 


a natural sequence, obtained an organization second to none 


When the Dispatch alludés| in the world. So much for Mr. Gericke. Mr. Nikisch now | 
comes in to control this perfect body of musicians and, there- | 


nothings, it speaks feelingly. 


| | fore, we cannot tell what he could do with an unorganized 
+ cage only show its teet pand. If he succeeds in keeping his orchestra up to its pres- 
HE AMERICAN MUSICIAN hag ent standard of perfection we shall call him a good conduc- 


foreign born fellow-citizerns, b tor; if he advances it to a higher state he can be called | 
fearless, just, and truthful, and successful, magnificent, or any other term which may suit his |f 


and enlightened of all nations | friends Dest. 


the narrow minded = and 


nationality, we do not lod there are many things yet for him to accomplish before he will 
desire their patronage. We | be entitled to be called superior or equal to them. You see 


ship and respect of all eci(-ra en look at this in a calm, philosophical manner, cause we | 


hae 1 bh b have no favors to ask, While we believe ing’*r ull credit 
whatever nationality they be, where it is due, we don’t incline to run~ =r ior fashion’s 
all tne more because we do rsake. 

the example of such critics a Mr. Nikisch impresses us very favorably as a musician pos- 


, el sessing a warm, genial nature, of great ability, education and 
delight - licking the boots of a petined sentiment, of not an impressive presence, but a good 
eign musicians. ‘1 HE AM ERIC/ degree of magnetic attraction for both his men and the public. 
has been opposed to musicians + With these qualifications, he will succeed, but whether he will 


try, and those who read the j, Prove.2 great conductor remains to be seen. It requires 


have simply taken the groun d something more than education, ability, geniality and refine- 


: ; : ment to become a great conductor—a power to control. If 
either be enforced impartially ¢ Mr. Nikisch possesses this faculty, he will show it more and 


it is repealed or modified it w morelater on, We shall always be glad to award him the 
the course of THE AMERICAN M highest praise of which he is deserving. We do not wish to 


the boot-lickers who advocat furnish a criticism gn the first concert of the Symphony 


| Orchestra, but cannot close without noticing one inno- 
law, because they do not appro! vation, which to our mind detracts seriously from 
ei _._| previous good work of the orchestra. Mr. N ikisch 
In contradistinction to the 2 me a romantic ne y ano ang in his make up than 
estimable gentlemen, who see [r, Gericke, so we may look for more sudden changes, stun- 
| , + eee pede TH ning effects, because he possesses the elements which lead to 
heads in admiration of Mr. Nill such results. r 
ing, is the following estimatg (The most noticeable change comes in the brass instruments, 
AMERICAN MusICIAN by a 1 a > orien 2% have been kept so quietly subdued 10 
the more sensi | the back-ground, but are now brought prominently to the 
Mr. Nik; os aoe nore Sa of res€ fore, thus weakening the beautiful string effects Mr. Gericke 
- NiKisch has made a recgj so carefully and adroitly made wonderfully prominent. We 
strate the truth or falsity of shall next look for a six feet bass drum with accompanying 
gies. 
Veni, Vidi, Vici. Such is the gem 


_| cymbals and triangles. 
| Mr. Gericke was a marble statue before his orchestra, 
able music censors of Boston, rega 
as conductor of Mr. Higginson’s o 


which ensured perfection, Mr. Nikisch is a living, excitable 
being, hence not so much perfection. More anon. 


JAMES M, TRACY. 
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gone conclusion that suc would t ‘result. = 
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Avery. interestin 

jt contained little of | 
elty), and one which kept the audience at 
-ahigh pitch of enthusiasm, was that of 
It was oddly arranged in | 
some respects, since the only overture | 
-eame inthe middle of the concert, while 


FTES v 


Saturday night. 


While this state of affairs lasted | 


_At present we see no occasion for calling him superior to | 
his predecessors; indeed, it is manifestly wrong to do so, for | 


° 


’ 


the opening number was a set of varia- 
tions. Such a number as Schumann’s 
“Traumerei,’? also, could searcely be 
called fitting for the occasion, being a 
transcription from a piano work, and be- 


coming as a ’cello solo, a sop to the 


time-devouring Cerberus, and some- 
thing better suited to a popular thana 
symphonic concert. But the performance 
again showed the great powers of the new 
conductor, and the splendid ability of the 
orchestra. It has been said that happy 
countries have no. history, and it might be 
added that excellent concerts ought ‘to 


tory adjectives brcomes rather tiresome to 
any reader. Yet I 
the marvellous clearness of the variations 
of Haydn’s Theme (Chorale St. Antoni) by 
Brahms. 

Once more the conductor led the con- 
cert without the aid of scores, and again he 
showed that this proceeding is an ad- 
vantage, by the perfect control of the 
orchestra gained. The variations were 
clear inevery part, and the suitable dis- 
tincy.. 3 between the different presenta- 
tions'U's:k ‘heme were very finely drawn. 
Brahms is’#re one great living master 
of the variation form. Whether on piano 
or with full orchestra, he always shows a 
sense of fitness, as well as great skill and 
learning, as witness the piano variations 
upon the last theme that Schumann wrote 


(the unhappy master thought that it was | 


dictated by spirits) which is appropriately 


ended by a funeral march, or the varia- | 


tions of a Handelian theme culminat- 
ing ina fugue. Beethoven in his search 
for grand finales, pushed the variation 
from across the border line “of, develop- 
ment, and Brahms, in some respects the 
true successor of Beethoven, does much 
the same thing. The finale Of this set of 


variations becomes a grandidse develop- 
ment and is full of breadth and majesty. 


Apart from the ingenuity of construction, 


_guch works serve admirably to display an 


orchestra; instrument after instrument 
passes in review, and the tone-coloring is 
chameleon-like in its changes. The wood 


wind instruments had many opportunities 


todisplay their excellence of intonation 
aud shading, and used them to advantage, 


especially M. Molé on the flute in the 
‘finale; the muted strings in the eighth 


yariation were also remarkable, even 
where all was so good, The number was a 
triumph for orchestra and conductor. 
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| flaw, although of considerable eerer 


| forced an encore. 


have no reviews,}for a long string of lauda- | nearly inaudible pianissimo had something — 
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”’ His ’cello 


ness even in the most difficult harmonies, | 
The double stopping was also without | 
and the skips were made with admirable 
security. Nevertheless the artist had not 
Mr. Giese’s breadth and power, and in the 
Bach ‘air’? the tone seemed shal- 
low. But this is probably 
due to the instrument athe 
thanthe artist; not eyery one cam own 
such a superb Stradivarius as Fritz Giese 
does. In ‘*Traiimerei’? Mr. Hekking 
touched a responsive chord in the breasts 
of the audience, and they very nearly 
A good vibrato and a 
“I have seen Remenyi ma 
this popular failing to advantage amd 
et iaafesitie that was auite ineudte 
ble by removing his bow almost imper;. 
ceptibly from the strings, and meltiam 
audience very nearly to tears by it, and: 
after all our Symphony audiences are also 
like unto these. In Popper’s ‘Pa illon’” 
the butterfly flew through the difficult 
harmonic passages in a most dainty man- 
ner, and Mr. Hekking was called out after 
his performance most enthusiastically. ~~ 

Revenous a_ notre orchestre! Everyone 
knows what triumphs Mr. Gericke used to 
achieve with the overtures he gave; last - 
night Mr. Nikisch proved that this form 
was to be as successful under his con- 
ductorship. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hebrides 


Overture’? was through and through de- 
-lightful. Such shading, such a dreamy” 


plashing of waves, such delicate yet effec-_ 
tive contrasts, may not be described with 
type; only those’ who heard it may treasure | 


its memory. It is becoming a verv fashion-— 


able thing in musical circles nowadays,” 
thanks to Wagner and Liszt, when 
Mendelssohn is mentioned or played, to | 
smile patronizingly and say "‘Very elegant, 
but’’—or ‘tHe is melodic and symmetrical, 
but’--L am glad for the benefit of these 
‘butters’? that some great conductors are - 


holding stoutly to this healthy and beau-— 
tiful composer, that the ‘‘Hebrides’’ made 
a success, and that the Italian symphony is 
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gramme, 

parts of 
acknowledge its 
power. 
demerits were these: 

very effective and broad, the organ p 
at its end most excellently managed, 
first movement begun astonis 
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‘neréal on the one hand, nor flippant on the 
“ot 1er, but overshaded a little in some’ por- 
tions. The scherzo, baci good, especially 
in allowing the orn tones to 


clearly ‘in the’ impor- 
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brass instruments! 
‘had been in the hall he would have 
(doubted his own ears, Wasitafault? I 
‘think not, for I believe that when, 
' Beethoven was in his grotesque and joking 
“mood, as he certainly was in the finales of 
both the seventh aud eighth symphonies, 
he desired just such a tumultuous effect. 
Beethoven’s humor was not of the delicate, 
refined sort, but was as fierce as that o 
Aristophames. and such a reading as that 
of Saturday night promises well for the 


‘‘Broica,’’ and the ninth symphony, when | 
Louis ©, ELson, | | 


papey come. 
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4 wr. Nilcis ich as a Programme Maker— 
_ ‘The Bostonians’ New England Suc- 
_ €e8s—The. Public School Music Issue 
_ “The Hegner Concerts—News, Notes, 
- Comment and Gossip. 

Ae second of the series of concerts by the 

ston Symphony orchestra was given at 
sie Hall, last evening, with Mr. Anton 
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ot realize the pleasant antict 

ave been indulged in by the — 
of these concerts in recent 

n choosing the Brahms’ riati 
Haydn’s chorale “St. Anthony,” Mr. 

had’an excellent opportunity to display the 
virtuosity of his orchestra, and as the new 
conductor has a ques pride in the technical 
proficiency of his band, it may be pardonabie 


to use such a composition to afford opportu- 
nities in this ne. Such compositions are 
how- 
The excellencies of the 
ent of the band were 
gee preat prominence in this number, and 
he complicated instrumental adornments 
of the simple hymn were _ played 
with faultless skill by the — orchestra. 
Mr. Anton Hekking, the soloist of the even- 
ing, is a ’cello player ot great ability, and his 
selection as leader of his division of the band 
is a.most admirable,choice. His style nas the 
largeness and breadth demanded for his po- 
sition in the orchestra, and also the delicacy 
and technical skill desired tor the best solo 
work, The ions of the Goltermann con- 
certo prove 


and the 
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m 
3 the conductor 
commendation from nis 
The Mendelssohn overture made 
uumber of the 


lights) and 8 were - Sti ened with . 
rable taste, and the pence Fe the tone 
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| points; they do not touch the : 
of the matter, and dre of quite secondary impor- | 
tance. What we do wish is to have great classic | 
works performed as nearly a8 possible in the 
spirit in which they were vonceived, and with | 
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Brahms: Variations on a theme ott” | 
Goltermann: Andante and Tints y xt the Celle | 


Scuptardhn : Orevaae 80 “‘Bingal’s Cave.” 
n : Ove ’s : 
.’Cello Solos: . so 
Bach: Air. 
Schumann: Tréumerei. 
Popper: Papillon. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 7,in A. 

Mr. Anton Hekbking was the ’cellist. 


The very strong impression made by Mr. 
Nikisch at the first concert was but in- 
last Saturday; his absolute com- 
mand over the orchestra, his magnetic | 


influence upon the players, and through them | 
upon the audience, showed themselves in the 


finest light. One is loth to use superlatives, but 
it certainly seemed to us last Saturday evening 
that the Brahms variations were played better, 


in respect to both technique and the higher artis- 
tic interpretation, than anything we had ever 


heard before. It were hard to imagine a mora 
superb performance of a noble composition. 
Throughout the programme, too, the unfailing 
efiectiveness and expressiveness with which the 
music was interpreted was a constant source of 
excitement. Not a phrase by which effect could 
be produced but was brought out with a clearness 
of accent and an intensity of emotional vigor 
that made one feel that the limit of expressiveness 
bad been reached. And, above and beyond this, Mr. 
Nikisch showed that his artistic instinct leads him 
to seek something higher in a great work than a 


_ mere chain of strong, brilliant or beautiful effects ; 
but that, with all his minute care for striking de- 


tails, he looks to the whole also, and that, too, 


| primarily; his interpretations are as coherent, 


and show as complete totality of conception, as 


| one could well desire. 


And yet we cannot escape the firm conviction 
that, magnificent as was the performance of the 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture, and the Beethoven sym- 
phony last Saturday, it was magnificently wrong. 
That it was quite in accordance with the dominant 
tendency of the musical spirit of the present day, 
and an unspeakably fine exemplification of that 
tendency, is undeniable; and this is, porhaps, as 
good a reason as can be found for its being wrong. 
Far be it from us to haggle about mere historical 
accuracy in secondary, external matters, in the 
great question of how classic music should be per- 
formed. We have not the slightest desire, for in- 
stance, to hear the trumpet and horn parts in the 
Ninth Symphony played just as they stand in the 
original score, simply because Beethoven wrote 
them so—and could not have written them other: 
wise for the intruments of his day; we do not 
want to have the additional accompaniments to a 
Bach cantata played on the organ (or Mr. Chry- 
sander’s harpsichord), instead of by Robert Franz’s © 
quartet of clarinets and bassoons, merely because 
Bach himself used to play them on the organ — 


or harpsichord. These are purely external 
true gist | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 1 nde 

The programme of the second concert, given io 
the Music Halli last Saturday evening, was as fol | 


that of the composer, it is in so far wrong and to 
be deprecated. i 


2 


, 


- 
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To take the most unquestionable example first, 


let us examine Mr. Nikisch’s interpretation of 


the overture to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave.” If there is any- 
thing that is perfectly surely known today, it is 


that rubato playing, the rhytbmic elasticity and 


tarding the tempo, and the emotional, and often 


| dramatic effect that results therefrom, were an ut- 
| ter abomination in Mendelssohn’s eyes; the whole 
| school of composers who fostered this style of 


playing, and whose musical conceptions demand- 
ed it, were to him anathema maranatha. 
Romanticist as he was, he was an ultra classicist 
in his feeling for musical form, andin the impor- 
tance he attributed to the element of form in 
musical composition; and to him a certain rhyth- 
mic persistency, a certain regularity of tempo 
was an uneéliminable factor of muasical form. 
Hand in band with this classicism of his in the 
matter of form was the truly classic spirit he 


, freedom which consists in now hurrying, now re-— 


evinced in his constap* demand for a dignified | 


modesty in matters cf expression. Yet Mr 


| Nikisch plays his “Fingal’s Cave’’ overture with 


all the rhythmic freedom, with all the variety in — 


tempo and exuberance of dramatic expression 
that would fit a composition by Liszt. 

The applicableness of this modern style of per- 
formance to works by Eeethoven is, undoubtedly, 
more debatable than in the case of Mendelssohn. 
It is well known that Beethoven astonished the 
musicians of his day, and was often the despair of 
bis orchestras, by the “highly shaded” style of 
performance he demanded, But it should not be 
forgotten that what might have seemed very 


strong lights and shades in Beethoven’s time — 


would seem extremely moderate ones now. In 
fact the whole matter of ‘‘shaded’’ performance 
(jeu nuancé) virtually began with Beethoven, 
just as some other characteristic elements 
in modern music did; and we all know 
what a very snow-ball a new 
is, and how it crescit eundo, as itis banded down 
from generation to generation. Here is a true 
story in point; Duprez, the great tenor, found 
that a certain prominent phrase in Halévy’s ‘‘La 
Juive,’ which came inthe midst of an excited 


idea . 


allegro ensemble movement in 6-8 time, was very | 


gal, he begged Halévy to let him take it a little 
slower ; the composer consented to let him try the 
experiment, and expressed himself as well satis- 


‘difficult for him to sing up to time. Ata rehear- 


fied with the result. So, at performances of the : 


opera, Duprez would hold back the allegro rush 
of the movement just a trifle at this phrase. 


Thus the tradition was started, and now this : 


famous phrase is sung adagio in every opera 
house in Europe. It is not difficult to imagine 
how Beethoven’s demands for a “highly shaded” 


style of performance may have become a tradition — 
that grew in.the same snow-ball fashion. Wagner, | 


for instance, ‘insists stropgly upon it in his 


| “Ueber das Di a 


Now, it is by no means inconcéfvable, indeed it 
was hardly avoidable, that Wagner, with his 
known artistic tendencies, his strongly marked 
individuality and implicit reliance upon his own 
instincts, should have wished for a somewhat 


the modes of expression that were characteristic | more decided rhythmic freedom in the perform- | 
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“Phe allegretto (the gem of it all) taken 
with the right tempo, not mawkish or fu- 
nereal on the one hand, nor flippant on the 
other, but overshaded a little in some’ por- 
tions. The scherzo, very good, especially 
in allowing the horn tones to 
‘stand out clearly ~ in the impor- 
tant organ point and also in 
giving the violins due prominence. The 
lack of these points have been the defects 
of some previous performances here. But 
the finale was something new to Bos- 
tonians; sucha saturnalia of percussive 
and brass instruments! If Mr. Gericke 
had been in the hall he would have 
doubted his own ears. Wasitafault? | 
think not, for I believe that when. 
Beethoven was in his grotesque and joking 
mood, as he certainly was in the finales of 
both the seventh and eighth symphonies, 
he desired just such a tumultuous effect. 
Beethoven’s humor was not of the delicate, 
refined sort, but was as fierce as that of 
Aristophanes. and such a reading as that 
of Saturday night promises well for the 
‘‘Hroica.’’ and the ninth symphony, when 
they come. Louis C, Exson, 
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The Symphony Concert, Anton 
Hekking, Soloist. 


Mr. Nikisch as a Programme Maker-— 
The Bostonians’ New England Suc- 
cess—The Public School Music issue 
~The Hegner Concerts—News, Notes, 
Comment and Gossip. 


The second of the series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra was given at 
Music Hall, last evening, with Mr. Anton 
Hekking as soloist, and the following selec: 
tions as @ programme: 

Papillon 


8 
ac 
Renan eUbpe 
Pop 
oven.. Symphony No. 7,in A 


_Itis already apparent that the new conduc- 
tor, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, is not asuccess asa 
programme maker, and it is to be trusted that 
his attention will be quickly given to a study 
of Mr. Henschal’s models in this particular 
during the first two years’ concerts of this 
orchestra. The programmes of Mr. Gericke’s 
regime were not such as Boston audiences de- 
sire, and a continuance of his methods in 
choosing and arranging the selections for 
these concerts by the new conductor 
will seriously jeoparaize his present popu- 
larity with Symphony patrous. The 


Muted experience that Mr. Nikisch has en- 
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py 


/ nities in this line. 


of 
‘with faultless skill by 
| Mr. Anton Hekking, the soloist of the even- 


experi ance in this is Be “will be gained 
Prone estra ia well cocked with en oy 

positions of the modern school, which have 
not a recent hearing, and during the last 
five years Boston has heard few of the com- 
positions from French and English sources 
which have been brought forward in Paris 
and London. The promises given by Mr. 
Nikiseh, if he has been correctly reported 
led to a feeling that his programmes would 
show abroad, liberal spirit toward all schools ; 
put the three that have been announced do 
not realize the pleasant anticipations that 


Have been indulged in by the patrons 
of these 
In choosing the Brahms’ variations on 


concerts in recent years. 
Haydn’s chorale ‘St. Authony,” Mr. Nilisch 
had’an excellent opportunity to display the 
virtuosity of his orchestra, and as the new 
conductor has a just pride in the technical 
proficiency of his band, it may be pardonabie 
to use such a composition to afford opportu- 
Such compositions are 
little more than orchestral exercises, how- 
ever, and a few, a very few, of them will suf- 
tice for a season. The excellencies of the 
wood wind department of the band were 
given great prominence in this number, and 
the complicated iastrumental adornments 
the simple hymn were preyed 

the orchestra 


ing, is a’cello player of great ability, and his 
selection as leader of his division of the band 
is a. most admirable;choice. His style has the 
largeness and breadth demanded for his po- 
sition in the orchestra, and also the delicacy 
and technical skill desired tor the best solo 
work, The portions of the Goltermann con- 
certo proved highly interesting novelties, 
and the melodious theme of the andante was 
sung with exquisite expression by the instru- 
ment under Mr. Hekking’s touch. The air 
by Bach and the familiar “Traumerei’’ by 
Schumann served further to show Mr. Hek- 
king’s rare gifts in sentimental compositions, 
and the brilliant ‘Papillon’ by Popper ex- 
hibited the player’s technical attainments 
most admirably. Mr, Hekking became 
an instant favorite with his audience, 
and gained a. well merited recogni- 
tion of his abilities as a_ player. 
The reading of the seventh symphony was 
certainly original and full of the conductor’s 
individuality, but acloser following of the 
conventional interpretations would have 
given better results in certain portions of the 
work. The romantic characterisiics of the 
first two movements were not brought out 
with all desired success, and the interpreta- 
tion of the lovely allegretto was particularly 
disappointing. owever unsatisfactory the 
begiuning, the ending more than made 
amends, and inthe brilliant reading of the 


finale all that had gone before was for- | 


given, the splendid work done in this 
movement disarming all criticism and 
winning the conductor™ an enthusiastic 
commendation from his audience. 
The Mendelssohn overture made a particu- 
larly pleasing uumber of the programme, the 
lights and shades were strengihened with 
admirable taste, and the beauties of the tone 
coloring greatly enhanced inthis way. The 
rogramme for the third concert, with Mr. 
arl Baermann as soloist, will be as follows: 
Beethoven, overture, ‘Egmont’; Beethoven, 
concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, in E flat; 
Schubert, symphony in B minor (unfinished) ; 
Mendelssohn, symphony in A (Italian). 


concerts. ‘The horary of the 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHEATRA. 


The programme of the second concert, given in 
the Music Hall last Saturday evening, was as fol 
lows: 


Brahms: Variations on a theme by Haydn. 
Goltermann: Andante and Finaie from the ’Celle 
Concerto in A-minor. 
Mendelssohn: Overture to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave.” 
’Cello Solos: 
Bach: Air. 
Schumann: Trdumerei. 
Popper: Papillon, 
Beethoven: Symphony No. T,in A. 
Mr. Anton Hekking was the ’cellist. 


The very strong impression made by Mr. 


Nikisch at the first concert was but in-. 


tensified last Saturday; his absolute com- 
mand over the orchestra, his 
influence upon the players, and through them 
upon the audience, showed themselves in the 


that the Brahms variations were played better, 
in respect to both technique and the higher artis- 
tic interpretation, than anything we had ever 
heard before. It were hard to imagine a mora 
superb performance of a noble composition, 
Throughout the programme, too, the unfailing 
efiectiveness and expressiveness with which the 
music was interpreted was a constant source of 
excitement. Not a phrase by which effect could 
be produced but was brought out with a clearness 
of accent and an intensity of emotional vigor 
that made one feel that the limit of expressiveness 
had been reached. And, above and beyond this, Mr. 
Nikisch showed that his artistic instinct leads him 
to seek something higher in a great work than a 
mere chain of strong, brilliant or beautiful effecis ; 
but that, with all his minute care for striking de- 


tails, he looks tc the whole also, and that, too, strong lights and shades in Beethoven's time 
primarily; his interpretations are as coherent, | 


and show as complete totality of conception, as 


one could well desire. 
And yet we cannot escape the firm conviction 


: that, magnificent as was the performance of the 


“Kingal’s Cave” overture, and the Beethoven sym- 
phony last Saturday, it was magnificently wrong. 
That it was quite in accordance with the dominant 
tendency of the musical spirit of the present day, 
and an unspeakably fine exemplification of that 
tendency, is undeniable; and this is, perhaps, as 
good a reason as can be found for its being wron*”. 
Far be it from us to haggle about mere historical 
accuracy in secondary, external matters, in the 
great question of how classic music should be per- 
formed. We have not the slightest desire, for in- 
stance, to hear the trumpet and horn parts in the 


original score, simply because Beethoven wrote 


them so—and could not have written them other: | 


wise for the intruments of his day; we do not 
want to have the additional accompaniments to a 
Bach cantata played on the organ (or Mr. Chry- 
sander’s harpsichord), instead of by Robert Franz’s 
quartet of clarinets and bassoons, merely because 


Bach himself used to play them on the organ — 


or harpsichord. These aré purely externa! 


points; they do not touch the true gist 


of the matter, and are of quite secondary impor- 
tance. What we do wish is to have great classic 
works performed as nearly as possible in the 
spirit in which they were conceived, and with 


the modes of expression that were characteristic | 


work may be, if its general spirit is foreign to 


' that of the composer, it is in so far wrong and to 


be deprecated. | 
To take the most unquestionable example first, 

let us examine Mr. Nikisch’s interpretation of 

the overture to ‘‘Fingal’s Cave.”’ If there is any- 


thing that is perfectly surely known today, it is _ 


that rubato playing, the rhytbmic elasticity and 
freedom which consists in now hurrying, now re- 
tarding the tempo, and the emotional, and often 


. dramatic effect that results therefrom, were an ut- 
ter abomination in Mendelssohn’s eyes; the whole 


school of composers who fostered this style of 
playing, and whose musical conceptions demanda- 


ed it, were to him anathema maranatha. | 
magnetic | 
_ in his feeling for musical form, andin the impor- 
| tance he attributed to the element of form in 
finest light. One is loth to use superlatives, but | 
it certainly seemed to us last Saturday evening | 


Romanticist as he was, he was an ultra classicist 


musical composition; and to him a certain rhyth- 
mic persistency, a certain regularity of tempo 
was an uneliminable factor of masical form. 
Hand in band with this classicism of his in the 
matter of form was the truly classic spirit he 
evinced in his constar® demand for a dignified 
modesty in matters cf expression. Yet Mr 
Nikisch plays his ‘“Fingal’s Cave’”’ overture with | 
all the rhythmic freedom, with all the variety in 
tempo and exuberance of dramatic expression 
that would fit a composition by Liszt. 

The applicableness of this modern style of per- 
formance to works by Eeethoven is, undoubtedly, 
more debatable than in the case of Mendelssohn, 
It is well known that Beetkoven astonished the 
musicians of his day, and was often the despair of 
bis orchestras, by the “highly shaded” style of 


| performance he demanded. But it should not be 


forgotten that what might have seemed very 


would seem extremely moderate ones now. In 


| fact the whole matter of ‘‘shaded’’ performance 
(jeu nuancé) virtually began with Beethoven, 


just as some other characteristic elements 
in modern music did; and we all know 
what a very snow- ball a new _ idea 
is, and how it crescit eundo, as itis banded down | 
from generation to generation. Here is a true 
story in point; Duprez, the great tenor, found 
that a certain prominent phrase in Halévy’s ‘La 
Juive,’ which came inthe midst of an excited | 
allegro ensemble movement in 6-8 time, was very 

difficult for him to sing up totime. Ata rehear- 
gal, he begged Halévy to let him take it @ little 
slower ; the composer consented to let him try the 
experiment, and expressed himself as well satis- 


| fied with the result. So, at performances of the 
Ninth Symphony played just as they standin the | 


opera, Duprez would hold back the allegro rush 
of the movement just a trifle at this phrase, 
Thus the tradition was started, and now this_ 
famous phrase is sung adagio in every opera 
house in Europe. It is not difficult to imagine 


bow Beethoven’s demands for a “highly shaded” | 


style of performance may have become a tradition © 
that grew in the same snow-ballfashion. Wagner, | 
tor instance, ‘insists stropgly upon it in his | 
‘‘Ueber das DiriPeep.” 

Now, it is by no means inconcétvable, indeed it 
was hardly avoidable, that Wagner, with his 
known artistic tendencies, his strongly marked 
inaividuality and implicit reliance upon his own 
instincts, should have wished for a somewhat 
more decided rhythmic freedom in the perform. | 
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| Com Of | you 
_ please, should pass through so original, individ- 


ual and dominating a mind as Wagner’s without 


7 becoming to a certain extent Wagnerized in the 
‘process. But, be this as it may, it may quite 


safely be assumed that Wagner did not ask for 
any more marked moditications of tempo in Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies and overtures than he did in 
his own works; and on this latter point we have 
some very valuable testimony. When Wagner 
conducted, in person, his “Lohengrin” in Vienna, 
it was noticed that his modifications of the tempo 
were very frequent indeed, but almost every 
musician present was astonished at the exceeding 
delicacy of these modifications; it was just a 

shade faster here, an almost imperceptible degree 


_ slower there; a note held a small fraction of a 
beat longer than its value. It was rhythmic 


shading, in the most delicate sense of the word. 
Now take, by contrast, Mr. Nikisch’s reading of 


| some passages in Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 


with that wholly new and markedly slower tempo 
at the famous basso ostinato passage in the first 
movement (page 29, Peters Ed. of the full score), 
that extreme, Italian-tenor-like, ritardando at 
the modulation to C major.in the second theme of 
the Allegretto (ib., page 36-37), and the intensely 
dramatic retard before the triumphal fortissimo 
in D major, in the Trio of the Scherzo (ib., 
page 61) Here we have what can only be 
recognized as an exaggeration of the Wagner 
principle to its extreme conceivable  lim- 
its. The effect is indisputable—that is, the 
intensity of it is—but it is none the less question- 
able. Upon the whole, this principle of making 
the most effect you can with this or that passage, 
and atall hazards, is dangerously akin to that 
principle of Italian singers, who, after intro- 
ducing all sorts of jioriture and changes into a 
cavatina, say that the composer has no right to 
complain, because the cavatina made a tremendous 


_ effect, and was applauded to the echo, Of course, 
the two principles are very different in motive and 


artistic spirit, but it seems to us that the 
result is pretty much the same in both 
cases. Exaggeration in expression is, in the 
end, aS great an injury to the composer a3 
garbling of the text. And we can not but deem 


many of the effects Mr. Nikisch produces in the | 


Beethoven symphony and the Mendelssohn over- 
ture exaggerated; to our mina, so far from 
strengthening these works, they weaken and triv- 
ialize them. More than all—so far as a two 
concerts’ experience goes—it seems that he rather 
inclines to bind down whatever work he conducts 
—overtures to “Die Meistersinger,” ‘Coriolan” 
and ‘“Fingal’s Cave,’ Schumann’s symphony in 
D minor, ana Beethoven's in A, Schubert's “Rosa- | 


munde” music—to one and the same Procrastes bed | 
of expressive interpretation, thus effacing much 
of the peculiar individuality of many of them. 
Those that fit the bed fare exceedingly well, bu: 
those that do not are made to appear in a shape 
that, to our convictions, at least, is not their own, 
and, if we must say the whole truth, is far inferi- 
or to their own. Mr. Nikisch’s whole conception 
of the “Coriolan’”’ overture and the Seventh Sym- 
‘phony seems to us to be in as modern and post- 
Becthovenian a cpirit as the music of Wagner's 


| Tristan” is more modera in style than that of the | 


ment that is not already there in the music; 
no, but in his treatment he does, to our thinking, 
develop certain elements toa degreeof promi- 
nence that throws others of equal importance 
quite into the shade, and thus destroys the normal 
balance between the different factors of the com- 


poser’s style. Thata high degree of emotional | 
expressiveness, that something even of dramatic | 


spirit, is quite in place in performing the works 
of so emotional and romantic a composer as 


Beethoven, can be taken for granted; but the 


question is properly not s0 much of expressiveness 
in general as of the particular means of ex- 
pression, and the extent to which they are 


employed. Beethoven was emotional and roman- 
ticin his music,if you please; but, on the other 


band, he was also a great deal of a classicist, and 
especially so when compared with composers of 
our own day. His regard for all those elements 


'which are peculiarly characteristic of classic art 
_—perfection of form, coherence of structure, or- 
ganic development, plastic beauty and a certain 
measure and dignity in expression—was very con 


spicuous. In a word, the classic spirit and the 
romantic are in pretty stable equilibrium in 
his works. And to apply to these works 
a style of performance that is based almost 
wholly upon the spirit of romanticism, to resort 
to expressive devices which gain their end at the 
expense of classic measure and dignity, cannot 


but seem out of place and false. 


Mr. Hekking, the new ’cellist, showed in the 


two movements of the Gottermann concerto that | 


he is possessed of a technique which may be 
called, in every respect, perfect and complete. 
His bowing, intonation, security in trying 
passages and general brilliancy leave nothing 
to be desired; his tone is rich, full and 
warm, and his execution beautifully clear. 
His phrasing is, perhaps, marked more by 
warmth of ‘expression than by elegance and 
grace. The three Jittle pieces he played were not 
of a sort that should be permitted on the pro- 
gramme of asymphony concert, and his perform- 
ance of them calls for nd comment. He was on- 
thusiastically received by the audience. 

The next programme is: Beethoven, overture to 
“EKemont;” Beethoven, pianoforte concerto No. 5, 
in E-flat; Schubert, unfinished symphony in 
B-minor; Mendelssohn, symphony No. 4, in A 
(Italian) Mr. Carl Baermann will be the pianist. 


my. In his readings of Beethoven, 
- to be sure, B any éle- } 


“programme on Saturday evening toan audi- 
‘ence even larger and more enthusiastic than 
that of last week: | Ringe par 


 Brahins...... Variations on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56 
Goltermann....: Adagio an@ finale from concerto for. 
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Nikisch presented the follo 


’vello, in A minor. 
Mendelssohn 


{ Bach 


Bee hoven 


Although this programme, like its predeces-_ 


sor, seemed unsatisfactory in its arrangement, 
no such-feeling existed upon hearing its actual 
performance. The new conductor asa pro- 
sramme maker is not only successful, but he 
is very subtle; itseems to be impossible to 
judge of the effectiveness of his arrangement 
untilitis heard. One justcriticism might be 
made with regard to Saturday night’s pro- 


‘gramme, but from a practical and not an artis- 


tic point of view. The initial number lasted 


nearly halfan hour, which was rather hard. 
-upon the. people who had. come perhaps only 
halfaminute late, and vet were obliged to 


standinthe draughty corridors forso long a 
time. It may also be observed in regard 


' to these “Variations” that their chief interest 


————aaaE ene 


centres in the manner of their instrumentation. 
{t is indeed to be regretted that in his larger 
and more important works Brahms has been 
unable to use the orchestra .as effectively and 
beautifully as is the case here. The number 
was finely played, and the many intricate and 
dangerous passages were overcome with abso- 
lute. ease. <A very mixed impressiou was 
created by the new violoncello soloist, Mr. 
Anton Hekking, but on the whole he appeared 
in a decidedly favorable light. The Golter- 
mann concerto is about as bad and uninterest- 
ing an exhibition as could well be imagined 
of the product of a vwirttioso-compositeur. 
Thore is unfortunately very little good concert 
music for the violoncello; but there is very 
little which is quite as undesirable as this 
concerto. Mr. Hekking 1s therefore all the 
more to be complimented upon the success 
which he scored in a work which could not 


possibly interest his listeners. He has an ad-. 


mirable tone, wonderful technique, and his 
whole style of playing is broad and finished; 
but if the term may be applied to his instru- 


/ment—he completely lacks a mezzo-voce. He 
' either usés his really very beautiful full and 


open tone or.an infinitely delicate and dainty 
pianissimo, but in between he seems to have 
nothing to speak of. The constantly 


‘recurring effect of this very marked 


contrast is a little wearying to the 
ear. It is presumable, however, that 
this may have been largely due on 
Saturday to his evident nervousness. With 
regard to the three solo selections which fol- 
lowed the overture, a distinct protest must be 
made. The Bach ‘Air’ from the suite in D— 
which, for some occult reason, the otherwise 
careful and erudite critic of the Gazette refers 
to as an excerpt from the Christmas oratorio— 
and even more especially the Schumann 
“Triymerei” are most distinctly and un- 
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Overture *Vingal’s Cave” | ae lf* hi i } 
g “ur urday’s arrangement and performance.of this 


hee ‘h 4 bad uel “$ session esta x 
‘conception, the. 
fiumerei,” is so disfigured and distortec 


from the original thought by the manner i ‘ 
which itis presented by this arrangement a 
Jto be offensive in the extreme to the musical 


ear. Nothing coulda be farther removed fron 34 
the noble romanticism of Schumann's artistic 


soul than the cheap sentimentality of last sat. 


‘) 
little pianoforte masterpiece. Mr. Hekking 
was loudly applauded after all his selections, 


aud las every reason to feel “satisfied with his | 


reception. ies 

And Mr. Nikisch? What a splendid work he 
did! And the public seems to be completely 
his own. It has been asserted by many writers 
on music that each man’s position in the his- 
tory of music should depend chiefly on that 
which he may have done which had never 
been done before; that which was original in 


ably true, and in that case Mendelssohn takes . 


his place among the mighty dead on the|- 


strength of the music to the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” and more especially the 
“Hebrides” or “Fingal’s Cave” overture. This 


work is so daringly original and beautiful that 


no matter how badly 1t may be played and. 
presented it never misses its effect. If this is 
so, how immeasurably does it gain in 1ts 
power over the Jistener when read with the 
marvellous, tue positively magic beauty aud 
romantic inspiration’ which characterized its. 
performance under the. sympathetic hands of 
Mr. Nikisch. ‘The pictnre was , perfect m 
detail and mass of color; it was the true 

breathing soul of the composition discovered 
and laid bare by another artistic spirit which 
vibrated with 11 in complete concord. As was 
the case the week before, even in this more 
than familiar work, Mr. Nikisch pointed out 


new beauties which have before passed un- 


noticed; and especially worthy of notice, 
is the fact that tender and romantic 
as ‘the interpretation was, at 

same time 1t Was 
and strong. The reading of the symphony 


was as new and interesting as that of the | 


| 
| 


| 


both conception and execution. This is prob- |. 


as, the 
splendidly broad 


‘“Coriolau” overture at the first concert, and it: | 


is possibic after a second experience to speak 


with greater freedom of the new conductor’s — 


Beethoven interpretations, and there can 06 
no doubt that the public will soon learn to 


appreciate and understand—yes, and love the | 
wonderful thoughts of the great master as | 


placed before them by this whole-souled young - 
conductor. it may be said at once that all the, 
tempi were siower than usual, but for this || 
heaven be praised! The “whirlwind” method , 
of reading the scherzos and finales of classical | 
symphonies has been feariully overdone in 
this city, and the change 1s restful to the | 
nerves and undoubtedly a gain artistically. | 
The short introduction Was strong and virile || 
in the extreme, and the whole first Oy ee | 
was rendered with mfinite variety of detall| 
and color—intensely interesting in every bar. | 
Most beautiful of all the movements, however, 
was the lovely allegretto. That nondescript and 
quaint class of musical-esthetic experts WhO |: 
mizht.be calied “amateur interpreters of the 


human emotions” have written an infinite - 


amount: about Becthoven’s “meaning” in th 
number; but one thing seems clear to all, that 
it means—sorrow. And as played by Mr 
Nikisch jt is strong, noble, masculine BO ae 
There was plenty of sentiment but no trace of, 
sentimentality, and one felt as if face to face, 
with the great grief of a Bsrong man, who 
bowed his head indeed, but with the determi- 
nation to be strong, brave and_ patient. It_ was. 
indeed a glorious interpretation. The whole 
symphony, in fact the whole programme, was 
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Mr. Arthur Nikisch already promises to achieve more 
i-| personal popularity than was attained by elther of his 


a . 
eo "pe 


: 


sOverflowing musk ef predecessors. He has a decided charm of manner, and 

ne OF he es ig possessed of almost as much personal magnetism 

“hopes for a season of wnhusual| as Georg Henschel was blessed with. His heart and 
terest which were founded upon] soul are givenup to music and his work; and it is 

the first eeak's experience were more than} doubtful whetber he will aliow himself to be lured 
; an fit med on Saturday, : ‘can only be| away by the fascinations of society. Had Mr. Gericke 
gaid—apropos of the ry ‘in| not emulated the American habit of burning the candle 
2 sal A Sticisch a pears to be missed in his} at both ends, he would, in all likelihood, be at present 

old home—that Leipsic’s loss has | indeed | at the head of our orchestra Itis impossible for any 
ia ; | cape a ee coe oem man of average strenath to give out so much of himself 
, a | ARTHUR WELD. | in his work as the conductor of the Symphony Orches- 

2 | ————— 4 tra necessarily does, and yet be able to fritter away his 
“Mr. Simpson, tympani player | nights at fashionable semi-Bohemlan parties. It 1s said 
érchestra, had the opportunity of his | that ers Gericke waated hie mealth, and ip ured his 
2 ang | 1 < . | constitution by attempting tolead a fashionable anda 

+s finale of the seventh Symphony; | working life at one and the same time. He by no means 

v accepted a tenth of the invitations showered upon him; 
but he allowed himself to drift into the habit of going to 
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‘ 5g | a few houses, and, unfortunately, those were the very | 
, 1S houses where the late hours helped to sap his constitu- | 


et Mat aa 
. 


tion. Mr. Nikisch is an enthusiastic musician, and has 


| orchestra, as well as at 


though he spo 
‘al, he bas’ aiready mastered the language sufliciently 
for ordinary conversation. It is pleasant to find that 
ki is liberal enough to give the modern composers a 


hearing. Mr. Gericke was obliged to go outside the 
narrow limits he first laid down, in answer to general | 
demand; andif Mr. Nikisch fulfils his promises, Bos- | 


ton will have little canse to complain of the Symphony 
| programmes. Perhaps the most noticeable thing about 
the new conductor is his hands. These are exceedingly 
beautiful, being white as marble, small and well 
for 


ap especially when one is used to smooth his back 
hair. 


to work up a sentiment for a married man. 


often no impediment toa flirtation. In this case, as in 


that of the last conductor, they will flnd their sen iment f 
and flirtations quite unreciprocated, and will have to > 
content themselves with surreptitions glances at the 


first and second’ violins. 4, arate. NEMO. 


ae ee 


—~- Ovcr much has been said.and written in the way 
of astonishment that; Mr. Nikisch conducted the first 
Symphony concert without haying the scores before him ; 
and it was amusing to :hear and to read the commenis 
| upon the accuracy of his conducting under these circum 
| stances. But when it is considered that the music was 


i 
| 


| very famillar-to the splendidly trainea orchestra, tha! f 


they played with the notes before them, that it was nol 


possible fur them to go astray even if the conductor fF 


did, the wonder ofthe achievement 1s greatly dimin 


ished. There is a gfeat deal of humbug in this amlavle| ‘ 


world of ours, and the humbug in this pecuilar case 1s) 
on the side of those critics, who, without any score be-| 
fore them, endorsed the literal correctness of Mr. Nik- 
isch’s conducting without any score before him. If the 
critic can remember every expression mark and every 
phrase indication in an important work, so completely 
that he can vouch that the conductor observed them all, 
it is not to be marvelled if an experienced conductor’s 
memory should prove equally tenacious. But we doubt 
this tenacity of critical memory, and we also doubt that 
if the conductor had had the misfortune to forget, it 
would have made any difference to the players, who are 
quite intelligent enough to appreciate the situation and 
on Long the notes and to observe the nua ces before their 
8. 


; ‘ ’ % i* 


eo already made himself populas with the members of his | 

part the Tavern Club, where he ha; | § 
naturally peepee into his predecessor’s position. Al-/| 

6 little, if any, English before his arriv- © 


en There is no doubt that he realizes this fact; 

e takes exceptional care of them, almost always | 
wearing gloves, even often atthe private rehearsals. § 
The Boston girls have already begun to rave over these § 


It is well for the susceptible girls to remember fF 
that there is a Mrs. Nikisch on the other side of the fF 
ocean, and therefore ir ought to be impossible for them F 
Unfortu- 
nately, they have taken too many lessons from their | 
married aisters, and realize that marital chains are > 


con t to & abore 

Mr. Nikisch tc po 

what slower ap rf the Lg maby fw a 

uz SyMPHONY CoNncERT.—In arranging a | swing; and by it the overture galne n beauty. 

pte program too little attention is pete to the | The Selicate passages allotted to the woods 
limited capacity of the human ear. Hither the | were played with rare distinctness. tis et 
concert is so long drawn out, or the program 80 'be denied that here and there closer pers 
unskilfully arranged, that the hearer, after an > could have been paid to details perhaps pee A 
hour, is unable to receive musical impressions indicated by the composer. The prano re “nf 
and leaves the hall jaded and depressed. Not composer is sometimes the forte of Mr. Ni on 
without reason did the Italians compose operas It seems ungracious, however, to allude to this, 
which do not take over two hours in the perform- when his reading of the overture as a whole bs | 
ing, although at the opera the attention is an a go noble, and at the same time 80 oo od nd 
measure diverted from the music by the action, what a work of art this same overture is! Here, 
costumes and scenery. there is no trace of that sentimentality | 

The concerts of to-day are as a rule too long. which disfigures 80 much of Mendelssohn’s or | 
The interest too often flags with each successive forthe piano. We recognize in it the Mende B- | 
number. To make an impression at the very sohn of “The Walpurgis Night,’’ the ; oni 
start, todeepen this impression, to dismiss the mer Night’s Dream,” and the Greek c Onna, | 
audience hungry for music—this is no slight What an amount of nonsense has been fy tten 
task. In this respect Theodore Thomas is un- about the Seventh Symphony. Victims of yee; 
rivaled. ria have claimed that it portrayed everything In 

Now where is the proper place for the sympho- heaven above, iu the earth beneath, in the water 
ny? Mr. Nikisch seems to think it should be at- under the earth. One man claims tha 
the end. After an hour or more of music, the ‘paints’ a low carousal; another sees in it a pro- 
audience must hear the work which demands the cession in the catacombs ; while one honest er- 
most serious attention. Is this reasonable or} man declares it to be an odalisque’s dream of 
natural ? love! 

It depends a little upon the nature ofthe sym- Ags if music could express vais gar | re 
phony. If it be such aoneas the “Hafner” of musical ideas. As if two people were affecte 
Mozart or the Ninth of Haydn, full of melody in precisely the same way by & composition. 
and life, as a final number it may be effective as Walt Whitman comes nearer the truth when he 
a contrast to what has gone before. If it be one gays, ‘All music 1s what awakes from you yar 
by Beethoven or Schumann or Brahms, let it be you are reminded by the instruments, ... . it ig | 
heard earlier in the evening. Why should that ; not the oboe nor the beating drums,nor the score of | 
which demands the most careful attention be the baritone singer singing his sweet romanza, | 
reserved until the ear necessarily has Jost much , ,,. it is nearer and farther than they. ae | 
of its powers of discrimination and enjoyment? Is there not pleasure enough in “‘pure musicat | 

Is it rash to say that the symphony should be |peauty, inherent in sounds and their combina- 
the second or third number of the program ? ‘tions? Is it necessary for complete enjoyment | 

Nor is it by any means a universal custom to ‘to say of music, ‘It means this, it means thas . | 
reserve the symphony for the last place. The  {n his reading of the Symphony Mr. Nikisc 
first concert of the Paris Conservatory took place gid not differ materially from other meyreg se 
in March, 1828, and opened with Beethoven’s except that perhaps he took the vwvace of the first 
Third Symphony. Looking over the program of movement as well as the last movement - : 
successive years, itis seen that the symphony &8 slower pace. As the critic of the Post remar “ | 
a rule comes first. And in many German cities with reason, conductors have too often runr * | 
there is no fixed rule in regard to its place upon jn Beethoven allegros and prestos. And on t . | 
the program. The program is often divided other hand we often hear an andante drawle ou | 
into three.parts, the second of which is devoted as though it were an adagio. The oF se ies 
to the symphony. taken by Mr. Nikisch were such as woul recom 

The program of the second Symphony concert mend themselves to any musical nature. m any 

of the movements was 4 disappointment, es 
the famous allegretto ; here and there were roug 
passages, and there was an absence of that care- 
ful finish which has been hitherto the character- 
istic of our orchestra. The last movement ve 
Air full of the coarse, rollicking fun of Rabelais, an 
Schumann. For ’cello....-- ecccccecee aod the player of ne eee might well have 
Popper.... .eee Papi : of Meudon. 
Boethoven.+.+- brass Veaseeedenseares Symphony No.7 been the curing was warmly applauded. His 


The soloist was Mr. Anton Hekking. tone is pure, though not so laces see ery a 
Although the Brahms selection was admirably that of others; nis aD por arto became a little 
layed, hearing it was not an unmixed pleasure. dante of the tea ere Bt ep ee 

rahms has shown in these variations technical monotonous get and ‘Traumerei” were dis- 
ability, and his instrumentation is not so dry The ‘Bac arf h pleased the people; Pop- 
as in many of his more ambitious composi- arrangements W ile. v singular composition 
tions. It is an exercise, a task which tries the pers Papillon 18 ‘ten at the request 
skill of the performers and the patience of the! which might have been ye toorietor of & § all 
hearers. Thereis nota spark of divine fire in of a German amateur ot 9 Astract the atten- 
the subject or variations. Not even the brilliant | beer garden, who wished to the tapping of a 
laying of the wood-wind could dispel the gloomy | tion of his customers during Durie BALD. 
mpression; and after ten minutes one could fresh keg. {iret 
have exclaimed with Christopher Sly, “Tis @, ——— ayo grst two programmes of the Symphony 


very excellent piece of work, madam lady | concerts are intensely German. Bat let us not be 
would’t were done !”’ | 


' too hasty with criticism on this account. There is 
time ahead for improvement. 
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the orchestra, who seem to thoroughly. 
playing under their new master, is im- 


pla . Fi | 
‘mense magnetism and his overflowing musical 


‘soul seem.to touch every one of them, and 
each man does his very best. The well- 
grounded hopes for, a season of unusual 
musical interest which were founded upon 
the first week's experience were more than 
confirmed on Saturday, and it can only be 
said—apropos of the extraordinary way in 
“which Mr. Nikisch appears to be missed in his 
old home—that Leipsic’s loss has been indeed 
-our galn. 
ea ARTHUR WELD. 


~Mr. Simpson, tympani player 


\6f the orchestra, had the opportunity of his 
eareer in the finale of the seventh Symphony ; 
“what Grove calls the “caprice”’ of the move- 
‘ment is evidently Mr. Nikisch’s understand- 
‘ing of its spirit, and that, too, of the brave 
beater on two sheep skins, whose interpreta- 

tion of his part was simply thrilling. His 


rey at last quite upset the sravity of the 
sin front of him, and when he 
and they skimmed 


ited by 
enjoy 


Mr. Arthur Nikisch already promises to achieve wore 
personal popularity than was attained by either of his 
predecessors. He has a decided charm of manner, and 


lg possessed of almost as much personal magnetism 


as Georg Henschel was blessed with. His heart and | 
soulare givenup to music and his work; and it is | 
doubtful whether he will aliow himself to be lured | 
away by the fascinations of society. Had Mr. Gericke | 


not emulated the American habit of burning the candle | 


at both ends, he would, in all likelihood, be at present | 


at the head of our orchestra Itis impossible for any 


man of average strength to give out so much of himself | 


in his work as the conductor of the Symphony O -| 
tra necessarily does, and yet be able to fitter away hic 
nights at fashionable semi-Bohemlan parties. Itis said — 
that Mr. Gericke wasted his health and injured bis | _ 
conatitution by attempting tolead a fashionable anda 
working life at one and the same time. He by no means | 
accepted a tenth of the invitations showered upon him; 


' but he allowed himself to drift into the habit of 


Oing to 


a few houses, and, unfortunately, those were the very 
houses where the late hours helped to sap his constitu- 
tion. Mr. Nikisch is an enthusiastic musician, and has 
already made himself popular with the members of his 
orchestra, as well as at the Tavern Club, where he has 
naturally stepped into his predecessor’s position. Al- 
though he spoke little, if any, English before his arriv- 
al, he has already mastered the language sufliciently 
for ordinary conversation. It is pleasant to find that 
ki is liberal enough to give the modern composers a 
hearing. Mr. Gericke was obliged to go outside the 
narrow limits he first laid down,in answer to general 
demand; andif Mr. Nikisch fulfils his promises, Bos- | — 
ton will have little canse to complain of the Symphony — 
programmes. Perhaps the most noticeable thing about 
the new conductor is bis hands. These are exceedingly 
beautiful, being white as marble, small and well 
shaped. There is no doubt that he realizes this fact; 
for he takes exceptional care of them, almost always | | 
wearing gloves, even often atthe private rehearsals. i | 
'The Boston girls have already begun to rave over these | — 
‘hands, especially when one is used to smooth his back 
hair. Itis well for the susceptible girls to remember | — 
that there is a Mrs. Nikisch on the other side of the | — 
ocean, and therefore ir ought to be impossible for them 
to work up a sentiment fora married man.  Unfortu- 
nately, they have taken too many lessons from their 
married aisters, and realize that marital chains are 
often no impediment toa flirtation. In this case, as in 
that of the last conductor, they will find their sen iment 
and flirtations quite unreciprocated, and will have to 
content themselves with surreptitious glances at the 


firat and second violins. 
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— Over much has been said.and written in the way f- 
of astonishment that; Mr. Nikisch conducted the first 
Symphony concert without haying the scores before him ; 
and it was amusing to -hear and to read the commenis 

upon the accuracy of his conducting under these circun- 
stances. But when it is considered that the music was 
‘very famillar to the splendidly trained orchestra, (ha' 
they played with the notes before them, that it was nol 
possible fur them to go astray even if the conductor 
did, the wonder of the achievement 1s greatly cdimin 
ishec. ‘There is a gteat deal of humbug in this amiable f 
world of ours, and the humbug in this pecuilar case 1s 
on the side of those critics, who, without any score be- |f 
fore them, endorsed the literal correctness of Mr. Nik- 


isch’s conducting without any score before him. 


If the) 


critic can remember every expression mark and every 


phrase indication in an important work, so coimplctely | 
that he can vouch that the conductor observed them all, f 


it is not to be marvelled if an experienced conductor’s | 
memory should prove equally tenacious. But we doubt f 


this tenacity of critical memory, and we also doubt that | 


- <p oe ee a ere ie 


if the conductor had had the misfort ' | & 

une to forget, it fF” 
would have made any difference to the players, who are , 
quite intelligent enough to appreciate the situation and 
io play the notes and to observe the nuai ces before their F 


eves. | 
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Tus SympHOoNyY ConcEeRT.—In arranging @ 
concert program too little attention is paid to the 
limited capacity of the human ear. ither the 
concert is so long drawn out, or the program 80 
unskilfully arranged, that the hearer, after an 
hour, is unable to receive musical impressions 
and leaves the hall jaded and depressed. Not 
without reason did the Italians compose operas 
which do not take over two hours in the perform- 
ing, although at the opera the attention is .n a 
measure diverted from the music by the action, 
costumes and scenery. 

The concerts of to-day are as a rule too long. 
The interest too often flags with each successive 
number. To make an impression at the very 
start, to deepen this impression, to dismiss the 
audience hungry for music—this is no slight 
task. In this respect Theodore Thomas is un- 
rivaled. 

Now where is the proper place for the sympho- 
ny? Mr. Nikisch seems to think it should be at 
the end. After an hour or more of music, the 
audience must hear the work which demands the 


most serious attention. Is this reasonable or} man declares it to be an odalisque’s dream of | 


natural ? 
It depends a little upon the nature of the sym- 
hony. Ifit be such a one as the ‘‘Hafner” of 


Mozart or the Ninth of Haydn, full of melody | 
and life, as a final number it may be effective as | 


a contrast to what has gone before. If it be one 
by Beethoven or Schumann or Bralms, let it be 
heard earlier in the evening. Why should that 
which demands the most careful attention be 
reserved until the ear necessarily has Jost much 
of its powers of discrimination and enjoyment? 


Is it rash tosay that the symphony should be | 


the second or third number of the program ? 

Nor is it by any means a universal custom to 
reserve the symphony for the last place. The 
first concert of the Paris Conservatory took place 
in March, 1828, and opened with Beethoven's 
Third Symphony. Looking over the program of 
successive years, itis seen that the symphony as 
a rule comes first. And in many German cities 
there is no fixed rule in regard to its place upon 
the program. ‘The program is often divided 
into three.parts, the second of which is devoted 
to the symphony. 

The program of the second Symphony concert 
WAS: 
Brahms. Variations ona Theme, by Haydn 
Andante and Finale from Concerto 

for ’cello, in A minor. 
Overture, **Fingal’s Cave”’ 
Air 
..Traumerel 
...-Papillon 
Symphony No.7 


(yoltermann.. 


Popper.... 
Beethoven 


The soloist was Mr. Anton Hekking. 

Although the Brahms selection was admirably 
played, hearing it was not an unmixed pleasure. 
Brahms has shown in these variations technical 
ability, and his instrumentation is not so dry 
as in many of his more ambitious composi- 
tions. Itis an exercise, a task which tries the 


/ 


The Mendelssohn overture was a delightful 
contrast to {the labored lucubration of Brahms. 
Mr. Nikisch took the tempo at the start some- 
what slower than is the custom, with full, free 
swing; and by it the overture gained in beauty. 
The Félicate passages allotted to the wood-wind 


' were played with rare distinctness. It is not to 
‘be denied that here and there closer attention 


could have been paid to details perhaps petty but 
indicated by the composer. The piano of the 
composer is sometimes the forte of Mr. Nikisch. 
It seems ungracious, however, to allude to this, 
when his reading of the overture as a whole was 
so noble, and at the same time 80 romantic. And 
what a work of art this same overture is! Here, 
there is no trace of that sentimentality 
which disfigures so much of Mendelssohn’s work 
for the piano. We recognize in it the Mendels- 
sohn of ‘Lhe Walpurgis Night,’’ the ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” and the Greek choruses. 
What an amount of nonsense has been written 


about the Seventh Symphony. Victims of hyste-— 
ria have claimed that it portrayed everything in| 
heaven above, in the earth beneath, in the water | 
One man claims that it. 
“paints” a low carousal ; another sees init a pro- | 


under the earth. 


cession in the catacombs ; while one honest Ger- 


love! 

As if music could express anything but 
musical ideas. Asif two people were affected 
in precisely the same way by a composition. 
Walt Whitman comes nearer the truth when he 
says, ‘All music is what awakes from you when 
you are reminded by the instruments,.... it 18 


not the oboe nor the beating drums,nor the score of 


the baritone singer singing his sweet romanza, 
_.,. itis nearer and farther than they.” 

Is there not pleasure enough in “‘pure musical 
beauty, inherent in sounds and their combina- 
tions ?”’ Is it necessary for complete enjoyment 
to say of music, ‘It means this, it means that?” 

In his reading of the Symphony Mr. Nikisch 
did not differ materially from other conductors, 
except that perhaps he took the vivace of the first 
movement as well as the last movement at a 
slower pace. As the critic of the Post remarked 
with reason, conductors have too often run riot 
in Beethoven allegros and prestos. And on the 
other hand we often hear an andante drawled out 
as though it were an adagio. ‘The few liberties 
taken by Mr. Nikisch were such as would recom- 
mend themselves to any musical nature. If any 
of the movements was a disappointment, it was 
the famous allegretto; here and there were rough 
passages, and there was an absence of that care- 
ful finish which has been hitherto the character- 
istic of our orchestra. ‘The last movement was 
full of the coarse, rollicking fun of Rabelais, and 
the player of the kettledrums might well have 
been the curé of Meudon. 

Mr. Hekking was warmly applauded. His 
tone is pure, though not so large and noble as 
that of others; his technique is sure. The an- 
dante of the Goltermann concerto became a little 
monotonous from the sameness of tone. 

The ‘Bach air’ and “Traumerei” were dis- 
arrangements which pleased the people; Pop- 
per’s “Papillon” is & singular composition 


skill of the performers and the patience of the! which might have been written at the request 


hearers. ‘Thereis not a spark of divine fire in 
the subject or variations. Not even the brilliant 
laying of the wood-wind could dispel the gloomy 
impression; and after ten minutes one could 
have exclaimed with Christopher Sly, “Tis a 
very excellent piece of work, madam lady ; 
would’t were done !” 


of a German amateur and proprietor of a smal 
beer garden, who wished to distract the er 
‘tion of his customers during the tapping of @ 
fresh keg. Puitie HALE. 


_...The first two programmes of the Symphony 
concerts are intensely German. Bat let us not be 
- too hasty with criticism on this account. There is 


time ahead for improvement. 
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One has to go a among the elect of the Hub 
if. one wants really to know what is thought 
about the new leader of the Symphony concerts. | = = | BU A EOWa i 
It is after dinner Sundays in the homes where | j RU PO Nagy ceo UO) 
the young people take music lessons of men | + ROVIDENCE, UCt. “0. OPEC 


whose names figure in big type on concert pro- | 2 es" 18S, fou no by the . 
grams, and where more than as likely as not, the | Symph Bo ston M USIUC Hall. 
eldest daughter is preparing to appear in concert, | by 
that Mr. Nikisch is sure to be served up. 


There is a coldness in the manner of speaking of bees as Weber = AEE SS Vga aa Ek AST RRR TTT 
Nikisch in some of those houses which is as de- Be dae oy + «- Boieldien 


pressing as cold soup. It was some time inex- ntr’acte music from “Rosamunde”......+. Schubert : 
plicable, but the times have settled, or rather Songs with piano— says SEASON 1889-90. 


= BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


b. “Der Schouste Engel’. 
MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


Graben-Hoffma nn 
Fischer. 


meee yg Mr. 

Symphony in A major (“Italian”) +e 6+ e+ «Mendelssohn 
fhe acoustics of the hall are not entirely 

satisfactory, and although some of - the 

pianissimo passages came out clearer than 1n 


A musician who was a little bouleversed by 
‘the evident lack of musical satisfaction, and 


the absence of musical enthusiasm resulting in 


peculiar coldness, and the like evident presence “5a Soespige® 
of dissatisfaction with the conductor’s appear-— our Music:Hall, the more marked fortissimo, 


sounded a little coarse in places. On the 
ance displayed in a home where the pretense of ety : Pee 

tat “onl nre was kept up with more body | other hand, Mr. Fischer was heard to greater 
than soul, at last remarked, thinking to hit a | advantage than in Boston. The fault seems to 
nail of acquiescence, feminine gender, ‘‘ Well, you’ be that the hall is too long and broad for its 
certaiuly must admire his hands. They seemed height. The overture was superbly played. 
to me to be most beautifully manicured.” ‘*Yes,”’ | and here again Mr. Nikisch gave evidence of 
was the reply of a mother of an expected-to-be- || the immensely artistic power of his own in- 
public performer, ‘‘bat I cannot see why Mr. | dividuality, as the interpretation was a con-— 
Higginson should be at such pains to import a } siderable departure from the ordinary “‘tradi- | 


if ? 


Ab, ha! at last! The difficalty ts nailed—Mr (amen atom ues improvement | SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19TH, AT 6. roe 


arate rh ere Wt | upon these same mysterious and in- 
Nikisch’s trousers do not suit the Boston taste— || gegnable “traditions,” which, after all, 


and that is the cause of all the dissatisfaction 
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which Buston—the home of culture and music— |} °° generally matter of habit arising : PROGRAMME. 

has been whispering about. It is no matter that usually: from laziness and lack of original- : 

he does not conduct with his legs; a back view \j 14% OF, more properly speaking, individuality ks eng ' Tawar by HAYDN 
of them is right in the way of the eyes of Bos- |} 02 the part of most conductors. The ‘Rosa- BRAHMS. VARIATIONS on a THEME by HAYDN. 


-onghe best all the concert time. It will probably || munde” music was played with the same in- 3 

e useless to suggest that in all likelihood those finite charm and delicacy which characterized _ ’ Ty . KE fr he CONCERTO 
trousers give the lie to the natural outlines of Mr. | its performance at the first concert in Boston. GOLTERMANN. ANDANTE AND INA LE from th 

Nikisch’s figure, and that Mr. Nikisch clad by | Mr. Fischer, although apparently suffering for VIOLONCELLO in A minor. 


Poole would not read a Beethoven sonata, or a from a slight cold, sang in admirable fashion e 
Wagner overture one whit better than does Mr. | 1s ; cd € 100, 


Se . and was loudly applauded both after the aria : ' gine abien TIT RW : bit 
Nikisch in baggy trousers. ‘They can see but the » se a | MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. (Hebrides. ) 
fact, and it is a characteristic of the Boston | and the songs. The difficult’ colorateur pas- | 


. ; f the former were overcome with per- 
intellect that it has to have its eye pleased before een Pi , 
its judgment can act at all. Ay bolt it ig bad | fect ease, and the latter were rendered with SOLIL for VIOLONCELLO. 
as a clock that isn't wound up—it may be beau- | beautiful artistic feeling and finish. As an 
tiful but it won’t go. Inthe meantime I do not | Traum 5 ea the well-known “Es War ein BACH. a) AIR. 
doubt that some people think Nikisch was cut | ot oith to thes bene Rr A ag gs on de wy; 
out with a circular saw. or my part, I doubt | Mr. Max Zach of the orchestra, who possesses SCHUMANN. b) TRAUMEREL. 
it very much. inab eh acenee the agen a nr artistic qualities 
necessary e accompanist. pir > 
Custom will help them to an eventual blind | scarnnronet or o~ ched tbs eta it ny, ) eam eee 
. . as rea | st 

ness to this blemish on their hero—for the con. which was magnificently. He § ana it poet 
ductor of the symphony orchestra is little less magnificently right! The peculiar character- | 
than a hero to the young Bostonians. In the aoe Rocha pn yk? 7 gg Rage pre like | 
meantime, Mr. Nikisch is a German. Like all : Tr. NIKISCN, 1t would seem. arate AV %7 AT 7 a ae ri 
Mets tir. roe is Al gal . Now therumors ' He read the whole work, and particularly the BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in A, No. 7. 
of the expense of living in this country have been two middle movements (andante con moto Poco sostenuto; Vivace.—Allegretto.— 

d Pp & y and con moto moderato) in .a won- Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo.— 
spread over Europe, and to that report the ex- derfully romantic and picturesque man-— Allegro aema brio. 
travagance of some American travelers has given ner—and the pronounced southern. coloring | | 
color. The result is obvious—Mr. Nikisch has Wwasevidently and properly accentuated. With 
Jaid in a hundred or so pairs of, what some of each hearing the great humanity of our new | 
his fellow musicians speak of as ‘German bags,” conductor’s work becomes more apparent, and - 
that he may not have to pay the dear prices of ei ht his great personal magnetism made it- , 
American tailors. I am sure no one would self felt here quite ag strongly as in Boston. SOLOIST: 
ink of finding tauls. with Mx. Nikieeh for an No one can help having the most absolute con- 
think of finding fault wi ; 8 \y | viction that Arthur Nikisch is a true, genuine | 
— | character so much to be commended in my eeepc to ae rae ga “ noud ms = ! KING 
these days as economy. Cl success is certain. At all events, the 

y y | haba season has opened under quite MR. ANTON HEK 

In the meantime a man may be ever so gifted, ohare | and. ake prose; oF edits toot in 
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One has to go right among the elect of the Hub 
if.one wants really to know what is thought 
about the new leader of the Symphony concerts. 
It is after dinner Sundays in the homes where 
the young people take music lessons of men 
whose names figure in big type on concert pro- 
grams, and where more than as likely as not, the 
eldest daughter is preparing to appear in concert, 
that Mr. Nikisch is sure to be served up. 
There is a coldness in the manner of speaking of 
Nikisch in some of those houses which is as de- 
pressing as cold soup. It was some time inex- 


| plicable, but the times have settled, or rather 
fixed, the cause. 


A musician who was a little bouleversed by 
the evident lack of musical satisfaction, and 
the absence of musical enthusiasm resulting in 
peculiar coldness, and the like evident presence 
of dissatisfaction with the conductor’s appear- 


musical culture was kept up with more body | 
than soul, at last remarked, thinking to hit a. 


nail of acquiescence, feminine gender, ‘‘Weli, you 
certaiuly must admire his hands. ‘They seemed 
to me to be most beautifully manicured.” ‘‘Yes,”’ 


was the reply of a mother of an expected-to-be- | 


public performer, ‘‘but I cannot see why Mr. 


Higginson should be at such pains to import a 
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"at Providence. 


| PROVIDENCE, Oct. 23.—(SPECIAL.}-The first 
of a series of four subscription concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was given to- 


night before a large and representative audi- 


ence, the programme being as follows: 
Overture to ‘“‘Euryanthe”’........ ..+eeeee+-eeWweber 
Seneschal’s aria from “Jean de Paris’’.......Boieldieu 
| Mr. Fischer. 
Entr’acte music from “Rosamunde”,.......Schubert 
Songs with piano— 
a. “Der Wanderer” se cceereesees -pchubert 
b. “Der Schouste Engel”.......Graben-Hoffma nn 
| Mr. Fischer. 


Symphony in A major (‘Italian’”’).......Mendelssohn | 
Che acoustics of the hall are not entirely | 


satisfactory, and although some of the | 


pianissimo passages came out clearer than 1n 


our Music Hall, the more marked fortissimo, | 


, — gou i i 
ance displayed in a home where the pretense of || nded. a little coarse in places. On the | 


other hand, Mr. Fischer was heard to greater | 


advantage than in Boston. ‘The fault seems to | 


be that the hall is too long and broad for its | 
height. The overture was superbly played. | 
and here again Mr. Nikisch gave evidence of | 
the immensely artistic power of his own in- | 


dividuality, as the interpretation was a con- 


siderable departure from the ordinary “‘tradi- | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISGH, Conduetor. 


Il. CONCERY. 


man with such fegs.”’ tions,” and it may be unbesitatingly stated — 


os | th i ; . °. aay | 
| iat his reading is an improvement 
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Ah, ba! at last! The difficulty is nailed —My upon. these same mysterious and in- 


Nikisch’s trousers do not suit the Boston taste— > 
) eth . . , ; definable ‘“‘trac ” - W 
and that is the cause of all the dissatisfaction | traditions, which, after all, 
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which Boston—the home of culture and music— 
has been whispering about. It is no matter that 
he doves not conduct with his legs; a back view 
of them is right in the way of the eyes of Bos- 
ton’s best all the concert time. It will probably 
be useless to suggest that in all likelihood those 


trousers give the lie to the natural outlines of Mr. | 
Nikisch’s figure, and that Mr. Nikisch clad by | 


Poole would not read a Beethoven sonata, or a 
Wagner overture one whit better than does Mr. 
Nikisch in baggy trousers. ‘They can see but the 
fact, and it is a characteristic of the Boston 
intellect that it has to have itseye pleased before 
its judgment can act at all. Otherwise it is bad 
as a clock that isn’t wound up—it may be beau- 


tiful but it won’t go. Inthe meantime I do not | 


doubt that some people think Nikisch was cut 
out with a circular saw. kor my part, I doubt 
it very much. 

Custom will help them to an eventual blind- 
ness to this blemish on their hero—for the con 
ductor of the symphony orchestra is little less 
than a hero to the young Bostonians. In the 
meantime, Mr. Nikisch is a German. Like all 
Germans Mr. Nikisch isfrugal. Now therumors 
of the expense of living in this country have been 
spread over Europe, and to that report the ex- 
travagance of some American travelers has given 
color. ‘The result is obvious—Mr. Nikisch has 
laid in a hundred or so pairs of, what some of 
his fellow musicians speak of as ‘‘'German bags,” 
that he may not have to pay the dear prices of 
American tailors. I am sure no one would 
think of finding fauJt with Mr. Nikisch for any 


trait of character so much to be commended in | 


these days as economy. 


In the meantime a man may be ever s0 gifted, 
but bis trousers must fit or Boston’s best circles 


will talk. 


are generally matter of habit arising 
usually: from laziness and lack of originai- 
ity, or, more properly speaking, individuality 
on the part of most conductors. The “Rosa- 
munde”’ music was played with the same in- 
dinite charm and delicacy which characterized 
its performance at the first concert in Boston. 
Mr. Fischer, although apparently suffering 
from a slight cold, sang in admirable fashion, 
and was loudly applauded both after the aria 
and the songs. The dificult colorateur pas- 
sages of the former were overcome with per- 
fect ease, and the latter were rendered with 


beautiful artistic feeling and finish. As an 
encore he sang the well-known “Es War ein 
raum,” by Lassen. ‘The piano accompani- 
nents to the songs were admirably played by 
Mr. Max Zach of the orchestra, who possesses 
in a high degree the peculiar artistic qualities 


necessary to the accompanist. 


As was right and proper, the climax of the 
programme was reached in the symphony, 


ee eee 
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which was magnificently played, and it was | 


magnificently right! The peculiar character- 
istics of Mendelssohn’s musical soul are like 
second nature _to Mr. Nikisch, it would seem. 
He read the whole work, and particularly the 
two middle movements (andante con moto 
and con moto moderato) in a wohn- 
derfully romantic and _ picturesque mab- 
ner—and the pronounced southern. coloring 
was evidently and properly accentuated. With 


each hearing the great humanity of our new | 


conductor’s work becomes more apparent, and 


tonight his great personal magnetism made it- | 


self felt here quite as strongly as in Boston. 


No one can help having the most absolute con- | 


viction that Arthur Nikisch is a true, genuine 
musician tothe bottom of his soul, and his 
continued success is certain. At all events, the 

out-of-town” season has opened under quite 
as auspicious circumstances as did the home 
concerts, and there is every probability that in 
their turn, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and ali the other cities on the orches- 


| Niki list will be added to the category of Mr. 


isch’s conquests. me 
. 7 ARTHUR WELD. 


BRAHMS. 


GOLTERMANN. 


€ 


MENDELSSOIIN. 


BACH. 
SCHUMANN. 
POPPER. 


BEETHOVEN. 


MR. ANTON HEKKING. 


PROGRAMME. 
VARIATIONS on a THEME by HAYDN. 


ANDANTE AND FINALE from the CONCERTO 
for VIOLONCELLO in A minor. 


OVERTURE. 


SQOLIL for VIOLONCELLO. 


AIR. 


TRAUMEREI. 


PAPILLON. 


SYMPHONY in A, No. %. 
Poco sostenuto; Vivace.— Allegretto.— 
Presto; Assai meno presto, fempo primo.— 


Allegro con brio. 


SOLOIST: 


( Hebrides. ) 
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THE SYMPHONY. 


Beginning of the Season this Afternoon— 
Personnel of the Orchestra. 


The programme of this afternoon and 
tomorrow evening searcely needs analysis, 
for it contains no novelties. It is as 
follows: Introduction, ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer,’’? Wagner; overture, ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ 
Beethoven; Entr’acte, No. 2, from ‘‘Rosa- | 
munde,’’ Schubert ; symphony, No. 4, in D | 
minor, op. 120, Schumann. | 

A few advange words, however, may be 
spoken about the orchestra. Its compon- 
eat parts are as follows: 16 first violins, | 
14 second violins, 10 violas, 8 ’eelli, 8 bas- | 
ses, 2 flutes, 1 piccolo, 2 oboes, 1 Eng. horn, | 
2 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 1 
contra bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 
trombones, 1 tuba, 1 zymphani, 1 harp. 

The changes in the personnel of the 
forces are not many, and are generally for 
the better. One new member will be found 
among the first violins, and one among the 
violas, and a new first clarinet will be 
heard, all having been brought across by 
Mr. Nikisch. An important addition has 
been made to the cellos, not only is Mr. 
Adamowski’s brother (direct from Poland) 
to be in this department, but Mr. Hekking, 
a superb violoncellist, takes his place in the 
vine also. Last season Mr. Hekking ap- 
peared in Boston at a small chamber con- 
cert—Miss Ryan’s, I believe—and I then 
stated in these columns that Mr. Giese had | 
better look to his laurels, but little 
thought that in so short a time the artist 
would fill Mr. Giese’s place. Two new — 
trumpets will be used by Messrs. Muller 
and Lafricaine. Allin all, the orchestra - 
is in better condition than ever, and now | 
let us hope that the preliminary dis-— 
sonances which have been agitating the 
American press regarding the Symphony 
concerts, will be swallowed up in a flood of 


harmony. Lovis C. Exson, 
I ne 
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The soloist was cing 
reat audience attended, including 1undreds 
who stood throughout the performauce of the 
long programme. Mr. Nikisch did not gratify 
he expectation of many in extreme and 
sensational effects. He bestowed his warm 
individuality upon everything, giving color 
and meaning to every phrase, treating the 
overture and portions of the symphony, not- 
ably the allegretto and the scherzo, with a 
different touch than perhaps we have been 
accustomed to, but in no case did his read- 


ings greatly antagonize the purists, 


re -- - 


The new conductor’s. tendency is to diag- 
nose his programme in every part, and the 
process is very interesting to the hearer. The 
Brahms Variations were finely read, especial- 
ly the finale. Mention should be made of the 


exquisite playing of the wood-wind band in 


the Brahms piece and elsewhere; the orches- 
tra has never had so fine a quartet in this de- 
partment. M. Sautet’s oboe playing is even 
more artistic than formerly, while the new 
clarinetest isa valuable acquisition. Again 


did Mr. Nikisch conduct witRout score and 


with the greatest possible distinction. The 
orchestra responded instantly to his slightest 
deflection in tempi, while the manner in 
which individual parts were controlled for 
the better expression of the melodie idea 
or the proper elevation ‘or suppression 
of the accompanying voices was always 
artistic. The tonality of the band was never 
more agreeable, and we are sure the gain in 
virility, already a marked consequence of 
Mr. Nikisch’s spirit, will not diminish this 
whilom characteristic. Mr. Hekking con- 
firmed the excellent impression he made at 
one of the chamber concerts of last season. 
The.Goltermann music, though beneath the 

d of these concerts, proved a good 
vehicle for the display of the player’s canta- 
bile and of his technique. Mr. Hekking is a 
finished artist, lacking somewhat the wealth 
of tone and the sensuous appeal*the playing 
of his predecessor in the orchestra has, but 
withal a delightful performer. The playing 
of the group of smaller pieces gave much 
pleasure; the orchestra accompanied each of 
the selections ina most sympathetic and un- 
obtrusive mantier. The programme for the 
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POOR 5 Sef wae Neen pn heey iia eae os 
he Boston Symphony Concert . 
The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra, in Music Hall, last night was listened to by anau- 


dience fully a3 large as that which attended the concert 
of the week before. The programme afforded excellent 
opportunities f.r forming a clearer estimate of the 
containing as 
8’8 variations on a theme by 


¥ : 


Symphony in A. It may 


might 
generally received ideas, in regard to the interpretation 
of familiar master works, he did not intensify them on 
this occasion. The rubato effects that were so alarm 
ingly prevalent at the opening concert were reduced 
almost to a minimum at this one, and there was 
but little that could be objected to even by the most 
rigid and exacting of purists. The Brahms variations 
were read with delightful clearness, and a richness of 
color, a varicty in effect, a grace and a force were im. 
parted to them that deprived them of the pedantic dry- 
ness that had hitherto attached tothem. The interpre- 
tation of this work was a revelation of many beauties 
that had before been hidden, and it wasa worthy 
pendant to Mr. Nikisch’s fine reading of the 
“Meistersinger” overture of the previous week. The 
Mendelssohn overture received a broadly poetic and 
romantic rendering, and its climaxes were given with 
splendid power and brilllancy, though there was occa- 
slonally wanting something of delicacy in the playing. 
We have heard the work when it made a much 
stronger impression. The reading of the Symphony, on 
the whole,did not depart greatly from what we have been 
accustomed to. The first allegro was taken slower and 
lost something of its familiar vivacity, which gave way 
toa certain Inappropriate heaviness, but beyond this 
there was no fault to be found with it. The long cres- 
cendo on a pedal bass leading up to the climax of this 
movement was brought Out with splendid impressive- 
ness. The allegretto was taken more slowly than 
has been the rule, and with a loss of delicacy and 
precision that have marked former performances of it 
here. As it seemed to us, Mr. Nikisch laid too much 
stress upon the general effect he wished to produce, 
and neglected escential details of finish in the work of 
the orchestra. The scherzo was given brilliantly and 
spiritedly enough, and with a fine feeling for its more 


emphatic characteristics; but here again there was an’ 


unlamiliar coarseness in the orchestra. 
was read and played with all necessary fire, and, taken 
altogether, with Jarge and impressive effect. But it 
must be confessed that, despite many admirable mo- 
ments in the performance of the symphony, it had an 
unusual heaviness and was wanting in the 
highest finish, The most enthusiasm was shown 
by the audience in its applause at the end 
of the Brahms variations, and justly, for 
the readin and playing of this selection was 
the one complete success in the purely crchestral work 
ofthe concert. The soloist was Mr.Anton Hekking, 
who contributed the andante and finale from Golter- 


The finale 


_mann’s concerto for violoncello in A-minor, anda group 
| Of smaller pieces, to the programme. The artist created 


a furore by his playing and fairly earned and fully de- 
served the applause he received. He has a large, noble 
tone, exquisite purity of intonation, and plays with the 
taste and feeling of a thorough artist. g His 
sustained cantabile playing inthe andante of the con- 
certo was of rare beauty and expressiveness, and the 

_ with perfect artistic dignity, and a 
delighfiul absence of anything suggesting the mere 
Virtuoso. He was recalled heartily after this selection. 
Later he played the well known air, by Bacb, from the 
Christmas oratorio, Schumann’s ‘'Traumerel,” and a 
trie by Popper that might have been spared. 
The delicacy and tenderness with which he played the 
**Traumerei” excited the audience greatly, and it was 
only the determination of the artist that resisted the 
encore that was so imperatively demanded. Mr. Hek- 
king’s success was complete. At the next concert 
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THE SYMPHONY. 


Beginning of the Season this Afternoon— : 
Personnel of the Orchestra. | 


The programme of this afternoon and | 
tomorrow evening searcely needs analysis, | 
for it contains no novelties. It is as | 
follows: Introduction, ‘“‘Die Meister- | 
singer,’’ Wagner; overture, ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ | 
Beethoven; Entr’acte, No. 2, from ‘‘Rosa- 
munde,’’ Schubert; symphony, No. 4, in D 
tuinor, op. 120, Schumann. 

A few advance words, however, may be 
spoken about the orchestra. Its eompon- 
eat parts are as follows: 16 first violins, 
14 second violins, 10 violas, 8 ’celli, 8 bas- 
ses, 2 tlutes, 1 piccolo, 2 oboes, 1 Eng. horn, 
2 clarinets, 1 bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 1 
contra bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 | 
trombones, | tuba, 1 zymphani, 1 harp. | 

The changes in the personnel of the | 
forces are not many, and are generally for 
the better, One new member will be found | 
among the first violins, and one among the | 
violas, and a new first clarinet will be | 
heard, all having been brought across by | 
Mr. Nikisch. An important addition has | 
been made to the cellos, not only is Mr. 
Adamowski’s brother (direct from Poland), 
to be in this department, but Mr. Hekking, 
a superb violoncellist, takes his place in the 
ranks also. Last season Mr. Hekking ap- 
peared in Boston ata small chamber con- | 
cert—Miss Ryan’s, 1 believe—and I then | 
stated in these columns that Mr. Giese had | 
better look to his laurels, but little | 
thought that in so short a time the artist | 
would fill Mr. Giese’s place. Two new 
trumpets will be used by Messrs. Muller 
and Lafricaine. Allin all, the orchestra 
is in better condition than ever, and now 
let us hope that the preliminary dis- 
sonances which have been agitating the 
American press regarding the Symphony 
concerts, will be swallowed up in a flood of 
harmony. Louis C. Exson, 
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| Mendelssohn’s “Ilebrides” 


the expectation of many in extreme and) 


sensational effects. He bestowed his warm 
individuality upon everything, giving color 
and meaning to every phrase, treating the 
overture and portions of the symphony, not- 
ably the allegretto and the scherzo, with a 
different touch than perhaps we have been 
accustomed to, but in no case did his read- 
ings greatly antagonize the purists. 

The new conductor’s. tendency is to diag- 


nose his programme in every part, andthe 


process is very interesting to the hearer. The 


' Brahms Variations were finely read, especial- 
_ ly the finale. 


Mention should be made of the 
exquisite playing of the wood-wind band in 


the Brahms piece and elsewhere; the orches- | 


tra has never had so fine a quartet in this de- 
partment. M. Sautet’s oboe playing is even 
more artistic than formerly, while the new 
clarinetest isa valuable acquisition. Again 
did Mr. Nikisch conduct witQout score and 
with the greatest possible distinction. The 
orchestra responded instantly to his slightest 
deflection in tempi, while the manner in 
which individual parts were controlled for 
the better expression of the melodie idea 
or the proper elevation or suppression 
of the accompanying voices was always 
artistic. The tonality of the band was never 
more agreeable, and we are sure the gain in 
virility, already a marked consequence of 
Mr, Nikisch’s spirit, will not diminish this 
whilom characteristic. Mr. Hekking con- 
firmed the excellent impression he made at 
one of the chamber concerts of last season. 
The.Goltermann music, though beneath the 


Standard of these concerts, proved a good | served the applause he received. He has a large, noble 


vehicle for the display of the player’s canta- 
bile and of his technique. Mr. Hekking isa 


finished artist, lacking somewhat the wealth | 


of tone and the sensuous appealthe playing 
of his predecessor in the orchestra has, but 
withal a delightful performer. The playing 
of the group of smaller pieces gave much 
pleasure; the orchestra accompanied each of 
the selections ina most sympathetic and un- 
obtrusive manner. The programme for the 
third concert, with Mr. Carl Baermann as 
soloist, will be as follows: Beethoven, over- 


ture, ‘Egmont’; Beethoven, concerto for. 
pianoforte, No. 5,in E flat; Schubert, sym. 


phony in B minor (unfinished); Mendelssohn, 
symphony in A (Italian). 


| toacertain inappropriate heaviness, 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 
The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, in Music Hall, last night was listened to by anau- 


dience fully a; large as that which attended the concert 
of the week before. The programme afforded excellent 
opportunitice f.r forming a clearer estimate of the 
qualities of Mr. Nikisch asa conductor, containing as 
16 did Brahms’s variations on a theme by Haydn, 
| Overture, and Beethoven's 
Symphony in A. It may be said here that if the con- 
ductor gave indications in his first concert that he 
might prove, perhaps, a radical reformer in respect to 
| generally received ideas 

of familiar master works, he did not intensify them on 
this occasion. The rubato effects that were so alarm. 
ingly prevalent at the Opening concert were reduced 
almost to a minimum at this one, and there was 
but little that could be objected to even by the most 
rigid and exacting of purists. The Brabms variations 
were read with delightful clearness, and a richness of 
color, a varicty In effect, a grace and a force were im- 
parted to them that deprived them of the pedantic dry- 
ness that had hitherto attached tothem. The interpre- 
tation of this work was a revelation of many beauties 
that had before been hidden, and it wasa worthy 
pendant to Mr. Nikisch’s fine reading of the 
‘“‘Meistersinger” overiure of the previous week. The 
Mendelssohn overture received a broadly poetic and 
romantic rendering, and its climaxes were given with 
splendid power and 
Blonally wanting something of delicacy in the playing. 
We have heard the work when it made a much 
6tronger impression. The reading of the Symphony, on 
the whole,did not depart greatly from what we have been 
accustomed to. The first allegro was taken slower and 
lost something of its familiar vivacity, which gave way 
but beyond this 
there was no fault to be found with it. The long cres- 
cendo on a pedal bass leading up to the climax of this 
movement was brought out with splendid impressive- 
ness. The allegretto was taken more slowly than 
has been the rule, and with a loss of delicacy and 
precision that have marked former performances of It 
here. As it seemed to us, Mr. Nikisch laid too much 
stress upon the general effect he wished to produce, 
and neglected escential details of finish in the work of 
the orchestra. The scherzo was given brilliantly and 
spiritedly enough, and with a fine feeling for its more 


emphatic characteristics; but here again there was an’ 


unfamiliar coarseness in the orchestra. 
was read and played with all necessary fire, and, taken 
altogether, with large and impressive effect. But it 
must De confessed that, despite many admirable mo- 


The finale 


ments in the performance of the symphony, it had an 


4 


| 


unusual heaviness 


and was wanting in the 
highest finish. 


The most enthusiasm was shown 
by the audience in its applause at the end 
of the Brahms variations, and justly, for 
the reading and playing of this selection was 


_the one complete success in the purely crchestral work 


ofthe concert. The soloist was Mr. Anton Hekking, 
who contributed the andante and finale from Golter- 
mann’s concerto for violoncello in A-minor, and a group 
of smaller pieces, to the programme. The artist created 
a furore by his playing and fairly earned and fully de- 


tone, exquisite purity of intonation, and plays with the 
taste and feeling of a thorough artist. § His 
sustained cantabile playing in the andante of the con- 
certo was of rare beauty and expressiveness, and the 
allegro was given with perfect artistic dignity, and a 
delighfitul absence of anything suggesting the mere 
Virtuoso. He was recalled heartily after this selection. 
Later he played the well known air, by Bach, from the 
Christmas oratorio, Schumann’s ‘‘Traumerel,” and a 
trifle by Popper that might have been spared. 
The delicacy and tenderness with which he played the 
“*Traumerei” excited the audience greatly, and it was 
only the determination of the artist that resisted the 
encore that was soimperatively demanded. Mr. Hek- 
king’s success was complete. At the next concert 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony and Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony will 
be given. Mr. Carl Baermann is to be the soloist, and 
will play Beethoven’s Concerto in E-flat. ©) <ffz. 
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Yow Beautios Evoked by His Baton from 
Familiar Orchestral Classics. ° as if. Jealous 
as ‘ escape our attention. 
te | In his view the whole aggregation of musl- 
eee. | cians is by as a << EINE TREO aah oy 
ae ag Ae _ | plays on the orchestra exactly as he wou 
Saermann This Week—The Star Pro-| ona pianoforte; and his interpretation, 
not onlyof the symphony but the Men- 
‘ delssohn number, was thoroughly individ- 


bi ualized and strikingly effective. Nothing 
aaa finer, certainly than the playing of the 


Jee “Fingal’s Cave” overture has been . heard 
true musicians are born, net made. If since the Boston Symphony orchestra 
‘this were not so we should have advanced, | was established. The performance was 
‘today no farther than in Scarlatti’s time |a revelation in delicate  effect—in 
‘Arthur Nikisch, who represents the most | results that could not be gained 


: : : : had the leader not so artistically ad,usted 
vanced schoo! of conducting, 1s assuredly and subordinated the forces at his com- 


‘one of these born musicians, A second || mand. Nikisch’s magnetism is very creat. 
‘hearing of the work of the Boston | His manner is essentially dramatic. and in 
Symphony orchestra, under his direc- | very large measure the remarkable influ- 


yt - ence he has thus early gained over his 
Mion, only confirms and re emphasizes | 1), vers is due to this fact. With h's orches- 
‘the impression he first made herein Music } tra and his audiences enthusiastic, it.is safe 


‘Hall. It is already abundantly evident that | to say that the only people likely to carp at 


SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
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Il, CONCKRE. 


ello concerto. 


the public may count upon hearing delight- 
‘fui interpretations. New beauties. are dis- 


Covered in old favorites. There is sure to 
be nothing cut and dried in his programmes 


“at all, whatever the works he may oiier to 


- Wagner has said that a_ conductor 
ghould find his tempo in the charac- 
‘ter of the music—arule not to be safely 
followed by any one not a musician by 
Nature but which demonstrates its truth 
always when a man like Nikisch cuts nobly 
‘away from tradition. The new ‘leader, 
‘though obviousi, a man of feeling, and 
consequentiy one who must feel the excite- 
Y mee opeyt able at the vnerformance of a 
no}le piece of music. hasa most remarkable 
CGontrel over himself as weil as over his 
n usicians, and is never “carried off his 
feet,” as some distinguished directors have 
- Mr. Nikisch conducted yesterday’s concert 
‘without a score, excepting, of course, in the 
"Ce. Brahms’ variations on a 
theme by Haydn, the opening number of 
‘the programme, found an interpretation de- 
Ticious, exquisitely shaied. thoroughly 
‘syninathetic. No more familiar great work 


‘seventh symphony. But under Nikisch’s 
Daton new charms were reveaed in the 
‘score. Inthe opening movement he took 
thet me much slower than any other con- 
‘ductor has done here so far as can be re- 
called. Herestrains rather than urges on 
)orchesti'a; producing his etfects by the 
ordination of secondary parts and the 
‘result is that beisable to produce a won- 
derful singing quality. so to speak, that 
makes the melody stand out, and presents 
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‘symphony as was given yesterday empha- 
size: 8 tk ‘advance in methods that has been 
‘gained in these concerts 

_ When Mr. Hensche! opened the first sym- 
‘phony concert year nine seasons ago, he gave 
‘a8 a good many readers may recall. Haydn’s 
th svmphony or at any rate, the 
> numbered in the Breitkopf and 


os pisvialy the thouzhi in the composer's | 
and, Such a performance of the seventh | 


Nikisch willcome from ranks to which he 
does not belong —the ranks of the conserva- 
tive ‘made’ musicians. 

The soloist yesterday was Mr. Anton 
Hekking. No slizht addition to the effect 
of the work of this artist of the ’celle was 


¥eined by the ogchestra! accompaniment. 
t was dainty, 


and the air from Bach’s ‘‘Suite,”’ as well as 


the ‘‘Papillon’’ were performed in a mo*t . 


finished and artistic manner. But the’cel! 

ist swayed his audience most by his playing 
of Schumann’s ‘Traumerei.” It was ex- 
quisitely delicate. so light that the audience 
held i@ breath lest the faint thread of mel- 
ody should be lost. It seemed as if the 
dropping of a pin or the rustling of a bit of 
paper must have destroyed the spell. No 
mnore dainty, sympathetic. heart-appealing 
interpretation of the “Traumerei’’ could be 
imagined A!l in all, it was one of the 
gems of a concert that on Friday afternoon, 


as wellas yesterday evening, won admira- 


Gould have been chosen than Beethoven’s tion from audiences crowding the hall to 


overflowing. . 

The programme for this week is signally 
attractive. Carl Baermann will be the 
soloist, and he is assigned Beethoven’s con- 
certo for pianoforte,in & flat, The orches- 
trais to oven the concert with the noble 
‘Egmont” overture. Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony in B minor will follow the piano- 
forte solo, and the closing work is to be the 
Mendelssohn “Italian” symphony, 


icate, alutost ethereal, | 
sinking almost into insignificance for a 
moment and again gaining strength, but. 
never anything more than a charming 
subordination to the soloist’s work. Mr. | 
Hekking gave the concerto delightfully, | 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26TH, AT 8, P. M. 


BEETHOVEN. 


BEETHOVEN. 


GLINKA. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE, (Egmont.) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in E flat. No. 5. 


Allegro._Adagio un poco mosso.— Allegro. 


KOMARINSKAJA. FANTASIE for ORCHESTRA 
on two Russian Folk Songs. 

SRIDAL SONG. 

DANCE. 


SYMPHONY in A. (Italian.) 


Allegro vivace..Andante con moto,— 
Con moto moderato.—Saltarello. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. CARL BAERMANN. 


The Pianoforte is a Steinway. 
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I, personally, did not like the manner in which 

the first seven measures of the allegro in F were 

played, and for this reason: there was an absence 

of rhythm, the phrases given to the first violins 

- were not clearly defined, and the crescendo from 

pp. to ff was a sudden jump. But this very pas- 
sage may Lave delighted another. | 
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the third Symphony concert was as follows: 


Beethoven. eeeeeeeeee rere 8888 -Overture ‘*Egmont.” 
Beethoven. eeeeeeneeee -Fifth Concerto for pianoforte. 


Glinks ..ciccccccccccccceccccccccscce coh MIMATIMORAlGs > 


Mendelssohn .........-...-Symphony in A (Italian). 


Mr. Carl Baermann was the soloist, and his 
playing was merked by breadth and dignity, a 
quiet appreciation of musical detail, subordina-— 
tion of self. There were passages which were 


not clear, which were, in fact, confused; for in-' 


stance, the passages in contrary motion in the 


first movement, which are, it is true, of excessive - 


difficulty. At times there seemed to be a lack of 
rhythm; nor was Mr. Baermann’s trill, the trill 


of avertuoso. It seems ungracious to speak of | 


these petty things; for, as a whole, his interpre- 
tation was an admirable one. 


An eminent critic can tind no beauty in the . 


Egmont overture as it was played under the di- 
rection of Mr. Nikisch. And to support his po- 


sition he gces back to the time of Sebastian , 
Bach and shows what a difference there should | 


be in the treatment of a Bach suite anda Liszt 
symphonic poem. In speaking of Bach, he says, 
‘‘As far as the emotional element was concerned 
he may be said to have expressed himself fully 


in his scores, leaving little, or nothing, of the ex-. 


pressive sort to be read between the lines by the 


performer.” Now, is this the fact? Take his | 
works for the organ; we find, as a rule, no di- . 


rections for the player. Wedo not know whether 


Bach wished this fugue to be played with full | 
organ or that prelude with soft stops. ‘The tempo. 


preferred by the composer is often left in doubt. 
That was the custom of the time. We find these 


omissions before Bach in the works of Fres-. 
cobaldi, George Muffat, and Buxtehude; we find | 


them in the delightful compositions of Padre 
Martini.’ And when directions are found, their 
meaning is not wholly plain to us. Organo 


pleno, for instance; there is a dispute in Ger-— 


many to-day as to whether this expression 
meaus ‘fan organ complete in all its parts,’’ or 
‘full organ’’in the modern sense. And 80 we 
find the leading organists of Europe treating the 
same composition in divers ways. One will play 
the first part of the triple fugue in E flat of Bach 
fortissimo, another wiil use only delicate string 
stops. Noone knows how Bach himself played 
it; no one knows whether he played it twice in 
the same manner. ‘‘Play the music (Bach) as it 
is written, with appropriate sentiment and musi- 
cianly phrasing, and you do it full. justice.” 
But what is the ‘‘appropriate sentitent’’; is 


hrasing de- 
pend in large measure upon thg nature of the 
performer? And would any tw6 sensitive, emo- 
tional musicians agree as to Ahe ‘‘treatment”’ of 
certain passages? ‘There age certain rules re- 
gardiny the proper performance of the ornaments 
of that period which we find clearly written out 
by Couperiv, and Emanuel Bach; these should 
certainly be regarded; and so a sarabande 
should be played as a sarabande and not asa 
corrente. But there is no rule of three appuica- 
bie to sentiment or phrasing. 
This gentleman complains in an exceedingly 
'|-wvitten paragraph of the performance of the 
ve; but, **to come down to concrete exam- 


ust where and how did Mr. Nikisch sin?) 


‘hen, again, the ‘‘rendering” of a passage in 
the trio of the third movement of the symphony 
was obnoxious to this gentleman. ow how 
would he have played it? It is practically a 
four part song, given to the horns and bassoons, 
is itnot? Itshould be sung; would four sing- 
ers sing it in absolutely strict time? 

Glinka wrote his Kamarinskaja, a fantasia on 
two Russian folk songs, in the year 1847. Seven 
years before, he began a piece of the same name 
for ‘‘piano for three hands,’* and it was not fin- 
ished. It would be interesting to compare the 
two. The orchestral piece is cuaningly con- 
structed, subtiy written, so that although 
founded on two simple airs it perhaps appeals 
more to the musician than to the public. Even 


in the second of the songs, ‘‘the dance,” is seen 


the peculiar melancholy which seems to be a 
art of the Russian nature. As Glinka says in 
is Memoirs, ‘‘We, people of the north, can not 

have the sentimento brillante of the Italians. 

We either have no impressions or such impres- 


‘sions as go tothe bottom of our souls; then we 


feel unspeakable joy or infinite bitterness. For 
us, love is tinged with sadness.”’ 

Glinka, born in 1804, can hardly be called ‘the 
earliest Russian composer of note.” Bortnian- 
sky (1751-1825), director of the Imperial Chapel 
at St. Petersburg, was certainly a musician of 
rare endowments and European fame. His 

eatest work is his setting of forty-five psalms 
or four and eight voices. Berlioz, who heard 
his works performed at St. Petersburg, speaks of 
his religious sentiment, rare skill in grouping 
of voices, mastery of expression, license in ar- 
ranging parts, and sovereign contempt for rules 
sin tigg by both predecessors and contempo- 
raries. 


Bortniansky founded many of his works upon 
the plain song of the Russian Church; and the 


‘‘tonality” of this plain song is to be seen not 
only in the melodies of the Russian people, but 


even in the writings of the most radical of the 
modern Russian school of composers. (He who 
wishes to examine this interesting subject, can 
consult with profit the first part of ‘‘Histoire de. 
la Musique en Russie” by the Prince Youssou- | 


poff, Paris 1862). | 


But Glinka was undeniably so far as the music 
of his country is concerned an epoch-maker. 


' He was the forerunner of Seéroff, Rimsky-Kor- 


sakoff, Dargomijsky, Borodine, Cui and Stcher- | 
batcheff. His influence is seen in the works of | 


there but one *“‘phrasing” possible to the musi- | Tschaikowsky. And noone can deny that there 


is a Russian school, a school of marked original- | 
ity; the radical members of which, to quote 
Gustave Bertrand, are not content merely with a 
style peculiar to themselves; they must have a 
separate musical tongue. ‘‘They are so afraid 
of the charge of imitation that they pretend to 
repudiate even the Italian-French-German scale 
and the whole system of “tonality” and modn. 
lation which has been considered for so leng a 
time the basis of all musical civilization.” 
However this may be, it would be interesting 
to hear the compositions of these men. Let us 
riot 1 that during the engagement of Mr. Nikisch, 
neither this remarkable school nor the modern 
French composers will be lazily neglected or con- 
temptuously passed by. ¥, 
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Mr. Nikisch’s Third Offer 
in the Symphony Course. 
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Otte Hegner, the Wonderful Boy Pian- 
Ist, at Music Hall on Thursday. 


Tonight’s Attractive Entertainments— 
Preludes and Echoes. 


Although Mr. Nikisch, in his programme 
‘making, still places the symphony last—an 
arrangement which was justly criticised 


when the orchestra was in another con-. 


ductor’s hands—he has such a happy Knack 
of arrangement that not only is adverse 
criticism nugatory, but one is compelled to 
acknowledge that valuable effects are 
gained by this order of procedure. The 


person who does not enjoy the programmes | 


that Mr. Nikisch has presented is surely no 
musician. As regards his judgment, ove 
thing 1s certain—if any error is to be set 
down against him it is in his leaning 
towards popularity; the charge of heay- 
ness cannot be laid to his door. 

. Great expectations were raised, and very 
properly so, by the admirable programme 


announced for the third concert. It was | 
-unfortunatethat circumstances compelled | 


@ Vital alteration in Mr. Nikisch’s plans. 
‘The change from Schubert’s unfinished 
‘symphony toa fantasia by Glinka was very 
great. No doubt the odd, bizarre and char- 
acteristic music of the Russian composer 
‘was interesting enough—perhanps even able 
-—but as a substitute for that most inspira- 
‘tional and beautiful of Franz Schubert’s 
‘orchestral works it vroduced, naturally 
-enough,a feeling of disappointment among 
‘the many who have come to know that 
‘Singular production. 


- The soloist yesterday was the ever-wel- 
“come Carl Baermann. We have come to 
Know him so well—to love him, almost— 
“here in Boston that it seems supertiuous to 
“pass commendation on his masterly and 
‘finished playing, especially so when he 
‘Interprets a beethoven concerto, which he 
-always gives in that broad poetic. sympa- 


tic way Which distinguishes the thor- | 


Or £h musician from the routine technician. 
One would think there must be close aililia- 
tor and sympathy between such a con- 


‘ductor as Nikisch and such a pianoforte | 


-yirtuoso as Baermann. Their ideas of musi- 
cal interpretation seem to run so exactly in 
the same line. 
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rto was played yesterday with the. 
to details, and the utmost | 
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Mendelssohn. Itisall very weil for critics 
who are fond of applying mathematics a 
the yardstick to the interpretation of music 
to carp atthe “liberties” (?) which Mr.. 
Nikisch takes with the works of this emi- 
nent classicist. But what thorough musician, | 
free from traditional prejudice, can, listen. 
to either of the twogreat works of this com- 
poser with which Nikisch hasthus far tfa- 
vored us without being delighted and 
charmed by the freedom and grace of the 
performance. F 

No fault could be found with the rapidity 
with which the tempo of the vivace move- 
ment wastaken. Yet, notwithstanding the 
pace at which it was played, there was ob- 
servable the tinest shading—the utmost 
delicacy of touch. ‘lhe performance was bet- 
ter, as a whole, than anything the orchestra 
has done this season. The usual enormous 


audience was in attendance, and there 1s no 
question but the organization has caught 


high popular favor. Indeed, every concert 


makes newly evident the absurdity ot the | 


insinuation that has been made that the 
patrons of these concerts merely attend be- 
cause itis ‘the fashion.” The personnel of 
the audiences, the breathless attention with 
which the vast majority follow the inter- 
pretation of the orchestra, present unim- 

eachable evidence that Mr. Nikisch, like 

r. Gericke, has most interested, sympa- 
thetic and intereSted hearers. 
_ The programme this week is of especial 
interest, as introducing two new works by 
“home talent,” and as giving Opportunity 
for a singer of deserved repute. This is the 
order: 
Overture, Euryanthe 
Lysiart’s air from Euryanthe Teber 
Two episodes for orchestra (MS.)......: Arthur Bird 

a. Oriental scene 
De LmteOrMeEZZO...s cccescceccccs 
First time in Boston. 
Rongs, With. DIMMOTOFEE. ...000 cnc ccccscecpheres vvcecbus. | 
Symphony in B flat Volkman | 
Soloist, Emil Fischer. 
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Carl Baermann, Soloist. 


The programme of the third Symphony con- 


cert, with Mr. Carl Baermann, soloist, was: 


Beethoven. Overture, “Egmont.” 
Beethoven, Concerto for Pianoforte in E flat, No. 5. 
Glinka, Komarinskaja. Fantasie for Orchestra 
on two Russian Folk Songs. 

Mendelssohn. Symphony in A. ‘Italian.’ 

The piece by Glinka was an afterthought, 
and a wise one, as it brought the needed ele- 
ment of contrast into the programme, which 


the “Unfinished”? symphony of Schubert, 


originally announced, would not have afford- 
ed. The interesting performance of the 


_ brusque dance which constitutes the principal | 
| portion of the fantasie, rather whets ones ap- 


petite for more of the same sort. Mr. Ni- 
kisch’s reading of the “Egmont” overture 
possessed the characteristics which made the 
“Coriolanus’’? so impressive. Mr. Nikisch 
reads a score for himself, and if it be 
a classic, is not timid about impart- 
ing to it what he thinks belongs there, 
and, ashe is imbued with the modern dra- 


| matic spirit, the resultisagainineffect. Thus 
far in his interpretation of Beethoven, Mr. — 


Nikisch, instead of dethroning the Bonn 
master, has planted him on a firmer pedestal. 
The “Italian’’ symphony was simply de- 


to every wish of the conductor, who read the 
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Third Symphony Concert— 


_licious. ‘The orchestra responded perfectly | 


gay work, particularly the Saltarello in an 


exhilarating manner. If this season we are 
inclined to over-praise the excellent work of 


the wood-wind, either singly or in combina- 
tion, it must not be thought that it is at the 
expense of the strings, which @ivision of the 


band was never finer; indeed, the new blood 
among the ’cellos has emphatically improv- 
ed that department. But the wood-wind has 


ensemble that it now has, consequently we 
rejoice. Where so much of the playing is 


group for honors, yet the work of the horn 


quartet in the symphony was so faultless in 


style and tone that we venture this separate 


mention. 


Mr. Baermann’s third performance of the 
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Little Otto Hegner’s First Boston Av: | 
Kneisel Quartet’s 


pearance-—The 
Opening Programme—The Boston- 
fams’ Boston Scason—Facts About 
Miss Eames—Comment and Gossip, 


The thira of the season’s concerts by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch conductor, was giveu at Musie Hall 
last evening, when Mr. Carl Baermann was 
the soloist, and the several numbers were as 
follows: | 


Overture, ‘““Egmont” ° Beethoven 
Concerto for pianoforte in E flat......,.. Beethoven 
Fantasie for orchestra, “Komarinskaja”....Glinka 
Symphony in A, ‘‘ltalian” Mendelssohn 


Although such programmes as this are not 
altogether satisfactory after a five-years’ ex- 
perience with similar selections in these con- 
certs, there can be little but praise given in 
commenting upon its performance. Mr. 
Nikisch certainly gave to these familiar 
compositions a freshness and = interest 


| seldom realized in their earlier productions | 
’ here, and this fact made the concert a source 


of enjoyment, despite the lack of skill shown 
in choosing its selections. The change made 
from the original list of works announced, by 
which the Glinka fantasie was substituted 
for the unfinished symphony by Schubert, 
nay be taken as an evidence of a desire on the 
new conductor’s part to meet the reasenable 
demands of bis audiences, and the next pro- 
gramme in this series gives further evidence 


of this intention on the part of Mr. Nikiseh. 
The reading given the symphony more fully 
realized all its romantic beauty than any 
beard here in recent years, and the interpreta- 
tion of the andante movement was almost a 


‘yevelation. Throughout the entire composi- 


tion the exquisite tone coloring of the orches- 


: ‘ tration was brought out with thoroughly de- 
needed these years the unity and beauty of / 


lightful effect, and the artistic nature of the 
conductor was shown in all the admirable 


work done under his baton. The familiar 


wholly fine, it is not easy to single out any | 


“Egmont”? overture was played with equ ! 
success, and the virile quality of 
the tone of the_ strings in_ this 


_ number again illustrated the greater freeaom 


given the men under the new regime. The 


 Glinka fantasie was played in a way that 


E flat concerto at Boston Symphony concerts | 


differed but little from previous ones. It was 
a genial and musical reading, the adagio was, 
not over sentimental, neither was the finale 
as nervous and sparkling as we have often 
heard it. ‘The ensemble was not always quite 
perfect. Mr. Baermann met with a hearty 
reception, and was tv 2e recalled. 


gave its ever Varylug contrasts with striking 
effect, and the odd conceits of quaint Russian 
folk songs were finely shown in the perform- 
ance. The soloist of the evening, Mr. Carl 
Baermann, needs no added wordus of commen- 
dation in these columns. Always a favorite 
with Boston audieuces since he established 
nis residence here, he had a_ most 
hearty welcome upon his entrance, and again 
repeated his great success in the Beethoven 
concerto, Which he has pliyed so satisfac- 
torily in earlier seasons. The charm of his 
playing in this erent composition swayed ti @ 
audience and held its attention to the last, 
and then the applause which rewarded the 
player made a fit triute to his attuluments 
as a pianist. It is seldom that so goud 
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: 0”; 80 yith pianoforte. 
: ‘symphony in B flat. | 

|. It we 


¢. Hn 1 be a 
esent the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
ore: lest 4 With a collection of the programmes 
‘of Theodore Thomas and urge a serious 
“study ofthe same. Another plan that might 
“be adopted wouid be for the managemuut of 
the concerts to engage Mr. Bernhardt Liste- 
“Mann to select, during each winter, 24 pro- 
grammes re performance by the orchestra 
daring the following season. These tie coo- 
ductor could study over auring the summer 
vacation in order to become ac uainted with 
the works, for, judging from the display of 
_ programmes as proses vd by the present con- 
“guctor and his immediate predecessor, more 


than one-half of the numbers woul. probably | 


be unknown to bim; Mr, Nixi-ch has not 
been so far as fortunate as Mr. Gvricke was 
“in respect to some variety in his selections. 
_ The Leipsic correspondent of the Amer- 
Yean Musician writes that Max Pauer, the 
“successor of Nikisch, is very highly spoken 
of ion with the recent performances 
“O . n Ring.” He is said to 
( e execution a vividly a 
int uto 
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rest. Also, aig 9 
“he believes that there are other elements in 
music than that boisterousness and coarse- 
that has characterized the work Nikisch 
2 ah so tar with the Boston Symphony 
Eva, 
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'» BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


_ 'fPhe programme of the third concert was as fo!- 


lows : oy JT tH 
Beethoven: Overture to “Egiiont.” 

Beethoven: Pianoforte concerto No. 5, in E-fiat. 
Glinka: Komarinskaja. 

Mendelssohn: Symphony-No, 4, in A (“Italian,’’) 

Mr. Carl Baermann was the pianist, 

It may perhaps be a question how far it 
is worth while to discuss the inevitable. 
That style of musical performance of which 
Mr. Nikisch is a. brilliant representative, 
is grounded so firmly in the dominant spirit and 
character of modern music, modern music de- 
mands it so imperatively, and it is 89 exact and 
characteristic an 6xpression of thé reigning musi- 
eal tendency of our day, that there can be little 
doubt that it will become more and more univer- 
sal, and perhaps the only style of performance 
known, until the time when a reaction sets 
in. And it is, moreover, highly probable 
that this reaction, when it does come abou’, 


' will come first, not from performers and 
|| eonductors, but from composers themselves, 


whose music, conceived in a_ different 
spirit from that of cur own contemporaries, will, 
in turn, call for acorrespondinyly different style 
of playing. But for the present and the imme- 


|| diate future, the more and more universal appli- 
_ cation of the so-called rubato, rhythmically va- | 


ried style of playing, and this, too, to musicof 
almost every description, seems as inevitable as 
anything wellcan be. But although it were sheer 
waste of time and energy to discuss this in- 
evitable tendency with a view to arresting 
its progress, it may not be _ altogether 
useless to consider its growth historically, and 
seek to discover, as wellas we may, exactly what 


_ its essence is, that we may, at least, see whither 


| we are being carried, and why. 


In looking back, and not very far either. 


| through the history of music, one is struck witha 


curious contrast between the habits of composers 
of, say, Bach’s time and those of our own day. 
With Sebastian Bach, forinstance, emotional ex- 
pressiveness was a constant aim, but perfection of 
musical construction was the sine quad non, 
the unfailing means by which emotion- 
al expressiveness was to be attained. AS 
far as the emotional element was concerned, 
he may be said to have expressed himself fully in 
bis scores, leaving little, or nothing, of the ex- 
pressive sort to be read between the lines by the 
performer. Bunt he did leave an immense amount 
of purely structural details to be read between 
the lines, and here isa seeming anomaly. Strac- 
turally speaking, his scores are seldom complete, 


_ and the vast gaps he left in the instrumental part 
_ of his works need filling out by “additional ac- 


companiments.”’ 


The composers of our own day, on the other 

hand, notably those in whom the characteristi 
cally modern and now dominant musical spirit 5 
burnt brightest—Chopin, Berlioz, Liszt and Wag- 


ner—have left us their scores beautifully complete 
in every minutest structural detail, but have left 
more and more for the performer to read between 


thelines in the matter of expression. It may 


truly be said that, emotionally, they have not fully 


_ expressed themselves—muasical notation not being 


up to the feat—but have relied upon the performer 


- “interpreted.” A “rendering,” a8 thé phrase 
- goes, of a Bach suite would be a sheer imperti 
| nence; play the music as it is written, with appro- 


a 


priate sentiment and musicianly phrasing, and 
you do it full justice. But even the best straight- 
away playing of a Liszt symphonic poem would be 
quite inadequate; the hidden niceties of emotion- 


| alexpression haye tobe sought out by the con- 
| ductor, and the work must thus be “interpreted” - 


by him. 

There can be no doubt, whatever, that the pras- 
ent rage on the part of conductors and perform- 
ers of every sort and degree for “interpreting” 
compositions, for doing their utmost to arrive at 
an exact understanding of the composer’s mean- 
ing, and, through this, at a correct *‘conception” 
of his work, has arisen quite naturally out of the 
prevalence of a style of composition in which the 


composer expressed his full meaning with less — 


and less distinctness, which demanded a 
style of performance Jess and less indica- 


_ ble by musical signs, and which was, 


consequently, open to greater and ever greater 
latitude of interpretation. It is indispensable for 


the performer to throw a great deal of himself | 
into the performance of such music, and the more | 


closely in harmony with the composer’s spirit that 
self is the finer and more adequate will the per- 
formance be. In such cases, emotional sympathy 
will be the conductor’s surest guide; and this is 
the guide to whom he looks with most reliance 
nowadays. + 

But it should be remembered that this 


, Same sympathy becomes a less and less trustwor- 


thy guide the farther and farther the conductor’s 
instinctive artistic point of view is removed from 
that of the composer; and, to the same degree, 
the passion for forming a conception of a work by 
a careful reading between the lines is less and 
less in place the more fully the composition has 
actually expressed his idea in the mere notes and 
expression marks of his score. If the conductor’s 
imagination leads him to supply a great deal be- 
tween the lines where there is, in reality, 
very little to be read, his “interpretation” of the 
work will be ratber a fantastic amplitication of 
the composer’s thonght than an adequate realiza- 
tion of it. Tke more complete a work is in itself, 


the less filling out it needs; the more fully the 


composer has expressed his idea in his score, the 


| less room will there be for the conductor to sup 
_ plement this expression by any effort of his owa. 


Now, to come down to concrete examples, Mr. | 
Nikisch finds (or thinks he finds) things between : 
the lines ef Beethcven’s scores which we find it | 
impossible to believe to be really there. Ia his 
performance of the ‘‘Egmont’’ overture we found | 
him constantly laying tremendous stress upon, 
moments where Beethoven had been content with » 
a mere passing hint. . The values in the pictare 
were all wrong, everything was pushed into the” 
foreground, to an immense lucidity in detail, but. 
to an abselute loss of harmony in composition and ' 
coloring:(we use these terms in their pictorial, not ° 
in their-strict musical, sense). 

In the Mendelssohn symphony, on the other 
hand, he, for once, almost completely dropped 
his usual freedom in tempo, and the work was 
played as it is written, and with the roost superb 
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‘the modern “rendering” come in, resulting, to our 
mind, in.a distasteful cheapening of the expres- 
sion. Glinka’s Komarinskaja was magnificently 
given; in a word, to perfection. 


Mr, Baermann piayed the great Beethoven con- 


certo with: superb fire and brilliancy, and beauti- . 
fulwarmth of sentiment. In the frequent pas- ; 
sages where the solo instrument properly sheuld | 


fall into the second place, and furnish an 


accompafiiment to the orchestra, he showed, how- | 
ever, all toe little regard for what the orchestra | 
It hardly seemed as if he were really ; 
conscious of the presence of an orchestra, for he 


was doing. 


went his owm way, unheeding. He was very en- 
thusiastical)y received, and twice recalled at the 
end. 

The next programme is: Weber, overture to 
‘*‘Euryanthe;’ Weber, Lysiart’s air from ‘Eury- 
aptbe;” Arthur Bird, two episodes for orchestra 
({(MS.); songs with pianoforte; Volkmann sym- 


phony in B-flat. Mr. Emil Fischer will be the in me, but because of my long knowledge of the 


singer. 


of the third movement dia 


paragon of"’—bharmony !—and offers them the blue 
sky of good-will and hospitality. His refined, 
warm magnetism draws the spark from their 
hearts, and the result is normal, as well as elec- 
trifying, athousandfold better than can be had 
from thunder-clouds and despotic threats, His 
treatment of the Coriolan overture, the Schumann 
D min. symphony and the Fingal’s Cave overture, 
take one back to the solid time of correct tempi, 
so important to the doing full justice to com- 
posers’ characteristics. It is also very compli- 
mentary to the works and the orchestra to con- 
duct from memory, showing deep study, confi- 
dence in his men and freedem from literal encum- 
brances, all infiuences for good. Under such 
guidance, every maa must feel happier, and the 
rose, thus nursed, will grow more fragrant and 
not turn away to blossom on the other side, 

Ido not speak because the craze for novelty is 


man. He is much beloved in Leipsic, where 
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A Fine Programme Saturday Night—Mr. 
Baermann’s Work. 


That the classical German school has 
not yet become threadbare in Boston, 
when given by great artists, was shown by 
the vast numbers who stood patiently 


through a long programme on Saturday | 


night. With one exception the concert 
was devoted to standard works with which 
every concert-goer is familiar. 


different passages. There is far more of 
Philip and of Alva than of Clarchen in 
the number, and its sombre and 
anxious bars portray the Egmont epi- 
sodes of history as represented by 
Motley, quite as well as the much-loved 
How forci- 
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of the finale was taken quite rapidly 
by the pianist, on . its — first. 
appearance, but the orchestra repeated it. 
immediately after, in a more moderate 
tempo, and after this the movement was 
given with a modified speed. The ensem- 


ble was perfect throughout, for in the pas-— 


sage noted above the piano and orchestra 
are separate. The pianist was recalled 


| twice and aroused a rather phlegmatic | 
. audience to enthusiasm. 


The list | 
_began with the Egmont Overture, which 
was grandly read, with all the portent | 
dignity and boldness that belong to its 


This enthusiasm 
should have been manifested also after 


' the fine performance of the ‘‘Kamarins- 


kaia,’’ which was given with a power that 


reminded of the Gericke readings of the 
Hungarian rhapsodies and dances in pre- 
ceding seasons. The ‘*Kamarinskaia’’ is | 
a dance, not unlike the ‘‘Halling’ 
of Scandinavia, in which the young men 
only participate and the women become 
spectators. It is wild and vehement as . 


warrior idealized by Goethe. 
bly the opening chords arrest the atten- 
tion! how drearily sounds the eboe after 


} 
HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH. | merit is not laid aside or forgotten, but held in 
arr erm f ; 
To the Editor of the Transcript: The coming p anent esteem for both performance and ex 


well as capricious, and the brusque changes | 
of style and tempo with which Mr. Nikisch | 


of this true artist is a temporary loss to dear old 
Leipsic and a permanent gain for us, provided we 
do not lose, because it may become invisible, the 
how present experience of discipline, tempered 
with affectionate appreciation of the best efforts 
of our orchestra. The past five years were a long, 
trying lane, without a turning, with results far 


ample. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 29, 1889. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


PRT ere ota L' 
The Symphony Bamepel!™ 


Carl Baermann was the soloist at the Sym- 


them as if the woes of all the Netherlands 
were speaking, and what a _ blaze of 
triumph is im the brilliant duet of flutes 
and piccolo in the finale! I doubt whether 


amore characteristic piccolo passage ex- 


ists than the snappy, crisp runs of the final 
cadences. All this was given in a flawless 


invested it were eminently proper. It 
meant great control of the orchestra, how- 


ever, to bring forth such sudden sporzando 
| effects, 


such rapid crescendos, and to 
impart such frenzy to the finale, and to 
the conductor is due the credit of trans-— 
forming this work from a comparatively 


colorless one into a most interesting repre- 
sentation of the most interesting school of 
modern music—the folk-danee. The new 
clarinetist made a great success in this 
number. 

Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony in A | 
major closed the programme. It does not — 


less edifying, poetically considered, than one hag | Phony concert Saturday evening, giving Beetho- 
hoped for. To be sure the men were put into new | Yen's Imperial Concerto in E fiat, Mr. Baer- 
uniforms; older, faithful servants bounced; the |24un is always cordially received by Music | 
general agcoutrements improved; they were |2/#l! audiences, and his appoarances are not so 
drilled desperately, until even the pressure of a | feauert as to cause any diminution in tho cor-| 
military leader could exact no more juice from diality. A great concerto for the pianoin his’ 


manner by tke orchestra, and Mr. Nikisch’s 
interpretation was one ever which every 
poetic musician could grow erthusiastic. 
Now followed the piece de resistance of the 
programme. Beethoven’s EK flat concerto, 
the ever glorious ‘‘Emperor,’’ is a veritable 
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the grape. Then, when the waste cake. h hands becomes a thing of much interest, and he 
gins ee was doubtless responsible for a share of the 


rock, was taken from the press, and the sympho- 
ny, or overture, whose “‘native hue of resolution 
is sicklied o’er with the palJe cast of thought,” 
was presented on Saturday evening, society ac- 
cepted it and pronounced it very fine. But it was 
not fine at all! It was cold, unsympathetic, an 
echo of the spirit that conceived it. We had no 
original imagination, otherwise we should have 
felt the want of something higher and had the 
moral courage to demand it. The coming per- 
formances will make my statement apparent to all. 

The true beauty in all great works is found to 
be between the lines; it cannot be written down. 
Its spirit is undefinable, as the Ninth Symphony 


is @ divinity and Shakspeare a genius of incon- | 


céivable magnitude. Were there receipts for all 
these, they would be puddings, within reach of 
any French culinary expert. But they are spirit- 
ual fruits, and could not have emanated or been 
worthily interpreted bya severe drill-sergeant. 
Whenever the men were about to throw their in- 
dividuality into a certain passage, his left arm 
would be raised, frowning them down and pour- 


ing cold water upon the feu sacré, sb that their |” 


work resembled a plant, obliged to grow in a 
cellar without sun. They were soldiers, led to 
slaughter, not men, artistically invited to do their 
best. 

Not so now. To Mr. Nikisch, an orchestra has 
this. meaning: ‘‘What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! 
tm form and moving, how express and admira- 


standees who completely filled the hall Mr. 
Baermann’s work is always that of an artist, 


yet this concerto, which had been often 


given at the Symphony concerts, and by him as 
well, seemed to take oe new beauty Saturday 
yening. Lhe clear and admirable technique of 
r, Baermann, the expressive shading, the rich 


and pong nc} accompaniment of the orchestra, 


all contributed to an ensemble that was all that 
the most ultra-musical could wish. 

For the orchestral work a change had_ been 
made, and for the int rpoearate number a bridal 
song and dance by Glinka, one of the earliest 

ussian composers of note, was given. Beet- 

oven’s-"* Eginont” overture and Mendelssohn's 
lian Symphony were the other numbers. 
ee Pn Sone Fe ee he 
until the close of the symphony 
was long, is 8 qe ermine the work of Mr. 
Nikisch is of 
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svmphony. In no other concerto are piano 
and orchestra so perfectly blended. The 
piano part requires a great musician, as 
well asa virtuoso, to give it the proper 
effect, for everywhere the ensemble must 

be studied, and at no time must there be 
adisplay of mere technique. Professor 

Carl Baermann is just the man for such a 
work, and the fact that he has played it 
here before can never make its repetition 
less effective. Infact the contrary is the 
case, for he seems to gain in breadth and 
expression in repeated performances, and 
such works as the Beethoven 5th or the 
Brahms 2d concerto ican only gain by fre- 
quent hearing. There is no doubt that 
Professor Baermann is a riper and more 
impressive player today than'some eight or 
nine years ago, when he left Munich, and 
he was a great pianist then. 


- ————— ee ae nena 


manner than at Saturday’s concert. All 
the clearness, all the remarkabie intelli- 
gence and perfect phrasiug were in his 


a certain abandon, a freedom from a pedan- 
tic precision whieh gave the work espeeial 
'charm. Thescale work of the opeaing 
passage and the rush of arpeggios which 
_ begins the work in so original a vein were 
given with splendid effeet, and from this 
to the wonderful duet of kettledrum and 
piano which ushers in the brilliant coda, 


- have made partial failures, 
performance as of yore, but there was also | playing of the trio was something long to 


\ be remembered. Notonly Mr, Keiter but 


begin as strongly as its sister symphony in 
A minor. Spite of the English rhapso- 
dies, the first movement seems rather 
nuchtern compared with the first movement 
of the Scotch Symphony. Its close, how- 
ever, is more striking, and the light- 
hearted character of the whole movement 
is, at least, very agreeable. The andante 
is the most popular movement of all, and 
the violas in this gave a rich and beautiful 
tone and a unity beyond adjectives. Men- 
delssohn probably caught the spirit of the 
scherzo better than any other composer, aud 
his scherzos are always the best portions | 
of his sonata forms. ‘Thus the scherzo of 
the Refermation Symphony almost re- | 
deems the artificialities of its finale where 
the grand Lutheran chorale is so tor- | 
mented, and the scherzo of the A minor | 


This was never shown in a more marked | symphony is probably the one instance oba 


German composer reproducing the Scoteh | 
lilt and insouciance, succeeding in a field | 
where Beethoven, Schumann and Bruch 
The horn- 


all the this part de- 


participants in 
serve praise—and the trumpets, 
too. In the finale, Mr. . Nikisch ’ 
drew a good line of distinction between the 
jumping style of the Saltarello and the 


running vein of the Tarentella, both of 
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yhich presented’ by turns, The 
‘strings were admirably clear even in the 
‘most rapid passages. Again Mr. Nikisch 
showed his supernatural memory by con- 
‘ducting without scores, save in the “Em- 
eror’’ coucerto, in which he naturally 
esired to follow the soloist’s interpreta- 
tion closely. It is quite uncanny, this 
marvellous memory of the conductor. As 
one of his friends recently said, ‘‘Why, he 
recollects the entire score of a symphony a 
few days before it is written!”’ 
’ Louis C. Exson, 


"9 “> SEEN AND HEARD. 


|, Here we are again. Sunday and Mon- 
“day, With a regular hurricane of Nikisch 
- blowing about our ears. Whatever the 
new leader of the symphony erchestra pos- 
| Sesses, he sé¢ems to have the faculty of set- 
| ting the town tremendously by the ears 
‘over his programmes. That essential is 
not & novelty among symphony leaders, 
by in this line Nikisch has outdone them 


* 


py: , * BS ke w# & 
' . So far as I can learn, itis ail due to that 
Rubato, that sticky, fantastie, eccentric 
'Rubato. In such an unfortunate juncture, 
itis by no means hard to ag.ee with the 
| Hancock st. voung lady who says if he 
| mast use a Rubato every time, she wishes 
he would get a newand shiny one. By 
ail means, let us have this reform, and if 
he can’t afford a brand new Rubato, why 
not get up a one-cent Kubato fund, a la 
Jim Murphy? 
* * * @ 
But this is not the worst of it. One bad 
habit seems to lead to another, and Ben 
Woolf whispers it about that he isn’t con- 
tent with giving ’em Rubatos, and has ac- 
tually added Ritenutos and Retardandos. 
As Mr. Woolf declares, the Symphony girls 
a? all their candy at Huyler’s. They do 
not expect Nikisch to fling out such sweet- 
_meais as these. They preter those hands, 
empty-handed. 
Pres : * ew #8 SB & 
ats at is pléasant to be able to add, in mak- 
tte B blic this objection to the excess of 
the Rubato, that such eminent musical 
‘criti¢s as Gol. J. D. Driseoll, late of the 
“Mmayor’s office; W. B. Smart, Maj. Follans- 
‘bee, late of the water board, and Mr. 
“Michael Kelly, indorse it thoroughly. 
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Ritenuio has drawn down tupon its head 
the outspoken condemnation of Hon. 
Robert Cox, who has so defiantly and re- 
cently gone back on his old political leader, 
Mayor Hart. Such things will happen. 


nS & hear also, by the way, that the | 


| 
| 


' goodhumor. He is quite en rapport with the 
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| THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Mr. Nikisch presented the following pro- 
gramme on Saturday evening to an audience 
| which completely filled Music Hall: 


| Overture to *Egmont’”’... es eeeeses BECHHOVEN 
' Concerto for pianoforte, No. 5, E flat...... Beethoven 
“Komarinskaja” fantasie for orchestra,. 
_ Symphony in A (italian)..... 
Soloist, Mr. Car 


The symphony has already been mentioned 
in thiscolumn with reference to its perform- 
ance in Providence lagt Wednesday, and it 
need only be said now that the superior 
acoustic properties of Music Hall caused the 


interpretation to appear, if possible, to even 
greater advantage than in the rather noisy 


and over-resonant hall in Providence. The 
chief feature of Mr. Nikisch’s reading is its 
extreme picturesqueness and, so to speak, its 


particularly gay mood in which Mendelssohn 

conceived this work, and he gives that side of 

the composition its full due. Of many | 
beautiful details, that which probably | 
appealed most immediately to the pub- | 
lic at large was the beautiful horn pas- | 
sage in the third movement, which tre- | 
curred several times and which was most ex- 
quisitely played by Mr. Reiter. The Russian 
composition is a singular work, and very diffi- 
cult of comprehension to our musical ears. 
There is a terrible lack of sustained phrase, as 
the whole consists of a row of neat little musi- 


cal thourhts and variations on the Russian |! 


folk-songs, which are placed side by side, but 


played by the orchestra, although it all too 
evidently puzzled the listeners. 

Technically speaking, Mr. Baermann was at 
his best on Saturday. It is improbable that he 
has ever played with greater finish of detail, 
delicacy of touch and elegance of conception. 
His playing was as clear as crystal and the in- 


terpretation of the noble work was thoughtiul, . 


Sympathetic and conscientious. But the - 
tempi were too fast throughout, and this espe- 
cially marred the general effect in the last 
movement, He was very enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

All three numbers were deeply interesting, | 
and they were all magnificently played; but | 
the artistic interest of the concert lay in the 
Beethoven overture. It would seem almost as 
if Mr. Nikisch were determined to try and 
move such as still lamentably fail to under- 
stand his Beethoven conceptions, and if, after 
his “Egmont” reading, they yet hold out 
against him, he might as well give up all hope 
of proselyting them. It was areading which 


' could hardly help stirring the unprejudiced 


listener to his very soul. It was like a pano- 
| rama of all the tragic moments of Egmont’s 
life. It must have been the way in which 
Beethoven conceived the work, it was so per- 
fect. This seems a fitting occasion to say a 
few words about “classical’’ interpretations 


- general. Since the appearance of Mr. 


‘many people feel that he has gone deliber- 


Vikisch° before the public in Boston, |_ 
and the manner ‘in which he has sur- |, 
prised his audiences with regard to some of the || 
older. compositions, a great deal has been || 
said in private, and also in the newspapers, | 
about musical ‘‘traditions.” It seems that } 
1 
| 
| 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ately against the “traditions,” and particu- 


| larly in the case of Beethoven. The real 


truth is that there is no such thing as “tradi- » 
tion” in music. Not yet seven years ago, in an . 
old palace on the great waterway of the City 
of the Ocean, the greatest master of the times | | 
died. His whole life had been a determined 
attempt to certify his position towards the 
public and more especially towards the con- 
ductors. And'when Richard Wagner went to 
Venice to die, his mind was doubtless quite 

at rest on one point. He thought he had 


left his “traditions” fixed beyond possibility 
_ of change—"mortised and tenoned in granite.” 


Not at all. Today, after only seven years, there 
are no Wagner traditions, and if this is 80, | || 
where shall we find Beethoven traditions after | | 

sixty-two years? For SyOEY musician that, | 
Beethoven knew personally, Wagner probably 4 


| knew fifty, and yet he is interpreted today in 


a thousand different ways. Even at Bayreuth, 
the Mecca of all his followers, we have seen 
last year, during Levy’s illness, an interpreta- 
tion of “Parsifal” by Mott] which was_ totally 
different from Levy’s, and yet Frau Wagner 
herself was coaching him. The “classical”’ tra- 
ditions, such as‘ they are, do not come from — 


> Beethoven nor the other great masters. Far 


fromit. They are from some conductor who 

was in those times, or later on, what Mr, | 
Nikisch is in Boston today; that is to say, 
a musician to the tips of his fingers; || 
a splendid, whole-souled, magnetic musi- 
clan, who played the works in _ his 


own way, and the public in those days: | 


thought he was right, and followed him. Well, - 
likely enough Mr. Nikisch may dothe same > 
thing here. ‘Times may change, but the soul 
of the music will remain always, and if it has 
to be interpreted in a slightly different wa 
for different countries and races, it is still 
Beethoven. Other objeciors say that Mr, 
Nikisch offends against the “evident spirit of 
Beethoven.” Will any man say what the 
“evident spirit’ of any painter, musician or 
writer has been? The same thing always has 


been and always will be beautiful to different 


people in different. ways. And this is cer- 
tainly truer of music than of the plastic and 


ji imitative arts. The strongest hold that abso- 


lute music has over the public at large is pre- 
cisely the fact thata hundred people may 
listen and it may mean a different thing and 


[ strike different responding chords in all of them, 


and yet all will be pleased. There is doubtless 
an “evident spirit” in music to each separate 
person, but not to any twenty, and certainly 


notto ten thousand. What cail have we in 


this country of progress for this ridiculous 
ultra-couservatism? Is America the place to 
start a new Philistinism in music? In this 
generation, where the young musicians are 
growing up all around us, receptive and ready 
to learn, let us reach out both hands to Mr, 
Nikisch, who comes to us_as a warm-hearted — 
young teacher and a prophet—and let us not | 
draw back because we havea metronome in. 
one hand anda book of instructions by some 
“Stock capellmeister” in the other. Let us re- 
member that the essence of music is its soul 
and notits mathematics; and it is better to 
touch one person’s heart than to satisfy fifty 
people’s conventionalities, 
ARTHUR WELD. 
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ae BA a os aaa eae >) ton will have little canse to complain of the Sym; 
The Boston Symphony Conver. : programmes. Perhaps the most amas Sree 
The programme for the third concert of the Boston e new conductor is his hands. These are exceedingly 
Symphony Orchestra, in Music Hall, last vight, was: 
melody appears. The work of the orchestra was, on : 
whole, the best it has done this season so far, and this 


beautiful, ean white as marble, small and weij 
excellence was maintained through the ee 


shaped. There is no doubt that he realizes this fact: 
Overture, “Egmont,” Beethoven; Congerto for piano- ; 
An oath which was beantitully read by Mr. 
| 


forte in E-flat, Nc. 5, Beethoven; “Kamarinskaja” Fax- 
tasie on two Russian folk songs, for orchestra, by 
Glinka, and Mendelssohn's “Italian’'Symphony. The 
reading accorded the “Egmont” overmre would have 
been unexceptionable, bau it not been ‘for the liberties 
taken with the tempo here and there, which interfered 
with the strong current of the music, and interrup'- 
ed iis course for the mere production of a 


wearing gloves, even often atthe private rehe : 
roaring, gloves, oven. chiens the private rehearsals | 
hande, especially when one is used to smooth his back 
hair. It is well for the susceptible girls to remember 
that there is a Mrs. Nikisch on the other side of the 
ocean, and therefore it ought to be impossible for them 
to work up asentiment fora married man. Unfortu. 
nately, they have taken too many lessons from their 
married sisters, and realize that marital chains are 
often no impediment toa flirtation. In this case, as in 


Boston Music Hall. 
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sugary effect. The openiog was given witu splendid 
vigor, and there was a fine diguity in the jiaterpreiation 
generally save when Mr. Nikisch indulged his pro- 
peneity for “showing up” whenever a bit of flowing 


SEASON 1859-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


that of the last conductor, they will find their sen. 
and flirtations quite unreciprocated, and aal here 'c. 
content themselves with surreptitious glances at the 


first and second violins. 


for he takes exceptional care of them, almost alwa 
NEMO. J 
kisch from beginoing to end, and with ap 


utter absence of that cupriciousness in reepect to 
varying the time which he has manifested in his other 
 yeadings of symphonies. Toe opening movement was 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
taken somewhat faster, and the minuet somewhat 
slower than usual, but with an effect with which no 
fault is tobe found in v-ew of the fact that. it did | 
no violence to the innate character of the, music. | 
The Gilnka faptusie, which bad been heard here be- 
fore at one of the Popular Converts of last season, 
has a delightiully quaint originality in melouy, rhythm, 
harmonies and orchestral effect. Mr. Nikisch’s treat- 
ment of this selection was full of character, and it would | 
be difficult to conceive a more sympathetic or more 
‘appropriate reading than be acgeorded It. The lack of i 
space at our command prevents a more detsiled ac- ‘ 
count of the performances, but it may be said 4 
in brief, that botn Mr. Nikisch and _ his . 
orchestra showed a marked advance over their efforts : 
in the two preceding concerts. The soloist was Car! ’ | 
Baermann, whose performance of the noble concerto 4 
is in need of no fresh laudation; nor is it neceesary to ; | 
add that it was both read and played in the purest ar- t 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2D, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


WEBER. OVERTURE. (Euryanthe. ) 


tictic taste, with a masterly command of refined tech. 
nique, and ap enthusiasm and a sympathetic sentiment 
that felt every shade of meaning inthe work. The per- 
formance was rewarded with a storm of applause, and 
the artiat was twice recalled with immense fervor. At 
the next concert will. be played Webers overture to 
‘“Euryapthe,” two Episodes for orchestra, by Arthur 
Bird (first time) and Volkmann’s Symphony in B-flat. : 
Mr. Emil Fischer isto be the soloist, and will sing an | 
air from ‘‘Euryanthe” and a group of songs. 


~ ‘Mir. Arthur Nikisch already promises to achieve more 
personal popularity than was attained by either of his 
predecessors. He has a decided charm of manner, and 
is posseseed of almost as much personal magnetism 


as Georg Henschel was blessed with. His heart and 
poulare given up to music and his work; and it is | 
_doubtful whether he will allow himself to be lured j 
away by the fascinations of society. Had Mr. Gericke | 
not emulated the American habit of burning the candle 
at both ends, he would, In all likelihood, be at present 
at the head of our orchestra Itis impossible for any 
‘man of average strenath to give out so much of himself 
in his work as the conductor of the Symphony Orches- 
tra necessarily does, and yet be able to fritter away bis 
nights at fashionable semi-Bohemian parties. It 1s said 
that Mr. Gericke wasted his health and injured his 
constitution by attempting to lead a fashionable anda 
working life at one and the same time. He by no means 
accepted a tenth of the invitations showered upon him; 
but he allowed himeelf to drift into the habit of going to 
a few houses, and, unfortunately, those were the very 
- houses where the late hours helped to sap his constitu- 
tion. Mr. Nikisch is an enthusiastic musician, and has 
opame with the members of his 
the Tavern Club, where he has 
into his predecessor’s position. Al- 
little, if any, English before bis arriv- 
red the language sufficiently 
It is pleasant to find that 


WEBER. AIR, ‘‘Wo berg, ich mich?’ from EURYANTHE. 


ARTHUR BIRD. TWO EPISODES for OrcHESTRA. (MS.) 
a) ORIENTAL SCENE. 
b) INTERMEZZO AND TRIO. 
(First time in Boston, ) 


SONGS with PIANOFORTE. 
LITTOLF. a) RESIGNATION. 


SCHUMANN. b) Romanza, from “Spanish Liebeslieder.”’ op. 138. 


VOLKMANN. SYMPHONY in B flat. 


Allegro vivace.—Allegretto.— | Bt 
Andantino; Allegro.—Allegro vivace.— Pil mosso; Presto. 
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a ‘ogramme of the fourth 
Symphony concert, with Emil Fischer, solo- 
ist, Was: 

Weber. Overture, ‘Euryanthe.” 


Weber. Air, “Wo berg, ieh mich?” from 


‘“‘Euryanthe.” 


Arthur Bird. Two episodes for orchestra. (MS.) 


a) Oriental scene, 
b) Intermezzo and trio, 
(First time in Boston.) 
Songs with pianoforte. 
Littolf, a) Resignation. 


Schumann, b) Romanza, from “Spanish Liebeslie- 


der.” Op, 133. 


| Volkmann. Symphony No, 2 in B flat. 


Again Mr, Nikisch conducted an entire 


programme without the score and with 


eminently satisfactory musical results: 


His revival of the strong and_ inter- 


esting Volkmann symphony is timely; it 
is one of the best modern works in this 
class (though the last movement is construc- 


tively weaker than the others.) The happy 


theme of the ‘allegretto is charmingly 
instrumentated. The performance was one 
of the best this season, presenting so many 


elements of refined playing, that were we to | 
_particularize them each division of the or- 
_chestra would find itself eulogized. A spark- 


ling and vital reading was given the ‘‘Eury- 


anthe”’ overture, Mr. Nikisch maintaining an. 


iconoclastic attitude in certain places, which 
we found to greatly enhance the romanticism 
of the whole. A pretty noveltv was Arthur 


_ Bird’s musie. It is not very pretentious save 
| thathe uses an unusually full orchestra in 


the Scene Orientale, but itis skilful and im- 
aginative writing. Mr. Bird leans to the pic- 


turesque in music, but we should say after 
hearing the lovely trio of the Intermezzo, 
_ that he was capable of considerable senti- 
ment. 
_ The band played both parts well, giving | 
_ just the right motion to the first, in which the 
_ English horn is used most effectively. Mr. 
. Nikisch has made a good beginning in select- 
_ ing from the work of native composers. Mr. 
_ Fischer sang, as is his wont, intelligently, | 
_ but with less vocal freedom than he usually 


shows; the Weber air is taxing. The 


_ Songs were sung to the pianoforte accom- 
; paniment of Mr. Max Zach. The programme 


of the next concert will furnish an especially 


' good opportunity to consider the development 
| of the symphony, one which all students 


of music, especially, should not overlook. 
Mr. Nikisch will play three works in the 
Symphonie form, by Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, in the order named. The exam- 
ple from Haydn is a little-heard work in G, 
No. 13, of Breitkopf’s edition; Mozart will be 


represented by the G@ minor symphony; . 
4 Beethoven by the noble fifth. A remarkable 


programme, surely. | 
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Ye ae pet 
Boston 


Symphony Concert, Emil 
Fischer, Soloist. 


emer nee cannery 


The Bestoniany® Heme Season with the ; 


_ First Week’s Repertoire—Otto Heg- 


Ore eecond Appearance in This 
City—Other Concert Events of the. 
Week—News, Notes, Comment. 


The néw conductor of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra appe»rs to have w# conviction that 
the American composer has a right to a hear- 
ing by his countrymen, and his action in giy- 
ing a place on last evening’s programe to Ar- 
thur Bird’s “Episodes for Orchestra,”’ styled 
“Oriental Scene” and **Intermezza,” is to be 
highly commended by all friends of native 
musical taleut. These two compositions have 
been well chosen by Mr. Nikisch from the 
many presented for his examination, and all 
who heard them must have had cause for new 
faith in the musical possibilities of the native 
American. The “Oriental Scene’ is aptly 
named, for, aiied by the fancy of the musi- 
clan, it giver «1 wonderfully true picture of 
oriental life; all the quaint themes are 
treated with rare grace and skill in the 
score, Its contrasts are admirably calculated 
to add to the interest of the composition, and, 
allin all, itis one of the brightest evidences 
of the composer’s right toa place among the 
honored names of the musical world of today. 
The “Intermezzo” is another most enjoyable 
number, with themes of creat beauty, which 
are most happily treated in their elaboration. 


- Both compositions were blaved with faultless 


care and skiil under Mr. Nikisch’s direction, 
and the applause which rewarded the com- 
poser aid his work was richly merited. The 
“Euryanthe” overture opened the pro- 
gramme, and its reaaging by the new 
conductor brought out its familiar beauties 
with superb effect, the sharp contrasts of the 


composition being judiciously heightened. 
Volkmann’s symphony in B flat éompleted 


| the list of orchestrai numbers, and mude a 


brilliant ending to the programme, the eharm- 
ing andantiny being made a scurce of great 
delight by the graceful reading given it. The 
Symphony had its first hearing here under 
Mr. Henschel, and many other works 
of that regime might be reproduced 
with good results in these concerts. 
Mr. Emil Fischer, the basso of th» New 
York Metropolitan Opera House, sang the 
air, “Wo berg ich micti?” from *Kuryanthe” 
with orchestral accompaniment and tiie “Res- 


ignation’? by Litolft and Schumann's ro- 


mance from “Sianisi Liebeslieder.’ Op. 
138 with plano, gaiui:g his greatest suecess 
in the Weber air, in which his good points us 
a sliger were most successfully displayed. 
ie won the favor of his audience as in for- 
mer appearances here. Next Saturdy’s pro- 
rainme 18 as follows: Haydn’s symphony in 
*, Mozart’s symphony in G minor, and 
Beethoven’s symphony No. 5, in © minor. 
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y York, a symphony from his hand, 
his carnival scene and suite for 
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stra have also found metropolitan 


erpretation. There is something not | 


05 ether creditable to Boston enterprise 
‘the fact that Mr. Bird should 


le 


‘waited so long for a home 


Wes 
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heme, is assuredly weil worth a 
ace of honor in a Boston symphony pro- 
mmo. The intermezzo, too, is bright 
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; re especial pleasure in bringing out the 
iil effect of the “episodes”; indeed, 
hing could surpass the delicacy of ex: 


j 
ers 
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sion. the smoothness and evenness of |, 


6 and rhythmic charm that marked the 
pretation. Ihe audiences, both at the 
earsa and ‘the concert, received Mr. 
*s works with great favor. | 
lebe: Euryanthe” overture is familiar 
gh, yet new beauties were revealed in 


Ce 


erpretation. The Volkmann sym- 
, which has had but one previous 
| im Boston, was performed with de- 
letfect, the andantino being wholly 
jimg. Perhapssomein the audience 
id have preferred another work, but 
formance could not have proved 
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“Emil Fischer, a singer who is well 
Shed in penuiar regard here, was ihe 
_, ble’ with much breadth of 

the “*Euryanthe” aria, 
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The audience received 
th m the opening 
by, Weber. on 
enthusiastic in its performance, and th 
was quickly responsive to his every deman 
| | ition — something hear 
sea twhcier wes piunieg a ibs wutercs 

a » was p ng tothe audience, | 
Despite the constant d . 
ir novelties at 
@ at the stand 
“masters, such as are to 
ven though they have 
it the symphonies, provoke the heartiest 

yand receive the most \ 


urpriso—noth 
-attemp Yet we venture the 
attentive au 


It was a grand rend 
faliv scored. Mr. Nikisch seemed to || : . 

emand in certain quar- 
s6 concerts, itis n 
n given many 
nstant atten- 


6 programme 


-Mozart’s in G minor an 
_ minor. _ Asymphony concert in reali 


tha nenjoyable to any one with a 
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As a detached piece of music, as a concert 


Tue Sympuony ConcertT.—The program of. 


the fourth concert was as follows : | 
Weabereesccccsccses weeeeeses Overture, “Euryanthe”’ 


Weber cacccccccccccccccccescoocessAir, *Huryanthe”’: 


Mr. Fische.. 
Arthur Bird Two Episcdes for Orchestra (MS.) 
(a) Scene Vrientale. 
(b) Intermezzo and Trio. 
(First time in Boston). 
Litolff.... 


Sehumann 
Mr. Fischer. 


Volkmanntis....seeecees sna ve he henseees'e 2d Symphony - 
With the exveption of the two songs sung by - 


Mr. Emil Fischer with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, the program was an interesting one ; it was 


varied, it excited attention, and the different. 
numbers were warmly applauded by the great’ 


audience. . 
It is true that Mr. Nikisch in the Weber over- 


ture apparently paid but slight attention to the 


metronomic indications of tempo given by Weber 
himself; notably in the second motive and in 
the fugato where the theme is propounded by 
the double-basses and ’cellos. That the overture 
gained by this treatment in beauty and effect, no 
thoughful person of trained musical feeling will 
deny. And singularly enough Weber himself 
comes to the rescue of Mr. Nikisch; for ‘*Ku- 
ryanthe” was brought outin Leipzig in 1824; and 
during the rehearsals Musik-director Praeger of 
that town wrote the author: in regard to the 
proper “tempi.” In a long letter in reply Weber 
first speaks of the duties of a conductor toward 


the siugers. He then says, ‘*The tempo should 


not be a ‘mill-hammer’ tyrannically restraining 
or urging on, but it should be to the piece of 
music what the beating of the pulse is to the life 
of man. There is no slow movement in which 
passages do not occur where a quicker move- 
ment is demanded so as to prevent a sensation of 
‘dragging.’ There is no presto which does not 
require a quiet interpretation of many passages, 
so that the expression will not be destroyed by 


too much haste.”’ After having given some ex- 


amples, among them one from Spontini’s ‘‘Ves- 
tal,’ he sums up the matter as follows: ‘We 


have in music no means of clearly pointing out: 
these things. These rest alone in the breast of | 
the man who feels, and if they are not to be. 
found there, the metronome which protects only 


from gross mistakes will be of no avail, neither 
would be of any assistance the very imperfect 
indications which I in the richness of the material 
at hand should try to express more fully, did not 
past experience force itself upon me and warn 
me; in consequence of which I now regard such 
indications as superfluous and unprofitable, and 
I fear them, since they are liable to be misunder- 
stood.” Weber wrote thus in reference to the 
proper production of ‘“‘Euryanthe.” Is it prob- 
able that he would have been startled or shocked 
at the performance of it under Mr. Nikisch ¢ No, 
he would have applauded heartily, and he would 
have patted the shoulders of the horn players. 
Mr. Fischer sang from the same opera, the air 
of Lysiart, ‘*Wo berg ich mich.” This is a diffi- 
cult andin many respects ungrateful aria; it is 
so long and makes such demands upon the voice 
that when given in Germany, certain measures are 


te Alas eran obs Yegs 


bee ac 
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tion, the aria in question is long-winded and un- 
interesting; and Mr. Fischer, who was evidently 
not ‘in voice,” labored faithfully from recitative | 
to final vivace. It 1s the fashion now to e: 

‘“Kuryanthe” at the expense of Weber's othe: 
operas; to call it “epoch making’; and the dis- 
ciples of Wagner really condescend to occasion- 
ally listen to an act ortwo. For the student of 
the growth of opera, it certainly is an interesting | 
work. ‘Euryanthe” and Marschner’s ‘‘Temp- | 
lar and Jewess” led to ‘‘Lohengrin.” Indeed | 


there are situations in each which are almost 


the exact prototypes of scenes in the latter opera. 
But ‘“‘Euryanthe”’ failed at the start and all late 
attempts to gain a reversal of that judgment have 
been only partly successful. Weber wrote one 
great opera, ‘*Der Freischutz.”’ 

The songs by Litolffand Schumann were a wear- 
iness to the flesh and spirit, and they were sung 
by Mr. Fischer in a solemn and perfunctory man- 
ner. Mr. Fischer, to whom nature gave a fine 
deep bass, has of late preferred roles which seem 
rather adapted to a baritone. It is seven years 
ago since I first heard him; and although he may 
have gained in dramatic force (for at that time 
his acting was most conventional), his voice is 


| sadly changed; certain mannerisms which could 


have easily been repressed have become more 
disagreeable; and it looks as though in a year or 
two, he would join the ranks of the German ‘‘in- 
tellectual singers,” who have a “noble conception 
of what Wagner meant,’’—but they do not sing. 

Arthur Bird is an American of talent who has 

lived for many years in Germany. The two 
manuscript compositions however smack of the 
Russian-French school. While their musical 
thought is by no means deep, the two works are 
melodious and of charming instrumentation. 
The first, an ‘‘Orientale,” is perhaps the more 
original. It is scored for a very full orchestra, 
and each instrument contributes cunningly to the 
general effect, though, as has been pointed out, 
the peculiar use of the oboes is not new. The 
chief motive is a haunting melody full of languid 
voluptuousness. The curious and interesting 
part given to the harp was admirably played. 
The Intermezzo was not so original in subject or 
in treatment. The two compositions were led 
and played with the greatest care, aud they were 
heartily applauded. 

The symphony of the evening was Volkmann's 

in B flat. It perhaps might be more appropriate- 
ly called, ‘‘“Huangarian Suite.” Asa whole, it is 
an interesting compositiou which pleases for the 
moment and leaves no deep impression. The 
most striking number isthe ‘‘A legretto”; but 
the third movement, beginning with a sort of folk 
song for the oboe charmingly played by Mr. 
Sautet, is not without great beauty, which is 
rather enhanced than diminished by the *‘exhi- 
bition of pedantry” complained of by some. 
Perhaps the symphony as a whole suffers from & 
lack of sufficient variety of rhythm. 

‘The program for this evening consists of BA 
-bonies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. he 
dea of thus showing the historical development 
of the symphony is not original with Mr. Nik- 
isch. @ should be thankful to him, however, 
for giving us an opportunity of hearing the sym- 
phony in G minor, that perfect work of the di- 
vine Mozart. Puitire HALE. 
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ee Under Nikisch’s Baton. 


‘Tho Fourth Symphony Programme— 
’ By way of showing his interest in the 


‘worthy music of American composers, Mr. 
‘Nikisch imtroduced two episodes for 


‘orchestra in his programme last week. Mr. | 
‘Arthur Bird, the fortunate young gentle- | 
‘man whose work was thus honored. is a) 
mative of Cambridge, but this 1s the first. 
‘time any of his important works have been | 
heard in Boston, though Mr. Walter | 


‘Damrosch presented, two seasons ago, in 


} 


interpretation. There is something not 
‘altogether creditable to Boston enterprise 
in the fact that Mr. Bird = should 
ave waited so long for a home 
hearing, particularly as the " episodes” are 
“yery agreeable compositions. They were 
first given last summerin Wiesbaden. The 
‘young composer’s ‘Scene Orientale” in the 
‘free unconventional use of orchestral re- 
sources for the development of its charac- 
‘teristic theme, is assuredly weil worth a 


take especial pleasure in bringing out the 
‘full effect of the “episodes”; indeed, 
‘nothing could surpass the delicacy of ex- 


was born in Cambridge. 


New York, a symphony from his hand, | 
‘while his carnival scene and suite for: 


‘orchestra have also found metropolitan | 
| programme of this concert that the auditors of 
the Symphony are to have a variety, There was! 
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the soloist Saturday night at the Symphony 


concert. Mr. Fischer did good work during the 


week of German opera in this city, and his ap- 


pearance Saturday evening was timely and very 


welcome. He chose, with the orchestra, the 


aria from Weber, ‘‘ Wo berg, ich mich?’ and 


afterward gave a couple of songs with the piano. 
'| In dramatic power, excellent interpretation and 


especially in cantabile singing, he had abundant 


opportunity in, the aria, and the Schumann 


selection was sung with an expression and feel- 
ing that won for him deserved approbation. 

Mr. Nikisch has already disarmed criticism 
in his early recognition of the merits of an 
American composer, introducing to Boston two 
episodes by Arthur Bird, a young composer who 

The two parts were 
given with excellent taste, the conductor bring- 
ing out the fine points with a delicacy which 
insured for them every attention. If the selec- 
tions did not please the audience as much as 
others would have done, there was merit in them 
of a genuine kind, and it is evident from the 


another novelty—the closin 
flat by Volkmann. This had been given but 
once before, in 1883, under Mr. Henschel, and 
gave an opportunity for the wood-wind to show 
its excellence. It is an exceedingly eccentric 
bit of composition, delightful inits bright move- 


_ment in parts, and it was delightfully rendered. 
‘ 1 the greatest en. | 
thusiasm the opening overture, ** Kuryanthe,” | 


The audience received wit 


by Weber. Mr. Nikisch himself really became 


enthusiastic in its performance, and the band. 


: was quickly responsive to his ever and. — 
‘place of honor in a Boston symphony pro- || J a y D ery demand 


‘gramme. The intermezzo, too, is bright | 
‘and skilfully scored. Mr. Nikisch seemed to | 


t was a grand rendition—something heard 
very rarely. The concert was through at 9.30, 


and, asa whole, was pleasing tothe audience. 


Despite the constant demand in certain quar- 
ters for novelties at these concerts, it is noticea- 
ble that the standard symphonies, from the old 
masters, such as are to be heard at the next con- 


symphony in B. 


7 


Tue Sympuony Concert.—The program of 
the fourth concert was as follows: 


Overture, ‘*Euryanthe”’ 
Air, **Euryanthe”’ 
Mr. Fische. 
Two Episcdes for Orchestra (MS.) 
(a) Scene Urientale. 
(b) Intermezzo and Trio. 
(First time in Boston). 
Song, **Resignation’”’ 
.. Romance from “Spanish Love Songs” 
Mr. Fischer. 


Sehumuann 


Volkmann...--eeeeeees YTTTTT TIT 2d Symphony > 


With the exveption of the two songs sung by - 


Mr. Emil Fischer with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, the program was an interesting one ; it was 
varied, it excited attention, and the different 


numbers were warmly applauded by the great’ 


audience. 

It is true that Mr. Nikisch in the Weber over- 
ture apparently paid but slight attention to the 
metronomic indications of tempo given by Weber 
himself; notably in the second motive and in 


the fugato where the theme is propounded by 
the double-basses and "cellos. ‘That the overture’ 


gained by this treatment in beauty and effect, no 
thoughful person of trained musical feeling will 
deny. And singularly enough Weber himself 
comes to the rescue of Mr. Nikisch; for ‘*Ku- 
ryanthe’’ was brought outin Leipzig in 1824; and 
during the rehearsals Musik-director Praeger of 
that town wrote the author in regard to the 
proper ‘‘tempi.”’ In a long letter in reply Weber 
tirst speaks of the duties of a conductor toward 
the singers. He then says, ‘The tempo should 
not be a ‘mill-hammer’ tyrannically restraining 
or urging on, but it should be to the piece of 
music what the beating of the pulse is to the life 
of man. There is no slow movement in which 
passages do not occur where a quicker move- 
ment is demanded so as to prevent a sensation of 
‘dragging.’ There is no presto which does not 
require a quiet interpretation of many passages, 


| and ennnegsions invention in instrumental effects, , 
his voice parts are often stiff and unsingable. | 


As a detached piece of music, as a concert selec- | 
tion, the aria in question is long-winded and un- | 
interesting; and Mr. Fischer, who was evidently | 
not **in voice,” labored faithfully from recitative | 
to final vivace. It 1s the fashion now to extol | 


‘«Kuryanthe” at the expense of Weber's other | 


operas; to call it “epoch making’’; and the dis- 
ciples of Wagner really condescend to occasion- 
ally listen to an act or two. For the student of 
the growth of opera, it certainly is an interesting | 
work. ‘Kuryanthe” and Marschner’s ‘‘Temp- | 
lar and Jewess” Jed to ‘*Lohengrin.” Indeed 
there are situations in each which are almost 
the exact prototypes of scenes in the latter opera. 
But ‘‘Euryanthe”’ failed at the start and all late 
attempts to gain a reversal of that judgment have 
been only partly successful. Weber wrote one 
great opera, ‘‘Der Freischutz.”’ 

The songs by Litolffand Schumann were a wear- 
iness to the flesh and spirit, and they were sung 
by Mr. Fischer in a solemn and perfunctory man- 
ner. Mr. Fischer, to whom nature gave a fine 
deep bass, has of late preferred roles which seem 
rather adapted to a baritone. It is seven years 
ago since I first heard him; and although he may 
have gained in dramatic force (for at that time 
his ‘acting was most conventional), his voice is 
sadly changed; certain mannerisms which could 
have easily been repressed have become more 
disagreeable; and it looks as though in a year or 
two, he would join the ranks of the German ‘‘in- 
tellectual singers,” who have a ‘‘noble conception 
of what Wagner meant,’’—but they do not sing. 

Arthur Bird is an American of talent who has 
lived for many years in Germany. The two 
manuscript compositions however smack of the 
Russian-French school. While their musical 
thought is by no means deep, the two works are 
melodious and of charming instrumentation. 
The first, an ‘‘Orientale,” is perhaps the more 
original. It is scored for a very full orchestra, 
and each instrument contributes cunningly to the 
general effect, though, as has been pointed out, 
the peculiar use of the oboes is not new. The 
chief motive is a haunting melody full of languid 
voluptuousness. ‘The curious and interesting 


art given to the harp was admirably played. 
so that the expression will not be destroyed by The {termezzo was not so original in subject or 
too much haste.”’ After having given some €x- i, treatment. The two compositions were led 
amples, among them one from Spontini’s ‘‘Ves- and played with the greatest care, aud they were 
tal,” he sums up the matter as follows: ‘*We heartily applauded. 
have in music no means of clearly pointing out™ The * ymphony of the evening was Volkmann’s 
| these things. These rest alone in the breast of . in B flat. It perhaps might be more appropriate- 
; -Mozart’s in G minor and Beethoven’s No. 6 in C a oa cage pases oe — ‘ck te ,- ae ly called, ‘‘Hungarian Suite.” Asa whole, it is 
minor. Asymphory concert in reality! ound there, the metronome which protects only on interesting composition which pleases for the 
raze & from gross mistakes will be of no avail, neither | ont and leaves no deep impression. The 
would be of any assistance the very imperfect | oo. striking number is the “Allegretto”; but 
indications which I in the richness of the material the third movement, beginning with a sort of folk 
at hand should try to express more fully, did not song for the obos. charmingly played by Mr. 
past experience force itself upon me and warn <. fot is not without great beauty, which is 
eng 9 Rae tiga ete of wna > now regare een rather enhanced than diminished by the ‘‘exhi- 
indications as superfluous and unprofitable, and bition of pedantry” complained of by some. 
1 fear them, since they are liable to be misunder- Perhaps the symphony as a whole suffers from a 
stood.”” Weber wrote thus in reference to the acl ‘ot sufficient variety of rhythm. 
proper production of “Euryanthe.” Is it prob. nye program for this evening consists of sym- 
able that he would have been startled or shocked honies of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. The 
at the performance of it under Mr. Nikisch? No, © Priegergh fas 


, howing the historical development 
he would have applauded heartily, and he would deh Diadkeny age original with Mr. Nik- 


~ ae h ; have patted the shoulders of the horn players. im. however 
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- This week’s programme is nothing if not. of Lysiart, “Wo berg ich mich.” This 1s a diffi- hony in G minor that perfect work of the di- 
‘substantial. Haydn’s symphony in G, | cult andin many respects ungrateful aria; it 1s Pp M t ’ Purr HALB. 

Mic s symphony in G minor, and Beetho- so long and makes such demands upon the voice VIN MOZALL. 
Be ye ayannnony No. 5. inC minor. is the that when given in Germany, certain measures are 
| ne 5 sometimes cutout. Great as was the talent of Web- 
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‘pression. the smoothness and evenness of | cert, even though they have been given many 
‘tone and rhythmic charm that marked the |, ne yg Fen A bepians Urevene t e Eeaetest 
fe : vr “aig i ¢ ve most ccnstant atten- 
interpretation. The audiences, both at the | tion. “The programme for next Saturday is a 
‘rehearsal and the concert, received Mr. || surprise—nothing like it having been previously 
_Bird’s works with great favor. attempted, Yet we venture the prediction that 
| Weber’sa “Euryanthe” overture is familiar |} 22 attentive audience will follow the aba Ley 
a ‘closely to the end, Haydn’s Symphony in G, 
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The Boston Symphony Concerts. 
The fourth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra, in Music Hall, last night, opened with a richly col- 
ored reading of Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture. Of 
course, it must be taken for granted that Mr. Nikisch 


gave a severe blow to the conventionalities again, and 
flew directly in the face of tradition; but the effect was 
remarkably impressive, and the work bore the Lew 
coloring very well, and without any especial loss 
in its general meaning. 
taken much slower than usual, and the fugato 
was subjected tothe same treatment, and it is hard. 
ly nocesrary to say that there were one or two of the 
now familiar ritardandos, which, if Mr. Nikisch 1s not 
a little more sparing of them, will become as conven- 
ional as are the customary readingsto which he seems 
0 have so much objeciion. However, the oyerture was 
very impressive in its new aspect, and its more fiery 
passages were given with splendid force and briillancy. 
t would seem though, that if Weber had wanted his 
work read as Mr. Nikisch read it, he would have mark- 
ed it so, but as he failed to give apy such indications, 
we may look upon it as a _ very interest- 
ing and remarkably ' effective W eber-Nikisch 
transcription. The novelty of the programme were two 
episodes for orchestra by Mr. Arthur Bird, which were 
heard for the first time here, and initiated Mr. Nikisch’s 
ecognition of native composers. One of these episodes 
isa**Seéce Orientale,” and the other an Intermezzo 
tnd Trio. Both are fresh and free In theme and in 
orchestral color, the first being the most origina). The 
wood-wind instruments were used wiih fine skill and 
taste, and in the “Scéne’ avery striking and ingenious 
free is made by the persistent reiteration of a minor 
second which forms gan accompaniment to the princt- 
pal subject. There are some fine contrasts In tone 
vinting, and the whole is thoroughly artistic in feeling 
2nd shows the taste ofa refined musician. The Iiunter- 
Dnezzo is gracefully and delicately instrumented, and 
las # delighiful vivacity, but it suggests the finale o! 
Mendelssohn’s Itallan Symphony, and some parts 0: 
Beriloz’s “Carnival Romaine” Overture. Both episodes 
vere well worth the hearing, and fairly earned the 
earty and appreciative applause that rewarded them. 
The symphony was Volkmann’s io B-flat, which bac 
cen heard at an earlier concert by this orchestra, abu 
hich well deserved the repetition accorded it. It 
- wholly modern in style and treatment, but i 
ifers from most modern symphonies in that lis 
omposer was not ashamed or afraid to indulge 
n clear and graceful melody in which the work 
abounds The first movement is somewhat riiz 
ei, but is very strong, and is striking 10 lis 
Marve force and freedom. The allegretto Is charming 1b 
mts alive piquancy and iis pretty insirumentation, 
Mwhiie learning ciscreetly used is not locking. In fac: 
Mhe symphony abounds in clever contrapustal de- 
ices whieh, however, do not obirude themerelvyes as the 
e all end end all of the work, but which fall into their 
ue places as ilustrative epleodes subordinate to the 
eneral idea. A strong and deeply interesting individnu- 
lity marks the symphony as a whole and shows the 
somposer if not as a genius of the highest powers, “8 ab 
riginal and self-reliant master of his art and science 
Tie playing of the orchestra could scarceiy have been 
eitered through the entirs concert, and it must be con 
‘cded that by this time Mr. Nikisch has given ampiec 
vidence that he ia a conductor who is entitied to grea 
espect. The soloist wes M. Emlii Fischer, who has 
such a noble voice that Its lack of varicty in tone color 
almost a misfortune. He sang the great bass 
iia jrom “Euryaothe” with true rousicianly taste 
ud feeling, but in a somewhat uninterestipg min. 
mer In fact, Mr. Fischer’s style is hardiy adapted 
Othe concert room, where the methods of opera are 
pt to seem heavy andunrefined. Attheconclosion of 
his singing of the aria he was vigorously applauded 
aud as vigorously recalled. Later in the evening be 
sang, with pianoforte accompaniment, “Reels 
ration,” a flat and insipid song by Litiolf, 
which was quite out of place in such 4& 
voucert, and the romanza from Schumann’s ‘Spaniel 
Love Songs,” which is not an interesting example 0! 
the compvser, and, moreover, has nothing of Spantst 
color abvut it. Mr. Fischer again sang carnestly, bu! 
heavily, and was again recalled. For the next concer! 


The second motive was; 


— 


Symphony in G-minor, and Beethoven’s C-minor Sym- 
phony. Three symphonies are certainly a novelty ir 
Boston concert programmes, and it remains to be seen 1) 
go AE pete he Cenaee of symphony will agre: 
ge Mage musical A pst of the symphony audience. 
Such a programme is hard on the tick ‘ én 
but it serves them right. ticket speculators; 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS, 


(See Page Two.] 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


The programme of the fourth Symphony con 
cert, given in the Music Hall last Saturday even- 
| ing, was: 
Weber: Overture to “Euryanthe.” 
Weber: Lysiart’s aria from “Euryanthe.” 
Arthur Bird: Two episodes for orchestra: S8céne ori- 
entale, and Intermezzo and Trio (MS8.) 
aie ey if Romanza from “Spanish Love-#ongs,’ 
Litolff: “Resignation.” 
Volkmann: Symphony No, 2,in B-flat. 
Mr. Emil Fischer was the singer. | 
The brilliant and romantic overture to Eury- 
anthe’ was so admirably played, with so much 
fire, vigor and incisiveness of accent, that one 
could only regret the over-sentimentally slow 
tempo at which the second theme was taken— 
robbing it of all its buoyant grace—and the un- 
necessary dragging of the opening measures of 
the fugato that immediately follows the little epi- 
sode on the muted strings. But, apart from these ec- 
cebtricities, the overture was given with an effec- 
tiveness that carried everything before it. Arthur 
Bird’s two “‘episodes’”’ show that the composer is 
well skilled in writing for the orchestra, and | 
knows how to produce gorgeous effects of tone- 
coloring that would do no discredit to the best 
French masters. Perhaps he inclines a little tow- 


ard using all the tints on his palette on a yery 


sinall picture, but this is an exuberance that can 
easily be forgiven. The “scene orientale’ 
bas much dreamy beauty, and one would 
say that it showed decided picturesque 
imaginativeness, had not the same_ thing 
been done by most French composers, from — 
Félicien David down to the “‘colorists’’ of the 
present day. The intermezzo shows more con- 
centration of musical purpose and real inventive- 
ness; the working out is, moreover, carried 
through with notable cleverness. Both pieces are 
charming as may be, and make one wish to hear 
more from the pen of a composer who, if re- | 
port speaks true, has done things in a more 
earnest vein than these bits of musical bric- 
a-brac. But they were superbly played, 
and made a decided impression. The 
Volkmann symphony has moments of beauty, 
notably thejtransition from the third tothe fourth 
movement, and the whirling close of the latter ; 
but, for the most part, it seems rather tedious, 
where it is not positively distasteful, It gavé the 
orchestra, however, a chance to do some magnifi- 
cent playing, and Mr. Nikisch conducted it evi-— 
dently con amore, and with immense effective- 
ness. 

Mr. Fischer gang Lysiart’s grand scena, * Wo 
berg ieh mich?’ in excellent style, if a little 
heavily in the concluding Allegro movement. 
But he was very impressive, both in the recitative 
passages and in the sombre, slow cantilenu of the 
first part. The songs with pianoforte were less 
effective, and suffered sadly from poor accompa- 


we areto have a Haydn Symphony in G, Mozart’: | pying. ; 
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sym phor ydn, inG; Mozart, minor; and 
Beethoven, in C minor. It thus gives a bird’s-eye 
‘view over the whole growth of the symphony, 
from the first establishment of the form 
“under Haydn, to its full development under Bee- 
thoven. More and better than this, it comprises 
at least two of the finest products of human 
genius in the symphonic form. Let those to 
whom fwo symphonies on the programme are a 
bugbear, just try the experiment, for once, and 
see if these three symphonies (et praeterea nihil), 
do not give them as much enjoyment as they ever 
got from a concert. 


MUSIC. Poyf 
| FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
| In spite of the bad weather Saturday even- 
ing, Music Hall was crowded for tie fourth 


concert of the Symphony series, for which the 


{ 
programme was as follows: 
Overture to “Euryanthe’”’, 


. Songs with pianoforte, 
“Resignation,” 
Romance from “Spanish Love Songs,” op. 
SE Co ok ow eee ens cece bec o OOnUmAUn 
Symphony No. 2in B flat, op. 53.........- Volkmann 
Soloist, Mr. kmil Fischer. . 


It must be confessed that, as a whole, the 
concert was disappointing, for which feeling 
neither the orchestra nor Mr, Nikisch is to be 
blamed, as the fault lay in the programme 
‘itself,so that the conductor was only indi- 
' rectly responsible for the lack of enthusiasm 
-andinterest. The overture was tinely played, 
and was even more effective than recently in 
the Providence concert. Mr. Nikisch shows 
the same freedom in its interpretation which 
has characterized all his classical readings 
as yet, but here again the result attained 
is thoroughly satisfactory; and the wtn- 
usually slow tempo which he took at the 
appearance of the second theme—in the score 


Litolff 


there is no indication whatever of u change in | 


time—certainly adds greatly to the musical 
interest and picturesque romanticism of the 
work. The airfrom “Euryanthe” is also a 


‘tine number and it was excellently sung by — 


Mr. Fischer, who is always at his’ best in oper- 
‘atic selections, especially those of the more 
distinctly dramatic tendency. Tosuch of the 
listeners as were unfamiliar with the whole 
opera it was doubtless a surprise to perceive a 
marked similarity between the genera! color- 
ing of this air and a great deal of the music 
in “Tannhiauser”’ and “‘Lohengrin.” On hear- 
ing the opera complete. however, this is notice- 
‘ple in a thousand different ways and places, 
aud it only corroborates Wagner’s own state- 
nts as to the very profound intiuence which 
eber’s later works made upon his own dra- 
matically musical tendencies. It is not that 
Wagner can be justly accused ot plagiarism ; 
but the feeling and coloring and general har- 
monic basis of “Lohengrin” is undeniably 
very closely related to that of “Kuryanthe.” 
With this number ended the chiet musical 


interest of the concert, as the other numbers | 
“most evidently exercised a saddening and de- 


pressing effect upon the audience, 
i Mr. Arthur Bird is an exceedingly clever 
‘young musician, who, although born in Cam- 


bridge, has selected Berlin as a place of resi- 
ance, where he has now lived for many years. | 


1ereisno doubt as to his ability; in short, 
3skill in composition is so certain that it 
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ut certainly not in the concert room, and stil 
more certainly not on the programme. of a 


| Byeapuony Contest Their only merit 1s the 
great skill i 


n instrumentation of which they 
give the most undeniable proof. The first, 
“Scene, Orientale,”’ is incomprehensible in 
form, and in substance recalls Bizet with 
extraordinary vividity. curious effect is 


, obtained at the beginning by scales on the 


harp in D minor, with C natural instead of C 
sharp. The instrumentation 1s exceedingly 
fulland rich, and the constantly recurring 
minor second in the wood-wind is very clever, 


but by no means to be considered as Mr. Bird’s | 


invention or exclusive property. The “inter- 


mezzo” is a composition of which it is difticult | 


to speak very seriously. Mr. Bird is said to be an 
especially intimate friend of Moskowski’s, and 
indeed it would appear that the friendly re- 
jations between them have been extended to 
the point where Mr. bird feels himself at lib- 
erty to use his comrade’s ideas wherever he 
sees fit. The ‘‘trio” of the -“‘intermezzo” isa 
most impertinent plagiarism from the Mos- 
kowski “Suite” heard here last year, and the 
whole work is iar from original. If it is in- 
deed the carelessness of friendship to which 
this is due, it would be interesting to know 
whether Moskowski makes inroads upon Mr. 
Bird’s compositions in the same youthfully en- 
thusiastic manner. The fact 1s that these 
slight sketches, as indicated above, do not be- 
long to the concert room at all, and as Mr. bird 
has written a reallv fine “Sympbony in A,” 
and a very clever “Suite,” it is to be regretted 
that he was not represented by one of these 


more complete compositions. Mr. Nikisch, in | 
keeping with his custom of conducting from | 
memory, went to the trouble of learning the | 
Bird by heart, and | 


two compositions of Mr, 
conducted them also without the score. His 


memory is certainly marvellous, and he doubt- | 


less is able to attain results in this way which 


' are difficult if not impossible tothe conductor | 


who is dependent on the score. 


The twosongs were also out of place on aSym- | 
phony programme; the Litolff composition In- | 
stills almost any feeling but that of “resigna-— 


tion,” and the Schumann romance is anything 
but Spanish. Mr. | 
them both in an uninteresting and bored man- 


ner. ‘The pianoforte accompaniments were 


very artistically played by Mr. Max Zach, The 
Volkmann composition would seem to be more 
properly a suite than a symphony. It is also 
dangerously near the borders of the dreary 
desert land of ‘“capellmeister-musik.” ‘The 
tirst movementis clear and comprehensive, 
and it exhibits this corposer’s well-known 
contrapuntal skill in a marked degree, but it 
is not interesting. It is followed by a nonde- 
script allegretto which savors strongly of bal- 
let music, and a mournful andantino which 
contains a wholly unnecessary canon between 
horniand oboe. The poly Ronse forms of imita- 
tion, canon and fugue, all very beautiful when 
properly used as a2 means to an end, but when 
they appear, as the Germans say, “dragged in 
by the hair.” as a sort of advertisement of 


personal technical ability, they can hardly be | 
considered as fulfilling their just destiny. 
e 


The latter part of the symphony is a jumb 
of notes which is doubtless very difficult, to 
play, but still more difficult to listen to, with, 

owever, a distinctly redeeming touch to the 
brilliant coda which closes the work | 

There areanumber of works which have 
not been heard in Boston at all, or not fora 
year or so, which it would greatly interest a 
large number of people to hear during the 
present season—as such might be mentioned: 
Overture to “Genovera,” Schumann: over- 
ture to the “Barbier von. Bagdad,” Peter 


Cornelius (this was played last year); the. 


ing tinh te his fottowieatentremen’ 
compositions of a class which have 
| “dda ges if at all, in a composer’s sketch-book 
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Fischer. moreover, sang | 
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‘that. Mr. Nikisch will see his way to ino 
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‘programmes, For next Saturday the an- | 


nouncement is as follows: ; 
Symphony Ih Gi... wees css ccecssce vecbose cs Hayan 
DenRGRY IGG MINOT. cs adc ee estes ccs MeDaare 
‘Symphony in C minor | 


The concert-goer must not be appalled or 


frightened by the array of symphonies. The 


experiment has been tried—(I believe always | 


with these same threesymphonies)—in a num- 
ber of German cities, and with great success 
and satisfaction to the listeners; even In 
jight-hearted Paris, where the musical 


enthusiast usually demands ‘‘quelquechose - 


de gai’ to establish a contrast in a Clas- 


sical programme, it was listened to most earn- ; 


estly. Such a programme is not only very in- 
teresting, but it is bound to be immensely in- 
| structive. 
ARTHUR WELD. 


——_— ee 


THE SYMPHONY. 


A Good, But Not Great, Programme—Mr. 
Fischer the Soloist- 


Nothing was extremelv great, but every- 
thing was agreeable and worthy, in the 
make-up of the programme of Saturday 
night. It began with the overture to 
‘‘Kuryanthe.’? Weber’s overtures fill a 
niche of their own in the musical reper- 
toire, for various reasons. Firstly, their 
construction is unique. Mozart was the 
first who thoroughly applied the sonata 
form to the overture, and his overtures to 
“The Magic Fiute,’’ ‘‘The Marriage of 
Figaro,’’ ete., are models of symmetry. 
Beethoven discardea this form in most of 
his overtures in faver ‘of the so-called 
“dramatic overture,’?’ but Weber con- 
tinued it; only, in order to give a 
closer connection with the opera it pre- 
ceded, he formed his overture upon themes 
taken from the work itself, presenting 
them as regular ‘‘ehief,”’ ‘‘secondary,’’ 
and ‘‘elosing’’? themes, and developing 
them in sonata style. That he was able to 
do this without producing a ‘‘patch-work’’ 


effect is forever a proof of his musician- | 


ship. Another marvel is the romantic 
effect with which he invested thesé works. 
Mr. Nikisch certainly allowed his senti- 


ment free play both in shading and tempo 


at this concert, and yetin a Weber work 
this isa virtue rather thana fault, for 
both in piano and orchestral numbers, the 
works of this master permit 
liberties to be taken which 
would be out of place in ‘a 
Beethoven composition. When did Weber 
ever write a work in which he did not give 
the horns a chance to display themselves. 
Our hornplayers are excellently balanced, 
and it is not to Mr. Reiter alone that 
credit must be given, for all the brasses 
blended perfectly. ‘The kettledrummer 
has emerged from obscurity with alarm- 
ing suddenness under Mr. Nikisch’s 
régime; im every concert he gives some 
fortissimo effects that would have sent his 
former conductor into agonies of repres- 
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standard of these concerts. 


sive’ gestures. Tn the overture, as in the | 


Volkmann symphony, the effect was a 


jittle overdone, and one feared fer the 


safety of the drum heads, 


Mr. Emil Fischer sang at his very best 
in this concert. lLysiart’s aria, ‘‘Wo berg 
’Ich mich?’’ was given with great drama- 
tic power, and had the additional advan- 
tage of being in line with the overture of — 
the opera whence it was taken, ‘‘Eury- 
anthe.’? Mr. Fischer attains a cantabile 
which is not usual with basst profundi, 
and is able to bring forth some 
excellent contrasts by its judicious 
use. His deepest tones also have. 
& resonance and purity possessed by 
few basses. Flexibility, however, is lack- 
ing in some degree, and the Vivace /eroce 
which ended the aria was not quite as 


| effective as the parts which preceded it. 


In two song's in the later part of the pro- 
gramme, the singer won a success, but IL 
scarcely rank the sentimental work in 
strophe form, by Litolff, as quite up to the 
From such 
works down to Curschmann, then tv Abt, 
and finally to Gumbert, would be only a 
few steps. 

It was very significant to find already in 
the fourth concert of the series a couple 


, of American compositions, and the fact 


augurs well for the protection of the Amer- 
ican muse at the hands of Mr. Nikiseh. 
The works in question were a couple of 


- orchestral episodes by Arthur Bird. The 
first was the best. It was an ‘‘Oriental 


scene,’’ and admirably presented the Nast- 


ern vein of music. It must be borne in) 
mind that in this field Mozart, Beethoven 
and others have led us astray by using an | 
amount of percussion that seems 
to intimate that the lazy Orientals 
are fearfully energetic in their 
music. The very term ‘*Turkish music’’ 
(in German ‘‘Janitscharen musik’’) as ap- 
plied to the percussive instruments of the 
orchestra is a misnomer; *‘Chinese music’’ 
would be much nearer the mark, for this 
nation, almost alone of all those of the 
Orient, delights in constant clatter. True 
the Turks, Arabs and Moors have percus- 
sive instruments, but they only use them 
to lightly mark the rhythm, and they 
rather add to than detract from the weird, 
monotonous sadness of the music. The 
forcible counter theme, then, in Mr. Bird’s. 
‘Oriental scene,’? and the sudden and 
startling clash of the cymbals are not 
Eastern, although quite permissible fer 
the sake of contrast; but. the chief 
theme is thoroughly characteristic and 
fitting in its wailing melody, odd progres- 
sions and well established rhythm. The 
harp had plenty of work to do, and it is 
unneceesary to say that in Mr. Schuecker’s 
hands all was well done. The violins were 
exquisite in their work, and the bass clar- 
inet also deserves a word of praise. The 

reading of the work again from memory 
(what a mnemonical fiend our new con- 
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The expected cry that the gentleness of Herr 
‘Nikisch was notable in the lack of precision of 
the Symphony orchestra’s execution is already 
up and about, in gooc, healthy condition. If 
there be morethan report in it, it is proof that the 
only way to get the best of work out of the artists 
is to treat them like school boys, and discipline 


‘7% them. “here have been rumors in past geuera- 
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‘eert was interesting from iirst to last, and 
“is to be succeeded next Friday and Satur- 
“day by one of yet greater interest, for in 


thove n, the orchestra will portray the rise, 
“progress and vulmination of the symphonic 


c.g il 
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‘the history of music. 
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thr ze symphonies, by Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 


,ashape that developed to its ecul- 
“mination more rapidly than any other in 
Louis C. Evson. 


pect that Kneisz] would do anything of that sort, 
but it might be advisable for Mr. Higginson to 
employ a disciplinarian as well as a musician. 


' Now there is John L. Here he is out of purse, 


a. 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


J mw 
FOURTH CONCERT. 


The programme rendered by the Symphony 
Orchestra last evening was: Weber,—Overture, 
(Euryanthe); Weber, — Air, -““Wo berg, ich 
mich?” from Euryanthe; Arthur Bird,—Orien- 
tal Scene, and Intermezzo and Trio (first time 
in Boston); songs with pianoforte. Littolf,— 
“Resignation.” Schumann,— Romanza from 
“Snanish Liebeslieder,”. op. 138; Volkmann,— 
Symphony in B flat. 

The episodes by Arthur Bird are charmingly 
reminiscent of the composer’s thoughts, with- 
out being in any mocking bird sense of the 
term plagiaristic. The composer’s treatment 
of the orchestra is that of a masterly musician. 

Mr. Emil Fischer hasa remarkably pliant 
and voluminous bass voice, but his habits of 
vocalism are unmistakeably teutonic and at 
times so spasmodic as,to be anything but agree- 
able. His rendering of the Weber aria ws 
most commendable for his fluen. master, of 
its difficult roulades and the songs by Schu- 
mann and Littolf were well interpreted. 

The orchestral selections were rendered with 


1 all the fidelity that one could desire. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


’ 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


Y. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER QTH, 


PROGRAMME. 


HAYDN. SYMPHONY in G, No. 15. (B. & ff.) 


Adagio; Allegro._Largo.— 
Minuet (Allegretto).—Allegretto con spirito. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in G minor. (K. 550.) 


Allegro molto..~Andante.— Minuet.— 
Allegro assai. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor. 


Allegro con brio..Andante con moto, 
Allegro (Scherzo).—Allegro. (Finale). 
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‘the history of music. 


ietor is!)'Was most worthy, both in 
‘range chief theme, and in the languor 


s 


the close. The second work was entitled 


‘Intermezzo and Trio. It is built in t ‘up and about, in good, healthy condition. If 
‘there be more than report in it, it is proof that the 


only way to get the best of work out of the artists 


shape with which Brahms has replaced th 
Beethoven Scherzo. It represents the bod 
of a scherzo, then a trio in contrast, th 
instead of repeating the entire scherz 
(and thése repetitions are contrary to the 
musical spirit of our age), it goes at once 
te a coda founded chiefly upon the scherzo, 
Mr. Bird’s intermezzo possessed a beauti-. 
ful theme for violins and some effective | 
eboe work, both excellently performed, | 
the former instruments being used in very | 
high positions and in harmonics. It did' 
not impress me, however, as being so 
entirely original as the ‘Oriental Scene,”’ 
and the first theme was somewhat reminis- 
cent of another work. 

The concert closed with Volkmann’s 
symphony in B flat, a very genial and 
shapely work. At the very first the bold,, 
brusque style of the chief theme showed’ 
that the reading was to be a virile one., 
The development of this symphony has its 
dissonances quite a la Schumann, and 


The expected cry that the gentleness of Herr 
Nikisch was notable in the lack of precision of 
the Symphony orchestra’s execution is already 


is to treat them like school boys, and discipline 
them. “here have been rumors in past genera- 
tions that man was only an overgrown boy, but 
there has been some prejudice against accepting 
the conclusion as conclusive. 


I am told that one of the most amiable con- 
ductors—in Germany where amiable conductors 
are very scarce—has a conrert meister who is not 
in the least averse to rushing across the platform 
and punching another musician’s head, and that 
in that way the amiable leader has a wonderfully 
well-trained orchestra. Now one could not ex- 
pect that Kneis2l would do anything of that sort, 
but it might be advisable for Mr. Higginson to 
employ a disciplinarian as well as a musician. 
Now there is John L. Here heis out of purse, 
and out of luck, and he would be able to enforce 
order. Itis only an humble suggestion, but it 
ought to be endorsed by those who are so much 
in a hurry to announce that if Herr Nikisch does 
not look out he will lose the hold on his orches- 


affords a fine contrast to the melody of the | tra, and instead of inartistic freedom, have no 


themes. The march-like secend move 
ment was given with ineffable aaintiness 
and the quaint effects of horns combined, 
with oboes, the coquettish reappearance of 
the chief theme pizzicato upon the 
strings and the fragmentary close were all 
well done. 

The third movement gave the wood-4 
wind (and horn) some golden opportuni- 
ties which were not neglected. ‘Lhe oboe 
is the most prominent instrument here, 
and M. Sautet played splendidly. The 
horn seconded the theme with most refined 
shading, and clarinets and flutes were 
equally excellent in their less important 
phrases. ‘The transformation of the sim~ 
ple and tender melody of this movement, 


into the rollicking theme of the finale wasf 
executed by the orchestra to perfection 


and Mr. Nikisch gave the gradual accele 
ando and crescendo just the right readin 
The finale was full of genial humor an 


animal spirits, and the power of the tim 


pani may perhaps be condor 1. The con- 
cert was interesting from iirst to last, an 

is to be succeeded next Friday and Satur- 
day by one of yet greater interest, for in 
three symphonies, by Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, the orchestra will portray the rise, 
progress and culmination of the symphonic 
form, a shape that developed to its cul- 
mination more ra,idly than any other in 
| Louis C. Exson. 
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unity atall. | 


THE SYMPHONIES. — 
FOU RTH CONCERT. ay 


The programme rendered by the Symphony 
Orchestra last evening was: Weber,—Overture, 
(Euryanthe); Weber, — Air, ‘Wo berg, ich 
mich?” from Euryanthe; Arthur Bird,—Orien- 
tal Scene, and Intermezzo and Trio (first time 
in Boston); songs with pianoforte. Littolf,— 


“Resignation.” Schumann,— Romanza from | 
“Snanish Liebeslieder,” op. 188; Volkmann,— — 


Symphony in B flat. 

The episodes by Arthur Bird are charmingly 
reminiscent of the composer’s thoughts, with- 
out being in any mocking bird sense of the 
term plagiaristic. The composer’s treatment 


of the orchestra is that of a masterly musician. 


Mr. Emil Fischer hasa remarkably pliant 
and voluminous bass voice, but his habits of 
vocalism are unmistakeably teutonic and at 
times so spasmodic as to be anything but agree- 
able. His rendering of the Weber aria ws 


most commendable for his fluent master, of | 
its difficult roulades and the songs by Schu- | 


mann and Littolf were well interpreted. 


The orchestral selections were rendered with | 


all the fidelity that one could desire. 


—_ 


Rest. Sasa. ore cab wedi ities < Oa ee oe 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1LS89-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor, 


Y. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER QYTH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


HAYDN. SYMPHONY in G, No. 15. (B. & Gf.) 


Adagio; Allegro.—Largo,— 
Minuet (Allegretto).—Allegretto con spirito, 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in G minor. (K. 550.) 


Allegro molto.._Andante.— Minuet.— 
Allegro assai. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor. 


Allegro con brio.—Andante con moto,— 
Allegro (Scherzo).—Allegro. (I inale), 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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toward those older and wiser critics who insist upon 
‘alge ote sobaga Bo “7004 erg in Lv Frases jg. These meet ad- 
° ! verse criticisms 0 r. sch’s interpretations with 
New Lamps for Old allusions to “dryasdusts,’’ meaning the onearrntiae 
By this time it may be fairly presumed that the new | critics. But this is no argument, and there is nothing 
director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. sein nap pa Fae dee ere a —. jo insists 
7 ; . _ | upo e older method of interpretin eethoven, as 
Arthur Nikisch, has afforded as favorabie an OPPOs the work of. a ‘“‘dryasdust,”’ than thetic would bein 
tunity as we shall have for making a general estimate | emphasizing the criticism that favors the newer method 
of his gifts and methods as a conductor. It is possible | ag the work of a “moist-as-pap.” In such things the 
that he may have yg that he has not as yet mani- | truth is not to be reached by calling names, or by in- 
fested here, and it 1s also likely that he may have some | sisting that what is a matter of factis merely a matter 
pleasurable surprises in store for us; but, on the whole; | of opinion. . 
itis reasonable to believe that he has shown us all that We object to have Beethoven modernized, just as we 
he has to show of the artistic impulses that guide him } should object to have a modern mansarde roof \placed 
when standing before his orchestra, baton in hand. upon a Greek temple. The thing is out of, place, and 
That he has ex ibited any very marked tulent for Ccarry- is, moreover, ridiculous. A musical sentimen that 
ing the good work of his immediate predecessor } did not exist in Beethoven’s time should not be foisted 
orward to still better, achievements can scarcely be] on his music. We are not willing to have Beethoven 
onceded. On the contrary, the orchestra is beginning j translated for us as Pope translated the rugged Homer 
o show the unfavorable results of a discipline that are J into the sugary Saatant language and the literary style 
not sufficiently exacting, and its performances are | that prevailed in the time of good Queen Anne. Pope’s 
slowly but surely losing, not only the high, perhaps too }« jjiad” is a very pretty poem, but itis not Homer; 
falling in their earlier precision, clearness an fine bal- | put itis not Beethoven. Itis barely possible that Bee- 
ance of tone color. It seems to be a principle with Mr. f thoven should have marked itas Mr. Nikisch reads ‘it; 
Nikisch to interpretin one invariable vein, and that &@ | put ashe did not, we feel justified in declining to ac-| 
ein inspired by his own feeliug of the moment, The cept the innovation, especially as the change adds noth- | 
result is a mannerism of style that must at last become ing of value to the work, and also especially as we be- | 
ppressive by its monotony, and which must inesitnnly lieve that Beethaven knew what he wanted and was. 
suggest too much of »r. Nikisch aud too little of | canable of indicating it. We have had many readings 
Beethoven, of Mozart or of “iendelssohn, and 80 oP of Hamlet, but nobody has as yet attempted to enact. 
through the long list of »omposers of the older school. J the part in a purely modern spirit, or in any spirit 
The ritardandos, the ritenutos and the rubatos in which oe Ry while it preserves the customary suit of black, | 
he indulges to excess are becoming wearisome, and &/ would connect the costume with the present taste in| 
sugary Beethoven and a treacly » endelssohn io —_ dress by adopting modern evening attire, including a 
vedo not know, must, in the end, disagree serlously | opush hat and patent leather congress gaiters. Music 
vith the musical stomach. should be interpreted in the spirit of the age in which 


Already do we begin to yearn for the composers, | ; 90 id He ony amis 
pure and simple: unadorned of a pretty anachronistic | \° bad birth ;—at all events, it should not have fastened 


ticking outof which they could have had noconception, | upon it a style that was notin existence when it was 
nd in which, therefore, 1° could not have desired to | 


written, 


, ' Of thig question of ‘feeling,’ and of what may be 
ave thelr music decked. ‘The style in which s sent found in a composer that was hever found before, there 
‘hopin is hardly the style suited to the reading of more hente e - pare me, 4. phe py a oy EH 
‘igorous composers who lived and wrote before Chopin- | . ntitied t re oo dete ston to his: feeling: To Ate oe 
jsin was impressed upon musical art and musical taste. angele Ah adm opto rl gy egg 5  nole. field of 
Surel, to interpolate into virile Beethoven the feeling | M14 <¢ Serious o MOTTON 5 TOF I Tae nee reainl thal 
hat permeates effeminate Chopin is not only a mi stake || classical music open to the caprices of indivi lua eel- 
but # perversion of artistic propriety; and yet this is | ing; and relegating the feeling of the poe a a ~ | 
vhat \ r. Nikisch does constantly. With allof Mendels. Mckgrousd, Every greet Cote ts ts vd Pb Fo 
son’s delicacy, tenderness and dilletantism he had a ticular style and touc ate, Ww is nine SOO aakens in 
horror of the super-sentimental; but »r. Nikisch feels | °l¢ry Se apa arya . Fraus Hale in Correasio. The 
Mendelssohn otherwise than Mendelssohn felt him. | Rmbrandt, no S tocomuinse ch arede aintur thy hike 
self, and therefore subjects him to that sweetening pro- | €Xpert py ak ta ‘aneekt! Os te) 1 voxhibited’” ia 
‘ess and that disjointed rubato treatment which, com- pagel etcie de oe a eh Pp Shih a: aeens ace bts 
ined, reduce him to a species of musical brokencandy.{ Nis work; | tm o. Se he’ mistaken. | 
Vhere the composer seasons his own music, and no | whose rigors 7: bh, oy leokentindin shit’ ia She | 
one Was more careful and more rigid than was Bee-| To inject ong oh Soto Ge comnachin Gat is detected 
hoven in putting into his works just that quater and onaracterian’ mai eae 4. e eene Fela that be bas 
quality of seasoning he desired, itis scarcely justifiable | #6 once. - au Beethoven, why should not wr. 
uchange the flavor of his music for the mere sake of made a Pad 7 “et > pega fe A ctoenam also make 
imparting a new taste to it. Beethoven was constantly Lang, or | - sel » tthe old Beethoven disa 
quarrelling with his publishers for carelessness in their new finds, untit a ith ons the past was wh olly 
omitting or misplacing the expression marks in his | pears, and sath mr of lace? We have only to 
music, and he was so particular in placing a mark unacquainte ye , € th fifth symphony throughous 
wherever it could in any wise indicate his intentions re- change the marking 0 he : y f I m the one it tells 
yarding any work asa whole, that he léft but littie| to make it tell quite anoles tony ny ot to the “feel- 
room for misunderstanding, and as little necessity for | at present. But when wee ae ee discover that it ip 
reading between the lines.. A composer who marked | ing” that res abe ~ Tera aemineeney very. mack 
asf eely and as fluently as Beethoven did would never | very restricted, that he he heth it be Beethoven 
have omitted to indicate a slower tempo for the second | in the same spirit, and that whe . os the same 
theme in the “Coriolanus” overture, or a pesante on| Mendelsson, siozart, or evell art en 4 > ten eneene 
each of the first three notes of the C-minor symphony | mark on them all. we nyo — coampbecte? sad et 

lif he had desired them. Therefore would it be wiser in find exactly the same h ng tter, we are confronted by 
r. Nikisch to refrain from further enlightening us | last, when we analy oe Aye rpene” At pers the great mas- 
upon the way in which he feels Beethoven, upon the | the fact that, according to ia tele morbid propensit 
manner in which he thinks the composer ought to have | ters were nearl unas wd oD Be tna ht rm with 
marked his music, and to let us hear it as it was written | for highly sentimenta! ratien Sond oer mace ey 
und colored by Beethoven himself. their second themes; that no heed elle apeicvand 
Some stress has been laid in certain quarters upon | differed in point of style, they wen’ Berle thing with 
the license that Weber accorded to conductors in inter- in making their works & rd Now we bave a belief 
preting a work; but, though Weber was undoubtedly | the same quality of Sand " * Beethoven and \ozart 
entitled to the right of gaving such license to readers of | that what ~r. Nikisch finds in eet Beethoven and 
his own music, he had no such right, nor did he exer- and the other great Se hae. Wikisoh 
cise it, to give like license to readers of Beethoven. nozart, and so on, but is ah ing to old methods in 
Moreover, Weber had no very great admiration for] [tis nots question of adhering b f following tra- 
Beethoven, and his authority is the very last to bring | obedience to conservative prejgclove ; ° poset aay be 
to bear upon the interpretations of the greater master. In | dition for tradition’s sake, no ~ on ropriety, of 
this connection we may make a passing reference he: gained KA re aos hag p omer ol Mt aH le 
ene impatience Chow ney FOUBE An inexperienced crit'c# hatmed by a certain critic of ‘“occult’’ proclivities that 
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SYMPHONY QORCHESTRA, 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR. 
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First 
Younc PEOPLES PoPULAR 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18TH, AT 2.30. 


* eo e —————- 


BOSTON 


Programme. 


OVERTURE. ‘‘Barber of Seville.’’ ROSSINI 


ARIA. (Samson and Dalila. ) 


SAINT-SAENS 
VIVE. ALVES, 


a) SIEGFRIED IDYLL. , , ; : : WAGNER 


b) “INVITATION TO DANCE.” ; WEBER-BERLIOZ 
CONCERT FANTASIE for FLUTE and ORCIIESTRA on themes from the 
Opera “Oberon.”’ ‘ . ; ; DEMERSSEMAN 
(First time.) 


MONS. MOLE. 

SONGS witTi PIANO. 
VE. ALVES. 
OVERTURE. ‘‘Rienzi.”’ ‘ ‘ WAGNER 
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SOLOISTS: 


MME. CARL ALVES, 
MONS. CH. MOLE. 
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r YW" . ' eden ‘ , = 
TICKETS, with reserved seats, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00. 


Now on sale at 
Music Hall. 


there are no traditions of music; but if Moschelles and 
others have made known to us the precise manner in 
which Beethoven’s symphonies were played under his 
own direction, it is hard to see that they have not pro- 
vided traditional readings for us; and if Mr. Nikisch 
ignores the information thus conve ed, he inferentially 
informs us «wine hasaclearer view of Beethoven's 
intentions that was possessed by the composer himself. 
New methods are not to be applied to Beethoven. 
Better playing, greater observance of the nuances, 
higher finish in technical style,—yes; but new readings, 
no. Mr. Nikisch may show us what fantastic things 
may be done with these great works; he may show us 
how, by @ change of punctuation, an affirmative 
sentence may be made to become negative and still re- 
main intelligible and intelligent; he may show us how 
they may be perverted and yet be interesting, even 
beautiful, but thatis all. To turn them into musical 
anagrams by inverting their component parts and still 
retain sense may be ingenious; but although nothing 
is added or taken away, and all the original materials 
are used, the original meaning 1s gone, wud itis that 
which is valuable and that which we want. It does not 
Man any argument about new or old to prove this 
et. 


That many like Mr. Nikisch’s innovations fs indubita. | 


ble; that many think that they have found and felt in 
Beethoven what Mr. Nikisca has found and felt may 
pass without question; put this proves nothing except 
that Mr. Nikis¢h, has satisfied a certain taste to which 
‘is opposed another taste quite as worthy consideration. 
In conclusion, if it be claimed that the world is not yet 


cidedly enlightened regarding what he is not and can- 
not be; and so, if we are not sure of his precise mean- 
ing, we are more fortunate in respect to what must be 

perforce, Wholly foreign to any meaning he could 
possibly have intended. We are livingina sensational 
art ora, in which the taste has become jaded and craves 
for pepper and spices to stimulate it into activity. 
Then, too, youth is iconoclastic and exuberant in en- 
thusiasm. With maturity comes reflection, with refles- 
tion comes introspection, and with introspection comes 
diftidence, which in turn is succeeded by wisdam. 


The Boston Symphony Concerts. 


The three symphonies announced for the fifth conc2rt 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in Music Ball, last 


bed 
} 


| 


exactly certain regarding what Beethoven is, it is de- band much tempo rubato inthe slow movement; but 


iw 


~- 


i 


night, did not deter the public from atiending, for there | 
was avery large audience, which not only listened to | 


the symphonies with unbroken interert and manifest 
pleasure, but which was the most enthusiastic audience 


of the season thus far. It did not always ‘appiaud in ~ 


the right places,” but it did so very often, ani became 
frequently excited to a degree rare in the attendance at 
a sjmphouy concert. The performances opened 
with Haydo’s beautiful and perenbially fresh 
symphony in G, No 13 of the Breitkopf and Haeriel 
edilion, which, strangely enough, had not been heard 
at these concerts before. The programme Calls it @ 
“pretty” work, but it is more than this, forit is full of 
noble thonghts worked out with a flexible freedom of 
musical learning that is scarcely known in this day 
which looks back upon Haydn wi-h a smiling toleration, 
as if graceful paivete and simplicity were his oul 
attributes. Jn view of Mr. Nikisch’s earlier readings, 
it was not unreasonible to anticipate, with sone 
alarm, that he might attempt to modernize Haydn, 
but euch anticipations were delightfuliy disappointed, 
for he not oniy gave a reading that was at once Bympa- 
thetic and virile, but with a most welcome absence of 
that sugary weakness that 1s too olten made to pars 
current for Haydn. Jt was a brilliant and exception- 


| ally fine plece of work from beginuing to end, and, on 


the whole, one of the most satists ing interpretailons of 
a Haydn symphony ever heard here. The allegros were 
perhaps given a little faster than Haydon tutended ane 
‘han the musicians of his day conlu have been Bul 
jected to, especially hig contrabarso players ; but beyonce 
this no iiberties were taken with the work that }i 
did not bear easily and naturally. The slow movemeni 
in partienlar was given with exquisite expressivenes 
and richness ot effect. The heariy applause bestowe: 
upon the performance of this muvement, and in fact o1 
he whole symphony, was fully earned and fairly de 
-erved. Mozart’a great symphony in G minor tollowec 
nd recetved equally fine and equally eympatheti 


treatment, the only fault being in the slowness 
with which the opening bara were taken, anc 
ihe [retarding of the theme whenever it appeared, 


which deprived the movement of much of ifs spirit and 
aparkle, and at last became monotonous and affected. 
The lovely andanie was accorded a beautiful reading, 
sometimes lacking In delicacy in the performance but” 
un: xceptionabie in intention. The minuct had one of 
ine wost impressive readings it had ever obtained here, | 
and} othing could have been more la harmony with the | 
sent ment of the finale than the interpretation it recelv- | 
ed. Ino fact, the performances of these two symphonies 
were the most gratifying successes tnat Mr. 
Nikisch had hitherto achieved with the older wmasé- 
ters. The whole ended with Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony. Here, however, asif to make up for the 
reserve and discretion he had shown toward Haydn 
and Mozart, Mr. Nikisch began atthe very outset to 
modernize Beethoven. He exaggerated the opening 
bars ina grossly melodramatic way that made them 
almost absurdly eensational. The whole of the move- 
ment was broken up ia respect to time,ina way and 
with an effect that was vulgar and tasteless, not 
to use 80 harsh a word = as impertinent. 
Beethoven ia evident!y not Mr. Nikisch’s strong 
point, and besides Beethoyin, as filiered through 
Mr. Nikisch, is by no means as interesting as Beethoven, 
pure and simple. An unpleasing, blatant and theatri- 
cal color was imparted to the whole symphony. It was 
doubtiess exciting enough, and it stirred the audienc? 
to a pitch of unwonted enthusiasm; but it was re- 
gretable, none the less. There was much ritardando 


the effect here was not #8o coarse and 60 
inappropriate as it was in the wonderful 
first allezro, of which the life and movement 
were exasperatingly distorted. I: may be difficult to 
say what is exacily the right reading of this move- 
mont, but it is by no means as difilcult to reach the con- 
clusion that Mr. Nikisch’s reading is radically a wrong 
one. By and by the gifted conductor will, by experl- 
ence, come to the conclusion that it is wiser to 
read Beethoven as he is than according to some 
modern theory of what he ought tobe. The scherzo 
was on the whole the best intepreted movement, and — 
the grand break into the finale was given with magni- 
ficent largeness, but the tawdry theatrical element per- 
vaded the reading as a whole, and, despite the amazing 
force and brilliancy with which it was worked up 
toward the end, the movement dragged by reason of 
the frequent breaks in the time. There were power 
and evident deep and careful thought In the 
view Mr. Nikisch presented of the work, but it 
was a mistaken one. Too great an effort was 
made to make the symphony = say something 
that was not jin it to say; to sqneeze some. 


thing more out of it than was found there before. 
To paraphrase a familiar saying, it was splendid, but it | 


‘which manifested its 


was not Beethoven. However, it pleased the audience, | 
delight by a storm of ap-— 
plause and shouts of bravo, and by calling. 
the conductor forward several times to bow 
his acknowledgments; buf, nevertheless, the 
judicious could not but grieve. At the next 
concert, the eclections are to be overture, “Ana- 
creov,” Cherubini; Concerto for violincello, Eckert, 
Roapzodie Novegtenne, Svensden (first time); **Kol | 
Nideri,” for violloncelio and orchestra, Bruch (first | 
time); and Symphony fa F, Goetz. The soloist will be | 
Mr. Leo Schultz. 


The following remarks Of the Milwaukee’ 
Sentinel require no introductory comment: | 
“The funniest of all boycotts 1s that insti ated 
by the Milwaukee Musicians’ Society against 
the Arion Club. At all concerts, except that 
for which the incomparable Boston ovo y 
orchestra is engaged, the Arion Club has em-_ 
ployed local musicians for orchestral use, 
with such additions from Chicago as have 
been indipensable. Last year the club ep. 
gaged the Boston Symphony orchestra for 
one concert, and this season for an 


- Believing that Milwaukee fiddlers and ; in 
ers are good enone for MY tenear ,0ple 
1av 


the local musicians e met, bra 
unanimously resolved not to play for 
Arions for less than $25 for | ‘mz 
each concert. This 1s prohibitory. At. 


| the orchestra. 
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: N ikisch’s Trio of Symphonies 
— “Young People’s Popular.” 


The Bostonians to be Welcomed at the 
Boston in Lyric Successes. 


Nye and Riley—Tonight’s Ooncerts— 
Preludes and Echoes. 


It was a very substantial bill of fare that 
Mr. Nikisch. set before his audience yester- 
day. Three symphonies made up the pro- 
gramme, and, in spite of what had been 
said regarding the educational value there- 


of, agood many people shook their heads 


and declared that for once those who are 
privileged to sit within sight of the Leip- 


“wg conductor’s baton would have a fit 
But the results | 


of classical indigestion. 







| to 


the finale was so magnific 
and so roused the audience — 
eager listening, that no review of this ps 
orable concert would be adeauate whi 
did not record this fact, and express new ad- 
miration for the marvellous way in which 
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ithis great orchestra, as under a wizard’s 


| 


ft thought and 
genius. 


wand. 1s made to express the highest 
aspirations of Beethoven’s 


‘There was enthusiastic apprecia- 


‘tion for the achievements of the concert. 


Though the programme was longer than 


usual, they were but few in number who 


justitied Mr. Nikisch’s expectations, and not | 


was an educational programme, to be sure, 
but one to be enjoyed by all lovers of good 
music, whatever their relative knowledge 


or attainments. Those who were most fa- 
miliar with the works of the great masters 
interpreted last evening were, it is safe to 


‘say. the most delighted. But even the nov- 


ice in musical art must have caught some- 
thing of the thought and spirit of Haydn 
and Mozart and Beethoven, set forth as 
they were with marvellous accuracy of 
effect and the greatest artistic skill. 

' Therise and progress of the symphony 
was clearly illustrated by the presentation 
Haydn’s symphony in G, 
No. 13, Mozart’s symphony in G minor and 
Beethoven’s Fifth symphony in C minor. 
This was, of course, 


A Programme of Cumulative Interest, 
and any sense of weariness that might have 
beep felt had a trio of large works of less 
Significance been offered was agreeably 


avoided last evening. Entire justice 
was given to “Papa Haydn’s’ flow- 
ing measures; the familiar largo 


could hardly have been interpreted with 


more breadth,evenness and fulness of tone— 
expression and the allegretto, taken at one 
of the briskest of paces. afforded delightful 
evidence of the orchestra’s skilland the 
direetor’s art in gaining new effects from 
effects from the best-known themes. Mozart 
could hardly have been more aptly repre- 
sentedithan bythe G minor symphony,which 


the fears of these timorous gentlemen. It | ~pose who are numbered among the unsuc- 


— 


eto 


did not remain to the close, and thus carry 
away with them the memory of one of the 
noblest interpretations ot the great finale to 
the Beethoven syinphony that has ever been 
given in this musical city. 

This week Mr. Nikisch is to give a pro- 
gramme that, whatever else it may lack, 
will assuredly not be wanting in novelty. 
One would say that the director had it in 
mind to alternate standard works with the 
achievements of latter-day composers in his 
concert arrangements. Svendsen’s ‘Nor- 
wegian Khapsody” (given for the first time) 
and Cherubini’s ‘‘Anacreon”’ overture are 
to be performed by the orchestra. The 
symphony will be Goetz’, in F 
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Mr. Leo | 


Sé¢hultz, the soloist of the occasion, will be | 


heard in a’cello concerto by Eckert, and 
Tlax Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,’” for violinceilo 
and orchestra—both of these works being 
new here. ‘The 


First ‘*Weunc People’s Popular’? 


is tooccuron Wednesday afternoon next, 
and will prove an event of great interest. 


cessful seekers after Symphony tickets will 
now have an opportunity of hearing the or- 
chestra to exceptional advantage. The 
overture to ‘The Barber of, Seville.” the 
overture to “Rienzi.” the “Siegfried” idy), 
and Berlioz’ brilliant arrangement of 
Weber’s ‘Invitation to the Dance’’—these 
are certainly admirable selections. Mme. 
Car! Alves is to sing an aria by Rossini, and 
a series of songs to planoforte accompan1- 
ment, and Mr. Charles Mole is to be heard 
in a new fantasy for flute and orchestra on 
9) 


‘themes from Weber’s "Oberon. 


many account his best work in_ this line, | 


and the performance, in its delicacy and 

fineaess of appreciation of the composer’s 

me : ht, was a great ashievement indeed. 
u 


————— 


e@ greater triumphs of the occasion | 


were gained with Beethoven. Noone who 


isat all a student of music 1s ignorant of 
the rank which this Fifth symphony holds 






the works of the great master. And 
: retation Was worthy the master- 
. Where all was done so well it is dif- 
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cert Was: 
Haydn, Symphony in G, No.13. (B. & H.) 
Mozart, Symphony in G minor. (K. 550.) 


Beethoven. Symphony No. 5, in C minor. 


There was no soloist. 

There is no doubt that the first announce- 
ment of this programme startled the town; it 
was generally condemned. It was felt that 
as a community we had cast off our leading 
strings in music, that there was no need to 
receive so direct an object lesson on the form 
of the symphony, especially as Mr. Nikisch 
was passing the fifth out of twenty-four pro- 
grammes without having shown as much toler- 
ance towards composers other than German as 
did Mr. Gericke. But the programme found 
favor, the Friday afternoon audience crowd- 
ed Music Hall, admission tickets even being 
at a premium some time before the hour of 
| beginning the rehearsal, while the attendance 
on Saturday evening has seldom been 
equalled. ‘Thus did Mr. Nikisch demon- 
strate not only that fhe regular habitues of 
Boston symphony concerts are music lovers, 
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opportunity to hear one of the plainest and 
strictest of programmes into which the per- 
sonal element (as represented by the soloist) 
did not protrude. Let those who have here- 


totore cavilled atthe sincerity of Boston sym- | 
phony audiences forever hold their peace,and | 


if the proceeding deprives some of our para- 


graphers of a principal resource it does not | 


matter. 


_ Mr. Nikisch, having planned a historical | 


| programme, made a wise juxtaposition of 
works. The less well-known Symphony in 
_Gby Haydn illustrates the eminent clearness 
of form, the melodic beauty, the naturalness 
and the gayety of the father of instrumental 
' music; the G minor of Mozart 1s a lofty ex- 
ample of that composer’s elegant musical 


‘diction, while its preponderating mood con- 


The programme of the fifth symphony con- | 


but that the city in general is so musically | 
cultured and earnest as to eagerly grasp an > 
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such a procedure. | bape |S. 
The reading of the Fifth Symphony was in- 
tensely vigorous, dramatic, and, at the en-— 
trance into the finale, of unparalleled dignity 
and breadth. The opening chords, in which 
Beethoven depicts the knocking of fate, were i 
made very effective by Mr. Nikisch’s manner 
of continuing the tone, and the way in which 
they were phrased on their repetition,though 
a departure from custom, has its justification 
in the free conception of the movement as a 
whole. ‘The characteristics of emphasis, 


ee 


separable from Mr. Nikisch, were bestowed 
upon this interpretation of the symphony 
only, as it seemed to us, to make it more 
noble. Certamly the lead up to the finale, 


and the whole of that movement, were per- 





_trasted well with the example from ‘happy — 


Haydn, which it followed, and the noble 
Fifth of Beethoven, up to which! it led. It 


would have been worth while to have trans- | 


ported Haydn from his Walhalla to hear his — 


gentle musie played as Mr. Nikisch played it; | 


What would the old master, who ambled 
through thirty years of quiet life at’ Ester- 
haz, writing symphonies for an orchestra of 
Sixteen, have said on hearing so much tone? 


| Of course he would have been delighted.. 


The G-minor Symphony, which was played 
as first written,namely, without clarinets, was, 


| barring the too slow tempo of the first move- 


—— 


formed with extraordinary effect, The 
scherzo was a triumph for the basses, who 


‘not only gamboled in time and tune, but 
/' made a superb noise about it. 


The play- 
ing of tne band throughout the concert 
calls for no adverse comment; in several dé 
partments, notably the ’cellos in the Haydn 
symphony, and the wood-wind in the: andante 
of Beethoven’s Fifth there was superlative 
excellence. The audience at the close of the 
coneert recalled Mr. Nikisch several times 
with unwonted enthusiasm, many even 
cheering; the evening as a whole was an 
occasion to be remembered. The next pro- 
sramme contains three novelties, two of 
which will be presented by one of the new 
‘cello players of the orchestra, Mr. Leo. 
Schulz, who came with Mr. Nikisch from. 
Leipzig. In full it is: Cherubini, Overture, — 
‘A nacreon ;”’ Eckert, concerto for violoncello 
(first time); Svendsen, Norwegian Rhapsody 
in A (first time); Bruch, Kol Nidrei for vio- 
loneello and orchestra (first time); Goetz, 
Symphony in F. | 
THE FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
On Saturday night Mr. Arthur Nikiscn pre- | | 
| 


- a 


sented the following remarkable programme | 


| to the patrons of the Symphony concerts: 


1) Symphony in G MAJOP. .ceseeceerereaveseves Haydn 
| Symphony in G minor... .ceceseeeeseee ess» MOZatt | 
Symphony in C minor... 1.6 eeeeeeeeeees Beethoven | 


The widely expressed fear that the public | | 
would be “frightened” by three symphonies | 
was not realized. On Friday afternoon the ' 
whole available standing room was sold out 
an hour before the doors were opened, and on 
Saturday evening the hall was more crowded 
than any concert as yet. Andthe enthusiasm! 
One could hardly believe oneself in cold and 
contemplative Boston, and indeed it 1s a great 


| deal for a Boston audience to unanimously 


spring toits feet and cry out “Bravo! bravo!” 
Yet so they did on Saturday, and it was gen- 
uine, heart-felt and well-earned applause. _ 
The concert may be justly  consid- 
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enough never been heard here before, although 


abroad. Its performance Saturday night was a. 
revelation.. It was as if’ the very soul of the 


itis a constant favorite on the programmes 


gentle-spirited, kindly-humoredold master 


had penetrated every nook and corner of the’ 
whole hall; with an air of bewilderment one- 


looked and saw the orchestra in the black 


coats of. the nineteenth century and not the 
powdered wigs and silk and satin splendor of 
_an hundred years ago. Surely.our hypercriti- 


cal listeners can find nothing to cavil at here! 


has. oddly © 


ae , Sh 
Mae al 
: oy es ae 

eit ae GE! 


‘a dry-as-dust erage to a ial | 
rendering, an t es discuss 


hans * w. " 
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‘further the well-worn topic of “tradition.” 


| 


’ 


No one of the older classical symphonies has | 


ever been so perfectly rendered—so faultlessly | 


conceived and superbly executed at these con- | 


' certs, and it would be difficult to imagine how 


‘anywhere a greater perfection could be at- 
tamed 


The Mozart symphony was also finely ren- 
dered, and here Mr. Nikisch gave a little more 
modern coloring in several instances. Notably 
successful in its effect was the slight rallen- 


tando at the beginning of the principal theme 


on several occasions in the first movement, 
while the menuetto was nothing short of 
superb, and the burst of applause which fol- 
lowed it was a hearty indication of how the 


| LOW) 
| public at large appreciated the interpretation. 
| Mr. Kreh 


biel, the distinguished critic of the 


_ New York Tribune, has pointed out to me the 
- “old discovery of the parallelism (melodic but 
-not rhythmic) between the Mozart finale and 
the Beethoven scherzo,” which is indeed ex- 


traordinary, as the notes are absolutely the 
same. This was one of the many points 


of interest in the programme, and one could 


see that 
| all such details. 


| 
| 


Mr. Nikisch had taken note of 
Naturally enough, the cul- 
mination of this splendid programme was 
reached with the tifth Beethoyen symphony, 
and it may be said at once that so fine a per- 


formance in conception, and even more espe- | 


cially in execution, has never been heard in 
this city. Mr. Nikisch is evidently influenced 


by Wagner’s ideas in the conception of this | 


work, but for that heaven be praised, as at 
last we have heard this work played in such a 
manner that the listener could see what was 
inside the score. ‘The noble—one may say 


‘ colossal—thoughts which pervade this work 


‘were all laid bare with a master hand. 


Es pe- 
cially the first and last movements were 
worthy of all praise, The long ho!ds at the 
opening were grandly impressive, and the 
famous horn passage in the first movement was 
given its true meaning by theslight ritard and 
the accented fortissimo. At the end ot the first 
movement the applause was deafening. ‘The 
romantic coloring of the andante con moto 
was delightful, although in one instance an 
unimportant passage in the second violins was 
exalied toa caniabile at the expense of the 
theme proper. The fascinating 


-violin figures were as clear as crystal. The 


eellos and 


whole concert. 


” 


4 


basses overcame all difticulties 
with apparent .ecase, and every man seemed 
fired with the magnetism which pervaded the 
Much comment has been made 


here on Mr. Nikisch’s short stature, but it 


would be difficult for any man to look more 
imposing ana commanding than he did while 


conduciing this movement. At the end th 
a frase ttaitis beside itself with ent 4\ 
‘rose to its feet and broke into prc ~ 


: scherzo | 
gained new beauties by the flexible rendering | 
‘it received, and the last movement was simply 
gorgeous in its breadth and strength. Th 
great burst of exaltation was given its true | 
meaning~-so manly and so noble-—and the: 
orchestra played as perhaps an_ orchestra | 
- never played before. The exceptionally ditticult | 


is | 


lt has already been pointed out that the “tra. 
ditions” do not come from the composers 
themselves, and more cannot be said. It is 
interesting, however, to read how Weber 
answered a conductor who wrote him for the 
tempi of “Euryanthe.’’ Mr. Philip Hale calls 
attention to this in Saturday’s Home Journal, 
and he Gres the following admirable transla- 
tion of Weber's reply: 

The tempo should not be a “mill-himmer” tyranni- 
cally restraining or urging on, but it should be to the 
piece of music What the beating of the pulse is to the 
lite of man. There is no slow movement in which pas- 


sages do not occur wherea quicker movement is de. | 


manded so as to prevent a seasation of “dragging,” 
There is no presto which does not require a quiet inter- 
pretation of many passages, so that the expression wil] 
not be destroyed by too much huste. We havein 
music no means of Ciearly poiuting out these things. 
‘these rést alone in the breast of the man who feels, 
and if theyare not to be found there, the metronome 
which protects only from gross mistakes will be of no 
avail, neither would be of any assistance the very im- 
pertect indications which I in the richness of the ma- 
terialat hand should try to express more fully. did 


not past experience rorce itself upon me and warn me; | 
In consequence of which | now regard such indications 


as Superfinous and unprotitable, and I fear them, since 
they aré liable to be misunderstood, 


his certainly makes further discussion un- 
necessary in Weber’s case, and there is no rea- 
son toassume that any reasonable composer 
would feel any differently. At all events, by 
far the majority of people at Saturday’s con- 
cert felt that they had got to know the real 
Beethoven at last,and the wonderful music 
gained for them a thousand new beauties 
through Mr. Nikisch’s splendid and thoueht- 


ful interpretation, f 
ey at 


Ce PE Oe ee eRe -spmphony in the second part of a concert in Mu 

Bee Piso Six. | _ | nich, immediately after the orchestra had played 

ot the same symphony in the first part. The effect 

_ BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. wag overwhelming. After the performance, Franz 
The programme of the fifth Symphony concert, 


Lachner stepped upto Liszt and said to him, 
given rs Hy Music Hall last Saturday evening, | «you can do tremendous things with those won- 
was a8 follows: 


: derful ten firgers of yours; but complicated as 
HaaeS he eerey in G (Breitkopf and Hirtel, | the score of the Pastoral symphony is, and clearly 
Mozart: Symphony in G minor (Kéchel, 550). as you play all its minutest details, I’ll tell 
Keethoven: Symphony No. 6, in C minor. 


you one thing you can’t do. You can’: 

Mr, Nikisch’s experiment of making up a pro- | play the simple little first movement of Mozart’s 

gramme of nothing but symphonies had,among oth- | G minor symphony!” Liszt thought a-moment, 

ers, one very singular result. That just those three | and then said, with one of his peculiar smiles: 

s)taphonies, given in the order they were, would / «Why, no! that’s impossible! That viola accom- 
be hugely enjoyed by the larger part of the audi- 


Paniment in the first sixteen measures would 
@é.ce might have been foretold with tolerable cer- take up both my hands, and { should have 
tainty. The curious part of the matter was that, 


nothing left to play the melody and bass with.’’ 
after all that had been said and written in various This shows, at least, what importance two noted 
quarters about the unbearableness of more than 


(née symphony at a concert, this programme drew | g ;omantic come-outer, attributed to this viola 
an audience such as is seldom seen, even at ths | accompaniment. Now, as Mr. Nikisch takes the 
concerts of the Symphony Orchestra, except on leading theme, the pulsating vigor of this accom 
nights when some exceptionally notable virtuos0 | panying figure vanishes completely, and the 
is to perform. So far from this list Of ! whoie impression isenfeebied and cheapened. For 


three symphonies having any terror in it, it the rest, though, the wonderful symphony was 
proved to bo positively an attraction, for the ball 


was literally thronged. This was pretty good 
proof of what pleasure the audience anticipated ; 
and that they got what they came for was evl- 
dereed by their frequent and hearty applause. 
Seldom has the Music Hall been the scene of such 
enthusiasm; no high C of a robustious tenor; no 
breakneck antics of a strong-armed and nimble- 
fingered pianoforte smasher, would have called | «fate knocking at the gate!” 
forth more ardent hand-clapping and vociferous; | 
shouting than were heard on Saturday evening. 
it wag a great experience. 

Of the performance of the Haydn symphony— 
our old, familiar friend of the Harvard Musical 
daye—it can only be said that it was superb at 


the fullest justice. 


peer =r tae cr 


four notes were of asort that could be pub- 
‘ licly repeated; it might act asa wholesoms anti> 
dote to all highflown transcendentalism in muai- 


Nikisch allowed himself to make some quite new, 


The most curious of these, perhaps, was 


Nikisch has yet done here. It was a splendid ex- © fects, 


legitimate and relevant means. The playing was | violin part, during the second variation of the 
tie:y and vigorous, without being melodramatic, 


end what of “romanticism’’ could be imparted to | tion of the theme itself. One could not help won 


musicians, one of them a classicist, and the other | 


Ae 


superbly played, the winuet and finale being done | 


Mr. Nikisch’s reading of the first movement of | 
BKeethoven’s C minor symphony, although wholly | 
distasteful to us, has the authority of precedent. | 
Would, though, that Ries (or was it Schindler?) had | 
never given vent to that grandiose comparison of | 
his between the first figure in this symphony and | 
Would also that | 
| Beethoven’s reply, that his exegesis of those first | 


cal interpretation. In the Andante con moto, Mr, | 


principal theme, to the almost complete extinc- | 


the music was shown forth by a well-directed inci- | dering whence this wholly new cantabile melody | 


siveness of accent and dynamic shading, not by | had come, and, upon the whole, what it was doing 


any modern-transcendental fooling with the | :nere, Butthe splendid manner in which Mr. | 


Haydo minuet being all but encored! | 


take up once more our old complaint against 


‘the martial second theme went far to congole one | 
With the Mozart symphony, however, we Must forgnoh little vagaries. The Scherzo went ad- 
mirably, if the tempo was a little slow at | 


modern romanticism poking its nose into plac38 }yimeg, and wherever Beethoven writes ‘wi | 


where it has no business. We are free to admit poco,” Mr. Nikisch persists in reading 
thattue opening theme of the first movement ‘molto.’ But the Finale was glorious through- 
sounds very lovely at the sentimentally slow tempo ont and carried everything before it. Anything 
at which Mr. Nikisch takes it; So love- ‘more grandly exhilarating were hard to imagine. 
iy, indeed, that one could almost f0r yg audience clapped, stamped and shouted like 
get the quite evident fact that Mozart wad. - 


| 


| 
had no notion of its going so slow (for NO 590M- | mne noxt programme is: Cherubini, overture to | 


poser in his senses would have marked such a ,, Amacreon’”’; Eckert, concerto for ’cello; Svend- 
tempo as “Allegro molto”’), were it not that this gen, rhapsodie norvégienne; Bruch, Kol Nidrei, 
dragging out of the phrase knocks one of the for ’cello and orchestra; Goetz, symphony in F., 
most characteristic ‘points’ in the movement Mr. Leo Schulz will be the ’cellist. 

fatally on the head. Thia is the energetic, pulsat- Nikis 
ing accompaniment on the violas, the original 
and invigorating effect of which has long been fa- 
mous. Here is atrue story in point: Liszt, in his 
virtuoso days, once performed the daring feat 


lty of another fault. He directs 
the Boston orchestra with one hand resting on 
his hip. This attitude causes some of the critics 
more anguish than his eccentric reading of Beet- 
_hoven. They areeven more disturbed than the 


of playing the whole of his own two-hand| (7 oi ti Seople were when Theodore Thomas 


refused to beat time with a ham. (Lowell | 


Courier. 
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Music—The Hegner Matinee. 


_ If a proof were needed that Boston has 


| 


entirely of 


become absolutely classical in its musical 
tastes, that proof was given last Friday 
and Saturday. A programme consisting 
symphonic music and the 


house crowded both at rehearsal and con- 


annals even of Boston. 


cert with enthusiastic audiences—that is” 


an event which is new in the musical 
Yet the concert 


could under nv circumstances have been a 
dull one, for the three symphonies were 


not only melodious in themselves, but 
were in admirable contrast with 
each other. The wit who 


the point of his jest sadly blunted had he 
been at Saturday’s concert. Mr. Nikisch 


is to be congratulated on having achieved | 


|a threefold purpose; he has shown the 


| 
’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


progress of symphony in a most agreeable | 


object lesson; he has demonstrated that 
the great public is deeply interested in the 


proved that in a well selected programme, 


classical music is pleasing even inthe | 


popular sense. -After all, much of the 
classical repertoire (in homophonie style) 
is popular music given in a more extended 
‘and symmetrical form. 

The performance was very effective, but 
not entirely equal. Best of all, in the 
rendering, was the Haydn symphony in G, 
whith began the programme. Mr. Nikisch 
in this thoroughly caught up the simplicity 
and directness of style which is character- 
istic of the father of instrumental form. 
He also showed a keen comprehension of 
the conservative character of the tempz of 
the earlier part of the classical epoch. 
With Hadyn and. Mozart an allegro was 
less rapid, an adagio less languishing than 
with us, and this effect was faithfully repro- 
duced, except that the development in the 


first movement wasa trifle fast and furious 


ee 


—for; Haydn. ‘The largo was read and 
played to perfection. The minuet, pos- 
sessing all the elements of a country 
dance, even to the musette-like drone- 
bass of the trio, was altogether charming. 
The finale could not fail to capture the 


audience, for in the early symphonic days 


this movement, corresponding to the gigue 


which ended the suite (from which the 


| 


symphony was evolved) was always jovial 
and merry, and this work certainly formed 
no exception to the rule. 

Then came the sweetest, purest, and 


most tender of all Mozart’s symphonies— 
'the one in G minor, far more in place here 


than the grand Jupiter symphony (com- 


| povodiat the same time) would have been. 


he development of the chief theme, in 


“the first movement, was splendidly given, 


the contrabasses and violoncellos doing es- 


1 was the soulful andante, and in the 


gpd excellent work. Not less beauti- 
u 


said | 
that ‘‘the duller any music is, the more | 
classical it becomes,’’ would have found | 


nde abi Si che dala : trid of the minuet, the wood wind instru- 
Magnificent Programme of Classical | 


ments shaded their passages in a 
memorable manner. The “dainty 
imitations of the finale, a thor- 
oughly Mozartish example of 
fi ure treatment, were also finely given, 
In scarcely any part of the programme 
could one follow the change of symphonic 
structure better than in the finales of tho 
three symphonies given. The Haydn 
finale, as above intimated, was jovial, the 


finale of the Mozart symphony, although | 
not yet of the grand or intense style which © 


obtained later, was yet not so entirely 
merry as the older type ef ending, while 
the finale of the fifth symphony was lofty 
and heroic to the last degree. 

The performance of the fifthsymphony 
was the partof the programme which 
evoked the greatest enthusiasm, but here 
at least 1 must in great part dissent from 
the popular verdict. The work has been 
better performed in Boston on more than 
one occasion. Its first movement was in- 


| flated, theatrical, bombastic in the high- 


| est degree. 
higher forms; and he has abundantly | with a pause on its fourth note that was 


The very first phrase was read 


distréessingly prolonged, and the famous 
figure was not 45% with unity by the or- 
chestra either. Beethoven said of this 
figure: ‘‘Thus Destiny knocks at the 
door’’ ; but that final mote was as it Destiny 
were trying to kick the door in. 

At the beginning of the second theme 
the horn gave a fierce blast that could 
searcely be represented by less than four 
f’s, but in the development, where this 
same figure is tossed in a fragmentary 
state from string to wind instruments and 
back again, the performance was exquis- 
ite. The oboe phrase atthe recapitula- 
tion of the chief theme, was finely given 
also, but in the coda bizarrerie again held 
sway. The andante was made rather too 
pronounced in its contrasts, and was 
roughly played although applauded to the 
echo. The scherzo was good again, al- 
though the second subject, upon the 
horn was unnecessarily ferocious. 
The bassoon did excellent work 
both in this and the _ preceding 
movemen}. The finale was very efiective 
(and I must decidedly praise the transition 
toit, from the scherzo), for itis the most 
heroic and warlike part of the whole 


ane 


work—far more heroic in fact than the | 


end of the Heroic Symphony—and it bore 
Mr. Nikisch’s treatment ‘‘in King 
Cambyses vein’? very well indeed. lt 
aroused the audience to overwhelming ap- 
plause, and in this case the enthusiasm 
was merited. One must not forget to men- 
tion the wonderful playing of the contra- 
basses in the trio of the scherzo. It was 
something for the artists and the con- 
ductor to be proud of. 


) 


Music. 


Tue FirrH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Haydn 
Mozart.. 


. 


Beethoven....-+.+++. obverse isle xn eo Symphony No. 3. 
The Haydn sympbony (No. 18 in the Breit- lose instead of gain by an 


oteeeeseere -- Symphony inw, No. 13) 
Symphony in G mino»; 


delight in spending their means of effect, such as 
rough and sudden changes in strength of tone and 
tempo (upon which so many modern composi- 
tions depend), upon a music to which only the 
simplest execution does justice.” 

owhere in music is this simplicity more im- 
perativély demanded than in the works of Mo- 
zart.- His melodies are so free, so perfectly bal- 
anced, his harmonies are so constructed, that they 
attempt to give to 


kopf and Haertel Catalogue and the fifty-eighth’ them increased i eendeddion.” Now Mr. Nikischb 


in chronological order) was written in 178 
Paris, where it was engraved by Sieber. 


for has taken liberties in overturés by Beetroven 


It fol-; and Weber for which he has been severely crit- 
lows the six written for the society of La Loge, icized. 


These were chiefly slight changes in 


Olympique, whose concerts were given at the tempo, generally found in connection with second 


‘Tutleries under the patronage of Marie An-, motives and episodes. 
toinette. 


These liberties have 


Written for a foreign orchestra and | found, on the other hand, warm admirers and 


for a foreign taste, this symphony is better | earnest defenders; and the reasons for applaud- 
adapted to the modern orchestra with its full ing instead of condemning are many. But take 


complement of strings than many which _ precede 
it in date of composition. | 


“The art of art,” says Walt Whitman, ‘‘the 


glory of expression .. . is simplicity. Nothing 


is better than simplicity, nothing can make up 


for excess or for the lack of definiteness.” And 
right here is seen.the geniusof Haydn. He takes 


a simple, sportive melody and in its thematic 


treatment, great as is his mastery over counter- 
point, uses his knowledge to cunningly conceal 
his art and to italicize as it were the chosen sub- 
ject. His was the simplicity of Carissimi, who, 
when some one complimented bim upon the 
“easiness” of his music, replied, ‘*Oh, how hard 
it is to write simply.” 

This particular symphony, played last week 
for the first time by the orchestra, is throughout 
a thing of beauty, a pure delight. It is hard to 
say which number is the more pleasing: the 
fresh and brilliant opening, the solemn /argo with 
its rich color, or the trio of the minuet with drone 
bass, and melody given to the violins and oboe. 
Pohl calls the finale, the crown of the work, sim- 
ple as is apparently its rondo form, 

There are critics of the preset day who sneer 
at Haydn and despise his works. ‘They call his 
masses, frivolous; his piano pieces, childish; his 
quartets, old-fashioned. They dismiss his sym.- 
phonies as ‘‘uninteresting,’”’ and they shudder at 
the idea of being obliged to listen to ‘‘The Sea- 
sons.” His works are not deep enough for 
them; they ‘‘mean” nothing; they ‘’portray”’ 
nothing. In his scores they find no ‘‘yearnings,”’ 
no ‘‘struggles against fate,’ etc., etc. Poor Haydn 
and Mozart were foolish enough to believe in ‘‘an 
ideal and independent musical beauty, owing its 
existence to musical sounds alone, free of any liter- 
ary, philosophical, or psychological program.” 
Butask the cultivated musician who plays or sings 
the music of Haydn whether his task is child’s 
play or drudgery. Ask the amateur who with- 
out preconceived theories simply goes to a con- 
cert to listen, whether the music.of Haydn is 
‘‘uninteresting.”’ 

The performance of this sy mphony was a tri- 
umph for the players and the conductor. It was 
the artistic triumph of the evening, and indeed of 
the career of Mr. Nikisch up to this date; for 
his ‘treading’ was as artfully simple as the 
music itself. It was apparently natural and 
spontaneous, without any labored attempt at 
theatrical display. David Strauss, in his *‘Old 
and New Faith,” acutely remarks, that if you go 
to aconcert where a symphony of Haydn is upon 
the program, you may be sure thatif you are dis- 
appointed in it, the fault is in its performance. 
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the first movement of the G minor symphony as 
played under Mr. Nikisch, was it as beautiful to 
the ear that night as it is to the eye upon the 
printed pages? ‘This wonderful child of inspira- 
tion and science is an allegro molto beginning 
with a melody given in octaves to the violins; 
the accompaniment is played by the other 
stringed instruments. 
restrained passion, of quiet intensity, such as is 


found in the first movement of Mozart’s G minor | 
quintet; it is‘direct, going straight to the mark, | 


EEE OOM ™ 


It is an Italian song of | 





as terribly in earnest as many of the musical | 


sentences of the old man Verdi. 


It stands at the | 


very beginning of the symphony. Mr. Nikisch | 
treated it sentimentally ; he coquetted with it. It | 
was beautiful, but it had as it were an artificial | 
beauty; it was a woman bedizened and be- | 


decked instead of the naked goddess, rosy and 


palpitating. Had this been the second motive in. | 


stead of the first, there might then have been a 
reasonable excuse; but surely at the beginning 
of a composition written so frankly and honestly, 
the rhythm should have been more sharply de- 
tined, and the melody given with more direct- 
ness. Ido not speak of any ‘‘traditions,’’ I do 


not speak of the ‘‘composer’s intentions’; it | 
seems to me looking at the score that in this case 


Mr. Nikisch failed to find the proper rhythm, 
and so the melody suffered; its sensuows 
warmth cooled and it became lukewarm. And 
the whole movement halted a little, and it seemed 
as though Mozart had put on airs of affectation. 

Yes, if the proper tempo is not found, the mel- 
ody is ruined. How beautiful, for example, was 
the trio of the minuet in the same symphony; 
where if the ‘‘time’’ had. been hurried one jot, the 
exquisite phrases allotted to the wind instru- 
ments would have been meaningless and con 
fused. The minuets of Mozart and Haydn are 
often spoiled through the inability of conductors 
to discriminate between a scherzo and a minuet. 

How should the first tive measures of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony be played? Perhaps 


there is no passage in instrumental music about. 


which conductors so essentially differ. Colonne 
of Paris who gives a singularly virile ‘‘reading’ 
of this first movement, declaims the first phrases 
with the eighth notes heavily and deliberately 


detached ; while his “‘holds” are as long sustained | 


as the “‘holds” of Mr. Nikisch. With Wagner 
they hear Beethoven’s voice crying, ‘‘Hold m 
fermate for a long time, so as to inspire awe. 


do not write them merely for a joke, or as_ 


though I wanted time to ponder on what comes 


after.” (And our orchestra held the long sus- 


‘And it can easily happen that the so-called 


‘best’ orchestras will play it the worst. For they 


tained tones without wavering; no easy task.) 
Mr. Nikisch’s performance of the symphony has 
brought out much adverse criticism ; It certainly 
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Was remarkable, at times curious and almost 
perplexing ; it was radically difftrent from others 
which have been heard and applauded. Was it 
therefore wrong? Were all the others right? 


“STRAWS” AT THE SYMPHONIZS. 
To the Editor of the Transcript: Nowhere is 


Nikisch was bombastic and ‘‘un-Beethovenish,” | Way the wind blows,”’ more exemplified than at | 
'and to cali down upon his head all the curses , the Symphony rehearsals, for the putting on of a | 


uttered by Dr. Slop when he could not untie the _ Cape or sack, the shutting of an opera-glass case, 
knot. But this fifth symphony abounds in daring || the rattling of a programme, are all mere “straws” 


violations of rules: there are passages of great 

difficulty which were once thought impossible 

and were omitted ; there are mysterious and over- 

‘whelming things hinted at darkly which are fol- 

| lowed suddenly by grotesque ideas. It is a 

Gothic cathedral where grinning gargoyles squat 
by the side of the statue of the Virgin. 

There were passages which under Mr. Nikisch’s 
direction assumed new and unpleasing forms. 

Perhaps a second hearing would confirm this 

| Opinion; perhaps it would removeit. In hearing 

a work which has been so often given, a musician 

must necessarily have preconceived ideas of its 

proper performance; if the performance agrees 
with them he is apt to praisethe conductor. But 
his ideas may be erroneous. Are there any for- 

-mulas for directing the fifthsymphony? Is there 
any carefully prepared receipt which no conduc- 
tor should be without? 

And there were portions of the work which 
were grandly worked up by the conductor and 
superbly played by themen. How full of beauty 
was the opening of the scherzo! How exciting 
was the approach to the finale, ana how imposing 
was the declamation of the first pages of that 
finale ! 

The great audience, which had given hearty 


in themselves ; and yet when these things are done 
in the midst of some inspiring musical passago, 
they stamp the doers as unmusical, in spite of all 


_ protests on their part to the contrary. 


This unmusical element was especially felt dur- 


| ing the performance of the last movement of tlie 


| Fifth Symphony on Friday. 


It was the experi- 


erce of a lifetime to hear that glorious master- 
piece rendered as it was rendered that afternoon, 
and yet in the very midst of the superb finale 
many actually went out, while many others con- 


| 
| 
| 


i/ 
; 
i 
if 
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signs of approval after each number of the sym- | 


phonies, at the end of the concert broke out in 
_wild and long continued applause. And the 
orchestra deserved this tribute; for although 
there was at times a noticeable lack of precision 
and unity, the individual and ensemble playing 
as a whole was remarkably good. In this con- 
nection it may be proper to remark that the or- 
chestra, while it has gained in fire and swing 
_and all the details necessary for producing great 
effects, has apparently lost a little of that exquis- 
| ite and delicate finish which characterized the 
‘concerts of Mr. Gericke. ‘This is spoken of the 
‘orchestra as a whole, and not of the individual 
members, for nothing could have excelled the 
_work of the double-basses, bassoons, and in fact 
; all the individual playing heard last Saturday. 
| To combine the qualities of finish and power may 
appear an impossible task; 


this perfection. 


even though exaggeration may enter and annoy. 


Six programs have thus far been presented to 
and not one of 
them includes the work of a French composer. 
| Is Mr Nikisch acquainted with any of the com- 


the music lovers of this city ; 


i 


| positions of the French school ? 


yet the superb 
orchestra of M. Lamoureux comes very near to | 
Better than unrelieved polish | 
and such careful attention to detail that the effect ' 
of the whole is lust, is a performance full of 
virility, manly beauty and dramatic intensity, 


tented themselves with making ready to go, and 
fidgeting about in their seats until the last chord 
sounded and set them free. 

This unmusical restlessness shows itself towards 
the close of eveiy Symphony rehearsal. Are we 
always to suffer tromit? Surely, ample opportu- 
nity is afforded those intending to leave the hal! 
early in the pauses between the movements of the 
symphony, ana the corridors afford sufficient 
room for the adjustment of wraps,etc. Will not 
people be kind enough to avail themselves of these 
opportunities, instead of continuing to mar the 
enjoyment of those to whom the last notes of a 
concert are ag precious as the first? E. B. P. 


To the Editor of the Transcript; I am a 


regular attendant at the Symphony Orchestra Ke- | 
hearsals on Fridays, but being one of the unfor- , 
tunates wh» have no reserved seats, I am com- | 


pelled to go there early and stand with the crow). 


| During the half-hour that elapses between my ar- | 


rival and the opening of the doors, I am forced’ 
being alone, to use all my natural inventiveness to 
pass away thetime. Latterly I have taken to 6x- 
amining women’s bonnets—an interesting, intruc- 
tive, andin not afew cases an amusing occupa: 
tion. I notice, with regret, the apparent return of 
birds to bonnets. I say birds, for not only is the 
whole bird put on, but in many cases there are 
two or even three. I remember the successful 
tirade that was made against the fashion last year, 
when the number of *‘birded”’ bonnets perceptibly 
diminished. It seems a pity that, with all th» 
ornaments that milliners have at their command 
(and, in point of fact, simplicity is more beautiful 
than ostentation), they still persist in robbing the 
woods and fields of songsters. Another noticeable 
fact is the use of long hat pins. They are often 
put through the hats so that the point protrudes 
some inches in the air, and is likely to get in some 
one’s eye. Short women should consider this. [ 
was continually dodging, last Friday, a pin of 
this kind on a restless short woman’s hat, and if 
even attracted the attention of my immediate 


- neighbors—women themselves, who are supposed 
' to be used to such things. 


I never heard of any 
accident happening from leaving this pin-point 
sticking out in the air, but I see no reason why, 
in a crowd, one could not happen. Cc. R. N. 


_ most 
works, the symphony in’G minor. 
in place, this violet among symphonic flowers, in 


the Gigue, which formerly 


MUSIC. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

Never was an educational programme put forth 
in so palatable a guise as in the concert of last 
night. Mr. Nikisch’s object was to show by three 
symphonic works played continuously, the rise, 


development and culmination of the greatest in- 
strumental form we possess. Never was a juxta- 
positien of composers more effective. Haydn’s 
symphonies stand beside Beethoven’s as a char- 
ming villa might stand beside a palace, in architec- 
ture, and it was most enjoyable to go from 
the simplicity of his development and the 
daintiness of his melodies to the 
massive thematic treatment of Beethoven. 
Between these two came the most pathetic and the 
attractive of all Mozart’s instrumental 
It was more 


such a programme, than its sister work the great 
“Jupiter” symphony would have been, for the 
“Jupiter” trenches a little in its majesty, upon 
the ground of Beethoven, and its lofty style was 
exceptional even with Mozart, who was more 
truly represented by this less grandiose example 
of tenderness and purity. And Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony was a proper example of the culmina- 
tion of symphonic form, for while it has all the 
rugged power of the master it does not deviate 
from the regular form of the symphony as 
the great ninth symphony does, and it shows in its 
first movement all the power of thematic develop- 
ment, and after all development is the corner- 
stone of symphony. Then, also, it has a true 
Beethoven coda in its first movement, and the full 
use of the coda in the sonata formis one of the 
characteristic points in the full development of 
symphony. It also shows the advance in technical 


difficulty which marks the onward progress of. 


the symphony. Such a contrabass passage 4s 1s 
found inthe third movement, would have been 


deemed insanity in Hadyn’s day, and in fact 
Weber did call Beethoven a bedlamite because of 
his audacity in the handling of these instruments. 


The performance was something worthy of 


the occasion, and it stands to Boston’s credit © 
‘that the public was not dismayed by the solid, 
classical character of the programme and the ab- 
| sence of a solo artist, but crowded the hall in every 
part and displayed the most vivid interest in the 
The enthusi- - 


unusual succession of symphonies. 
asm at times became most emphatic,and at the close 
of the concert the conductor received a veritable 


| ovation. The appreciation was well deserved in the 
-Hadyn 


and Mozart works, Mr. Nikisch well 
understands the true tempi of the earlier classical 
epoch, and does not take an allegro too fast nor an 
adagio too slow when used by Hadyn or Mozart. 
The entire Hadyn symphony (with the single ex- 
ception that the openin 
too furious) was splendidiy read and splendidly 
performed. The rustic, musette-like character of 
{ts minuet was charming, andthe drone bass of 
the trio had just the right degree of prominence. 
The finale, too, in which the jovial character of 
ended the suite, was 
reflected, had sufficient brusquerie to make it most 
attractive. The G minor symphony, by Mozart, 
scarcely began with the perfection which Mr. 
Gerricke used to give to the opening theme, but 
the appearance of the chief figure on the contra- 
basses and ’cellos in the development, and in fact 
the entire development, was excellently done. |The 


misplaced, and I can onl 


The Bostonians’ Season at the. 


movement was a little °’ 


| beautiful imitations of the finale of this work were 


also perfectly given, and the applause which fol- 
lowed was abundantly earned. 

But I cannot speak so eulogistically of the first 
movement of the fifth symphony. Mr. Gericke 
has givenit better. In the interminably prolonged 
pauses upon the chief figure, in the rather rough 
beginning of the chief theme, the orchestra fell 
below its former standard, and the “knocks of 
destiny” became rather affected. In the beginning 
of the second theme, asin the same place in the 
third movement, the horn blew a hurricane such 
as I have vever heard in this work. It was virility, 
but it was the virility of a prize-fighter rather than 
that of Beethoven. Nevertheless, the charming 
development of the second theme, where the frag- 
ments of its first figure are tossed to and fro be- 
tween the strings and wind instruments, was very 
finely performed, 

The andante was again a little too masculine 
and brusque. The bassoons did some praise- 
worthy execution in this and the next movement. 
The contrabasses deserved a vote of thanks from 
the entire audience. Not only did they do excel- 
lent work in the Mozart symphony, but they per- 
formed the terrible passage in the trio of the 
scherzo in a manner beyond criticism. It was in- 
spiring to hear them. But the crowning point of the 
whole concert, appropriately came last. The finale 
of the fifth symphony is considerably more heroic 
than the end of the Heroic symphony, and here at 
least power, dynamic force, and detonating ex- 
plosions, are not out of place. This part was 
given with a vigor beyond anything I can recall, 
and created a furore that was far beyond anything 
achieved this season. The applause here was not 
add the enthusiasm of 
cold type to the frenzied fervor of the public. 
Next Saturday comes a programme brimful of 
novelty, and the seldom heard symphony of that 
unfortunate genius, H. Goetz. 

Louts C., 
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Boston Theatre. 


The Symphony Concerts and Mr. 
Nikisch’s Programmes— Otto Heg-— 
ner’s Second Boston Appearance—_ 
‘The Oolah’? ant francis Wilson 
Coming—News. Gossip and Comment. J 
The fifth of the season’s symphony con- 

certs, given at Music Hall last evening, had 

for a programme the following: in 


Symphony in G docu haledarcelZie onan 
Symphony in G minor 0 ode ¥ aleeln ce OMREE 
Symphony No. 6, in C minor......4..+- ver 


he finds a justification in the course he 1a i 


_ pursued in the large audiences and great é et 


plause which have been characteristic of the 
eight public performances of the orchesta” 
already given. 'Unfortanately, Mr. Nikisch — 
has not yet come to pro) erly appreciate the 
politeness of Boston audiences. He will in 
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that the symphony shou egin the pro-| Warren Davenport Dissents, and Tells Bony 
gramme, that it should end it, and that it | , | 2 Was 
Ses ele i Why-—The Character of the Work y l | Th 1 tO 1s” 


should be put in the middte of the selections. eth vi een 
All parties were recoguized in last evenlie’s Done by the Orchestra Freely Dis- | ULI OSE, ee and rageed in the extreins, S| 


ited Bae an east on Guseesastl ect in Bree cussed—The Bad Effect of Such Per- : the drums were pounded out of all reason,” 

ramme making. Every appeal for !1 hiter play, they had better. continue to study When we regard the automatic p rfection | 

aed better eonevrueten programmes in formances Pointed Out. af epee ppt ky gy: the edu of thelr the orchestra had gained ander Me. Gericke 
. The effort ot Mr. Nikisch at his fifth concert piano scores. and wait a more favorable oppor- | jt is easy to piace the blame for this vulgar” 


Orie carters with a ela taint a tunity for an orchestral revelation of the same. 
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ridicule, and the sertous character of the pro- 


eram:nes is defended as if the sympho_y con- 


eerts made a de.artmeut of Harvard Univer- 


sity, where only the tastes of the most 
Studtous devotees of music should be recog- 
nized. the public, however, is not exc usively 


composed oi m sicl students, anu it is unfair 
- to ignore the demands of any large proportion 


of the patro.s of these conceris. Messrs. 
err 


ahn, Henschel, Thoms, Bernhard Liste- | 


mann and Neuendorfi have always recog- 
“niz’d the existence of other than musical 


students in preparing their most classical 


- programmes, and Mr. Nixise) will do w Ii to 


ake a siudy of these competent conductors, 


“rather than to follow in the footsteps of lis 
., ifustrious predecessor. 


In the playing of tie three symphonies of 
last evening, Mr. Nikisch was at his best in 


his reading of that by Haydn, to which he 


ve bis most. Intelil ent direction, and 
rought out all its simple, easily compre- 


_hended !ée:.uties with remarkable success. 


The largo movement showed the excellence 
of the ’celh plavers in the most admirable 
fashion, and throughout the «pening sym- 


hony of the-evening the ore! estra and its | 


ead r gave the utmost satisfaction. Ln the 
Mozart symphouy, ther’ was less cause 0 
comiend the new conductor, the graceful 


roma@utie ideas of the composer bei ., at 


times, given far too pronounced a_rendering 
} please. those familisr with earlier 
performances of the work under local 
directors. The great fifth syimphouy 


_ took on a strange and surprising character in 
the interpretation it reeeived on this occa- 
sion. It has had many per ormances here by 
“musicians who have won the respe't of 


inericau audiences by theire:mine tabiiities. 
one of these have i und the hidden mean- 


ing of its composer which Mr. Nikisch ap- 


ars to have discovered. It may be that 
r. Nikisch is entirely right. and he certainly 


got an imdorsement of his ideas from last 
- @vening’s audience. Yet, it is at least an 
open question whether such a pertormance of 
this symphony witl find general acceptince 
here. Next we:k the programme is as fol- 


lows: Cherubini, overture, ‘‘Anacreon’’; 


Eckert, concerio for violoncello; Svend<en, 
’ Notwegian rhap-ody; Bruch, “Kol Nidrei,” 
for violonéello and orchestra; Goetz, sym- 
phony in E; soloist, Mr. Leo Schulz. 


to show the development of the symphony as 
Wlustrated in the works of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven, was well intended upon his 
part, no doubt, but his audience did not .re- 
quire the demonstration as a lesson in such 


A 


advancement, for during the past eight | 
years it has had the works of these | 
masters so frequently and so _ happily 


presented that it were bringing coals to 
Neweastle, if it was his intention’ to be in- 
structive, to add his contribution, even had 
it been of a quality that deservea serious 
attention. Possibly Mr, Nikisch was more 
anxious to show the audience what his idea 
of an interpretation of the classics was, and 
made this historical representation the pre- 
text for such an offering. Be this as it may, 
he embraced the opportunity to present this 
illustrious trio of old masters; but with 
what success? For the past 30 vears Bos- 


ton has had the classics presented through | 
the efforts of musicians well equipped in the © 


art, conversant in what has been regarded 
as the traditional rendering of the various 
forms of compositions of the old school. 


Many of them possessed breadth and cultiva- , 


tion in the art sufficient for 2» complete mas- 
tery of the modern modes of composition as 
well, and a consequent thorough appreciation 
of the works of the more recent and 
contemporary writers of the romantic and 
dramatic schools, Among these interpreters 
have been nusicltns of eminent degree and 
world wide reputation, whose conceptions of 


the older masters so generally agree that it 
has resulted in establishiug a standard of so 
high a value that the meretricious endeavors 
of an innovation now and then has not pre- 
vailed in the least in disturbing it in 
the estimation of competent and unbiased 
listeners. Such a standard must necessarily 
puss current as the “tradition” so trivially 
commented upon by our younger and less 
reverential artists and critics. That the mod- 
els given us here in Boston by such musicians 
as Rubenstein. Von Bulow, Theodore Thomas, 
Gericke and many other noted ones, should 
so clexrly present the spirit of the old school 
compositions in the same light,wouldiseem to 
be sufficient in impressing less gifted musi- 
cians and doubting critics of the importance of 
accepting sucha standard. In the matter of 
tempi the above named may slightly disagree 
with each other, and sometimes vary the 
same in their individual efforts 
at different times, but the character 
of the _ interpretation . was virtuall 

the same in every case, How Mr, Nikiseh 


There are a numper of musiciansaud some of 


the critics who are in ‘accord with this 


bizarre specimen Mr. Nikisch offered as his 
conception of the three symphonies, who, 1 
casting about fora cloak to cover iis strange- 
ness, have fallen upon the words of the 


mightv Wagner, and thus sought to defend 


their doubtful position. It were fvolish to 
bolster this’ vagary of Mr Nikisch 
by claiming that agner would sanction 
such a sensational effort as was witnessed 
upon the occasion in question, Itis true that 
Wagner has said tliat some scope must be 


left to the perfurmer in his conception .of the ~ 


author’s intention. This meant no more than 


pretation. A comparative 1 
thing and an unbridled hecense Js quite 
another thing. Had Wagner witnessed the 
almost brutal treatment thut bis beloved 


Beethoven’s Immortal Symphony 
received at the hands of Mr. Nikisch, he 
would have administered a rebuke that would 
have startled the obsequious followers of his 
own theories who are striving to find excuses 
for the idiosynerasies of Mr. Nikisch, whose 
new broom has swept them, with their whims 
and notions, into the rubbish heap of his own 


caprice. Ifthe works of any master will per- . 


mit of the fuli swing of the musical pendulum 
in the delineation thereof, such opportunities 
exist in the music dramas of Wagner. And 
yet, woe be unto the conduct r who,.in the 
great master’s presence, had allowed 


his orehestra to rasp, blow and . 
pound the orchestral = struc.ure, re- 


araless ot the unity of its design. 


| The modifving influence of the inc!osed and: 
sunken orchestra is as mucha part ot Wag-— 
_ner’s effort to temper and blend all orchestral 
effects as are any of the other devices upon 
' the stage employed in the presentatton of his 
dramis. It is only through this tempering 
 aecessory tliat the brilllancy, power, sonority, 

yes, the violence, of his indications can be 


fully delivered, and yet reach the ears of 
the listeners in a perfect ensemble, the 
result of an acoustical condition that could not 
exist il the orchestra was above board. And 
all this modifying influence in the most dra- 


| matic form of composition Identical with musi- 


eal art. There is a long aistance be 
tween the character of a symphony of 
Beethoven and the music drama of 
Wagner. and to attempt any form of 
miscegenation in their rendtion must cause 
Waguer’s spirit to look down in pity upon its 
perpetrators, and the effort to quote the great 
master of modern orchestration in support 
ot Mr. Nikiseh’s perversion of symphonie art 
igaunarrow means toa meagre end. But to 
return to Mr, Nikiseh’s demonsiration. Let 
us pass over the performance of Haydn’s 
symphony, which, although not exactly rank, 
nevertheless left little or nothing of the simple 
charm that is inseparable with his genius, 
also the uncouth raspinuy that attended the 


displiy. Uninfluenced, 1t would pane Boe | 


time for such a well drilled body of players t 


failso low from their high standard of ex- 
cellence. Here was an_ exemplification of 
the one step from the sublime ta. tie ridicu- | 
lous, or, more particularly expressed, from the | 


normal to the abnormal. To ask a horn 
plaver to foree lis instrument until the ind 
viduatity of its tone is destroyed and a hoarse — 


blast emitted instead does not reflect | 
much credit on the taste or juagment of the | 
conductor who would do such a thing. Mr, || 


Reiter and his companions have never before 
been guilty of such coarse and unseemly 
sounds as tiey blasted forth under the baton 


: ‘ . Mr. Reiter 1s a wonderful | 
a comparatively discreet pene mn the inter- | of Mr, Nikiseh 
) 


erty is one, 


artist, and produces a large, voluminous tone 


that he can moduiate to the least whisper || 
and expand at his will to the most gratifying | 


magnitude. Itis different in quality trom the. 


tone that we have been accustomed to in the | 


efforts of the many able performers. upon” 


tbat noble instrument that have been with | 
us at various times, Mr. Reiter’s tone being | 


more like that which one gets from- 
the saxhorn type of instrument, Ido not say 
that it resembles it bay but, rather, that - 
it leans in thatdirection. * ‘his 1s not.so much — 


pecause of the heroic element in the.player | 


as that he probably uses the high B horn in-- 
stead of the F horn. Mr. Rezer’s equal has 
never appeared in Boston, and in his great 
moments, under Mr. Gericke’s baton, he dis. 
played a mastery of the instrument and 
played with a broad and noble coeser te i 
his part that disarmed all criticism, I would” 
impress upon my readers that never before” 
this | ep 
Mutilation of the Fifth Symphony . 
under Mr. Nikisch, not even in his most emo-— 
tional efforts have I ever heard Mr. Reiter | 
overblow his.instrument. It almost seemed 
on this occasion as if he and his companion 
horn player blew their fearful blasts In clear. 
ridicule of the situation. A Kindred effort. 
was the blasts from the trombones tn the last 


movement of the Schuman D minor symvhony 
at a previous concert. Mr. Gericke had re-— 
pressed the brass always, sometimes to the 
advantage of the score and sometimes to 103 » 
detriment. Mr. Nikisch has so far excee “ 
the demands to an unfortunate degree. ey 
to the present time, the programmes have - 
not called for the trombones, except in two 
or three numbers all told, e may have 
been fortunate, perhaps, in this Gireosien, i 
we are to judge by what we have alr y 
experienced. As regards the efforts of ail. 
the instruments in this performance | af 
Beethoven symphony, the best that c i 
said is that the effect was coarse. this > 
coarseness and violence had been only. 
at stated intervals, at natural climax H 
it would have, In a degree, mitigated 


the offence to the sensitive listeners, all of 
whom are agers A ences’ toward Mr, Ni- 
Kisch for his geniality and modest demeanor 
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is; Zhe niuist imbue 
with his own individuality and let his 
inspiration move li - pariiony,. With that 
of the composer. In this Mr, Gericke only 
My, Nikisch evidently has 


the fire and enthusiasm to reach tie heisht of 


who .would 
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touched our heart deeply. 


an emotional rendering, but he lacks the elc- 
ments of a master of technical and dynamic 


- perfection to te... per and control his. enthusi- 


asm. Let him put himself in rigid train- 
inn acquire this first of all to be 
— red requisites, the perfect drilli.aster, 
and then he will outshine bis predecessor, 

he opportunity is in bis very hands. Let 
him embrace it, and he will prove a sue- 
cess, if he combines with it a liberal spirit 
toward the schools of all nations of musical 
value, and exhibits the same by pertorming 
works from each ina reasonable proportion. 

. WARREN DAVENPORT. 


WHO MR. NIKISCH IS, 
Sve): Maw 3 8. SQ 
AWD HIS PROBABLE KNOWLEDGE 

OF THE TRADITIONS FOR THE 

RENDERING OF THE BEETHOVEN 

SYMPHONIES. 


Under the title ‘‘That Fifth Symphony,” 


the Boston Herald of Nov. 18, 1889, printed a | 


long article, ‘‘sounding an alarm”’ to rouse 
the good Bostonians from their careless 
tranquillity, and warning them of a dreadful 
danger, namely, the imminent decadence ol 
genuine style and consecrated tradition in 
the domain of classical music, brought about 
by the pernicious influence of Arthnr 
Nikisch, the new conductor of the Boston 
symphony concerts. \ 

We have prayerfully read this long essay ; 
the woe and wailing of its author have 
But perhaps 


| not everything is yet lost; perhaps—but let 


have | 
_ re- 


us take the matter seriously—let us save 
what is still to be saved. 

Before proceeding further, it seems to us 
of importance to get ata clear idea of the 
following preliminary questions: 

a. What is tradition? 

b. Does such a thing as tradition exist? 

On whom does it devolve to vindicate 
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greatest and wisest men of all climes and 


regions have cudgelled their brains in vain, 
and have come to the conclusion that 


problems, the factors of which consist 


solely of relative an@ incommensurable 
quantities, are not susceptible of apo- 
dictical solution. Just as little, for 
instance, as the conception “ beautiful ”’ 
in an absolute sense, 
willit be possible to maintain what tradi- 
tion is in the concrete, or in other words, 
that such really exists. The striking ex- 
ample recently addressed by a witty young 
littérateur, that at the present day, but a 
few years after Wagner’s death, there is no 
Wagnerian tradition, proves most conclu- 
sively that this idea can only be taken in an 
abstract sense. But granting that a well-de- 
fined tradition did exist, then it remains for 
us, coming to the third preliminary ques- 
tion, to determine who is to be considered 
the Paladin of such a treasure ? 

We need not seek far, the Paladin is found 
—it is the author of the Herald essay. 
_ Who is he? | 

Wedonot know. No compendium, no 
lesson yields light concerning him, and so, 
with the best intentions in the world, we are. 


not in a position to say whether he is called |. 


to constitute himself an arbiter of art mat- 

ters and to lay down art esthetic dogmas. 
But far be it from us in any manner to 

cast aspersion on this volunteer. He is 


_ surely an honorable man, and probably not 
celebrated, simply because, like the violet, 


he prefers to bloom in secret. We will, 
therefore, let him bloom on for a while, and 
put ourselves to the task of investigating 
how matters stand with Nikisch’s ‘‘name 
and manner.’’ 

Concerning the latter, fortunately, numer- 
ous lexicons, periodicals and biographical 
descriptions give us abundant information. 


| We have not the remotest intention of inton- 
ing a panegyric on Nikisch; if his biogra- 


_phers are men of truth, he is in no wise in 
need of such, and if he were, it appears that 


celebrity, would be ready to undertake this | 
task with pleasure. We will confine our-— 
selves to giving a brief summary of his de- | nt b 
| genial individuality irradiate in full measure 


others, professional gentlemen of world-wide 


velopment, based upon elements of fact, and 


believe ourselves justified in the assumption | 


that this will suffice for any unprejudiced 
person to form a correct judgment of this 


artist. 
Brought to the 


earliest boyhood, 


Vienna Conservatory in 
Nikisch, meteorlike, at 


once excited the marvel of everybody. 


While other youthful prodigies usually do 
not, in later years, jusvity the hopes founded 


on. the n, in his case the p.é 
somed in most luxurious 


alter the expiration of his period of study— 


in itself an exuberant round of success 


teachers, public and critics were of the und 


vided opinion that here was a phenomena § 


capacity. Men upon whom the mantle of 
Beethoven tradition, if ever such existed, 
had fallen in the directest possible manner, 
were the masters, friends, patrons and coun- 
sellors of young Nikisch, and these men 
never tired of unbosoming themselvesin ex- 


pressions of praise, of joy and of admiration | 


over the lovely fruits which the seed of | 


these were teaching and rich experience 
continued tomature inthe genial young vo- 


tary of art. His profound comprehension of | 


the old masters, his keen judgment of new 
works, the refined and at the same time 
original but never eccentric conception of 


his execution—it was all these dazzling 


qualities that necessarily evoked unanijnous 


praise and approval. And the oOnjiy’one of 
its kind, so far as we know, i§ the character- 


istic tribute, that all the Students of a musi- 
cal university should unite to distinguish 
an illustrious colleague, at his parting, by 
the presentation of a silver baton, thus hon- 
oring him and themselves. 

With his entrance to man’s estate begins 
a continuous chain of new progress, honors 
and triumphs. Beit at the theatre, in the 


with enthusiastic applause; the principal 
cities of central Europe dispute his posses- 
sion; the greatest contemporary artists pay 
him the tribute due to undisputed mastery 


and authority. Biilow, Rubinstein, Joachim, 
Brahms, Herbeck, Dessoff, Wieniawski, and 


numerous other knights of the intellect de- 
clare him to be a musician by the grace of 


God, and Liszt, at the occasion of a banquet | 
brings to Nikisch, the conductor, the follow- | 
ing toast: ‘I drink to the elect of the elect!” 


Finally Nickisch comes to America. AS 
was not to be otherwise expected, he con- 

quers all hearts by storm But the general | 
enthusiasm is yet to be intensified in an un- | 


foreseen way. While he was able to fasci- | 


uate by his first performances, it remained 
for him to let the scintillant brilliancy of his 


with the “Fifth.” Asif liberated-from bond- 
age, the delighted hearers uttered shouts of 
rejoicing; enraptured, and plainly incapable 


of giving an adequate spontaneous expres |,. 


sion of their emotion and gratitude, they 


_ concert hall, in private circles or at brilliant | 
‘musical festivals—thousands acclaim him 


wave their handkerchiefs at him, while the | 


orchestra—an unprecedented occurrence 
brings its new leader a homage inspired by 
the purest enthusiasm. 


| 


| 


| 
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tranquillity, and warning them of a dreadful ous lexicons, periodicals and biographical | God, and Liszt, at the occasion of a banquet 

“eral “i danger, namely, the imminent decadence ol descriptions give us abundant information. | prings to Nikisch, the conductor, the follow- 

they 1 genuine style and consecrated tradition in ‘We have not the remotest intention of inton- | ing toast: ‘I drink to the elect of the elect!” 

a the domain of classical music, brought about ing a panegyric on Nikisch; if his biogra-| Finally N ickisch comes to America. As 
t by the pernicious influence of Arthur phers are men of truth, he is in no wise in | was not to be otherwise expected, he con- 
Bon Nikisch, the new conductor of the Boston need of such, and if he were, it appears that | quers all hearts by storm But the general : 
cae. symphony concerts, others, professional gentlemen of world-wide | enthusiasm is yet to be intensified in an un-. 
| We have prayerfully read this long essay ; celebrity, would be ready to undertake this ; foreseen way. While he was able to fasci- | 
‘swine ‘ a the woe and wailing of its author have | task with pleasure. We will confine our- yate by his first performances, it remained | 
ETD Gari A Wiis as iinperti | *UCHKCG our heart deeply. But pirian | selves to giving a brief summary of his de- ' for him to let the scintillant brilliancy of his | 

bht wok will also ada that some ot the most | not everything is yet 1086; perhaps—but let velopment, based upon elements of fact, and - genial individuality irradiate in full measure 

ibéral and worthy musicians have "* take the matter seriously—let us save believe ourselves justified in the assumption with the “Fifth.” As if liberated-from bond- 
that this will suffice for any unprejudiced | age, the delighted hearers uttered shouts of 


ie | th; ’ .,.| what is still to be saved. 
remarked to me hat they re Bef dtu iusiher, it — ia ji me a plainly incapable 
“garaed it in the light of a desecration, Selore proceeding furtner, 16 Seems ) person to form a correct judgment of this | rejoicing; enraptured, and plainty meap 
“aimost, of the great master who brougnt| Of 1mportance to get ata clear idea of the | artist. | of giving an adequate spontaneous expres: 
éeymphonic fp pitection. There ure many | following preliminary questions: Brought to the Vienna Conservatory 10 | gion of their emotion and gratitude, they 
| sin. mR Nik ssh mint esa De ake fie a. What is tradition ? | earliest boyhood, Nikisch, meteorlike, at | ove their handkerchiefs at him, while the © 
ns it aye nM . -cohh Beil ot me ore b. Does such a thing as tradition exist? once excited the marvel of everybody. | orchestra—an unprecedented occurrence— | 
ild erect such a barrier to a universal c. On whom does it devolve to vindicate | While other youthful prodigies usually do | brings its new leader a homage inspired by 
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“Ynasters themselves thought about 


. So that is what We know, to date, about 


Nikisch. Nikisch is, therefore, to say the 
least, celebrated. But let us return to the. 
Herald writer, whom we left standing in his 
hidden retreat. 

Now, why does he grieve and wail so 


heartrendingly? According to his opinion, — 


Nikisch has committed onthe ‘‘Fifth’’ the 
hideous crime of a heretical ‘‘mutilation,” 
and the public, and all those that so far for- 
get themselves as to do him homage and 
rapturously applaud him, ought incontinent- 
ly to put on sackcloth and ashes, and spend 


~ Te 


7 er. 


often from this conception of the tempo, so 


that the piece itself says the contrary of the 


denomination! * * * As regards these 
four principal denominations, Allegro, An- 
dante, Adagio, Presto, which are far from 
having the truth or correctness of the four 


principal winds, we are willing to put them 


at the end. lt is different with the words 
denoting the character of the piece; these 
we cannot give up, since the tempo is in 


| reality more its body, but these of them- 
selves have relation to the spirit of the 


the rest of their lives in deepest contrition of | 


soul for such impious aberration, If by any 


i tleman were really right, it | : 
aeace this-gentiema AB age ty -nouse anyway; he will run away with the 


would primarily demonstrate that from 
5000 to G000 people belonging to the best cir- 
cles of the city were weak of mind, that 
Liszt and his congeners have pronounced 
inexcusably false judgments concerning 
Nikisch, and that those who have made so 
incompetent a person as Nikisch the con- 
ductor of the celebrated Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, must be visited with eternal con- 
demnation; in short, it would appear that 
all together don’t understand anything 
whatever—excepting the essayist in ques- 


“tion. 


We will not be presumptuous enough to 
dispute with such an authority about tempo, 
1hythm, metronomics and kindred matters, 
because we are not immodest enough to be- 
lieve that he will, under any circumstances, 
grant us the right to doso. But it may, per- 
haps, interest him to learn what the great 
these 
things, and we will, therefore, take the lib- 


erty to communicate to him a number of 


these opinions. He will, we hope, permit that 


| something in that regard be said by Beetho- 
| may be read in | 
“§chindler’s Biography of Beethoven’’—ex- | 
presses himself as follows: 


ven himself, who—as 


‘We can hardly have any more tempi 


ordinari, because one must govern one’s 


self according to the ideas of an untram- 
melled conception. 

“As the poet frames his monologue or 
dialogue within a determined rhythm, while 
the declaimer, for the sake of a certain com- 
prehension of the sense, interjevts cesuras, 
or points of repose, even at places where the 
poet could not indicate them by punctua- 
tion, even so is this manner of declamation 
applicable to music, and is only modified by 
the number of those engaged in the perform- 
ance of a work. 

“The denominations of the tempi are a 
relic of the times of musical barbarism; for, 
to take only a single instance, what can be 
more senseless than allegro, which means, 
once for all, merrily; and how far are we 


‘| 


| 


piece.”’ 
‘No metronome whatever! 


| 


He who has | 


correct sensibility does not need it, and to | 


him who has it not the metronome will be of 


whole orchestra, just the same.”’ 

With these remarks of Beethoven’s, those of 
all other masters coincide toanicety. In case 
the Herald writer should doubt the truth 
of this assertion, let us advance a few more 
examples. Thus, Weber (‘‘Regarding the 
Treatment of the Tempi and their Metro- 
nomic Terminology’’) says to Prager: 

“The time [the tempo] should not be a 


tyrannically impeding or driving mill-ham- | 


mer, but should be to the musical piece 


what the pulse-movement is tothe life of | 
1 man. There exists no slow tempo in which | 
places do not occur that require a more rap- | 


id motion, in order te prevent a sense of 
dragging. There exists no presto that does 
not likewise require a contrasting quiet ex- 
ecution of certain places, in order not to be 
deprived of the means of expression by un- 
due haste. * * * For all this we have in 
music no means of indication. It rests 
solely in the sympathetic human breast, and 


ifitis not to be found there, then neither | 


the metronome, which only prevents gross 
errors, nor any device of terminology will 
do any good.” 

In an analagous sense Schumann speaks 
words equally worth taking to heart (Col- 
lected Works, book i.): “You know how 
little patience I have with the disputes 
about tempo taking, and how it is the inner 
measure of emotion alone that decides for 
me. Thus the rapid allegro of an unemo- 
tional person always sounds more indolent 
to me than the slower one of a sanguine per- 


gon. With the orchestra the massing of 
| tone is also to be considered—the more mas- 


sive and dense elements can give the part, as 


- well as the whole, greater emphasis and sig- 


nificance; with smaller and more delicate 
masses, on the contrary, it is necessary to 
help out the lack of resonance by means of 
pastening tempog.”” 

When Schumann says in another pee 
(Collected Works, book v.), “Perhaps on... 
genius sufficiently understands genius, 


question arises, “Perhaps the ‘Her: 
writer fsa greater génius than Nikisch!” 
wat ty will permit ourselves to doubt thata 
That Mr. Nikisch’s critic should think so 
little of the judgment of others, be they profes- 
sional musicians or not, is perhaps inten? eq 
to prove courage, but nevertheless excites 
surprise. In this respect, also, the masters 


—— — = a ————e Le 
! 


have thought differently. 


“It is particyjarly the prerogative of great 
artists to udge boldly,” writes Papa Haydn 
in 187) to the Parisian musicians. 

respect the public asamass. Experience 
has taught that the consolidated judgment 
of the public is almost always just.” 

Like an elucidation of the foregoing sounds 
what Moritz Hauptmann says, “It is man- 
kind who judges art, not only those educated 
in art; the fact that a musical work must be 
performed to others shows that it must please 
man, not this man or that man, but the nor- 
mal human being—that is the touchstone.”’ 
We really fear we may tire, otherwise we 
would bring to bear a long series of such 
excerpts. But the Herald’s essayist must 
allow himself to be taught a little more con- 
cerning the question as to whom the right of 
criticism pertains, and how it ought to be 


- exercised—not by us, of course, but by au- 


thorities of the first water. 
tention: 

“The mania of wanting to speak about 
things they do not understand is but atoo 
common failing of people.’’ [Gluck dedica- 
tion of period 1770, from the Italian.] 

“How seldom one finds in a critic sensi- 
bility, knowledge, honesty and courage in 
adequate measure, four qualities which 
must unavoidably exist to a sufficieut de- 


Therefore, at- 


Weber writes to his wife, “One oughy to | 


| 


gree in every critic. It is, therefore, very de- | 


plorable for the domain of music that criti- 


cism, otherwise very useful, is often the 
| business of intellects that are not endowed 


_ with all these qualities.”’ 
Autobiography. 


(Phil. Em. Bach. 
Kohl’s “Letters of Musi- 


-cians.’’) 


“Nothing is more repulsive to me than | 


the disparagement of the nature or the tal- 


ent of a person; that only disturbs and dis- 
gusts, and does no good; one should not 
| put a measure to one’s length; for then all 


working and striving is in vain; therefore 
cne ought to keep silent about it— this thing 
is also the responsibility of God.”’ f Mendel- 
ssohn Letters.] 


4 


| 


“Criticism will always come hindmost, | 


if it does not emanate from productive 
heads.’? [{Schumann’s Collected Works. | 
“Great itis to appreciate genius, and fa- 
vor its free upsoaring.”’ [Liszt.] 
“One should not apply the measure of a 


‘traditional, though commendable culture to 

an exceptionally endowed . individuality. 

The subjugation by artistic genius is the 

only kind one may submit to with a thank- 

on =e el [Ferd. Hiller, ‘‘Aus dem Tonle- 
en.’’ 


‘Criticism is also a kind of work of art. 
But it can never be beautiful, when its final 


impression is that of a negation.” [Joachim | 


Raff, ‘‘The Wagner Question.’’] 


Now, such a spirit, that ever denies, for-_ 
tunately brings no danger into the house, | 
| for it is, 


as Mephistopheles 


—against its will, of course. Truth willin 
the end remain victorious, for a’ that. 
Since the world stands, there have always 
been individuals who aimed to be 
come celebrated by negative means, like 
Herostratus, who set fire to the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. Nowadays, people do 
not burn temples of Diana, but they make 
their début in the réle of the priest Laocoon, 
who warns Troy against the wooden horse; 
they try to discover how to square the circle, 
although that has long been demonstrated 
impossible; or they assume the part of the 
mailed guardians of the symphonic-dramatic 
boundary line. | 
It is surely a fine thing to exercise true 
criticism regarding art, regarding #sthetics. 
However, it is but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. Between Laocoon and 
Laocoon there is a great difference; si duo 


faciunt idem, non est idem. The ancient 


Trojan, whose intentions at least were good, 
and who happened to be right besides, was 
nevertheless destined to become a victim of 
the two frightful serpents. How terrible 
will, then, be the fate of a pseudo-Laocoon! 
Reptiles even more dreadful threaten 
him; it is scorn and _ ridicule that 
throttle him. And, verily, we would 
have passed by. the apparition of 
this modern Don Quixote, together with 
his ghosts, if he did not represent an entire 
class of people, which threatens to smuggle 
itself into the ranks of art criticism, to bring 
this profession into discredit, and to mislead 
inexperienced readers. It is,as we have 
said, very fortunate that these criticasters 
and pampbleteers are incapable of doing any 
permanent harm. For, what doth the moon, 
when it is bayed? It quietly shines on, and 
eioices mankind with its soft light. And 
what does a great conductor do when he is 
insulted? He quietly;conducts on, and does 
not tire of eliciting the pulsating enthusiasm 
and grateful admiration of the contemporary 
world by the dazzling light of his artistic | 
genius. Unus Pro MULTIS. ~ 


The sensitive mortals who were shocked — 
at the criticism made in these columns upon - 
the habit Vr, Nikiseh had of geen yyy with | 
his left hand on his hip, will do well to note 
the fact that he has ziven up this anne , 
trick. Now, if he will put a music des in 
front of his stand to assist bim In his posing, — 
ana get down so that his leading string pa 
ers can see his stick without dislocating the 
necks, he will add still further to his appear. — 
avee on the stage, and to the value of his— 
beat to his musicians. fits. 


Ay 
haf" 


complains 
about himself, a part of the potency that 
‘ever designs evil and ever produces good 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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then monarchs whose scep v | se 
I  apelgen plgropeibene ged Boston Music Hall. 
rly wrong. And yet in the precession of sin-— 
| re bave been some very clever fellows— 
ricke and Mr. Thomas for ready examples at 
, Von Biilow and Richter for notable in- siindinit teehee 
abroad. The present conductor of the 
ony Orchestra is admirable for his peculiar 
positive merits, which are of a very high 


But do not try to persuade the world that 
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Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 18TH, AT 2.30. 
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VR. NIKISOCUS GREATNESS. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: The instruc- 
tive article, signed “Unus pro multis,” in the 
Tratiscript of last Saturday, reduced to its lowest 
terms, becomes “The king can do no wrong.’ 
Granted. Only, whois king? For if good King 
Arihur, who now rules the band, be entirely right, — 
then several monarchs whose sceptres have been 
waved over similar troops must have been pretty : on . | 
nearly wrong. And yet ia the precession of sin- : b OS LO he M HSLE Hall. 
ners there bave been some very clever fellows— 
Mr. Gericke and Mr. Thomas for ready examples at a ms 
home, Von Biilow and Richter for notable in- | 
stances abroad. The present conductor of the SEASON 1889-90. 
Symphony Orchestra is admirable for his peculiar P< oa 
and positive merits, which are of a very high 
order. But do not try to persuade the world that 


volintaisia ne BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


| DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


po te 
The Symphony Concert. 


- Itcould not be curiosity that induced musi- 

al peopie to stand two deep around the sides of 

‘Music Hall Saturday evening to listen to Mr. 

Nikisch’s three-symphony programme. Nor, 

‘when every seat in the hall was occupied, can it 

‘be attributed to courtesy toward the conductor 

or uttendance because it is the proper thing to 

do, An audience that hung intently upon 
every movement in each symphony till tlie 

close, that recalled Mr. Nikisch again and again, | 
that rose to its feet with shouts of * bravo” at 

the close of the Beethoven Symphony, certainly | 
understood itself. 


~The result of this unusual pertormance justi- | 5 
fies what we said in last Monday’s issue, that | 

‘the audience would listen and enjoy the pro- | 

gramme from beginning to end, and we may be | 


us a 


‘pardoned the digression when we say that the 
‘Boston Symphony audience is a critical one. and» 


that its judgment is worth more to the con- | 5 
‘ductor, when expressed as it was Saturday 

Right. thau the opinion of any newspaper 

critic. It is the province of a just criticism to y) 


‘yoice that expression, and Mr. Nikisch was 
justitied in feeling proud of his work and feeling 
that no error has been made in placine such a VAT RDNNECT)A \ ‘ RTE LD NOO NJ N ()\ ‘“ A278 AT y 20) 
‘programme for the ap reciation of a Boston audi- ANd PuANANUU EN, ANY LOATT, £4 aU 
ence The programme book, prepared by Mr. Wi 
‘Bon, states that the sean ‘Symphony in 
G, No, 13, had never been given ata mp ony 
Sy agent If so, Hi . may ane it 2 to o a ed 
the er symphonies by this author will follow ; 
particularly those not previously given. It. SOLOISTS: 
‘was a delightful performance, rendered with a 
‘vigor and an enthusiasm which carried the | 
‘pudience by storm. course any audience | , ~ 
‘must be pleased with a Haydn symphony. But | MME. CARL A LY 5. 
“tbh pmeeonce Wi om cow . ually appreciate | 
the noble symphony o eethoven was more | , . ~ 4 
‘than pleased. The symphony by Mozart which MONS. C€ H. M eye ¥ 
followed and the closing one by Beethoven, No. 
6,in_C© minor, was sympathetically and artis- 
tically rendered, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience was eherough! aroused by the closing 
Bllegro and finale. Nothing like it has been seen 
these concerts, and words of encouragement 
nd praise for the conductor were on nearly 
everybody’s lips. It could be seen also in the 
faces of the audience all through the evening. 
‘There wa: ing it, and it would be as 
be foolish to attempt to dis- 
the conductor in 
concert will include an 
oetz’s Symphony in F 
lio by Mr. Leo Schultz. 
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The original overture to the opera of “The Barber of Seville” has disappeared, 

PROG K A (MOE; the one substituted was written for ‘‘Elisabetta” an earlier opera by Rossini. 
, Rossini borrowed from himself with freedom, nor did he hesitate to appropriate 
what others had written. His memory was prodigious and as he was one of the 
laziest composers on record—though a brilliant genius and one who permanently 
elevated Italian opera—it is not surprising that when in the rush of composition 
he failed to recognize what was and what was not his own property. Innumer- 
able are the stories told of Rossini. Here is one. He was breakfasting with 
friends, and contrary to his usual custom, abstained from eating anything. Being 
questioned by his hostess regarding so strange a proceeding, Rossini replied: 
‘The position 1 now occupy at your table reminds me of a quaint experience 
OVERTURE. ‘Barber of Seville.’’ , ROSSINI that befell me some years ago in a small provincial town of my native land. A 
performance of the ‘‘Barber’’ was being given to my special honor and glory in 

the local theatre. Whilst the overture was in full swing, I noticed a huge 

trumpet in the orchestra, manifestly blown with remarkable force and continuity 

ARIA. ‘My heart opens to thy voice.’’ (Samson and Dalila.) SAINT-SAENS by a member of the band; but not a sound in the least akin to the tones invari- 
ame ALVES ably produced by that class of instruments could I hear. During the wait at 

ia the close of first act, I went round to the conductor and asked him to explain to 

ine the special purpose of the noiseless trumpet, which, I confessed, was to me 

an absolute and somewhat surprising novelty. He answered, blushing to the 

Uaehtta pr : Tactile roots of his hair: ‘Maestro, in this our town there is not a living soul, man 

a) SIEGFRIED IDYLL, ; WAGNER woman or child, who knows how to play the trumpet. Dhareioes: I specially 
e:.gaged an artist to hold one up to his lips, binding him by a solemn oath not 

| eR RR eam Me ae to blow into it; for it looks well to have a trumpeter in a theatrical orchestra.’ 
b) “INVITATION TO DANCE.” WEBER-BERLIOZ I am like that man with the trumpet. I may not eat; but I look well at your 
breakfast table.’’ Louis Engel happily describes Rossini’s music to the ‘‘Bar 

ber:’”’ **You feel as if you were suddenly dipped in oxygen. You laugh with 


Ee aes him and are happy and merry with him; nearly intoxicated with the cham 
CONCERT FANTASIE for FLure and ORCHESTRA on themes from the of music.”’ PY y d iris 
Opera “Oberon.”’ , DEMERSSEMAN 


+--+ © © © o< 


(First time.) The selection from St. Saéns’ ‘Samson and Dalila,’’ sung today, is an extract 
; ae from a love duet between Dalila and Samson in the second act of the opera. 
MONS. MOLE. A brief cantabile movement, with the accompaniment chiefly in the divided 
strings, leads into an expressive piu lento, the strings accompanying as before, 
‘ é but supported more closely by the wood-wind (echoing and re-echoing the 
SONGS wit Prano. vocal phrase) and the harp. An andantino episode, in which the wood-wind 
“Tan OLD Sona.” . GRIEG iterate a chromatic figure, the soft brasses and harp touching the page here and 
| there with charming effect, interrupts this second section, the resumption of 
‘Ir CANNOT BR.”’ ; : ‘ SCHUMANN which is marked by no new feature in the accompaniment save in the strings, 
where an almost constant tremulando is succeeded by the vocal phrase (already 
*WIEDERFINDEN,”’ , , RHEINBERGER referred to in the wood-wind) now alternating with the singer. It is only at 
YER. ALVES. the climax of the repetition of the piu lento movement, if at all, that the careful 

listener will detect the lack of the missing voice part. 


The story of ‘Siegfried Idyll’? has thus been told :-‘‘It was composed in 1871,- 

OVERTURE. ‘‘Rienzi.’’ : WAGNER shortly after the completion of the music to the drama ‘Siegfried,’ and the birth 
of Richard Wagner’s son of the same name—in honor of Madame Wagner, 

upon whose birthday it was first performed, as a morning Serenade, in front of 
the villa which the Wagner family then occupied at Triebschen, on the Lake of 
Lucerne. For this first performance Wagner invited musicians from Ziirich, 
who, with others belonging to Lucerne, were drilled by Hans Richter at the last 
named place, the strictest secrecy being observed. At early dawn, on Madame 
Wagner’s birthday, they ranged themselves on the steps leading up to the villa, 
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Richter taking the trumpet part, and the master himself conducting. e Hence 
the children of the house at once naively christened it ‘*Trippen-music (Stair- 
music;) and hence, having been designed for this special occasion, It has been 
said most oe gps | to belong to the master’s ‘household’ music. At first there 
was no thought of publishing it, and having served the purpose for which it was 
intended, it was laid by. Several years passed, and it was not till it had been 
heard on two semi-public occasions (at Mainz and Meiningen) that the master, 
yielding to the solicitation of friends and admirers, consented to its publication. 
The themes of the Idyll are taken from “Siegfried,” the third of the four 
music-dramas which comprise the Nibelungen tetralogy. 


The original form of the ‘‘Invitation’”’ is a Rondo Brilliant which Weber wrote 
at Dresden in 1819, and dedicated to his wife. Musicians look upon it as 
marking an epoch in the history of pianoforte composition. Ambros, a distin- 
guished German vesthetician, says of it: “All that the German dance has in it 
of poetry, chivalry, love and tenderness, Is expressed in these lovely melodies. 
Riehladdstothis: ‘Ihe sketch has its undoubted historical value. It marksthe 
transition of modern dance music. ‘The waltz was previously a sort of mere 
animated minuet, but Weber threw a new and fiery impulse into the dance. 
Formal dignity and affectation were gone: the simple, wellnigh childish senti- 
mentality of the beginning of the century, with its colorless, insipid style of 
dancing, had sighed itself out. Weber bestowed upon his music a fine, chival- 
rie tone, mingled with human passions and feelings. With the fermenting ex- 
citement of passion are combined sparkling coquetry, tender reveriles, and, 
above all, the pathos of love.’ The brilliant setting of this ‘idealized waltz’” 1s 
by that master of instrumentation, Hector Berlioz, who inserted it, as a ballet, 
junto the opera of ‘*Der Freyschiitz,”’ on the occasion of the final performance 


of that opera in Paris. 


Passing over Wagner’s two youthful operas, ‘Rienzi’ appears first in the line 
of works which culminated in the ‘‘Nibelungen”’ and ‘‘Parsifal.’? Wagner wrote 
the book of ‘‘Rienzi’’ after a reading of Bulwer’s novel of that name, with the 
idea of making the last of the Tribunes the hero of a grand spectacular opera. 
The music was composed while he was under the spell of the glittering Spon- 
tini and the brilliant Meyerbeer. ‘I had before me,’ he says, “the Grand 
Opera of Paris, with all its scenic and musical splendor, and my ambition was 
not only to imitate, but with reckless extravagance to surpass all that had gone 
before.’ How well Wagner succeeded in writing an opera in the old style is 
shown by the fact that ‘Rienzi’? has been continuously popular from the first 
and has held its ground by the side of the best works of those composers whom 
he most desired to emulate. Yet Wagner looked upon it as one of the sins of 
his youth. The overture is based upon the principal themes of the opera. 
First, the leading motive of Rienzi’s Prayer, of which there are two presenta- 
tions in the introduction. This appears in the succeeding quick movement at 
nearly double its previous pace. ‘The transition to the quick movement plays 
an important part in the introduction. The principal subject of the quick 
movement is taken from the Chorus of People (which forms the finale of the 
first act) and culminates with the ‘‘Call to arms of the Church.” This is sup- 
plemented by the theme of the chorus, with which at the close of the second act 
the Romans hail Rienzi as their deliverer. In the “working out’’ portion great 
prominence is given to the “Call to arms.’’ An independent coda ends the 


overture triumphantly. 
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Overture—“Barbe i 
Aria -("Samson and Dalila”).....Saint-Saéns 
 Giehightage Ww 
Ad). e y see eee nee ee se eee agner 

(BS. “Invitation to Dance”. .... Weber-Berlioz 
Concert Fantasie, for flute and orcnestr 

on themes from the opera ‘Oberon’ 
cece reese wees es eeee eee es DEMErSSeMmaNn 
(First time.) 
; M. Mole. 
Songs, with piano— 
“The Old 


On Vc 'mire Seige \0 16650 o.tr ace 6 CRO 


‘It Cannot Be”......+. «++..--Schumann 
“"Wiederfinden’’..........++-Rheinberger 

ae Mme. Alves. 
Overture—"Rienzi’’.... ...+ «++.+++ Wagner 


The concert was very satisfactory from be- 
ginning to end, with the possible exception of 
Mme. Alves’s songs. This lady~who has, by 

the way,a most beautiful enunciation—sang 
| the Saint-Saens aria in an interesting manner, 
| with pure intonation and sufficient dramatic 
| force, although her voice itself sounds at times 
a trifle hard. The charming Rheinberger 
song was also admirably sung, but the 
Grieg song was not interpreted as one 
might have wished, while the _ beauti- 


_ful “Ich kaunn’s nicht fassen, nicht 


glauben’—one of Schumann’ § immortal 
songs-—-was rendered in the most disagreeable 
“English ballad” style, with abundance of 
cheap sentimentality and offensive phrasing; 
in short, the lady misunderstood it com- 
pletely. Her accompanist—probably her hus- 
band—is the possessor of a piano technique 
which savors more strongly of the back parlor 
than the concert stage, and his collaboration 


was distinctly detrimental. Concert fantasies » 


for solo wind instruments are apt to be merely 
a succession of chromatic fireworks and the 
like, without any musical value. M. Molé, 
however, in selecting the fantasy on themes 
from ‘‘Oberon,”’ showed excellent taste, as the 
work is very well constructed and does not 
offend in any way. There 1s of course a 
cadenza which shows off the technical possi- 
| bilities of the instrument, but, on the whole, it 
is arranged with yood, musicianly taste and 
feeling. M. Molé played it astonishingly 
well. He has a wonderfully beautiful tone, 
and his technique is simply colossal. The 
work is exceptionally difficult, but he per- 
formed it as if it were mere child’s play, He 
was loudly applauded at the end, which he 
| thoroughly deserved. 
| ‘The orchestral numbers were all delightful ; 
| and one could not fail to be impressed with 
| Mr. Nikisch’s immense versatility. The del- 
icate wood-wind effects in Rossini’s familiar 
overture were brought out with wonderful 
precision, and the “Invitation to the Dance” 
wasa perfect picture of orchestral coloring. 
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First YouNG PEopLE’s PopuLtar.—The pro- 
gram of Wednesday’s Popular Concert was: 
Overture, “Barber of Seyille’”’..............-sRossini 
Aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre” .....-....... Suint Saens | 

: . Mrs. Alves. : 
Siegfried Idyll ..ccorcscccccccccscccccsccccee Wagner 
Invitation to Dance.......e.seeee++++ Weber-Berlioz 
Concert Fantasie ‘‘Oberon’’ ..........-Demersseman 

Mr. Ch. Mole. 
Songs with piano. 
The ald song’”’ .ccccsee cocccccce cooccctsrieg 
‘Tt cannot be’. .....eeeeeeeeeeeeee SCHUMANN 
**Wiederfinden’’.......+..++++++++Rheinberger 
Mrs. Alves. 
Overture, **Rienzi’’....00. seccccccveccccccoe Wagner. | 


The first of the ‘* »opular” concerts of the Sym- | 
phony Orchestra was largely attended and thor- 
oughly enjoyed. The “Siegfried Idyll’’ was ex- 
ceedingly well-played, the balancing of the parts 
being admirably preserved; andif here the con- 
ductor fails, the composition soon becomes un- 
endurable. It is surprising that Mr. Nikisch 
should waste his time and talents upon such a 
blatant and brutal potpourri-overture as ‘‘Rien- 
zi,” which has been aptly described as ‘‘giant 
like in dimensions, dwarfish in musical ideas, 
deafening with its battle-crash and din.” 

‘‘Samson et Dalila,” a biblical drama by Saint- 
Saéns, was first brought out at Weimar in ’77. 
The aria sung with rare expression by Mrs. 


Alves, is a most favorable example of Saint 
_Saéns’ vocal cigs This man, who as com- 
poser and pianist, is r 


emarkable for technique, 
taste and versatility, has been often justly re- 
proached for a want of heaven-born melody. It 
is true, be is not in this respect a Mozart or Ros- 
sini; yet no amount of talent alone could create 
this sensuous and simple melody to which he has 
given such an exquisite and original accompani- 
ment. This and the “three songs with piano” 
suffered from a wretched translation. A song 
should always be sung in the language for which 
the music was written. The accentuation, the 
musical sentences suffer sadly, though the trans- 


lator may show the utmost care. Mrs. Alves 


has a warm and sympathetic voice, and upon the 
whole, she sang with taste and intelligence. But 
the more I hear Grieg’s ‘‘Old Song” the more I 
prefer the setting of Rubinstein. 

The fantasie for flute and orchestra by Dem- 
ersseman was an agreeable surprise. Too often 
are flute solos a dreary waste of bravura rubbish. 
But Jules Auguste Edouard Demersseman (1833- 
1866) was a most remarkable virtuoso. At the 
age of twelve he took the first prize of the Paris 
Conservatory for flute playing. And a few years 
later he showed marked talent for composition 
and received high honors for fugue writing. Be- 


sides fantasies and a concerto for his instrument, 
he wrote an operetta, songs, and several composi- 
tions for orchestra. The playing of Mr. Molé» 
was musicianly in phrasing and in artistic self 


control; and although he has a marvelous tech- 
nique, he does not sacrifice everything for its dis- 
play. For this and for the clearness and purity 
of his tone, he deserves the highest praise. He 
was heartily applauded. PHILIP HALE. 
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In spite of the threatening weather yester- ' 
day afternoon, a great many people found | 
their way to Music Hall tor the first “Young } 
People’s Popular.” ‘The programme was ei 


follows: 
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Richter taking the trumpet part, and the master himselt conducting. - Hence 
the children of the house at once naively christened it ‘*Trippen-music (Stair- 
musie;) and hence, having been designed for this special occasion, It has been 
said most properly to belong to the master’s ‘household’ music. At first there 
was no thought of publishing it, and having served the purpose for which it was 
intended, it was laid by. Several years passed, and it was not till it had been 
heard on two semi-public occasions (at Mainz and Meiningen) that the niaster, 
yielding to the solicitation of friends and admirers, consented to its publication. 
The themes of the Idyll are taken from “Siegfried,” the third of the four 
music-dramas which comprise the Nibelungen tetralogy. 


The original form of the ‘‘Invitation’”’ is a Rondo Brilliant which Weber wrote 
at Dresden in 1819, and dedicated to his wife. Musicians look upon it as 
marking an epoch in the history of pianoforte composition. Ambros, a distin- 
suished German vsthetician, says of it: All that the German dance has In ib 
of poetry, chivalry, love and tenderness, Is expressed in these lovely melodies. 
Riehladdstothis: ‘The sketch has its undoubted historical value. It marks the 
transition of modern dance music. ‘The waltz was previously a sort of mere 
animated minuet, but Weber threw a new and fiery impulse into the dance. 
Formal dignity and affectation were gone: the simple, wellnigh childish senti- 
mentality of the beginning of the century, with its colorless, insipid style of 
dancing, had sighed itself out. Weber bestowed upon his music a fine, chival- 
ric tone, mingled with human passions and feelings. With the fermenting ex- 
citement of passion are combined sparkling coquetry, tender reveries, and, 
above all, the pathos of love.’ The brilliant setting of this ‘idealized waltz’’ 1s 
by that master of instrumentation, Hector Berlioz, who inserted it, as a ballet, 
into the opera of ‘Der Freyschiitz,”’ on the occasion of the final performance 
of that opera in Paris. 


Passing over Wagner’s two youthful operas, “Rienzi” appears first in the line 
of works which culminated in the **Nibelungen” and ‘‘Parsifal.’’” Wagner wrote 
the book of ‘‘Rienzi’”’ after a reading of Bulwer’s novel of that name, with the 
idea of making the last of the Tribunes the hero of a crand spectacular opera. 
The music was composed while he was under the spell of the glittering Spon- 
tini and the brilliant Meyerbeer. ‘I had before me,’’ he says, “the Grand 
Opera of Paris, with all its scenic and musical splendor, and my ambition was 
not only to imitate, but with reckless extravagance to surpass all that had gone 
before.’ How well Wagner succeeded in writing an opera in the old style is 
shown by the fact that ‘*Rienzi’”? has been continuously popular from the first 
and has held its ground by the side of the best works of those composers whom 
he most desired to emulate. Yet Wagner looked upon it as one of the sins of 
his youth. The overture is based upon the principal themes of the opera. 
First, the leading motive of Rienzi’s Prayer, of which there are two presenta- 
tions in the introduction. This appears in the succeeding quick movement at 
nearly double its previous pace. ‘The transition to the quick movement plays 
an important part in the introduction. ‘The principal subject of the quick 
moveient is taken from the Chorus of People (which forms the finale of the 
first act) and culminates with the ‘‘Call to arms of the Church.” ‘This is sup- 
plemented by the theme of the chorus, with which at the close of the second act 
the Romans hail Rienzi as their deliverer. In the “working out’’ portion great 
prominence is given to the “Oall to arms.’? An independent coda ends the 
overture triumphantly. 


Overture—"Barber of Seville”.......Rossini 


Aria -(“Samson and Dalila”’).....Saint-Saéns | 


me. Alves. 


(). “Invitation to Dance”. ....Weber-Berlioz 

Concert Fantasie, for flute and orchestra, 

on themes from the opera “Oberon” 
eo eee eee wees sees ..+e+- Demersseman 

(First time.) 
; M. Mole. 
Songs, with piano— 

Tne Old Sonm’’..cccccccsccccccsces s(sTieg 
“It Cannot Be”.... «eee eooee + SCHUMANN 
“Wiederfinden”............-Rheinberger 

_ Mme. Alves. Mi 
Overture—"Rienzi’’.... ..«+ «seseee Wagner 


The concert was very satisfactory from be- 
ginning to end, with the possible exception of 


Mme. Alves’s songs. This lady-who has, by 


the way, a most beautiful enunciation—sang 
the Saint-Saéns aria in an interesting manner, 


' with pure intonation and sufficient dramatic 
force, although her voice itself sounds at times 


a trifle hard. The charming Rheinberger 
song was also admirably sung, but the 
Grieg song was not interpreted as one 
might have wished, while the  beauti- 


ful “Ich kaunn’s nicht fassen, nicht 


glauben’—one of Schumann’ § immortal 
songs—was rendered in the most disagreeable 
“English ballad” style, with abundance of 
cheap sentimentality and offensive phrasing; 
in short, the lady misunderstood it com- 
pletely. Her accompanist—probably her hus- 
band—is the possessor of a piano technique 
which savors more strongly of the back parlor 
than the concert stage, and his collaboration 
was distinctly detrimental. Concert fantasies 


(a). Siegfried Idyll..........++.... Wagner. 
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'Saéns, was first brought out at Weimar in ’77. 
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First YOUNG PrEOPLE’s PorpuLAR.—The pro- 
gram of Wednesday's Popular Concert was: 
Overture, “Barber of Seyille’’...............eRossini 


Aria, ‘Mon coeur s’ouvre”’ .....-....... Suint Saens 


Mrs, Alves. 


| Siegfried Idyll ccccovcccccccccccccccccccsces Wagner 


Invitation to Dance......cceeeeeeeees Weber-Berlioz 
Concert Fantasie ‘‘Oberon’’ ..........-Demersseman 
Mr. Ch. Mole. 

Songs with piano. 
‘The ald song”? .ccccece coccccces cocccclsrieg 
‘Sit cannot be’’. . eoeee SCHUMANN 
‘*Wiederfinden’’........ -Rheinberger 
Mrs. Alves. 
Overtare, “Rienzi. . ccc. coccccccccccccecce WaRNOr. 


The first of the ** »;opular’’ concerts of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra was largely attended and thor- 
oughly enjoyed. ‘The “Siegfried Idyll’ was ex- 
ceedingly well-played, the balancing of the parts 
being admirably preserved; and if here the con- 
ductor fails, the composition soon becomes un- 
endurable. It is surprising that Mr. Nikisch 
should waste his time and talents upon such a 
blatant and brutal potpourri-overture as ‘‘Rien- 
zi,’ which has been aptly described as ‘‘giaut 
like in dimensions, dwarfish in musical ideas, 
deafening with its battle-crash and din.” 

‘‘Samson et Dalila,” a biblical drama by Saint- 


The aria sung with rare expression by Mrs. 
Alves, is a most favorable example of Saint 
Saéns’ vocal writing. This man, who as com- 
poser and pianist, is remarkable for technique, 
taste and versatility, has been often justly re- 
proached for a want of heaven-born melody. It 
is true, be is not in this respect a Mozart or Ros- 


for solo wind instruments are apt to be merely | sini; yet no amount of talent alone could create 


however, in selecting the fantasy on themes 
from “Oberon,”’ showed excellent taste, as the 
work is very well constructed and does not 


| 


offend in any way. ‘There 1s of course a'! 


cadenza which shows off the technical possi- 


bilities of the instrument, but, on the whole, it 
is arranged with wood, musicianly taste and 


feeling. M. Molé played 1t astonishingly | the more I hear Grieg’s “Old Song” the more L | 


well. ble has a wonderfully beautiful tone, 
and his technique is simply colossal. ‘The 
work is exceptionally difficult, but he per- 
formed it as if it were mere child’s play, He 
was loudly applauded at the end, which he 
thoroughly deserved. 

The orchestral numbers were all delightful ; 


/ and one could not fail to be impressed with 


_asuccession of chromatic fireworks and the | this sensuous and simple melody to which he has 
‘like, without any musical value. M. Mole, 


given such an exquisite and original accompani- 
ment. This and the “three songs with piano” 
suffered from a wretched translation. A song 
should always be sung in the language for which 
the music was written. The accentuation, the 
musical sentences suffer sadly, though the trans- 
lator may show the utmost care. Mrs. Alves 


has a warm and sympathetic voice, and upon the 


whole, she sang with taste and inielligeuce. But 


| prefer the setting of Rubinstein. 


Mr. Nikisch’s immense versatility. The del-| 


icate wood-wind effects in Rossini’s familiar 
overture were brought out with wonderful 
precision. and the “Invitation to the Dance” 
wasaperfect picture of orchestral coloring. 


The stirring “Rienzi” overture was—well one 
might justly say—gorgeously played, and at 


' * 


its close the brass played as if they intended 


. to cancel tive year of repression at one stroke. 


The chief interest of the programme, how- 


The fantasie for flute and orchestra by Dem- 
ersseman was an agreeable surprise. Too often 
are flute solos a dreary waste of bravura rubbish. 
But Jules Auguste Edouard Demersseman (1833- 
1866) was a most remarkable virtuoso. At the 
age of twelve he took the first prize of the Paris 
Conservatory for flute playing. And a few years 
later he showed marked talent for composition 
and received high honors for fugue writing. Be- 
sides fantasies and a concerto for his instrument, 
he wrote an operetta, songs, and several composi- 
tions for orchestra. The playing of Mr. Molé» 
was musicianly in phrasing and in artistic self 


control; and although he has a marvelous tech- 


nique, he does not sacrifice everything for its dis- 
play. For this and for the clearness and purity 
of his tone, he deserves the highest praise. He 
was heartily applauded. PHILIP HALE. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S POPULAR. 


yesterday afternoon, the programme being— 
Rossini: Overture to “‘1l Barbiere di ” 
Saint-Saéus: Aria, “My h “ap lity ys ge 


-Wa : gfried-Idyli. 


_ tragical-comical-historical- pastoral, 
| vidable, or poem unlimited,’ played for once by a 


Weber-Berlioz: Invitation a la Valse. . 
Demerssemann: Concert fantasia for flute on themes 
from ‘‘Oberon.”’ 
Songs with pianoforte: 
Grieg: The Old Song. 
Schumann: “It cannot be.’”’ 
Rheinberger: Wiederfinden. 
Wagner: ure to “Rienzi.” 


Mme. Carl Alvés was the singer, and M. Charles 
Molé the flutist. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the first 00t [a 
Young People’s Popular Concert in the Music Hall | waited 


he Berlin audience were so confidently expecting 


’ 


i 


! the usual piano peroration that, when Tausig 
D-flat chord, 


the last great 
soul applauded, but every one 
in breathless expectation of the 
next few measures, until Tausig smilingly 
indicated that all was over; then the applause 


‘4 Opens to thy voice,” came like an avalanche. Wagner’s brilliant, if in 
: ' places rather vulgar, “Riezin’’ overture was grand- 


ly given, Mr. Nikisch producing a stupendous 
effect by his well-graduated holding back of the 
tempo at the last return of the ‘*Santo Spirito 
Cavaliere” theme. But, coarse and often trivial 
as much of this overture is, the slow Introduction 


' is certainly one of the grandest movements in all 
| Wagnor’s earlier work; and it was played grandly 


bas been so often made to ring up the curtain on 


‘tragedy, comedy, history, 
comical, historical-pastoral, 


pastoral, pastoral- 
tragical-historical, 
scene indi- 


real orchestra, and superbly played, too. The 
Rossini brightness of melody could be given well 


enough by the little theatre bands that we have | table. In matters of orchestration Wagner is,in a 


usually heard play the piece, but it took the Sym- 
phony Orchestra to show us the Rossini sensuous- 
néss and warmth of color—as in that voluptuous 
phrase in thirds,on the wood-wind, just before the 
crescendo—and the true Rossini vim, dash and 
sparkle, in the crescendo itself. Wagner’s poetic 
Siegfried-Idyll was exquisitely played, and pro- 
duced, perhaps, a profounder impression than 
ever before. We missed only ons charming effect, 
which, often as the Idyll has been played here, 
we have not heard emphasized for its full value 
since the piece was first given by the old Harvard 


_ Musical Orchestra, under Mr. Zerrahn. About the 
middle of the piece there is a little episode 


in which the first horn plays one of 
Siegfried’s motives, which the flute and clarinet 
surround with reminiscences of the birds’ song; 
these bird notes come thicker and thicker, as one 
after the other of the woodland choristers chimes 
in, until at last there comes a measure in which 
there is a general chorus of joyous twittering, 
such aS you may sometimes hear on the Common 
when a hundred or so of English sparrows get 


It was good to hear that old theatre hack, which tt deserved. 


The aria from Saint-Saéoas’s “Samson and 
Delilah’’ is one of the warmest and most dramatic 


things we have yet heard from his pen. The 


meiody bas, in places, all the intense dramatic 


, power of Meyerbeer at his best, while the orches- 
' tra is all aglow with rich, warm color. These 


Frenchmen have a sense for tone-color that is 
wholly their own, and, as it would seem, inimi- 


‘ gense, hors concours; but the other notable mod- 


ern German masters of the orchestra certainly 
fall behind the French in one respect. Take Gold- 
mark, for instance, who can take rank with the best 
ot his countrymen in his handling of the orches- 
tra—his orchestration is rich and sensuous enough 
in ali conscience, but, as Swinburne said of Ben 


| Jonson’s poetry, it has all the beauty of the rose, 


but no perfume, no individual aroma—and this the 


_orche stration of Frenchmen like Saint-Saéns, 
| Bizet and Massenet, not to speak of Berlioz, al- 


mostinvariably has. Per contra, Saint-Saéns 


_ shows, in this aria, the besetting vice of his coun- 


try men, 
| trivial. 


an occasional tendency toward the 
That little chromatic run on the 


| flute and clarinet that pervades the middle 


part of the aria is dramatically apposite and sug- 


' gestive as possible—it is the ophidian fascination 


of Delilah, but it is not suggestive in a truly 
poetic way; its musical triviality is too apparent 
for that. Mme. Alvés, who has acontralto voice 


_ of surpassing richness, sang the aria with genuine 


ificently; it was one of 
together in one tree—we heard it yesterday after- , maestria, in a word, magn ; 

noon on our way home from the concert. This "the finest bits of singing we have ever heard in | 
"delightful little imitative effect, produced by trills ' the Music Hall, In the songs with pianoforte, _ 
and tremolos on the wood-wind and strings, is . however, it must be admitted that her conception 


one of the ‘points’’ of the Idyll; but yesterday of the music was WRONT SOee: 
_ it was passed over in a way that made it quite im- ~ 
perceptible. Berlioz’s masterly orchestral ver- 
sion of Weber’s “‘Invitation 4 la Valse,’’ was splen- — 
didly piayed; and the audience, for the thousand- 
and-first time, spoilt the poetic close of the piecéyy jn EF flat. 
by premature applause, although Mr. Nikisch 
(prepared, doubtless, by experience for such an ir- — 
ruption), did his best to prevent them by indicat- ~ 
ing as plainly as plain could. be, that 
‘gomething more was coming. These last JIST: 
measures of the “Invitation’’ seemed doomed 
to mishap, in one way or another. We. 
remember when Tausig played his brilliant ar- - 
rangement of it at the Sing-Aka-demie in Berlin, 
and the opposite trouble occurred. Tausig’s ar- 
rangement ends with the last /fortissimo aaa aaa cen caare ena amano ner ramneneD eee Hennraamen 
omitting the little piano reminiscence of the 
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SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


VI. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16TH, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


CHERUBINI. OVERTURE. (Anacreon. ) 


ECKERT. CONCERTO for V1I0LONCELLO in A minor, op. 26, 
Allegro moderato. Andante; Scherzo vivace ; Andante.— 
Allegro non troppo (Rondo a la Cosaque). 


(First time in Boston. ) 


SVENDSEN. RHAPSODIE NORVEGIENNE, No. 2, in A, op.19 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 


a © 


BRUCH. KOL NIDREI for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA. 
op. 47. 
(First time in Boston.) 
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GOETZ. SYMPHONY in F. 
Allegro moderato.—Intermezzo (Scherzo).— 
Adagio ma non troppo lento.— Allegro con fuoco. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. LEO SCHULZ. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 
| A Symphony Concert of Contrasts—The | | 
, Hegner Matinee--“Bohemian Girl.’ Hebraic character from the melody as he 
From grave to gay, from lively to se- has washed out the Gaelic flavor from some — 
vere, might have been the motto for Sat- | Of the Scotch songs which he has treated. 
urday’s programme, The severe school Mr, Schulz played the work with sentimen- 


: 
a ik. 


began the concert, and Cherubini’s ‘‘An- | tal languor rather than with any breadth, — 


acreon’’ overture afforded a glimpse of a 
stvle where all modern sensationalism, 
andeventhe rich glow of tone color, to 
which we have become accustomed in these 
latter days, was absent, yet which charmed 
none the less, by its clear form, its purity 
of harmony, and its direct themes in mas- 
terly contrast. Mr. Nikisch read the work 
with a conservative style that would have 
pleased the composer. 

Upon the heels of the debut of Mr. 
Hekking came another violoncellist, Mr. 
Leo Schuz, and again proved that the 
loss of Mr. Giese cannot readily be made 
good. His tone was thin, his intonation 
not always secure, but he was expressive, 
not to say sentimental, at almost all times, 
and his shading and phrasing were re- 
fined. The Eckert concerto, with which he 
began, was a peculiar work in two very 
distinct moods, It was sombre and dark 
in its earlier portions, and dashing and 
vigorous at its close. In these moods it 
but reflected the character of Scandinavian 
and Russian music, particularly as it 
ended with a Cossack folk song. The 
violoncellist certainly won a popular suc- 
cess and was recalled enthusiastically. His 
second number was a peculiar one, it 
was an arrangement of an ancient 
Hebrew melody—‘‘Kol Nidrei’’—by Max 
Bruch. The Jewish music has always 
been an interesting study to musical anti- 
quarians, and many have endeavored to 
| find in Hebraic tunes some trace of the 
music of ancient Jerusalem. Jn this direc- 
tion, however, their efforts have been fruit- 
less, for, in almost every case, the music of 
_the modern Jews is tinged in a large de- 


| gree by that of the nation where they re~ | 


side. I may mention, in parentheses, that 
we have inferential proof that the scriptural 
musie was by no means’ 80 beautiful 
‘as many clergymen, in_ enthusiastic 
metaphor, make it out to be. “Sing joy- 
fully and clap your hands,” “play skil- 

fully and with a loud noise!’’ and many other 
scriptural phrases, as well as several pas- 
sages in Josephus, show us that, power and 
a strongly marked rhythm were the chief 
elements of the ancient Hebraic music. 
‘‘Kol Nidrei’’ is an exception to the state- 
ment made above, in that it has retained 
something of its purity, having the same 
melody in synagogues most widely separa- 
ted from each other. It retains, too, 
a very evident touch of Oriental 


character in its progressions, and | 


it is generally sung without 
any harmony, having thus the monophonic 
character of the medieval times. ‘Kol 
Nidrei’’ therefore may stand as the most 
ancient tune in the Hebrew ritual, as it 


It wasina marked degree a concert of 


national and folk musie. Here we 


have seen the Cossack and the Hebrew 
touching elbows in the programme, and it 
now remains to speak of the Norwegian, 
who was represented in the list by 


Svendsen. Some years ago this Lion of 


the North played to me two of his scores 


| in his residence, on the street with the un- 
pronounceable name, in Copenhagen, and 


intimated that he proposed to do 
with the Scandinavian melodies what 
Liszt had done with the Hun- 
varian, Right nobly has he 
achieved it. ‘he wild ‘‘Halling’’ in two 
quarter rhythm and the graceful “‘spring 
dance’? in triple rhythm, form an admi- 
able contrast. The orchestration is some- 
thing exquisite. Berlioz himself could 
not have exeelled that effect of an oboe 
melody against violins in the highest posi- 
tion. ‘The work was played by the orches- 
tra in magnificent style, and Mr. Nikisch 


/ read it superbly, with all the abandon that 


a dance, where the men try to kick the 
overhanging rafters in a barn, demanded, 

The one symphony of the poor genius 
who was so recently devoured by the wolf 
of poverty, in Winterthur, ended the pro- 
gramme. It is a beautiful work, as clear 
as the symphonies of Volkmann, but pos- 
sessing more richness of elaboration and 
more breadth of theme than these. Most 
beautitul was the figure treatment in the 
first movement, extending even to the con- 
trabass, and most clearly was it given. 
The second movement (contrary to the 


' usual suecession. in which the second is 


the slow movement) is a modern inter- 
mezzo, and has some very fine effects for 
wind instruments. The horn began this 
splendidly, ani the antiphonal effects be- 
tween this instrument and the wood- 
wind, were also beyond reproach, nor 
must I forget to mention the ‘ clear 
tones of the trumpet and the effect of the 
condensed recapitulation of themes at the 
end--a remarkable coda. ‘The third move- 
ment gave the first violins an opportunity 
to show their breadth of tone, and they 
employed.it royally. I do not think the 
last movement as powerful as the rest of the 
work, but it was more than usually im- 
pressive because of the breadth and 
majesty with which Mr. Nikisch read it, 
and the perfect ensemble with which 1 
was played. ‘The concert was therefore 
throughout a most interesting one, and the. 
programmes already show a greater de- 


| gree of catholicity than they have 


possessed since the Henschelian days. 
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mister ot wey ning, and 1 rt he 
pate Sohsert he offered the following deci 
edly modern programme: 


na le 


Overture to ‘“‘Anacreon’”’.... oe eees Cherubini | 
Concerto for violoncello, A minor, op. 26 


oe seeeeses - HCkKert 
Norwegian rhapsody, ‘No O. ‘9 in A, op, 19 
Svendsen 


“Kol Nidrei.” for violoncello and. orches- 


tra, op. AZT eee ee cewrenveae eee 
BVERORUNY 1D Beet tewtccvedecce 
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wk ole * work—as indeed the whole rogramme! 

—was interpreted by Mr. Nikisch ia th, the same. 

thoughtful and consistettly musical manner 
characterizes all his work. Miss Ger- 


trude Edmands will be the soloist at the next. ; 
concert, and a novelty of Arthur Foote’s— 


suite for strings—will be played. 
ARTHUR WELD. 


————, ——E | j 
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The overture was very tinely played, a beau- The programme of the sixth symphony concert 
tiful balance being preserved in the orchestra, wag as follows: 


and the difficult passages for strings were very Cherubini: Overture to “Anacréon.”’ 
clear and distinct. Considerable interest was \ aug SA tachey ae Beenich: ABeans aaha ra 
felt in Mr. Leo Schulz, the soloist, who caine Sach: Kel Nisrei for "cello and oranestra. Go. an 
to this country at the wish of Mr. Nikisch. | Goetz: wd rag ed nF, 
He is quite a young man, having been born in | chnvebint? _— P yoccn ban) the ‘cellist. 
1865 in Posen; he studied chietly at the Hoch- eranias's a wart not 
Schule in Berlin under Joachim’s direction, \ ™08t imteresting of the composer’s overtures, 
and the immediate instruction of Professors | but a work which is, nevertheless, full of 
Miller and Hausmann. He made several suc- | charming details, was admirably played. The 
cessful tourmées, especially one through Rus- Svendsen Rhapsodie, an unpleasant composition, 
sia, and finally settled in Leipsec as soloist of and to our ears, at least, disagreeably scored, was 
both the Gewandhaus and the theatre orches- {| 2/80 Played wit SEREONSO VOLS Ga See ae 
tras; which place he left to seek his fortunesin | ™#2" Goetz’s symphony has not been given here 
America with his old conductor. He has nota entire for several years; the delightful Intermezzo 
strikingly strong tone, but its quality. is ex- has been given separately, now and then, and has 
quisitely beautiful, and he has an easy com- sins sro tne wcab deena vp wide ae | 
dy er eymphony. ooageen 7 ype she Ne sir “ eothae Gr oe phony is destined to live; it is charming from be. 
for the displa of the and his intonation very pure and ginning toend. The first movement has much 
f'th utes, the horns and the’ ’cellos, 'true. The chief point of his playimg that is fine in it, as have also the Adagio and 
a = “hh ® most of. The shading was Saiees s't 08 ‘se | see Finale, albeit that, in these last two 
an @ transitions from pianissimo iowever, is the evident strength of his, ; . 
8 one gracefully, under the con- ' artistic individuality. He is one of those | movements, the modern and the classical ele- 
aton. The symphony is one of the men who are musicians evidently because it | M©nts are not very well amalgamated, and they 
things x8 of ere aud fr tt rage 1 pleasure to would have been utterly impossible for them to | !@¢K unity of mood and style. The performance 
ary tors apart Thera ia the’ Pe fe : ' have been anything else; and 1t is easy to see | W488 inevery way superb. 
we ce nd | the usual absence Of demieteres that he loves every note he produces from his | Mr. Schulz, who appeared for the first time in 
} instrument, and plays for the music alone, | these concerts as a solo player, has a finished, 


rts kao a B sypapbeny by Goetz which is 


only aah a novelty was the overture 

i teon,” by Cherubini, and this was given 

y clear and characteristic rendering by the 
uc so : Mr. Schultz, the second ’cello soloist 
. made his first appearance before 

os, and he was given a pleasant 

e concerto gives him opportunity 

i vacstentie technique, particularly in 

t lenin which is in strong contrast 

u 16 5 very slow tempo of the opening num- 

~#*he second selection showed the clear 

4 fis } instramert, and the work was given | 
ech ind sympathetically. ‘The audience 

¥ pleased with Mr, Schultz and hig 


—_ - 


| ik es a brillant rendering of the 


ee 


large Nikisoh has a? he 02080 aes wenn ato .. , - 
| as & tacuity of o + FP rilliant technique, and plays w great senti- 
anoe Fe fe: ongert alo: i he does not leave the | oe silage . oan “ee vine deere apd oe ment and charm. His phrasing is particularly 
rior to D ony, and cause a wait an interesting work olf @ rather higher grade i a. 
10 to 15 minutes, but after a pleasant -musically—than the majority of ’cello concer-“| 8raceful and musical, and his intonation excel- 
ate 2 of his orchestra he proceeds a tos, and Mr. Schulz did it full justice. A little | lent. His toneis a little veiled, but this may be 
>the pe work ip sage ae the ¢ Lape his metho _scherzo which is introduced in the middle of / the fault of his instrnment. He made a distinctly ° 
son suftic ently early to to allow Bk ak the andante is particularly charming. The } fine impression. The Eckert CONOHESO oats he 
| oad take their trains. The next concert melancholy but beautiful ‘Kol Nidrei” | Played has the advantoge over most ‘cello con- 
€! with Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, (founded on a Jewish chant) seemed rather | certos we have heard here, that Aapellmeister- 
oe Deprnlte “pia ope | soloist—Bog- | more in harmony with Mr. Schulz’s especial.| musik has over Virtuosenmusik; if it have noth- 
' alto, ss Gertrude Ed- style, and he played it with chaste and noble | ing in it to interest one especially, it at least does 
a MCge- ioe | not sicken one by pretentious silliness. Max 
Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei’’ stands on a decidedly 
higher plane, and shows the composer in one of 
bis characteristic impressive moods; yet one can 
not but feel that the ’cello, with its warm, 
striking. The Goetz symphony is a singular | Sweet tone, has rather the effect of weakening 
work. The adagio is the only number that | and sentimentalizing the austere solemnity | 
shows signs of the same master hand that! of the great chant of atonement which 
wrote the “Taming of the Shrew,” which is , the composer has taken for his theme. Upon the 
one of the most beautiful romantic operas in Whole, the programme was the dullest we have 
the language. The first movement is _ had this season; there was overmuch ’cello in it, 
not very clear, but this is perhaps owing tothe to begin with—and heaven knows that a very 
indefinite character of the themes. The in- } little ’cellosolo goes a longish way—and cae | 
strumentation is thick and muddy throughout Ne . oyna of anything that could be 
t the openin The , Called really great. 
Uo Si beg pay yen higher anioat plane ] The next programme is: Schumann, overture 
ane nee a little trio of exquisite epg top to “Genoveva”; Raff, song, “Der Traumkbnig 
¢ r , is a nobly love iece of . a4 
wetne, “wonderfully scored and overtiowite _ und sein Lieb”; Foote, suite for sap times eK 
with passion and thoughtful sadness, but no ' Se pianoforte ; Beethoven, symphony No. 5, in 
trace of melancholy. it was superbly played | F. Miss Gertrude Edmands will be the singer. 


by the orchestra, and it does not seem as if 
strings could acquit themselves better than 


_Simplicity. Lhe Svendsen number was prob- 
ably more interesting to the student of 
instrumentation than to the public at 
| large; and as an exemplification of pos- 
sible orchestral combinations it was very 


a 
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oa h given for the 
a an rhapsody by 
Svensd n the Symphony 
mecerts, and a symphony by Goetz which {a 
ery seldom given. - | 
i ‘he only thing not a novelty was the overture 
»)4macreon,” by Cherubini, and this was given 
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ve ry clear and characteristic rendering by the 

aductor. Mr. Schultz, the second ’cello soloist 
Of the season, made his first appearance before 
these audiences, and he was given a pleasant 
‘Srecting. The concerto gives him opportunity 
‘toshow an admirable technique, particularly in 
he last movement, which is in strong contrast 

mthe very slow tempo of the opening num- 
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tenderly and sympathetically. The audience 
; is. surely pleased with Mr, Schultz and his 
Mr. Nikisch gave a brilliant rendering of the 
fwegian rhapsody and there was much inter- 
“manifest in the symphony. There was 
‘abundant material for the display of the 
technique of the flutes, the horns and the ’cellos, 
and it was made the most of. The shading was 
“excelient, and the transitions from pianissimo 
‘to forte were done gracefully, under the con- 
@uctor’s baton. The symyhony is one of the 
| ne of Goetz and gave much pleasure to 
itors, particularly the “ intermezzo ” 

md ** adagio. here was the usual large 
audience and the usual absence of departures 
from the hallin large numbers before the close 
~the concert. Mr. Nikisch has a faculty of 
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Oving the concert along: he does not leave the 
Stage prior to the symphony, and cause a wait 
Oftrom 10 to 15 minutes, but after a pleasant 
chat with some of his orchestra he proceeds a 

etotheworkinhand, We think his metho 
ases the audience, and the concerts are ended 

im season sufficiently early to allow suburban 
jatrons to take their trains. The next concert 
18 toclose with Beethoven’s sth Symphony, 
mand, at last, we are to have a lady soloist—Bos. 
4en’s favorite contralto, Miss Gertrude Ed- 


_.The second selection showed the clear | 
f his instrament, and the work was given | 
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sixth concert he offered the following decid- 


edly modern programme: ‘ 


‘audience on Saturday evening, and for the 


' 


Overture to “‘Anacreon’”’.........-Oherubini | 


Concerto for violoncello, A minor, op. 26 
sees vece is .-- Koekert 

Norwegian rhapsody, No. 2 in A, op. 19 
R Svendsen 


“Kol Nidrei.” for violoncello and orches- 


tra, op. 47 hig bid ows Bruch 


Symphony in F.......eeeeeee recess Goetz | 
‘The overture was very finely played, a beau- | 


tiful balance being preserved in the orchestra, 
and the difficult passages for strings were very 
clear and distinct. Considerable interest was 
felt in Mr. Leo Schulz, the soloist, who came 
to this country at the wish of Mr. Nikisch. 


He is quite a young man, having been born in | 
| 1865 in Posen; he studied chietly at the Hoch- , 
| Schule in Berlin under Joachim’s direction, 
, and the immediate instruction of Professors | 
| Muller and Hausmann. He made several suc- | 
| cessful tournées, especially one through Rus- 
| sia, and finally settled in Leipsec as soloist of 
| both the Gewandhaus and the theatre orches- 
| tras; which place he left to seek his fortunes in 


America with his old conductor. He has nota 
strikingly strong tone, but its quality is ex- 


| quisitely beautiful, and he has an easy com- 
'mand over almost infinitisimal nuances 
| of power. His technique is remarkable, 
'and his intonation Vory pure and 
_true. The chief point of his playing, 
| however, is the evident strength of his 


artistic individuality. He is one of those 


have been anvihing else; and 1t is easy to see 
that he loves every note he produces from his 
strument, and plays for the music alone, 


without thought of effect. ‘The concerto was | 
ment and charm. His phrasing is particularly 


an interesting work of a rather higher grade— 


musically-—than the majority of ’cello concer-. | 


|_scherzo which is introduced in the middle of 


the andante 1s particularly charming. The 
melancholy but beautiful “Kol Nidrei’’ 


(founded on a Jewish chant) seemed rather 


more in harmony with Mr. Schulz’s especial. 
style, and he pnlayed it with chaste and noble 
simplicity. The Svendsen number was prob- 


ably more interesting to the student of 
'instrumentation than to the public at 
‘large; and as an exemplification of pos- 


sible orchestral combinations it was very 


striking. The Goetz symphony is a singular 
work. The adagio is the only number that 


layers In this number. *The last 
1ént is right ind Vivacious, and very. 
ous, but rather light in character. The 
whole work—as indeed the whole programme, 
—was interpreted by Mr. Nikisch in the same 
thoughtful and consistently musical manner 
which characterizes all his work. Miss Ger- 
trude Edmands will be the soloist at the next | 
concert, and a novelty of Arthur Foote’s— 
suite for strings—will be played. 


ARTHUR WELD. 


a — 1 | 
'See Page Six.) 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

The programme of the sixth symphony concert 
was as follows: 
Cherubini: Overture to ‘“‘Anacréon.”’ 
Eckert: Concerto for ’cello in A minor, Op, 26. 
Svendsen: Chi toe norvégienne, No. 2, Mh A, Op. 19, 
Bruch: Kol Nidrei, for cello and orchestra. Op, 47. 
Goetz: eye nF. 

. Leo Schulz was the ’cellist. 

Cherubini’s ‘“Anacréon’’ overture, not the 
most interesting of the composer’s overtures, 
but a work which is, nevertheless, full of 
Charming details, was admirably played. The 
Svendsen Rhapsodie, an unpleasant composition, 
and to our ears, at least, disagreeably scored, was 
also played with immense verve and spirit. Her- 
mann Goetz’s symphony has not beén given here 
entire for several years; the delightful Intermezzo 
has been given separately, now and then, and has 
always made a fine impression. This Intermezzo 
is probably the one movement by which the sym- 
phony is destined to live; it is charming from be. 
ginning toend. The first movement has much 
that is finein it, as have also the Adagio and 
the Finale, albeit that, in these last two 
movements, the modern and the classical ele- 


men who are musicians evidently because it | MOnts are not very well amalgamated, and they 


_ would have been utterly impossible for them to | !@¢K unity of mood and style. The performance 


was in'every way superb. 

Mr. Schulz, who appeared for the first time in 
these concerts as a solo player, has a finished, 
brilliant technique, and plays with great senti- 


graceful and musical, and his intonation excel- 


tos, and Mr. Schulz did it full justice. A little | lent. His toneis a little veiled, but this may be 


! the fault of his instrnment. He made a distinctly - 


) 
i 


shows signs of the same master hand that 


| wrote the ‘Taming of the Shrew,” which is 
| one of the most beautiful romantic operas in 
the Jangwuage. The first movement is 
| not very clear, but this is perhaps owing to the 
indefinite character of thethemes. The in- 
| strumentation is thick and muddy throughout 
| the movement, especially at the opening. The 


intermezzo is on a much higher musical plane 


'and has a little trio of exquisite beauty. The 
| adagio, however, is a nobly lovely piece. of 

writing, wonderfully scored and overflowing 
| with passion and thoughtful sadness, but no 


: fine impression. The Eckert concerto that he 


played has the advantoge over most ’cello con- 
certos we have heard here, that Aapellmeister- 

musik has over Virtuosenmusik; if it have noth- 
ing in it to interest one especially, it at least does 

not sicken one by pretentious silliness. Max 

Bruch’s *‘Kol Nidrei’’ stands on a decidedly 

higher plane, and shows the composer in one of 

bis characteristic impressive moods; yet one can 

not but feel that the ’cello, with its warm, 

sweet tone, has rather the effect of weakening 

and sentimentalizing the austere solemnity | 
of the great chant of atonement which | 
the composer has taken for his theme. Upon the 

whole, the programme was the dullest we have 

had this season; there was overmuch ’cello in it, | 
to begin with—and heaven knows that a very | 
little ’cello solo goes a longish way—and there 

was a lamentable lack of anything that could be. 
called really great. 

The next programme is: Schumann, overture 
to “Genoveva’; Raff, song, “Der Traumkbnig 
und sein Lieb’; Foote, suite for strings; songs 


' with pianoforte; Beethoven, symphony No. 8, in 


trace of melancholy. It was superbly played | 


by the orchestra, and it does not seem as if 
strings could acquit themselves better than 


F. Miss Gertrude Edmands will be the singer, 
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r. Schultz has the credit of in- | 
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Tur Sixth SympHony Concert. 


Brue Joeceseecess Werevrrereerer) eee. 
Pin a4 | Mr. Schulz. -»* . 5° 
GOCtE. -eececes seccccsccsccececeseeesoymphony in F. 


Though each of the. above numbers would 
separately have been welcome, huddled together 
they awoke feelings of depression and gloom. 
In the making up of the program there was no 
attention paid to contrast or effect. Theré were 
Cossack and Norwegian and Hebrew. melodies, 
chal all of them deeply tinged with melan- 


Svendsen.......-..Norwegian sthgpbsiy Ho) Rein 


choly. Phe symphony bore this, mutto from 
Schiller : . 


In the heart’s still, sacred chambers 
Is the refuge from the stress of strife. 


The instrumentation of the rhapsody, original as 
it was, was neither warm nor gorgeous. There 
was not ohe bit of bright color in the musical 
sky: all was cold and grey. 

Mr. Nikisch asa maker of programs is a dis- 
appointment. It appears. that although in cer- 
tain respects he may be. an innovator, a révolu- 
tionnaire, in the matter of personal taste as seen 
in the selections made for the first seven concerts 
of this season, he is a narrow, one sided man. 
He seems to forget’that he: is no longer ia Leip- 
sic; he seems to think that in music the Ger- 
mans are the chosen people of God, . It. is. true 
he has brought out a composition by Glinka the 
Russian; but it was written forty years ago and 
Glinka had studied in Germany. It is true he 
has given a rhapsody. by Svendsen the Norwe- 
gian; but Svendsen was for four years a pupil 
at the once famous Leipsic conservatory. It is 
true he has played an overture Pekin 
who was called by the Italians. a ‘French com 
poser,’’ who was accused by the French of **Ger- 
man. proclivities.””  Stop,—the name of Hector 
Berlioz does appear upun a program; but where 
and how? It may be found upon the little pro- 
gram of a ‘‘Young People’s Popular” as the ar- 
ranger for orchestra of a German waltz. 


ow the people who attend the symphonic | 
concerts wish to hear that which is good and | 
beautiful in music without regard to nationality. | 
There are few who go solely for the purpose of 


educating themselves; and the men and women 
who, unable to pay the prices asked for the 
seats, show their honest love of music by stand- 
ing for two hours, certain! 
tending a sectarian school. In other words, no 
one wishes to be ‘‘germanized”’ or bored. 

Itis hard for this generation with its ideas of 


“dramatic writing,” ‘‘local color,” ‘‘phrases ac-: 
companying the characters,” étc., etc., to believe } 


that the sober and staid overture which was the 


first number of a program fit for a day set apart: 


for Nationai humiliation and prayer, was written 
for an opera called “‘ Anacréon ou amour 


Che tai . eeoenee ee peeneeoe 3 re ‘t, acreon,.”? meution. 
Bekert. ad ¥ eeeeeerer .. Violo call dBhce to, op. 26. | 


have no desire of at- | 


Pe MR at oe? 


“that at the first performance in 180B.itwas hissed, 
the first instance of such open and violent dis- 
., approval in the history of the Paris opera. — 


he Svendsen Rhapsody is an ably written 
‘work, clear and musicianly in thematic construc- 
tion, and there are some novel effects of iustru- 
Tt-is not brilliant in coloring; it does 
not glow, it does not dazzle, as a soar sate 
Lalo or Liszt. It is of the North. [ts palse 
beats slowly and calmly; there is no fever, no 


The two most important works of Hermann 
Goetz, who died at an early age, are an opera, 
“The Teming of the Shrew,” and the symp ony 
which was given last week, The opera is ex- 
cqetlingly well written, but 1¢ shows that Goetz 
was inclined to conceal his«lack of spontaneous 
melody by over-elaboration ; he had no aptitude | 
for treating comedy-subjects in a sparkling or 

aceful manner; only when the deeper emotions 
of his characters were aroused, did be show true 
dramatic power. In the symphony he is terri- 
bly-in earnest; and he has. so much to say and 
he is so anxious to emphasize what he says, that 
his speech becomes too often thick and confused. 
The first movement is particularly open to this 
reproach; the second, though it abounds in 
charming passages, suffers from a need of con- 
densation. ‘The adagio is very beautiful and is 
in conception and treatment the finest part of 
the symphony. Ihe last movement is perhaps 
the weakest and least original. . 

The soloist was Mr. Leo Schulz, who played 
Eckert’s violoncello concerto and Bruch’s ‘‘Kol 
Nidrei.” Mr. Schulz’s playing is characterized 
by musicianly phrasing and t refinement. 

is technique is good; his tone is small and at 
times thin. The concerto of Eckert is a work of 
merit, though the first movement is so somber 
that it approaches dangerously near stupidity. 
The Bruch ‘composition is founded upon an old 
Hebrew chant full of pathos and dignity. It is 
dedicated to Hausmann of the Joachim quartet; 


| he used to play it absolutely without expression, 


as though it were a tedious exercise. Mr. Schulz 
displayed much more taste; but for its proper 
effect, this chant demande the noble breadth and 
heart-rending tone of Cornélis Liégeois, who in 
’82-83: (in com any with M. Molé the flute virtu- 
oso) was with Bilse’s orchestra in Berlin, and 
three years ago was with Lamoureux in Paris. 
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fugi- | 


tif.’ The Anacreon of Cherubini now wears aj} Ges 
wig; long ago did he lay aside the garlands of | % 


no longer does he sing the praises of 


roses ; 
old wine. 


young girls an 


The music is noble x h 


and austere and cold. There is not one drop of | ysists fo tl 
blood; and as in nearly all of Cherubini’s work | be said ; 


for the stage, there is but little melody. ‘This | 
opera failed miserably ; its libretto was so poor 
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i Leo Schultz, Soloist. 


S eesennnaienenememememeeel , 


Lyric Attractions at the Theatres— | 


“Don Quixote”’—“The Oolah.” 


A German Critic on the Leeds Festival-- 
Paragraphs—Nuggets. 


The programme of the sixth symphony 


concert was: 


; Reet. Overture, ‘‘Anacreon.” 


kert, Concerto for violoncello i» A minor, op. 26, 
may gh ho ty ey peered Scherzo vi- 
race; Andante—-Allegro non t - 
dor oe pana . eta asi 
Fi rst time in Boston. 

Svendsen, Norwegian Rhapsody, No. 2,in A,op. 19, 
Bruch s. (First time at these concerts.) 

ch, ca for violoncello and orchestra, 
; (First time in Boston. 
Goetz, Symphony in F. ’ 


The soloist was Mr. Leo Schultz, a new 
member of the orchestra this season, who 
formerly played in Leipzig under Mr. 
Nikisch. Mr. Schultz has the eredit of in- 


| troducing two interesting novelties. The 
_ Eckert concerto is genial music, not striking- 


dy original but artistic throughout and, in 
the solo portions, quite skilful. The last 
movement is rhythmically interesting. 
Bruch’s piece is an arrangement of a‘ Hebrew 
chant. Itis in two sections, the second by 
reason of a warmer accompaniment in which 


the harp plays a part being more important. 


Mr. Schultz’s playing is correct and musical 
his tone is not large, but the superior ex- 
pressive quality of his performances is un- 


deniable. The orchestra accompanied both 


selections carefully and sympathetically. 


Symphony ‘Concert, Jr. | 


' charming effect. 
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verture (Anacreon)....... 
Gomeeris foe vialeaeits: we ns nis rae Cher absa 
Rhapsodie Norvegienne pate eye | i 
Kol Nidrei, for violoncello ahd ooops 
Symphony in ¥ , ma 

There was no lack of noveltie 
gramme, the numbers by Weutert. ‘Seantoae 
and Bruch all having a first hearing in these 
concerts on this occasion, and each of these 
novelties was well chosen. The chief charn 
in the Eckert conceris was the final move- 
ments, in which the Cosaque dance theme is 
treated In a very brilliant fasbion, affordin 
equal prominence to the solo instrament and 
the varied orchestral combination of 
the accompaniment. The ‘Norwegian 
Rhapsody” made, also, a very pleasing 
feature of the programme, and Mr. Nikiseh 
save it a most fascinating perrormance 
his rendering of the faneiful composition 


bringing out al! the ee a beauty of the | 
w 


simple melodies a os lich it is based with 
he compositio "uc 
founded upon a Jewish Melody Gee inane 
service of the synagogue, is another of the 
many satisfactory works that this composer 
has contributed to these programmes, and it 
Was greatly soot hl dh The soio playing by 
Mr. Schulz proved iim to be a well schooled 
musician and a very competent master of the 


technique of his instrument vy 2 
falis somewhat below the Nia retecined 
set by the ’cello soloists at these concerts | 
in recent years. His toneis not always as | 
pure as 1s desirable, and his playing lacks 

the feeling and expression demanded in such | 
compositions as that by Bruch. the Cheru- ! 


bini overture was finely read, and the beau- | 
ties of the Goetz symphony were admirably 
brought outin this performanct. The audi- | 
ence was again inclined to give the conductor 
ample praise for ail the good work cone 
uuder his baton, and the soloist of the even- 
ing was similarly appreciated. 
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Music. 


Tuer SixtTH SyMPHONY CONCERT. 


Cherubini...++«- 


Bickert..cccccccccccees ne 
Mr. Schulz. 


Svendsen...eee--- Norwegian Rhapsody No. 2, op. 19 


that at the first verformance in 1803 it was hissed, 


the first instance of such open and violent dis- 
. approval in the history of the Paris opera. | 


The Svendsen Rhapsody is an ably written | 


work, clear and musicianly in thematic construc-_ 


tion, and there are some novel effects of instru- 


‘mention. Itis not brilliant in coloring; it does 


not glow, it does not dazzle, as a rhapsody of 
Lalo or Liszt. It is of the North. Its pulse 
beats slowly and calmly; there is no fever, no 


Bruch.cecccecess eevee eecereede peecgeee “Kol Nidrei’’ | frenzy. 


Mr. Schulz. - 
GoetZ..++- Se hb eens hae eA Seen .-»-Symphony in F. 


Though each of the above numbers would 
separately have been welcome, huddled together 
they awoke feelings of depression and gloom. 
In the making up of the program there was no 
attention paid to contrast or effect. There were 
Cossack and Norwegian and Hebrew melodies, 
nearly all of them deeply tinged with melan- 
choly. The symphony bore this mutto from 
Schiller : 


In the heart’s still, sacred chambers 
Is the refuge from the stress of strife. 


The instrumentation of the rhapsody, original as 
it was, was neither warm nor gorgeous. There 
was not one bit of bright color in the musical 
sky: all was cold and grey. 

Mr. Nikisch as a maker of programs is a dis- 
appointment. It appears that although in cer- 
tain respects he may be an innovator, a révolu- 
tionnaire, in the matter of personal taste as seen 
in the selections made for the first seven concerts 
of this season, he is a narrow, one sided man. 
He seems to forget that he is no longer in Leip- 
sic; he seems to think that in music the Ger- 
mans are the chosen people of God. It is true 
he has brought out a composition by Gliuka the 
Russian; but it was written forty years ago and 
Glinka had studied in Germany. It is true he 
has given a rhapsody by Svendsen the Norwe- 
gian; but Svendsen was for four years @ pupil 
at the once famous Leipsic conservatory. It is 
true he has played an overture by Cherubini, 
who was called by the Italians a “French com 
poser,’’ who was accused by the French of ‘‘Ger- 
man proclivities.”’ Stop,—the name of Hector 
Berlioz does appear upun a programm , but where 


The two most important works of Hermann 
Goetz, who died at an early age, are an opera, 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” and the symphony 
which was given last week. The opera is @X- 


ceedingly well written, but it shows that Goetz | 
was inclined to conceal his lack of spontaneous | 


melody by over-elaboration; he had no aptitude 
for treating comedy-subjects in a sparkling or 


graceful manner; only when the deeper emotions | 


of his characters were aroused, did be show true 
dramatic power. In the symphony he is terri- 
bly in earnest; and he has so much to say and 
he is so anxious to emphasize what he says, that 
his speech becomes too often thick and confused. 
The first movement is particularly open to this 
reproach; the second, though it abounds in 
charming passages, suffers from a need of con- 
densation. ‘Che adagio is very beautiful and is 
in conception and treatment the finest’ part of 
the symphony. Ihe last movement is perhaps 
the weakest and least original. 

The soloist was Mr. Leo Schulz, who played 
Eckert’s violoncello concerto and Bruch’s *‘Kol 
Nidrei.” Mr. Schulz’s playing is characterized 
by musicianly phrasing and great refinement. 
His technique is good; his tone is small and at 
times thin. The concerto of Eckert is a work of 
merit, though the first movement is so somber 
that it approaches dangerously near stupidity. 
The Bruch composition is founded upon an old 
Hebrew chant full of pathos and dignity. It is 
dedicated to Hausmann of the Joachim quartet ; 
he used to play it absolutely without expression, 
as though it were a tedious exercise. Mr. Schulz 
displayed much more taste; but for its proper 
effect, this chant demands the noble breadth and 


heart-rending tone of Cornélis Liégeois, who in| 
’82-83 (in company with M. Moleé the flute virtu- | 


oso) was with Bilse’s orchestra in Berlin, and 
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and how? It may be found upon the little pro-. 
gram of a ‘“Young People’s Popular” as the ar- | three years ago was with Lamoureux In Paris. 


ranger for orchestra of a German waltz. | RR 
Now the people who attend the symphonic | THE SYMPHONY CONTE 


concerts wish to hear that which is good and 
beautiful in music without regard to nationality. | A Comparatively Dull Programme 
There are few who go solely for the purpose Gi] Presented 2st Sysaiae 
educating themselves ; | Wasi . 
who, unable to pay the prices asked for the) While it has moments of beauty and in- 
seats, show their honest love of music by stand- | terest. the scherzo, the best of the four 
ing for two hours, certainly have no desire of at- | movements claiming most of these, Goetz’ 
tending a sectarian school. In other words, no | Symphony in I’ js not a work that appeals 
one wishes to be ‘‘germanized”’ or bored. jto the ordinary music lover. Even Mr. | 
ion with its ideas of | Nikisch and his orchestra could not re- || _ 


Itis hard for this generati a | 
“dramatic writing,” ‘local color,” ‘phrases ac- | move the feeling of dulness that prevailed, | | 


companying the characters,’’ etc., etc., to believe | and there was much more of an exodus be- | | 
that the sober and staid overture which was the | fore the symphony was concluded than has | | 
first number of a program fit for a day set apart | een noticeable the present season. It is to | 
for National humiliation and prayer, was written | be understood, of course, that the interpre- | 
for an opera called ‘‘Anacréon ou amour fugi-| tation was ‘ail that could well be || 
tif.’ The Anacreon of Cherubini now wearsaj desired; | only there were a good | 


ig sige TP aside the garlands of | Many who would greatly have pre- | 
hoa long . wad voy © sine the “raises of | ferred another symphony to round out tie | 
oses; no long Th Cts Boul programme. On the whole, the Goetz sym- — 
young girls and old wine. The music Is nov?) phony may as well be left to musical ana- — 
and austere and cold. There is not one drop of | lysists for the future.we think. Itcan hardly | 


blood; and as in nearly all of Cheatin ® ob ae hte gg te ne Lak ver a6 whol a 
for the stage, there is but little melody. nis ie much enthusiasin, e well- 

mq. gp Bie . on 2 nown Cherubini *'Anacreon” overture and 
opera failed miserably ; 1s libretto was 80 poor| Sv endsen’s “Norwegian Rhapsody” were 


Mr. Schultz was recalled after each. 

_ In the three pieces for orchestra Mr. 
Nikisch showed how fine a colorist he is, es- 
pecially in the lovely Goetz symphony, under 
whose glowing instrumentation is revealed | 
great emotional force. The symphony was 
splendidly played, the brilliant finale being 
aecorded a magnificent reading. Svendsen 
| has an individuality of his own, and we are 
glad Mr. Nikisch is so well acquainted with 
it. Mr. Cherubini’s straight-laced sentences 
had to bend a little under our conductor’s 
= ce elbow, but no one was harmed, and 
Mr, Cherubini’s music sounded all the better. 
‘Everybody in the audience on Saturday 
night seemed happy. Wasit because there 
was no ‘tradition breaking” going on? Next 
‘Sate day the programme will contain Beet- 
hoven’s Eighth Symphony, Schumann’s 


* | ‘Gen pveva”’ overture, a new suite for strings 
‘by Arthur Foote. Miss Gertrude Edmands 
will be the soloist. 
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The Boston Symphony Conceris. 
The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchesira,. 


in Music Hall last night, was the least interesting of | 


"| the series thus far. With the exception of Cherubini’s. 


‘‘Anacreon” overture, wih which the performance 
opened, the music was selecied from modern compos. 


ans | ers, was, on the whole, dull, and at times wearisome, 
hare ig |through the. monotony arising out of so much 


music that eaid nothing in particular, and siaid 
it all very much in the same manner? = The 
‘*‘Anacreon” Overture was beautiully read, somewhat 
slower and more subdued than we have been accustomed 
to hear it, but exceedingly chaste in spirit and re 


‘| fined in style. It was foilowed by aconcerto for vio. 


n | Joncello # A-minor by Eckert, heard here on this occa 
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Be er aS eagh th symphony are also 
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THE SYMPHONIES. 


bie SIXTH CONCERT. 


The Symphony concert last evening effectively 
_openedjwith that most famous of the Cherubini 
overtures, the ever welcome ‘“‘Anacreon.” It is 
“not surprising that this overture so gloriously 
holds its own and comparing so favorably, as it 
does, with the best modern work of its class. 
For once, Cherubini was moved to treat 
/melody so as to have it come upon the ear in 
the clearest and most effective way, and at the 
‘same time lead an irresistible! flow of sterling 
/harmony into the heart of his themes. The 
overture in fact, is one of the sublimest efforts 
of which music, at the time in which it was 
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rritten, was capuble. 
_ The soloist, Mr. Leo Schulz, created a highly 
favorable impression by his performance of 
the Eckert concerto in A minor. His playing is 


the very antithesis of a sentimental performer; 
yet it would be unfair to imply that he is toany 
xtent unmusical. He seemed thoroughly in 
his element with the ‘Brich adagio, his per- 


form ance of which was received with unusual 
“Inanifestations of approval. 
© The Svendsen “Rhapsodie Norvegienne” is a 


‘x 


y rork that very justly bears its title, grotesque 
‘in conception and thoroughly characteristic, 


yet of no more than passing interest as regards 


‘scholarly merit and melodious detail. 
re The concert ended with the Goetz symphony 


ad nN 


‘in F, which has once before (in 1887) been 


‘ : 
en Res 


‘rd here. A more poetic and at the same 


ime genial symphony it would be difficult to 
‘name, Although not soevenly profound as a 
‘number of its more important contemporaries, 
is nevertheless a_brilliant and impressive 


rk, and was finely rendered. 
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sion for the first time in Boston’ It is a weli- 


| written work, graceful In feeling, but not par. 
| ticularly interesting, save in the finale, which 


is pleasing and  Obrilliant. There are four 
movements. The concerto does not rise much 
above the Kappelmeister order. ‘The solo part was 


: pares by Mr. Leo Schulz, who does not possess a very 


arge tone, but who has a brilliant and fluent techniqie 


and plays sweetly and tastefully. Save for a certain 
. lack of force and fire his performance was exceedingly 


interesting, especially in the refinement that marke‘ it. 


Later in the evening he played the solo part in Max 


Bruch’s transcription of the Hebrew melody ‘Ko! Nidrei,’ 
whose innate simplicity and impressiveners was not 
intensified by the elaboration to which the transcriber 
has subjected it. Itis somewhat spun out, and wou'd 
erhaps have produced a better effect if it had not fol- 
owed so soon after the long concerto, and before the 
effect of the monotonous ’ce)lo tone, Of which the ear had 
already drunk in 80 much, had quite died away. 
Mr. Schulz’s playing of this plece, which was better 
suited to his quiet style than was the concerto, was full 
of feeling and delicacy. He madea very favorable im- 
pression, and was loudly applauded for both ¢fforts, 
receiving two recalls at the end of the first, and one at 
the end of the second. Another novelty was a Rhap- 
sodie Norvegienne in three mcvements, by Svenrden, of 
which the instrumentation was the most striking and 
most interesting feature. It was beautifully colored in 
the performance. The whole endd with Gtz’s 
Symphony in F, which was interpreted by Mr. 
Nikisch in his best manner; broadly, spiritedly and 


finely, in harmony with the character of the work. The 
finale was given with immense fire and virliily, 
-and formed in 
of those etirring climaxes of which the conduc 
‘tor is so fond, and which he manages with 
such irresistible power and effect. The wWors 
ofthe orchestra was very finc throughout. Surely the 
strings, especially the basses, were never heard at thece 
concerts with such admirable results as are now 4l- 


the reading and playing one 


tained. The concert did not excite much enthnsiasn, 
In fact, the programme was not felicitously selected. 
At the next concert Schumann’s ‘Genoveva” overture, 
a new suite for strings, by Arthur Foote, and Bee 
thoven’s symphony, No. 8, will be performed. »'ihe¢ 
soloist is Miss Gertrude Edmands, who will sing a 800g 
by Raff, with orchestra, and a group of songs will 
plano. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1889-90. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


VII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23D, AT 8, P.M. 


SCHUMANN. 


RAFF. 


A. FOOTE. 


BRAHMS. 


BEETHOVEN. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. ‘‘Genoveva.’’ 


SONG. ‘Der Traumkonig und sein Lieb.”’ 


SUITE for Srrinas, in D major, No. 2, op. 21. 
Prelude: Minuetto,.Air._Gavotte. 
(First time. ) 


SONGS with PLANOFORTE. 
a) ‘*REMEMBRANCE.”’ 
b) “THe LirrLe DUSTMAN”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 8. 
Allegro vivace con brio.—Allegretto scherzando,— 
Tempo di minuetto..Allegro vivace. 


SOLOIST: 


MISS GERTRUDE EDMANDS. 


The Pianoforte is a Chickering. 
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ties on the programme. Kckert’s con- 
certo proved wore interesting than 


Bruch’s adagio, founded on an old Jewish. 


chant. The soloist. while not by any means 
@ most accomplished of ’cello performers, 
plays with skill and expression. There is 
observable at times a certgin harshness or 
roughness of tone. but in the pianissimo 
assages his work is always delightful to 
hear, especially with such artistic accom- 
paniment as that provided by Mr. Nikisch 
and the orchestra. et 
Boston composers are honored again in 
this week’s programme, which _ includes 
Arthur Foote’s suite for strings, first time 
here. Schumann’s “(renoveva’”’ overture 
and Beethoven’s Kighth symphony are alse 


assigned for the concert. and Miss Gertrude | 


Kdmands 1s to sing Raff’s ‘ Dream King and 
his Love,” as well as other selections. This 
is sure to be a “popular” concert. 
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THE SYMPHONIES. 


SIXTH CONCERT. 


The Symphony concert last evening effectively 
openedjwith that most famous of the Cherubini 
overtures, the ever welcome ‘‘Anacreon.” It is 
not surprising that this overture so gloriously 


_ holds its own and comparing so favorably, as it 


does, with the best modern work of its class. 
For once, Cherubini was moved to treat 
melody so as to have it come upon the ear in 
the clearest and most effective way, and at the 
same time lead an irresistible flow of sterling 
harmony into the heart of his themes. The 
overture in fact, is one of the sublimest efforts 


of which music, at the time in which it was | 


written, was capable. 

The soloist, Mr. Leo Schulz, created a highly 
favorable impression by his performance of 
the Eckert concerto in A minor. His playing is 
that of an uncommonly well-schooled artist, is 
rich and voluminous in tone, and masterly as 
regards style. In a praiseworthy sense he is 
the very antithesis of a sentimental performer; 
yet it would be unfair to imply that he is toany 


extent unmusical. He seemed thoroughly in | 
his element with the Briich adagio, his per- | 
formance of which was received with unusual | 


manifestations of approval. 

The Svendsen ‘‘Rhapsodie Norvegienne’” is a 
work that very justly bears its title, grotesque 
in conception and thoroughly characteristic, 
yet of no more than passing interest as regards 
scholarly merit and melodious detail. 


he novel.’ 


The Boston Symphony Conceris. 


The sixth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches'ra,. 


in Music Hall last night, was the least interesting of 
the series thus far. With the exception of Cherubini’. 
‘‘Anacreon” overture, wih which the periormance 
opened, the music was selecied from modern compos. 
ers, was, On the whole, dull, and at times wearisome, 
through the monotony arising out of so much 
music that eaid nothing in particular, and. ssid 
it all very much in the same manner’ The 
‘‘Anacreon” overture was beautiully read, somewhat 
slower and more subdued than we have been accustom«! 
to hear it, but exceedingly chaste in spirit and re 
fined in style. It was followed by aconcerto for vio 
loncello &@ A-minor by Eckert, heard here on this ocva 
sion for the first time in Boston. It is a weli 
written work, graceful in feeling, but not par 
ticularly interesting, save in the finale, which 
is pleasing and brilliant. There are {cur 
movements. The concerto does not rise much 
above the Kappelmeister order. ‘The solo part was 
played by Mr. Leo Schulz, who does not possess & very 


large tone, but who has a brilliant and fluent techniq\i¢ 


and plays sweetly and tastefully. Save for & certain 


lack of force and fire his performance was exceedingly 


| interesting, especially in the refinement that marke‘ it. 


Later in the evening he played the solo part in Max 
Bruch’s transcription of the Hebrew melody ‘Io! Nidrei,’ 
whose innate simplicity and impressiveners was not 
intensified by the elaboration to which the transcriber 
has subjected it. Itis somewhat spun out, and wou'd 
perhaps have produced a better cffect if it had not fol- 
lowed so e00n after the long concerto, and before the 
effect of the monotonous ’cellotone, ot which the car hac 
already drunk in s0 much, had quite died away. 
Mr. Schulz’s playing of this plece, ‘which was better 
suited to his quiet style than was the concerto, was full 
of feeling and delicacy. He madea very favorable in. 
pression, and was loudly applauded ior both ¢floris, 
receiving two recalls at the end of the firct, and one at 
the end of the second. Another novelty was a Mhap- 
sodie Norvegienne in three movements, by Svenriden, cf 
which the instrumentation was the most striking and 
most interesting feature. It was beautifully colored in 
the performance, The whole endd with Gm!z’s 
Symphony in F, which was interpreted by Mr. 
Nikisch in bis best manner; broadly, spiritedly and 
finely, in harmony with the character of the work. Ta: 
finale was given with immense fire and virililly, 
and formed in the reading and playing on: 
of those stirring climaxes of which the conduc 
tor is co fond, and which he manages Wii? 
such irresistible power and effect. The Wis 
ofthe orchestra was very fine throughout. Surely ti 
strings, especially the basses, were never heard at thee 
concerts with such admirable results as are bow al 
tained. The concert did not excite much enthnasiaen. 
In fact, the programme was not felicitously selected. 
At the next concert Schumann’s **Genoveya” overture, 
a new suite tor strings, by Arthur Foote, and Bee 
thoven’s symphony, No. 8, will be performed. © ‘il¢ 
soloist is Miss Gertrude Edmands, who will sing a song 
by Raff, with orchestra, and a group of songs Wil 
plabo. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SMA SON 1889-90. 


VI. CONCE 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


SCHUMANN, 


RAFF. 


A. FOOTE. 


BRAHMS. 


BEETHOVEN. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE, ‘*Genoveva.,’’ 


SONG. ‘Der Traumkonig und sein Lieb.’’ 


SULTE for Srrinas, in D major, No. 2, op. 21. 


Prelude. slinuetto._Air.—_Gavotte. 
(First time. ) 

SONGS with PLANOFORTE. 

a) ‘**REMEMBRANCE,”’ 


b) “Tae Lirrne DustMAn”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 8. 


Allegro vivace con brio.—Allegretto scherzando,— 


Tempo di minuetto.— Allegro vivace. 


SOLOIST: 


PES SS DN 


The concert ended with the Goetz symphony 
in F, which has once before (in 1887) been - 
heard here. A more poetic and at the same 
time genial symphony it would be difficult to 
name. Although not soevenly profound as a 
number of its more important contemporaries, 
it is nevertheless a_brilliant and impressive 
work, and was finely rendered. 
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MISS GERTRUDE EDMANDS. 
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The Pianoforte is a Chickering. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the seventh symphony con- 
cert was— pee 
* sé 
Feasts bs ome 
Brahms; Songs, with wlanoforte:: 
b. ‘The Little Dustman 
Beethoven: Symphony Dusiman, 

Miss Gertrude Edmands was the singer. 

The concert was an especially enjoyable one, 
from the absolutely superb performance of the 
_ Schumann overture and the Beethoven symphony. 
Whatever may be thought of Mr. Nikisch’s pe- 
culiar treatment of certain classic compositions, 
and of the pretty evident wrongness of his point 
of view regarding them, it can be said emphati- 
Cally that when he is right he is superlatively 


aid 
sein Lieb,” 


right. There are times when you find it impossi- | 


_ ble to agree with him, notwithstanding the fine en- 
ergy and vigor he intuses into everything he 
touches; but when you can agree with him he 
| Carries you away with a force that is irresistible, 
It has been said that the orchestra, under his 


baton, has lost something of that perfection of . 


finish, that absolute exactness. of ensemble in 
playing, which distinguished it under Mr. Gericke, 
and this is probably true enough. But what the 


orchestra has lost in one way it has gained in an- | 


other, and, looking at the matter considerately, 
and by the light of experience, one can say al- 
most with certainty that the loss has been a 
necessary condition of the gain. As far 
as we can remember, all the great singers 
and players we have heard whose most 
salient characteristic was energy of emotional ex- 
pression, have been notable also for a certain 
shortcoming in point of mechanical perfection. 
Itseems as if no performer had yet brought 
technique to the point where he could be uncon- 


scious of it with complete safety. No matter how | 


cnormous a player’s technique May be, 80 soon as 
he throws his whole self, his entire energy, into 


the emotional side of the music he is playing, to | 
the forgetting of its mechanical side, he is im- | 


mediately exposed to technical slips of 
_allsorts. Itisso with Rubinstein, whose tech- 
nique, immense as it is, is still not great enough 
to save him from striking wrong notes by the 
_ handfull when he throws the reins upon the neck 
of his enthusiasm, and lets himself go. It 


ranked as a great player, in contradistinction to 
what is generally understood by a good one. No 
amount of technique can be relied on to be up to 
every emergency by a player who dares everything. 
When emotional vigor goes beyond a certain pitch, 
technical perfection is pretty sure to be impaired. 


answer is, after striking a balance between the 
loss and gain, whether the game ig worth the can- 
die. In the cases of Rubinstein. and Giese it seems 
to us pretty evident tnat the game is worth the 
candle, that the gain more than makes up for the 
lors; and we think this is equally true of our Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Mr. Nikisch. Wholly apart 
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, Op. 21 “ : 


i the effect was overwhelming. 


is So | 
| with Giese, the ’cellist, who should surély be | 


~ pee + We 
”, 
eh 


of their immediate personal relation to 


himself was to take any initiative whatever; the 
performance was to be his, through and through, 
and notbing but his. His mental attitude was 
purely one of command. Mr. Nikisch, on the 
other hand, seems less to command than to invite 
every player in the orchestra to follow him in . 
Carrying out his general idea in the best way that 
the player individually can. Heinsists, to be 
sure, upon the main outline of his conception of 
the music; but beyond that, he leaves the players 
considerable latitude, and after he has made them 
grasp his idea, he lets them carry it out in their 
Own way, trusting largely to their individual art- 
istic sense. Thus it comes about that the players 
under him are not hampered by a continual sense 
of having to’ follow a certain fixed pattarn 
with minute exactness, but are allowed 
that freedom of expression without which 
no playercan ever do his very best. In other | 
words, he exacts obedience, but he still allowa 
the players under him to be themselves, content 
if every man does his own best. The gain in vigor 
and vitality of playing is immense, while the lapse 


| from perfect precision, although undeniable, has 


been, upon the whole, very slight indeed. What 
might have happened if the orchestra had not 
already played for five years under Mr. Gericke, 
ana if Mr. Nikisch had been called to assume the 
sceptre over a less carefully and thoroughly 
drilled set of men, it is now idle to speculate upon; 
it is quite enough that Mr. Nikisch actually has 
an orchestra that he can make do his bidding 
without a too tedious regard for harassing 
minutiz. | 
As for the “Genovéeva”’ and the Eighth Sym- 
phony, they were played most gloriously right; 
. Never have 
we heard that wonderful Allegretto given 
in such perfect sympathy with the true 
character of the music; it is only in 
that moderate tempo that the grace, charm, 
humor and roguish fascination of the music can 
be done full justice to. Mr. Foote’s suite—as far 


| as one can judge of it at a single hearing—is a | 


worthy successor to his firstone. Tle minuet and 
gavotte are particularly charming, and the whole 


rtain solidity of style 
The only pertinent question for criticism to | work impresses one by & ce y yle | 


and workinanship. Perhaps oné cannot quite es- 
cape the feeling that such a work, written in the old 
dance forms, and for string orchestra, has some- 
thing of the charactér of an éxércisé, and that 
the composer had bis own self-education to a cer- 
tain extent in view. Itis hard to believe that a 
composer today, and least of all Mr. Foote, sets to 
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work to write music a century, or 80, old wholly 


from what differences in musical feeling, appre- spontaneously, and for the simple sake of express- 


\ fation and artistic point of view there may be | 
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Edmands sang Raft’s. “ Trawmkinig ” 
beautifully, The song itself seems rather 
fimsy both sentiment and construction, 
‘put itisa pleasant sort of music to hear in a 
dreatay, half-attentive way, and the orchestral 
coloring is delicious. The two charming songs by 
Brahms were capitally sung and admirably accom- | 
panied by Mr. Whelpley. The next programme is: ° 
| Brahms, Symphony No. 3, in F; Liszt, symphonic 
poem, “Les Préludes’; Wagner, overture to 
‘Tannhbiuser.”’ 
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DRAMATIC AND NIUSICAL. ) 
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 . The Symphony Concert. ; 
- The: "@ were two things worthy of special note 
at Saturday evening’s concert—the production 
r the first time of a suite for stringed orchestra, 
Axthur Foote. and the solo singing of Miss | 
tude Edmands. Mr. Foote’s piece received | 
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memaker thatit was composed last sum- 
$ certainly one of the most meritorious 


r. F ote’s works, and the applause which 
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giving expression to the compositions of a 
‘young musician of whom Boston is proud. _ The 
opening movement needs more than one hear- 

gto fully comprehend its development, but 

16r6 is Nothing but beauty of harmony in the 

and trio. ‘The airis also very expressive, 
effects throughout are exceedingly 
@ and were interpreted feelingly by the. 
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Edmands’s reception was cordiality. itself. | 
appearances on the stage at Music Hall have 
too infrequent of late, as she 1s one of the 
sin Boston who always brings to her work 
sientious spirit and an artistic interpreta- 
_ Her first selection, “The Dream King and 
ve” by Raff, might have been more f{elic- 
as faras she herself was concerned. Yet | 
z can be said other than in praise of her 
on of it. Miss Edman a voice is even 
tr e in b 1 the upper and lower register, 
here is none of that forcing of tones to 
cé a stilted effect at the loss of quality of 
‘and true artistic merit. Nothing could 
the beauty and tenderness with which she 
with the p! ems by Brahms 
mbrance’ ustman.’ 
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overture by Schumann, 18. Be 
ing addea by Miss Gertrude Edmands, ¢on-— 


-tralto. Mr. Nikisth again suffered in his in-— 


’ 
} 


has had the 


terpretation and performance of the Beetho-— 


ven symphony with the models of later vears © 
in this particular here. His memory ot these 
works appears to beat fault, if his performan- 
ces of them are any standard to judge by, and 
a rigid following of accepted readings of the 
scores would materially benefit his perform- 
ances of such standard works. The familiar 
movements of this masterly composition were 
iven with a lack of finish and questionable 
aste, and it was difficult to explain the ap- 
lause called out upon any artistic basis. The 
ovely allegretto lost much of its grace and 
beauty in the crude performance given it, 


and the final movement was equally unsatis- | 


factory. Mr. Gericke’s ubsence is much to be 
deplored when a Beethoven syinphony 1s to be 
played at these concerts, and Mr, Nikisch 


Wil save many adyerse criticisms by a more | 
conservative following of accepted traditions | 
in performing this class of compositions. , 
The opus number of Mr. Foote’s suite for | 
strings No, 21, appears| to. indicate that he | 
has-other works still awaitinga hearing by | 
Boston audiences, and this last composition is | 


of so much merit that it is to be hoped his 
writings will find further place on these pro- 
grammes during the season. Of the four 
movements of this suite, prelude, minuetto, 
air and, gavotte, there is much _ that, 
can be saia in praise, Mr. Foote’s 
work again’ showing him to be a 


thoroughly conservative, well schooled inusl- | 
cian, tertile in melodious thought, and with 


a genius for orchestral writing which gives 
still better promise for the future. The 


“air”? is the most meritorious portion of this 


suite, being quite in the Bach style, though 
strictly originalin its ideas. The opening 
portion of the minuetto 1s bright, piquant and 
raceful, and the gavotte is in good form and 
ngenuously scored, The strings of the or- 
chestra show the efiect of Mr. Nickisch’s con- 
trol during the few weeks he 
orchestra, und the 


composition differs somewhat from 


his reading of it which was lacking in grace | 


and elegance, aud its performance did not 
have the faultless finish which tnis section of 
the band was wont to show in such works in 
former seasons. The Schumann overture 
was bv far the most satisfying performance 
of the evening, and was heartily enjoyed. 
Miss Edmands made an unwise choice in se- 
lecting Raff’s song, “The Dream King and 
His Love,” for her gg number, as it 
does -not fall easily within her voice, 
and the singing of the German warble was 
another error on the simger’s part. In 
the Bralms songs, *‘Remembrance”’ 


and “The Little Dustinan,’ however, Miss | 
and her | 


Edmands was heard at her bes¢, 
thoroughly artistic delivery of these two 
charming vocal gems were hearvily appre- 
ciated. The singer’s voice 1s as pleasing as 
ever, and her yocal work showed her to be 
the same conscientious artist as ever. She 
was cordially greeted, and most enthusiastic- 


ally applauded for her efforts. 


axceedin happy intro- | 
The ‘next concert he ; 
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programme to 
Saturday evening: | 
Overture —‘‘'Genoveva’”’..... 
Song, with orchestra—“The 
_and his Love’”’.......... 
| ene for aestig orchestrain D major, No, 
| + dy OP~ ee 
Benge, with piavoforte—"*Remembrance,” 


! 


ream King 


. 


é Little Dustman”......,... 
Symphonyin F, No. 8............Beethoven 


Schumann’s great opposition to Richard | 


Wagner and his early operatic methods was a 
powerful factor in moving this great romantic 
composer to writ32 an opera. 
show that it was possible to write good dra- 
matic music without positively indorsing the 
new theories. He wished to prove this, and he 
determined to prove this and—he failed. ‘‘Gen- 
oveva’’ is full of most beautiful music, but the 
lyric. element completely overpowers such 
few dramatic opportunities as the very 
bad libretto  olfers. Still, it may be 
justly said that if the opera itself 
were half as dramatic and powerful as is the 
overture, it might have succeeded, for here is 
indeed unusual strength of conception and 
true dramatic feeling. On Saturday night the 


overture was superbly conceived and _ ex- 
ecuted. It may justly be ranked among Mr. 


_Nikisch’s greatest 


successes so far. The 


_ whole interpretation was glowing with beauty 


and the orchestra nobly responded to all the | 


conductor’s indications: in fact, the sympa- 


| thy between them seems to grow every day. 
| Miss Gertrude Edmands is a charming artist, 
_ and the beauty of her voice is much enhanced 
_ by her excellent method and her truly artistic 
| phrasing. It is, 
to be regretted that her selections should 
_have shown her to so little advantage. The 


therefore, all the more 


long-drawn-out, monotonous composition by 


_ Raff belongs to that class of works which 


seem to have no reasonable excuse for ex- 


| istence, and its performance on Saturday was 


asevere strain on the patience of the audience. 


| The scoring is interesting, but there is no 


variety of coloring. The Brahms songs are 


equally dull, so that, while one admired Miss 
_Edmands’s artistic personality, one could not 
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but deplore her selections. 

Mr. Foote’s second suite, taken as a whole, 
is notso good asits predecessor, for it is an 
uneven work. The first number (prelude) is 
very well conceived and excellently carried 
out. Itis strong thematically, and the contra- 


puntal nature of its elaboration is not 


only good in itself, but quite in keeping with | 


the general character of the work. ‘The scor- 
ing is very good, and a great deal of coloristic 
variety is obtained by the skilful manner in 
which the parts are divided, so that, although 
only the string orchestra is used, the score 
often represents ten parts, Especially the 
viclas are used in an interesting and 
artistic fashion. The menuetto, which fol- 
lows. is equally interesting as to its instru- 
mentation, and some very pretty pizzicato 
effects are introduced, but its substance isa 
little dry and it lacks the true minunet form 


and ged nag The third movement (air) .is 
compleiely lovely, and, despite its slight rem- 
Muiscences of Bach. is perhaps the very best 
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tree sees ee Raff | 
Arthur Foote. 


. Brahms | 


He wished to. 


ous In the best and warmest sense of the word, * 
a a TORS care has been taken in its scoring | 
that it should “lie well” for all the instrus 
ments. It is, indeed, a very beautiful number, 
|of which any composer might be justly | 
| other hand, the ga-- 
le 6vwhich ©) =6 closes’ the. suite is <2 
| falling off in every way. It is lacking in” 
| originality and somewhat careless in ts scor- 
| ing: and.the pompous chords at its close are in 
defiance of all musica! form or feeling, A’ 
| gavotte should close as it begins, on the unac- | 
cented beat of the bar, with nothing at all in. 
the nature of a coda. It is evident that Mr. ' 
Foote’s object was to make a better ending to 
the whole suite, but his last movement hap- 
pens to be a gavoute, and any such alteration 
in its form 1s unjustifiable. 7 ) 
fhe symphony was beautifully played. 
The first movement was as fresh and lovely 
as @spring breeze, and so good-humored. In 
the allegretto scherzando Mr. Nikisch most 
satisfactorily solved the much discussed ques- 
tion of tempo in regard to this movement, 
There can be no doubt that the “traditional” 
‘manner of playing this lovely conception was 
| farcical in the extreme. Without regarding 
| the character of the music at all, it was at. 
| Once assumed that it should be “bright and 
lively,” and so it was played until it got 
to be considered as a sort.of joke for the 
orchestra. especially the ‘cellists, who could 
not possibly play the notes of their parts at 
such a tempo, and so galloped through them 
in @ slurred and indistinct manner. With al] 
due respect to thoss powerful wordy, | 
“tradition aud conventionality,” I should | 
like to quote a remark which the! 
celebrated. musical professor, Ludwie Abel, 
once made in a@ lesson on conducting. 
_Hesaid: “If you are ever in doubt as. to a! 
, tempo, if it be a fast movement, look at the | 
place where there are the most notes, and 
see if you are taking it too fast for easy 
execution; if it is a slow movement iook 
where there are the fewest notes, and see if 
you are likely to drag.” This may not be' 
“traditional,” but it isgood, honest “musical 
common sense,” which came fror experience. 
Lhe third movement of this symphony is a | 
true minuet, and yet itis generally treated 
as @ species of scherzo, and, likethe pre- | 
ceding movement, played toofast. Saturday 
night Mr. Nikisch gave both these disputed 
numbers a most careful, thoughtful, artistic 
and thoroughly satisfactory interpretation, 
and he is to be highly congratulated upon the 
fearless way in which he overturned stupid 
prejudice and did what seems to him musi- 
cally true and right, ard there is little doubt 
but what he converted many of his listeners. 
‘the last movement was delightfully played, 
with immense clearness and. vivacity, the 
wood wind in particular acquitting them- 
selves oi their dithcult work with great pre- 
ciston. 

The next programme 1s immensely interest- 
ing and ought to salisiy nearly every one. 
Symphony No. 31in F.,.. --.Brahms 
“Les Preludes” 3 ....Liszt 
‘*Taunhauser” overture..++..++..++, Wagner 


ARTHUR WELD. 


OO moaerato.—Andante,— Kelgioso.— Vivace, 


MIST: 


MJ. WINCH. 


is a Chickering. 
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i ; + effect, and the trio is rambling, and melodicall 
The seventh concert of the Boston Symphony Orches. rm, i . : | | weak. The Air is perhaps the | s number-ct 


tra io Music Halil, a week ago last nigot, opened with | hy Ses + 7S ea ; the work, though it is too long spun out; the 
Schumann’s **Genoveva” overture, which was accorded Gavotte closes with a few chords which are not 
as brilliant, as beautifully colored and as Impressive a 


reading as it has ever received here. Ii was given a lp y a eee ik apa be to 
with justand appropriate serlousness from beginolpg — : r4 er °y are imposing 
‘to end, and without a trace uf that affected sentimen- | or not, they are out of place. The suite was 
tality which has prevailed eo largely in the interpresa- ‘ Orchestra, played with great care by the orchestra and it 
tlons at this season’a symphony concerts thus far. Tne Ac FOO, codccosods: é08 in ) major, No. 2, Op. 2] was very warmly a »plauded. It is a question, 
novelty of the programme was a Sutte in D-major, op. (First time.) : however, whether it did not suffer from the exag 


Se ee Oe a eee ropmatee. ik aacely Songs with Piano. geration of Mr. Nikisch, who led the Air as 
a ° , 


: Remembrance” though it were ‘‘program music,” : 
indicates mere perfunctory music; music not written BIGENS 2.0 0.000909000 98 Hoteaeat the Little Dustman’”’ | of satis «seuempest-tosaed soul 4 ate, ore 
e€ ecause i e : ) H 
sagen se arora no matter what.. It is skilfully put They err who ascribe the complete failure of solute music,” the first thing demanded in its 
together, except that the middle parta in the instrumen- Schumann’s opera to its weak libretto. As much performance is a quiet, beautiful, refined sim- 


the Uasee vos . 2 ibe « eee “secnieted 1 concerned, fault can be found with the music as with the plicity. 1f too stormy crescendos and other over- 
the basses, a8 far as the elect p 


text, for Schumann, genius as he was, had no wrought effects are introduced by a conductor, 
being thin and undeciied, olten i ne the top and ‘specific dramatic talent, no knowledge of what ‘ the hearer is led to believe that the composition 
buttom crusis of a pie without apy ling between. For the st d ds 9 He hi If declared th is intrinsically weak : 
the re-t, Mr. Foo'e was evidenily attempting to work ee aa Ce Aetharhecat® ger ae Th f a io of the eighth Symph 
in the Bach velo, and was eeemingly so absorbed in tt every measure of ‘“‘Genoveva” was dramatic; 6 performance of the eighth Symphony has 
that little bits of Bach pure and simple were appro and so we have an opera where there is too much been loudly praised; I regret that I cannot join 
priated by bim, no doubt unconsciously. tis not exBy music, where from an effort to make every note iI the ‘‘noisy squeals of joy. For years there 


e2 oprepe toe hole field tr eta ne aati, ‘iad nee tell, there is a wearisome detail and no broad _ has been a great diversity of opinion as to the 
exhausied the whole feld in ; . 


, effects or overwhelming moments. He who, proper speed of the second and third movements. 
reaped and gathered Iit- —— * aap org we erin writes music for the stage can not spend his days Jt was the custom to regard the allegretto as an 
ne ite alr there are remiul-cences of the old master 80 in cutting cameos; let bim rather catch the secret andante and the third movement as a scherzo, 
se Soya to winount to actual reproduction. The latter | of the fresco painter. Schumann could see noth- although this last movement is plainly a minuet 
movement, which, by the wey, is the best portion of the ing but evil in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Huguenots” and and not a‘scherzo. The second movement is an 


Th di penne es dy lg eerste rng hee upon it and its composer he made a virulent and | ‘‘allegretto scherzando,’’ and opens with chords 
00 efteett re fas cots ‘ef minut ft ure Inseren DR unjust attack. And by this criticism, be showed | ‘‘plaqués” given to wood wind instruments pian- 
some effective pizz catu eff cts 


that he was ignorant -of the very fundamental] | ¢ss¢mo, against which the violins and ’cellos and 

vows b edece when yay are Pepemen: "The gr tend | principles of dramatic-music; so, too, Mendels- { basses converse in whispers, ‘These chords were 
with Which ibe work ends ia the least pral-eworthy sohn characterized the music of Auber's ‘‘Muette | not played softly, and the movement was so 
movement ot all, aot does not seem to have been sub de Portici’’ as ‘coarse, without feeling, and mis- | slow that there was a sense of ‘‘dragging” (the 
jected to the careful thought the composer bestowed erably scored.” Not every great composer is | one thing to be avoided), and when it came to 
upon the rest of his culte. [tts wanting tn originality, born with versatility of: talent. Mendelssohn| the broken answers of the wind to the strings 

ani! save In the opening Hare, In the a pe ppg bed. and Schumann together could not have written | this sensation became well nigh intolerable; nor 
algo, while the “muerte - tr Po tap ocetg which the one scene from the ‘‘Muette” or **Fra Diavolo,”’ |} were the dynamiceffects worthy of the reputation 

whe eee pr sr sat tavpiration are quite Incking, or one act of the ‘*‘Huguenots”’; nor could Auber - of the orchestra. Nor would one have thought that 

ssi te which, moreover, he hes eaid nothing thet was have thought of the ‘‘Fingal’s Cave,” nor Meyer- Beethoven had written scherzando at the begin- 

worth the saying at the cost of so much labor. Is was beer composed-the ‘‘Genoveva”’ overture. ning. In 1884 Haus von Biilow, who was then at 


spiritedly but romewhat roughly played, and was vigor: When this opera of Schumann was first given the head of the Meiningen orchestra gave three 
ously So. Atay Lt vn thie ele gear oh sn baanes in Leipsic in 1850 it was given only three times, concerts in Munich, and among the numbers was 
with great enthusiasm at the CloBe . 


| and attempts to re-animate the dead body have . this same symphony. His orchestra though ad- 
The symphouy was Beethoven's eighth. In its penning been in vain; even as acantata it has met with mirably trained was man for man inferior to Mr. | 
it was a great advance over any Beethoven interp:eia t nie in: Rewlend: wh he! Hiegi . 'The deli th th 
on that Mr. Nikisch bas as yet vouchsafed. There no success except possibly in England, where t e igginson’s. ‘he delicacy, the grace, the verve, 
wes a complete aosence of that seutimentalizicg to people have been trained toa righ pitch of musical with which this famous ailegretto was played 
which such strong objec ion has been mae, and no endurance, having been fed on ‘*Klijah” and “St. made a profound impression upon all who heard | 
aitempt was made tom dernize the work. This is an Paul” from their youth up. ‘There are ultra , it; and this impression was strengthened by the 
improvement that merits frank recognition, and tt ‘“‘Schumannites” bold enough to loudly assert slow pace and heavy swing of the movement 
affords us one poe ste her ng jon tie ar et siven that “Genoveva” is a masterpiece of which the which followed. If the minuet be taken, as it gen- 
or ad pf edaee “es d lightness most favorable to the pro- ora is not pe iw : Léonce —. reso erally is, ee vo fhe spon — cevabes of Ney 9 
duction of the best effect. It was taken somewhat : beauties on each and every page. ear him. ble awkwardly throug trio whic en 
slowly and heavily, aod the “scherzando” indica- When the heroine is led into the desert where she comes @ burlesque. Mr. Nikisch did not sin 
tion at the head of the movement was is to be abandoned, Schumann knew that the’ in this respect, yet he might have taken the min- 
not observed; but at the same time Pay orchestra should not portray a gloomy and com-} wet'a shade slower. | 
was no off-c aifon of a new reading. The reading +; | templative repose, but that crushing fatigue which Miss Gertrude Edmands was unfortunate in 
the minuet was also SORIEWHAS OVET. VEE ree, the / accompanies moral distress”: words such as es-| her selections. The soug by Raff is long and un- 
one moth —- arms “demonstrative, almost _ cape from the lips of the. victims of Wagner-hy-| interesting, though there are a few charming in- 
stifling the latter, but here again the general inten'ion steria when tle spasms are upon them and they} strumental effects. Furthermore, it is utterly 
of the reating as a whole, was praiseworthy. The | know not what they say. As a matter of fact unsuited to her voice. . The first of the songs by 
finale was given wiih admirable epirit and omy | the dramatic number of the opera is the overture, | Brahms is a dreary thing ; the second is pretty, 
Tove one prominent fault in the performance was 3 which is certainly a masterpiece. It is coherent : and Miss Edmands sang it simply and therefore 
roughnees of style matvtained by the yo or oe hich and beautiful even in the wildest moments; and | with effect. Miss Edmands, as many of our 
this was espect lly “es —— se apenatinsla de- ' without being fantastic, the instrumentation is.| gingers, seems to suffer from the mania of wish- | 
oie Big Pc tametc aa wise Gertruie Edmands, | rich and expressive. It was played extremely | ing to confine herself to the songs of German 
who sang Raff’s somewhat dreary “The Dream King well. composers; and alas, many of the modern Ger- 
and his Fove,” with the orchestra and two not oo ante: Mr. Foote s suite, which was given for the first| man song writers seem to have a nrefudice 
esting songs by Brahwe, with the plano. hed oak time, is made up of a Prelude, Minuetto, Air, } against the human voice, and against the alto | 
mands sang the former with beautiful exoresey tute | and Gavotte. It is carefully written; it is at} voice in particular. Su we find that many of 
fine tone color, and pe gg a gn 1 ig he poarhope nd, | times, particularly in the Air, ingeniously scored; | their songs are really piano pieces, where the— 
te latter Wie ae her finished sin: in’, abe and pleasing it shows knowledge and work. It suffers from | vvice is treated as an orchestral instrument, with | 
eS an ‘scarcely made her selecuions interesting. She endless repetitions of uninteresting statements ; | this difference, however; if the part were written | 
non however, warmly and derervedly applauded and | it lacks melody; itis dry. The Prelude is a pale | for a clarinet or a ’cello due attention would be | 
wea recalled after each effort. reflection of Bach; in the Minuetto there area ee the range and capabilities of the instru- | 
| ment. 
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No one for a moment disputes the pre-emi- 
nence of the great German composers in orches- 
tral compositions; but it does not follow that 
because upon the roll of musicians, certain Ger- 
man names lead all the rest, there is, therefore, 
nothing wortby of consideration in the writings 
of the French, Italians, and Russians. It is re 
ported that jater in the season the programs will 
be more catholic. It is to be hoped that this re- 
port is true. At present it looks as though Ger- 
man were the musical language of Boston, and 
there seems to be an all-pervading idea that 
music was born in Germany, and has no abiding |] 

lace in other lands. It is, therefore, a matter | 
of surprise to find the symphony programs 
printed in English and the words “Mr.” and 
‘‘Mrs.” used instead of ‘‘Herr’’ and “Frau.” 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


SEVENTH CONCERT. 


_ Here is the programme of last evening: 
s shumann, overture “Genoveva;” Raff, ‘The 
~ cata King and his Love’’; A. Foote, Suite for 
string orchestra in D major, No. 2, op. 21, Pre- 
lade, Minuetto, Air and Gavotte; songs with 
‘piano—Brahms—“Remembrance,” “The Little 
A, rn an. 99 

- Both the overture and symphony received 
‘ ‘very objective treatment. The selection of the — 

att song by Miss Edmands was ill-advised, as | 
he monotonous, colorless, prolixity of the | 


k is its most characteristic feature. It was, | 


however, very ably rendered, albeit without as _ 
‘much tone coloring as the artist might have 
— expected to bestow. Her voice was at its | 
: sym apathetic best, and with more yolume than | 
a ual,'for it amply filled the hall. 
a Mr. Foote’s suite is written inthe able and 
scholarly style for which the composer is noted. 
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geuaption of. its 1 uty; ‘ander ‘Mr. 
ibe direction the lovely. ‘orchestral a 


-paniment was in itself a poem. itereas a 
the song was enhanced by the sympathetic 
translation of the German words printed in 
the analytical programme. ‘The two Brahms_ 
‘songs, sung to the helpful pianoforte accom- 


paniment of Mr. B. L. Whelpley, are simple 
ip manner, fjand Miss Edmandsjsang them 


with expression. After both appearances 


_ the singer was deservedly warmly applauded 
and recalled. 
Mr. Nikisch led the “Genoveva”’ overtire 


| with abundant spirit, preserving well the 


character of its contrasting themes, and in 
the coda inviting a very brilliant conclusion. 


The performance of the symphony was inter- 


esting throughout, Mr. .Nikisch’s tempo in 
‘the allegretto scherzando was to our mind, 
too slow, but that of the tempo di minuetto 
was just right. The first and last move-' 
ments were characterized by energy and - 
‘style. Especially did the gay finale sparkle | 


and surge along,,under ,the sure touch of the | 


conductor. 

_ Mr. Foote has written admirably in this his 
1 second suite for strings. .The minuet and 
air are the most engaging movements as well 
as the most ingenious, though the prelude 


ts most interesting partis the minuetto. The | andthe gavotte (having a thematic basis in 


: ale is strictly gavottal in character, if one 


apts its superfluous coda, and forms a very | 


2 ve propriate ending to a charmingly well-. 
an suite. Both Miss Edmands and Mr. 
® received rapturous applause. 


7, My Dy , ‘Sympany Concerts. #¢ 
n American composer was given 
> ong in a Boston symphany pro- 
oad evening. Mr. Arthur} 


in D major, for string orches.- | 


oh the latest and most interesting } 
mn and composer who is 


ern h 
A As at especial 
ae Ed 


common) contain striking harmonic effects. 
The suite gives abundant evidence of Mr. 
| Foote’s ease in handling the technical part 


| of the composition, while, |considering the 
restrictions imposed by his choice of a vehi- 


, ele for his thought, itis a work of much in- 
_ dividuality. The orchestra played it cap ital- 
ly, and its performance earned so much ap- 
plause that Mr. Nikisch was quite right in 
beckoning the composer to step to the front of 
one of the side galleries and bow his ac- 
_knowledgments. The next programme is: ; 
Overture to Shakespeare’s “Richard IIL.,” 
Volkmann; Symphony No. 3, in F, Brahms; 
‘Symphonic Poem, ‘Les Preludes,” Liszt ; 
.  “Tannhauser,”’ Wagner. Mr. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1889-90. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


VII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 80TH, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. ‘Der Freischiitz.’’ 


SYMPHONY in F, No. 5. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. “Les Préludes.”’ 
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No one for a moment disputes the pre-emi- 
nence of the great German composers in orches- 


tral compositions; but it does not follow that || We 


because upon the roll of musicians, certain Ger- 
man names lead all the rest, there is, therefore, 
nothing worthy of consideration in the writings 
of the French, Italians, and Russians. It is re 
ported that later in the season the programs will 
be more catholic. It is to be hoped that this re- 
port is true. At present it looks as though Ger- 
man were the musical language of Boston, and 
there seems to be au all-pervading idea that 
inusic was born in Germany, and has no abiding 
lace in other lands. It is, therefore, a matter 


of surprise to find the symphony programs | 
printed in English and the words “Mr.” and | 


‘Mrs.” used instead of ‘‘Herr’’ and “Frau.” 


THE SYMPHONIES. ~ 
SEVENTH CONCERT. _ — 


Here is the programme of last evening: 
Schumann, overture ‘“Genoveva;” Raff, ‘““The 


Dream King and his Love’; A. Foote, Suite for |, 


| with abundant spirit, preserving well the 


string orchestra in D major, No. 2, op. 21, Pre- 
lude, Minuetto, Air and Gavotte; songs with 
piano—Brahms—‘‘Remembrance,” “The Little 
Dustman.”’ 

Both the overture and symphony received 
very objective treatment. The selection of the 
Raff song by Miss Edmands was ill-advised, as 
the monotonous, colorless, prolixity of the 


work is its most characteristic feature, It was, | 


however, very ably rendered, albeit without as 
much tone coloring as the artist might have 
been expected to bestow. Her voice was at its 


sympathetic best, and with more volume than | 


usual,'for it amply filled the hall. 


Mr. Foote’s suite is written inthe able and | 


scholarly style for which the composer is noted. 


Its most interesting part isthe minuetto. The | 


finale is strictly gavottal in character, if one | 


| excepts its superfluous coda, and forms a very | 


appropriate ending to a charmingly well-. 


written suite. Both Miss Edmands and Mr. 
Foote received rapturous applause. 


The Sympany Concerts. Gre 
Again an American composer was ziven 


SchuUMANN....sceceseesecseseees ses Overture, “Genoveva” 
“ cecsesesecseees SOG, “The Dream King and his Love” 
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A. Foote..Suite for String Orchestra, in D major, 


. eal’ No. 2, Op. 21 
Prelude, Mivuetto, Air, Gayotte.. eeeeeee (First time) 


Brahms........S8ongs with Piano. § ;,kemembrance’ 


“The Little Dustman” — 


Beethoven. ...cecescccsscvcovvcccsccceess SYMPHONY No. 8 


The soloist was Miss Gertrude Edmands, 
who sang Raff’s rapturous song with a keen 
perception of its beauty; under Mr. Nik- 
isch’s direction the lovely ‘orchestral accom- 
paniment was in itself a poem. Interest in 
the song was enhanced by the sympathetic 
translation of the German words printed in 
the analytical programme. The two Brahms 
songs, sung to the helpful pianoforte accom- 
paniment of Mr. b. L. Whelpley, are simple 


ip manner, fand Miss Edmandsjsang them 


with expression. After both appearances 
the singer was deservedly warmly applauded 
and recalled. 

Mr. Nikisch led the ‘‘Genoveva’”’ overture 


character of its contrasting themes, and in 
the coda inviting a very brilliant conclusion. 
The performance of the symphony was inter- 
esting throughout, Mr. Nikisch’s tempo in 
the allegretto scherzando was to our mind, 
too slow, but that of the tempo di minuetto 
was just right. The first and last move- 
ments were characterized by energy and 
style. Especially did the gay finale sparkle 
and surge along,,under ,the sure touch of the 
conductor. 
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i Boston Music Hall. 
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MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


VIL. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


Mr. Foote has written admirably in this his | 
second suite for strings. .The minuet and - 


air are the most engaging movements as well 


as the most ingenious, though the prelude 


_a place of honor in a Boston symphany pro- ! 


gtamme yesterday evening. Mr. Arthur 
Foote’s suite in D major, for string orches. 
tra, is one of the latest and most interesting 


works of the pianist and composer who is | 
so well known in Boston that especial ' 


interest was felt in_the perform- 


enjoys such deserved popularity, was 
assigned songs by Raff and Brahms. The 
overture to Schumann’s “‘Genoveya” and 
pp der eighth symphony made up the 
t of offerings. Saturday next Krahms’ 
Symphony, No. 3, in F; Liszt’s symphonic 
oem, "Les Preludes,” and the *Tannhau- 
: are to be given in order. The 

| ject tothe symphonies com- 

ing last on the programme will certainly 
find their proecanee consulted in this ar- 


and the gavotte (having a thematic basis in 
common) contain striking harmonie effects. 
The suite gives abundant evidence of Mr. 
Foote’s ease in handling the technical part 
of the composition, while, jeconsidering the 
restrictions imposed by his choice of a vehi- 
ele for his thought, itis a work of much in- 
dividuality. The orchestra played it capital- 


ly, andits performance earned so much ap- 


plause that Mr. Nikisch was quite right in 
beckoning the composer to step to the front of 
one of the side galleries and bow his ac- 
knowledgments. The next programme is: 
Overture to Shakespeare’s “Richard ILI.,”’ 
Volkmann; Symphony No. 3, in F, Brahms; 


is j nea 667 > 3? Fant « 
ance. Miss Gertrude Edmands, who | Symphonie Poem, “Les Preludes,” Liszt; 


Overture, ‘‘Tannhauser,’ Wagner. Mr. 
Nikisch has played and announced eight 
programmes, one third of the entire series, 
and, barring two American compositions, has 
shown a more conservative tendency towards 
the music of many and all nations than his 
predecessor. ,1t- is needless to say that this 
is a great disappointment, 


PROGRAMME. 


WEBER. 


OVERTURE. “Der Freischiitz.”’ 


BRATMS. SYMPHONY 


LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM. “Les Preludes.’ 


WAGNER. OVERTURE. ‘*Tannhauser.’’ 
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. cen! | announced, very many would 


uiet oh 
| were they not afraid of thus soHae en 


publicly showing a 


pained eae think Mbieedin dean 


Tus E1auTu Sympuony Concert. 
Weber. eeeees ee eeeeeee - Overture “Der Freischutz.”” 
Brahms. serecseseccvescsesees sViNDhony No. . in F 


Deedes boee eh bcebo ovectacce eeeees -“*‘Les Prelude Mg 


lack of ‘culture’; and so they sit, perhaps think- 
ing over political or social Subjects of the day; 
they remember the words 


;, Or stifling their yawns, 
Wagner...+++..+++++++++++eOverture “‘lannhauser.”” of the poet: 


im. Nikisch has an undeniable genius for con-| “40d the sooner ’tis over, the sooner to sleep.”’ 
ucting overtures. is genius sometimes leads. Bat this symphony is among the few 
him into rr. pat ge a as, for instance, the tions of Sivauias which can * honestly saaeaal 
grotesque per phage ange 7 the Popular Concert of by frequenters of concerts; it is clearer, it is full 
the versa <0 Y arber of Seville”; this | of melody, it appeals more to the senses alone. 
ous aga 8 “e given us the fine ‘‘readings’’ of | [p the first movement the brass instead of being 
the Weber, Sc Sata and Beethoven overtures. merely a background to the impetuous strings, 
He partir. « meres fe gee~ for certain liber-| here and there was far too prominent; and inthe 
ties w bie - taken in these same composi- allegretto there was a.lack of the delicacy which 
tions, notably in his treatment of second motives. | so characterized a performance of this beautiful 
But let us call upon the witness-stand Heinrich movement when Brahms himself directed the 
Dorn, the teacher of Schumann, the well. known 8 mphony (then in manuscript) at Berlin in 
composer, opera conductor, and critic. Surely anuary ’84. As a whole, however, the sympho- 
no une who has read his attacks upon Wagner| ny under Mr. Nikisch’s ‘direction was nob! 
and his followers can accuse him of ultra-roman- layed. 
tsions. In s review ot Wagnes 8 “Ueber das |" Ic is an interesting question, whether the svm: 
irigiren”’ Dorn ome sas follows: ‘Musical | phony of four movements will in the next fifty 
compositions (marches and dances excepted) | years give place to what is known as the svn. 
Should not be played with rigid attention to the | hhonic poem. There is no doubt but thatthe 
metronome, even if the composer has not indi | oratorio will make way for the cantata, which 
cated any changes of tempo; and in one and the | perhaps will be given with the accessories of 
same composition, the softer and more song-like | scenery and costume. Music is nota fixed art as | 
of the oe pore should, as a rule, be} some would have it; its forms willchange; they 
taken at a slower pace; for example, see the airs | have in the past, they willinthe future. ‘This is 
in the allegros of the “Oberon” and ‘‘Dame an age when some who complain of the length of 
Blanche” overtures. One would think that this a Beethoven trio or the great Schubert symphony 
should be taken as a matter of course; but Wag- in (, will cheerfully sit out the four hours of a 
ner is right when he complains that this is not Wagner opera; and some who cannot endure 
univerally known, and so he has good occasion the wonderful choruses of Haendel will listen 
to speak at length upon the subject. . . . If this without remonstrance to so-called choral works 
motive is of sucha character that itis to be taken of Liszt. This ‘‘Hungarian honorary-monk,” 
slower, the change in tempo must not occur sud- ag Humboldt called him, was grievously afflicted 
denly but almost imperceptibly ; and the return with the mania of writing orchestral music. He 
to the original tempo must also be imperceptible, was not content with being the greatest pianist 
in the cases where the composer has not given of this century (if we who have never heard him 
any indications of change. I have thus treated when he was at his zenith, can believe the testi- 
the second motive in the first allegroof the D mony of countless trustworthy witnesses); he 
major symphony of Beethoven, although, as an was not content with being known as the com- 
exception, the motive is the louder, not the softer oser of many admirable works for the piano; 
one. The opening of the Freischiitz overture be must needs be a world-famous writer for or- 
gained in effect, since Mr. Nikiseh regarded it ehestra and chorus. Now genius, with rare ex- 
with Weber as an adagio; it 1s too often played | ceptions, is more limited than is talent; many a 
as an andante and made merely a show piece for | man who is only talented can do nearly every- 
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the horns. The dramatic pizzicato passages for 
the double basses were given their full meaning, 
and in the allegro the clarinet solo was intelli- 
gently played. But where Weber introduces 
towards the end the ‘‘Agatha Air,” in C major, 
Mr. Nikisch followed Wagner in changing the 
mark which Weber has placed over the prepar- 
atory chord from a sforsando toa diminuendo, 
and so he attacks the motive itself, mezzo-forte, 
making a crescendo, although the wood an 
brass instruments are busily at work, and the 
kettle-drams are beating quarter notes. Nor do 
I think this liberty can be exchsed on account of 
any effect gained thereby. Though the attacks 
after the fermate were a little ragged, the overture 
as a whole was weil played. 

It was wise to let the Brahms symphony be 
heard early in the evening. And not because it 
ends quietly and with dignity, ‘‘like a great man 
dismissing his guests after a feast’’; for the de- 
sire to have concerts inevitably end with furious 
blasts of sound is barbarous, not far removed 
from the unwillingness to applaud a singer unless 
there be a final screech upon a high note. The 
work which demands the most attention should 
be heard among the very first numbers, when 
the ear is untired and the mind fresh. When 
after an hour of music, a Brahms symphony is 


thing in a respectable manner. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any of the orchesiral 
works of Liszt will live. In the first place he 
essayed the impossible; in the second place they 
are not musically beautiful. He endeavored to 
portray everything in nature and in the human 
heart by means of music, forgetting that the only 
ideas which can be treated musically are musical 
ideas. He could have called ‘The Preludes,” 
“That which one hears on the mountain,” or 
vice versa. Thetitle suggests the theme to the 
hearer; the music remains music pure and sim- 
ple, intrinsically good or bad, call it what you 
will. ‘‘In hearing a musical work, what matters 
the reality of the object taken for a theme by the 
composer? What does concern us, is that we 
are moved, and that we are moved by the most 
simple means; because simplicity is the only 
real beauty. Liszt has made immense endeay- 
ors to arrive at impossible results, conditioned 
as he was. Let us not speak of the lack of melo- 
dy, or melody only indicated by snatches too 
short to be seized by the most attentive hearer; 
but where do we find harmony and tonality, the 
essential elements of all music of sentiment, re- 
spected in some of these symphonic poems ?”’ So 
says in substance Fétis after carefully examining 
Liszt's claims to greatness. And yet these same 
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Overture, “Der Freischiitz”.......... Weber 
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circus-pomp of the close. 

The closing number was the ‘*Tannhiuser’’ 
overture. Parts of it were extremely well 
| played and it was a pleasure to notice that Mr. 

ikisch did not at the close make unreasonable 


demands upon the brass. There was too little | 


sensuousness in the treatment of the ‘*Venus 


music,” and the song of Tannhiuser to the god- 


dess was as vulgar, ugly and undramatic as ever. 
But this lies in the music itself, and it was not the 
fault of either orchestra or director. 


THE SYMPHONY CON ERTS. 


Weber, Brahms, Liszt and Wagner 
Represented in Mr. WNikisch’s 
Programme. 


An unexpected introductory to the eighth 
Symphony concert was the ‘‘Freischuetz” 
overture. Very likely the director hadin 
mind the torthcoming production of 
Weber’s famous opera here, for the first 
time in many seasons, when he prefaced 


this overture to the programme. It was 
at all events very welcome. here was 
something of roughness in the opening, but 
this defect was soon forgotten in. an 
ph i fp that, as a whole, proved de 
ightfully smooth, flowing and effecting. 
‘The Brahms symphony (No. 3, in F) enlisted 
the most earnest_work of conductor and 
orchestra alike. It is not too much to say 
that Mr. Nikisch’s interpretation decidedly 
yareossed those that have preceded 11 here, 
n the poco allegretto and the allegro 
movements, particularly delightful effects 
were gained. In sharp contrast to this 
academic and somewhat heayy work 
came Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Pre- 
Judes,” which was given with such brill- 
jiancy, fervor and power that the audiences 
were stirred to unwonted enthusiasm. The 
overture to ‘‘lannhauser”’ rounded out 
fittingly one of the best of Mr. Nikisch’s 
programmes. It would be difficult to sur- 


pass in orchestral effect the interpretation | 
of this familiar but always impressive over- | 
ture. The close was given magnincently—_ 


we have never heard the accompaniment 
tothe “Pilgrim’s Chorus” made of so much 
value and signilicance, and the great array 
of players seemed to catch perfectly and 
interpret quite as perfectly the master’s 


covet gh as presented by their magnetic 
eader : 


be Haydn’s symphony in C major is to open 


the programme next Saturday. Mr, Kneise! | 
ill play, for the first time in Boston, the | 


Brahms concerto for violin in D, opus 77. 
, rt’s “‘unfinished’’ symphony in D 
minor and Beethoven’s over ure, ‘Dedica- 
tion ot the House,’’ complete ihe list of 
offerings. | 


programmes, and it is to be hoped that some 


one will give an anxious public a key to the 


system which is followed in preparing these 


for the Symphony concerts. Last evening se- 
ea gg were chosen and arranged as tol- 
ows: 


Overture—"Der Freischutz”....cseseees.- Weber, 


Symphony in BF, NO. B. ws eccescncevece oo ranma 
Symphonic poem—"*Les Preludes”...........Liszt 
Overture—" Tfannhauser”’ eeeeeeveeeene ee .~» Wagner 


Comment further than this 1s unnecessary. 
Mr. Nikiseh is certainly an adept in the 
reading of operatic overtures, and he gave a 
very tair performance of that to “Freis- 
chutz’ and a maguificent interpretation of 
the “Taunhauser’; tiie latter composition 
really showing the ability of the new con- 
duetor ip this line to admirable advantage. 
The grand climaxes were given with splendid 
effect,and the audieuce was, worked up to a fine 

itch o: excitement and seut away trom the 

all full of the spirit of this zreat composition. 
The playing of the Liszt poem was less satis- 
{uc ory, but the composition is in itself well 
calculaied to cali out the enthusiasm of an 
audience, and the playing of the finale was 
sufficiently inspiring to ju-tity the hearty oP 
pliuse it calied out. Mr. Nikisch is evidently 
pot at home in the performance of either 
the older or more modern sym- 
phonic compositions, and his reading 
of the Brahms work was a far from 
being a Satisiactory effort. Coming aiter 
such performances of the Brahms in F a, 
these audiences nave enjoyed in former sea- 
sons, last evening’s inte: pretation appeared 
tame indeea, for in nothing but the more 
drumatiec portion of the tinal allegro did Mr. 
Nikisch approach the character of the work 


as it has been shown in eerhier pertormances 


here. Busto. can supply several conductors 


capable of doing far better work in this class | 


of cou. positions than the larger portion of 


that done by Mr. Nikisch for the Symphony | 
-eoneert patrons, The habits induiged in by | 


Mr. Nikisch on account of the absence of any 
desk or other meaus of support in front 
of his stand have given r.se to much 
comment among the attendants upon these 
concerts. What would be thought of a man 
who in pons society would stana around 
with his b 

aris akimvo? Can any one recall a conduc- 
tor who supports his left hand in this posi- 
tion three-quarters of the time heisin the 
presence of a cul ivated andience of 2500 or 
more persons? In dramatic delineation the 
above attituve is identical with the posture 
of the fisherman, peasant girl and common 
laborer. Herbert Kelcey woulda find his occu- 


| penon gone if he induigedin such a vulgarity 
efore ihe audience. Of course, it would be | 


ai impossibility to witness such a aisplay in 
any well regulated dramatic compauy, ex- 


cept in the characiers instanced above. Next | 
week the programme is as follows: Haydn, | 


symphony in C mijor (L’Ours) ; Brahms, con- 
certo for violin in D, op. 77; Schubert, sym- 
phony in B minor (u finished); Beethoven, 
overture, “Deaicati.n of the House.’’ The 
soloist wili be Mr. Franz Kueltsel. 


———— ea et es 


ands resting on his hips, with his . 


Symphony in F, No.3...... . Brahms 
Symphonic poem, "Les Preludes”’.......Liszt 
Overture, *“Lannhiuser’....... Wagner 


It will be noticed that this programme gave 
Mr. Nikisch an admirable opportunity for the 


display of his peculiar talent for dramatic | 


conducting, and itis needless to observe that 


| he took advantage of his opportunity to the 
' utmost. Indeed, in some respects the concert 


of Saturday evening was the most successful 
of the series thus far, and the audience were 


more liberal than usual with their applause. 


The “Freischiitz’ overture was performed 
with splendid fire and vigor. The mellow 


horns in introduction (the third and fourth | | The Symphony Concert. | 


horns particularly well played): the passion- | 


ate clerinet passage in the allegro: the rush- 
ing scales for the violins—all played with the 
most evident enjoyment by the orchestra, 


Itseemed that the beginning of the allegro 
' was somewhat slow, but not enough so to in- 


jure its vitality, The ““Tannbiuser” overture, of 
all the works thus far performed this season, is 
the best one for the dispjav of orchestral vir 
tuosity, and its performance under My. Nikisch 
was a tone picture of the utmost vividness. 
One seemed to see the slow procession of pil- 
grims winding through tbe valley, the whirl- 
ing orgies of the Venusberg, the heroic fgure 


of Tannhiiuser chanting the praise oj the god- | 
dess before his very eyes. The violas quite | 


distinguished themselves with their ftgure 
which begins the allegro, and the brass rang 
out most nobly in the final climax. Just here a 
striking effect was produced by emphasizing a 
few notes in the horn parts, which. though un- 
important in themselves, came out with vreat 
effect. 

One could have wished fora little nore appe- 
tite for music than itis possible to have alter 
a symphonic poem by Liszt, especially when 
it is to be served as well as this overture was, 
but German programmes, like German din- 
ners, take an unlimited digestion for granted. 
Liszi’s “Preludes” sounds Jess like a piano- 
forte niece scored fora band than any of his 
other symphonic and unsyimpbonic poems. [tb 
was quite apparent that the conductor had 
not studied it with Mr. Ad Neuendori as sug- 
gested by a morning contemporary. However. 
the piece did not seem to lose by this neglect 
and a more brilliant pertormance could hardly 
Nave been desired. One of the three flutes 
was slightly out ot tune and the frst trumpet 
shipped up (or down) on one of his sittle toots 
in the finale. Sometimes we have imagined 
that these accidents are getting to be more 


| frequent than formerly. 


There were many high premiums paid for 
seats vacant on Saturday evening, which may 


be accounted for in one word, That word is 


Brohms. ‘Che Bostonese will talk Brahms— 
attend symphony lessons on Brahms—patronize 
Brahms—select a laure! wreath of appropriate 
size tor Brahms without even waiting for him 
to die—but they will not hsten to Brabms ii 


they can help it, unless, indeed, it be the Hun- . 


pana dances, which are not Brahms at all 


ut only Braibms cooking, aS one may say ' 


have always seemed harsh and discordant 


| It would hardly be possible to make a pre | 


like Brahms, in spirit and in truth, as well as 
to pretend to, We have surely never had the 
meaning of this noble and beautiful work 
maude so clear to us before. Many spots which 


were not only toned down, but invested with 
uwnew meaning and interest, Even thé spas- 
modic finale went with great. smoothness, and 
what sublime serenity is in those closing 
measures! Mr, Nikisch received a deserved | 
ovation at the close of the symphony. Jf he 
will now give us the Brahms mm € minor he 
may 'oeok out for another one.. 


re Se ee me.) tee ee 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
| ! SF pwts 


al ; 


It was a fortunate thing, as far as the audi- 
tors were concerned, that Mr. Nikisch did not 
|open the concert of Saturday evening with the 
symphony, as was at first announced. For some 
reason the audience is never seated ai eight 
o'clock, despite the rule observed by Mr. 
Gericke, and as faithfully carried out by Mr. 
Nikisch, of beginning promptly. It seemed as 
if there were more lste comers than usual Sat- 
urday evening. When the overture, ‘ Der 
Freischutz,” by Weber, began there were many 
vacant seats, and the absentees missed a fine 
rendering of this familiar overture. We dis- 
cover new beauties in every familiar selec-. 
tion, as given by Mr. Nikisch, and this overture 


P ys aT 
« 


was no exception. Clearness and expressiye- 
ness were the features of the rendition, and the | 
conductor found the audience quick to appre 
ciate it. . ace beet 
The Brahms Symphony was a very beaut om 
selection in its melody, its harmony and its 
working out. The andante movement appeared 
to us to be rendered delightfully, and the finale» 
allegro roused the audience to much enthusiasm. 
The auditors were not. wearied by the perform. 
ance, so that when the grand composition of 
Liszt was delivered its beauty could be fully ap- 


4 


' preciated. And it was appreciated, for its ren-. 


dition was well nigh perfection. The ayaresy, 
number was the * Tannhauser”’ overture, an 
here Mr. Nikisch fairly electrified ie audience, | 
sending it home in the best of humor. The 
changes were given very clearly, the tempo was | 
unusually distinct and marked, and the brasses | 
were not subdued. It was giyen with 4 the. 
precision which marked Mr, Seidl’s orchestra: 
and the delicacy which was the characteristic of 
Mr. Gericke. Seeaeh gs 
The arrangement of the programme seemed © 
very satisfactory and pleasing to the atidience, | 


to the satisfaction of everybody, and Mr. 
Nikisch’s experience ought to be of more weight 


X than that of the carpers who have already 
| toget in their work. Itis much ¢ 


n 
i asier to find | 
fault than to suggest an improvement. In | 


improvements suggested by the perpetual fault- 


finder are not usually in the line of success with” 
the general public. The symphony came at an 


} epuerrans time when it could be enjoyed, 
/ th 


6 numbers following were capable ot giving: 
pleasure as well as instruction, and the conce 


] was out at an early hour. All these things be 


to be commended. Mr. Kneisel is to be the’ 
soloist at the next concert, giving a concerto, Dy 
Brahms, new to Boston,and the orchestral selec: | 
‘tions will be another symphony Haydn-—the 
opening number—Schubert’s un ni hed sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s overture, = 4 dication 
of the House,” : Nae hy 


———— 
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THEATRES ANB CONCERTS. 
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{See Page Two.! 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the eighth symphony concert 
was? 


Weber: Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz.” 
Brahms: Symphony No. 3, iu F, Op. 30. 
Liszt: Symphonic Poem, “Les Préiudes.” 
Wagner: Overture to “Tannhiuser.” 


Another purely orchestral programme that drew 
alarge house and was hugely enjoyed. Of Mr. 
Nikisch’s wonderfully slow tempo in the opening 
Adagio of the “Freischiitz”’ overture it may be said 
that itis very doubtful whether either Weber, or 
any composer of his day, ever conceiyed of the 


possibility of any movement whatever being 


taken as slow as that. But, be this as it may, the 
effect of this tex.po was, to our ears, to destroy all 
the naiveté and sylvan grace of the music, and to 
give it an impressiteness which, like that in a 
good deal of Victor Hugo’s poetry, seemed to 
have no little self-consciousness behind it. But 
as soon as the Molto vivace began, the conductor 
showed himself in complete accord with the com- 
poser, and, from this point to the end, the over- 


ture went grandly. Seldom have those great 


C major chords before the peroration blazed 
forth in such magnificent splendor; and 
just here Mr. Nikisch followed a suggestion of 
Wagner’s with incomparably fine effect, letting 
ths closing theme (Agathe’s song of thanksgiving) 
set in piano after this great outburst, and then 
work up gradually to its fortissimo climax. Here | 
is an effect of shading which is conspicuously 
fine, and in so far legitimate as a yery specious | 
argument in its favor may be found in the score. 
Brahms’s great F major symphony was ad- 
irably played. Here, again, Mr. Nikisch in- 
dulged himself in some marked modifications of 
tempo which are not indicated in the score, and 
which we are by no means sure the composer 
would countenance; but their effect was far 
finer here thanin works of an older period, for, 
with all Brahms’s determined adherence to classic 
musical forms, and his persistence in looking 
upon music as nothing but music, almost all that 
he writes is essentially modernin spirit. He has 
the modern strenuousness, the modern unrest, the 
modern intensity of expression, and an occasional 
quasi-dramatic touch in the rendering does his 
music far less harm than it would that of an older 
composer. But whatever may be thought of such 
fluctuations in tempo, Mr. Nikisch would now and 
then give the music a _ touch of another 
sort, which revealed its true meaning in a 
masterly way.\ Let us take one especially fine 
instance: The way in which he made the 
basses, third trombone and double-bassoon @m- 
phasize their part in the third, fourth and fifth 
measures of the first movement showed at once to 
the ear what we had before been able to learn 
only by the eye in reading the score, namely, that 
this bass is something more than a mere founda- 
tion to the harmony, and is really of thematic im- 
port, a repetition in the bass of the phrase just 
given out by the wind instruments in the firat 
two measures. And the ear, being thus strongly 
impressed with the fact that this bass is really a 
theme, finds a wholly different significance in the 
terrible cross-relation between the A-natural 
in the violins in the third measure, and 
the A-flat in the bass in the fourth. 


Instead of this passage seeming like a merely 


hideous piece of harmony, as it used to, the ear 
now recognizes the cross-relation as the necessary 


| result of Brahms’s setting forth two strongly op- 


posed themes simultaneously; one in F major in 
the violins, the other in F minor in the bazs. 
Here we have a good example of a dictum—which, 
like other sweeping generalizations, is, to be sure, 


Open to excentions—that, in Music it is only the 


incomprehensible that is really ugly. Mr. Nikisch’s 
proceeding here is also an example of the old adage: 
‘‘Tender-handed stroké a nettle,’’?’ Mr. Gericke used 
apparently to try to tone down this cross-relation 
by making the bass as inconspicuous as possible, 
but did not in the least succeed in curing it of its 
deformity by so doing; Mr. Nikisch goes to work 
boldly, and plays the crogs-relation for all it is 
worth, and, instead of ugly, it sounds magnifi- 


| cently terrible. As the violins launch forth so 
| joyously on their theme, the stern bass steps in 


in a twinkling, as who should say— 
**O, you are well tuned now! 


| But I’ll set down the pegs that make this music 


As honest as I am.’’ 
And throughout the performance of the 
symphony similar instances of fine musi. 
cal intelligence were to be noted. Liszt's 
‘Les Préludes’’ was superbly played, and 
fairly carried off the honors of the evening in. 
the way of applause. Admirable, also, in vigor 
and energy, was the performance cf the ‘Taan- 
hiuser’’overture, albeit the tempo of the pilgrims’ 
chorus was, perhaps, a shade too slow—a rare 
fault, for it is often taken too fast. At the last 
return of this theme, on the three trombones and 
three trumpets in unison, Mr. Nikisch introduced 
an effect which we had never heard before, and 
which, whether legitimate or not, was immensely | 
impressive; he egged on the four horns to play in | 
such an almost superhuman  (/ortissimo 
that the middle parts stood out nearly as dis- | 
tinctly as the melody, and one heard this passage, 
for the first time, in full harmony. There was 
one feature in the concert, however, which should 
not be allowed to pass by unnoted. Although 
there were, perbaps, more fine points to be ac 
mired in the interpretation of the several num 
bers on the programme than at any previous con | 
cert this season, and the orchestra played 
with even more warmth, fire and effec-— 
tiveness than usual, it must be admitted 
that the playing was, in general, technically 
rougher, and the ensemble of the orchestra far- | 
ther from perfection than we have heard it fora 
great while, The next programme is: Haydn, | 
symphony in C, “l’Ours” ; Brahms, violin concerto | 
in D; Schubert, unfinished symphony in B minor; | 
Beethoven, overture “Zur Weihe des Hauses.’’ 
Mr. Franz Kneisel will be the violinist. wee 
The programme of the ninth symphony 
concert was: Trot ie 
Weber. Overture, “Der Freischiitz.” eg 


Brahms, Symphony in F, No, 3. ee 
Liszt. symphonic em, “ Preludes.” mi) 
Wagner. Overture, “Tannhiuser. ak 


Brahms, although born into the romani 
period of music, can hardly be called af 
mancer, but the other composers represente 
by this programme are the high priests of the 
epoch. Weber and Wagner are also retorme 
ers, while Liszt, whose final place in. the 
Walhalla of composers is as» yet undeter- 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches. 

tra opened with a remarkably fine performance of the 

“Der Freyschiitz” overture. It was beautifally colored 

badass “.* | from beginning to end, and was played with great bril. 

BS CHS Tenoe VE wee | ancy and solidity. The opening movement was taken 

Pi Penner ae ~~ | SOMEWhat Bower than usual, but if 1t did not gain any. 

4 cpa nigs dap nd thing by the change, it lost nothing. It was foilowea 
ASbINCL 1 VAG URA I) _| by a strong an: careful performance of Brahme’s sym. SEASON 1889-90. 

Ipies, 15 20M SA YWO | phony No. 3,in F. The reading differcd in many 

—--- ' essentials from any that it had previously ob. 


| talned here; but it did not make the work 
‘apy more spontancous in effect. The lovely 


| third movement was charmingly given. The work, asa | { 
whole, however, docs not become less oppressive in its | 
dryness, upon closer acquaintance, and though as high ' 


a manifestation of the purely classical in musical art as 

the pomess ize a aa it has many dull mo. 

mente, an e most o t8 compvoser’s music, fails 

to reach the heart, even when it most grat. MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 

ifies the understanding. A masterly. reading 

of Liszt’a ‘‘Les Preludes” came next, and it may be 

ranked amooz Mr. Nikisch’s best successes thus far. 

The whole concluded with a stirring rendering of 

Waegrer’s ''Tannhauser” overture in which the charac. 

teristics of the conductor’s style found an admirable kK yl 

field for their display. Not a polnt was missed and > ° 
. taken altogether, we cannot recall a more dramatic or 
- more effective reading of the work than was given on 
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overture. Tne soloistis Mr. Franz Knelisel. 
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Mr. Henschel and Mr. Gericke were each obliged to 
| undergo more or less abuse before gaining the suffrage 


me i1or nou : of the public; but neither of these gentlemen suffered: oe —< org 99 OT >. 
‘and finish worseithan has Mr. Nikisch. Boston will soon win the HAYDN. SYMPHONY in C major, ‘‘L’Ours,” (The Bear.) 
. the *Tannhiuse most unenviable reputation of a carping, ill-bred city, Vivace assai.— Allegretto. Minuetto.— Vivace assai. 
ee ee unless some limit be set to the personalities that uncer- First ti wee 
bred writers are allowed to use. A large and influen- (First time in Boston. 
tial yo oa has no right to employ as musical critica 
— Ww 1° —e rarnoncs music me = A tah 
ate good taste. uch papers carry we with the p :' 
iM mnacera: who are not in . pealtien to’ realize the crass BRAHMS. CONCERTO for VIOLIN & ORCHESTRA, in D, op.77. 
the tly of me ha err acai poy are aN grniadal - Allegro non troppo.— Adagio,— 
ven his musical department to a man fitted to teac f Bae 
=o instruct the public. When personal and ignorant Rondo; Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace, 
Brsy abuse is used instead of criticism, the judicious grieve (First time in Boston.) 
arto... | while the ordinary run of readers‘are decived and im- 
a posed upon. Thereis hardly a musician in Boston 
who does not realize this fact; and yet, for some un- 
explained reason, such writers are still allowed to oc- 
yeas 4 oe positions. fame fact is a en ng | 
rom the very reason that so many of the Boston pa-f — . ATATIOCUD , : . 
pers have employed competent and trained musicians SCHUBERT. UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 
as critics. The impertinence of private and musically | Allegro.—Andante con moto. 
Org ersons who have taken the unwarrantable 
liberty of criticizing Mr. Nikisch to his face, is bad 
enough, for such conduct can be treated with the con- 
tempt it deserves; but written and printed words are a we ma 
thousand times worse, for they remain rankling in the BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. ‘‘Dedication of the House, 
public sight. Itis to be hoped that Mr. Nikisch is not 
super-sensitive, and that he is able to receive the kind- 
ly criticism of Boston’s real critics in the spirit in 
which it is intended, and also to turn his back on the | 
scurrilous attacks of the ignorant, in silent disdain. 
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Baits” No other quastet of muslolane of 
‘the present decade can be named who have 
‘exerted equal influence with thess. ‘The 
‘germ of dramatic unity which “Der Frei- 
‘schiitz’” contains, developed through the 
genius of Wagner, a new and wonderful art ; 
‘Brahms links us to the classic names of the 
‘great past, and in a manner decorous and 
noble, while Liszt, as pianist, composer and 
‘litterateur, exercises a distinct individuality 


\ 


‘which, through his disciples, is felt in two | 


‘hemispheres. 

es. In the interpretation of this programme, 
“Mr, Nikisch’s emotional qualities stood out 
‘conspicuously. The lovely coloring of the 
'“Freischiitz” overture, the brilliant vehe- 
4 menee of the “Preludes” and the poetic con- 
‘ttasts of the glowing ‘“‘Tannhiiuser’” music 
“were all expressed most beautifully. The 
‘playing of the symphony was somewhat un- 
‘equal. In the “working out” portions of the 
first movement one was called upon to ad- 
“mnire Brahms’s impressive treatment, his ab- 
‘solutely sure touch, but the symphony as a 
‘whole, notwithstanding moments of beauty 
‘nthe middle movements, does not gain in 
“warmth or inspiration. The playing of the 
“orchestra was more robust and brilliant than 
‘ever; the spirit of dramatic expression 
which now possesses it is of infinitely more 
‘yaluethan the ability to run parallel to a 
‘mettonome for hours on a stretch. As to 
precision and finish of detail, the perform- 
‘ance of the ‘“‘Tannhiuser” overture was 
‘superb in these respects. 

At the next concert an unfamiliar sym- 
‘phony by Hayden, entitled “The Bear,” will 


ps2 
4 
cf 


‘be heard; also, Schubert's unfinished sym- 
‘phony, and Beethoven’s “Dedication of the 
“House” overture. The soloist will be Mr. 
Franz Kneisel, who will play, for the first 
time in Boston, Brahms’s violin concerto. 


MUSICAL. 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orches. 
tra opened with a remarkably fine performance of the 
“Der Freyschiitz” overture. It was beautifully color:d 
from beginning to end, and was played with great bri. 
Nancy and solidity. The opening movement was t:ken 
somewhat s!ower than usual, but if it did not gain any. 
thing by the change, it lost nothing. It was foilowed 
by u strong an: careful performance of Brahms’s sym. 
phony No. 3, in F. The reading differed in many 


essentials from any that it hid previously ob 
talnoed here; but it did not make the work 
any more spontaneous in ¢ff:ct. The lovely 
third movement was charmingly given. The work, as a 
whole, however, docs not become less oppressive in {te 
dryness, upon clocer acquaintance, and though as hich 
a manilestation of the purely classical in musical art as 
the present age can produce, it has many dull mo. 
mente, and Hike most of 1t8 Compovoser’s music, fails 
to reach the heart, even when it most. erat 
ifies the understanding. A masterly. reading 
of LAszv’a “Les Preludes” came next, andit may be 
ranked amone Mr. Nikisch’s best successes thus far. 
The whole concluded with a stirring rendering oi 
Wagrer’s ''Tannhauser” overture in which the charac 
teristics of the conductor’s style found an admirable 
field for their display. Not a polnt was missed anid 
taken altogether, we cannot recall a more dramatic or 
more ¢ffective reading of the work than was given on 
this occasicn. The programme for the next concert fs 
Symphony in C-maj or, Haydn; (fir-t time); Concerto 
for violin by Brahms (first time); Schubert’s Uafinished 
Symphony, and Beethoven's ‘Dedication of the House,” 


overture. Tne soloistis Mr. Franz Knelisel. 


Mr. Henschel and Mr. Gericke were each obliged tof 


undergo more or less abuse before gaining the suffrage 
of the public; but neither of these gentlemen suffere( 
worse, than has Mr. Nikisch. Boston will soon win the 
most unenviable reputation of a carping, ill-bred city, 


unless some limit be set to the personalities that under: 


bred writers are allowed to use. A large and influci. 
tial paper has no right to employ as musical critic: 
man who neither understands music nor can appret. 
masses, Who are not ina position to realize the crass 
ignorance of the writer, and who believe the editor has 
given his musical Separtnens toaman fitted to teaci 
and instruct the public. When personal and ignoratt 
abuse is used instead of criticism, the judicious grieve 


| while the ordinary run of readers ‘are decived and im- 
posed upon. Thereis hardly a musician in Boston |) 
who does not realize this fact; and yet, for some un-f. 


explained reason, such writers are still allowed to oc 


cupy their positions. This fact is all the more glaring | 7 
from the very reason that so many of the Boston pi-) 


pers have employed competent and trained musicians 
as critics. The impertinence of private and musically 
ignorant persons who have taken the unwarrantable 
liberty of criticizing Mr. Nikisch to his face, is bad 
enough, for such conduct can be treated with the con. 
tempt it deserves; but written and printed words are a 
thousand times worse, for they remain rankling in the 
public sight. Itis to be hoped that Mr. Nikisch is not 
super-sensitive, and that he is able to receive the kind- 
ly criticism of Boston’s real critics in the spirit in 
which it is intended, and also toturn his back on the 
scurrilous attacks of the ignorant, in silent disdain. 
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BOS LON 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1ss890-90. 


SYMPHONY ORCHES 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 


HAYDN. 


BRAHMS. 


SCHUBERT. 


BEETHOVEN. 


IX. CONCKR'Y. 


7TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY in © major, ‘L’Ours,’ (The Bear.) 


Vivace assai.— Allegretto.— Minuetto.— Vivace assal. 
(First time in Boston. 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN & ORCHESTRA, in D, op.77. 


Allegro non troppo.— Adagio,— 
Rondo; Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace, 
(First time in boston.) 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY, in B minor. 


Allegro.—_Andante con moto. 


OVERTURE. ‘Dedication of the House.” 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNBEISEL. 
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la 5% re sitet j ‘ ary fo rng say ‘the noblest for prsir tes i oa 
+ ment. Apart from .the wonderful con- 
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. gtructive siill shown at every bar it 


Franz Knevsel, Soloist. 


The programme of the ninth symphony : 


concert was: 


Haydn,......Symphony in C-major, “‘L’Ours” (The Bear) 
(First time th Boston.) 
Brahms....Concerio for violin and orchestra in D, op. 77 

Allegro non troppo, 
Adagi 
Kon de a giocoso, ma non troppo vivace, 
(First time in Boston,) 
Schubert.....ccccccces Symphony in B minor (unfinished) 
Beethoven Overture, “Dedication of the House 


Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. ‘The 
programme was so long that the overture: 


throughout a work of great musical bee ir 


- 'Thematically it is rich, and the Pree 
enlarged, not with the hand of dry scier 


but with the sympathetic touch of the artist 
caressing his love. The melodial charm of 
the slow movement, which begins with a oa ; 
oboe solo, exquisitely played by Mr. Sautet, 
is something one cannot soon forget, nor the 


1 sensuous beauty of the accompaniment. The | 


served as postlude for many. If Mr. Nikisch 


continues to explore in the field of Haydn lit- 
erature, he will doubtless come upon other 
symphonies of his which have not been play- 
ed here, but we cannot think the search would 


be the best thing for us all; Haydn isin no - 


danger of being forgotten, while there are 
many composers we ought to hear of whom 
Mr. Nikisch has not vouchsafed us a 
glance. .Haydn’s ‘Bear’? walks rhym- 
ically, and evidently enjoys life. He is 
fond of counterpoint (allegretto) and is not 
| too circumspect to share a brusque country 
dance in bucolic company (rondo); perhaps 


the *‘Bear’’ himself held down the “pedal.” 


The symphony was written for Paris in 1786, 
and in point of value is surpassed by those 
composed a few years later for London. It 


finale is exhilarating in spirit and brilliantly 
instrumentated. The solo part of the work | 
traverses the whole field of violin technique | 
and asks of the player those gifts of feeling 
and expression which come not with books, | 
Mr. Kneisel played as he never has played | 
here before, with a more mature and 
finished style, fuller tone, sure command 


‘of all difficulties, and with artistic toch, 


ing. Brahms wrote no cadenza for the first | 
movement, but asks the performer to step | 

in and fill the gap. Mr. Kneisel wrote and : 
played a very difficult cadenza, which evinced 


the complete mastery of his instrument. At_ 


the close of the concerto Mr. Kneisel was 


: several times recalled. He received an ova- 


was played admirably. The rondo especial. | 


finished symphony has had smoother per- 


ly béing spirited. Schubert’s beautiful un- | 


formances here, but none where the music | 


meant more. Mr. Nikisch made elear the | 
composer’s meaning of that passage in the . 
development of the second movement where | 
the strings march in unison while the ‘“‘wind”’ 
play the melody of the first subject, and 
elsewhere, by a subtle gesture did the color 


| 


: 


tion which he fairly earned, The next pro-— 
gramme is: Goldmark — Overture, *“Sakun- | 
tala’’; Litolff—Concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, No. 3,in E flat, op. 45; Wagner— 
Prelude, ‘*Tristan and Isolde’ soli for piano- 
forte; Schumann — Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale, op. 52. Soloist, Mrs. Fanny Bloom- 
field-Zeisler. | r 
The Symphony Concert. | 
Mr, Kneisel was the soloist Saturday night, | 
giving aconcerto by Brahms which is new to 
Boston. It was first played by Joachim in Leip- | 
sic, for whom it was specially written, and al- | 
though a work in which the violin is not as | 
prominent as in many works of this kind, it. 


j abounds in technical difticulties, requiring a. 


sO appear upon the surface of the orchestra | 


as to reveal the lovely sentiment of what was 
underneath. The contrasts of spirit which 
mark the allegro were decided, but 


not exaggerated. In the performance of 
the symphony there were one or two 
little slips on the part of individual players 
which were due to nervousness. The ex- 
quisite quality of the wood-wind of the or- 
chestra was a marked characteristic of the 


performance of the ‘‘Unfinished,’”’ the first 


clarionet and first oboe players earning warm 
praise for finished phrasing. Beethoven’s 
“Dedication” overture was played impressive 
ly. The maestoso introduction had great dig- 
nity. 


1 
| 
t 


master hand to perform it as it should: be, Mr. 
Kneisel was at his best,and had composed a 


‘@adenza which was not the least interesting 
part of the performance, It is a satisfaction to 


listen to the pegs gn playing of Mr. Kneise), 
upart from the very aging andi gn 
ture it the wor oe tHe COV ah himvaclt ft a ith 


glory; was recalled a numbero times, and there 


| 
| 


/ Was no more enthusiastic applause than from 
ich Mr. Ni 


the m mess of the band, in whi kisch | 
hearti tily joined. me 
The orchestral numbers were Haydn’s Bear” 

Symphony. Schub bert’s Unfinished § 

and Beethoven’s “Dedication o 
overture, Thislatter was maguificently dona é 
end there was nothing to whic exception could - 
be taken in the symphontl rz ue 
was rather longer than linisoh has been. 
accustomed give us, a d any did not re-- 
main to nage Ds he Croats soloct on, disad-. 
vantage of beginning with a symphony was 
shown in thé :tardy entrance of the audience— 


Mr. Kneisel has shown us another and || there boing constant interruptions until after 
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THE NintH SymPHoNy CONCERT. ‘es 

t ; io. por ( ; 2. e: Haydn....-sse++++.-Symphony in C major, “T,Ours”’ 
chad known that such Brahms Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D, op.77) Waa Buawed 

whan rahms Concerto for Violinand Orchestrain D,op.77} ~~ *, ¥ os : 
yea it Gewandhaus (First time in Boston.) iat RRR be Be or (". M Raves Al ae REG 
oO (3 Schubért...... BP i aan? My B minor (Unfinished)} (gg SNS BA Boston. 
x Beethoven.....Overture, ‘*Dedication of the House’’ eases ) 71 agent di | ,) stad eA 
It would have been well if the Beethoven over-|_ - ~—_—.- First time in Boston. Biss re 
ture had been omitted; as it was the concert was Symphony in B minor (untinishe 
rag too long. 3 : verwure—"Dedication of the Ho ie 
“aaa Two of the numbers were heard here for the 
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“4 aa { first time. .The ‘*Bear’* symphony, so-called ac- 
memes: NS eee cording to Pohl on account of the ‘‘Bear-bass’’ 
Che gi, PE +++. Schubert — vid they are with which the final movement opens, was writ- h ‘ ; es 
Lepcobmevanivitiews ten for a society at Paris; with the exception of] concert. At the same tline, 1t was of absor 
the last movement, it was not interesting. It} ing interest, and the audience listened with 
was played with much clearness; it is a ques-| unfailing attention. The chief interest: 
tion, however, whether. the pains taken were| centred, naturally enough, in Mr. Kneisel’s: 
worth the trouble, for the themes themselves are} interpretation of the Brahms concerto, This 
commonplace, nor is .the contrapuntal treatment} composition has provoked considerable differ- 
J Po er be t gh Bik.” ot unusual. Mr. Kneisel did all that is in the ence of opinion wherever it has been played, | 
nd tla waateriy aki. wae displaced || oal. power of man to make the Brahms concerto an} and it has been the cause of much “argu: 
Bases ix cen doucerta The veohe dsymphony were beautifully played; Mr. ff ttractive number. Never did he play better} ont. The first movement has beautiful | 
Nikisch’s conducting was here welluigh impeccae both as a virtuoso and a musician. Yet the themes and its whole working out | 
ble, and showed the nicest discriminating ap ' richness of his tone, the ease and sureness of his i : distinetl pee rex 
reciation of what fine points in the work were to | execution, the musical intelligence and the mod-|*% 2 wena aie Sethe Hagens ODIC. BREN aa 
emphasized, and what weaknesses slurred over. est and necessary subordination of self,—all|it does not seem to be very interesting, » 


| The “Weihe des Hauses” overture went brilliantly, § these qualities marked in his plavin iq | Lhe other two movements are distinctly dull, | 
“| also, save for one unlucky little slip, which evi- ff q 60 Marke § playing could | ) 


“oi ni and t ‘Toat much as it did anyone else. | upon the whole a long and dull composition. It} ing as could be imagined from the pen of so 
waement, in..which are found the | Brahms’s violin concerto isa work which many is true that, particularly in the first movement, | great a master. Yet however greatly the 
t enjoy portions of the concerto, wag | Of us have long longed to hear, but is- also emi- | there are beautiful moments, but as. Rossini) musicians may differ as to the worth of the! 
, ul it ation. The con- rae pe +H roe Saari mg Bi, 4 | said of the music of Wagner, ‘‘What dreadful | concerto itself, there is no room for argument’ 
’ Be 17? - ‘6 : 9 ‘ Pie 

thing, the scale on which it is laid out, is enor- are hours! = this .be a gape rep Ag as to the manner In which it was played by’| 

} us have something ‘‘objective,’’ even though it! our gifted concert-meister. It was a truly 
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mous, We are free to own that we gotonly two at , 
all distinct 1mpressions of it: tiretlgr that the clos- ‘ approach triviality. The oboe solo with which | splendid exhibition of both triumphant 
ing po tions*of allthree movements were exceed | the adagio opens has been called ‘‘delicious”; it , ! 


tuosity and immense artistic intuition and | 


ingly beautiful, that each movement, as it were, | was certainly beautifully played by Mr. Sautet, | 


ended in an apotheosis of beauty; then, that 
be | Brahms, like nearly every composer of the present 
day, who has tried his hand at writing a vivilin 
concerto, found his solo violin part @ 
mwo-t uncomfortable customer to have to 

1} deal with, and must often, in his heart 
‘ii of heart, have wished it to the very 
deuce. Of course a composer like Brahms, when. 
he happens to have a bosom friend like Juacbim, 
must write a violin concerto—that was foreor- 
Gained. But we would hazard a guess that he 


and it would be a delight to hear that gentleman understanding. Mr. Kneisel has certainly 


tactise the scales; for whatever he does is | 2°Ver Plaved better in this city; more than: 
beautiful both in idea and the carrying of it. that, such exquisitely beautiful violin playing 
out; but as for the air itself,—well,; there are, has seldom been heard here from any one, 
very worthy people who say they enjoy every | There wa8 noattempt at display, nor seeking 
line of “‘Sordello.” The hearty and spontaneous | for vulgar effect. Mr. Kneisel, as far as possi- 
applause which was given to Mr. Kneisel-was| ble, tried to sink his own personality into the 
surely more for him as a man and as a musician | individuality of the work, so to speak, and he 
than for the work itself; though there are possi-| most faithfully interpreted the intentions of 


: ' bly among us people who think they show both} the composer. It isindeed very seldom that 

4 h La 

did for the love. of the violth. iow far Brahms ) quality and breeding by loudly praising what), soloist gives such .complete  satisfac- 

bas succeeded in overcoming the inherent diffi- » they neitber enjoy nor understand. | ‘tion, ‘Tone, technique and conception. were 

-| culty of his task, in writing a fine and genialcon- FF The “Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert, | 23) equally good, and 1% would be purely 

_ | certo in spite of the violin part, it must remain § which was put upon a program early in the sea- 9g cto tr ane dud eats woe 
for subsequent hearings of the work to ff gon and was removed for a singular reason, nas “ARMOUS YO TY Pete 
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show. But that he really found the Ff at iast been played. It would seem as though. The Haydn symphony is not very interest- | 


Be | poeme ree Sriaeen iueay. congenia's [) the postponement and long delay had fretted the 19&- It is one of the set of six written for Paris, 


, : before the celebrated London symphonies, and 

poser ot seem so exuberantly happy im = nerves of the members of the orchestra; for there ° ay sad, : a 

his Sattie ae if weight had ate prom been cast were several inexcusable blunders in the per- it certainly does not reach the standard of the 

2”: | from off his mind, fur no reason. Mr. Kneisel’s formance. Such slips could be excused in an latter. . It was beautifully played. It has often 
tra,:| playing of this immensely taxing work can be amateur orchestra ; they were certainly unworthy : been said of orchestral works that abounded 


spoken of only im terms of warmest admiration of the orchestra which Mr. Nikisch in October) in contrapuntal devices that it was always 
ois has ‘town steadily Sr che Bicheat saome! the ' pronounced the third best in the world, only more satisfactory fora musician to read them 


{ 
oachim’s Hungarian con- . surpassed by the orchestras in two towns of) than to héar them played. And itis, Pa 
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pies , % ‘ Bs phe x sa <i Y , 4 3 bik , he 
oo se SEE gl now this concerto by Brahms. And, [| Saxony. Yeteven these blunders could not de- he? Apap pron bag Bap nd in pertaeons Ce as 
each successive time, he has shown him- §  £stroy the unearthly beauty of the symphony. they appear on paper, but just this unusual ¢a- 
ogramme of the ninth concert was as fol | 8elf. standing on a higher rung of the badger ) How wonderful is the coloring of the instrumen-)— . rors of Mr. Nikiseh’s greatest: 
ram me ) co as fo that leads up to complete technical and ase e > tation. ‘With a few “horn-progressions,” with | pect ag inant 6 works in such @ 
Be Poesew OAS 58 lectual mastery than before. Thereis noneed of fF) 14.6 an4 there a short clarinet or oboe solo sup- Sits. He pr 


. | the veriest layman must be 
mers gow le mare ey cadena et eheen ported by the simplest and most natural accom- | manner that even y 


Snake’ ‘dbitiors. ned euknal aiiiete able to rd piv San ae aan haga ose 
ly should be writ- panimen chubert proauces orchestra trapun structure, anc Xe 
tL Neko wertermnpth exceedingly brilliant and which no raffinement of Wagner-like instra-| hibited his capabilities in this By ear oo 
GONE ena Gulp gen aba Mean in barmony with the rest of the work. mentation approaches.” Perhaps it is well that pores ly than Be: this i 90 re pe rage Se 
iii eens aphex _. The next programme is: Goldmark, over } Schubert never finished it. There is a pleasure Jeane? “0 ' vrais ee symp oP nt OO en in a mi0ee 

‘Tan after to “Sakontala’”’; Litolff, pianoforte concerto - % in imagining what Schubert might have written. artistic light, although the slow movement 


| . ang ? ‘ %. 2 
7 fér years and anoferte ‘sdlos:, Schumann, overture, it is a fragment, as Keats “Hyperion ’; 88 |was taken perhaps a sh 


loom : “Dennis Duval’; as the romance of Haw- |sturdy overture was grandly played, and it 
wauny. P00 thorne, ‘‘the unfinished window in Aladdin’s | formed an excellent exditig @ Phis interesting 
palace.” 
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 . field-Zeisler will be the pianist. 
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last — , . Ime Was 
played under Mr, Arthur Nikisch’s direction: — 
_ Symphony in C major, “The Bear’”’..../...Haydn | 


Con ferto tor violin and orchestra, in D, op. 77, _ 
| Brah 


* ae - 


Myr. Franz Kneisel, the leading violinist, was 
* soloist, and he oftered the most interesting 
“noyelty of the evening in the Brahms con- 
certo. The work is an excellent test for 
the most accomplished viclinist, and Mr. 
Kneisel’s added cadenza _ still further. in- 
creased its difficulties. Mr. Kneisei’s work 


n this performance cannot be too highly | 
J , and bis masterly skill was displayed 


never before in these concerts. The tech- 
cal difficulties of the first movement were 


Hs layed with a‘ faultless accuracy that dis-— 


armed criticism, and the enthusiasm of the 
-audience was shared by his fellow-players in 


the orchestra, who also joined most heartily | 


“in the ovation awarded him upon his ap- 
" nee. The adagio was played with 
fine sentiment, and the brilliant final 
movement, in..which are found the 


most enjoyable portions of the concerto, was | 


adelightful interpretation. The. con- 
rto.as a whole, does not add to the reputa- 
ho 


1 the belief that nothing classical can be 


outside the German school, and his ac- | 


in thus confining himself to such 
; ‘ ‘limits appears to be at 
‘when he assumed his present duties. Much 
3 rere may be of interest in the AMaydn 
n 


by any unprejudiced person that — 


= D1 " y, put forward as a novelty, 1t must | 
| be admitte 
the French ana English schools would afford | 


Many more attractive works, and works that 
would give the desired contrast with the 
‘balance of the programme. The playing of 
the 1 Pass phenic compositions was more in 

ie line of conservatism than many of 

i readings .in this line by Mr. Nikisch, 
and the unfinished symphony had more 
of Schubert than was expected from 
former experiences at these concerts dur- 
tug the present seascn. Next Saturday 
Mr. Nikisch offers the following p : 
me< Goldmark, overture, ‘“Sakuotala’” ; 
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Litolf -eoneerto for pianoforte and orchestra, ~ 
| No. 3, op. 45; Wagner, prelude, *Tristanand | 
1 by BS” 


s solo for pianvforte, and Sctiumann, 

‘overture. scherzo and finale, op. 52. The 

‘soloist will be Mrs. Fanny Bloomtield-Zeisier. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the ninth concert was as fol- 
lows: 


pneny in ©, “V’Ours.’’ 
iolin Concerto in D, Op. 77. 
: Unfinished Pinpboe in B minor, 
Beethoven: Overture, “Die Weihe des Hauses,’’ 
; Mr, Franz Kneisel was the violinist. 
Itis ill gleaning masterpieces in the works of a 
great man after eighty years’ harvesting by the 


world at jarge. Works of great composers, that 


have Jain on the.shelf unheeded for years and 
years, generally show a pretty good reasom 
for their long sleep when any one makes. 


CASEI aight ) | ms | 
Unfinished symphony in B minor.......Schubert 
‘Overture, “Dedication of the House’’.... Beethoven | 


with his announced intentions ' 


ty oR PUIG. Ssym- 
phony had been known by name to almost every 
musician for generations; that is, almost every- 
body conversant with music had known that such: 
a spmphony existed. But when the Gewandhaus 
orchestra in Leipzig played it for the first time,,. 
only’a very few years ago (and Haydn is almost 
a sp cialty at the Gewandhaus), there was scarce- 
ly aman or woman in the audience that had ever 
seen, or heard, anote of it before. Indeed, the 
“Bear” symphony is, practically, a very recent 
find” in Haydn’s works ; and, afier last Saturday’s: 
experience, we think that few people will incliue 
to think it an important jone. ‘Che first three 
movements have the charm of Haydn’s indiviu- 
uality and style, but nothing more; they are 
Haydn at his second or third best, and few of us 
care to hear an old master Save at his very bist, 
The Finale, however, is a gem; one of those rus- 

tic, peasant movements which Haydn so well 
knew how to make fit for the drawing-room, with- 
out their losing sny of their native salt.. It was 
a pure delight vo histen to it, especially as it was 
superbly played. Butit was rather dreary wad-. 
ing through the other movements, to reach. 
this goal. The two movements ot Schubert’s un- 
finished symphony were ~eautifully played; Mr. 
Nikisch’s conducting was here wellnigh impeccae 
ble, and showed the nicest discriminating ap 

a ciation of what fine points in the work were to 

e dino ae, and what weaknesses slurred over. 
The *“*Weihe des Hauses” overture went brilliantly, 
also, save for one unlucky little slip, which evi- 
dentiy disconcerted the perpetrator quite ag 
much as it did anyone else. 

Brahms’s violin concerto is a work which many 
of us have long longed to hear, but is- also emi- 
nently a work which cannot possibly be 
judged ata single hearing. Its length, for one 
thing, the scale on which it is laid out, is enor- 
mous. We are free to own that we gotonly two at 
all distinct 1mpressions of it: firstly ,that the clos- 
ing po tionsfof all three movements were exceed 
ingly beautiful, that each movement, as it were, 
ended in an apotheosis of beauty; then, that 
Brahms, like nearly every composer of the present 
day, who has tried his hand at writing a vivlin 
concerto, found his solo violin part @ 
mo-t uncomfortable customer to have to 
deal with, and must often, in his heart 
of heart, have wished it to the very 
deuce. Of course a composer like Brahms, when 
he happens to have a bosom friend like Juacbim, 
must write a violin concerto—that was foreor- 
Gained. But we would hazard a guess that he 
wrote it far more for the | ve of Joachim than he 
did for the love of the violin. Howfar Brahms 
bas succeeded in overcoming the inherent difli- 
culty of his task, in writing a fine and genial con- 
certo in spite of the violin part, it must remain 
for subsequent hearings of the work to 
show. But that he really found the 
task difficult, and not wholly congenial, 
seems pretty evident § already. A com- 

oser does not seem so exuberantly happy 12 

is tuttis, as ifa weight had suddenly been Cast 
from off his mind, fur no reason. Mr. Kneisel’s 
playing of this immensely taxing work can be 
spoken of only in terms of warmest admiration. 
This excellent artist, ever since he first camo 
here, has flown steadily at the highest game: the 
Beetboven concerto, Joachim’s Hungarian Con- 
certo, and now this concerto by Brahms. And, 
each successive time, he has shown him- 
self standing on a higher rung of the ladder 
that leads up to complete technical and intel- 
lectual mastery than before. There is no need of 

oing into details; bis rformance was superb 

rum beginning toend. His cadenza, too (written 
by himself, as a cadenza properly should be gia 
ten by the performer), is exceedingly brilliant an 


of waking , that they ; 
Anime cae ape 


' in barmony with the rest of the work. 


The next programme is: Goldmark, overture 
to “Sakontala’; Litolff, pianoforte concerto sO. 
3, op. 45; Wagner, prelude to ‘Tristan ant 
Isolde”; Pianoforte solos; Schumann, overture, 
scherzo and finale, op. 52. Mrs. Fanny Bloom 
fie)d-Zeisler will be the pianist. 
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Uta tsa 
THE NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Haydn.....+++++++.-Symphony in C major, “*L’Ours”’ 
First time in Boston.) 

Brahms Concerto for Violin and Orchestrain D, op.77 
(First time in Boston.) 

seeeeeeee Symphony in B minor (Unfinished) 

Beethoven Overture, ‘* Dedication of the House” 


It would have been well if the Beethoven over- 
ture had been omitted; as it was the concert was 
too long. 

Two of the numbers were heard here for the 
first time. .The ‘*Bear’’ symphony, so-called ac- 
cording to Pohl on account of the ‘‘Bear-bass’’ 
with which the final movement opens, was writ- 
ten for a society at Paris; with the exception of 
the last movement, it was not interesting. It 
was played with much clearness; it is a ques- 
tion, however, whether. the pains taken were 
worth the trouble, for the themes themselves are 
commonplace, nor is .the contrapuntal treatment 
unusual. Mr. Kneisel did all that is in the 
power of man to make the Brahms concerto an 
attractive number. Never did he play better 
both as a virtuoso and a musician. Yet the 
richness of his tone, the ease and sureness of his 
execution, the musical intelligence and the mod- 
est and necessary subordination of self,—all' 
these qualities so marked in his playing could | 
not save the concerto from the verdict, that it is | 
upon the whole a long and dull composition. It 
is true that, particularly in the first movement, 
there are beautiful moments, but as Rossini 
said of the music of Wagner, ‘‘What dreadful 
half-hours!” If this be ‘‘subjective” music, let 
us have something ‘‘objective,’’ even though it! 
approach triviality. The oboe solo with which; 
the adagio opens has been called ‘‘delicious”; it 
was certainly beautifully played by Mr. Sautet,. 
and it would be a delight to hear that gentleman 
practise the scales; for whatever he does is 
beautiful both in idea and the carrying of it 
out; but as for the air itself,—well, there are. 
very worthy people who say they enjoy every | 
line of ‘‘Sordello.” The hearty and spontaneous | 
applause which was given to Mr. Kneisel was |! 
surely more for him as a man and as a musician | 
than for the work itself; though there are possi- | 
bly among us people who think they show both | 
quality and breeding by loudly praising what’! 
they neither enjoy nor understand. ! 

The ‘*Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert, 
which was put upon a program early in the sea- 
son and was removed for a singular reason, uas 
at last been played. It would seem as though. 
the postponement and long delay had fretted the 
nerves of the members of the orchestra; for there 
were several inexcusable blunders in the per- 
formance. Such slips could be excused in an 
amateur orchestra; they were certainly unworthy 
of the orchestra which Mr. Nikisch in October 
pronounced the third best in the world, only 
surpassed by the orchestras in two towns of 
Saxony. Yeteven these blunders could not de- 
stroy the unearthly beauty of the symphony. 
How wonderful is the coloring of the instrumen- 
tation. ‘*With a few ‘“‘horn-progressions,” with 
here and there a short clarinet or oboe solo sup- 
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was played: | 


Symphony ne major (“L'Ours”).. ...Haydn 


irst time in Boston. 


Concerto for violin and orchestra in D, 


oy pe ER ces penie ss ss eee 
Boston. 


: Schubert 
6 


Beethoven 
Soloist—Mr. Fraiuz Kneisel. 


This programme lasted nearly two hours, 
which is certainly too long for asymphony 
concert. At the same tiine, it was of absorb- 
ing interest, and the audience listened with 
unfailing attention. The chief interest 


centred, naturally enough, in Mr. Kneisel’s | 


day night, and the following programme” 
F . woe | 


| 
; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





interpretation of the Brahms concerto. This | 
composition has provoked considerable difier- || 
ence of opinion wherever it has been played, 
and it has been the cause of much argu- | 
ment. The first movement bas beautiful | | 
themes, and its whole working out! 
is of a distinctly symphonic nature, but | 


it does not seem to be very interesting. 


The other two movements are distinctly dull, | 


and about as bad examples of orchestral scor- 


ing as could be imagined from the pen of so | 


great a master. Yet however greatly the | 


musicians may differ as to the worth of the) 
concerto itself, there is no room for argument | 
as to the manner in which it was played by || 


our gifted concert-meister. It was a truly 


splendid exhibition of both triumphant yir- | 


'tuosity and immense artistic intuition and 


understanding. Mr. Kneisel has certainly 


never played better in this city; more than || 
that, such exquisitely beautiful violin playing 


has seldom been heard here from any one. | 


There was noattempt at display, nor seeking | 
for vulgar effect. Mr. Kneisel, as far as possi- | 
ble, tried to sink his own personality into the || 
individuality of the work, so to speak, and he || 
most faithfully interpreted the intentions of || 


the composer. Itisindeed very seldom that | 
a soloist gives such complete  satisfac- 


tion. ‘Tone, technique and conception were | 


all equally good, and 1+ would be purely | 


| 
| 


captious to try and find fault. | 


The Haydn symphony is not very interest- 
ing. It is one of the set of six written for Paris 


before the celebrated London symphonies, and | 


it certainly does not reach the standard of the 
latter. It was beautifully played. It hasoften 
been said of orchestral works that abounded 
in contrapuntal devices that it was always 


more satisfactory for a musician to read them — 
than to hear them played. And itis, indeed, | 
very exceptional to find a conductor who can | 
make such works as clearin performance as | 
they appear on paper, but just this unusual ca- 


pacity seems to be one of Mr. Nikisch’s greatest | 
gifts. He produces these works in such a!) 
manner that even the veriest layman must be | 


ported by the simplest and most natural accom- | apie to acertain extent to understand their con- 


paniment, Schubert produces orchestral effects 
which no raffinement of Wagner-like instra- 
mentation approaches.” Perhaps it is well that 
Schubert never finished it. There is a pleasure 
in imagining what Schubert might have written. 
lt is a fragment, as Keat’s ‘‘Hyperion’’; as 
“Dennis Duval’; as the romance of Haw- 
thorne, “the unfinished window in Aladdin’s 
palace.”’ 


trapuntal structure, and he never 6X- 
hibited his capabilities in this line more 
thoroughly than in this same symphony. The 


beautiful Schubert symphony—this_ glorious | 


musical torso—was also presented in a most 
artistic light, although the slow movement 
was taken perhaps a shade too fast. he 
sturdy overture was grandly played, and it 
formed an excellent ending to this interesting 
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‘andahalf limit which seems dostaor Mr, || certo 1s a “ns 
‘Ruch concerts, itso. ip would be wise for Mr, || cefto Is &) AOETS etm Mor 


‘Nikisch to shorten it in some way. — t || tempted to say tne mM . £07 SF wun 4 ange mile 

- javen tor id that he should sacrifice the pre- || ont. Apart from the worderful con- 

fade to Tristan and. Isolde,” whieh will be || MENe vi) nown at every bar it. is. 
interesting as interpreted by his ructive } sBshownh at ¢€ y DAE Ab. Oe 
: he soloist will 
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‘hematically it is rich, and the subjects ar 
enlarged, not with the hand of dry science 
but with the sympathetic touch of the artist 
caressing his love. The melodial charm of 
the slow movement, which begins with a long 
oboe solo, exquisitely played by Mr. Sautet, 
is something one cannot soon forget, nor the 

| sensuous beauty of the accompaniment. The 
| fnale is exhilarating in spirit and brilliantly 
instrumentated. ‘The solo part of the work 


” Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. The | traverses the whole field of violin oy sae: 
programme was so long that the overture | and asks of the Ane oe Rater “yn tg 
ope Veta . i CO | : 
server defor many. If Mr. Nikisch | and expression wile 

eon ee explore in the field of Haydn lit- | Mr. Kneisel played as he never ch 
erature, he will doubtless come upon other | here before, he Raped woggpeec bb 
“svmphonies of his which have not been play- | ee ee uk crtints ree 
‘ed here, but we cannot think the search would | of all difficulties, | he first 
en he - | Brahms wrote no cadenza for the firs 
‘pe the best thing for us all; Haydn is in no ( ing. but asks the performer to step 
‘dancer forgotten, while there are movement, but a 3 

gl et we onaks to hear of whom | inand fill the gap. Mr. Kneisel wrote and 
‘Mr. Nikisch has not vouchsafed us a | playeda ver 
hale nee. Haydn’s ** Bear 1 walks =e 
‘jeally. tly enjoys life. €& 1s 
as, “pase Robbie (allegretto) and is not | several times recalled. ak sa tage Lo vag 
‘too circumspect to share a brusque country | tion which he fairly + age Pe weston 
‘dance in bucoli¢ company (rondo); perhaps | gramme is: Goldmark — Vv bind 
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“Havdn.......Symphony in C major, “L’Ours” (The Bear) — 
es : Fire time in Boston.) "7 
‘Brahms....Concerto for violin ana orchestra in D, op. 

; Alles ) non troppo. 


Adagio. vace 
- kondo—Alle ocono, ma pon troppo vivace. 
ve a a ’ 
“Schubert......... " ...Symphony in B minor (unfinished) 
“Beethoven...........Overture, “Dedication of the House 
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an oint of value is sur 
| vs aa afew years later for London. It | forte; ~ 
“was played admirably. The rondo especial- Finale, op. 52. 
‘ly being spirited. Schubert's beautiful un- field-Zeisler. as ‘ 
ished symphony has had smoother per- 

formances here, but none where the music 

‘meant more. Mr. Nikisch made clear the 

“eomposer’s meaning of that passage in the 

‘development of the second movement where 

‘the strings march in unison while the “wind” 

‘play the melody of the first subject, and . 

“elsewhere, by a subtle gesture did the color | 

“so appear upon the surface of the orchestra _ 

“as to reveal the lovely sentiment of what was 
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| The Symphony Concert of Saturday Night 


y difficult cadenza, which rer ) 
the complete mastery ‘of his instrument. 
the close of the concerto Mr. Kneisel was. 


Schumann — Overture, Scherzo and , 
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—Mr. Kneisel as Soloist. 


Decidedly Mr. Nikisch is giving us novelties in 
his eoncerts, although they are not precisely. of 
the nature which ight have been anticivated. 


aciress who, on finding a play posted for rehear- 
sal in the green room, exclaimed **Good gracious! 
has that Shakespeare written another play?” 
Even in the same unexpected manner are we 
surprised from time fo time by new symphonies 
by Haydn—not a marvellous thing when we re- 
member that he composed nearly 150. and could 
not remember ail of them himself. If is, how- 
ever, rather late in the day to pass judgment 
upon the father of instrumental form, although 
one may regard with curiosity the dictum of 


some of his contemporaries, that he is overladen ° 


and complex. 

Mr. Nikisech gave tothe “Rear” sympliony a 
reading that was altogether commendable. He 
does not treat Haydnuasif he were a prattling 
child, to be listened to with pleasant condescen- 
sion, but gives to the Wordsworth of music the 
proper amount of power and earnestness. Truth 
to tell, however, the earnestness is reduced toa 
minimum in this particular work. There is no 
real adagio, but there is sprightiiness and fun 
almost the whole way through. The first move- 
ment is the most sturdy and solid; it gives more 
development than is usual in the 
early symphonic 
are powertul and well 


vigor, but with an evident appreciation 
of the fact that in Haydn's time the 
tempt were less exaggerated than with us, 
He also showed better control of the orchestra 
than at any previous concert. and there was 


something of the light and shade, and the precis- ° 


ion to which we have been accustomed in for- 
mertimes. This was not only evident in the 
symphony, but throughout the concert with the 
exception of a few phrases in the first movement 
of the Schubert alleero, and in the massive 


phrases of the “Dedication of the House’ over- ¢ 


ture in Which, however, the grandeur of the con- 
aguctor’s interpretation made amends for lack of 
perfect ensemble. 


is concealed (tor the work seems to bea sort of 
“cherchez la femme” puzzle) sinee here is an 
almost continuous drone-bass which is emphati- 
cally rustic but may also be taken to siinulate 
the growls of a bear, althoughthe passages have 
more 21. musette-like, than an ursine flavor. 


PD ie . ! 
_ The great feature of the coneert was the per- 
formance of Brains’ violin concerto in D, op.77, | 


With Mr. Kneisel in the solo part. The work, 
although in the strict form, has all the most 
modern complexities, and appeals, especially in 
its first movement, far more by its skill of de- 
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~ yespect Brabms 1s quite like Beethoven. By 
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| cadenza was in this ease the composition of 


. ation of his 


school and its themes | 
; = contrasted. | 
Mr. Nikisch read this not only with proper | 


Probably it is in the last | 
movement of the Haydn symphony that the bear | 
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Kneisei himself. 1 was appropriately toun 


| onthe themes of the movement and can be praised 


from the standpoint of the musician as well as 
from that of the virtuoso. It presented every 


technicality, and every difficulty was easily | 


lustead of the recent works of St. Saens or Mas. | Comauered. Trills, double stopped passages, ar- — 


senet, we are treated to a new symphony by | 


Haydn. | One feels a little in sympathy with the | Was whether the cadenza was not too long and 


eggios, chromatic runs, all alike call for praise. 
he only question arising in the mind ofthe ecritie 


by its melodic phrases did not somewhat inter- 
ruot the continuity of the work. The high posi- 
tions which occurred in the seeond movement 
eall for especial praise because of the pure in- 


‘tonation with which they were played. At the 


eonelusion of the concerto, the soloist was _re- 
enilled again and again, as if the audience could 
not weary of showing their appreci- 

excellent work. Witat a 
change it was, though, to go from 
Brahms to Schubert! How glorious the simple 
eonstruction and the natural melodies seemed, 
after the developed style of the modern com- 
poser. One lost sicht of an occasional indecision 
of attack (and it must be remembered that there 
were fewer of these faults than ever before) in 
the poetic and refined way in which the direct 
themes aud contrasts were presented, and in the 
andante J must recognize some new and. effective 
points of reading; the light syncopations of the 
accompaniment, forexample,iwere never b onght 
out so effectively in Boston before. The obligato 
work of clarinet, oboe and horn must not be 
passed over in silence either. 

Then came the end of the concert strangely 
enough with an overture, with this self-same 
overture, in olden days, we used to begin not 
only a concert, but a season. Mr. Henschel, 
when symphonic music, heavenly maid, was 
young, used Beethoven’s “Dedication of thé 
House” as a musical means of saying grace be- 
fore each year’s tonal banquet, but it was never 
rung out with the majesty which was in it at 
last Saturday’s concert. The trumpet fanfare, 
especially, was far beyend the cornet phrases of 
the above performances. In spite of the ertis 
cisms that have been passed on some of Mr. 
Nikiseh’s readings of Beethoven, it is evident 
that in some of the works of the great master 
he attains a height which no other con- 
ductor has reached in America. The 
free tempi chosen were not a defect in this 
ease, but an added beauty, and the martial vein 
adopted was very effective. Here again, how- 
ever, there were rough attacks and technical ir. 
regularities, which, although condonable in this 


| instanee. might, it persisted In, destroy that pre- 


cision for which our orchestra has become 
famous. but the fact that these faults were so 
few at this concert may be taken as an auspici- 
ous augury for the future. Certainly, if Mr. | 
Nikisech ean combine the persistent labor of the | 
drillmaster with the acknowledged inspiration 
he already possesses, we shall have the ideal 


| eonduetor of America and possibly of the world, 


Louis C. ELSON, 
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ma teal eath. The contrasts of spirit w last two movements make some atonement for 
m en allegro were decided, but | this abstruse style, by giving some quite charac- | NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
a + ted. In the performance of teristic themes of tuneful vein. In the slow 
no pt , ids ere one’ or two evens ss pf ag is first given on — — 
HSER pai ere W | 1@ way in which this was performed calls for Ne : ; 
symphony aes. There is a Hungarian flavor to the chief Favorite Soloist, 
heme of the final rondo, which is attractive, as The programme of last evening’s sym- 
are almost all of Brahms’ contributions to the phony concert was of more than average 


wo | Maygar repertoire, Mr. Kneisel has abundant | jnterest presenting two novelties and hav- 
characteristic of me | : cause to be satisfied with his reception in Director 
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‘An Interesting Programme and a 


this work. Already at the beginning the |ing for soloist Franz Kniesel. 
nfinished,” the first applause of the audience assured him that he | Nikisch is certainly deserving of gratitude 
ers earning warm was among friends, and he at once justified the | for his efforts to acquaint Bostonians with 
. Beethoven’s welcome by playing in amanner that even he has | ynfamiliar works of the masters, and if he | 
were layed impressive 
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ye, a hana + days. The technicalities of the work, as with | that is enjoyable. 


seldom equalled. His tone was clear and pure : 
his phrasing convinced one that he understood |i8 not always happy in his selections, 


DS, 
the work thoroughly and there was a breadth ‘to | an occasional short-coming can readily 
his work that I have only perceived inrecent | be forgiven when surrounded Wy so much | 
The symphony Was. 
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The ninth concert of the Bosatoa S45 mphony Orchestra 


| was Over long, and its Closing moments were disturbed | 
by the departure of the audience. One hour and a 


half, the limit hitherto observed at theee concerts, is a 


' wise one, and Mr. Nikisch would co weil to adhere to It. 


The concert opencd with @ symphony by Haydn in 
C mejor, called, for some reason or other, L’Ours,” 


> which had not been heard 1n Boston before. It is among. 
its comporer’s more vigorous and more forcible works, | 


» is wonderful!y fresh, full of interest, ard in many re- 


spects shows Haydn ina light in which he is not famil- 
jar here. It was beautifully read by Mr. Nikisch, and 


‘ ‘ck . - as finely played by the orchestra. 1t was followed by 
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: st 18 the most interesting and in- 


licious themes which are again 
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in the other movements. Near the | 

the first movement is left a space to 

‘in with a cadenza of the nerform- 
*, yritings ‘ 


The composition intro- 


y Mr. Kr éisel was the first. work of 
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Brahms’s concerto for violin, in D, which was also new 
to Boston. On the whole, itis the most genial of its 


- eomposer’s works that have been given here; is more 


flowing in style, more melodious and more graceful ib 
effect, and, though abundant in the learning that 
Brahms is so fond of displaying,is by no means dry 


‘and, what is more, presents no abstruseness that batfiles 


the understundinpg on a first hearing. The opening 


movement is profuse in beauties, noble in character, 


and though long, is always interesting. The adagiois 
a lovely bit of writing, and the finale, in its galety and 
brilliancy, was a genuine turprise. ‘rhe work was 
magnificently read and played by Mr. Kneisel, whose 


performance was marked by exquisite finish of style 
and by a large and impressive dignity that were adml- 


rably in keeping with the character of the concerto. 
For pvrity of intonation, fluency of technique and 
warmth and richness of coloring, the effort could not 


easily be surparsed, and we Goubtif any more musician. 
ly and artistic violin playing has ever becn heard here 


than was brought to bear on this work by Mr. Kneise). 
There was bot atrace of mere virtuosity in the cffort, 
despite the temptations which the more brilliant mc- 
meuts of the concerto held out for the display of techni- 


cal achievement, and the performance was as delightful | 
as it was masterly from beginning toend. Mr. Knei-| 
sel’s musicianship was gratifyirg exempilfied inthe. 
fine cadenzi he composed forthe first movement, and 


in which his treatment of the leading themcs was wholly 
in sympathy with the epirit of the concerto. As high as 
the artist stood before, the deep artistic feeling and the 
refined and aflluent technical skill with which he played 
this work decervedly increased the esteem In which he 
was held. He was applauded with immense enthust- 
asm, and twice recalied. Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony came next, and obtained full justice at the hands 
of both conductor and orchestra. ‘The concert ended 
with a gloricus perfurmance of Beethoven's ‘'Dedica- 
tion of the House” overture, in which Mr. Nikisch won 
another of his overture successes; but the concert had 
proved long enough before this feature of the pro- 
gramme was reached, and it was lisiened to by only a 
traction of the large uudtence that heard what had pre- 
ceded it. 
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SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


X. GONCERT 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14TH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. ‘‘Sakuntala.” 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA. 
‘Symphonie National Hollandaise,”’ No. 5, in E flat, 
op. 40. 


Maestoso.— 

Presto; Allegro; Presto. 

Andante.— 
Allegro vivace; un poco piu lento; tempo vivace. 


LITOLFF. 


WAGNER. PRELUDE. ‘Tristan and Isolde.’’ 


SCHUMANN. OVERTURE, SCHERZO AND FINALE. op. 52. 


SOLOIST: 


MRS. FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


nl 


The Pianoforte used is a Steinway. 
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xe complimentary te say that the late ar- 
rival of so many was lack of interest 
in the presentation of a wor which 
they were unfamiliar, yet such was, in.a 
measure undoubtedly true. 

it was Haydn’s symphony in C ma‘or 
which Mr. Nikisch selected to begin his 
concert. There is little in this composition 
suggestive of its title, “The Bear.” In its 
gentle and merry spirit 1t 1s_suggestive of 
the lamb. Jt is written in Haydn’s char- 
acteristic style, and while far from being 
his-best work. 1s a composition to demand 


admiration, and the artistic, spirited anid 


generally exoressive interpretation given 


by Mr. Nikisch met with hearty favor. 
itis rather remarkable tinat Brahm’s con- 


certo for violin and orchestra in D, op. 77, | 


Should not have been hear here before. 
Lhough strictly a classic and somewhat 
heavy attimes, itissuch a delightful com- 
position, with so manv exquisite passages, 
that an average audience could_ not find it 
but entertaining. There are three move- 
ments allegro non troppo, adagio and al- 
fepyo g10coso in rondo form. 
he first 1s the most interesting and in- 
troduces delicious themes which are again 
heard in the other movements. Near the 
close of the first movement is left a space to 
be filled in with acadenza of the verform- 
er’s own writing. ‘Ihe composition intro- 
duced by Mr. Kneisel was the first. work of 
his own that has been heard at these cov- 
certs. because of Mr. Kneisel’s exceeding 
opularity it was natural that much 
nterest , should be created, —§ and 
it can be said with confidence 
that the expectations of his warmesf ad- 
mirers were realized. The cadenza is an 
exquisite bit of writing, and isin artistic a - 
cord with the composition in which it is in- 
troduced. Mr. Kneisel played with rare 
brilliancy. captivating delicacy and ad- 
mirable expression. ‘he solo violin is not 
of usual prominence in this concerto, and 
the demands upon the orchestra were mei 
with excellent effect. 
A welcome addition to the _ pro- 


gramme was that familiar and mas- 


terly production—Schubert’s unfinished 
S mphony in B minor. A brilliant and 
satisfactory rendering was given by Mr. 
Nikisch’s band, and the enthusiastic ap- 
plause won from those who had heard the 
symphony so many times betore was a 
gratifying compliment to the director’s 
ability. The concluding number was the 


familiar Beethoven overture. “Dedication 


of the House.” She beautiful march was 
grandly given. but Mr. Nikisch’s interpre- 
tation of the impressive hymn. which forms 
the principal feature of the overture, was 
not quite so satisfactory. 

The offerings for this will be as follows: 
Overture—Sakuntala...... Golcdinark 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 3, 

Op. 45 (first time in Boston) Litol{f 
Prelude—Tristan and Isolde noe thee esse WT REOeL 

Solo for pianoforte. 


Overture, scherzo and finale, Op. 52 Schumann 


Soloist, Mrs. Fanny Llooimfield-Zeisler. 
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The ninth concert of the boatona Symphony Orchestra | 
was over long, and its closing momenis were disturbed | 
by the departure of the audience. One hour and a! 
half, the limit hitherto observe d at theee concerts, is a | 


wise one, and Mr. Nikisch would co weil to adhere to If, | 
Toe concert opencad with @® symphony by Haydn in 
C mejor, calied, for some reason or oiher, L’Ours,” | 
which had not been heard in Boston befure. itis among 
its comporer’s more vigorous and more forcible works, 
is wonderful'yv fresh, full of Interest, ard in many re. | 
spects chows [laydn ina Nghtin which he is not famil. | 
jar here. It was beautifully read by Myr. Nikisch, and 
as finely played by the orchestra. It was followcd by 
Brahms’s concerto for violin, in D, whici was also new 
to Boston. Onthe whole, itis the most genial of its 
composer’s works that have been given here; is more 
flowing in style, more melodious and more graceiul ib 
effect, and, though abundant In the learning that 
Brahms is so tond of displaying,is by no means dry 
and, what is more, presents no abstruseness that ballles 
the understundinpg on a first hearing. The opening 
movement is profuse in beauties, noble In character, 
and though long, is always interesting. The adagio is 
a lovely bit of writing, and the finale, in its galety and | 
brilliancy, was a genuine surprise. ‘rhe work was 
magnificently read and played by Mr. Kneisel, whose | 
performance was marked by exqulclie finish of style. 
and by a large and impressive dignity that were admi- 
rably in keeping withthe character ot the concerto 
For perity of intonation, flnency of technique and 
warmth and richness of coloring, the effort could noi 
ea-ily be surparsed, and &e Goubtif any more musiclan 
ly and artistic violin playing hasever incn heard here | 
than was brought to bear on this work by Mr. Kneise!, 


'There was bota trace of imere virtuosity in the cflort, | 
‘despite the temptations which the more brilliant mc- 


j 
| 
| 


| 


mevts of the concerto held out for the display of techni. 
cal achievement, and the performance was as celightiul 
as it was masterly from beginning toend. Mr. Knei- 
sel’s musicianship was gratifyirg exempiilicd in the 
fine cadenzi he composed forthe first movement, and 
in which his treatment of the leading themcs was wholly 
in sympathy with the epirit of the concerto. As high us 
the artist stood before, the deep artistic feeling and the 
refined and afilucnt technical skill with which he played 
this work decervedly increased the esteem in which he 
was held. He was applauded with immense enthust: 
asm, and twice recaticd. Sehubert’s Unfinished sym- 
phony came next, and obtained full justice at the hands 
of both conductor and orchestra. ‘The concert ended 
with a gloricus perfurmance of Beethoven’s *'Dedica- 


ition of the House” overture, ia which Mr. Nikisch won 
‘another of his overture successes; but the concert had 


proved long enough betore this feature of the pro- 


gramme was reached, and it was listened to by only a 


traction of the large audience that heard what had pre- 
ceded it. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON Lesdo-90. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


GOLDMARK. 


WAGNER. 


SCHUMANN, 


MRS. FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


X. GONCKRY. 


IGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. ‘“Sakuntala.” 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA. 
‘“Svmphonie National Hollandaise,’’ No. 5, in E flat, 


QT), 45). 
i 
Vinestoso.— 
Presto; Allegro; Presto. 
Andante 


Allegro vivace; un poco piu lento; tempo vivace. 


‘Dkr. *“Pristan and Isolde.’’ 


OVERTURE, SCHERZO anp FINALE. op. 


SOLOIST: 


The Pianoforte used is a Steinway. 
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THe TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 


Goldmark...+eeseeseeeeeseeeOverture, “Sakuntala”’ 
Litolft, Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, ‘*Sym- 
phonie National Hollandaise,’’ No. 3,in E-flat, 


direction knows how careful he was that the 
‘“‘tone” should be pure, however extraordinary 


or difficult the passage played. 


..--Prelude, ‘*Tristan and Isolde” | 


-Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52 


The third concerto of Henry Litolff was writ- 
ten at Amsterdam in 1846. Atthe beginning of 
this year Litoltf went to England to arrange 
family matters; 2. e., to procure a separation 


f 


r 


i| 


from bis wife, who for several years had not. 


lived with him. The parents of the young 
woman lured him to London; an action-at-law 
was brought against him, and he was condemned 
to pay alarge sum to this family. Litolff did 
not have the money and he was imprisoned for 
debt. After a few months he escaped and went 
to Holland, where as pianist and composer he 
was most successful. This third concerto, 
played by Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeigler, the soloist of 
last Saturday, is a curious work. Itis pompous, 
itis fantastic, it is irritating to the nerves; the 
commonplace and the extraordinary are tangled 
together. It is plainly our old friend, the LitolLff 
of the ‘‘Robespierre”’ overture, who this time 
takes the Dutch national hymn forthe subject of 
his finale and the starting point of strange di- 
gressions. Although the concerto is not of real 
musical worth, and although it may have seemed 
unworthy of the attention of Mrs. Zeigler, to the 
student of musical history it was an interesting 
number. It showed the taste of the concert goers 


of forty years ago, for Litolff, wherever he went, | 
whether he played his concertos in France, Bel-| 
gium, Poland, Germany, or Holland, was fran-_ 


tically  Aptahin It is well to remember the 


inevitab 
possible that in the year 1932 the lovers of music 
will look at the concertos of Johannes Brahms 
and say ‘‘Did audiences forty or fifty years ago 


really enjoy this music? It would be wellif some > 


of our pianists would give us the opportunity of 
hearing it.” 

Mrs. Zeigler played it with clearness, equal- 
ity and brilliancy. It is-an open question 
whether our enormous halls and our grand piano- 


fortes have not injuriously affected the art of : 
piano playing. The piano is an instrument of 


limited resources, far better fitted for chamber 
music and for recitals in small halls than fora 
life-and-death struggle with a modern orchestra 
inan ‘fauditorium.’’ And without the slightest 


It is perhaps useless to speak of the ex- 
treme narrowness of these symphony programs. 
Vials of wrath were poured upon the head of Mr. 
Gericke for his alleged lack of catholicity. But 
in comparison with Mr. Nikisch, Mr. Gericke 
would seem to be a dangerous man, a musical 
Marat. 

The next rehearsal and concert take place Dec. 
27 and 28. 


The. Symphofiy Concert, Mrs. 
Zeisler, Soloist. 


A M&rilliant Programme Played’ | 
Grandly—End of the Juch Opera Sea- | | 
son—Queer Story About ‘‘The Gon- | 
doliers’®’ Libretto— The WD’Albert | 
Piano Recitalsa—Gossip. 


The soloist at the Symphony concert last 
evening was Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
pianist, who in her earlier appearances in 
this city has gained a general recognition of 
her abilities. Her reappearance last evening 
made her most pronounced success here, and — 
she was received and her playing applauded — 
by the audience with hearty enthusiasm. Her | 
selection of the concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, - ‘Symphonie National MHollan- 
daise,” No. 3, in E flac, op. 45, by Litolff, as” 
her contribution to the programme, brought 
to the attention of these audiences a most en- 


“4G joyable composition, which has had but a sin- 
e changes in taste. Itis not at all im- 


gle bearing in Boston, and that way back in 
the old days of the then preeminent Germania 
orchestra, when, in 1853, Alfred Jael was the 
solo player. It is a work full to overflowing 
with brillant melodious ideas and gives 
the pianist great prominence throughout. It 
demands much more than mere technical skill 
for its proper’ interpretation, and affords a 
soloist ample opportunities for displays of 
virtuosity. The lovely old Dutch tunes usea 
as some of the themes are elaborated with 
rare skill and taste, and these were sung 


upon the solo instrument with fine expression 
by the pianist. Altogether the concerto 


' made a most pleasing feature of the evening, 


disrespect to either Mrs. Zeigler, whom under any | 


circumstances it is a delight to hear, or to charm- 
ing Adele Aus der Ohe, who plays next week, 
the inevitable pianoforte concerto incites too 
often inerely popular wonder at physical endur- 
ance, and it suggests a gymnastic suit as a more 
appropriate costume than the conventional eve- 


ning dress. 


The “Sakuntala” overture of Goldmark, with 
its glowing color and Eastern sensuousness, was 
exceedingly well played, in fact, better played 
than the ‘T'ristan”’ prelude with its one theme of 
chromatic groaning, to borrow an expression 


of Berlioz. Some of Wagner’s most exquisite | 
progressions were roughly treated; for noise is | 


not an equivalent of sound, and the moment an 


' instrument is ‘‘overblown’’ it ceases to be a mus- 


ical instrument. Any one who has bad the 
pleasure of hearing an orchestra under Wagner's 


and its selection by Mrs. Zeisler was most 

judicious. The orchestral selections of the 

evening were Golumark’s overture, “Sakun- 

tala’’; Waguer’s prelude to “Tristan and 

Isolde’; and Schumann’s overture, scherzo 

and finale, op, 562, which made up a vastly 

pleasing pacarnuanes in the performance of 

which Mr. Nikisch gave further evidence of 

his tendency toward a more conservative 

reading of tamiliar works. The Schumann 

overture, scherzo and finale were grandly 

interpreted, and the Wagner prelude was 
also a most oucr ere performance. Next. 
Saturday the usual concert will be omitted, — 
owing to the absence of the orchestra in other | 
clues during the coming .week. ‘The pro- 
gramme for Saturday evening, the 28th _ inst., 

is: Symphony pvem, “Pest-Klan e,” Liszt; 

concerto for pianoforte, in G, Rubinstein; 

pastorale from Christmas oratorio, Bach; 

symphony No. 1, in _C minor Gad . The 
soloist will be Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe. — 
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The programme of the tenth symphony concert | ‘Pha | adie , 


was as follows: 


Goldmark: arrest to * 
Litol®: Concerto. cm nt 


Bl nd Prelude to * cretan und Isolde.” : 

Schumann: Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52. 
Mrs, Fanny Bloom#ield-Zeisler was the pianist. 
The ‘‘Sakuntala” overture was almost ideally 


well played. The work itself is none of the | 


strongest, and we have often felt that its fittest - 
function would be to accompany something gor: | 
geously spectacular on the stage—say that beauti- . 
ful “Prismatic Fountain” that used to figure in | 
the “Black Crook,” years ago. Its beauties are 
. quite of that order; it sounds a little artificial and - 
tawdry in the concert room. But, be its beauties | 
as they may, they were superbly brought out by | 
Mr. Nikisch and the orchestra. The ‘'Tristan’”’ 
prelude, which was given with the coda added 
by Wagner for concert performance, suffered 
from Mr. Nikisch’s doing too much, as he has . 
done twice or thrice before. Each séparate | 
phrase was dwelt on with such elaborate em- 
phasis, its last drop of expressiveness squeezed 
out so carefully, that the whole lost much in 


effects were brought out with splendid distinct- 
ness, especially the repeated entrances of the 
Love-potion phrase, first on the oboe, then with 
_ overpowering force on all the heavy brass, during 
the alternate rise and fall of the violins, about the 


‘middie of the piece; but, as a whole, the prelude | 


sounded rather heavy and dragging. The Schu- 
mann Overture, Scherzo and Finale did not go 


very brilliantly, either; but its lack of effective- | 


ness may have been partly owing to its coming 
immediately after the “Tristan” prelude. 
Litolff’s “Dutch” concerto-symphony is a work 


which may fairly be said to have had its day. And, | 


by the way, it did have its day in Boston a good 
while ago, the announcement on the pro- 
gramme, that this was its first performance 
here, to the contrary notwithstanding ; it has been 
played here at least three times before: by Alfred 
Jaell, Gustav Satter and B. J. Lang. It has its 
good points—the Scherzo, with its jolly little Volks 
lied second theme, is really capital—but, daring 
and original as it may have seemed when it was 
written, it sounds very old, withered and trivial 
now. At best, it can hold a respectable 
place among ‘virtuoso’ concertos. Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler played it admirably, with superb 
brilliancy, clearness and force; but it was very 
badly ore. by the orchestra almost 
throughout. deed, the accompaniment was 
positively shabby. | 

The next programme, to be given on Dec. 27 
and 28 (there will be no rehearsal or concert next 
Friday and Saturday) is: Liszt, symphonic poem, 


“Fest-Klinge”’; Rubinstein, pianoforte concerto | 


in G; Bach, pastorale from the ‘Christmas Ora- 


torio”’; Gade, Symphony No. 1,in C-minor, Miss |. hoes 


Adele aus der Ohe will be the pianist. 


prt hee a Pag 3, a E-flat, ‘National | 


- Wagner—Prelude, beemiregsu 7 de.’ ai ts 
Schumann op 


~Overture, Scherzo and F nale, op. 52. 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Z aad was thi 
'loist, and her performaties ¢ i 4 a bril 
solo part in Mr. Litolff’s not interes 
, concerto was unqualifiedly brillis nt. 7 
part is showy, abounding in pea + nara | | 
‘ sages and as in the case with ire wo! 
_is more superficial than door i 
_ is an excellent vehicle for a f 
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is a piece for the Jaels and § 
generation. The work heat Dee 1 hear 
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heartily applauded and recallec c tor: 


musical coherence and continuity. Some isolated | ~ mirable performance. 


Mr. Nikisch is probably er fin te 


_ preter of Schumann we have | 
performance of the Overture 


Finale on Saturday was a pong 1 bea 
reading of one of the subtlest ot . < : - | 
The rich coloring of the Gold : ove | 
‘was brought out finely, the band s 
fused with their poetic aro f 
climax of the ‘Sakuntala”’ was 8 
under Mr. Nikisch’s ardent | 
Wagner, our conductor has e: 
eration which should commend $ 
obstructionists in music; we w ish | he 18 We : 
More partisan. The wonderful pre t 
“Tristan and Isolde” was some’ 

performed than we had expe ected. » Mr 
kisch’s conception of the musi¢ boi 
the statement of a neighbor on the 
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‘RANSCRIPT, MONDAY, | 
THEATRES AND CONCER TS. | 


[See Page Two.) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the tenth symphony concert 
' was as follows: 


_Goldmark: Overture to “Sakuntala.” 
: Litolff: Concerto- sr balsa A No. 3 


Hollando 
Wagner: Prelude to “ stan und Isolde.”’ 
Schumann: Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52. 


Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was the pianist. 
The ‘‘Sakuntala’’ overture was almost ideally 
well played. The work itself is none of the 


function would be to accompany something gor: 
geously spectacular on the stage—say that beauti- 
ful “Prismatic Fountain” that used to figure in 
the ‘Black Crook,” years ago. 
quite of that order; it sounds a little artificial and 
tawdry in the concert room. But, be its beauties 
as they may, they were superbly brought out by 
Mr. Nikisch and the orchestra. The ‘'Tristan”’ 
prelude, which was given with the coda added 
by Wagner for concert performance, suffered 
from Mr. Nikisch’s doing too much, as he has 
done twice or thrice before. Each separate 
phrase was dwelt on with such elaborate em- 
phasis, its last drop of expressivene3s squeezed 


out so carefully, that the whole lost much in | 
musical coherence and continuity. Some isolated | 


effects were brought out with splendid distinct- 


ness, especially the repeated entrances of the | 


_Love-potion phrase, first on the oboe, then with 
overpowering force on all the heavy brass, during 


the alternate rise and fall of the violins, about the | 


middie of the piece; but, as a whole, the prelude 


sounded rather heavy and dragging. The Schu- | 


mann Overture, Scherzo and Finale did not go 
very brilliantly, either; but its lack of effective- 
ness may bave been partly owing to its coming 
immediately after the ‘‘Tristan”’ prelude. 

| Litolff’s “Dutch” concerto-symphony is a work 
_which may fairly be said to have bad its day. And, 
| by the way, it did have its day in Boston a good 
while ago, the announcement on the pro- 
gramme, that this was its first performance 
here, to the contrary notwithstanding; it has been 
played here at least three times before: by Alfred 
Jaell, Gustav Satter and B. J. Lang. It has its 
good points—the Scherzo, with its jolly little Volks 
lied second theme, is really capital—but, daring 
and original as it may have seemed when it was 
written, it sounds very old, withered and trivial 
now. At best, it can hold a respectable 
place among ‘virtuoso’ concertos. Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler played it admirably, with superb 
brilliancy, clearness and force; but it was very 
badly accompanied by the orchestra almost 
throughout. deed, the accompaniment was 
| positively shabby. 

| The next programme, to be given on Dec, 27 
and 28 (there will be no rehearsal or concert next 
Friday and Saturday) is: Liszt, symphonic poem, 
“Fest-Klinge’’; Rubinstein, pianoforte concerto 
in G; Bach, pastorale from the ‘‘Christmas Ora- 
torio’’; Gade, Symphony No.1,in C-minor, Miss 
Adele aus der Ohe will be the pianist. 


3, in E-flat,‘‘National | 
' Litolif-Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, “sym: ‘ 


Its beauties are - 


i 
Tenth | ipiphenn Concerti 
Bloom ficid-Zeisler, Soloist. iy 


The tenth Symphony concert progra 
was: ; '" 
Goldmark—Overture, “Sakuntala.” 


phonie National Hollandaise,” No. 3,in E flat, op. 
Wagner—Prelude, “Tristan and [solde.” 


. Schumann—Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52. 


Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler was the S0- 


strongest, and we have often felt that its fittest . !oist, and her performance of the brilliant 


solo partin Mr. Litolff’s not uninteresting 
concerto was unqualifiedly brilliant. The 
part is showy, abounding in bravura pas-— 
Sages and as in the case with the entire work, 
is more superficial than deep, but the work 
is an excellent vehicle for a finished technique | 
like Mrs. Zeisler’s, and although musically 
written, and often with excellent feeling, the 
ability it discloses is not uniform ;in short, it 
is a piece for the Jaels and Satters of a past 
generation. The work has not been heard 
here for years. Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler was 
heartily applauded and recalled for her ie 
mirable performance. | 
Mr. Nikisch is probably the finest intent 
preter of Schumann we have had here. The 
performance of the Overture, Scherzo, and 


| Finale on Saturday was a clear and beautiful” 


reading of one of the subtlest of composers. 
‘Lhe rich coloring of the Goldmark overture 
was brought out finely, the band seeming’ in- 
fused with their poetic subject; the glowing 
climax of the ‘‘Sakuntala”’ was simply superb. 
under Mr. Nikisch’s ardent lead. ‘Towards 
Wagner, our conductor has exercised a mod- 


eration which should commend itself to the 
_ obstructionists in music; we wish he were 


more partisan. The wonderful prelude to 
‘Tristan and Isolde’”’ was somewhat less well 
performed than we had expected. Mr. Ni-— 
kisch’s conception of the musie bore out. 
the statement of a neighbor on the even- 
ing of the concert, that we should hear a 
performance more eloquent than that under 
Felix Mottl, but although the tonality of 
the orchestra was beautiful, the playing re- 
mained just a little removed from that point 
of absolute finish,which could be called per- 
fect. There will be no concert this week. 
The programme for Saturday evening, the 
28th inst., is: Symphony poem, “Fest. 
Klange,”’’ Liszt: Concerto for pianoforte in. 
G, Rubinstein; Pastorale from ‘Christmas 
oratorio, Bach; Symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
Gade. The soloist will be Miss Adele Aus Der 
Ohe. Itis quite possible that a little piece of 
French music appropriate to Christmas time 


| mav also be given at the next concert. 
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' Mr. Nikisch’s programme yesterday was 
thoroughly, German, but it was alse an 
fering to be sincerely enjoyed by lovers of 
90d music from whatever nation. He1s 
or the most part so brilliant and original a 
director—giving new effects and develoving 
new beauties in the most familiar classics— 
tha j one is always sure to fiad much to en- 
joy and much to appreciate in 
@uy concert by the great orches- 
tra that, following his baton, inter- 
Prets his thoughts so well. At the 
same time, Mr. Nikisch 1s certainly to be 
‘@ncouraged in any plan that shall make the 
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yu phony series more truly representative 
‘the whole worlaof noble music. Oddly 
ough, there was no symph. ny, in the Sym- 
fE y concert last week.. erhaps Mr. 
Wikisch had in mind'the well-remembered 
Occasion when three symphonies made up 
his programme and sought to restore the 
@onventional balance in presenting this pro- 
tamme. Goldmark’s fine “Sakuntala” 
verture was the opening selection. It iound 
‘very delicate and poetic interpretation at 
i6 hands of Mr. McNikisch, whoseemed to 
ttch perfectly the spirit and purpose of 
f © £ angarian composer. Litolif, whose 
“Robespierre”’ overture everybody has 
Theard, but not at the “Symphony” con- 
‘Certs, was representéi by a concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra, given for the first 
time in Boston. Mrs. ;‘anny Bloomfield-. 
Zeisler, the soloist of the occasion, . 
ais not a graceful performer, but she 
‘possesses undoubted skill and consider- | 
‘fable power; and, admirably supported as | 
her playing was by the orchestra, the per- | 
‘ormiance gave excellent satisfaction. The | 
Atolif concerto is interesting throughout, 
‘nd the national airs of Hclland are intro- 
duced in the closing portion of the work 
‘Guite e ectively, though by no meansso) 
impressively as is the *‘Marseillaise’’ in the 
mmiliar overture. The prelude to “Tristan 
id Isolde’ was given with marvel. | 
bus effect. One would say _ af-- 
er hearing such an _ interpretation, 
it Mr. Nikisch must be in the fullesfsym- 
hy with Wagner’s most advanced musi-} 
il thonght; surely no ons. however biased. 
Fyrejudice, could resist the subtle charm 
‘this prelude, so daintily and_ poetically 
t forth. There is never any lack of appre- 
lation tor Schumann on Mr. Nikisch’s part, 
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omposer that ended the programme found 
delightful performance. 
40 its tray- 


This week the orchestra goes on 
to aonguer new publics and return on 

@ 28th, witb new laurels. This is to be 
) programme: Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
t Kiaenaze” (first time here), the pas- 

le from Bach’s Christmas oratorio and 
¥ssymphony in C minor, with Rubin- 

%; concerto for pianoforte in G. and 
> aus der Ohe as the interpreter of this 
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jceptionally fine reading 


| gence. 
| was by no means of the best. 


d the overture, scherzo and finale by this | . 


The tenth symphony concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra opened with a beautiful performance of 
Goldmark’s over-luscious “Sakuntala” overture, which, 
despite its undoubted merits, has eaid all that it has to 


"say, and is becoming less and less interesting, if not 


tiresomely garrulous, by repetition. The unalloyed 


gold in it is very smaliin proportion to the tinsel with 
which it is decked out, and though there is much sur- 


‘ face passion in the work, there is very little of deep, 


geuuine feeling. But this does not detract from the ex- 
that was accorded it by 
Mr. Nikisch, nor from the effectiveness of the gorgeous. 
ly rich tone coloring with which he invested the per- 
formance. He was not as fortunate with Wagner's 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” which be confused by 
ihe over-elaboration of ¢ffects ke imparted toit. Such 
flow asthe work has was interrupted constantly by 
changes of time, by delaying here, hastening there, by 
persistently emphasizing every point upon which an 
emphasis could be made, unti] at last a heavy and la- 
bored dulness was impress d upon the music, that 
brought its artificiality into the stror gest light. There 
were some strong anu interesting moments in the read- 
ing, and the playing of the orchestra was up to its best 
standard; but the interpretation canrot be ranked 
among Mr. Nikisch’s successes. The whole ended with 
Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and Finale, which, 
though well read and ably performed, did not prove as 
effective as it would have proved if it had not been Ipju- 
diciously made to follow the Wagner selection. The 
soloist was Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield. Zeisler, who played 
Litolff’s Concerto 83 mphony in B-flat, wnich has for its 
themes Dutch national airs. Whatever it may have 
been when new and in the zenith of-its pride, it is now 
irretrievably ol:!-fashioned, and its light is dimmed for- 
ever. Itis well written for the piano, and admirably 
scored for the orchestra, but, with the exception of the 
echerzo, which hasan originality, a sparkle and @ lively 
force that wilialways keep itfresh and make it pleas- 
ing in the hearing, the work Is littie better than a mere 
show piece, lacking in almost every element eesential to 
the dignity ofa concerto. It was abiy and brilliantly 
played by Mrs. Zei-ler, who maatered its difficulties 
with ease, and whose performance throughuut was 
‘ eharacterized by fine clearness, vigor and artistic intel- 
The aesistance afforded her by the orchestra 
There were many rag- 
ged moments in the accompaniments, and also many 
moments when the conductor failed to follow the artist 


‘with that preci-lon which is productive of the most de- 


‘sirable musical resulis. There was bo performance 
last night. The next concert will take place on the 
‘evening of the 28th, when will be performed: Sym- 
phonic Poem ‘fest-K ange,” Liszt; Pianoforte Concerto 
‘in @, Rubinstein; Pastorale from the ‘Christmas Ora- 
| torio,” Bach; and Symphony No. 1, C-minor, Gade. 
|The soloist will be Miss Adele Aus Der One. 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The Boston Symphony orchestra makes its 
first tour for the season during the coming 
week, and much interest will be felt in the 
comments made upon the organization 
under Mr. Nikisch, who will, during 
the tour, make his debut in New York 


and Philadelphia. The concerts for the week 
are planned as follows: coms f New Haven: 
Tuesday. Steinway Hall, New York; Wednes- 
oer Philadelphia; Thursday, Baltimore; 
Fr day, Washington. The programme anh- 
nounced for New York is: Overture, “Kury- 
anthe,” Weber; concerto for violin, Brahms, 
Mr. Kneisel; prelude, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,’ 
Wagner; sym;hony in D minor, No, 4, Schu- 
mann. The soloists forthis trip are, in New 
Haven, Mr. Hekking, ’cello; in New York, 
Mr. Kneisel, violin; in Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Zelsler, piano; in Baltimore, Mr. 
Carl Faelten, plano. In Washington the con- | 
cert will be the opening of the new Lincoln 
Hall, and an inaugural address is expected 
by Judge Fuller, 

Beside the orchestra, the concert pro- 
ramme will introduce Mile. Decca, soprano; 
MM. a ry, bevy (first Bd ogtrined fn 
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The Symphony Concert of Saturday Night 
_  =Mrs. Bloomfieid-Zeisier. . 


f 
| 
io smaller audience than usual attended 
| 


the concert of Saturday, the weather being 
undoubtedly responsible for the diminna- 
tion. 
us interesting as its immediate predeces- 
sors and was carried out ina generally ex- 
cellent manner. ‘The overture tu ‘‘Sakun- 
tala’’ was one of Mr. Nikisch’s successes 
and was yviven with a crisp, clear, ensemble 

that was refreshing to hear. 

was lofty in the extreme and for once the 
interior voices were well balanced and the 
harmonies became especially solid on this 
account. 

The concerto which followed was better 
suited to the climate of Amsterdam than 
that of Boston, for it dealt largely in 
Datch tanes, which were developed in the 
last two movements especially, with con- 
siderable bravura. The work begaa, with 
what many orchestral compositions end 
with—a tonic-dominant figure on the ket- 

tledrums, but this figure was made more 

‘rhythmic than many of its class, and was 
delivered with martial effect. Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler was the pianist and proved 
herself quite the equal of any lady player 
we have recently hadin this city. Her 
forte seemed to be in forte, and the power || 
she displayed in heavy octave work and in 
bravura passages was remarkable. 

The shading of the second movement 

was commerdable, and to the bassoon 
player, too, some meed of praise should be 

given, for his théme played an important 

| partin the ending of the movement, and 

_the imitations on the deeper instruments 

| were also finely done. But apart from the 
pianist, the greatest praise mu3t be given 
both to the first and second horns for their 
splendid work inthe third movement, | 
which was the most pleasing portion of tlhe 
whole Litolff Coneerto. The work has 
four movements, not guite ala Brahms, 
however, and the finale is founded on 
the national hymn of Holland, which ap- | 
pears adorned with all possible ornamen- 
tation. The introduction to this 
with some powerful strokes given by the 
orchestra in unison, which are a distinct 
reminder of the chief figure in Beethovea’s 
violin concerto, but are scarcely made 


The programme was however, quite 
ey. ' points of our conductor, and in it his faults 


The climax | 


which king, Bezonian ? 


begins | 


given with all the comprehension of the 
| subtleties of the compeser which Mr. 
Nikisch displayed in his reading of 
Schumann on the oceasion of his first. con- 
cert in Boston; there was no affectation in 
the reading, but everything was clear, di- 
rect and impressive. The concert was, as 


a whole, a good presentation of the better” 


} ' 
~ (@\ 3 


were reduced to a minimum, 

There will be no symphony concert this 
week since our orchestra is now to charm 
the ears of the inhabitants of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other less 
favored localities. It will be curious to 

| note the effect of our conductor’s style on 
such able ecrities as Finck, Krehbiel, Hen- 
_derson, Floersheim, etc., for in Boston the 
ovinions have been so diverse, and ex- 
pressed at times with so much of bitter- 
ness that musical criticism has almost 
become factional, and a species of ‘‘Under 
) Speak or die!’ 
spirit has arisen to the great detriment of 
arte Louis C. Etson, 
DRAMATIC AND MUSI Pa. 
The Symphony Concert. — 
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charming piano recitals, with the D'Al 
certs in Music Hall, with Mr. Baermann hims 
as piano soloist a few weeks ago, it would 


as if a little variety might be afforded at the 
; / Ay pew alse" a 


Symphony concerts without so much bur 


of soloists, At the ontset we had a succession 


‘cello soloists. Saturday ever 
second piano soloist, and Mise 


Zeisler 
ih 


que of 


-apon old D 


sufficient use of to substantiate a vharge of |) -=stof the 


plagiarism. The end is remarkably heroic, 
and Mrs, Zeisler gave a degree of power to 
the closing phrases that convinved every 
auditor that she had not come to the end 
of her physical force. She was recalled 
twice by the audience with some degree of 
enthusiasm. 
The Vorspiel to ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 
was given with the proper amount of 
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ecstacy, but scarcely with the requisite re- | DE 


finements of shading. 
ment symphony which Schumann chose to 


The three move-}|— 
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Nikisch Offers a Pleasant 
German Programme, 


= «Al : — »- 


Mr. Nikisch’s programme yesterday was 
thoroughly German, but it was alse an 
offering to be sincerely enjoyed by lovers of 
good music from whatever nation. He1s 
for the most part so brilliant and original a 
director—ziving new effects and developing 
new beauties in the most familiar classics— 
that one is always sure to find much to en- 
joy and much _ to appreciate in 
any concert by the great orches- 
tra that, following his baton, inter- 
prets his thoughts so well. At the 
fame time, Mr. Nikisch 1s certainly to be 


encouraged in any plan that shall make the 


Symphony series more truly representative 


©f the whole worlaof noble music. Oddly 
enough, there was no symph ny in the Sym- 
mony concert last week. Perhaps Mr. 
ikisch had in mind the we!}l-remembered 
occasion when three symphonies made up 
his programme and sought to restore the 
conventional balance in presenting this pro- 
gramme. Goldmark’s fine ‘“‘Sakuntaia’”’ 
Overture was the opening selection. It iound 
@ very delicate and poetic interpretation at 
the hands of Mr. McNikisch, whoseemed to 
catch perfectiy the spirit and purpose of 
the Hungarian composer. Litoltf, whose 
*‘Robespierre’ overture everybody has 
heard, but not at the “Symphony” con- 
certs, was represent@i by a concerto for 
-pianoforte and orchestra, given for the first 
me in Koston. Mrs. ;‘anny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, the soloist of the 
not a graceful performer, : 
possesses undoubted skill and consider- 
able power; and, admirably supported as 
her playing was by the orchestra, the per- 
formance gave excellent satisfaction. The 


Litolif concerto is interesting throughout, | 


and the national airs of Hclland are intro- 
duced in the closing portion of the work 
quite e ectively, though by no means s0 
impressively as is the ‘Marseillaise” in the 
familiar overture. The prelude to “Tristan 

{solde’ was given with 
effect. One would” say _— af- 
ter hearing such an _ interpretation, 
that Mr. Nikisch must be in the fullestsym- 
pathy with Wagner’s most advanced musi- 
Gal thought; surely no ons. however biased 
by vrejudice. could resist the subtle charm 
of this prelude, so daintily and_ poetically 


Jous 


occasion, | 
but she. 


marvel- | 


The tenth symphony concert of the Boston Symphony 


| i Orchestra opened with a beautiful performance of 
~ Goldmark’s over-luscious “‘Sakuntala” overture, which, 
despite its undoubted merits, has eaid all that it has to 


say, and Is becoming less and lees interesting, if not 
tiresomely garrulous, by repetition. The unalloyed 


gold in itis very smaliin proportion to the tin-el with 
which it is decked out, and though there is much sur- 


‘face passion in the work, there is very little of deep, 


geuuine feeling. But this does not detract from the ex. 
ceptionally fine reading that was accorved it ky 
Mr. Nikisch, nor from the effectiveness of the gorgeous. 
ly rich tone coloring with which he invested the per- 
formarce. He was not as fortunate with Wagner's 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” which be confused by 
the over-elaboration of ¢ffcts Le imparted tolt. Such 
flow asthe work has wus interrupted constantly by 
changes of time, by delaying here, hastening there, by 
persistently emphasizing every point upon which an 
emphasis could be made, until) at last a heavy and la- 
bored dulness was impress d upon the music, that 
brought its artificiality into the strorgest light. There 
were some strong anu interesting moments in the read- 
ing, and the playing of the orchestra was up to its best 
standard; but the interpretation canrot be ranked 
among Mr. Nikisch’s succcsses. The whole ended with 
'Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and Finale, which, 
though weli read and ably performed, did not prove as 
+ ffective as it would have proved if it had not been Ipju- 
diclously made to follow the Wagner selection. The 
soluist was Mra. Fanny Bioomfield.Zeisler, who played 
Litolff’s Concerto 83 mphony in E-flat, wnich has tor its 
themes Dutch national airs. Whatever it may have 
been when new and in the zenith of-its pride, it is now 
irre'rievably o}:!-fashioned, and its light is dimmed for- 
ever. [tis well written for the piano, and admirably 
scored for the orchestra, but, with the exception of tne 
| echerzo, whicb hasan originality, a sparkle and a lively 
| force that wili always keepitfresh and make it pleas: 
ing in the hearing, the work Is littie better than a mere 
' show piece, lacking in almost every element eesentia! to 
‘the dignity ofa concerto. It was ably and bi illiantly 
played by Mrs. Zei-ler, who maatered its difficulties 
with ease, and whose performance throughuut was 
 eharacterized by fine clearness, vigor and artictl¢ iotel- 
gence. The assistance afforded her by the orchestra 
was by no means of the best. There were many ras- 
ged moments in the accompaniments, and alro many 


‘| sirable musical resulis. 
‘ Jast night. The next concert will 
‘evening of the 28th, when will be performed: 


torio,” Bach; 
|| The soloist will be Miss Adele Aus Der One. 


| THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

| The Boston Symphony orchestra makes its 
first tour for the season during the coming 
week, and much interest will be felt in the 
comments made upon the organization 
under Mr. Nikisch, who will, during 
the tour, make his debut in New York 


and Philadelphia. The concerts for the week 


moments when the couductor failed to follow the artist 
with that preci-ion whichis productive of the most de- 
There was vo performance 
take place on the 
Sym- 
| phonic Poem *fest-K inge,” Liszt; Pianoforte Concerto 
in G, Rubinstein; Pastorale from the ‘Christmas Ora- 
and Symphony No. 1, C-minor, Gade. 
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The climax 


| were also finely done. 
| pianist, the greatest praise must be given 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. @dwi 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday Night 


—~MUrs. Bloomfieid-Zeisier. 
A smaller audience than usual attended 


the concert of Saturday, the weather being 
undoubtedly responsible for the diminu- 
The programme was however, quite 
predeces- 
sors and was carried out ina generally ex- 
‘sakun- 


tion. 
is interesting as its immediate 
The overture tu ‘ 


Nikisch’s 


cellent manner. 
was one of Mr. successes 
that was refreshing to hear. 
was loftv in the extreme and for once the 
interior voices were wall balanced and the 
harmonies became esp2cially solid on this 
account. 

The concerto which followed was better 
suited to the climate of Amsterdam than 
that of Boston, for it dealt largely in 
Dutch tanes, which were developed in the 
last two 
siderable bravura. The work begaa, with 
what many orchestral compositions end 
with—a tonie-dominant figure on the ket- 
tledrums, but this figure was made more 
rhythmic than many of its class, and was 
delivered with martial effect. bloom- 
field-Zeisler was the pianist and proved 
herself quite the equal of any lady player 
we have recently haain this eity. Her 
forte seemed to be in forte, and the power 
she displayed in heavy octave work and in 
bravura passages was remarkable. 

The shading of second movement 
was commerdable, and to the bassoon 
player, too, some meed. of praise should be 
given, for his théme played an important 
part in the endine of the movement, and 
the imitations on the deeper instruments 
But apart from the 


— 
1 oa" 
aits, 


the 


both to the first and second horns for their 
splendid work in “the third movement, 
which was the most pleasing portion of the 
whole Litolff Concerto. Tne work has 
four movemeuts, not guite ala Brahms, 
however, and the finale is founded on 
the national hymn of Holland, which ap- 
pears adorned with all possible ornamen- 
tation. The introduction to this begins 
with some powerful strokes given by the 
orchestra in unison, which are a distinct 
reminder of the chicf figure in beethovea’s 


movements especially, with con- 


call “Overture, Scherzo and Kiuale”’ was 
given with all the comprehension of the 
subtleties of the compeser which Mr. 
Nikisch displayed in his reading of 
Schumann on the oceasion of his first con- 
cert in Boston; there was no affectation in 
the reading, but everything was clear, di- 
rect and impressive. ‘The concert was, as 
a whole, a good presentation of the better 
points of our conductor, and in it his faults 
were reduced to a minimum, 
There will be no symphony concert this 
week since our orchestra is now to charm 
| the ears of the inhabitants of New York, 
| Philadelphia, Baltimore and other less 
favored localities. It will be curious to 
note the effect of our concductor’s style on 
L such able ecrities as Finek, Krehbiel, Hen- 
derson, KFloersheim, ete., for in Boston the 
_ ovinions have been so diverse, and ex- 
pressed at times with so much ef bitter- 
ness that musical criticism has almost 
become factional, and a species of ‘‘Under 
which king, Bezonian ? Speak or die!”’ 
spirit has arisen to the great detriment of 
arte Louis C, Exson, 


DRAMATIC AND NIUSICAL. 
Piaihasa eso Tow" 
The Symphony Concert. 
' The patrons of music are having an abundance 


of piano playing these weeks. With Baermann’s 
charming piano recitals, with the D’Albert con- 


— 


certs in Music Hall, with Mr. Baermann himself 
as piano soloist a few weeks ago, it would seem 
as if a little variety might be afforded at the 


, Symphony concerts without so much bunching 
of soloists. At the outset we had a succession of 
’cello soloists. Saturday evening there was the 
second piano soloist, and Miss Aus Der Ohe is to 

| Play at the next concert. It was somewhere 

i etated that there was to be less piano solo work 

‘| at these concerts this year; but be thisas it may, | 

jit would surely be more agreeable to the audi- 

| ences to have this work distributed through the 


course. 

This digression is not intended for a reflection 
upon the quality of the work given by the solo- 
ists, and it is always a pleasure to hear Miss Aus 
Der Ohe. But that pleasure would be enhanced 
by wreginny Rey appearance at a time when we 
have not had a surfeit of piano music. The solo- 

‘ist Saturday evening, Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, chose a concerto from Litolff—some- 
ihing that had not been given in Boston sin 
the days of the old Germania concerts—a wor 
calling for brilliancy of execution, and calcu- 
lated to display the technique of the performer. 
The second and closing movements were founded 


| 


set forth. There is never any lack of appre- | 
‘ciation for Schumann on Mr. Nikisch’s part, 
‘and the overture, scherzo and finale by this 
‘composer that ended the programme found 
‘a delightful performance. 
This week the orchestra goes on its trav- 
els, to conguer new publics and return on 
the 28th, with new laurels. This is to be 
, ogramme: Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
“Ve laenaze” (first time here), the pas- 
torale from Bach’s Christmas oratorio and 
‘Gade’s symphony in C minor, with Rubin- 
‘piein’s concerto for pianoforte in G. and 
“Adele aus der Ohe as the interpreter of this 
‘masterwork. 


are plauned as follows: gany | New Haven: 
Tuesday. Sielnway Hall, New York; Wednes- | 
a Philadelphia; Thursday, Baltimore; 
Fr day, Washington. The programme anh- | 
nounced for New York is: Overture, “Kury- 
anthe,’? Weber; concerto for violin, Bratims, 
Mr. Knelsel; prelude, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,” 
Wagner; sym,hony in D minor, No. 4, Schu- 
maun. The soloists for this trip are, in New | 
Haven, Mr. Hekking, ’cello; in New York, | 
Mr. Kneisel, violin; in Philadelphia, Mrs. | 
Bloomfield-Zelsler, piano; in Baltimore, Mr. | 
Carl Faelten, plano. In Washington the con- 
cert will be the opening of the new Lincoln 
Hall, and an inaugural address is expected 
by Judge Fuller, 

Beside the orchestra, the concert pro- 
gramme will introduce Mile. Decca, soprano; 
M. Manoury, baritone (first appearance in 
America) ; Mr, voaenys pianist; Mr. Lichten- 
jerg, Violinist, and Miss Margulies, pianist. 


| violin concerto, but are scarcely made 
sufficient use of to substantiate a vharge of 
lagiari Th Lis remarkably heroi 
| plagiarism. e end is remarkably heroic, 


-npon old Dutch melodies, and were familiar to. 

-sat.of the audience. The method of working | 
nat geen, ts however, in sharp contrast to the | 
out seem. =~ ciyen at these concerts. The’ 


and Mrs. Zeisler gave a degre of power to Works usually ~ ~tiful movement, and was 
andante is avery beau-- | * she soloist was not 


the closing phrases that convinved every 
aucditam deat cc ~- “nicely orchestrated. In tlio. “*s ,, 
auditor that she had not come to the end | 56 successful asin the more rapiu Nigh ine 
of her physical force. She was recalled | calling for execution and power. er pots~ Oe 
twice by the audience with some degree of | ance gave evident pleasure to the audiencé, ant. 
enthusiasm. she gained a recall. | 
The Vorspiel to ‘Tris 1 Isolde’? | 12 mere were more vacant seats in Music Hall 
baat Peis social ing ristan and Isolde’’ | than have been seen thus far, and the length of 
was given with the proper amount of | the programme induced many to leave the hali 
ecstacy, but scarcely with the requisite re- before the completion of the Schumann arise , 
finements of shading. The three move- ber, which was one ot the finest things of the 
ment symphony which Schumann chose to 
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evening. There was much enthusiasm manifest 
over the Goldmark overture, “Sakuntala,’ 
which abounded in beautiful effects, strong con- 





thout a slow 
movement.’ It has certainly this character to. 
a certain extent, but that definition seems 
rather too flattering. The overture is neither 


so long norso mteresting as the first move- | I > osto) Mus uC Ha U. 
ment of asymphony should be, and the finale, | | 
although very bright and _ spirited, is cast in a 
somewhat lighter mould than one might ex- 
pect to tindin a work of symphonic preten- 


opt ee | sions. The scherzo, on the other hand, is 
MUSIC. Poof iH beautiful and quite capable of comparison 


THE TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. en ORs 6nee  Pagenaere movement by this com- 
Saturday night’s snow storm did not have te ee ee espa ahd Cap Sake 
such an appreciable effect upon the size of the | Schumann, and he is particularly happy m 
audience as m‘ght have been expected; Music | giving a much warmer coloring to his or- 
Hall was well filled and the following pro- eeeeestoe? wiace then one is in the habit 
as : . sre W @ hy concert next 
gramme was offered: | - 7 Saturday, as the orchestra goes to New Yc : 
O ‘i 6n L me PLP (Gold ‘k i : , g ew OrKk, 
Jverture to Sakuntala”’........-Golamat The series will be resumed Dec. 28, and Miss 
Concerto for planotorte and orchestra, Adele Aus der Ohe will plav the Rubinstein 
Symphonie National Hollandaise.”’ | | pianoforte concertoin G major. 

“ No, 8, in Ee flat, op. 45, eae < gates : ARTHUR WELD 
relude to ‘Tristan and Isoldé agner —— rit : ABARTH ata 
Overture, scherzo and finale, op, 52.5chumann ear a Ve ree MR ‘RTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 

ie SHE ENJOYS THE SYMPHONY. 
The beautiful Goldmark overture, which is ——-- 


a certain favorite in all countries, was very { Mrs. Cleveland at the Music Hall Re- 
finely played, and in the properly romantic } | hearsal, 
spirit which should characterize its interpreta- 
tion. Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler played 
yl op ony a tot ga hee eerie Pye among her friends. While Mr. Cleveland was 
combined with unusually great technics being received at the Vendome and the Algon- 
powers, but it is to be regretted that she | GU” Club she vidio mak a oF ceches at 
should have selected a composition of so des- Parker 6 oii 4 70am ate Mrs. Joseph 
perately uninteresung a character. It was only Burges on Deacon... atreer, no one 
striking as an exhibition of pianistic fire- | outside the family being present, and 
works, and is doubtless very difficult to play, | “°° afterwards driven to Music Hall, where 
but our Boston Symphony audience is accus- she enjoyed the Symphony rehearsal, sitting In 
tomed to have an artist pay them the compli- eo _ cea p= age nth 71 a fercxete te day 

" 2 : ae! 16 4 lo worl ste . Le F r7ray _ . . : ’ —_ _ 900 ee 
ee acnoe aid wii of dae cen | the music. frowning a little when the LISZT. vd Seaside INI POEM, No. 7, ‘‘kKest-Klange. 
osity is out of place at these concerts. | strings were slightly discordant, and, & | (First time at these Concerts.) 

The immortal prelude to Wagner’s wonder- ign apy fare id mri gcse | 
met % nl L O i a SSages. OCUW : | a The r 

oe nt PT oan aie - the numbers she talked animatedly to her | RUBINSTEIN. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, In G. 
any part of Wagner’s compositions has ever ‘friends. She was very becomingly attired in | 


been heard in this city before. It showed Mr. a. eh So dergt edn po A adele 
Wikisch again in the light of a man most pre- { 


sent ; of pink about the face. Very few of the 
eminently suited to the interpretation of the | sydience knew that Mrs. Cleveland was BACH. 


Bayreuth master, and aroused a burning de- | present—and those only in her immediate 
sire with many listeners that some day he ViGinisy. oust Rertons ne aes nuinber some 
i Ae) isting entirely one said suddenly, iy, she’s gone.” anc 
moe aa sitleg on me ee ee peer ss not a few eyes were turned toward the vacant 
selections from Wagner's musik-drainas. | chair that Mrs. Cleveland had occupied. Leav- | 
Che orchestra responded nobly and like one |} jng the hall, she went directly to Mrs. “Bur. | BEETHOVEN. 
man to all their conductor’s wishes, | nett’s, changed her concert gown Jor a : | pede 7 eens: ae as 
and the horn quartet’ in nattioular travelling dress of dark brown, brightened by Adagio molto; Allegro con brio,—Larghetto.— 


Bly > : venetian red, and at twénty minutes before | Scherzo; Allegro.— Allegro molto. 
‘deserve great ctedit for the manner) sve was at the Providence, station, 1) | 
in which they acquitted themselves of their | the private car in which the ex-President and 


far from easy share of the score. Tospeakin | his party made the journey from New 
detail, Mr. Nikisch gave one new beauty to York and back. Thecurtains of the car were 


ts readi raised allowing the crowd that had gathered | 
and trombones are used very freely, the | hand clasps and farewells in which Mrs. Cleve. | 


former almost incessantly throughout, the] land and her friends, among whom was Do- | 
trumpets do not appear at all until two | ticed Mrs. Edward Burnett, took part. A 


bars betore the final fortissimo of the long table in the centre of the car was covered : | MISS ADELE AUS DER OHE. 
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The last few hours of Mrs. Cleveland’s visit 
in Boston was spent pleasantly but quietly 


XI. GCONGERY. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 


PROGRAMME. 


———— A TT 


Allegro moderato.._.Andante; Adagio; Andante.— 
Allegro risoluto. 


PASTORALE from CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D. 


- 


liane me 
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| ; , ; with tlowers, and as Mrs. Cleveland in 
crescendo. ‘They are ordinarily completely | jooking at the cards attached to them came 


‘covered by the heavy trombones, but Mr. | near the winc ow. she wae #rectad by applause 
ikisch, justly feeling that Wagner had par- | from the people outside whose Interest seeme | se | | 
Sa sie’ retrained di salah Fete before in | evenly divided between her and Mr.Cieveland. ) | The Pianoforte used is a Steinway. 


. ape and when the train finally pulled out of the 
order tomake their enirance more striking | station three hearty cheers followed the 


when it did come, allowed their clear, splen- | private car. 
did notes to ring out proudly above all the 
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ELavanruH SYMPHONY CoNOERY. 


sure ynothing could have been more 


| beautiful or 
even 


ore **Beethovenish”’ than the larghetto as 


‘| Jed by Mr. Nikisch. 


Liazt. eeevee .-Symphonic Poem, No. T, ‘‘Fest-Klange”’ 
- (First time at these Concerts.) 
Rubinstein.........+-+. Concerto for Pianoforte, in & 
Bach.....---+++++ Pastorale trom Christmas Oratorio 
Beethoven... .+++++.++++++e+-Symphony No. %, in D 


The ‘‘Festklinge” of Liszt, unlike several of 
the symphonic poems, has no author’s preface, 
explanatory diagram or navigator’s chart. When } 
it was first played in Vienna, an elucidatory 
handbill was distributed, the work of a certain 
“Herr. K,’’ who evidently feared that in the ab- 
sence of interpretation, the audience would not 
“dilate with the proper emotions.” According 
to that gentleman, ‘‘a great universal and popu- | 
lar festival calls to within its magic circle an | 
agitated crowd, joy on the brow, heaven in the 
breast.” This is as grotesque as the program 
furnished by Mr. John P. Squibob for Tarbox's 
great symphony ‘‘The Plains,” where the lati- 
tude and longitude of the scene were portrayed 
by a topographically Jong-drawn note of the E 
flat cornet. Wagner and Liszt as well as Bee- 
thoven andjShakspeare have suffered severely at 
the hands of commentators. But paying no at- 
tention to such drivelers as Herr. K, let us look | 
at the symphonic poem itself. It may be said 
that as a whole, it is vulgar, it is ugly, it is re- | 
pulsive. Here and there are brilliant and nt 
ningly arranged instrumental effects, but the . 
themes when they are not uninteresting are tri- 


‘for the pianoforte, 


It is interesting inthe year of our Lord 1890 
to see how the men of 1803. criticised this 
symphony. The Leipzig journal thought it 
would gain by the cutting out of many 
“too strange modulations; it is too long 
and too labored; the too frequent use of wind in- 
struments destroys the effect of many passages 
which would otherwise be beautiful; the finale is 
too bizarre, savage and noisy.” While Spazier 
described the symphony as ‘‘a horrible monster, 
a mortally wounded snake, which loath to die, in 
agony strikes vain blows with its tail.” 

The soloist of the evening was Miss Adele Aus 
der Ohe; and she played Rubinstein’s Concerto 
inG. The work itself is of unequal merit. The | 
first movement, though it opens grandly. is asa 
whole display-music. The second move- 
ment contains many exquisite passages and 
makes the most abiding impression, The final 
allegro is brilliant, it excites for the time ad- 
miration; as a revolving pin-wheel, it corus- 
cates for a moment, and then all is darkness. 
The concerto is what it claims to be, a concerto 
where the pianoforte rules; 
and it was played most brilliantly and effectively 
by Miss Aus der Ohe. Indeed. it is a pleasure to 
hear her under any circumstances ; for she rarely 

ounds, her technique is under control, her spirit 
3 musical. And perhaps her -personality en- 
hances the pleasure of hearing her; for she plays 


vial; coarse fanfares -take the place of musi- 
cianly working-out of these themes. It is 
‘‘Janitscharenmusik.” This composition is a 
good illustration of the weak sides of the great 
pianist, his craze for the sensational, his love of 
notoriety, which prompted the bitter words of 
Isaac Moses Hersch: ‘‘and so he became fe-. 
ligious in his old age as other gallants, and he 
even became an Abbé and wore a robe that he 
might preach the gospel to the negroes in Africa, 
provided white and distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen of the highest social position with 
hands encased in white kid gloves stood by to 
look on and listen.” | 4 

The Bach pastorale was roughly dealt with; 
there was an absence of precision, rhythm and 
grace; and it seemed as though it had not been } 
properly rehearsed. Nor was it frankly and | 
simply played. The shepherds who ‘lav a-field 
that night, to keep the silly sheep’’ were turned 
into the creatures with crooks and garlands who 
prance upon the stage with their chorus of *“Tra- | 
la-la-la.” And charming as is this work of 
Bach, does not the naive symphony of Handel 
come nearer to the mark ? 

On the other hand the performance of the 
Beethoven symphony approached perfection, and 
Mr. Nikisch’s reading of it was eminently, nobly 
musical. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to the proper place of a symphony. 
upon @ program, and although as a rule it is un- 
deniably better to let it be heard early in the 
evening, upon this particular occasion, after the 
impotent rage and fury of Liszt and the amateur- 

ish performance of the Pastorale, it was well to 
close with a great work admirably played. It 
was well to remind the hearers that we have an 
orchestra capable of the best of work; that we 
have a conductor who, though he too often looks 
at music from a theatrical standpoint alone and 
seems to ignore the detail of the minute provided 
he can gain one overwhelming effect every half 
hour, nevertheless at times sinks his own indi- 
viduality and becomes a medium, through whom 
the spirits of the mighty dead speak tons. For 


modestly, without affectation ; without apparent 
wish to startle or amaze; and yet she plays as 
though she thoroughly enjoyed it. ‘ 

Mr. Nikisch suddenly presents for the 12th 
concert a program made up of three novelties: a 
symphony by a Russian, a violin-concerto by a 
Frenchman, and an overture by a German. Now 
an experienced program-maker avoids extremes ; 
still it is a delight to see at last the names of 
modern French and Russian composers upon pro- 
grams which seem for three months to have been 

ublished solely in the interest of the Society for 
ropagating the German Faith. 
PuHILir HALE’ 


The Boston Symphony Concert. | 
Last evening’s concert was by far too long, yet sth, 
programme, while somewhat incongruous in its make- 


up, was, at least instructive. Liszt, Rubinstein, Bach | 
and Beethoven were the composers. This contrasting | 
side by side the new with the old, 
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the a rosgeer and | 
lausible striving after would be originality with crea- 
fons of real genius, was not altogether profitiess in the 
effect it produced. Lisz’’s symphonic poem entitled 
“Kest-Klapge,” a morbid and lugubrious production 
of uneven merif, was splendidly played. A®s regards 
Rubinstein’s G major concerto—which, despite the 
dreariness imposed by the first two movements, has a 
a more effective and artistic last movement 
than any modern work of its class — it 
n be said for Mile. Aus der Ohe that 
through triumphantly, 
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tional, 


iacking in and _— artistic 


: he Bach pastoraie was coarsely played, 
aaa 7 it Tenia have given the composer & 
genaine heart-ache could he have been thee ‘9 
hear it. The orchestra simply scraped and sore € 
through the work, with but the slightest possib ye 
gard for its devout pathos and religious sentiment. : 
vecond symphony of Beethoven was for the og aes 
admirably played, the grave and stately adagio be 08 
well conceived by Mr. Nikisch,; but with the allegro foe 
brio there was a dearth of musical perce § 
tic sympathy, and the performance was 
sistent with the spirit of the movement. 
acherzo and finale were each as appropri 
as the most fastidious could desire. 
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Mr. Arthur Nikisch and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Academy. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave their 


efirst concert this season at the Academy last 


night. The orchestra has justly come to be re- 


garded as the most important organization of , work has been so delightfully rendered in this 
its kind in the country. No other body of city. Usually these musieal reproductions of 


‘musicians is fortunate 


rendered by the strings. Liszt’s symphonic poem, 


“Les Preludes,” followed, and it is notwithin the | 
| writer’s knowledge that any of this composer's | 


enough to play 80! abstract ideas are a weariness to the flesh, Last 


constantly together, and under the same Co- | night not only showed that this one at least con- 
ductor. The individual players are artists of | tains wonderfully melodious themes, but that it | 
unquestioned skill, and from the beginning | has clearly defined ideas, which Mr. Nikisch is’ 


their work has been performed under the most | apie to interpret with felicitous expression 
favorable auspices. For this, Boston in particu- — 


The symphony chosen was Schumann’s No. 4, | 


lar, as well as the country at large, is indebted to | in D minor. The romance (adagio), whose lovely 
the liberality of Mr. Higginson, the founder of ' melody is well known to every music lover, was 


the organization. 
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Arthur Nikisch. 


Added to the intrinsic merits of this splendid 
body of musicians, last night’s concert was ren- 


superbly played. In fact, the whole symphony 
was given ina romantic and profoundly poetic 
manner. The rhythms were beautifully accen- 


| tuated, the tone colors defined with perfect skill, | 
and the effectiveness of the brasses in conserya- | 
tive hands was pleasantly emphasized. | 


No. 3, was 


The soloist was Mrs. Fanny Bloonifield-Zeisler, | 
who has not, probably, been heard here before. 
Her selection of Litolff’s piano concerto, 
unfortuvate. When there is so 


‘much good music to choose from it seems 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


strange that an artist should insist 
upon resurrecting a concerto that the | 
world has apparently decided should be rele-. 
gated to obliyion. Herr Litolff rendered such | 
eood service to his art by publishing cheap 
music that he should have been content. Mrs. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler should not be judged on her | 
performance of such a work. She is evidently | 


technically a clever pianist, but as she had no/| 


dered specially notable because of the first ap- | 


pearance here of the new conductor, Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch, who this year succeeds to Mr. Gericke’s 
position, Mr. Nikisch is small in stature, with 
pleasant features, graceful in gesture and ex- 
ceedingly quiet and unobtrusive in his manner 
of conducting. 


opportunity to display other qualities no more 
can be said of her playing. 

The concert was pleasantly brief and was most 
undoubtedly enjoyable, Itis tobe hoped that 
Mr. Nikisch’s next programme will include a 
Beethoven symphony and, if, during his too in- 
frequent visits, he will ring the changes on 
Haydn, Mozart and the great masters he will 
find few grumblers in this city. Mr. Higginson, 
accompanied by several Boston journalists, was 


He has been assailed by certain Boston critics | present at the concert. 


because of the license he permits himself in the | 
matter of tempo. He has even been accused of | 
relaxing the discipline of the orchestra to such | 
an extent as to undo much that his predecessor | 


has done. .Forallthisthe public cares but lit-| 
tle. Butfew know whethera conductor is tol- | 
lowing the designs ofthe composer whose work | 
he is interpreting. Good music and good play-| 
ing are demanded, but for technicalities the peo- | 


ple do not care & jot. 


It is far from easy to define exactly the level | 
‘such aman as Mr. Nikisch should occupy after | 
hearing him conduct a single concert. Tt is pos- | 
gible to say, however, that his readings are de-— 
‘ightfully poetic, that he controls his band with | 


absolute power, and that power probably is sym- 
“pathy rather than the force exerted bya drill 
‘master. It is true that he uses the tempo 


‘yubato in a manner to which we are unaccus. | 
bee 
tomed, but the innovation was decidedly effec- | 


‘tive on several occasions last night. He uses the 


ses much more than his predecessor, but the | 


, ult , nation of his effects were marvelously fine. 
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* BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. —__ 


rf 


The programme of the eleventh symphony cou- 


cert was as follows: 


: phonic Poem No. 7, ‘‘Fest-Klinge.”’. | 
n: Pianoforte Concerto No. 3, ¥ , op. 46. 
Pas oF gen | one Oratorio.”’ 
0. 2,in . 36. 
Miss Adele au r Ohe was the ope 


It is a little curious that of Liazt’s twelve 
Symphonic Poems so few should have been given 
here. Only two, “Tasso” and “Les Préiudes,”’ 
can be said really to have become regular reper- 
tory pieces; ‘“‘Ophée”’ and **Die Ideale’’ have been 
given twice or thrice, and ‘‘Die Hunnen-Schliacht”’ 
once (years ago, under Mr. Thomas, with Mr, 
Paine at the organ). One would like to hear the 
others; not, perhaps, with much «hope of finding 
them particularly edifying, but from curiosity, as 
examples of anotable composer’s genius in its 
most characteristic phase. One has fallen 
pretty well out of the habit of expecting 
much musical 
things nowadays; but one likes to hear 
them, all the same, if only to find out 
what they are like, and to have titles which one 


has long seen on publishers’ lists become some- | 


thing more than a mere name. Itis for this rea- 
gon, more than for any other, that we were glad 
to hear the *‘Fest-Klinge.’? The work begins with 
appalling hideousness, but becomes brighter and 


more genial, as it goes on, falling rather into the | 
lighter vein of the Hungarian Rhapsodies. There 
is not much real matterin it, and still less co-_ 


herence in the way the material is treated; but it 
is bright, festive music, brilliantly scored, and 
with considerable rhythmic go to it. Almost every 
phase of festival pomp, glitter and merry-making 


_ is reflected in it, the music getting ever wilder, by being brought into immediate contrast with 


the merriment more boisterous, uniil it rises the scoring of later masters. The ear is, in some 


fairly to the Carmagnole pitch, and, in the end, | 


one notices symptoms of distress that would seem 


to indicate over-indulgence in alcoholic stimu- | 


lants. It is probably a mere coincidence, but it is 
singularly suggestive of an ignoble ending to the 


| festivity that one of the themes upon which Liszt 
| insists more and more pertinaciously as the piece 


draws to its close should recall vividly 
the theme of the last ensemble-piece in 
the second finale of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni” (the 
scene that is never given on the stage), the words 
of which are, “Questo ¢ i fin adi chi fa mal!” 
—‘'This is the end of him who does wrong!” A 
direr end than Liszt has here provided for festive 
evil-doers could not be desired. The orchestra 
played the piece with admirable. spirit and bril- 


| lianey, and Mr. Nikisch brought out some quite 
| stupendous effects. 


The beautiful Bach Pastorale was played—well, 


about as we have usually heard it here; for some 


reason or other, the orchestra seemed every 


moment on the brink of dissolution. The 


- catastrophe never quite came, to be sure, but you 


listened with fear and trembling. Is this Pas 
torale the most difficult piece ever written for 
orchestra, or what isthe matter? Surely some- 
thing must be out of joint in aperformance which 
makes so placid and serene a composition as this 
of Bach’s sound constantly agitated and uneasy, 
which makes so stoutly constructed music, in 
which all the parts are held together as with 
| rivets of steel, seem perpetually in dan- 
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enjoyment from hearing new- 


ger of falling to pieces. After. hearing 
several performances of this Pastorale, and 
invariably with the same unsatisfactory 
result, one is forced to conclude that something 
must be radically wrong in the balance of the 
orchestra; the middle string parts are too weak, 
and the wind instruments do not seem to be in 
the same county with tbe strings. 
reference to the performance of the ‘Messiah’’ 
by the Handel and Haydn Society, here seems to 
be a case for making experiments ; the traditional 
way has been tried, and found wanting; some- 
thing should be done to make the music sound 
well—for it may be taken as axiomatic, that Bach 


will always sound wellif played in the right con- | 


ditions. . 
Beethoven’s D major symphony was, for the 
most part, admirably played. One may doubt, 
however, the wisdom of putting it at the end of 
this particular programme; after the very full, 
modern scoring of the Liszt Symphonic Poem and 
the Rubinstein Concerto, Beethoven’s orchestra- 
tion sounds a little light. And, curiously enough, 
the Bach Pastoral did not furnish the desirable 
transition from 1ichness to simplicity of tone 
color; for, with its quartet of oboes and English- 
horns, it is as rich and warm in coloring 
aS many a modern work. True, there may be 


As we said in | 


some few listeners left to whom the purity, clear. — 
ness and modesty of Beethoven’s orchestration — 
comes as a grateful relief after the, to them, over- 


| strong lights and shades of the more modern 


scores. But we think they must be few, and that 
the majority, even of those to whom much of the 
modern scoring sounds garish, over-loaded and 
vulgar, and who find Beethoven’s instrumentation 
more satisfying to their artistic sense, cannot but 
feel that a good deal of its color is taken out of it 


respects, very like the palate; you may be ex- 
tremely fond of some delicately-flavored dish, but 
you would not choose to eat it immediately after a 
mess of Indian curry. 

Miss aus der Ohe’s playing of the Rubinstein 
G-major concerto was fine enough to be 
counted among the ‘“events’’ of the 
winter. The work itself is decidedly the 
pest thing Rubinstein has written in this form— 
it leaves the more favorite D minor concerto far 
bebind in respect to both invention and work- 
manship, and does not fall short of it in point of 
brilliancy. The Finale, indeed is one of the best 
movements in all Rubinstein. Miss aus der Ohe’s 
playing showed admirable completeness of con- 
ception—one might take exception to her dally- 
ing a little too fondly with the second theme 
of the first movement, but what she did 
here was moderation itself, compared to what 
one often hears nowadays—and in point of 
warmth of feeling, brilliancy aud magnetic effect, 
it rose to, and maintained itself upon a level that 

s not often reached by anyone. And, best of all, 


- ——————— aa — 


are 


it was musical throughout. In a word, this gifted — 


young pianist here touched her apogee; the im- 
pression she made upon musicians and unpro- 
fessional music-loyers of every stamp was alike 
satisfying, brilliant and inspiring. 

The next programe is: Borodin, symphony in 
E flat; Saint-Saéns, violin concerto, Op. 61; Volk- 
mann, festival overture. Mr. Timothée Ada- 
mowski will be the violinist. 
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memory of D’ Albert fresh in mind, the per. 


The Symphony Gonesrt ‘of Saturday Night - formance was a most effective one, and tha 


—Miss Aus Der Ohe as So'oist. 


The. programme of Saturday’s concert 
began with one of Liszt’s symphonic poems 
—'‘‘Fest Klaenge.’? The work isa very 
spasmodic one, even for Liszt. It might 
picture anything from a country dance to 
a revolution. Lofty hymn tunes jostle 
against trivial dance themes, and the 
usual ending, in which the chief subject is 


given with deafening power, is also present. | 
Turkish musie plays an important part in | 
the finale, and the work begins with a ket- | 


tle drum solo, as Litolff’s concerto, given at 
the last concert, did. The breadth with 
which the work was given was thoroughly 
in keeping with the spirit of it, and the 
composition, although not appealing very 
strongly toa musician who does not like 
his tonal diet too strongly flavored, was 
yetatriumph of technical skill for the 


orchestra, and of leadership for the con- | 


ductor. 
Adele Aus der Ohe never appeared to 


better advantage than in Rubinstein’s 


piano concerto in G maior, which followed. 
Viewed strictly as a concerto the work has 
faults. The solo instrument is too con. 
tinuously prominent, and there is no real 
intertwining of piano and orchestra, asin 
the three last Beethoven concertos. It is, 
like Chopin’s coneertos, a grand piano 
solo with an orchestral background. But 
taken from this latter standpoint the work 
is immensely successtul, for it gives the 
soloist every possible opportunity to dis- 
play bravura effects, and presents an 
array of diftieylties sufficient to crush any 
ordinary pianist. But Mise Aus der Ohe ig 
not an ordinary pianist, and all the techs 
nical points were surmounted without any 
undue exertion. ‘The boldness of the 
pianist’s playing was entively in place, 
andat the end of the first movement, 
when the theme appeared in the orchestra, 


embellished with every kind of fioriture | 
on the piano, the latter instrument fairl¥ | 


balanced the forcible tutii. The second 


movement afforded opportunities for con- | 


trast that were well employed. A degree 
of sadness, a refined melancholy, were in 
the performance of this, that showed tha 


recajls which greeted the fair young artist | 


at the conclusion of the work were ewi: 
dence that the large audience understood 
the worth of the performance, 

It was interesting to listen to Bach’s 
‘‘Pastorale’’ so soon after hearing Handel’s 
sett n@ of the same subject, the journey of 


the two works, that of Bach is much the 
finer. It received a properly conservative 
reading, and the beautiful contrasts be- 
tween strings and wood wind were finely 
brought out. It was sensible. too, to call 
the work ‘‘Pastorale”’ instead of ‘Pastoral 
Symphony,’’ since the pre-Haydnite use of 
the word ‘‘sympnhony’’ cannot but be con- 
fusing to the auditor. I haope that the 
Handel and Haydu Society will follow this 
example. 


With Beethoven’s second symphony the || 


concext ended. ‘The performance of this 


last work was a worthy one; Mr. Nikisch | 


did not attempt to astound the audience in 
any way, but gave to the work a dignified 
yet powerful reading as befitted it. As the 
symphony belongs to the so called “‘first 
period’ of the master’s style, it was 


pleasant to find the reading so direct and | | 
unexaggerated in character. ‘That degree | | 


of individualization which some 


critics might condone in a fifth or || 
a ninth symphony, would have. been out | 


of place in this work which so thoroughly 
reflects the school of Beethoven’s. teacher, 
Haydn. ‘The first movement was finely 
read and played, but the second, the 
lovely Larghetto, was the gem of it all, 
The orchestra has seldom done better 
shading than was apparentin this. The 


fiery energy of the finale also was excel. | | 


lently caught up by conductor and men, 

and the entire concert was one on which 

the critic can dwell with*satisfaction. 
Louis C, ERSON, 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


| ha 
The Symphony Concert, 


The’soloist at Saturday evening’s concert was 
Miss Aus Der Ohe, always.a favorite with a 

Boston audience, and she was given @ royal wel- 
come. She had chosen Rubinstein’s Concerto in _ 


| 
; 


.the h pherdsto the Savior’s cradle. Of 


, | 


pianist ina totally different mood from G, a selection abounding in difficulties of tech — 
the fiery style of the first and last move~« yigye and requiring the interpretation of ; 7 
ments. Miss Aus der Ohe never degener« y master hand. ‘To say that these difficulties were — 
ated from sentiment into sentimentality,, fully met is but to echo the feelings of the Music | 
and never allowed the pathos of th@} x1) andience Saturday night. Hor rendition — 
adagio to become  bathos. The third of the number was grand. Her playing is always: 
movement is the most suecessful of the CON to be remembered, but it seemed as if there was 
certo. Itis so full of difficulties that 16 j) or6 breadth of style, a deeper feeling and 5 
may almost be characterized as one CON= more exquisite refinement in it than at previo 5 
tinuous cadenza. There is much anti. | appearances, The entire con en 
phonal work between piano and orchestra with precision of touch, and 8h 

in this, and a commendable balance char- pretation of an artist in entire 

acterized the responses. Suen octav3 the composer’s spirit. Miss Aus De 

work, such chromatic passages and such given an ovati . 

chord work as the pianist gave in tha! The feature of t 


finale, can searcely be fully explained in pias, Wee ee 
‘ . 





yding up. left after the concerto. 
Ro ee ee is difficult to explain, and it certainly jus- 
ee ee een eT aa a a Ae, Oe One n having grave doubts as to the musi- 
cS Sea Oe ENTH - shag -** “eal knowledge and intelligence of such people. |-- 
Both rehearsal and concert were very - They undoubtedly came chiefly to hear Miss 
crowded, and the following programme was Aus der Ohe play: probably many of them 
offered: _* 7 were students, and, if so, they did wisely, for’ 


, RS é _thev could all learn a great deal from her, ° 
Symphonic poem No. 7, “Fest-Klange’’. . Liszt | Still, although she is a fine player, she is not a 


Concerto for pianoforte in G major. ubinstein | great player: tieul: 
ve yk player; and on this particular occasion 
Arai or ae ln game oratorio. Be Phe ' she did not play a great work, while the rest 
Symphony No. 2 1D) major.......peebhoven | of the programme, which these “students” 
The Liszt symphonic poem was heard for | neglected, offered two very great works, from 
the first time at these concerts, and there does | Which they might have learned much more. Let 


-.| us hope that some time the present craze for 
aos cogpeagt scipy any sn ag ground Mans ye piano playing will die out, and this useful in- . 
ing it tobe heard again. It is one of the least | strument be relegated to 1ts proper subordinate || 
interesting of the twelve compositions of this | functions; when this does happen, the cause || 
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vo fe . Nikisch did not receive the cor- 


Aus Der Ohe’s Playing. 
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gree 
sen. his, on his return from the most successful + 
tr Peete hee tsken ewey tron Bo 16. Tho Stoddard Mati 
Atti Cc r. Adamowski is to be the I 
soloist. He will play forthe first time in this . oecer alinees and Their 
‘a concerto by Saint Saens, and the orchestra | 


pared g on his entrance that ought to have 


- we ee ee ee 
/ 


will sive. & symphony by 
mann’s Festival Overture. 


Tie, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


RL Trice—<-—— }retg | $9 
Nikisch Makes an Impression on’His 
’ First Appearance, 


The opening concert of the season by the ) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which attracted | 


a fashionable audience to the Academy of 


’ 
' 


ant event in any case and was rendered 


Barodin and Volk- | 


> ee ae 


Manifold Attractions. 


“An Evening in Nova Scotia’—Casino 


Artists Coming—Preludes. 


A gentle clapping of hands welcomed Mr, 
Nikisch back te Boston Friday afternoon. 
After the triumphal tour of the orchestra, a 
more generous demonstration might have 


class from the great Hungarian master’s pen. 


Its orchestration is ineffective, and its form | 


disjomted and insufferably long drawn out. 
It was superbly played by the orchestra, and 
one cannot but wonder that Mr. Nikisch was 
able to memorize it, as there is so little for the 
mind to grasp. Keference must be made in 
this connection to the following passage in the 
analytical programme notes prepared by Mr, 
G. H. Wilson: “Ihe portrayal of a series of 
scenes in illustration of some great national 
festival seems to have been Liszt’saim. In elu- 
cidation of this Mr. C. A. Barry notes that the 


of music proper will be advanced about a }| 
thousand percent. The Bach pastorale was | 
beautifully played and most expressively read, 


and the conception of the symphony was grand j | 


and noble. The eternally beautiful slow | 
movement was played as nearly perfectly as | 
the most captious critic could wish, and the 
last movement was rendered with fire and 
brilliancy. 

Such people as have complained of Mr. 


| Nikisch’s programmes and maintained that he 


was not keeping his promises as to novelties 
ought to be satisfied next week, as the whole 
programme consists of works never before 
plaved in this city. The soloist will be Mr, 
Adamowskl. ARTHUR WELD. 
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Music last night, would have been an import- 


doubly interesting by the first appearance in been expected, even from am unemotional 
‘Philadelphia of Mr. Nikisch, whom Mr. Hig- rehearsal “audience. Howeyer, the con- 
-ginson has brought from Leipsic to take the cert assemblage last evening made 
direction of his superb organization. The ‘S°™° amends in the manner of greet- 
new conductor was very cordially received /2% the conductor, and, on both | 
upon his entrance and very quickly estab- OCCasions, the programme and the manner | 
feo pazenett in the sympathy and favor of ied Prot oop da sound & good deal of 
the audience. He isa young man, of slight | n—for boston. symphonic 
nild, with the alert sant of a French aa, | poets 7 ane 4 ong Be sig WB ky 
oh ellis Capon as a Frenchman might, | Nikisch’s musicians opportunity to present 
| xy erect upon ahigh platform, with- some unique and_ striking orchestral 
Outa desk or book, and directing his musi- | effects. the work is_ characteristic 
cians with asingularly expressive but always | of the composer, and while scarcely 
| unobtrusive motion of his arms alone. The | *W° 10 the audience may have found 
-manner is of interest, because it was at once } recisely the same meaning in this musical 


poem itiscertain that th 
apparent that Mr. Nikisch had brought to his who did not listen with vo ood? Pop 


_work the influence of a potent ihdividuality. | was appropriateness in the selection of the | 
| Mr. Gericke had left the orchestra unex- , pastorale from Bach’s "Christmas oratorio,” 
' . ; . 
celled in completeness of discipline, in purity pat Lag eons arto S TORCINE, phar y less gph | | 
and exactness of execution. His successor —~sometaing of the spirit an 
has breathed into it the breath of life, of fer- soul i ln spose’ Pe won hae. | 
vent feeling and poetic imagination, and} came last upon the programme, and on 
never before has this magnificent orchestra | this account the charm of she work itself, 
| aoe heard with so brilliant effect. Mr. | ane. apelin tobe hp eymeathetic pte 
‘Nikisch has slighted nothing in technical | 2? FOCOLVOE Gia NOL, POTRADS, Kim Weir 
delicacy, but he is not afraid for his orchestra | f¥ll value, ‘The larghetto in particular wa 
to be heard. He believes in climaxes, and /Yen with tho utmost delicacy, skill an 
under, his inspiring leadership the band dis- epeecreon. Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, who 
laved a splendid sonority and power that it 18 extremely popular here, and most de- 
| bitherto has lacked. servedly SO, Was the soloist yesterday. Rubin- 
: Just what Mr. Nikisch will do with Beet- stein’s concerto for pianoforte in G gave 
“hoven and the classics it is impossible to | 7¢W, #2¢ vivid illustration of her won- 
judge, but his rendering of the “ dasvanth eg” | derful power, skill and artistic feeling. The 
overture and of Liszt’s “ Preludes,” to which orchestra, too, seemed to catch the spirit of 
‘he imparted a meaning seldom expressed, was ne cee ome b a agate could well be more 
as full of poetry as of musical knowledge,and | +) icately subordinated. and yet offective, 
‘the Schuman symphony in D minor, which than the accompaniments, and the musi- 
closed the concert, was played with many | ¢2#"§, 45 well as the soloist, may well share 
original and curious readings that neverthe- a aa of the remarkable per- 
_less not impair a large and noble en- A new 8 h by B 
: a ymphony by Borodin, new to 
semble. .pnese, three compositions, really | America, will begin the programute next 


: Saturday. Mr. Adamowski is to perform a 
certo fof Litolf, though long, is not interest- ; : 
ing, and while Mrs. Zeisler played it well, she concerto for violin by Saint-Saens, for’ the 


: first time in Boston, and Voikmann’s festi- Sreat, but they are considerably in advance of| huzzas and bravas which it is the part of the 
pt peor adit al hl pelea ed bat ag solo | val overture (new to these concerts) is to her musical intelligence at present, although] bass to express were given with exultant 


* round out Mr. Nikisch’s novel offerings for she 1s certainly improving in this direction. | ¢,, ry ‘<P le of 
2 he Samra? Lait rate mia pindo ue nc ee his New Year’s week concert. For this reason she did wisely to select a work | freedom. ‘The serene and idyllic hag ; " 
tor, but there can be no question of his ar- a of a showy and brilliant nature as more con- Bach was not played with tha perre 
tistie quality or of the personal interest eave s SUCCESS pe a a b nee anny ro tion of finish which the music demands, 
. pict: | Ree ene att treats fovea eee herfingera, At. both rehearsal and concerta and which .it ought always to be the 
arc | € 1 he succeeding concerts of this ad- number of people, especially those of the large 
oren Stra. y 


entrada (introduction) which gives rise to ——: 

strong feelings of expectation, due in each in- | 

stance tothe superposition of a tonic phrase MUSICAL MATTERS. 

upon the minor seventh of the key, may be 

regarded as a2 proclamation that the testival | 
has begun, and at the same time as indicative Eleventis Symphony Comcert,. 
of the reception of the festive guests in pro- 

cession.” This style of musical analysis 1s Miss Aus der Ohe, Soloist, 
| very popular in England; 1t passes for “‘Jearn- | r ee | 
| ing’ over there, and the aforesaid Mr. C. A. The programme of the eleventh symphony 

Jarry is the high priest of the essentially concert was: 

mystic rites of this school; but that does not | Liszt, Symphonic Poem, No. T.sseceees!*Festival Sounds” 


‘ “s ‘ bec Pianoforte, in G 
| justify Mr. Wilson in quoting such hopeless Rubinstein....+-+++se55 2.2 CONCrom Obristmas Oratorio | 


twaddle and placing it before an intelligent | Beethoven.......+++- vesesceeeeeese Symphony No, 2,in D 
| Boston audience to read. If there is any defi- Miss Aus der Ohe was the soloist. 
| nite purpose at all in analytical programmes Although the annotators of Mr. Liszt’s | 
itis that they should explain the music as far | symphonic poem tell us not to regard his 
" ey ~ in a samp which i —_ “Festival Sounds” as depicting anything less | 
slaymanto perceive a appreciate what : 
vonla Parvin podbth prongs The stilted lofty than some great n ational event, we ve 
pompous language of the English programmes | the music to be of the robust picnic nner a 
—to say nothing of theirabsurd musical defimi- | May be that after coming from some 1a 
tions and misstatements—has been for years a | party among the catacombs of Weimar, Liszt 
source of infinite amusement to Continental gat down with intent to picture it all in music, 
musicians. aud it is certainly an affliction | gng because he was just a little ashamed of | 
| which the American concert-goer ought not to having wasted a whole night carousing | 
er ee as tn ig anvthing | Omitted writing the little “programme,” @X-— 
eee ican cag eth, then» Neagopbong ll a, pository of the meaning of his music, which 
y ea f [ » ~ . . 
eee, einen on he he usually prepared for descriptive works of 


may be played, it is certain to bea bore. It . | 
belongs to the class of exhibition composition the sort, in order not to make confusion, Be 


for the pianoforte, and its first and last move- this true or false surmise, Listz’s °F estival 
ments would mnuke an excellent compendium ! Sounds” is the weakest of the. symphonic 
which might be entitled “A complete collec- poems, both in invention and execution. It 
tion of scales, trilis and arpeggios for the goes without saying that it is boldly orches- 
modern pianoforte, for advanced pupils only.” trated and at times an exciting noise is pro- 


Miss Aus der Ohe played it superbly. This | | | pe t] The 
. ) d. It was played magnificently. 
young lady’s technical attainments are very duced play s 
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* he symphony, on the othe: nand, especial- © 8 AL MALT aE | SO eee en Seen re ee a " - been equaled in Washington. It was listened - 
ly the larghetto movement, received a be | sly” te ihae Di oy aia at MS oa ts Se ae nei re ete ai whi: 
ful performance, while the interpretation. pes ek et Mg hs nN cfu tae | COR. 9rax AND D STS., on. po, °° >Y an audience that filled the hall with the 
| ia : ae a The Sym hony C€ | 4. Mi | ponuehcenena te tare = 3 best. and fairest that Washington culture and 
be commended alike by purists ane those rere ener ee ea social distinction can marshal, while over it all. 
Day socosis. ” Mise rely der ‘One nie ea Aus der Ohe Soloist. ‘ | | | Grand Inaug ural ) hovered the benison of sweet charity, for to 
| ) ) : | the Children’s hospital are to go the receipts 
been idle since she last played in Boston. | : ? | ; 9 

sa ; : oncert py the Boston Symphon which have 

‘The pianoforte portion of Rubinstein’s con- enn. S ; sisson accrued from the untiring efforss 


/° AND 
: chs b . opcnestra in Music Hall last evening, under : Trae t of Mrs. Jeanette M. Thurber and the other | 
certo is br illiantly written, and as a vehicle the direction of Conductor Nikescnh’ the’ solo- special patronesses, so amply seconded by the | 
for the display of a performer’s technique 18 | 4. was Miss Adelé Aus der: Ohe, pianist, and ag kindly and generous promptings of Washing= | 
| 
| 


. 
“ th 


one of the most satisfactory works of its | the prog:amme was: {ton society. All these things combined to 


i ’ ' . | |} render the occasion not only a pleasure to 
class. Mins aus oan YEP «e sin —_ i pien- Bymobony posi, Me ‘Ede Riana : Friday, December 20, 1889, | those who delight in the brilliancy and anima- 
did fire, mastering the more exacting pas- Pastorale froin/Christmas oratorio......... Bach tion that such a gathering as last evening’s has 


sages with no apparent effort, lingering over | Symphony No. 2, in D .... Beethoven | FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE for the eye, but a refined enjoyment to those of | 
the gentler portions with loving touch, giv- | Miss Aus der Ohe has gained great musical sensibilities which touched the hearers | 


ing the whole with so much breadth and favor with the patrons of these concerts in | CHILDREN'S HOSPIT AL, j at basa Cental Ah er gO pea | 
abandon as to really rouse and excite the her earlier appear noes here and she was sign and finish have already been described in | 


| audience; the performance marks Miss Aus welcomea most heartily by the great audi- Under the direction of HERR NIKISCH, Tux Sran; so it is sufficient to say that the still | 


a : : ' d and alone ? is sl cette cell tidal ie ; se . | 
der Ohe’s best achievement in Boston. At ence as she entered, unattende , more important matter of the acoustic quali- | 
the close of the concerto, which Mr. Nikisch in accordance with the custom of the present The following distinguished artists have kindly ties is equally satisfactory. ‘There is, however, | 


on Ter chcic consented to appear: no accommodation for t} . wg ee | 
' accompanied carefully, the pianist was thrice 8eason wider the new director. Her ch:ice odation for the orchestra except in | 


: ’ ‘to in G vyen- a sort of recess upon the stage formed by @ | 
| recalled. The next programme is anagree- of the Rubinstein concerto in Gas her even MISS MARIE DECOA, Soprano, — yx” scene, which naturally absorbs much off | 


’ a j t 
‘able surprise; it contains three novelties ing’s number showed a confidenct OF WASHINGTON, AND the tone and which gives a curious effect of | 


, mE Aare ili hat she fully justified | : aye | 
hools. Itis: A. Bor- mer own abilities t me distance to the most sonorous passages. But | 
papresenting abaay gine ; 7 flat. (first ti inher performance of this difficult compwst- MISS ADELE MARGULIES, Pianist. nothing is blurredin the nnaivoriaan: and the | 
odine, Symphony No. 1, in E flat, (first time tion, aud her piaying has never before eiven most delicate refinements of the orchestral | 
in America); Saint-Saéns, Concerto for Vio- -,such menuine ual istaction as in Gist BeMLiSt. MONS. THEOPHILE MANOURY, playing were clearly brought to the listeners | 
‘ He, ; : | ; » natuial development of hvr abili- hy, . . =o | 
lin, op. 61, (first time In Boston) ; Volkmann, fon or artiat ae pained 4 breadth of style Baritone, : The soloists are even more favored by the ar- | 
Festival Overture, (first time at these con- and masterly control of the keyboard which (HIS FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA), ‘ chitect’s success. | 
certs). Mr. Timothee Adamowski will be the © puts her at the tront of the pianists of today, The program at this unique concert was of | 
Siolinist . and fullv justifics all he OP presse gtyen MR. LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, creat length. It included solos by Miss Marie | 
Ue ‘ S. } soser 4S nes : ; ie a ore > ms 

ae be ph agllbes, once ay Lh itor 7 chen Violinist. Decca of Washington her first concert per- 

the piano and orchestra for a recopni- formance since her return from EHurope—and | 


: t end from this point : oT , Aby distinguished members of the faculty of the | 
— a ” aaa Bo a made r the MR. VICTOR HERBERT, 'Cellist, National conservatory of music of New York; 


! 

* a°y AND N ‘ ? i - / i | 
champion ef the single instrument agalust Mr. Kaphael Josefty, piano; Mr. Leopold Lich- | 
the allied forces op. on to re Miss Aus ed MR. RAFAEL JOSEFFY, Pianist. tenberg, violin; Mr. Victor Herbert, ccllo; Miss | 
Ohe proved well equipped at ali points U Of the faculty of the Adele Margulies, piano, and Mr. Theophile | 
the contest, and }er victory was not only | Manoury, the director of the vocal department, | 
applauded most heartily by the audieuce, but NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, ¢;.. |. ’ aap yin Sy fey . mi | 
anneatiod by the vanquished forces opposed | NEW YORK, baritone. Itwas hisinitial appearance in this | 


s the orchestral players joined in the country. a | 
cutbustastic ovation whieh rewarded her per- and the Miss Decca brought back to her Washington | 


formance. She was not supported as well as, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA friends a delightful voice, admirably trained in | 
she might have been by Mr. Nikisch, who " the best school of vocalism, as she well showed | 


does not “fy Ng yd EN OS anos ‘in the crucial aria from the ‘*Magic Flute.” It | 
ID ie ise. boats was Beard for the Herr ARTHUR NIKISCH, Musical Director. is strong, flexible, and in its upper register es- | 


ime here, : ; e accepted asa (His first appearance in Washington.) _ pecially of excellent quality. Miss Decca sang | 
se py Det tal! rea rents» scantn's reper- | PRICES: her fioriture aria with an abundance of flexi-_ 
toire. There is an abundauce of thematic Boxes (seating eight) bility, grace, and sure command of its diffi- | 
material supplied, but it is used with little Floor and two rows of first gallery. culties. She was several times recalled and | 


’ 
' 
’ 
' 
' 


idea ot symnietrical effect, and the work de- First gal.ery (except two rows ‘| Was made recipient of a huge basket of roses. | 

mands more effort to comprebeni tog Second gal A cyeabig Me bie Ph aes ’ SES SRL ‘ ‘50! Upon Mr. Joscify and his transcendent com- | 

ries, that is repaid by tie hearing. ; MIE hock bie ios bse Chedsdcsh see vedas ‘i 00! mand of piano technique there 1s probably no | 
00 


<4 al ee ae te , Mh ab Rev bide Salen Admission to gallery. .....-....: ta teeees eee ; more of praise to be lavished than he has al- | 
esting nis audience in the work. The | ach i Sale of seats opens Saturday. Dec. 14, at 9 a. | ready received. He played the almost unthink- 


“aval m., at the music stores of E. F, Droop, 927 Pa. | able difticultic ft the Liszt concerto with 
*¢Pustorale” has been heard to better «aval ; ’ | able difficulties oO ie Lis : 

taxe here under other conductors, Dut. + Rot ave., and W, G. Metzerott & Co.. 1110 Fst. ....,.| something apparently akin to a and a 
eading of the second s)mphony, Mr. yr . ou ut into ita full measure of poetic fervor an 
more nearly approac ed beethoven than he | THE MUSIC HALL. DEDICA PED. tality, Pp 
did ip either the fifth or seventh of the WE Gunn bow - evi & 4 Mr. Manoury in choosing two characteristic 
mortal nine.” The audience shown i Its Opening Signalized by Notable arias by the two most Cistinguished modern 


’ appreciation of the : io. re ; : 
gen gh has come to be expected Gathering and a Grilliant Concert. French composers deserves much thanks; they 


, 70 - oxeeeding interest and beauty. 
at these concerts, and gave the conduc.ol SP were both of exceeding interes 
ample evideuce of the favor in which he is A more brilliant and in every way auspicious po himself is possessed of a baritone of beau- 
nee b ee nin sa Bh gs ae ob dedication to musical uses could not be-wished a _ reagad yet somewhat lacking 1n variety 
aturday n OnE ‘ TP i d color. 
Symphony No. 1, in E flat, A. Borodin; Con- for any new auditorium than last evening was ght TO. senbers gave an extremely. ula 
certo for violin, op. 61, Saint-Saens; festiva’ given the just completed Lincoln music hall, at ° 


ae the 1 reine he 
, Limothee tory performance of the last movements of t 
yy one aig eae ee re | the corner of 9th and D streets. The great: ateak Mendelssohn violin concerto. 


Boston symphony orchestra, with its new) * Mr. Herbert, perhaps wisely, omitted the 
conductor, Mr. Arthur Nikisch, and a | andante from his suite and played only. the, 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1869-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


si rt al ere they ae 10 ” | MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
the orchestral selections : 
were @ eter modern. But 


| "bir, Niswch toward, | 
or th See XII. GONCERY. 


services in estab- 

i va cout taf | 

mee ys ot , || SATURDAY, JANUARY 4TH, AT 6, PoM. 
» a special j | | 
«‘poesing 


~ ie 
Re on mee - 


al ie: PROGRAMMSB” 
‘mace Vorspiel co ot se | 


h were an epitome of all that is 
sting. ‘hey were given an 


ont with poetic fancy as well as : || » A. BORODINE. SYMPHUNY No. J, in KE flat. 
: vt Or. aie that tng fow. | | Adagio; allegro.—Scherzo.— 
.. : Maca a ale ro ic , | | Andante.—Allegro molto vico. 
- its marvelous variety of orc | | 
; pictorial contrasts of ma pe | 


(First time in America. ) 

ne te Pyendorness and fiery an : 
“all, its ravishing melodic beauty, — | aS eer Meg Fa PE Liab ss: , | 

nd ‘against. ay sapien aah [| SAINT-SAENS. CONCERTO for Viouin, in B minor, No. 5. op.61. 
” ever penne: : | Allegro non troppo.— 

Andante quasi allégretto.— 


Molto moderato e maestoso; allegro non troppo. 


(First time in Boston. 


VOLKMANN. FESTIVAL OVERTURE, in F, op. 50. 


(First time at these Concerts.) 
. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSEKI. 





Neyer tephese J 
ye ' hea aT #. 


0 
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would ha e brought him an encore | 

‘chosen to take it, Mention ought not to b 
omitted of the interesting duo for the f anos 
by Saint Salus, a rare novelty in concert pro- 
grams, which was as interesting as it was wel- 
‘come atthe hands of two so eminently com- 
petent players as Mr. Joseffy and Miss Mar- 


y : 
i 


ed 


' 


erformance of the orchestra itself 
‘under its newconductor was of even more 
interest, perhaps, than the splendid contribu- 
tions of the soloists. Mr. Nikisch in the brief 
time since he has had charge of this remark- 
‘able organization has set it into new courses 
which have raised a storm of discussion in 
musical Boston, extending even to the musical 
‘people of New York and elsewhere in its con- 
‘cert tour. There was no number in last even- 
ing’s program which showed in the plainest 
aspect the revolutionary ideas which Mr. 
‘Nikisch has put into practice in. his conducting 
—itis in eompositicns of the classical schools,- 
Beethoven’s especially, where they are most 
-evident—and the four orchestral selections 
last evening were all distinctivley modern. But 
there was, nevertheless, abundant opportunity 
to observe the attitude of Mr. Nikisch toward 
‘the orchestral expression of the musical 
composition he has in hand, entirely 
different, it may _ bo said, from thet 
‘of Mr. Gericke, whose services in estab- 
lishing the marvelous technical perfection 
‘of the Boston orchestra have been so great. 
‘Mr. Nikisch seeks to bring cut the import of 
‘each strongly marked phrase given to a special 
‘instrument, to emphasize each touch of char- 
‘acteristic tone quality that imparts a passing 
color effect, The gorgeous beauties of Wag- 
‘ner’s ‘‘Meistersinger” Vorspicl under Mr. 
‘Nikische’s baton were an epitome of all that is 
best in his conducting. Yhey were given an 
_ exposition affuent with poetic fancy as well as 
“with intellectual vigor. Itis one of the few 
portions of Wagner’s work that tell for as 
much on the concert stage as in their proper 
place; for its marvelous variety of orchestral 
color, its almost pictorial contrasts of majestic 
dignity, exquisite tenderness and fiery passion, 
and, above all, its ravishing melodic beauty, 
enable it to stand against any overture im 
‘absolute music” ever penned. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON Lee d-9O. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


A. BORODINE., 


SAINT-SAENS. 


VOLKMANN. 


XIL. GONG 


PROGRAN 


SYMPHUNY No. 3. in EK fl: 
A\dacio: allegro.— Scherzo. 


Andante.—__Allevro molto 


(First time in America. ) 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN. in B minor, No 
Vilevro Pico) trop} 7 — 
Anda 


\ inte quasi arlegrett 


Molto moderate 


Oo: allegro non troppo 


(i irst tine 


SOLOIST: 


TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI. 
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JANUARY 8°—F or a novelty at the Symphony concerts last | 
week we were’ introduced to a program of three selections, © 
each heralded with the prefix “‘ first time;’’ one being ‘first | 
time in America,” the second ‘¢ first time in Boston,’’ and the 
- oped ‘first time at these concerts.’? ‘This comprises the 
ist: 
Symphony in E flat, No.1 
Concerto for violin, op. 61 
Festival Overture 3 

Mr. T. Adumowski, the soloist. 


Alexander Borodine, thus introduced to Americans through 
the symphony referred to, had a very auspicious inaugural, 
As he and his works will undoubtedly be canvassed in musical — 
circles freely, now that the ice of introduction has been 
broken, this would seem to be a good place to relate some- | 
thing regarding his history. Borodine was a Russian, 
and very appropriately the Russian symphony came to tackle | 
the Russian “‘ grippe,”’ which has infested the members of 
the orchestra. Judging from the fact that all but one of the 
band were present on Friday, the symphony did serve as an 
antidote in relief of influenza, Borodine himself died a few 
years ago, leaving behind him as the work of his fifty years 
plodding two symphonies, several lesser orchestral pieces, | 
some chamber music and an unfinished opera (‘* Prince | 
Igor”). The symphonies are considered the best of his | 
compositions, and indeed this one is a gem of brilliant instru- 
‘mentation, combined with originality, There exists not a 
trace of any phrasing heard before, and the treatment of | 
many themes is decidedly unique and edifying Every. 
country has its characteristics embodied in some form so as | 


to be recognizable in its musical compositions, as reflection 
will testify, and this symphony betrays its Russian origin in| 
many places—nowhere more noted than in the frequent | 


monotone of the tympani and the pizzicato of the bass strings. 
The only performance of this symphony in Germany was at 
Weisbaden in 1883, under the direction of Mr. Nikisch, to 
whom no doubt we are beholden for the present introduc- 
tion. 

The concerto by the prolific Saint-Saens is one that he 
dedicated to Sarasate. 

In its title appears this pregnant line, ‘* Concerto for violin 
with accompaniment of orchestra.” Although the full 
orchestra performed this accompaniment on the occasion un- 
der note, Mr. Adamowski’s violin stood out clearly through- 
out, so that nothing protruded to distract the attention from 
his playing—and very skillful and warmly applauded his 
entire performance was—the orchestral part working in so 
so dreamily as to enhance the effect. Volkman’s overture 
betrayed restlessness and incomplete effects throughout, a 
theme taken in hand and dropped suddenly before developing 


‘n order tostart another. It is alleged that this composer | 


was ‘‘very peculiar in his mode of living, reticent and 
morose,’ fond and expectant of adulation, and so eccentric 
that at his death it was reported that he had starved himself. 
Somehow the @haracteristics of the man seemed to imbue his 
compositions with sharpness, restlessness and lack of warmth 
—especially noticable in the overture of this occasion. 
Coughing, sneezing, hawking and handerchief flourishing 
were still attendant upon these concerts, observed most 
especially among the audience, 
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{He TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.- 4 


— Now the national characteristics of a musical 
1 composition should not so predominate that its 


pure and cosmopolitan musical beauties take a 
second place and can not readily be appreciated 
by the hearers of another and far-removed na- 
tion. A musician should not write merely for 
his own people; he should write for the whole 


Borodine..--+++++++++++++-Symphony No. 1, in E-fiat ? musical world. At the same time a Russian 
(First time in America.) | 

Saint SAeNS.--eececscecerevessasescoseses . ee 

Concerto for Violin, No. 8,‘in B minor, op, 61 


(First time in Boston-)’ 
Volkmann.......+...-Festival Overture, in F, op. 50 
| (First time at these concerts.) ieee: 


It is stated in the annotated program of tris 
concert that the ‘‘only performance in Germany” 
of the Symphony in E-flat of Borodine was. ‘‘at 
the Lower Rhine Festival of 1883, held at Wies- 
baden, when it was played under the. direction of 
Mr. Nikisch.” This statement is not correct. The 
Symphony was also brought out in-Berlin Feb. 
1i, 1884, by Franz Wiiliner’ at the second concert 
of his second season. It was superbly played; 
and it provoked discussion; yet they who were 
not pleased with the work, admitted its strength 
and spoke of it respectfully. Nor indeed is it a 
composition to be idly assed over; to be care- 
lessly dismissed with a jest. 

It is safe to ee | that the originality, flavor, and 
characteristics of any vational school of music 
can be seen in the folk-songs of the nation; now 
the greater number of Russian folk-songs handed 


down from one generation to thé next were con- 


ceived in the “tonality” of plain song; and so 
the “tonality” of modern Russian music affects 
strangely our ears accustomed as thev are to the 
modern major and minor. It is true that plain- 
song ruled formerly ‘in- Germany, Italy and 
France, and even now in the streets of Paris 


men and women hawk their wares in pure Gre-— 
gorian: as, ‘voila Volaisir, mesdames, voila I’ 


plaisir!” - But the modern tonality predom- 
inates generally throughout even the rural dis- 
tricts of these three countries, while in Russia 

lain-song has almost held its own, although 

ussian critics deplore the fact that by means of 
hand-organs and orchestrions and cheap editions 
of Western music, their people learn Italian and 
French melodies with ‘‘deplorable ease.”” Now 
the “tonality’’ of plain song if sparingly used is 
effective and beautiful in dramatic music of the 
present day; as for example Meyerbeer’s use of 
it ia ‘“The Prophet” and Gounod’s in ‘‘King o 


Thule.” Unless it is discreetly employed, if it. 


permeates the whole composition, it results in 
monotony, and that which at first attracted and 
charmed, soon repels and wearies. Take again 
an example, ‘On the Steppes,” a short orches- 
tral piece by Borodine, a composition ex- 
tremely effective chiefly on account of its old 
tonality and singular instrumentation; the piece 
is not so long that the ear becomes accustomed 
to strange impressions and is sated. 

The chief characteristics of pure Russian music, 
the music of Stcherbatcheff, argomijsky, Boro- 
dine, Tschaikowsky and others are then a per- 
haps inevitable predilection for an old tonality, 4 
consequent tendency toward profound melan- 


choly, a sense of rbythm which at times degen- | 


erates into barbaric frenzy uncontrolled by 
form, a love of the grotesque. If the Russians 
have been influenced by any one, and have 
taken ideas from other nations (and in music 
there is no such word as Protection), they have 
looked towards France rather than prvorg &. 
and the deep and lasting impression made by 
the appearance of Hector Berlioz in Russia is 
seen to-day in all music coming from that coun- 


composer has a right to expect that the audience 
| of a foreign country should not capriciously say, 
“This music differs from that which we have 
been in the habit of hearing; therefore it is not 
good and we do not like it. It is Russian, 
therefore it must be barbarous stuff.’’ He has a 
right to reply, ‘It is true I am a Russian; I am 
necessarily influenced by my temperament, by 
traditions, by associations. Gogoland Dostoiev- 


sky were affected by the conditions under which | 


\they wrote, their habit of thought and mode of | 


, expression differed from the habit and mode of 
Fielding or Balzac or Hawthorne ; do you there- 


fore deny them a place in literature? Is there | 


nothing in this work of mine except ‘local 
color’ or ‘national eccentricity ?’ ” 


| 


How is it then with this Symphony of Boro- 


dine presented to an orthodox Boston audience 


in Music Hall? Is it possible to judge of it after 


one hearing? Must not one condemn superfi- 
cially or praise too suddenly ?..Is one not too. 


apt to weigh a new work in a self-adjusted bal- 

ance without stopping to think that this balance 
‘may be false? Let us then only put down im-— 
pressions. And now let it be said that the first 

movement is most ingenious, curiously scored ; 
at times fascinating in the extreme, particularly 
in the employment of the wood wind, occasion- 
ally almost ugly in the treatment of the strings ; 
abounding in beautiful passages placed side by 
side with that which seems intentionally gro- 
‘tesque; there are strange and effective passages 
for the brass ;—as a whole, this movement seems" 
too long, and there is an almost painful reitera-_ 
tion of that which 1s in itself of little value,—as 
in Dostoievsky’s ‘Les Possédés” a trifling in- 
firmity of Stépan is dwelt upon until it becomes 
abore. The second movement suggests to some 
the “Queen Mab” music of Berlioz. The re- 
gemblance is not so striking that the word “‘plag- 
iarism” can be used. On thecontrary, both the 
‘Scherzo and the Andante, though certain meas- 
ures may bring the great Frenchman to the 


t mind, are, from many points of view, very orig- 


inal. And the instrumentation is strikin and at 
‘the same time clear. It is wue that Berlioz was 
fond of the English horn, and that Borodine uses 
itin this symphony as in other works of his. 
But are certain passages given by Wagner to di- 
vided strings any the less beautiful because in the 
“Qaduta de "Decemviri” of Alessandro Scarlatti 
nearly three centuries ago the first violins were 
divided into four parts. Others object to the 
“melancholy” nature of the andante just as 
others demand that the ‘‘ending”’ of all novels 
and plays should be cheerful. This is such a 
gay world, life is such & blessed thing, the gain- 
ing of enough meat to keep ones. body and soal 
together and of sufficient clothing. to cover ones 
nakedness 19 sreh 2 mere joke to thousands, that | 
melancholy has no pilav among us; Or should 
music which gives rise to melancholy be any | 
more encouraged than a lonely moor or the | 
sinking of a ship in midocean. | 
The last movement of this strange symphony 
is Schumanesque and remarkable for its rhyth- 
mic difficulties. It is the least interesting part of 
the work. As a whole the composition is un- 
deniably worthy of another hearing; for whether 
it is the work of a professional or an amateur, 
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it. is too strongly and earnestly written to be ; PP PaPeean este Pere | 
| Mr.-‘Timothee Adamowski played a new con- | IUOTUAL MATION, = =—=— | fons, the composer justifies his origin 

certo for the violin by Saint Saens. It was pence: SYN YT _} by interesting invention, knows what a g 

written for Sarasate, and it is intentionally Vo theme is, and is fertile in faney.and ime 
a concerto for violin, ‘‘with accompaniment | at th Symphony- Concert, , pation. it is easy enough to find suggestio 
that the accompaniment was coarsely played; — Min, £aamow . Sol Ak Honest ad posers, but it does not seem 
so that the exquisite instrumentation lost MB SREP aaa 8 et ro _ | us that Borodin isa conscious plagiarist. T 
in effect, and the soloist at times was seen Bak Yes i fos ‘somewhat extended first movement, t Mek 
and not ene Rend ieee age Rigi = — A New Symphony by. | Borodin. | unequal and whimsical in f hae Aaa 
start has been unfortunate in the matter of ac- Be ae ea * haat OR OR tah orm, - TOre 
, Concerts ofthe Week. and in the instrumentation is splendid: 
companying a soloist; here his experience as a | Hig ‘Daibieio: the amie hed an, lame 


theater director should help him. The moment f 
however he accompanies pianist, violinist or humor in the interchange of phrases from 


‘ 
° 4 . ‘ : “ . . : »m. 
dinger, the soloist, Mr. Nikisch and the es | “Barber of Bagdad” in New York. top to bottom of the orchestra, is ingeniously 
are at cross purposes. Since t is is the rule and | scored and thematically sturdy. ® tha ae 
‘not the exception, it is evidently the fault of Mr. Paragraphs and Nuggets. Han tha work’ ta Tk feesicah Papers om 
7 aD 


Nikisch. The concerto itself abounds in pleasing - brittle and dainty a piece of scoring, with an. 


melodies, and itis a ‘‘grateful” composition for a é ‘i, 
soloist ; though it aunt be Me among the The programme of the 12th symphony con- effective color contrast in the trio, as one 


best works of Saint Saens. Mr. Adamowski yy red often hears. The slow movement is not | 
played it with taste, and it is pleasant to observe ; ee «Sate el ae” eee ef without sentiment, the first theme is good 
at his successive performances a steady gain in Andan’'e,- Allegro molto vico. and well treated; both this movement and. 


tone. He was very warmly applauded.  — (First time in America.) a 
_ The Volkmann Overture, a piéce d’occasion, if Saint-Saens. Concerto for violin, in B minor, No. 3: the scherzo betray an enviable ability to 


‘cut down a little, would make a good “‘theater , on TS write for the wood-wind. The work was’ 
overture.” It is well written and is an eminently . Andante quasi allegretto.— Tread with every regard for the composer’s 
respectable composition containing nothing which | Molty moderato e mae-toso; allegro non | meaning, and as it is as changeful of mood aa. 

° roppo. ‘ . Se 

could offend the most sensitive hearer (First time in Boston.) a Bar Harbor maiden, and difficult, as is said” 
Wowie. Gee | Volkmann. eeeg Sto overture, in F, op. 50. maiden, its performance was a real triumph 

THE SYMPHONIES. } Mr. Timothee A eucnawel Gas to soloist, 10% the orchestra; the scherzo was a remar can 

Ps | ; . * ble expression of perfect technique. Thesym- 

a A From an attitude almost partisan towards i‘ 


‘ | familiar German music Mr. Nikisch turns 
TWELFTH CONCERT. with'a bound and startles his hearers witha | 


phony was enjoyed by the audience, and M re 
Nikisch is to be thanked for presenting it. 
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a | : programme containing only novelties, the — The violin concerto has little that is char 
| The programme for tthe regular Symphony 


— 


| chiefest of which is from an entirely new | Aoteristlc of its > hart ent It isa graceful 
concert in Music hall last evening included : source. It is a hazardous undertaking to composition, melodic, but not remarkable,” 
three novelties, one of which at least, namely, ) , place in juxtaposition only novelties. More- Though not extravagantly virtuosic, in the 
Saint-Seen’s third concerto for violin, was a over there is a large class of regular Sym- 


; 


solo portions, the orchestra is subordinate’ 


novelty of the worthiest kind. phony-goers who perfer the old things; con- arom fir at 60 1AeR Some of the themes, no a 
' Thesymphony by Alexagder Borodine was | | sequently such a programme as Mr. Nikisch | PLY the subject of the andante and the second” 
heard for the first time in America. It is pre- | provided on Saturday invited a fusilade of | MOtf of the first movement, are very lovely, 
tentious and elaborate, but for the most part an quiet criticism; for whereas the conserva- 1” the treatment there are occasional touches” 
uninteresting and unwholesome work. Were } tives might be coaxed into liking a new work ‘2 the accompaniment which arrest the atten- 
not its instrumentation so evenly overcrowded, were it. skilfully placed between old friends, 00, but generally the scoring is subjective, 
and the brass and wood so unduly prominent, they are shy of three such, and go to their Mr. Adamowski’s performance was beautiful- 
the scoring of the work might be deservedly performance just a bit out of mood, while the ly sympatheticand technically neat ; it seemed 
praised, but not even this portion of it is of the [| progressive element who want novelties are * US an advance over his admirable playing — 
highest artistic order. Much of Borodine’s epicureanin their habits, and consider as of the Moszkowski concerto last season. ti 
music is semi-plagiaristic in its effect; but it is : important the proper balance of things new Mr. Volkman’s Pesth-House overture—th¢ a 
only interesting when least original, while it is | and old at the feast to which they are bidden. work was written for the conservatory 1 
equally true that he does not make use of the » So much on general principles. Pesth—is a sumptuous piece of scoring, con- 


| “ee lik : taining much musicianly work. Volkmann 
other composer’s ideas with anything like an Now to the case in point. The three pieces must have written it after hearing “Die 


improving effect. composing Saturday’s programme were in Matetore! ” 
The Saint-Sens concerto is throughout a ' such good contrast as to matter and style, and eistersinger. ie 
-charmingly well-made and effective work, and “moreover were so brief as to furnish only| The next programme will present a news 
Mr. Adamowski’s performance of it was high- the slightest defence of the general principles. symphonic or by MacDowell, Lancelot | 
ly creditable,—clear, accurate, finished and laid down in the preceding paragraph. and Elaine,’ Gade’s C minor symphony, and. 
brilliant. | : Borodin is a name new to Boston. He is not Schumann 7 pianofor te concerto. The pis , 
The concert ended with Volkmann’s Fes- | well known to amateurs anywhere save in| will be Mme. Anna Steiniger-Clark. 
tival overture. The orchestra was nearly in Russia, where he taught chemistry, and 
full force and afforded the usual fluent and finally was won to music. The symphony— 
finely studied interpretations of the varied one of two in the catalogue of this composer | is a Steinway. 
"programme. '—is evidently a favorite with Mr. Nikisch. 
ai . Mr. Nikisch’s preferenca is to be com- 
mended, for although the symphony is crude 
_in spots, uneasily and perhaps inelegantly 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORC Bg - 
gee see [From the Critic.] ' 
“... | If anything could justify a feeling of envy, 
a seattle. OF HeanhOn- ‘wielin | New York might be righteously envious of 


a " 
: 4 ry : wi + * 
- aa (me, ¥ fee Re at . 


rinronghout. Mr. adamiowaki payed Sa, 
delightfully; he was, perhaps, alittle pulleddown | 

(See Page Two.) Trew by recent illness, which may account for an ~— 
occasional lapse in intonation, and a little dim. — 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. | aa? 
ming of his wonted fire; but his playing hadalt — 
The programme of the twelfth symphony Con- ine praca, charm and romantic fascination that 


cert was: Tote 
Borodin: Symphony No. 1, in E-flat. a1e so thoroughly his own, added to a security of | 


Saint-Sacns: iolin concerto, No. 3, in B minor, tt : open ek that showed forth the 
. 61. work in just the true light. 
Volkmann: Festival Overture in F, Op. 50. The Volktann overture has brilliant moments, 

Here are novelties with a vengeance! And _ ut, asa whole, does not seem very interesting. In- 
surely the charge of rank Teutonism cannot deed, Volkmann seems arather recalcitrant cadav- 
be brought against this programme. To those &!: and recent attempts to galvanize him into life 
persons who went tothe concert merely tohear ave not been very Promising: He steadfastly re- 


; fuses to become immortal. 
the music ns must have been singularly iuter- The next programme is: MacDowell, symphonic 
esting; to those who went bound to /Jistento it poem, “Launceiot and Elaine ;” Schumann, pianv- 


it was terribly fatiguing. The Borodin symphony, torte concerts in A minor, Op.54; Gade, sym- 7 
10 begin with, is a pretty severe dose for even , phony No.1, in C minor, Mme. Anna Steiniger- 
the toughest musical digestion; the like of it | “!ark will be the pianist. 
has certainly not been heard here before. Save 
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amowski. ‘Those few, ) 
must look out for | to the modern tribe of conductors, who believe 


its frequent performance. 


fore the andante, was a bright movement, 4 
‘well developed. There was considerab 


soi mmeé, The first was an undou ted chestra. The metropolis has so long been. 

s, the other questionably so. The con-} proud of its orchestral organizations that it is 

oby Saint Sacns, No. 8, in B minor, was} no easy matter to yield the palm to Boston in 

| ted by Mr. Adamowski, and it was new to | respect of the artistic activity which to a great 

“nef ih de chaiag F audiences, A iho dpseg tee it oa | extent is the sign of highest culture in music; 

oo. os ctsaabaney fad scp nivesg orca i dey but Mr. Higginson’s generous and public-spir- 

lo violir 1 into considerable prominence, but at} | hua ier ta 44. “This Basson @etn: 
‘he same time displaying a beautiful orchestra- | ited enthusiasm compe - y 

}. The andante movement was particularly | phony society under Mr. Gericke was a model 

‘elodious, aud here Mr. Adamowski didsome | organization in all things pertaining to me- 

the best work he has ever done betore a Bos- || chanical finish and suave beauty of tone. 

wi audience. He gave a very clean and} (Under Mr. Nikisch, the new conductor, it re- 

rt: 8 ile interpretation : of the entire concerto, | tains these qualities, and (as the first New York 

“he was the recipient of three recalls concert, given in Steinway hall a week ago last 

Tuesday, proved) adds to them a virility of ut- 

terance which was too frequently absent from 

| Mr. Gericke’s concerts. Mr. Nikisch belongs 


in looking through the letter, even of the 
classics, and, if need be, disregarding tradi- 
tional ideas, to penetrate to theispirit of a com- 
poser’s work. That the results of such a pro- 
ceeding are not always calculated to please all 
listeners follows from the nature of things, for 
it brings the individuality of the conductor face 

h the individuality of the listener, 


the neutral 


le | could not fail to be delightful to everybody. 


for the evident traces it shows of the Berlioz 
influence, which has been so fruitful in 
Russia, all in it is new and unaccus- 
tomed. The composer, who died not many 
years ago, was by profession a chemist; in 
music he was an amateur, if, as seems pretty evi- 
dent, avery serious and hard-working one. His 
treatment of the orchestra is peculiarly original, 
and inone respect at least quite opposed to the 
reigning tendency of today; nothing could be less 
Wagnerian. Instead of massing together the va- 
rious component parts of the orchestra for the 
production of rich, massive and well blended 
effects of tone-color, Borodin seems to seek for the 
most sharply defined contrasts in color, less for 
their own sake than to give the greatest possible 
clearness to his writing. His one object in or- 
chestration seems to be to have every rote and 
phrase distinctly heard. Such admirably and 
transparently clear scoring is very uncommon 
nowadays. Now and then it may sound a little 


TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 


A Programme of Novelties—Borodin, 
Saint Saens and Volkmann the Com- 
posers Represented. 


Russian literature being still in fashion in 
Boston, it is certainly quite appropriate that 
Mr. Niki8ch should provide his Symphony 


Eariierin the season he gave some char- 
acteristic folk songs, arranged by Glinka; 
composer of the most famous of Russian 
operas, “A Life for the Czar.” Yesterday 


evening a Russian symphony was numbered 
among. his offerings. Alexander Borodin 
would seem to be a favorite with Mr. 
Nikisch, At any rate he introduced him 
to German attention, in Weimar, six 
years ago. One of his orchestral 
pieces has found a hearing already in| 
this country, but the symphony in E flat is 
the first large work by this composer which 
has been presented to the attention of 


audiences with a little Russian music. 


mauedness inthe other movements, being in a | The performance served to demonsteate SAN. h feeble and lacking in brilliancy of tone, at other | American music lovers, and Boston is its 
nid -odd and original, and producing quaint | free, dramatic reading is not inconsisten regs \imes strident and garish, but distinct it alwaysis; tain erratic individuality, that seems to 
fects you can always hear just what the composer hasto ' chafe at technical restrictions and strives 
say. For the rest, the symphony isinteresting, and for unconyentionality whenever opportunity 


even exciting—except that the theme of the first _ en ce ps Aa Boe most ee 
mwovement seems all too trivial and even Offen- . The scherzo,. with its quick, bright theme, 
tackish. But the whole isso exotic in flavor that | is much the most attractive movement, 
jt would take more than one hearing to form | # Whole,the work impresses one as 


| ; re 

even an approximate estimate of its value. It a —— tan ataiten hori Lacon 5 
was admirably played. care aid zeal; occasionally the musicians 
The Saint-Saéns concerto seemed very plain | seemed to lag a little, but_ on the whole 
sailing after the symphony. Saint-Saéns is so | they followed his baton beat very leyally, 


, , of Borodin’s curious orchestral 
Complete a master of his musical material that pe thr ig aio lost. 


whenever he happens to have a musical idea he | Mr. Adamowski, a violinist whom Boston 
is thoroughly enjoyable. To be sure, he does not is always glad to welcoine and to hear, was 


: the soloist vesterday. He performed a con- 
always have anything to say, and has written a | (.:+0 for violin with orchestral accompani- 


good deal of music withoat any apparent idea | ment by Saint Saens, This, too. was a nov-— 
whatever; but when he happens to have anything | elty in Boston. There are three movements 
to say, he knows how to say it to perfection. And | in the concerto. he first israther uninter- 


esting, and the soloist himself did not quite 
Ws BU. f MacDowell’s | Several were absent from their desks on Saturday inthe second and third movements of this con- ssoway to his usual advantage until the an- 


: ine saw certo he has something to say; not of very great | dante was reached, with its’ lovely, melodi- 
ores to Bing 73 = vigor "ae Loy anaes y ag pape Biante : weight, but definite and charming. Moreover, he | ous theme. It found a very graceful end 
other desks vacant. . , Mr. | 


those unable to report makes the solo violin the real centre of gravity of sympathetic interpretation. at his hands. 
and Mr. Zach were among thos 


ly i 
the composition. The way he handles his orches- Lhe closing movements ni aie paul ius, 
for duty. Mr. Kneisel, in fact, is reported very | ’ essed 
iil, and it has been found necessary to postpone | 


tra. is positively astounding: none but a areal interest and charm of its own. There 

Frenchman has yet performed such a feat. Here | was a hearty recall for the artigt even fon 
' indefinitely the concert by the quartet of which 
“heis the chief, arranged for tonight in Union 


i the unusually apathetic “rehearsal” 
is the full modern orchestra, trombones and all, ence, and tt OUrSse 
| Ball. Pec 36 | 89 
' . the -_—--—- - 


2 


ta, particularly in the wood-wind, but not} the generally accepted laws of beauty. 
| erwise mv sically pleasing. It was played| Nikisch has given the music-reviewers of Bos- 
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"however. by the orchestra, and no 6xceP-| ton something to think about since he came to 


min this regard can be taken to the perform:| 0, duct the Symphony concerts, and has set a 
100 0 the entire evening. Volkmann’s Festi-| . ndard here whose attainment will neces- 
Overture closed the programme—another : ; , the 
Me Vyerture = oiust : sitate patient and laborious endeavor on 
ity, which was given a broad and very ex- Besid 
ani rendering by Mr. Nikisch. | part of our conductors and players. besides | 
Materers for novelties—for works by com- the Symphony of Schumann the programme at 
‘ord outside of the German school—had their the concert referred to contained the Overture | 
' Saturday evening, and are estined to to “Euryanthe,” the Prelude to “Tristan and 
oes isappointment in the programme for jsolde” and Brahms’s noble violin concerto, 
ert ‘which is to follow. After nich was (beautifully played by Franz 
, carefully 


-Koneisel. “ 
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dies | «ax PREVAILING DISTEMPER has threatens to 
satiate of the symphony orchestra. 
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treated with all the fullness, with all the wealth} tng evening assemb 
of coloring that is characteristic of modern scor- | more .demonstrative, 


ing; and yet, by some magic, it not only never | CO™m animént was subordinated to the 
drowns tbe solo violin, but never forces it into a 8080 sts’ performance with the skill and 
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d « programme rating, mn - . . TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. ———s_ jj posed. 8 
work should havesolongwaited| The Boston Symphony Concert. ‘Where was avery large attendance at bottr comy, and the melancholy effect i 
ene eee eee g §=‘The concert last night completed exactly onp:hall of “rehearsal and concert, and inuch interest was. eneon, ehich te tere” at fis he ght. 
“Fes os 3 . : a 4 on + Be cat aeitit,. this season’s series. The programme consisted wholly : felt in the prograinme, which was made up ens, ) 
tnd made a very pleasant ending for Mr. | of novelties. Firat came a Symphony in E-flat by the _tirely of novelties, as follows: » 4 th } h d_ its de mi 
“Nikisch’s 12th programme.  —_ _ | Russian composer, Alexander Borodine, none of ‘Symphony No. 1, in E flat, major....... . | than the symphony, and its development—— 
Mr, McD owell is to be represented at this ‘ . h 4 6 heayd jo Boston be. =. spss .... Alexander Borodine | although the rhythm is different—bears a sort } 
“week’s concert by two symphonic poems, | Whose music ha n ae | (First time in America.) of serio-comic relation to the immortal 
“ealled respectively. “Launcelot” and | fore. Mr. Nikisch’s first venture, outside of Germany Concerto for violin. No. 3, B minor, op. scherzo of the Ninth Symphony. It 1s pos- 
‘laine.’ ‘These are both new works, and | ¢5, 9 symphony, was not wholly felicitous, though | ) eS Saint-Saéns || Sible that a greater familiarity with this | 
will be heard Friday and Saturday for the} i; was well that the work should have been heard | | work would alter the impression which it 
irst times. That excellent pianist and] jo re, rt has a certain barbaric force and emphasis that mace at first. but at prences it tat tenon 
most conscientious student of the xrer Of | sre not uninteresting, but on the whole it is rambling f ee eenka x ees ; ae Mh Fat pe eng ‘ . great ent Fag 3 pc 
the great masters— Mrs. ‘ \o ; rte in gtyle and unsatisfying in effect; floundering to and f (First ti | ait Ww ae 1 I 1s regarde se i hwy Pt 
Slax sabe wet. converte i< ri Aina. fro in the orchestra for the a ‘tg’ of sarioty It mav as well be confessed at once thatthe con- | ia Mth ease te rh tron cane. Wise ta 
Fisowe gh “nt The symphony will be Gade’s first ag me" ae a ae 4 ar cacastable ree cert was very disappointing. This compara- } was magnificently played and had evidentt: 
in ( inor It will be seen that Mr. | *: h hout are raggedly treated. tively unknown Russian gentlenian (who it | been rehearsed by our gifted conductor with, 
in UO m : ine out the | used. but the sirings throughout ar Rgeuly reat car d fidelity. Th bass trom 
ikisch 18 oy ne ees which certain un.| The work ts decidedly original, but is without beauty _ Seems was but an amateur t best) can hardly || reat care and fdellly. Me PAA Teal 
German ony bonave cbarged him with | OF apparent directness gt aim, expept jn the scherso, | | be said to have done wisely when he gave up |! durine the latter’s illness 18 not quite in tune 
ar oiatainins. whic o Feahs 2 a yr ee ates a tT trent | the honorable and lucrative profession of || with the orchestra and his manner of playing” 
aa Tec os trio o ag paver ba movement is spirited but} chemistry to travel the tortuous paths of musi- || gives to the whole brass a rather coarser color- 


‘e THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. Danaseacas and spun out to too great a length for its | cal composition. To speak broadly, the first |] ug than that to which we have been accus- 
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final allegzro is a boisterous and rather vulgar” 
piece of writing, more in the form of the suite. 
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he programme at the concert by the | slight themes. The andante is groping In effect, but has - movement of hissymphony is the best andethe || tomed, but with this exception the work of the 


— Ae Progra ' , hese } orchestra was practically faultless. ay 
‘Boston Symphony orchestro in Music Hall eT auetr conte J nee Se Snares cheaneed by second the most interesting, while the remain- || Timothee Adamowski has probably never 


23 agora ing. Mi c : ing t ‘e altogetl tisfact Th layed better th: last Saturd ight 
Jast eve hing, Mr. Arthur Nikisch conductor : : he finale is the least impressive of } g two are altogether unsatisfactory. 6 || played better than on last Saturday night. 
Hh : ed sea he scherzo was tdrdially ap- | work ovens with a short adagio of jj Was a wholly admirable verformance, 

i 


“eonsiat ed ot three novelties, a symphony by 


‘Alexander Borodine, a violin concerta by 


. , ‘k : -. | tone was rich, warm and sympathetic, and 
apged, and pleased gee Cg Appl -cneth, Ue ee | &@ most gloomy nature, which iS | his technique quite remarkable. The many 
ee Hs, and a festival overcure by a on ly — : q. I by Suint-S22de, a really charm: scored in a peculiarly nasal and disagreeable | difficulties of the Saint-Saéns concerto were 
sepa ane icy li th £ the compositions | Bee Ore tet Atnily’ melodious ‘Admirably written manner.. It may be said in this connection | conquered with apparent onan, BUS especially | 

ad. me t sumMetent to stify thelr places | for the “fostrumenty gd’ interesting throug)jout. that the two chief characteristics of the work | the complicated passages in harmonics were 


: ite 


ese programmes, Lhe name of |JIt ig not very large in style, but is In- are its all-pervading gloominess, and this ob- | P/@yed with unusual purity of intonation 


——————" ow , Ane = 
pil ~~ ~ aes 


| : 3 ; Ne ull tone. The work itself is colorless, insip | 
“Borodine is an unfamiliar ‘one pi | variably ae . sod sas: TT sate Jectiopable nasal coloring which appears to be | and especially lacking 1n originality, which is | 
© sajpoaont yee Sd aaa oe we par | Geetiely. Seo full of fire aud is worked out with the principal resource of Borodine’s instru- | an unusual failing with Saint-Saens. The, 
earl | country on this | great skiliand effect. The andante is a lovely move- mentation. The introduction is very short, | first movement recalls Beethoven, the second | 


ition is in the ecus- | ment, chaste and simple in character, warm and dell- and is followed by the dllegro of the first | Gounod and the third Bizet, but none of thet 


2 | ak have anything especial to say for them- 
dainty ID stlng ot ea pabweee, We geches: | movement. This is undoubtedly a fine piece | selves, ‘The whole work bears the marks of 
aio 


f composition, although its originality, or | great hurry, and its dedication to Sarasate can 
| . The finale dashes} o Lr Ys : ae 
Wi oft wtih — aomeeae grt te subject that suggest: | more properly speaking its peculiarity, is so | hardly pave been come racas an une e 
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By rare pleasant ending for Mr. 
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ty CG minor. Il il Mr. 
Nikisch 1s by no means carry ut the 
“German only” policy, which certain un- 
friendly reviewers have charged him with 


| maintaining. 


; THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The programme at the concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestro in Music Hall 
last evening, Mr. Arthur Nikisch conductor, 
eonsisted ot three novelties, a symphony by 
Alexander Borodine, a violin concerta by 
Saint-Saens, and a festival overture by 


‘Volkmann, and ali three of tne compositions 
thhad merit sufficient to justify their place- 
ment in these programmes. Lhe name of 
Borodine is an unfamiliar ‘one upon 
American programmes, and_ his rst 
symphony, in FE flat had iis 
' pearing in this. country on _ this 
| occasion. The composition is in the cus- 
tomary form, save that the scherzo is given 
the second rather than third place in the 
arrangement of the movements, a change 


which adds to the interest of the work by | 


- yeason of the sharper contrasts thus obtaineu. 


here are many evidences of the strong In- | 


dividuality of th:s suey inthis symphony, 
and the odd quaintiess of muchtot his writing 
‘inthe several movements gives a peculiarly 
‘interesting character to itall. The scherzo, 
with its bright, gay introduction and ending, 
gives a fine contrasting effect to the 
romantic themes of the andante, and the 
opening and final movements have mapy well 
elaborated ideas, all of which were given dne 
prominence in the reading of Mr. Nikisch, 
ir. Adamowski made a very fortunate selec- 
tion in choosing the Saint-Saens concerto No. 

’ 8 in B minor tor his appearance, as the comn- 
gition, originally written for and dedicated 
Sarasate, is exactly suitea to display Mr. 
Adamowski’s abilities at their best. The 
solo instrument is given great prominence 
in all the movements, and the sentimental 
-peauties of the anaante afford such a 
_ player as Mr. Adamowskia fine opportunity. 
F The melodious themes of the final movement 
' were played with admirable expression, and 
_ the merits of the concerto were at all times 
made distinctly apparent by the soloist. Mr. 
- Adamowski’s personal popularity was amply 
proven by the applause his appearance called 
vat, and. he riciily merited the enthusiastic 
commendation given his efforts at the con- 
on of his performance. The Volkman 
overture is a grand composition, 

‘whieh is bulit upon a broad. majesiic theme, 
‘and it made a most enjoyable, ending to the 
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MUSICAL. 3 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 
‘he conceit last night completed exgcily ong-half of 


' this season’s series. The programme consisted wholly 


of novelties. First came a Symphony in E-flat by the § 
Russian composer, Alexander SBorodine, none of § 
whose music had been heard jn fR8fon he. f 
fore. Mr. Nikisch’s firet venture, outside of Germany | 


for a Symphony, was not whoily felicitous, though 
it was well that the work should have been heari f 
here. It has a certain barbaric force and emphasis that 
are pot uninteresting, but on the whole it is rambling 
in ctyle snd unsatisfying in effect; floundering to ani 
fro in the orchestra for the mere sake Of variety 
and with vro- solid foundation to_ support 
it. The wood wind is invariably  well- 
used, but the strings throughout are raggedly treated. 
The work is decidedly o1lginal, but is without beauty | 
or apparent drectnegs gt aim, ey: a me scheys, | 
which is fyesh, in piriiing and = priillant, willy aj 
trio of rare beauty in color’ and variety of treat. 
ment. The opening movement Is spirited but 
monotonous and spun out to too great a length for its } 
slight themes. The andante is groping 10 effect, but has | 
some interesting if not beautiful moments; but these | 
are chiefly confined to the fine tone color produced by | 
the wood’ wind. The finale is the least impressive 0} | 
ui four mevements. The scherzo was Cordially ay | 


landed, and pleased greatly, but the rest of the work | 
Then came a concerto for violin, 


as cogily received. The} } 
n B-minor, No. 3, op. 6], by Saint-Seéas, a really charm: 
pg work, delightinily melodious, admirably written 
for the jostrument, gnd iptetesting froug}out. 
It is not very large in style, but is In- 
variably gracetul and flowing, and is ex- 
quisitely scored for the orchestra, The open- 
ing allegro is full of fire aud is worked out wiih 


ment, chaste and simple in Character, warm and deli- 
feeling and fairly fascinating in the 


dainty balance 


ira and the solo instrument. dashes 


The finale 


off with a strongly marked subject that suggests | 
|| Mayseder in his best mood, and with allof his gracetul | 


prilliancy and spirited flow of melody, bu! having a re- 


finement and a musicianly character to which he never | 
attained. The second theme is eepectally tender in ita 


‘Ynelody. Taken ajtogether, it is by far the most note- 
—Wwartby ot Concertos th ps® perpepe not the 
mostserioug. Jt was gympa hetigall yead and pigye. 
by Mr. T. Adamoweki, wha 
more spiritedly or more artigtically tha n 
occasion. The slow movement, especially, was played 
with great refinement of taste and style, 


ance, but it must be ad-ied, in justice to him, that yi 
orchestra played too loud throughout, and frequent y 
overpowered him. Both the work and its rendering 
by the artist were heartily appreciated, and three €1- 
tnusiastic recalls rewarded Mr. Adamowsek}. The whole 
ended with a festival overture in F, op. 50, by valk. 
spugn, 2 soldidly written and richly scored work, but ; 
the’ }capelmejater order; not of marked interest, 
and giying D hing Jat particular. The composer a 
Wa s seems fo bé upon’ tHe” Ppojnt’ oF Teapping ty! 
‘mark at which he aims, but inyarigbly fatlo b 
‘get there, ‘Pheye {igs ap immensity of profi 
always followed by a disappoinimen', and when alr 
one wonders what it has been ail about, an’ hot 
should have ended in achieving 60 Little 
The work of the orchestra was admirable in the sy 
| phony and in this overture. At the next concert will be 
given the symphonic povms ‘Lancelot aud Elaine | + 
Mr. Macdoweli, Schumann’s concerto lor piano, m 
| Gade’s symphony No. 1, in C.minor. Mad. Anna Silo 
| ger Charke wil! be the soloisr. 
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maintained between the orcnes- | 


nover acquitted hiyseli | 
- d he did on this 


A larger tone | 
would have added to the effectiveness of his perform: | 
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| MUSIC. — 
: TWELFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

"There was avery large attendance at both 
rehearsal and concert, and inuch interest was 
felt in the programme, which was made up en- 
tirely of novelties, as follows: 

Symphony No. 1, in E flat, major 
| Alexander Borodine 
(First time in America.) 
Concerto for violin, No. 3, B minor, op. 


61 
(First time in Boston.) 


Festival Overture in F major, op. 50.... 


Volkmann 
e concerts.) 


It may as well be confessed at once that the con- | 


cert was very disappointing. ‘This compara- 


‘tively unknown Russian gentlenian (who it 
seems was but an amateur @t best) can hardly 
be said to have done wisely when he gave up 


the honorable and lucrative profession of 
chemistry to travel the tortuous paths of musi- 
cal composition. To speak broadly, the first 
movement of hissymphony is the best andethe 
second the most interesting, while the remain- 
ing two are altogether unsatisfactory. ‘The 
work ovens with a _ short adagio of 
a most gloomy nature, 


manner. It may be said in this connection 


that the two chief characteristics of the work | 


are its all-pervading gloominess, and this ob- 
jectionpable nasal coloring which appears to be 


the principal resource oi Borodine’s instru- | 


mentation. The introduction is verv short, 
and is followed by the allegro of the first 
movement. ‘This is undoubtedly a fine piece 
of composition, although its originality, or 
more properly speaking its peculiarity, is so 
marked that at first the listener is bound to be 
confused and perplexed. The themes them- 
selves are striking, and the system by which 
they are worked out and developed is new and 
interesting, while the orchestration is more 
sonorous and rich than in the rest of the work. 
At the same time one cannot feel entire confi- 
dence in the composer’s motives. The 
originality of the movement does not seem 
genuine; it appears rather to be the re- 
sult of a laborious seeking for new effects for 


effect’s sake alone. Following the more moderu | 


method, the scherzo follows the first move- 
ment, and the slow movement is transferred 


to the third place. The scherzo is very bright 
and pretty, and although it is hardly cast in 
true symphonic mould, it is, as aforesaid, 
Without question, the most interesting of all 
the movements. It was finely played, and the 
exceedingly difficult passages for wood-wind 
did not seem to offer any difficulties to our 
trusty players, Apropos of this, why do the 
New York papers persist in claiming that 
although the strings of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra are superior to any body of strings 
in the country, the wood-wind of our orchestra 
is inferior to the New York article. The men 
whom Mr. Walter Damrosch recently brought 
to this city to replace our men, whom he 
claimed played “disgracefully,”. were worse 
than any players who have been heard in this 
city for many years, and it is very doubtful 
whether New York, or any other city in or out 
of this country can show such artists as repre- 
sent the first flute, opoe, horn and trumpet in 
our orchestra. 
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piece of writing, more in the form of the suite 
than the symphony, and its development— 
although the rhythm is different—bears a sort 
of serio-comic relation to. the immortal 
scherzo of the Ninth Symphony. It 1s pos- 
sible that _a greater familiarity with this 
work would alter the impression which it 
makes at first, but at present it seems very 
ditticult to understand the great enthusiasm 


with which it is regarded by Mr. Nikisch him- | 


self and many prominent members of the 
orchestra. The work is far from easy, but it 
was magnificently played and had evidently 
been rehearsed by our gifted conductor with 
‘reat care and fidelity. ‘The new bass trom- 
one player who is taking Mr. Stewart’s place 
during the latter’s illness is not quite in tune 
with the orchestra aud his manner of playing 
gives to the whole brass a rather coarser color- 
ing than thatto which we have been accus- 
tomed, but with this exception the work of the 
orchestra was practically faultless. Mr, 
Timothee Adamowski has probably never 
plaved better than on last Saturday night. It 
was a wholly admirable verformance. His 
tone was rich, warm and sympathetic, and 
his technique quite remarkable. The many 
difficulties of the Saint-Saens concerto were 
conquered with apparent ease, and especially 
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the complicated passages in harmonics were — 


played with unusual purity of intonation and 
full tone. 


by the nasal character of the instru- | | 
} mentation, which is here at its height. 
i final allegro is a boisterous and rather vulgar 


The work itself is colorless, insipid | | 


and especially lacking 1n originality, which is | | 


an unusual failing with Saint-Saens, 


The. 
| first movement recalls Beethoven, the second 


(Jounod and the third Bizet, but none of them | 


have anything especial to say for them- 
selves. Ihe whole work bears the marks of 
great hurry, and its dedication to Sarasate can 
hardly have been considered as an unmixed 
compliment by that admirable artist. The 
Volkmann is also unfortunately reminiscent 
in its character: but, like all the works of this 
composer, it is carefully and excellently made, 


and the beauty of its coustruction to a great | 


extent conceals the unsatisfactory material. 
There is another novelty, a new composition 
by Mr. Macdowell, announced for next Satur- 
day; it is therefore to be hoped that those of 
Mr. Nikisch’s critics who have taken such ex- 
ception to his programmes will be_ partially 
satisfied. {t does not seem so difficult to 
understand that a new conductor coming to 
work with a new orchestra before a new pub- 
lic should want first to thoroughly familiarize 
himself with all his new surroundings. ‘To ac- 
complish that end, Mr. Nikisch’s played a 
number of programmes consisting of works 
with which both conductor, orchestra and 
public were familiar, while now that he feels 
more at home among us, he is not only wil.ing 
but anxious to prove the catholicity of his 
musical tastes and the sincerity of his state- 
ments with regard to new works. It will very 
likely transpire at the end of the present sea- 
son that more novelties have been given than 
ever before in Boston, and they will doubtless 
be better given than if Mr. Nikisch had under- 
taken to present all manner of new and com- 
plicated works before. the orchestra had be- 
come completely familiar with his ‘methods of 
conducting. ARTHUR WELD. 
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the Lyceum Theatre. 


“A SKETOH OF THE NEW CONDUCTOR. 


art 


‘Mi enificent Organization—Assisted by 
' Mr. Carl Faelten—The Audience Un- 
"usually Enthusiastic—Other Musical 
_ Matters—“‘Carmen” by Amateurs. 


*. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with its 


“new director, Herr Arthur Nikisch, has come 


‘e 
i 
- 


and gone, and musical Baltimore is weigh- 
‘ing the conductor in the balance with his 
¥ or, Wilhelm Gericke. It is an un- 
thankful office for a musician to feel that he 
4 be judged principally by comparison, 
‘fg particularly when that compari- 
‘gon is made with one who enjoyed 
“an immense popularity and whose de- 
‘parture was spoken of with uncon- 
jealed regret. Such was the case with 
‘the audience at the Lyceum Theatre last 
“night, as the predominant feeling was one of 
curiosity. That it wasa thoroughly friendly 
‘ouriosity, however, mingled with a feeling 
of interest in, and desire for the success of 
the new conductor, was manifest at the out- 

et, as Herr Nikisch was greeted with hearty 

yplause, which showed at once that the 


| ow 


for bis work. 


es) 


_ The first number was Mendeissohn’s beau- 
‘Hful overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” which was 
‘performed in splendid style. Herr Nikisch 
Jed the orchestra in this number entirely 
without the score, as he does with every- 
‘thing but accompaniments to concertos. In 
hi s directing he shows warmth and entbusi- 
“asm, but is quiet and graceful withal. He is 
rnest and energetic, and seems to be an 


A. ftere-r toed 
i) ") 


( em ,odiment of each instrument, and not 
‘merely a “beater of time.” His baton seems 


’ 


- to express the whole spirit of the music and 


tO ex 
‘to ndicate the phrasing, intensity and emo- 
tion of each passage. 
De ting the first part of the programme the 
“audience was not aroused to any great de- 
‘gree of enthusiasm, and it was not until the 
iecond orchestral selection, ‘Les Preludes,” 
by Lis that the efforts of the musicians 
“were fully appreciated. After that number 
“there could be no doubt of the unanimous 
‘approval of the audience, which listened to 
‘the wonderful performance with a breathless 
ntere ‘amounting to nervous tension, and 
poe 3 close broke out into round after round 


, 


\ 


7 app. use. 
The “s honic poem” was performed in 
‘superb style. and was aglow with life and 

eeling. It seemed to grasp the powers of 
‘the orchestra, and carried i hearers along 
‘gradually from the. delicate strains at the 


aning 10 the magnificent climax at the 


~ 


| > (@nd, in which the strength of the strings was 


erfully effective. 
oy <j orchestral number was the C 
7 Beethoven, which was 
, being familiar to 


' 


i 
‘ vt 
: 


' oston Symphony Orchestra at | 


| 


‘much more stron 
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<= |has the great work, been so nobly 
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performed. The performance of the 
work last night was thoroughly interesting, 
and if the interpretation differed from the 
established ideas, it had at any rate the 
merit of power and originality. The open- 
ing passage was in itself a surprise, being 
marked and accentu- 


| ly 
ated than usual. ‘This was the striking char- 


“Audience was disposed to do him full justice | 
' of the great quartette of 


included organ and violin p 


acteristic throughout the work, which was 
filled with emotional dramatic energy, and 
the dynamic contrasts of forte and ptano, in 
which Beethoven is so owerful, were 
strongly brought out. The eader seemed to 
feel deeply every note that was played, and 
it was no wonder that the orchestra felt in- 


spired to do its best with. the influence and 


spirit of the earnest and enthusiastic 
figure before it. The very fact of the ouneceye 
leading without the score seemed to enable 
him to | vay his whole attention to the play- 
ers and to enter heart and soulinto his work. 
There is no doubt that Herr Nikisch has 
succeeded in infusing into the orchestra 
more tone and warmth of coloring than it 
formerly had. The orchestra had been trained 
up toa standard of remarkable finish and 
precision by Director Gericke, and it needed 
ust the elements of life and vigor which 
err Nikisch has brought to it. he mate- 
rial. as Herr Nikisch said, after leading the 
orchestra in Boston, is magnificent and com- 
yore favorably with the finest orchestras in 
urope, thus paying his predecessor @ ay 
compliment, as there are but few changes in 
membership under the new regime. 

The leadership of the Boston Orchestra is 
unquestionably the most prominent musical 
position in America, as itisthe only rma- 
nent organization of its kind, and itis fortu- 
nate in securing the services of a director 
like Nikisch, who has been classed as one 


ors—Richter, Levy, Motte and Nikisch. Herr 
Nikisch :has had ample experience in con- 
ducting, as from his earliest childhood he has 
been associated with orchestras and leaders 


in practical work. Born of musical parents, | 


and with every advantage of artistic sur- 
roundings and thorough nstruction, he early 
evinced decided musical talent, and at thea 


e 
of eight appeared in public as a verformer 


upon the violin and met with remarkable 
success. His principal studies were carried 
‘on at the Royal Conservatory in Vienna, and 
eying: harmony 
and technical branches of composition gradu- 
ating with high honors in all, but showing 
particular talent for conducting. He then 
obtained a position in the Royal Opera Or- 
chestra among the first violinists, and re- 
ceived there invaluable experience in orches- 
tral work under celebrated conductors, 
among whom was Hans Richter, the famous 
Bayreuth director. He afterward conduc 
a celebrated orchestra in Letpzig, where he 
remained until bis American engagement. 
Professor Carl Faelton was the soloist and 
erformed Rubinstein’s piano-concerto in G. 
r. Faelton was formerly instructor in piano 
atthe Peabody Conservatory, and is now 
connected with the New England Conserva- 
torv. He was given a cordial reception by 
his many admirers and was enthusiastically 
applauded. He played in his usual excellent 
and finished style and interpreted the con- 
certo with brilliancy atid vigor. He was 
twice recalled at the olose. 
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They 
were not all such novelties as a musician 


so conservative in his taste as Mr. Nikisch - 


might have been expected to indorse, but 
in Saint-Saens’ violin concerto in B minor 
op. 61, the programme had at least one 
unimpeachably good work. The Festival 
overture by Volkmann cculd simply he 
recognized as a somewhat labored and un- 
equal vet passably artistic and well made 
production. ‘The major portion of the 
concert was devoted to a symphony by 
Alexander JBorodine. One of the 
most impressive features of this 
work is ot the inherent heterodoxy 
of its harmonic ingredients. It is difficult 
to understand how a conductor of Mr. 
Nikisch’s temperament, and one who has 
heretofore shown himself to be such 
a2 frigid purist in his choice of pro- 
grammes, could have authorized its per- 
formance. The work is in no single 
feature so preat as in its brazen dis- 
closure of how many composers have been 
compelled to furnish Borodine a_ vast 
amount of mental! pabulum, in the tedious 
and prolix elaboration of which he appears 
no less awkward and commonplace than 
thoroughly disingenuous. It is simply 
mirth provoking and inexplicable how in 
his unseemly efforts to acquire such fame 
as only belongstothe genuine sympkonist 
he has ever had the far-fetched audacity 
to wrench his ill-earned and strangely 
worn plumes from the soaring wings of the 
habitually non-symphonic Verdi. That 
he has done this both in the adagio and 
andante of his symphony can be easily 
shown, ‘The psychical impression of 
Verdi’s Aida is so firmly engrafted in the 
warmed over to burning point strains ef 
Borodine’s slow movements. referred to, 
that the plagiarisms seem a3 plain as 
would even be the cars of any professional 
musician who might attempt to refute the 
impeachment. Again this Russian com- 
poser is not only a plagiarist to the extent 
that has been affirmed, but he must be 
accredited with being a very eclectic 
plagiarist as well. In the final allegro 
there is a most audacious quotation of 
idea from the first allegro of Schumann’s 
B fiat major symphony. 

_As regards the technical development of 
his work there is a conspicuous avoidance 
of the all important lesson that any really 
serious composer might be expected to 
learn from the classics, namely, how to 


attain the greatest effects with the sim- 


plest means, Mr. Wilson’s notes inform 
us that while Boredine ‘enjoyed the 


friendship of Liszt it does not appear that 


he was a ‘disciple’’’ Very true Mr. Wil- 
son—Borodine has amply demonstrated 
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His hap-haz- 

canonic treatment 

of the leading subject of the first 
allegro is attended withso much vile har- 
mony, that if all his squirming and noisy 
combination of sounds is to be regarded as 
counterpoint there would be apt justifica-— 
‘ tion im attributing to the classic term it- 
self a modern version of its being contrary | 
point. In the symphonies of Haydn, | 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Brahms, the quartette basis is almost in- | 
variably clear, pure and solid. With this | 
Borodine concoction, however; there would | 
seem tu be no end to ill-disguised rotten- 
ness at the cere. In fact, in the flimsy | 
harmonic endowment of the work 
the composer has been wild, giddy and 
frantic, alas ‘tis true, but neither graceful 
nor beautiful, while the bizarre effects 
of his score are often of the most noisy 
and blatant description. All the more de- 
lightful to the ear was the Saent Saens 
concerto for violir, op. 61, that followed. 
The work is laid out on a thoroughly 
_ charming and well-arranged plan, and is 
| in every part logically and artistically | 


| 

| 

j 

: 
developed, and with commanding power. 
} rt. 
; 


; 


The slow movement is almost over-sweet | 
and ecloying, but it yet serves ideally well 
| such purposes of contrast as are required 
by its exhilerating opening allegro, and the 
dashing and brilliant finale. True there 
is the presence of the subjective element 
throughout the composition, yet this can 
be readily excused, for Saent Saens even 
in his most thoughtful moods’ can 
searcely alter his style. Mr. 
Adamowski gave his difficult and exacting 
portion of the work a very spirited and ef- 
fective reading, while mastering all diffi- 
eulties with brilliant ease. His tone was 
remarkably sweet, full, and vibrant, 
and the fulness, purity and 
clearness of his harmonics were 
no less admirable than his pianissimo 
shadings, which were managed by the ar- 
tist with rare delicacy and effectiveness. 
At the conclusion of his performance his 
artistic triumph was noless warmiy than 
deserved acknowledged, and he was sev- 
eral times recalled. The orchestral ac- 
vompaniment for the concerto was delight- 
fully sympathetic, refined and musical, but 
with the symphony and overture referred 
| to, the contrasts were oft too roughly and 
| sharply made, with the strings too pungent 
| and the brass too noisy. CG. L. CApEn..” 
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, op. 54. 


inor 


‘Tancelot and Elaine.”’ 


(New, first time.) 
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SOLOIST: 


op. 2 


PROGRAMME. 
ONCE! 


‘ 
/ 


Allegro affettuoso.._Intermezzo; Andantino grazioso.— 


Allegro vivace. 
Moderato con moto; allegro energico.—Scherzo.— 


Andantino grazioso.—Molto allegro, ma con fuoco, 


SYMPHONIC POEM, 
SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor. 


( 


XIII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 11TH, AT 8, P.M. 


The Pianoforte is a Chickering. 


Boston Music Hall. 


LL. 


- 
4 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
MADAME ANNA STEINIGER-CLARK. 


s 


A. MacDOWI 
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888, 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1 
SOLOIST: 
HERR MORIZ ROSENTHAL. 
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3 E A. MacDowell, Symphonic ‘womens 
e.’’ op. 25, Ww, 
Schumann. ! i592 ‘for pian exer age fait pisos 


Gade. a Symphony No, 1, in C minor. 
Mme. Anna Steiniger-Clark was the so- 

loist. Familiar as we are with the subjective 

attitude towards the composer habitual with 


night was due. to some temporary cause. 
Though we do not disagree with Mme. 
Steiniger-Clark’s reading—which is proba- 
bly patterned after Mme. Clara Schu- 
Mmann’s, who, contrary to the custom of 
‘many pianists, treats the work from its 
imaginative and poetic side, reducing, to the 
minimum its “storm and stress’—yet to | 


a | 
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this sincere and admirable artist, we are led | 
to infer that the unusual repression of ros a 
apparent in her playing on Saturday 


scene are features 
jpop hs oechet fl iae acDe 
played here is there ey 
sure a knowledge ‘of the 
of the normal capa 
tnstramente as in the © 
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player did under especia 

stances, was eminently. oes re 

ence enthusiastically applauded the 
and compelled the composer to bow 
acknowledgments from his seat in 


lery., In this connection sok ae etre n 


friends of the sneeen? ol to no 


‘make entirely clear this conception requires i recent performance in FE 
a sturdier physical quality than in the pres- | Dowell’s ‘“‘Hamlet and Oph 


ent instance she could command. The spirit 


of the playing was eminently musical, and 
technically it lacked no important quality. 
Mme. Steiniger-Clark’s regard for rhythm 1s 
a factor of importance in her interpretations. 
“At the gése.of the work, which was carefully ° 
panied by the orchestra, the pianist 
_was dially recalled. 

-_Gade’s lovely symphony, which Mr. Nikisch 
conducted from score, was played exquisite- 
‘ly, and in the finale, whose brusque theme 
| completely dominates, with surpassing vigor 
| and sonority, The ever-welcome andante 

and the fascinating scherzo were perfect as 
regards finish, while the result of the care 
es in the former and the ex 


od to the latter will long be | 


as. fine moments in Mr, 


-teurs to know Sand Gade has just had per= 
formed at Copenhagen a work for three male, 
Swe female * and chorus, entitled “Der 

bess-xpih (subject from Goethe’s “Mahomet”), 


tended Pe pent of hs it pia 
concerto in Berlin by Mme. Carreno 


I could not help noting what. a contrast it was to 


| that “devitalized” hand with which Herr Nikisch 


subdues the symphony orchestra and the hearts 


of the maidens of cultured Back Bay atthe same 


time. Booth’s right hand isiemarkable for its 
| flexibility, its wondrous variety of gesture. It 
is almost as remarkable as his face, and of the 
same sort. Nikisch’s hand is more remarkable 
for what it lacks than what it has. In its lily 
whiteness, ‘it is icily regular, splendidly null, 
dead perfection—nothing more.’’ It has the 
same fascination for me that a corpse has. I do 
not want to keep my eyes fixed on it, but I can 
not help it. Ilook at Adamowski’s much ad- 
mired locks, but my eyes involuntarily shift to 
that left hand; then I try that unrivalled ‘*bow- 
arm” which the dear girls claim for Loeffler, but 


in spite of myself I find myself unconsciously 


Sse lil ling It may interest ama- | 


gazing again at that white, tapering hand with 
its little finger curved just a trifle, and its other fin- 
gers so exquisitely devitalized. I am devoured 
by curiosity to see if he has moved a muscle 
of that hand, or if any exigencies of musical ex- 
pression will make one nerve of that hand quiver 
with any electric message from his head or his 
heart to the men be is directing. Not a quiver. 


| Then I try the Apollo, but that makes me think . 
1 of the old Chickering joke, and my risibles rise 


to the surface as atrout to the fly, and I look 


82 5 back quick to save myself from being seen within 
na- | the sacred temple to smile at a wrong place. 
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The Soloist of the Thirteenth 
Symphony Concert. 


Mr. MacDowell’s “Lancelot and 
Elaine.” 


The programme of the thirteenth sym- 
phony concert was: 


E. A. MacDowell. Symphonic poem, “Lancelot and 
wine.”’ Op. 25, (New, first time. ] 
Schumann. Comoaste for pianoforte in A minor, 
Op. . 
Gade. Symphony No, 1, in C minor. 


Mme. Anna Steiniger-Clark was the so- 


_loist. Familiar as we are with the subjective 
attitude towards the composer habitual with 
this sincere and admirable artist, we are led 


to infer that the unusual repression of self 
apparent in her playing on Saturday 
night was due to some temporary cause. 
Though we do not disagree with Mme. 


' Steiniger-Clark’s reading—which is proba- 
bly patterned after Mme. Clara Schu- 
-mann’s, who, contrary to the custom of 


many pianists, treats the work from its 
imaginative and poetic side, reducing to the 
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vivid and his command of the ’ iiistr 

ments so sure that he makes no mi 

tgke in utilizing it. The use of repre 
tative themes in ‘“‘Lancelot and 


is felicitous; the subjects themselves speak 


plished most artistically. The 
full orchestra, though theins 
cussion are sparingly used. To single o 
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for emphasis portions where the composer 


seems most successful is perhaps not neces- 


sary, yet the effective instrumentation of the 
“tournament” section and the impressively 


beautiful closing scene are features of es. 
pecial note, In no work of Mr. MacDowell’s — 
played here is there evidence of so 
sure a knowledge of the orchestra and 


of the normal capacity of individual 
instruments as in the one under considera- 


tion. It is essentially poetic, and only an 
artist could have written it. The perform- 
ance showed Mr, Nikigeh’s hearty interest in 
the work, and considering how well the horn 


| player did under especially trying circum. 


stances, was eminently effective. ‘The audi- 
ence enthusiastically applauded the work, 


and compelled the composer to bow his 


minimum its “storm and stress’—yet to. 


make entirely clear this conception requires 


a sturdier physical quality than in the pres- . 


ent instance she could command. The spirit 
of the playing was eminently musical, and 
technically it lacked no important quality. 
Mme. Steiniger-Clark’s regard for rhythm 1s 
a factor of importance in her interpretations. 
At the gjse of the work, which was carefully 
accompanied by the orchestra, the pianist 


was cordially recalled. 
- Gade’s lovely symphony, which Mr. Nikisch } is almost as reimarkable as his face, and of the 
' conducted from score, was played exquisite- 


en 


ly, and in the finale, whose brusque theme 
completely dominates, with surpassing vigor 
and sonority, The ever-welcome andante 
and the fascinating scherzo were perfect as 
regards finish, while the result of the care 
given the nuances in the former and the ex 
pression imparted to the latter will long be 
remembered as fine moments in Mr, 
Nikisch’s first season. It may interest ama- 
teurs to know that Gade has just had per- 
formed at Copenhagen a work for three male, 
two female voices and chorus, entitled ‘Der 
Strom” (subject from Goethe’s ““Mahomet’’), 


Mr. MacDowell’s *“‘Lancelot and Elaine” is 
to be judged not as abstract, but as pro- 
gramme music. Tennyson’s idyl suggested 
certain things to the musician who has em- 
bodied them in the form invested by Liszt 
and accepted by Saint-Saéns. It is a fascina- 
ting form for the imaginative writer, and 


| 
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] 
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| 


| 
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acknowledgments from his seat in the gal- 
lery. In this connection it is gratifying to 
friends of the American school to note the 
recent performance in Breslau of Mr. Mac 
Dowell’s ‘‘Hamlet and Ophelia,” and the in- 


tended presentation of his first pianoforte © 
concerto in Berlin by Mme. Carreno on the | 


16thinst. 

[ could not help noting what a contrast it was to 
that ‘devitalized’? hand with which Herr Nikisch 
subdues the symphony orchestra and the hearts 
of the maidens of cultured Back bay at the same 
time. Booth’s right hand isiemarkable for its 
(flexibility, its wondrous variety of gesture. It 


same sort. Nikisch’s hand is more remarkable 
for what it lacks than what it bas. In its lily 
whiteness, “‘it 1s icily regular, splendidly null, 
dead perfection—nothing more.’ It has_ the 
same fascination for me that a corpse has. [ do 
not want to keep my eyes fixed on it, but I can 
not help it. Ilook at Adamowski's much ad- 
mired locks, but my eyes involuntarily shift to 
that left band; then [ try that unrivalled ‘‘bow- 
arm” which the dear girls claim for Loefller, but 
in spite of myself I find myself. unconsciously 
gazing again at that white, tapering hand with 
its little finger curved just a trifle, and its other fin- 
gers so exquisitely devitalized, lam devoured 
by curiosity to see if he has moved a muscle 
of that hand, or if any exigencies of musical ¢x- 
pression will make one nerve of that hand quiver 
with anv electric message from his head or his 
heart to the men he is directing. Not a quiver, 
Then I try the Apollo, but that makes me think 
of the old Chickering joke, and my risibles rise 
to the surface as atrout to the fly, and L look 
back quick to save myself from being seen within 
the sacred temple to smile at a wrong place. 


Mr. MacDowell’s pictorial sense is so ~ 
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—— work of Mr. MacDowell may be compared to af 
' 4 succession of rapidly dissolving views, where one |) 
‘view seems charming to the eye and he who sees} ) 
would fain look closer; it remains but for a mo-)) 9 = 
‘ment and fades away and is forgotten in another;}. 
! until at last the looker-on is conscious merely of| © [1 
vague and fleeting pleasure. ‘AS SO 
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THE THIRTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
EK. A. MaeDowell, Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Lancelot and ® 


Elaine,’’ op. 25. 
| _ (New, first time.) 
seeremermser F Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, 
Op. . 
GAC. .cceeeeeeseeeeeesed yiphony No. 1, in C minor 


The Schumann pianoforte concerto was played 
by Mrs. Steiniger Clark. Her interpretation of 
this immortal work was marked by earnestness 


and care; indeed, such minute attention was | 


paid to detail that there were no salient points, 
no musical effects, legitimate or illegitimate. 
Instead of fire, passion, the sweetness arising 
from strength, was seen a correctness which was 
insipidity. Her technique enables her to play 
with remarkable clearness; on the other hand, 
her tone is small, and she seems to have bu 
little sense of color or rhythm. , 

There is no disputing the fact that the first 
symphony of Gade is an applause-provoking 
work. The people like the charming scherzo 
and the sugary andantino. The hands are the 
hands of Gade, but the voice is the familiar 
voice of Mendelssohn. No wonder that the latter 
praised it so heartily and wrote to his sister that 
he wondered more and more with every bar, and 
yet felt more at home. For when Mendelssohn 
swung the censer, it was not simply to tickle the 
nostrils of another. 

‘‘Lancelot and Elaine,’ a symphonic poem by 
Mr. MacDowell, is *‘program-music."" Let us 
consider the music itself without any reference to 
the title or accompanying text. It is written by a 
man of imagination who is keenly sensitive to 
musical impressions; and when he comes to the 
expression of his thoughts, his style is fluent yet 
not verbose, polished without being finical, mas- 
culine and at the same time refined. With him 


strength does not run into brutality, sentiment is | 


free from sickliness. And although, as is nat- 
ural, he has been influenced by certain modern 
composers, notably Wagner, he is original both 
in his thoughts and in the manner of expressing 
them. (As tothe intrinsic value of the motives 


music serves as a mild narcotic. 


crete ? 


central point, no climax, no general summing up. 


No deep impression is made, though theear wel-| 
comes the instrumentation and the mind ap-| 


plauds the technical skill displayed by the com-} 
pover. 


ingly necessary lack of form of a ‘symphonic 
poem.” A composer says to himself: ‘tCome 
now, I shall put the story of Arthur and Guin. 


evere into music; I shall express by means of ba Ne: cet | 


music the finding of Arthur, the meeting of Lan- 


-celot and Guinevere, the scene at the tourna-; © 
ment, the flight of the guilty queen, the passing == 
Necessarily then the composition ~~ 


of the King.”’ 
must be merely a collection of sketches; and we 
are called upon to admire the faithfulness with 
which these scenes are presented. Weare asked © 


to recognize Arthur by a few measures of music = 


which are fixed upon him wherever he goes, as a 
tag upon a parcel. Guinevere is distinguished | 
by sundry other measures, and so each figure is | 


introduced and afterwards identified. But so far | | 


as the music itself is concerned, if it be without 
explanatory diagrams, toone person it may call 
to mind Hero and Leander, or Abelard and 


Heloise; or to another it may merely serve as a} ea 
stimulant for thoughts which during the per- 


formance run zigzag; while toa third person the 
composer express by music that which is con-| 


but musical ideas ? 

Extraordinary qualities have been attributed 
to music in all ages. 
beginning of this century claimed that the gout, 
sciatica, fever and ague, the plague, and even 
stupidity itself could be cured by music judi- 
ciously administered to the patient; and Baptista 


To put it bluntly, this poem” is not firmly) 9) 
knit together; episode succeeds episode, and) ~— 9 4) § 
though motives are brought together, thereis no; == | § 


But perhaps the apparent looseness of con-| 9 
struction and episodic character of this compo-| § 47 
sition is necessary from the very form or seem-| « © 4») 


~ ena _ 


- pe in tae 


” elle a ae 


For how can aj 


How can he express in music any ideas} ~*~ |i) 


Peter Lichtenthal at the} ‘ae ee 


; Porta gravely urged upon sufferers from dropsy 


icul k—that is another question. 
Tanah seers m8 em ah hr the importance of listening to a flute-player, 


He is then a musician by birth, fully equipped . | 
for what he undertakes; and his Siopheltions whose instrument had been made out of the| - 
therefore demand serious and respectful atten-  hellebore plant. Isit any more absurd to say 

tion. And first let it be said thatthe instrument- With a straight face that certain strains of music 

ation of this ‘‘poem” is admirable; it would ; C0 portray the taking and consequent effect of a 

have been even more striking, had not the horn- love potion, or that other strains represent light 

quartet last Saturday evening been excusably ' overcoming darkness? The composer may say to 

weak. It is clear, well contrasted, cunningly ‘ bimself, ‘‘l may express despair by a peculiar use 

written for the various instruments. It is bril-} ofthe bassoons and kettle-drums;” but he may | 

liant but never bombastic; striking, without the notsay,‘‘and when A, B, and C hear this combina- | 

taint of bizarrerie. But however effectively in- tion, they will at once be overcome by that feel-| 
strumentation may force the composer's thoughts | ing of despair.” For people who hear the —_ 

upon you, the question is, are the thoughts them- music are affected in different ways,unless they fol- 

selves of real and abiding value? Looking at | low blindly a printed program ; and even then they 

the themes known as the Lancelot and Klaine} wander from the path in which they should 
“motives,” are they either of them to-day in the | Walk. Listen to De Quincey : ‘‘Music isanintel-| 
minds of the hearers ot last week. Do they | lectual or a sensual pleasure, according to the; = 9) 
haunt during the day? Are they heard during | temperament of him who hears it. The mistake ‘iealaaas 
the watches of the night? Let it be admitte of most people is to suppose that it ~! by Oe, ear Bais ig: 
that when heard, they pave rise to pleasurable they communicate with music, an ® ere Hat sei 
emotions; were either of the themes of striking, jj that they are purely passive to its e 7 toes aa vis 
native beauty? And were they so treated] this is not so; it is by the reaction of t Faye 
‘throughout the composition that even if they || upon the notices of tie ear (the matter sheaths i | 
were insignificant in themselves, they neverthe- by the sense», the form from the mind), + chat (3 
Jess, like the famous Phaéton motive of Saint- | pleasure is constructed ; and therefore - : rte Rea Ae 
_Sauns, appeared to be of irresistible force? This | people of equally good e: r differ so much in : ae 
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another.” Or as 
Browne puts it, ‘Even that vulgar and tavern- 
‘music, which makes one man merry, another 
mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and & 
profound contemplation of the first composer. 
But the modern school of sophist-musicians be- 
lieve in program-music and ‘symphonic poems; 
and asin America we are sadly superficial in 
nearly all which pertains to Art, many of us be- 
lieve implicitly in music as @ vehicle of thought. 
We learn by heart all the diagrams which accom- 
pany the later works of Wagner and court & 
thorough examination. When we hear new 
music we ask, ‘*‘What does it mean?” and we 
add another ‘“‘motiv” to our collection. To-day 
more than ever periaps do we deserve the sneer 
of Henry Fothergill Chorley: “The Americans 
have shown a marvelous proclivity, in instru- 
mental music, towards that which is occult and 
incomprehensible ; and to judge from what 
reaches the old country in the shape of printed 
opinion, are already far in advance of us in com- 
prehending that which seems full of darkness 
and doubt to oureyes. Whether 10 this they are 
not beginning at ame ene of music, may be re- 
for others to decide. 
| Te man of the imagination of Mr. MacDow- 
ell the ‘symphonic poem”’ inust appear peculiar- 
‘ly attractive; and perhaps they are right who 
claim that ultimately the ‘‘poem’” will supplant 
the symphony. but after the sophists have had 
their day, the musicians 
drive them out of the temple. 
that Mr. MacDowell as he goes 
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ai? ey m1 ar 
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point from one 


-sicians and spend his strength upon 
music.” 


NN 


will come back and 
Nor do I believe 
on and forward 2 
‘in his musical career will stand with metaphy- | separated some time apo. 
‘‘program 
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‘The Well.-Known Horn) 
| Missing. Tom i314 ; 
A Unique Figure on the Street 

and at the Symphony. 


; news| 
; ‘ 
» | > 


ae 
. @ 


Xavier Reiter, the great horn player, 
has disappeared. Mr. Heiter 1s a well- 
known figure on the streets, being a tall, 
handsome man, whose peculiar style of 
dressing gives him a rather striking ap- 
pearance, but he is not seen on them just 
now. He is alarge, bearded Bavarian, 
with a mane of long black hair that<crests 
upon his shoulders. Overit he wears a big, 
broad-brimmed Texas slouch hat, ala cow- 
boy, and his manly form is enwrapped in a 
voluminous fur overcoat. 

Mr. Reiter was due at Music. Hall Friday 

| afternoon to the rehearsal of the Boston Sym- 

| phony Orchestra, in which he plays the horn, 

‘and the rehearsal had to go on without Mr. 

| Reiter, after waiting quite a while forhim. He 

_hasn’t been seen by the Music Hall people since, 

| and is greatly missed from the orchestra, 

| The cause of Xavier’s disappearance 18 sup- 

| posed to be his trouble of long standing with his 
wife. Mr.and Mrs. oe meek’ | _ by a 

| g : rsometime. They couldn’t agree an 

ies bg age ag Be 

| avreed to pay his wife a regular allowance anc 
did for some time. Then he stopped all of a 
sudden and she sued him in the eg court 
for a separate allowance. The judge granted 
it. Mr. Keiter’s income is good 

and he is able to pay his wife a liberal sum, but 
there has been some difficulty about fixing the | 

| amount. Wednesday afternoon he had an ap- | 

ointment with his counsel, John Hillis, to meet | 

Irs. Reiter’s counsel and settle the matter up, | 
but Mr. Reiter failed to show up. Mr. Hillis is | 
confident that he will turn up shortly, | 


Mr, Reiter is a very talented musician, and his 
horn playing is superb. He is called the finest | 


horn player in the country. 


Gone to New York: 


DEDHAM, Jan. 13.—[Special.|—Xavier Reiter 
left his boarding house, Lipps’ Hotel, on Bussey 
st., East Dedham, last Friday, saying he was 
going to New York. He has not returned. 


Xavier Reiter, the superb horn-pluyer of 
the Symphony orchestra, who has been 
missing for the last few days, was a_quoer 
figure about the streets, not only in Boston 
but in Dedham, where he lived. He used 
to carry a gun around the streets of Ded- 
ham a good deal, It was a double- 
barrelled gun with one barrel rifled. He 
was a member of . the German Rifle 
Club that shoots at Clarendon Hills. 
Reiter _ used. also to go out in 
the woods hunting, but in _ his 
case it was more hunting than shooting, 
at least so far as game was concerned. 
No one ever saw him bringing home any 
came. But Reiter attired in hunting togs 
was a picturesque figure on the streets 
just the same. He would start off for the 
woods wearing the inevitable slouch hat 
and smoking a long German pipe, aud 
otherwise attired in a hunting-coat. an 
long boots. 
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| MHIRTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
‘The programme Saturday evening was of 
exactly the right length, and of a most inter- 
esting character, and 1t was listened to with 
the most evident and unqualified attention of 
the audience. What one expects from a 
symphony audience is attention, but this can 
pot be obtained’if the concerts are too long; 
in this particular a successful dinner and an 
interesting concert have great points of simi- 
larity. The programme: 
Symphonic poem. “‘Lancelot and Elaine,” 


op, 25 (new, first time)..E. A MacDowell 
| Concerto for pianoforte in A minor, op. 


Basie s Se 
| Symphony N ‘Ne ‘ % pereer 
The symphonic poem is beyond all doubt a 
very interesting work, and it conclusively 
proves that Mr. MacDowell possesses especial 
gifts for this style of modern composition; at 
the same time one cannot but hope that cer- 


' tain all too evident shortcomings in the score 
| of this work will be avoided in future. 


The 
most noticeable of these is the incessant and 


prominent use of the horns, which gives a 
cloying and monotonous coloring to the 
orchestration. This peculiar feature of the 
instrumentation, aS well as one or two familiar 
rhythms (notably at the beginning of the 
so-called *““Tournament music,’”’ piu allegro e 
con fuoco), show very plainly that Mr. Mac- 
Dowell’s admiration for his old master: 
Joachim Raff, sometimes leads him to uncon- 
scious imitation. Mr. Wilson in the analytical 


the work is intended to mean, and as he doubt- 
less obtained this from the composer himself, 
it must be accepted as final. At the same 


time it must be observed that although this is , 
avery beautiful “symphonic poem,” perhaps . 
the most beautiful ever written by an Ameri- | 


can, it is difficult to see the connection be- 
tween the music itself and the “programme,” 


effective bit of writing.for strings alone 1n D 


minor, followed by striking horn ana trumpet | 


calls;arush of the strings, a heavy chord and 
then apause. The first passage is repeated in 


the wood, taken up by the strings, which | 


gradually descend to a subdued tremolo, anda 
horn announces the Lancelot theme in a frag- 


' mentary manner, interrupted by a harsh note 
his passage is | 
extremely effective, and immediately after- 


of warning on the low oboe. 


wards the whole Lancelot theme is played on _ 
three horns, ct, ont by the basses and | 
he theme is then repeated 
by thestrings with the whole orchestra. except- 
ing the heavy brass. By this time the attention 
of the whole audience was riveted on the 
music, and nearly everyone seemed to feel the 
undoubted power of the composition. The 
time changes to an easy treoblerhythm, astrong | 
passage for the whole orchestra with high | 
Strings is gracefully repeated by the wood- | 
wind—bassoons—and the four horns again ap- 
pear by way of modulation to the Elaine theme 
on the oboe in F major. It is original and 
taking, and it is like a slap in the tace tofind 
it immediately followed by an undeniably vul- 
gar passuge where the ubiquitous four horns 
and the violas perform a sort of slow waltz to 
the accompaniment of the other strings in 
trilis and pizzicato to arpeggios, ‘This passage 
is an unfortunate but very prominent blemish 
in this otherwise beautiful work. ‘The violas 
hint at the tournament theme, which is finally 
reached through a strong and splendid piece 


. 
es 


‘artistic manner. 


Ligh in Music Hall, and she did not ap- 
The work opens with a simple but extremely | nent une , 
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vigorous, and often very skilfully and origi- 
ae ly seored. ‘The prancing horses, eager 
fighters and excited onlookers are ail tolerably 
well depicted in the stirring tones, and this is 
one of the most successful parts of the 
work. ‘Ihe Elaine and Lancelot themes 
appear aguin, and also the objectionable 
“waltz tune’—and, as the programme 
informs us, “Lanceint and Elaine separate.” 
‘The theme of the introduction returns again, 
and is immediately followed by the Lancelot 
theme in the original key, but now to the | 
wood and strings. The “waltz tune,’ now - 
strong and dignified, 1s Play sd Voldly on the 
two trumpets, in unison with an original and 
tremendously effective accompaniment by the 
strings. The programme volunteers the in- 
tormation that this represents the interview 
between Lancelot and the Queen; whatever it 
meaus itis a superb piece of orchestral writing. 
From here on tothe end the different themes 
appear in fragmentary forms. There 1s a feel- 
ing of constant diminuendo, and the music dies 
away in quiet peace. 

This description is unfortunately wholly 
inadequate to give a nngpet idea of the very 
profound impression which two hearings of 
this work made. It seems just, however, to 
gay that the second hearing not only increased 
the pleasure whichthe work gave, but also 
accentuated what have already been men- 
tioned as its obvious faults. it will be seen 
that these seem to be chiefly in the manner of 
expression, and not in the subject matter 
itself. Lf ‘Mr. MacDowell would follow the 
great modern instrumentalists as closely in 
their method of using the strings as he has in 
their manner of writing for brass, _ his 
score would be improved, if _ possible, 
a bundred per cent. <At_ all events, 
it is undoubtedly one of the most 


| important and beautiful works ever produced 
By a fellow-countryman, and itis to be hoved 
programme prints along description of what , OVE as 
‘ better works going through the familiar mel- 


that Mr. MacDowell! has many more as good or 


lowing process in the drawers of his writing 
desk, butit will be a favor to the public if he 
does not leave them there too long. The work 
was nothing short of superbly played, aud it 
was long and loudly applauded. 

Mine. Anna Steiniger-Clark played the 
Schum Olan inadequate aud in- 
It is impossible to hear her 


all understand this beautiful and 
noble werk. The Gade symphony was mag- 
nificentiy played. It is impossible to believe 
thatit could be better performed, The airy 
structure of the scherzo was most daintily in- 
terpreted, and the vigorous finale was 
grandly given. There will be no concert next 
week, as the orchestra does not return until 
Sunday. ARTHUR WELD. 


-_—— 


MUSICAL MATTERS, 


The Comic Opera Season at the 
Hollis Street Theatre. 


The Symphony Concert, Mme. Anna 
Steiniger-Clark Soloist—The Piano 
Duet Players, Messrs. Andres and 
Doerner, to Appear Here—‘* Paola’’ 
an Early Attraction at the Park. | 
The programme given at last evening’s 

Bymphony concert, under the direction of 

Mr. Arthur Nikisch, was greatly enjoyed by 
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portunities afforded for sharp con. | 
und effective episodes have been used | 
‘consummate skill in this- composition. 
tells the story of 
a clear and defi- 
le, the leading themes being emt 
n roping with the scenes and ideas 
ed, and all these are elaborated and | 
with admirable skill. The 
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ict the two characters of Lancelot and 


‘Blaine, and the de | aramatic music of the 
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all show 6 stump of genius, 
éar the mark of the born musician. 
charming individuality of the composer 
own thrvughout the poem, and the work 
new evidence of the largeness and 
ith of his musical nature. The value of 
composition was instantly realized by the 
», aud the performance given it under 

gsh’s baton, brought out all its 

utes pold relief. The composer and 
conductor were alike honored 
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‘plause following the conclusion of the work. 
‘The - ce of 


bh Mme. Anna Steiniger- 


a 


“Olark as the solo pianist in Schumano’s 
Bi noforte concerto In A minor, op. 54, was 


Pa, 
bw», 


8 se ond event of the evening, and this 
lented and conscientious player, had a 
ery cordia ception from the audience. 
‘Her perform: nee in the concerto was charac- 
‘ferized by the same merits that she has shown 
“an eaflier appearances here, and she was re- 
generous expression of 
éarers. The symphony 
CG minor ended the even- 


Pip oe Cae phar pe . st 
‘warded with a ve 
‘the approyal of her 
by wad NO. in dtu 
“programme, and the performance of 
‘most enjoyable work marked the 
lighest point of success attained by 
‘Mr. Nikisch since his arrival in this 
“country. The scherzo was given in 
“the daintiest fashion, and the graceful third 
-movem nt layed in the most charming 
Yashion. The tuneful characteristic of the 
‘entire symphony, its remarkably rich tone: 
“golorings and aii its wealih of musical ideas 
‘were finely brought out in. this reading, 
‘and the concert, as a whole, left a very pleas- 
‘antimpression. The orchestra will be away 
‘during the coming week, and the next con- 
‘ert will occur on the 24th lust. 
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merit she Hct 409g totheaudience. There 
‘were many su , 
seats of the hall, and those who are not regular 


titutes for familiar faces in the 


attendants heard a concert which aroused them 
to much enthusiasm. Nothing since the famous 
three-symphony concert has shown the wonde!. 


fal playing of the orchestra and the ability ot 


Mr. Nikisch as a director more than the concert 
of Saturday evening. 

Two numbers only had been assigned to the 
orchestra—the symphonic poem “Lancelot and 


| Blaine,” by the young American composer, Mac- | 


Dowell, and Gade’s Symphony in C minor. The. 
poem is the latest work of the composer that has 
peen published, and it was its first performance 
here. The composition abounds in lively effects 
for the wood-wind particularly, and the several 
themes or motifs are heard conspicuously in dif- 
ferent movements, while through it all isa de- 
velopment of harmony and an absorption on the 
part of the composer in the idea of the poem on 
which itis founded. It was qenacred magnifi- 
cently. The contrast in the different movements, | 
the beautiful crescendos, the shading and the | 
finest passages were all in harmony with tho 
composer. Anovation to Mr. Nikisch and his 
orchestra was followed up until Mr. MacDowell, 
who was seated in the second balcony, was com- 
pelled to bow his ac nowledgments. 

The Gade symphony was a success in every 
‘way, We are informed in the lucid notes of 
Brother Wilson that this symphony delighted 
Mendelssohn more than anything he had heard 

by his orchestra for 
There nota dull moment in the 
entire four movements, and apart from the rich 
coloring and even elaborate evelopment there 
is a melody which appeals to the ordina musi- 
cal auditor. The eonetee An endant no ane 
: ] oteworthy - s regard, an 
specially itavie to Mi. Nikisch to allow the audi- 
encé the op ortunity of hearing it and his broad | 
and masterly read ng of it. e closing move- | 
ment was brought out with spirit and majesty— | 
to bhe strength 2 ge bogs orchestra, and the | 
aicians seemed inspired. 
mys re was a soloist, also, Mme. Anna Stein- 
iger-Clark, who gave Schumann’s paiy Gonceste 
or pianoforte and orchestra. Its not possible 
to commend as ayrong’y the rendition of this 
mber,. either by oe orate? ot, Leting © 
st, and some oO 
gh, eye | nscientiously delivered, but 
was overpowered by the 
d to be little power to 
had a maffled sound. 
d brilliant effect to 
Olark 
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eso amorphous, so lacking in consistency and 


owell: Symphonic Poem, “ 
Mac sed ee ymp 0 Lancelot and 


Schumann: Pianoforte Concerto in A minor. 
Gade: Symphony No.1, in OC minor. 

Mme Anna Steiniger Clark was the pianist. 

Mr. MacDowell’s “Laucelotand Elaine,’ heard 
here for the first time, is a work which gives one 
no little food for reflection. The work shows pretty 
plainly that the composer has passed through the- 
tentative stagein his development, and that he 
can do as nearly what he wants to as most com- 


of executive weakness; one feels throughout that 
Mr. MacDowell did not write it as an experiment, 
to see whether he could do itor not; his mind 
seems to have been quite made up beforehand as 
to what he meant to do, and he evidently felt f 
quite sure that he could do it. In his command 
over his material and over his executive means 
he sbews a fare firmness of hand, and 
one feels quite safe in accepting the work as just 
what be meant to say. And one can recognize at 
once that it shows not only ability, but very con- 
spicucus talent. One only wonders that heshoula 
have cared to write it. Mr. MacDowell has not 
yet passed the age at which a composer's ideals 
are not yet wholly his own, but are, to a great ex- 
tent, embodied in the works and style of some 
older master. This symphonic poem of his 
suggests something that we have been 
thinking of a good deal lately, and this is 
that the agreement between young musicians of 
bis generation and their older confréres who have 
reached middle life on the exact value of prom:-. 
nent composers of the modern school may not be 
quite so thorough as might appear at first sight 
Take men like Raff or Brahms, take Wagner, Liszt 
and Berlioz: aimost all musicians today, save some 
few remaining inveterate classicists who stop at 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, can agree in admir. 
ing them warmly, and in enjoying their works toa 
greater or less extent. And yet there is a shade 
of difference. We have often suspected, anda Mr. 
MacDowell’s ‘Lancelot and Elaine’ makes us 
surer of it than ever, that the rising generation of 
musicians, to which he belongs, often admire the 
great composers of the present ¢ra for certain 
traits that we, who are somewhat olcer, ad- 
mire them in spite of. We admir and 
enjoy them, we recognize their genius, |}ut not 
quite with the heart-wholeness that the yowuger 
men do.’ Mr. MacDowell, for instance, ev de atly 
has a warm sympathy with Raff and with Liszt 
men whom we all can agree in admiring to & Cor- 
tain extent; but, more than this, he plainlig ym- | 
pathizes with them in some of their tend ncie | 
which we are mertly willing to endure. What 
seems to us like a blot on their talent, amply ©x- : 
cuted and comreneated for by other finer traite, | 
but still a blot, seems to him no blot at 
all, but an ornament. He is willing and anx; | 
ious to go with them to all lengths, and 
perhaps even further than they. Take 
this symphonic poem of his; 
cision of style, the evenness with which the com- 
poser attains his ends are all admirable. But, | 


with ali these merits staring us in the face, we 


* We could 


It bears no traces of indecision nor | 


WW. J. 


‘more important essentials that are lacking. 
work is programme music pure and simple, needing a | 
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still find it utterly impossible to put ourselves 


jin 
herence of form, 80 like a rhapsodical improvisa- 
tion. We can not understand how that kind 
of thing can satisfy him, or seem to 
him worth while. It throws its whole 
weight upon certain traits which we are willin: 
to endure in Liszt, but which we heartily wish he 
were free from, and which we can imagine no 
man’s imitating. 

Gade’s admirable first symphony was most brill- 
_jantly played, and made an immense impression. 
not quite Jike the fluctuations 
in tempo in the slow movement; they 
were highly expressive, but they impaired 
the fine serenity of the music, and made 
it too consciously emotional. But, for the 
rest, the symphony was grandly played. Mme. 
Steinizger Clark played the Schumann concerto ia 


} &@wayt!atcan be spoken of with respect; but 


she has not the pbysical strength necessary to 
make the work effective. The next programmeis: | 
Mendelssohn, overture, ‘Die schéne Melusine;’’ 
Weber, air from ‘Euryapthe;” Grieg, suite, ‘Peer 
Gynt;” Dvorak, songs with pianoforte; Schr- | 


mann, symphong No. 2in E flat (Rhenisb). 
inch will be the singer. feat 


MUSICAL. 0 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


opened with Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s Symphonic Poem, 


‘Lancelot and Elaine,” op. 25, which had not been heard | 
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at these concerts before. Itisa an artistic bit of work, 
admirably scored, and technically is clean cut, able 


and scholarly. 


That it is especially edifying as 


music was not made apparent to us on a {first 


influence is 
and tone, color and 
are made to 


hearing. The Liezt 
suggested in it, 
trasta in effect 


sudden con 
do service for 
The 


commentary to make its meaning clear at every Stage 
of its progress. Without such commentary, It is utterly 
upmeaning, for it has no connected musical flow, anu 
no form to make it coherent. The general ¢ffect is 
that ot a rhapsodic improvisation upon the suggeetions 
of the story, and i would doubtless 
good tone coloring for a stage presentation of the 
poem, but, standing alone and upon ite own sugees 
tiveness, it says anything or nothing at all. There are 
several impressive moments In the massive effects of the 
score, aud, as we have said, the work is musicianly and 
{a creditable to the skill and the ability of the composer. 
It «ae beautifully played, and was listened to with at- 
tentive Interest, meeting with great applause at its end, 
the composer being forced to bow his acknowledgments 
from the upper gallery in response to the recognition 
attending bis work and himself. The symphony was 
Gade’s in C-minor, Ne. 1, which was splendidly and 
brilliantly interpreted. by Mr. Nikisch; in fact, we 
cannot recall a finer reading and performance Ol this 
work than were given to it Iss night. Jt was one of 
Niki-ch’s successes ¢f the season. The audante 

was exqleitely rendered and the finale with @ power 
and impetucelty that were as strong as they were lip 

pressive. The soloist was Madame Anna Stciniger- 
Clark, who played Schumann's concerto with 

sincere feeling, and on the whole with ex-. 
cellent technical finish, but luck of physical 

power on the part of the — uriit marre:!— 
her obvious good intention. M ‘dam CGiark waa ihver: 


its brilliancy, its de- | ally applauded and recailed. A‘ the next concert Men- 
~delasohn’s ‘‘Melusine” overture, Grieg’a sulie “Pte 
Gynt” (first time), and Schumann’s Symphony in E fla’ 


‘Pre 


willbe played. Mr. W.d. Winch Is to be the soloist. 


very strongly 


stil) 


provide | 
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_ compositions performed ‘was Mr. E, A. Mac- |}; BBO Pymapme ny Contert. The programme of the thirteenth concert was: | °f thing can satisfy him, or seem to 
“‘Powell’s symphonic poem, “Lancelot and | Mr. Nikisch has begun the last half of the MacDowell:,, Symphonic Poem, “Lancelot and J Wii VO) vee nits which we are willie, 

| Elaine,” op. 26, which had its first hearing in | series of concerts with a programme that proved sdiamenn:: Pianoforte Concerto in A minor a6 upon certain traits which we are willis: 

| ‘this country on this oecasion, It belongs to | to be as successful as any that he has given | Gade: Symphony No. 1, in C minor. : to endure in Liszt, but which we heartily wish he 
the more recént period of this composer, hav- | during the season. Not only were the selections Mme Anna aperniges Clark was the pianist. were free from, and which we can imagine no | 
{ing been written only three years ago at Weis- | novelties, to some extent—at all events they Mr. MacDowell’s “Laucelotand Elaine,” heard || ™av’s imitating. 

‘paden, where it was first producéé, ‘The sub- were not familiar—but they had in them the here for the first time, is a work which gives one Gade’s admirable first symphony was most brill- | 


i 
| 
| fect of sennyson’s “Jdyll” lends itself to merit of giving pleasure to the audience. There no little food for reflection. The work shows pretty iantly played, and made an immense impression. 
! 
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; 
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7 were many substitutes for familiar faces in the plainly that the composer has passed through the-/ We could not quite Jike the fluctuations 
SMT censien. ah Mr. 0 bg esis seats of the hall, and those who are not regular tentative stage in his development, and thathe | in ‘tempo in the slow movement; they 
b ‘himself 5 a owell | attendants heard a concert which aroused them can do as nearly what he wants toas mostcom- |} were highly expressive, but they impaired 

shown mse to e&, and |tomuch enthusiasm. Nothing since the famous posers can. It bears no traces of indecision nor {| the fine serenity of the music, and made 


has 
‘the opportunities afforded for Sharp Con- | three-s h + has sh th of executive weakness; one feels throughout that |} it too conscious) 
trasts and effective episodes have been used | -symphony concert has shown the wonde7« | ‘ 5 . nsciously emotional. But, for the 
‘with consummate skill in teas -oomeusition. ful playing of the orchestra and the ability ot Mr. MacDowell did not write it as an experiment, || Test, the symphony was grandly played. Mme. 


| ‘Mr. MacDowell’s poem tells the story of | Mr. Nikisch as a director more than the concert to see whether he could do itor not; his mind || Steinizer Clark played the Schumann Coacerto ia 
| ennyson’s characters in a clear and deti- | of Saturday evening. seems to have been quite made up beforehand as |} 4 way tiatcan be spoken of with respect; but 
? 


| Bite style, the leading themes being /emk- Two numbers only had been assigned to the | to what he meant to do, and he evidently felt { she bas not the physical strength necessary to 
| portrase d. and all these are Nchmented pg orchestra—the symphonic poem “Lancelot an d | quite sure that he could do it. In his command make the work effective. The next programmeis: 
rke ; 


| seoat with admirable skill. The | Elaine,” by the young American composer, Mac- | over his material and over his executive means || Mendelssohn, overture, “Die schéne Melusine;” 
- motifs usedfas descriptive ot King Arthur’s || Dowell, and Gade’s Symphony in C minor. The he shews a rare firmness of hand, and || Weber, air from ‘‘Euryanthe;” Grieg, suite, “Peer 


| court, the tournamer h | : : i i i ’ , 
lig Nap 1-day hr pg pee Bgl poem is the latest work of the composer that has port Ay A sate a in ee the work as just || Gynt;” Dvorak, songs with pianoforte; Schu- 
| Blaine, and the strong dramatic music of tne peen published, and it was its first performance eant to say. And one can recognize at / mann, symphong No. 2 in E flat (Rhenish). Mr 

| wor all show the stamp of genius, f here. The composition abounds in lively effects once that it shows not only ability, but very con- W. J. Winch will be the singer. 


r the mark of the born musician. { for the wood-wind particularly, and the several spicucus talent. One only wonders that heshould 


he charming individuality of the composer } themes or motifa are heard conspicuously in dif- ™ | have cared to write it. Mr. MacDowell has not 7 
ay replay hout vey et and the igs | ferent movements, while through it all isa de- © | yet passed the age at which a composer's ideals | MUSICAL. 
“@ new evidence of the largeness std | velopment of harmony and an absorption on the are not yet wholly his own, but are, to a great ex- E —_— 


of his musical nature. The value of | part of the composer in the idea of the poem on tent, embodied in the works and style of some 


| ‘the composition was instantly realized by the The Boston Symphony Concert. 


which itis founded. It was endered magnifi- 


udience, aud the performance given it under older waster. This symphonic f his | ) 
cently. The contrast in the different movements, ymp poem oO is | Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestr: 
the beautiful crescendos, the shading and the. suggests something that we have been ymp y Orchestra 


uties in bold reiief. The composer and | ~ ie A hsp) 
the conductor were alike honored by the ap- finest passages were all in harmony with the thinking of a good deal lately, and this is 


| | 

| 

A to Mr, Nikisch and hi 

| plause following the conclusion of the work. composer. An ovation to Mr, Nikigan aoe well S| that the agreement between young musicians of 
b 


Mr. Nickish’s baton, brought out all its 
opened with Mr. E. A. MacDowell’s Symphonic Poem, 


‘Lancelot and Elaine,” op. 25, which had not been heard 
at these concerts before. Itis an artiatic bit of work, 


admirably scored, and technically is clean cuf, able | 
and scholarly. That it is especially edifying as) 
music was not made apparent to us on a firet 
hearing. The lJLiezt influence is very strongly | 
suggested in it, anu tone, color and sudden con | 
trasta in effect are made to do service for still | 
more important essentials that are lacking. The | 
work is programme music pure and simple, needing a 
commentary to make its meaning clear at every Stage 
of its progress. Without such commentary, it. 18 utterly 
upmeaning, for it has no connected musical flow, anu 
no form to make it coherent. The general ¢ffect is 
that of arbapsodic improvisation upon the suggections 
of the story, and it would doubtless provide 
good tone coloring for a stage presentation of the 
poem, but, standing alone and upon its own sugees 
tiveness, itsays anything or nothing at all. ‘There are | 
several impressive moments im the maselve effects of the | 
score, and, as we have said, the work is musicianly and 
ia creditable to the skilland the ability of the composer. 
It vas beautifully played, and was listened to with at 
tentive Interest, neeting with great a pplause at its end, 
the composer being forced lo pow his acknowledgments 
from the upper gallery in response to the recognition 
attending bis work and himself. The symphony ws 
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Uf tie ae verto iteel ana eee abe the ’ | all, but an ornament. He is willing and anx. sincere feeling, and on the whole with ex- 


ag : cellent technical finish but lack of  plisysica) 
work itself was plea b lence. | It ious to go with them to all lengths, and aoe on ‘the part of the. urii t marre:! 
is worthy of note that M y h ee the | , perhaps even further than they. Tak* jy obvious good intention. Madam Ciark was lhoer 
score before him in the directo 5 this symphonic poem of his; its brilliancy, its de- , ally applauded and recailed. A‘ the next concert Men- 
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j Take men like Raff or Brahms, take Wagner, Liszt 
er perform: nce in the concerto was charac- | Mendelssohn more than anything he had heard ’ g 


when it was_first bexen uv by orchestra for and Berlioz: aimost all musicians today, save some 
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terized by the same merits thatshe has shown | Pep earsal. There is nota dull moment in the || few remaining inveterate classicists who stop at 


in earlier appearauces here, and she was re- 4 

| ‘warded wid a very generous expression of entire four movements, and apart from the rich § | Mendelssohn and Schumann, can agree in admir 
@ approval of her hearers. The symphony coloring and even elaborate development there ie in Cekinie, anil ps iele ote ie 

- Gade, No. 1, in C minor ended the even- is a melody which appeals to the or inary musi- u y, and in enjoying their works toa 
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aa AL MATTERS. Qa 
The Symphony—New Work By Mr Ma 
~ Dowell—Mme: Clark as Soloist. __ 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge for the 


* 


; ae a ita 


‘programme that Mr. Nikisch prepared for 


melt a Al CCl lll LL 


the 13th symphony concert in Music Hall 
on Saturday evening, that whatsoever it 
may have lacked in importance was almost 
wholly reconciled by the beauty ef pro- 
portion, and excellent adjustment of its 
very enjoyable parts. The chief 
feature of interest was a ‘“‘symphonie 
poem’’ composed by E. A. MacDowell 
In calling his work a “‘symphonic poem”’ 
—based as itis upon the suggestions of 
Tennyson’s ‘“‘Klaine’—Mr. MacDowell 
would seem to have followed in the wake 
of Liszt and other musicians of the 
“higher development”’ school. With what 
literary justification, however, the term 
symphonic poem has been used in this 
connection is by no means clear. True the 
word poetry hasa very wide latitude of 
meaning, yet it may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether any such mixed up meta. 
phor as the one in quest. did 
not originate as a mere caic -phrase. 


i 


eeived as the most optimistic admirer of — 
the composer could wish, and joining in 


the applause as ardently as any in the 
audience were some of the best known 
artists and amateurs. ; 
The soloist for Sechumann’s A minor 
pianoforte concerto was Mme. Anna 
Steiniger-Clark. The artist played the 
work with all that purity of technique and 
artistic refinement for which she is justly 
noted, yet the performance throughout 
was so delicately Chopinesque as to seem 


quite inconsistent with the breadth and 


virility of Schumann’s noble themes. The 
' concert ended~with Gade’s admirable 


symphony in C minor. The orchestra 


_ played exceptionally well. C. L. Capen, 


a a 


SYMPHONY ECHOES, 


| A New Descriptive Poem, a Schu- 


Be this as it may, it is none thai .ss clear — 


that, while the work can be favor .bly con- 


| sidered from almost any other standpoint 


than that of its pretensions, it siiould be 


_ackrowledged for the composer that not 
even the most analytical scholarship of 


any musician can be expected to enter the 
domain of poetry as the actual poets 
think and feelinit. Itis for this reason 
possibly that one finds in his 
‘‘poem’’ that the composer has sim- 


ply been mastered by impressions and 


that these impressiens are by no means 
intuitive but susceptible, by no means 
logical but reflective, and not so invari- 
ably actual as visionary. Extrinsically 
considered much of Mr. MacDowell’s work 
isadmirable. Thereis a noticeable ab- 
sence of an incoherent and overcrowded 
score, although it cannot be said for his 
themes themselves that they are either so 
clearly laid down or so logically treated as 
one might wish. Justas the interest in 
alnvost any one of the motives seems about 
to grow to a fine climax, there is encoun- 
tered the aggravating disappointment of 
a delightful antecedent motive being 
followed by a wholly illogical consequent. 

In other respects the work is exceedingly 
well made. It mainly consists of a kaleido- 


nies,and equally charming progressions 
and resolutions, which appear to have 


originated the very themes themselves, 


and not to have been influenced by them. 
Ergo the thematic development by itself 
considered is often obscure and seldom 
either musical or pleasing. In brief, 
Mr. Mae Dowell’s ‘‘symphonic poem”’ 
is not. without many beauties, 
but these are for the most 


mann Concerto and Gade’s First 
Symphony Heard in Music Hall. 


A delicate and poetic work is E. «. Me- 
Dowell’s “Launcelot and Elaine,” which 


{opened Mr. Nikisch’s programme yester- 
' day. It is a musical setting, of course, of 
{| Tennyson’sidyl; and much of the spirit of 


| with wonderful smoot 


the poem actuates this effective orchestral 
novelty. In the best sense, Mr. McDowell’s 
symphonic poem is a “descriptive” work, 
and the Boston Symphony orchestra in- 
terprets all its themes ‘with dainti- 
ness and skill. The beautiful Schumann 


concerto for piano forte was interpreted by 

me. Anna Clark Steiniger. o more 
sympathetic artist ever performed this 
master work here. She hasa keen appre- 
ciation of the delicacy and poetic quality 


{that are socharacteristic of the CORCSESE 


and she possesses alsoa remarkable sk1) 
in setting forth thesecharacteristics. There 
is something lacking in power and fire 
in Mme, Steiniger Clark’s playing, | 
yet as a_ whole her __ performance 
is so imbued with the masters 
spirit that is delightful to follow. For the 
most part the orchestral accompaniment 
was admirably balanced and subordinated, 
Gade’s noble symphony in C minor, given 
. noe anc a pices 
appreciation of the peculiar charm 0 
work, ended the 13th concert. It made 
a most favorable impression; the scherzo 
and the andantino were followed by very 
warm applause. This week's programme 
opens with Mendelssghn’s ‘‘Melusine” Over: | 


i ith Schumann’s"*Rhenish” 
scopic arrangement of charming harmo- | Mre and closes w 


symphony. An Ibsen flavor may be im- 


parted to the concert, for Griegs’ suite 
Peer Oynt” is one ot the selections, It 1s. 


here. Mr, W. J. Winch _willsing an) 
aria from Weber’s “Euryanthe”’ and four | 
songs by Dvorak (pronounce. if you please, 
Vorshak) with piano accompaniment. 
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SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


ee 


XIV. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25TH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. ‘‘Melusina.”’ 
WEBER. ROMANCE. ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ 


GRIEG. SUITE. ‘Peer Gynt.”’ op. 46. 
DAYBREAK. 
THE DEATH OF AASE. 


ANITRA’S DANCE. 
IN THE HALLS OF THE KING OF THE DOVRE MOUN- 


TAINS. (The imps are chasing Peer Gynt.) 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 


SONGS wItH PIANO. 
a) “I CHANT MY LAY.” 
b) “HARK, HOW MY TRIANGLE.” 
c) “Sones MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME.” 
d) “Cioupy Hrieuts oF TATRA DARING FALCON 


HAUNTETH.”’ 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat. (Rhenish). op, 97. 


Vivace.—Molto moderato.—Andante.— Religioso.— Vivace, 


SOLOIST: 


MR. WILLIAM J. WINCH. 


Piano used is a Chickering. 


The 
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Tue FOURTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Mendelssohn.....-..--++++----Overture, ‘*‘Melusina” 
Weber. eeeeeteeeee eee eee - Romance from ‘‘Kuryanthe” 
Griegersecesceesesceceeee DUite, ‘Peer Gynt,’’ op. 46 
“Daybreak.” | 
“The Death of Aase.”’ 
‘*‘Anitra’s Dance.’ 
“In the Halls of the King of the Dovre Moun- 
tains.”’ 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Dvorak. .cccccccccccccccccccssccee ONES with Piano 
‘‘T chant my Lay.” . 
(b) ‘Hark, how my Triangle.’’ 
(c) ‘Songs my Mother taught me.” 
(d) “Cloudy Heights of Tatra daring Falcon 
haunteth.”’ | 
Schumann..........-Symphony No. 38, in E-flat, op. 97 


The charming Melusina overture was roughly 
handled last Saturday. The mermaid was not 
wooed with gentle caresses and honeyed words ; 
violent hands were laid upon her, as though she 
were a woman of the Sabines. Where was the 


mysterious and dreamy beauty of the opening | 
measures? Who would have thought that Men- 


delssohn had marked them pianissimo ? 

And next to Mr. Nikisch, the first clarinet 
player was chiefly blamable. This gentleman at 
his first appearance, when he played in the ‘*Ros- 
amunde”’ music of Schubert, made a very favor- 
able impression. Since ihe first concert he has 
steadily worked to remove that impression. We 
may well be proud of the oboes, flutes and bas- 


soons of the orchestra; but it is not to be denied | 


that the first clarinet is a weaker member. 

Nor can the peculiar genius of Mr. Nikisch be 
seen in his direction of such works as this over- 
ture. He seems unhappy unless he ‘‘rides in the 
whirlwind and directs the storm.” Repose, the 


‘quiet beauty of insinuation, delicacy of touch 


and treatment, these qualities seem abhorrent to 
his nature. By birth and education his is a the- 
atrical nature; and when he has to deal with the 
theatrical in music he is admirable, most admir-’ 
able; but the hot and feverish air of the play- 
house soon becomes insupportable. 

The suite of Grieg is taken from the music 
written for the stage version of ‘‘Peer 
Gynt,” the extraordinary poem of Ibsen. 
Of the four numbers. the first and second are 
musically the most interesting; the second is 
beautiful, and it -was exceedingly well played, 
for the strings so carefully drilled by Mr. 
Gericke have not yet lost their cunning. The 
dance of Anitra is not so original, and the last 
movement is vulgar and noisy. Asa whole the 
music of this suite is like unto the gracefully 
rounded sentences of a speaker who has nothing 
to say. It is fair theater-musicr, and while it 
may be appropriate and effective in the theater, 
where it accompanies the play, it is out of place 
when included in the program of a symphony 
concert. 

And the cymbal and the drum deligkted the 


they shouted for joy. At last they were really 


pleased; at last they heard that which they - 


could understand. And it was as if they said 
one unto the other, ‘‘Come now let us no longer 


imagine vain things; let us no longer preten to. 
admire that which wearies us; let us show 


openly our delight in_ that which appeals to us 
and fits our nature. Let us be honest; and let 
us hear this thing again.”” Mr, Nikisch, perhaps 
amused at the preference shown for Barabbas, 
yielded all too willingly to the people’s cry. 
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~ Little or no attention was paid to any 
composer’s expression-marks in the first move- 
ment of the Schumann symphony. It was 
played with a rush and a bang. The other 
movements were treated with more respect, 
the wonderfully solemn ‘‘Religioso” movement 
_was well played. Schumann originally wrote a 
, Short explanation of this movement and after- 
wards struck it out, saying that in the absence 
of a text the hearers could not indulge in pre- 
sterous comparisons. 
-” Mr. William J. Winch was the soloist. His rich 
and sympathetic voice was under his control: and | 
_ by his personal magnetismhe almost succeeded in 
, making the songs of Dvorak endurable. For 
songs, with the possible exception of the third, | 
they are not; nor are they dramatically effective | 
if you regard them as a species of recitative. 
They do not soothe; they do not haunt; they | 
incite hysteria; they suggest, in fact they de- 
mand—an anti-spasmodic. ‘The accompaniments, 
often harsh and at times obtrusive, were played 
by Mr. Nikisch. | 


MUSICAL. 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 
The four‘eenth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra opened wi h Mendelssuhn’s *Melusina” over- 
ture, which Mr. N kisch real with fine poetic feeling, 


and bringing out cearly many strong points that 
are generally ncglected. Both in conception 

and execution the performance was exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Four extracts from Grieg’s music 
to Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” were heard on _ this 
occasion forthe ftrst time at these concerts; though 
they had been heard at some of the summer Concerts iu 
Music Hall. The se‘ections were called respectively 
“Daylight,” “The Deith of Aase,” ‘Antira’s Dance,” 
ard *‘In the Halls ot the King of the Dovre Mountains.” 
They are all pretty,but ves y slight in construction jin fact 
they are miserly in idea, Lut lavish In harmony and in- 
strumentation. Each coneists of abouteight bars work- 
ed over and over agaip, and repeated in various 
keys until further repetition would become almost ludi- 
crous. They are eracefal, however, and calculated to 
please the popular taste. The dance is very qnaint and | 
dainty, with a novel and curious effect of a pizzicato— 
crescendo. The closing number works the eight bars. 
of which it consists to very tatters, and winds up with, 
several cymbal ciashes and orchestral noise, over, 
which the audience went wild, applauding the clap-trap | 
effect with such persis'ent enthusiasm that Mr. | 
Nikisch found a repetition inevitable, and 60, 
granted the first encure of the season. It was 

a. mournful comment on the taste of a symphony 

concezt audience. The whole ended witha magnificent 


| rendering of Schumann’s ‘‘Rhenish” symphony ; in fact 
the clearest, most satisfying and most masterly inter- 


pretation the work hus ever reccived here. From be- 
ginning to end it was pericct and brought out more 
beauties in the symphony and more coherency than had 
ever been broughtoutin any previous performance of 
it that we have listened to in Music Hall. It was one of 
Mr. Nikisca’s trlumphs. The soloist was Mr. WwW. J 
Winch, who sang Acolar’s lovely romance from Weber’s 
“Buryanthe,” with great beauty of expression, rising in 


the last stanza io impressive power. Later he 
people, and at the end of the fourth number « 


fang the group of sopgs by Dvorak, which he 
has made popular here, and which he inter- 
prets with such admirable — taste and with 
so keen a sympathy with thelr character. 
Ine «6was)6«6accompanicd§ on the plano by Mr. 
Nikisch with exquisite skill, both in polnt of stvie and 
technique. Mr Winch was ardently applauded atter 
each eftort of the evening, and recalled twice after the 
aria and the group of songs. The programme for the 
next concert 1s Prelade and Fugue, Bach-Abert; ** 0 
das Vaterlanu,” symphony by Raff, first time in Boston, 
and Wagner’s “Huldiguogs March.” There will be no 
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. very. cert in that city. Itis from the pen of 
! jy one a ee! “Cloudy Heights of a aring ; tinguished composer and critic, Richard. 
twhaadls es ad rn oo e Sofeeauionee - Falcon Haunteth”....e,..++:++++Dvorak - ~Perger, and its closing rere ag . are offer 
‘with Bo ha au li pris s shown | ‘Symphony No, 3, in E flat tvenists op. here in literal.transiation as_ bei ivaation 
Se ey ia > pare ‘ at 3 OT ease yeeceeeeeeeeeeeees ee bChUM ann | larly appliga to the present si ation sna 
The Melusina overture is by no means one of Boston: eer meas a Ha) 
sina | ag s ctors and mu 
Mendelssohn’s greater works, but Mr. Nikisch Fe ‘As h gobs dl been said, condnetors if dn _s 
gaveita smooth, artistic and interesting read- hearis and nerves... Such an 
ing, Mr. Winch has perhaps never sung bet- | ; ul hg or of attention as the when | 
‘ter in his life: his rendering of both the , 


romance and the songs was little short o 
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, even the most ent A public LG 
perfect, It is a liberal education iN) which is not Sitlamed to the, point of stormy 
the evasive art of musical phrasing tof, avplause upon hearing the Kara t eee 
‘hear such really beautiful singing, The fact’{ but on the contrary enwr in ‘no 


that Mr. Winch can sing so well makes iv a}I | silence, Coats tahoe io ty ds gsserve ea 
the more regrettable that one should sd” faci, it is becoming the ee ry ety 


‘p a parasing aaa | | seldom hear him, and also that when he does.| people not to allow themsely 
ful measures sing he should so persistently confine himself | to enthusiasm and applause. “rns 


riticism. 2, and h s voice was | to these same gypsy songs. It is probably. true Cegerees Ning Meat oe peuple got, the ‘cote . 
EN te ve that h e easily that no one—certainly in this country—0an | tne contrary, they go iv order to haye “bee: 
of his audience, as sing them~so well as he does: but that is no j there’ and to be ame to chasies phone) af } 
n of his abilities as_ reason that he should sing them over and over { wards. Every school | 


the difference between major and 
c sda was. ended, It again, Mr. Winch was warmly applauded, dey yehe gt in her reserved seat feeling lik : a 


Te ) sel and small wonder, for there can hardly have littie Hauslick [the most celebra Vien 
It t ngeneay a singer better’ been a dissenting voice as to the unusual jin fact Kuropean —critic] and” | 
orrec interpretation of pleasure which he gave. Mr. Nikisch ap} in a loud voice Noy ONY. pflcr bot area ae ae 
We ‘Dyorak than Mr. peared at this concert in a new light, and won | the performanc® ensivie : 


-increasing habit which every “sens 
fresh laurels. He accompanied the Dvorak | yerson 1s bound to roundly condemn 


7 & ay y in sympathy with thelr | SONS, and his work was a perfect revelation | from the ridiculous impression eget 
ore atc an «i i and equal © | inthe immensely difficult art of accompani- | exist for the public, This is wget | 


, Character! : artist exists for art alone, 
aif ‘Meulti - presen nt. Mr ) ment. He hasa fine piano technique, and of thing that he is not able - to live. cb 
, “all _ “songs fo a eourse his sympathetic musical nature is 4] co-vice of the Muses without beit 
. ay cut » 


cial | great help to thesinger. Certain itis that the | for the material necessities o ut 
‘My. Symphony audience has seldom if ever had | the protection, of some stupid coer conce 


; +3 ‘ai er,’' As a matter of “— to be 
opportunity to listen to such artistic and inter- ‘tauste lovee, at a fine artistic 3 pe formance 
esting accompaniments. The Grieg suite was | 4) honor, which is appreciated by eve 
played here last summer at the popular con- | cultured person who has a real unt derstan ng 
certs, and it must be confessed that it belongs | for art.” — ; Weep ee, 
rather to thatclass of musical entertainment . ARTE ee ee | 


than to the more elevated atmosphere “ The fouriee ; ay Symphony, concert was simply 
the Symphony conceris. It is skilfully | and absolutely exquis en - 
een” in sis at times both original ture, ‘‘ Melusina,” was played as Mendelssohn’s 


10,0 SUE ; , a ten- 
a CC nparatt > Der | and brilliant effects are obtained from mae ene Oe eee has 7 nt we § Mr. 
Shea coer i 0 : the orchestra, but its subject matter is - Nikisch has been accused of at Sorte Ot ee to 
er “Pops” t the cidedly vulgar and trivial. This is especially | things, from resting his le 
true of the: last movements, which bears the slaughtering a mecmoven eypeeny ge bs sa 
r : Gynt.” | Performance he certainly pr 
tile, “The Imps Are Chasing Peer Gyn orchestra has not retrograded un under his rule. 
This movement is a specimen of the populat | The appearance of Mr. William J. Winch was ~ 
style of theatrical entr’acte music, and yet it | another wholly delightful event. Can any one Ny 
pleased the public and, ménabile dictul Mr. | s8y WBE 88, £0 hed nae YE wa teat to 
Nikisech gave way and repeated it! This1$] jisten to his artistic rendering of the romanza 
gertainly an unfortunate precedent, and the from “ Euryanthe ” and the group of Jvorak 


fact that so vulgar a “tune” should have been songs. The orchestral suite, ‘“‘ Peer Gynt” {o (op. 


ves disastrous | 26), by Grieg, was splendidly ven. 
od ese peg a gp ae of oar’ ibe break 7 movement is very sweet and pastoral’ n 


lauded Symphony audience. The Rhenish character; the funeral march, “ Death of Aase”’ 


b muted strings), is full of solemn character. 
y was most beautifully played. Mr, The third movement is an odd and pretty dance, 


‘Rieke asa Schumann interpreter is almost | suggestive of Norse festivals, and the last move- 
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as Local Attractions—Events of the- 


_ Week—The Stetson ‘*Gondoliers’’— 
i Andres and Doerner’s Boston Debut. | 
"Phe appearance of Mr. William J. Winch, 
tenor, as soloist at last evening’s concert by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, made a very 
pleasing event of the season, and his personal 
“popularity with Boston audiences was shown 
‘most prominently in the welcome given him 
“upon his entrance. He chose as his numbers 
on the programme the “Romance” from We- 
‘per’s “Euryanthe,” and the four songs by 
Dvorak, (a) “1 Chant My Lay,” (b) “Hark, 
How My Triangle,” (c) ‘Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” (d) “Cloudy Heights of Tatra 
Daring Falcon Haunteth.” His singing was 
most satisfying in each of his appearances, 
and the perfection of his mastery of the 
vocal art was shown in all his work’ 
In the “Romance” his phrasing and 
@elivery of the tuneful measures 
fairly disarmed criticism, and his voice was 
“usec with such fauitiess taste that he easily 
commanded the attention of his audience, as 
well as a grand recognition of his abilities as 
‘asinger when the selection was ended. It 
would be difficult to name a singer better 
qualified to give a correct interpretation of 
the group of songs by Dvorak than Mr. 
‘Winch. These songs go for little, save when 
‘gung by one fully in sympathy with their 
peculiar characteristics and equal to 
the mavy difficulties they present. Mr. 
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1 y, by Schumann, ended it. Next 
Baturd: the rogramme will be: “Prelude — 


-» Bach-Albert: symphony, “An 


vd 
Das Vateriand, 
here), and the 
Wagner. 


Winch sung all the songs delight- — 


fully, giving especial pleasure, however, 
an the “Songs My Mother. Taught 


“Me,” which was a gem of vocal art as given 
‘by this most talented artist. ‘he difficult 
accompaniments tothe Dvorak songs were 
eos with admirable taste by Conductor 

ikisch, who complimented the singer by 
making his debut, as an accompanist, in 
these concerts, on this occasion, and the au- 
dience gracefully recognized his good work 

t the piano. The “Peer Gynt’ suite, by 
Grieg, made a comparative novelty, having 
its first completely satisfactory performance 
‘at this concert. Those who heard it played 
at the summer “Ponps’’ under the aisad- 
Van incidental to the summer concerts 


had ali their anticipations concerning its Te-— 


“hearing fully realized, and Conductor N ikisch 


i 
} 
| 


made nv more opal success than in | 


fts performance. For the first time this 
season the string band repeated its work in 
sarlier went under Mr“Gericke, and the re- 
“‘marka»ie beauty of the: work done by 
ms division of the orchestra In the 
‘suite charmed - all who heard — the 
! : is a most fasclnat- 

and the rapt attention 

roved how much 

iences enjoy the lighter music which 

seldom given a place in_ these 

mmes. The last movement, descrip- 

‘the chasing of “Peer Gynt,” created 


» Raff (for the first time 
“Huldigung’s March,’ by 
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- Mr. Nikisch has -returned from the sécond. 


trip along the Atlantic coast, crowned with, tra also seemed imbued with great fervor, 


new honors, and with the orchestra in a better 


condition than ever. The disastrous effect of 
ja grippe seemed to have wholly passed away, 
as the tollowing programme was most su- 
perbly played on Saturaay evening: 
Overture—“Melusina”.:......-Mendelssohn 
Romance—"EKuryanthe”’.......++.+++ Weber 
Suilte—"*Peer Gynt,” Op. 46. --++eeeeees Grieg 
: AS eb \ime at these concerts. ) 
Songs with piano—a. “Il Chant My Lay.” 
b. “Hark How My Triangle.” c. 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” d. 
“Cloudy Heights of Tatra Daring 
Falcon Haunteth”’....e..++++---eDvorak 
Symphony No, 3, in E flat (Rhenish), op. 
Tic be Oh 6 0:06.64 34a¥6 260 00:46 CCD 
The Melusina overture is by no means one of 
Mendelssohn’s greater works, but Mr. Nikisch 
gaveita smooth, artistic and interesting read- 
uve, Mr. Winch has perhaps never sung bet- 
ter in his life: his rendering of both the, 
romance and the songs was little short of 
perfect. It is a liberal education in 
the evasive art of musical phrasing to 
hear such really beautiful singing. The fac 
that Mr. Winch can sing so well makes iv ajl | 
the more regrettable that one should so 
seldom hear him, and also that when he does. | 


‘sing he should so persistently confine himself 
to these same gypsy songs. It is probably true | 


that no one—certainly in this country—can | 
sing them so wellas he does: but that is no | 
reason that he should sing them over and over { 
arain, Mr. Winch was warmly applauded, | 
and small wonder, for there can hardly have 
been a dissenting voice as to the unusual 
pleasure which he gave. Mr. Nikisch ap- 
peared at thisconcert in a new light, and won 
fresh laurels. He accompanied the Dvorak | 
songs, and his work was a perfect revelation 


inthe immensely difficult art of accompani- 
ment. He hasa fine piano technique, and of 


course his sympathetic musical nature is a 
gsreat help to thesiuger. Certain it is that the 
Symphony audience has seldom if ever had 
opportunity tolisten to such artistic and inter- 
esting accompaniments. The Grieg suite was 
played here last summer at the popular con- 
certs, and it must be confessed that it belongs 
rather to thatclass of musical entertainment 
than to the more elevated atmosphere of 
the Symphony concerts. It is skilfully 
scored, in fact at times both original 
and brilliant effects are obtained from 
the orchestra, but its subject matter is de- 
cidediy vulgar and trivial. ‘This is especially 
true of the: last movements, which bears the 
title, “Lhe Imps Are Chasing. Peer Gyut.”’ 
This movement is a specimen of the popular 
style of theatrical entr’acte music, and yet Jt 
pleased the public and, mirabile dictul Mr. 
Nikisch gave way and repeated it! Thisis 
gertainly an unfortunate precedent, and the 
fact that so vulgara ‘‘tuue” should have been 


' so buisterously redemanded gives disastrous 


indications as to the real taste of our much 
lauded Symphony audience. ‘The Rhenish 


symphony was most beautifully played. Mr. 
Nikisch as a Schumann interpreter is almost 


‘ aR et iia 
‘noble and elevated 

DvD any fina " 7 V e Pe 
and played in such @ manner that any Grit. 
-icism would be absurdly captious, Lhe oreches- - 


and the whole symphony was grandly per. 
formed, 

These concerts theraselves 4nd the methods 
and ideas of our new conductor have given 
rise to a great deal of criticistn, some of which © 


} has been bitter and acrimonious. Not only > 


the critics and musicians but pretty well the 
whole public has taken part in the discussion 
on one side or the other, irrespective of 
whether they kKuew anything about music or 
not. Lhe last number of the Musikalische 


' Rundschau, published in Vienna, con!ains a 


fine criuicism of the fourth Philharmonic con- 


certin that city. Itis from the pen of the dis- 


tinguished composer and critic, Richard von 
Perger, and its closing paragraphs are offered 
here in literal translation as being particu- 
larly appli¢a to the present situation in 
Boston: 

"As hag oft@n beeu said, conductors «znd Mus 
sicians a#e uot—God be praised —machines, but 
artisis with heads, hearis and nerves. Such an 


-evideutennui and lack of attention as the audi- 


ence showed at the last Philharmonicis certain 
to have a discouraging and relaxing effect upon 


even the most enthusiastic players. A public 


which is not inflamed to the point of stormy 
applause upon hearing the Egmunt overture; 
but on the contrary enwraps itself in ‘noble’ 
silence, does not, in truth, deserve. to hear 


-such splendid tone-poems, As a matter of 


fact, it is becoming the ‘fashion’ with most 
people not to allow themselves. to be led 
to enthusiasm and applause. This is be- 
cause only very few people go to the concerts 
to really enjoy the artistic performances; on 
the contrary, they go ip order to haye ‘been | 


' there’ and to be able to chatter about it after. | | 


wards. Every school girl who has. hardly || 
learned the difference between major and 
minor sits in her reserved svat feeling like a 


. little Hauslick [the most celebrated Viennese— || 
‘in fact Kuropean —criiic] and criticises 
ipa loud voice not only after but even during | 


the performances. this disagreeable but | 
ever-increasmmg habit which every sensible — 
person is bound to roundly condemn arises | 
from the ridiculous impression that artists 
exist for the public. This is simply not true! 
The artist exists tor art alone, and it is a sad 
thing that he is notable to hve only in the 
service of the Muses without being dependent 
for the material necessities of existence upon 


‘the protection, of some stupid and concelied 


‘music lover.’ As a matier of fact, to be pres- 
ent as Witness at a fine artistic performance 18 
an honor, which is appreciated by every truly 
cultured person who has a real understanding 
for art.” 

ARTHUR WELD. 


The fourteenth Symphony concert was simply 
and absolutely exquisite. Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture, ‘‘ Melusina,’’ was played as Mendelssohn’s 
music should be. There was an airy grace, a ten- 
derness and sensitiveness, beyond praise. Mr. 
Nikisch has been accused of all sorts of dreadful 
things, from resting his left hand on his hipto 
slaughtering a Beethoven symphony, but in this 
performance he _ certainly prove that the 
orchestra has not retrograded under his rule. 
The appearance of Mr. illiam J. Winch was 
another wholly delightful event. Can any one 
gay why we so seldom have an opportunity to 
hear Boston’s finest tenor? It was a treat to 
listen to his artistic rendering of the romanza 
from “Euryanthe” and the group of Dvorak 
songs. The orchestral suite, ‘* Peer Gynt’? (op. 
26), by Grieg, was splendidly given. The y 
break movement is very sweet*and pastoral in 
character; the funeral march, ‘‘ Death of Aase 
(by muted strings), is full of solemn character. 
The third movement is an odd and pretty dance, 
suggestive of Norse festivals, and the last move- 
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_{ ment, a sort of infernal march, is a bizarre com- 


sition, ‘with the wildest dissonances to which. 
he ear ever listened without shuddering. This 
movement was superbly played. The moderate 


| tempo at the beginning was worked up in a grad- 
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BOSTON SYMPH Y ORCHESTRA. 
° e " 
To, the Editor : 


I would like to know the number of pieces 


Pre itics | 
hw ictal 


ual accellerando to a crashing climax that almost comprising the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


took one’s breath. The audience was wildly en- 
thusiastic. The Shumann Symphony in E flat, 
(the Rhenish) has had four previous perform- 
ances in Boston, three of them in Symphony con- 
certs. Two were given by Mr. Henschel and one 
by Mr. Gericke, and those persons whose religion 
consists mainly of the doctrine of relativity may 
now amuse themselves by comparing the various 
renderings, of course taking for granted that the 
performance of one, five or seven years ago 1s 
uite as fresh in the minds as that of yesterday! 
omparisons aside, this wonderful werk was | 
iven with grand effect. Its beauties were 
rought out with fine discrimination, an? the | 
rendering throughout was dignified, spirited and 


intellectual. 


AT THE “SYMPHONY.” 


Nikisch Returns with a Brillant and 
- Much-Applauded Programme to 
Music Hall. 


- When the proverbip! coldness of a ‘‘pub- | 
‘lie rehearsal audience is 80 far melted that | 
@ programme rumber is re-demanded., it 18 | 
‘small cause for wonder that Mr. Nikisch | 
‘should for once forego his rule, and consent _ 
‘toarepetition. Theselection thus uniquely | 
‘honored at last week’s concert was the — 
‘closing movement in Grieg’s Peer Gynt” 
‘suite. This grotesque but effective setting 
‘forth ofthe way in which the imps of the 
“mountain follow and torment. the hero of 
‘the Norwegian legend, was certainly ad- 
‘mirably done. But the entire suite could 
y have found a more appreciative in- 
‘terpretation. Nikisch’s absolute command 
over hisorchestral resources was most im- 
‘pressively shown. The funeral march was 
‘amarvel in the management of the pian- | 
issimo effects—the “dying away” af the) 
‘theme cuuld not have been given more 
delicately. More and more the musicians 
‘geem to be perfectly swayed by the leader, 
as if the orchestra were but one grand in- 
‘strument, instantly responsive to the mas- 
| Sa Fh touch and thought. 
| overture 


- Mendelssohn’s ‘Melusina” 
‘opened the programme, and Schumanns | 
noble Third symphony in E flat was the | 
‘closing offering. Usually Nikisch is wholly | 
‘admirable in his readings of Schumann. In 
all ovements, excent the “relicioso,” | 

tation was poetic and | 

gree. But in presenting | 


essions of the grand | 


and what they are, if you can furnish the in- 
formation ? 
New York. AARON M. BENT, 
(The orchestra is made up as follows: Sixteen 
first violins, fourteen second violins, twelve 
violas, nine ’cellos, eight basses, two flutes, one 
piccolo, two oboes, one English horn, two clar- 


'inets, one bass clarinet, two bassoons, four 


horns, two trumpets, three trombones, one 
tuba, one tympani, one harp — eighty-two per- 
formers in all. Some of the musicians are 
widely known as orchestral players and 
soloists. The concertmeister is Frank Kneisel. 
Among the first violins are C. M. Loeffler, and T. 
Adamowski; the first ’cellist is Anton Hek:- 
king; the first flutist, Charles Molé of the Paris 


Opéra Comique, and the first oboeist, A. Sautet, 
from the same establishment; the first clarinet- 
‘st is L. Goldschmidt from St. Petersburg; the 
first horn, Xavier Reiter; the first trumpet 
Pierre Miiller, from Lamoureux’s Paris Orches- 


tra.) 


Vv ey Ww) ““L AntA inctgues 
FOURTEENTH CONCERT. 


Atthe Symphony concert last evening the | 
programme was: Mendelssohn,overture, *Melu- : 
gina’; Weber, romance from ‘“Euryanthe”’; | 
Grieg,suite, ‘Peer Gynt,’’ op. 46; Dvorak,songs 
with piano; Schumann, Symphony No. 3, m | 
E-flat (Rhenish) op. 97. 

The singing of the Weber “Romance,” by 
Mr. Winch and of the Dvorak songs was one of 
the most praiseworthy and interesting features 
of the concert. Otherwise the programme was 
a somewhat mixed-up affair, of no especial 
merit. Mr. Winch was as usual the true artist, 
with the Weber aria, his conceptive ability, his 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


cer theleaderseemed | musical intelligence, and refined feeling being 


hy for the com- 


thought. etation here 


deniably 
as well as th 
to enter fully into the spirit and 
ing of this great, tone picture of the | 
nish symphony. 

_d. Winch, the tenor, sang with taste. 
sssion and fervor a group of songs by 

yak, He was particularly happy in set- 

> forth the tender sadness of the “Songs 

? Mother Taught Me,’ and the gypsy 
ss mg, ‘Latra’s evights.”’ Mr. Nikisch ac- 
sompanied the singer admirably upon the 


s programme, three selec- 
igned—an_arrangement of 


all that could have been wished. The Dvorak 
songs were charmingly sung, and the able 
artist was warmly applauded and recalled. 
Mr. Nikisch at the piano as accompanist was 
so admirable that he rendered it simply inex- 
plicable how he could have been responsible,as 
he really was, for the very inadaquate, clumsy 
and unsympathic accompaniment of the Weber 
selection. The Grieg “Suite” was enthusiastl- 
- eally received by the audience, but it is a very 
ill-emade composition, the chief characteristic 
of which is its ear-tickling, vulgar and shallow 
tuneliness. That the audience applauded it so 
boisterously was by no means creditable to the 
prevailing taste. The overture, suite and 


symphony were all well played. 
eee A 


\ 


| the Boston orchestra first in theland? Yet 
such is the case, and our neighbors do it un- 
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ed, notab 
ae . SE, ae je Sea MON OUR a 
i ar, W. J. Wwitnek, 4 +. | the last movement brought a perfect storm of 
The fourteenth symphony concert pro- | 2PPlause; its cheap effects caused the most 
gramme was: | } cultivated audience in the country to appland 
Mendelssubn. Overture. ‘“Melusina,’”’ tumultuously. Mr. Nikisch seemed to tk nk. 
hag Raia, Weasiieee ot, as ‘ it incumbent upon him to repeat the move- | 
Daybreak. + Sana | ment, and we regret to say he did. Here in | 
Dy gin Papen Spt pam a city of boasted musical taste was comm te 
In the Halls of the King of the Dovre |’ ted a really startling act; how Grie will | 
: Peer Gynt). (The imps are chasing | jaugh at us when he hears of it! , Ey ited 
Dvorak, ‘tongs a iy i ld Mr. Winch was in better voice and sang. 
@) ti Nay ho fn a with less muscular exertion than at any time | 
¢) “Songs my Mother taught me.” | for five years. No one quite takes the p Ace 
d) “Cloudy Heiguts of Latra daring Fal- | of Mr. Winch in the heart of the Boston pub. 
Schumann, Sympunay No. 3, inE flat. (Rhenish). || lic, and it is gratifying to be able eee 
Mr. W. J. Winch was the soloist. 1A ssmglibley end ae ibe singing.) * le 
Le eh ast a ipa sang the lovely Romance from “Kuryanthe”” 
estra was welcomed by the largest | with exquisite taste. We all know how well 
audience seen at a symphony concert for | he sings thé Dvordék songs. Mr Nikie ri 
weeks. On reassembling after a fortnight’s | played the pianoforte accompaniment pn ne 
interval doubtless every one present felt a | jatter with a maximum of intensity whi ne 
special pride in recalling the honors won by | while it did not fail to reveal a aati sieKE: 
the band during the January pilgrimage | nique, was perhaps a triflé too heroic, re 
along the seaboard, but Mr. Nikisch received Winch was twice recalled after each. a “ 
no exterior expression of it. Twenty, ten, | ance. Next Saturday the prophet 
or even five years ago, who would have | Prelude and Fugue. Bach-Abert;$ | 
prophesied that New York would pronounce } “To the Fatherland,” Raff, first tina in ahd 
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grudingly. 
‘Lhe “‘Melusina’’ overture was not played | 

equally well; some of the more delicate | 

entrances for wood-wind were faulty, but 

could the conductor's reading of it have had ine srogracnme for pee Lean: Seer 

the perfect exposition it deserved there would = png i pag cb ps . » 

have resulted a notable rfo f Weber: Romance trons Rursencun Shahar 

performance o ' 2 cury 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘water picture.’’ But the Seok: hones Gish B saitonie” 

performance of the symphony was unquali- | o adeaate mines aon ts 7" 

fiedly fine. Again was Mr. Nikisch’s pre-| C. “Songs my mother taught me.” 

eminence aS an interpreter ol Schumann ichumsnant: Mousey Wo. 3. in E-flat (“‘Rhenish’’), 

made apparent. The technically intricate first | op. 97. 

movement was read masterfully; it was an a icada Guniiaueds cede “H toh that unda 

example of musical delineation which showed } lating mermaid scare th the ‘‘Melusine”’ maetuie, 

the structural niceity of the piece illumined | which Wagner has transferred to his Rhine- 

by the poet’s hand. The fourth movement, | Daughters in the “Nibelungen,” played at a mod- 

expressive of areligious ceremonial, was most | erate tempo, and without any accent on the beat; 

impressive, It was played with absolute pre- | years ago this figure used to be 80 played as to 

cision, the brass in particular deserving spec- | SUesest jerking a fish out of the water. The 


ial mention, In the finale Schumann.is: in | W20le overture was beautifully played, saving an 
occasional want of exactness “in the ensembles, 


a as pg egy The eg as Grieg’s suite, illustrative of passages in Henrik 
picts holiday life in a German town, and 1S | jpgen’s “Peer Gynt,” is one of the most enjoyable 
charming both in subject and treatment. | things we haye yet heard from the cofiposer, 
Griég’s music barely comes within the pale ? Here Grieg has been trus to his own personal bent, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


ofthe symphony concert ; the first three move- | and to the musical pirit of his country, and, at 


duction of a number of pieces Grieg wrote 


ments are so artistically colored that we can the same time musically charmipg. You find | 


f overlook their poverty of invention, but the nothing of that ‘‘timid Scandinavianism”’ in this | 


last movementis only a little better than - suite, with which both Grieg and Svendsen once | 


the *‘Turkish Patrol.” The suite is a re-— eproached Gade; the music is as boldly Northern 
in spirit as need be; and yet it is musical, to>, and | 
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where the 

stitute the characteristically ugly for the musi- 
Cally beautiful. Yet this very movement shows 
more genius than the other three put together; 
there is in it a frank, unhesitating picturesque- 
ness, an intensity of life and a well-sustained 


vivacity of humor that carry all before them, | 77. 


Call itamere musical jeu 7Wesprit, if you will; 
'-| it is an admirably brilliant one. It scored the 
, gecond.encore that has been given in these con 
certs—the first was won bythe Scherzo in Mr. 
Chadwick’s second symphony—and we are heart- 
ily glad that Mr. Nikisch consented to 
the repetition, for it proved convincingly 
what utterly foolish things encores. are, 
It sounded almost weak the second time. 
The performance of the whole suite was a 
marvel of perfection. Schumann’s incompar- 


able B-flat symphony was also grandly played. © 


The first movement was given with a breadth, 
vigor of accent, and an appropriate wealth of 
shading that showed it in all its glory; for once, 
too, the second movement was taken slow 


enough to let the characteristic, rather loutisb, | 
peasant swing of the rhythm produce its full | 
effect, and to prevent the orchestration from | 
seeming over-loaded. The Cathedral scene was — 
given with due impressive solemnity, albeit it | 


suffered at moments from a slight wavering in 
the orchestra. Was not the tempo just a thought 
too slow? But, upon the whole, the performance 
was masterly. 
Mr. Winch sang Adolar’s beautiful ‘Unter 
blivnden Mandelliumen” capitally; the song 


has hardly that climax in it that one looks for ina — 
concert piecs; its effect in the opera comes from 
the very fact that it is a purely lyrical movement, — 


a lyrical oasis, 80 to speak, in the dramatic action. 
But suvg as Mr. Winch sang it, it could not fail to 
make an impression. Mr. Winch was fairly at his 

| very bestin the Dvyo1ak: songs; indeed, in the 

- third one he rose to an ideal height of beauty and 

tender, soulful expressiveness. The songs were 


to perfection. Let ys all hope that our conanc- 
_ tor’s piace at the pianoforte will be a permanent 
one. 


| accompanied by Mr. Nikisch himself, and that too } 
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rom ‘Euryanthe;”’ Grieg, | 
op. 46 (first time at 
orale, sop s with : 


We 
, Op. 97. 
e orch 


ren 
the fact that 


beauties, and it was | 
y classical. | 

ch aselec- | 

d nothing | 

So en- | 


-yery 
the fir 
ae | 
William J. Winch, whose 
resence is prob- 
any musician in 


Boston. Mr. Wi rances in public 


n, and his 
His delivery 
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MUSICAL MATTERS, 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday—Mr. 
| Winch as Soloist. — | 
Mendelssohn has, in his overtures, given 


| two cold water tone pictures that seem 


almost companion pieces; at ali events, 
the kinship between the ‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’ 
overture and the ‘‘Melusina’’ will be ap- 
parent to musicians, although the former 
is by far the greater work. Nevertheless, 
the beauty of the themes and the delicacy 
of their treatment was so well brought out 


in the performance of Saturday night that 


‘Die Scheene Melusina’’ never sounded 
Yet the success lay 
more in the poetic reading than in the en- 
semble attained. In this overture, as also 
in the third movement of the Schumann 


| symphony, the attacks were sometimes a” 
trifle rough and _ irregular. 
| searcely any doubt that we are gaining in 


There is 


one direction and losing in another ; there is 
nolonger the absolute precision that the 
orchestra once possessed, but there is so 
much of true poetic inspiration in the in- 
terpretations of Mr. Nikisch that even the 
most captious auditor is moved as never 
before. This was peculiarly the case with 
the ‘Cologne’? symphony with which the 
concert closed. In this there was all the 
contemplative character of Schumann, and 
the second movement became almost a 
revelation. There isa wealth of exalta- 
tion in Schumann’s expression of joy 
whether we seekit in such songs as ‘‘Ich 
kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben,’’ ‘‘Du 
Ring an meinem Finger,’”’ or ‘‘Im wunder- 
schoenen monat Mai,’’ in the fantasie for 
piano, or in the scherzo movements of his 
symphonies; with this composer a scherzo 
never becomes purely fun, or an expres- 
sion of animal spirits. ‘This point is well 
understood by Mr. Nikisech, and the 
sympathetic vein in which the Molto 
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epoch of 184). 


One feels like expressing especial thanks | 
to Mr. Nikisch ,for having placed such a , 


work as Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ on the pro- 
gramme, for it means that he is free from 


the exaggerated idea of the educational 


character of these concerts, which in past 
seasons has proved such a barrier to the 
performance of many a_ characteristic 
work, because ‘‘it was not up tothe dignit 

of the symphonic concert.’’ More of fap 
works will not be amiss, for anything that 
has a distinctly national flavor is both digni- 
fied and educational. But the ready ac- 
ceptance of an encore was, I think, un- 
wise, for these concerts have hitherto been 


the one series sacred from the horny hands 


of the encore fiend. It would be better to 
continue to apply old Weller’s apothegm 
about letter-writing to the concert pro- 
grammes. The performance of this work 
lefs nothing to be desired, for 
the sturdy style, occasionally 
becoming even roughness, was 
entirely in place. What an adept in the 
use of sombre tints Grieg is! and he 
catches up the folks-tone better than any 
other of the Scandinavian composers. The 
breath of the early morning was in the 
first movement, the darkness of the long 
winter night in the picture of Death in the 
second. ‘‘Anitra’s Dance,’’ although not 
so truly Oriental as the dances which Ku- 
binstein has given us in ‘‘Feramors,’’ was 
yet very attractive. 
strange picture of gnomes and imps, was 
effective from beginning toend. It began 
boldly enough with a hideous tone on the 
horn, muted, awkward and lumbering pro- 


| gressions, reminding of Pierrot in Schu- 


mann’s ‘‘Carnival,’’ followed, only this 


was a spectral carnival, a saturnalia of 
| sprites ‘“‘paa Dovre-fjeld i Norge.’’ All 
. kinds of percussive effects were in the 


movement. and bass-drum and cymbals 
added the clangor to the spectral revelry, 
and the very abrupt end was peculiarly 


But the finale, a 
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The next programme is: Bach. Apert, prelude of the aria was schola effective. 


- | and fugue in G minor; Raff, 8~, mphony No. 1, ‘An 


are few who oan interpret the songs of Dvorak moderato was given calls for enthusiastic Men may come and men may go, but Mr. 
das Vaterland;” Wagner.’ qulidiguogs-Margch. 


praise. The fourth movement also was an | W, J. Winch will sing!Dvorak’s Giypsy 
inspiration, for the broad imitation of | gongs forever, nor shall I enter any pro- 
organ effects was superbly effective. The ; test, so long as he sings them as well as 
chattering finale, picturing the people | he did at this concert. It is not too much 
pouring out of the cathedral into the } to gay that he never appeared to better ad- 


as can Mr. Winch. He was recalled several 
times after each number, and the accompan?- 

ents to his songs were played on the piano by 
Mr. Nikisch in a masterly manner, to the evl- 
dent pleasure of the artist as well as the audi- 
ence, The following is the. programme for the 
next conwrt: Bach-Albert, Prelude and Fugue; 
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Rat. symphony, “An das Vaterland,” (first time 
in Bo 


ston); Wagner, Huldigungs March. 


| 


ae 


streets of Cologne in holiday attire and 
mood, was given with appropriate bold- 
ness, and is probably as near to the joking 
vein as Schumann ever came in any of his 


Jarger works. The symphony is a double | 


delight to the thoughtful auditor, for it 
shows us the composer once more free 
from the pall of his melancholia, rejoicing 
in the happy Rhine life and approaching 
in mood to the blissful contentment which 
he experienced and which he wrote into 
his works (for Schumann, more than any 
other composer portrayed himself and his 


moods in his music) in the untroubled — 


‘vantage than on this occasion. His voice 


has broadened considerably, yet has not 


‘lost its peculiarly sweet. timbre, and 


Weber’s romantic music as represented by 
the romance of Adolar in ‘‘Euryanthe”’ 


‘suited him to perfection. Mr. Nikisch . 
himself was the accompanist, and although 


at times he made the piano a little too 


prominent, the elasticity and grace of the © 
work was only what one would have ex- 


pected from so thorough and enthusiastic a 
musician. Louis C, ELson. 
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you do not bave to have Norwegian blood in your 
veins tounderstand it. Only in the last movement, 


where the imps chase Peer Gynt about, does the 
composer take to absolute tone-painting, and sub- 
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stitute the characteristically ugly for the musi- } 


Cally beautitul. Yet this very movement shows 
more genius than the other three put together; 
there is in it a frank, unhesitating picturesque- 
ness, an intensity of life and a well-sustained 
vivacity of humor that carry all before them, 
Call itamere musical jeu Wesprit, if you will; 
it is an admirably brilliant one. It scored the 


gecond encore that has been given in these con 
| certs—the first was won bythe Scherzo in Mr. 
| Chadwick’s second symphony—and we are bheart- 


ily glad that Mr. Nikisch consented to 
the repetition, for it proved convincingly 
what utterly foolish things encores are, 
It sounded almost weak the second time. 
The performance of the whole suif6é was a 
marvel of perfection. Schumann’s incompar- 


able E-flat symphony was also grandly played. © 


The first movement was given with a breadth, 
vigor of accent, and an appropriate wealth of 
shading that showed it in all its glory; for once, 
too, the second movement was taken siow 
enough to let the characteristic, rather loutisb, 
peasant swing of the rhythm produce its full 
effect, and to prevent the orchestration from 
seeming over-loaded. The Cathedral scene was 
given with due impressive solemnity, albeit it 
suffered at moments from a slight wavering in 
the orchestra. Was not the tempo just a thought 
too slow? But, upon the whole, the performances 
was masterly. 

Mr. Winch sang Adolar’s beautiful ‘*Unter 
bDliv’nden Mandellbiiumen”’ capitally; the song 
has hardly that climax init that one looks for ina 
concert pieca; its effect in the opera comes from 
the very fact that it is a purely Jyrical movement, 


' a lyrical oasis, so to speak, in the dramatic action, 
- But sung as Mr. Winch sang it, it could not fail to 
make animpression. Mr. Winch was fairly at his 


very bestin the Dvoidk: songs; indeed, in the 


- third one he rose to an ideal height of beauty and 


tender, soulful expressiveness. The songs were 


accompanied by Mr. Nikisch himself, and that too § 
to perfection. Let ys all hope that our conauc- 


tor’s piace at the pianoforte will be a permanent 
one. 

The next programme is: Bach. Apert, prelude 
and fugue in G minor; Raff, s* mphony No. 1, ‘An 
das Vaterland;” Wagner.’ Huldigungs-Marsch. 
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ted Saturday evening 


py Mr. Nikisch and his orchestra. If the audi- 


ence was # trifle cold in its welcome of the 
conductor after his second successful tour to 
New York and other cities, that coldness was 
speedily dispelled, and a more enthusiastic ac- ' 


knowledgment of the perros Manos of the Suite 
by Griez has not been heard since the celebrat- 
ed three symphony night. This was the pro- 

ramme: Mendelssohn, overture, “ Melusina;” 

eber, romance from ‘“Euryanthe;’”’ Grieg, 
suite, ‘‘Peer Gynt,” op. 46 (first time at. 
these concerts); Dvorak, songs with piano, 
(a) “I chant my lay.” (b) “Hark, how my 
triangle,” (c) ‘*Sones my mother taught me,’ 
(d) “Cloudy hights of Taira daring lalcou 
haunteth;” Schumann, symphony No. 3, in 
K-flat (Rhenish), op. 97. ° 

The numbers by the orchestra wero all finely 
rendered. The Schumann symphony, despite 
the fact that it was a symphony and developed 
04 the composer with all the richness of color 
characteristic of him, was listened to with 
almost as much pleasure apparently as the 
Grieg suite. It ‘was a marvel of clear technique, 
and of the excellent command of Mr. Nikisch 
over his musicians. His very beauty of render- 
ing could not fail to command attention, and 
the murmur of approbation which followed , 
each movement was s0 apparent as to show the 
unmeasured appreciation of the audience. 

The Grieg suite had|been heard at the summer 
promenades, but this would hardly be a test of its 
beaut‘es, though the fact that it was selected for 
the promenades would indicate that it would 
find response in the musical instincts of the peo- 
ple who attended those concerts. et the con- | 
trastsin the numbers, the careful manner 1D) 
which it was rendered, particularily by the di-| 
vided strings, disclosed new beauties, and it was | 
ansevident pleasure even to the severely classical. | 
There is no reason why, occasionally, such aselec- 
tion is not appropriately made, and nothing | 
more fitting could have been chosen. | So en- 
thusiastic was the audience that Mr. Nikisch | 
consented to a repetition of the closing move- 
ment, something very exceptional in a Sym- 
phony ary and the first time it has been | 
allowed this season. : 

The soloist was William J. Winch, whose 
pleasant face and fine stage presence 15 prob- 


ee a ete 


| ably better known than that of any musician In 
| Boston. Mr. Winch’s appearances in public 
| have not been very frequent this season. and his 


greeting was all the more cordial. His delivery 
of the aria was scholarly and artistic, and there 
are few who can interpret the songs of Dvorak 
as can Mr. Winch. He was recalled several 
times after each number, and the accompan!- 
ments to his songs were played on the piano by 
Mr. Nikisch in a masterly manner, to the ev) 
dent pleasure of the artist as well as the audi- 
‘ence, The following is the programme for the 
next con@rt: Bach-Albert, Prelude and Fugue, 
Raff, symphony, *‘An das Vaterland, (first t1me 
in Boston); Wagner, Huldigungs March, 


FANTARY 87, 1890. cpoen ot 10 
rrr! «= One feels like expressing especial thanks | 
| to Mr. Nikisch .for having placed such a . 


, work as Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ on the pro- 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 
The Symphony Concert of Saturday—Mr. 
Winch as Soloist. 
Mendelssohn has, in his overtures, given 


two cold water tone pictures that seem 


almost companion pieces; at ali events, 
the kinship between the ‘‘Fingal’s Cave” 
overture and the ‘‘Melusina’’ will be ap- 
parent to musicians, although the former 
is by far the greater work. Nevertheless, 
the beauty of the themes and the delicacy 


of their treatment was so well brought out 


in the performance of Saturday night that 
‘Die Scheene Melusina’’ never sounded 
better tomy ears. Yet the success lay 
more in the poetic reading than in the en- 
semble attained. In this overture, as also 
in the third movement of the Schumann 
symphony, the attacks were sometimes a 
trifle rough and irregular. ‘There is 
scarcely any doubt that we are gaining in 
one direction and losing in another ; there is 
nolonger the absolute precision that the 
orchestra once possessed, but there is so. 
much of true poetic inspiration in the in- 
terpretations of Mr. Nikisch that even the | 
most captious auditor is moved as never 
before. This was peculiarly the case with | 
the ‘Cologne’? symphony with which the 
concert closed. In this there was all the 
contemplative character of Schumann, and 
the second movement became almost a 
revelation. There isa wealth of exalta- 
tion in Schumann’s expression of joy | 
whether we seekitin such songs as ‘“‘Ich | 
kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben,’”’? “Du 
ting an meinem Finger,’’ or ‘‘Im wunder- 
schoenen monat Mai,’’ in the fantasie for 
piano, or in the scherzo movements of his 
symphonies; with this composer a scherzo | 
never becomes purely fun, or an expres- 
sion of animal spirits. ‘This point is well 
understood by Mr. Nikisech, and the 
sympathetic vein in which the Molto 
moderato was given calls for enthusiastic 
praise. ‘The fourth movement also was an 
inspiration, for the broad imitation of 
organ effects was superbly effective. ‘The 
chattering finale, picturing the people 
pouring out of the cathedral into the 
streets of Cologne in holiday attire and 
mood, was given with appropriate bold- 
ness, and is probably as near to the joking 


vein as Schumann ever came in any of his 
Jarger works. The symphony is a double 
delight to the thoughtful auditor, for it | 


shows us the composer once more free 
from the pall of his melancholia, rejoicing 
in the happy Rhine life and approaching 


in mood to the blissful contentment which 


he experienced and which he wrote into 
his works (for Schumann, more than any 
other composer portrayed himself and his 


moods in his music) in the untroubled 


gramme, for it means that he is free from 
the exaggerated idea of the educational 
character of these concerts, which in past 
seasons has proved such a barrier to the 
performance of many a_ characteristic 
work, because ‘‘it was not up tothe dignity 
of the symphonic concert.’’ More of such 


works will not be amiss, for anything that 
hasadistinctly national flavor is both digni- 


fied and educational. But the ready ac- 
ceptance of an encore was, I think, un- 
wise, for these concerts have hitherto been 


the one series sacred from the horny hands 


of the encore fiend. It would be better to 
continue to apply old Weller’s apothegm 
about letter-writing to the concert pro- 
grammes. The performance of this work 
lefs nothing to be - desired, for 
the sturdy style, occasionally 
becoming even roughness, was 
entirely in place. What an adept in the 
use of sombre tints Grieg is! and he 
catches up the folks-tone better than any 
other of the Seandinavian composers. ‘The 
breath of the early morning was in the 
first movement, the darkness of the long 
winter night in the picture of Death in the 
second. ‘‘Anitra’s Dance,’’ 


binstein has given us in ‘'Feramors,’’ was 
vet very attractive. But the finale, a 
strange picture of gnomes and imps, was 
effective from beginning toend. It began 
boldly enough with a hideous tone on the 
horn, muted, awkward and lumbering pro- 
eressions, reminding of Pierrot in Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Carnival,’’ followed, only this 
was a spectral carnival, a saturnalia of 


' sprites ‘‘paa Dovre-fjeld i Norge.’’ All 
kinds of percussive effects were in the 


movement. and bass-drum and cymbals 


! added the clangor to the spectral revelry, 
and the very abrupt end was peculiarly 


effective. 

Men may come and men may go, but Mr. 
W. J. Wineh will sing'Dvorak’s Giypsy 
songs forever, nor shall I enter any pro- 


‘ test, so long as he sings them as well as 


he did at this concert. Itis not too much 
to say that he never appeared to better ad- 


‘yantage than on this occasion. His voice 


has broadened considerably, yet has not 
lost its peculiarly sweet timbre, and 
Weber’s romantic music as represented by 
the romance of Adolar in ‘'Kuryanthe’’ 
suited him to perfection. Mr. Nikisch 
himself was the accompanist, and although 


at times he made the piano a little too 


prominent, the elasticity and grace of the 
work was only what one would have ex- 
pected from so thorough and enthusiastic a 
musician. Louis C, ELson. 
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h ‘or | reappeared to a certain degree in the tac-|- —~ 
a genius, and that such eminent authorities | trying to catch a sight at his motions. All sequently Nikisch must be the superior | tics of Nikisch, only we are having them | 


dispensed in a more intensified form by a 
larger and more skilful body of players. 
Thus does history repeat itself. If Mr. 
Nikisch could have had a course of study 
under the eminent drill master, Gericke, in 
the art of acquiring a command of orches- 
tral technique, and all that pertains to it 
in its broadest sense, before assuming his 
present position, he might have laid the 


as Biilow, Rubinstein, Joachim, Brahms, the higher placed players will then see him |man. Then when he fired off his big guns : 
| Wieniawski, and nnmerous others, have jn a dectinihe ae akdtahat: and it will re- | loaded with vehemence, and the Fifth Sym- 
declared him to be ‘‘a musician by the quire but a mere flash of the eye of any| — | phony, that settled it at og 7 a 
Me grace of God,” and we are told that Liszt player to catch the beat at any moment. | his undoubted possession 0 on re" yo 
* Grank to him as the ‘‘elect of the elect.” On the contrary, Mr. Nikisch poses him- icke could no doubt note con mote vhs ‘ 
Let us examine and see however if a gelf on a two-story pedestal so that only out his score as 7 Js wag Toca © t a 
little more humble position will not suit| the highest row of musicians can com- se gy sg. rl ri 5 te gg: ag & 
¢ ak the capabilities of the Music Hall idol, fortably observe his movements. This | age ng ac rc + ae 48 pele tbe es 
1 judged by the fruit his tree of public effort | elevation of himself puts one in doubt Serie anf sng lige rena de arte me 


has borne since his advent in Boston. whether he has arranged himself so as to ‘than present arough sketch of the com-] foundation of the pedestal upoo which he 


No one doubts that Mr. Nikisch is a mu-| be best observed by the orchestra or by the position. This directing without a score } coyiq finally pose as a competent conduc- 


- gician of ability; it may be true also that| audience. | | “ an mggeges — Baa ne heer ae ten |tor. If, however, he has the genius in his 
the above mentioned eminent musicians; After having learned how to beat time e credit oO e pers g e 


- took occasion to compliment his talent.| go that his players will know what he can accurately reproduce the indications 


It is also true that great men often say | means, he should next turn his attention to” | Psa pb aS er ag Porc een liuses like the leopard and the ‘colored 
- pleasant things when they do not really} the reproduction of the author's indica- cach week at the Music Hall this season | gemman” do not change their characteris- 
mean them, and do not hesitate to encuur-| tions. To fail in this, and in its stead to) with the beautiful and vivid paintings that ) tics. if we look critically at the matter 
age a youthful aspirant ina too generous) introduce an individuality that makes havoc | Mr. Gericke placed before us upon the | we will find that Nikisch has got his cart 
manner sometimes.” However this may be,| with the composer’s indications, is not the | ret subjects, one wonders if our charcoal | before his horse, for he is trying to flour- 
it could not have been that the authorities} sion of genius, but of a weakness stopping | artist knows what the marks of detail are ish esthetically before he has the mechan- 
quoted praised Mr. Nikisch for such con-] jjttle short of charlatanism. If we take | that exist in the author’s work, trusting lics of the art in hand. It is the old story 
ceptions and renderings as he has eX-| his noted performance of the Fifth Sym- Te Monet hie tiehory.: Elie sapernctal of a highly emotional nature and a rampant | 
| ~~~ hibited since he has been with us, if we] phony of Beethoven as an example of h sin al f | enthusiasm that is indiscreetly employed. 
he . i tp - | treatment that they receive almost forces I wondered the other day, when I saw 
7-2 are to judge by what they have done in| what Mr. Nikisch is as a conductor, and one to doubt if they are clearly photo-| ., wondered r day, 
+... public themselves. What these great art-| jook critically at it, we find that the effort graphedin his mind. A lack of refinement, Nikisch listening to D na ~ he he 
5 ists have shown us upon the stage is the| was devoid of sensitiveness and big with | want of repose, the absence of sufficient eled in u most sensitive display of musica 
yf exact antithesis of what Nikisch has re-) prossness. It was an evident attempt to anttwns: ahd ag eletent’ of coarseness, | Cabresslon: the offspring of nothing short 
‘hs vealed as a conductor. This publicdemon-| show the audience how Beethoven ought seem to permeate about everything that i ? | of genius, if it ever got into his head that | 
7), stration is a better test of what an artist| t> have marked his music, and Wagner is played. This immature display that we there was such a thing as delicacy and re- 
} really means than anything he might have} probably responsible for misdirecting the are now experiencing in the leadership of | 90°” the nuances of an orchestral er 
| |. gaid commendable to a rising young musi-| young man, as the whole effort was an the Symphony orchestra presents only the position. It occurred to me that he wields 
1» cian. Very often this extraordinary prais-| gxaggerated delineation of what Wagner the orchestra as some noted players 


inside pocket that it is claimed he has, he 
will probably improve very little, for gen- 


» 
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pre | eas , ; 7. a musical grain in its unwinnowed form, but : 
| ‘Re atmaeare ing has turned a laudable ambition into fo descants upon in his ‘‘Art of Conducting. it enn as I have said above, to find a| Nena es mat aon = 8 bee now and 
+} <..| vaulting one that has o’erleaped itself. It) put this performance of the Fifth Sym- market in the acceptance of an audience} t 0 does & pho degt i sl 


B > may be that such is Mr. Nikisch’s case. | phony is not an exception in Nikisch’s case, that has been fed upon the refined prod- | ' ; 
ae for he uct that came from the mills of Theodore | grip of the drill master upon Tis tas bev 


Without stopping to discuss the matter kes little distinction between the | 
Ppins for he ma Thomas, as well as that supertine quality | that phenomenal perfection and exquisite 


> of tempo, which is a most expansive ele-| marks in any work, even in the simplest | 
ee ‘t will be suffi: ough | finish that the orchestra had obtained un- 
~ ment in musical renditions, 1t w forms of expression to which even a roug “aye bse Brrs al processes of Mr. Geric- | der Gericke soon took its flight, the change 


ie BAY foc | ikisch’ tions ici d. For) 
a. cient to say that Mr. Nikisch’s concep hewn musician ought to pay heed. or. 
pet | The Nikisch brand carries one back to being evident at his first concert even. 


Y — are usually at variance with the ideas of | instance, where the score is marked piano, 
"every other conductor and artist whose] and then pianissimo, there will be no dis-| the days when the Harvard orchestra flour- The conductor who does not “age eg 
ished, before Theodore Thomas came and autocrat over his orchestra 18 “OS®. 


_ | efforts I can recall. . tinction whatever made, while he pounds, rat OV 
- Let us waive the subject of esthetics and | away on forte and fortissimo with such an) broke the spellthat bound the musical com- best intentions of the elghty — vss 
: munity under the guidance of the Dresel- || |" the world need crushing wien oy eet | 


f - consider the matter of simple dynamic | equal amount of power that be is con-| y valli See 
CR igdt.: | , . ai , ; : o ther to perform in concert. 
_.. effects and the duties of a conductor aS 4/ ctantly anticlimaxing the intention of the | Dwight coterie of that period. This con- ny ged ha, “i vf P Teme baaseah: aan] 


true interpreter of the author, taking into! author, if the latter’s expression marks | ‘dition of musical affairs was swept one side that must be the conductor’s. Another 


consideration the means that must be eM-| jean anything. Sucha gradation of tone | by the advent of Thomas with his superb | St muh’ oo dncting, wherein the other 
tor can show his skill, is in the controlling 


ployed if he is to succeed to a degree of | as the pianissimo that Mr. Gericke always. orchestra, and a good by was bid to those 
any eminence. had at his command, that exquisite degree halcyon days when he let in upon the dim-} ¢+ nis forces in the rendering of accompa- 
niments. In this respect Nikisch has sig- 
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The first duty of a conductor is to be| GF softness is something unknown In the | ness of mediocrity that had always hung 
: jable to present @ clean and well-marked | ogorts of his successor. When I stop to over the community a clear and searching nally failed. ‘Take the case of his attempt | 
~*~ | beat. in other words, he must be a good think of the technical perfection of the ‘light. Thomas revealed to the public a nay empaay Mr. Baermann at one 0 F hie 
-. | «*time-beater,” in spite of what Wagner S0| (+chestra under the direction of Gericke, higher and more artistic plane and through auitier cake of this series. He sce-| 
- . scornfully says about such worthy individ-| ..q of the marvelous .specimens of. his his eminent qualities as a broad and liberal| —. 44 with the soloist through the first 
| mals, when he airs a weak side of his nat- | oyquisite taste, that for five years were SO musician, and a great leader, established aj - ov oment of the Beethoven concerto, de- 
‘ure in a literary way on the ‘art of con- consecutively presented at the Symphony new standard, and marked an era in the liberately taking a very much slower tempo 
ducting.” It can hardly be claimed that} concerts to the same audience that listens | musical history of Boston. He struck the | 5. ine tutté passages, thereby undertak- | 
+... Nikisch has an intelligible method of beat-| ,ow to the coarse and slovenly work, com- | blow that sounded the knell of the depar- ing to set the tempo on the soloist and con- 
Ay... ing the time. Mr. Gericke, on the con- paratively, that the orchestra do under the ture of the off-hand style of doing things ooo uontiv spoiling the unity of the effort, 
i ae aie trary, Was a model time beater. Everybody new director, I am at a loss to account for orchestral in those days, and it was hoped pt not until the second ‘movement was 
{4 will acknowledge that fact. If we merely | +1. sensation the latter has created unless ‘that it had been relegated to an oblivion well begun did Mr. Baermann assert his 
by ».-. judge by contrast, then Nikisch is not a it is the act of climbing up on his exalted forever. But, alas, after the transitory 8 
{  &. - model by any manner of means. Another] iprone and posing aloft without a desk 
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‘Sl aes sustained. It was a disgraceful exhibition || bert now, let us ay “ “Mr. Gericke 
- on the part of the conductor. Then, again, || taught us how.” And they played it ac: 
Mant when Mr. Kneisel played the Brahms con-'| cordingly. As soon as it was overl hur-. 
(certo, & masterly effort upon his part, and | ried out of the hall before the bombard- 
one that surpassed any of his previous | ment of Beethoven’s ‘‘Dedication of the 
artistic displays, the accompaniment was | House Overture” began, and thanked my 
so roughly and uncouthly handled by Mr. | lucky stars for the one oasis in the great 
'___ | Nikisch that one half of the solo was lost || desert of crudeness. If Mr. Nikisch could 
By +x'| to the listener. The effect of the compo- | only realize how much it depends upon his 
| sition was ruined. What is the matter | efforts to sustain, not to say cultivate, a 
_. with Nikisch in this part of his duty? Is] refined and critical taste upon the part of 
lend ainicedns ts te = “a yo tog = | his listeners, and not to vitiate it with in- 
sto such a situation 8 | artistic displays, he woul 3&8 
he incapable of controlling the orchestra, or | sort of besa dR he sew sa vanaren | seals. ania aalat 
is he indifferent to what is going on whenj/in the Schubert piece. Perhaps the ne- 


he is not on exhibition himself up on his] cessities of the case will dawn upon him 
two boxes posing before the audience? 


It || sometime, and then he will refine his pro- | y 
can’t be that he has any such vanity as the || cesses, and thus com | |\ . 
latter would indicate. Again, when Miss || his more critical has armascangg moe | BOSTO aT M PHON t ORC sl bol RA. 
| Bloomfield played the Litolff concerto, at WARREN DAVENPORT. 
| roorsdrse “" was playing in one time, the | | 
orchestra in another, and Nikisch was | 
beating in stillanother time. I would like : MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
~.|to ask the idolatrous worshipers at the | | 
Nikisch shrine if the above mentioned ex- 
hibitions are the evidence of genius, in- 
difference or incapacity. 
Again, if we look at Nikisch in the light 
ofa program eg he is anything but a | 
success. r. Gericke failed in this re- > 
ot spect and showed a very partisan spirit, | | XV. CONCERT. 
1. ~~» but his programs were far in advance of | 
i ——swpwhat we are getting this season. It al- 
most looks as if Nikisch had come here . | 
mere novice in symphonic work burdene | | 
with a not refined musical nature and & | SATURDAY, FEBRUARY a. 2 Oe Y Ae step 
, very superficial idea of orchestral compo- | 
sitions. 
| If my readers will think for a moment 
| of what a well drilled and thoroughly dis- | | PROGRAMME. 
ciplined orchestra Mr. Gericke’s skilful | 
and relentless efforts left in Mr. Nikisch’s | | 
hands, they will understand how it is that 
so poorly equipped a conductor has ob- | 
tained such passable results. Besides, | | BACH-ABERT. PRELUDE, CHORAL and FUGUE. 
with nearly every piece that has been 
played this season the orchestra is quite as 
familiar as the conductor. All the parts 
have been carefully marked and thoroughly 
| ck by Mr. none — pesyes? | 
| know the music an e effect desired as | pain ae i ; - 
-|clearly as their A B C's. How much of | inca Y No. 1, ‘‘An das Vaterland,”’ op. 96. 
this valuable marking o r. Gericke’s has | . ’ P 
| been eliminated by the orders of his suc- . Scherzo (Allegro molto vivace). 
\cessor I cannot say, but I should think, | Larghetto. | ‘ 
|judging from the effects observed under | ! Pe nie eke Andante 
\'Nikisch’s baton, that very little of itis | eee ante. 
\left for the musician’s guidance. To my ' (First time in Boston.) 
lears there has been but just one clean, 
delicate and reposeful piece of work done 
| by the orchestra this season, and that was | 
the playing of the “Unfinished Symphony” WAGNER. HULDIGUNG’S MARCH. 
- lof Schubert. One could shut his eyes and 
| easily imagine that the orchestra was un 
- . | aer the guidance of the refined and skilful 
| Gericke so charming was the effect. It was 
as if the members of the orchestra had 
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Music. 


THE FIrtezNTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Bach-Abert ......-.e....Prelude, Choral and Fugue. 
Raft. ..Symphony No. 1, “To the Fatherland,” op. 96, 
1. Allegro. _—s. . 
2. Scherzo (Allegro molto vivace). 
3. Larghetto. | | Peep 
5. Larghetto sestenuto; Un poco lento, quasi An- 
dante moderato; Allegro deciso trionfante. 
(First time in Boston 


anes ae a cdtenioeide March 


J. J. Abert, composer, director, and player 
upon the double bass is only known in this 


country as the arranger for orchestra of Sebas- | 


tian Bach’s great organ fugue in G-minor; and 
yet he has written symphonies, quartets, songs 


and operas. His symphonic poem “Columbus,” 


written in 1864, after it had been played in the : 
cities of Germany, was brought out in Paris by 


Pasdeloup at one of his Popular Concerts; and 
his third opera ‘‘Astorga” has been translated 
into French and published by Durand. Since 
1867 he has written but little, for about that time 
he married a woman who, like Justice Shallow, 
had land and beeves, and of whom it is said, she 
first loved the compositions, then the composer. 
And so he lived in the sleepy town of Stuttgart, 


drank most, and at times lazily swung the baton | 


in the little theater of the Court. - : 

The Bach arrangement, or rather Bach pot 
pourrt, is ingeniously made; the instrumen- 
tation is interesting and the choral is cleverly in- 
troduced. At the same‘time this fugué was writ- 
ten for the organ; nor is it improved by the ad- 
dition of the choral. The utility of playing upon 
one instrument that which was desigued and 
written for another is very questionable. The 
genius of an organ is separate and distinct; and 
although you may play upon that sublime piece 
of mechanism the Overture to Zampa and so 
please the unthinking, you sin against the com- 


n! 
poser and against the laws of artistic commo ‘Bingularly weak. The larghetto, which “gives 


sense; for however ingenious your registration 
may be, you cannot 
ideas of the composer, and you turn the organ 
into an orchestrion. 

Neither can any combination of orchestral in- 
struments deceive the ear by imitations of the 
tones of organ diapsons. | 

The proper tempo at which the fugue should 
be taken when it is played wi the organ de- 
pends upon the proportions of the instrument, its 
promptness of speech, and the size of the church 


or hall. Saturday evening the fugue was taken ' 


at too slow a pace; the subject as played was not 
‘incisive, corrosive;’ when the ‘spider web 
strengthened,” the attention flagged and the de- 


mands of the choral to be heard became at last: 


impudent, not to be borne. This fugue of Bach 
calls for speed, a headlong rush, and an irresisti- 
ble, all-conquering rhythmic swing, as_ ‘‘the 


pulse of Time” which seen by the Blessed Damo- . 


ael, ‘‘shook fierce through all the world.”’ 

The symphony of Joachim Raff which took the 
prize offered by ‘The Society of the Friends of 
Music of the Austrian Empire” bears the motto, 
‘‘An das Vaterland,”’ and it contains as a species 
of prelude a preface of words full of soun 
fury. This collection of turgid phrases is sup- 

sed to prepare the hearer for the music which 

ollows; and we learn from it that thesymphony 
> is really an “Inquire Within” for all you wish to 
know of the German character. It is a Baedeker 


aithfully reproduce the— 


and | 


“| for German emotions. Civilization, thé dance, 
4 “profundity,” women and children, yet and 
ali 


defeat, the chase, perseverance—all the qualities, 
conditions, experiences, and events of German 
life are to be portrayed by music. It is a musical 
stereopticon ; a pantomime with the curtain fall- 
ing on the apotbeosis of Germania. And to give 
the wondering foreigner a correct idea of the past, 
— and future condition of the ‘‘Fatherland” 
rom a geographical, historical, political and 
zoological standpoint, only five movements were 
found necessary. Fortunately only four were 
played; the movement which portrays ‘‘the vain 
struggles to bring about the unity of the Father- 
land” was omitted. 

It is not easy, it is not fair after one hearing of 
this work to write anything but mere impressions 
which a secondj hearing might change. And 
first, even with the cuts, the symphony is too 
Jong, nor does the geographical extent of Ger- 
many upon the map of the world call fora sym- 
phony of such length. Some unknown compiler 
of figures, an enthusiastic German or a precise 
and plodding Englishman, or possibly a poor 
wretch tormented with insomnia, has taken the 
trouble to count the measures of ‘‘Vaterland’’; 
and he has found (to quote from the Program 
Notes) that isis longer by 1,427 measures than 
Mozart’s Jupiter. Iti; by 600 measures longer 
than Beethoven’s ‘‘Heroic”’; by 800 longer than 
Schumann’s Second. 


The first movement seems interminable; and 
although the hearer is expected to admire the 
‘‘tone-picture” of German perseverance, it is 
more likely that he will wonder at the patience 
of those who sit through the performance. There 
is an abundance, perhaps a superabundance of 
technical skill; Raff’s mastery over counter- 
point is seen in nearly every page; there are- 
many examples of the most cunning canonic 
treatment; but as a whole, the first movement 
seems long-winded, and so crowded with detail 
that there is no definite impression made upon 
the hearer. The second movement seems tire- 
some and undramatic; and as “program music” 


us a picture of home life, its charms and pleas- 
ures,’ certainly appeals to the senses. It is me- 
lodious and sentimentally beautiful. But in the | 
last movement, if ‘Hope the consoler takes the | 
composer by the hand,” it is only. after she has_ 
forsaken the listener who sits sullenly awaiting | 
the ‘‘anity of Germany” which is ‘‘expressed by | 
the final chord.” | 
Now in the absence of the text and without 


the introduction of a national song, would any 


human being be reminded by this music of the 
abstract qualities assigned by Raffto his coun- 
trymen; would he in the larghetto see a vision 
of domestic bliss and grandmother and the 
children seated about the hearth? Not without 
reason did Hanslick write that German men and 
women who gladly recognized themselvesin the 
looking-glass held up by Beethoven would not 
regard themselves as flattered by this music of 
Raff. a bine, | 
_ Wagner’s ‘‘Huldigungsmarsch” was the final | 
number. With its roar of brass and beatings of | 
drums it this time served its purpose, saying “It 
is high time to awake, to awake out of sleep, 
And vet so far as musical ideas are concerned 


tis far below the Tannhauser march, and not 


much better than the celebrated $5000 Centen- 


nial swindle. 


March was seen & 


“Inthe Symphony and in this 
ac elt hard y his exag- 


singular habit of Mr. Nikisch: viz., 
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Huldigung’s March................ Wagner | 


~ Capellmeister Abert’s orchestral arrange- 


] 


ment of the celebrated G minor organ fugue. 


has been often heard here. It is a very 
thoughtful and musicianly piece of work, and 
it is skilfully orchestrated in a mannér to em- 
phasize the contrapuntal leading of the voices, 
and this causes the structure of the fugue to 
become. somewhat clearer.to the layman’s 
ear than when played upon the organ. 
Mr. Nikisch took the time sdémewhat 
slower than the average organist would do, 


but this.is. not a fault, It was clearly and pre- 


cisely played. ‘An das Vaterland” is the title 
of Raff's first symphony. It bears the opus 
number 96, but all of Raff’s symphonies and 
larger orchestral works’fell in the last twenty 


years of his life. Itisa work to. which one 


listens with very mixed feelings, which-might 
be briefly summed up as follows: The first 


movement is most interesting to a musician, 
| but the third would give the greatest pleasure 
to the public at large. The second is dull and 


colorless,and the last uninteresting and in- 


‘comprehensible. The opening allegro is cer- 


tainly a fine movement, fresh, original and 
brilliantly scored. Raff himself prepared a 
“programme” for the work, and in it-we are 


informed that ‘in the first movement the. 


‘tone poet’ endeavored to portray in tone 
pictures the free and towering flight, the 
background of deep thought, the civilized 


/ 
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MUSICAL MATTERS, 73%, 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday — No 
Soloist. 


It was a programme entirely of orches- 
tral music, with no soloist,and consider- 
ably more of polyphony than of melody 
such as could appeal to the public Cer- 
berus, The first number was a Bach 
Pasticcio made up of a prelude from the 
well-tempered Clavichord, a chorale by 
Abert, who is responsible for the whole 
arrangement, and a fine transcription 


of the G minor organ fugue. The | 


prelude owas well played, but the 
succeeding chorale was a little too 
powerfully intoned, although there was 
a certain charm in the grand sonority of 


trumpets, horns and trombones. In the 


gentleness, the conquering perseverance— | 


these important forces which, in the natural 


disposition ef-the Germans, assist, fill and 


limit them.” It is certainly a rather large 


nndértaking to represent all this in absolute | 


music, aud, in fact, as is usual with “‘pro- 
gramme music,” the composer fails, The 
movement. is simply an interesting, well- 


written. melodious allegro,, which means 


whatever one may choose to have it mean. 
ln the second movement, Raff’s favorite wind 
instruments, the horns, have things pretly 


well their. own way, and the listener is ex- 


xcted to see with his imaginative eye “a 
happy train of young men and maidens sing- 
ing their Bey? airs asthey wander over the 
siniling fie 
erly to illustrate its composer’s idea, but the 
really beautiful and melodious larghetio, with 
its broad cantabile, might, indeed, be consid- 
ered to represent “the domestic hearth, glori- 
fied and made illustrious by the people 


through the cultivation of the Muses, througn 


love for wife and children.”’ As it is the last 


' movement, as aforesaid, itis simply incompre- 


hensible, besides being dull. It is Jong, by no 
means so effectively scored as the rest of the 
work. and its themes are rambling and badly 
worked ogt.: At the close much _ noise yas 
made by? the brass, but the effect of fulness 
and power was not attained, How different in 
Huldiguneg’s March! 


uperbly used, and even if the ideas 


ds.”’ Again the music failed prop- . 


fugue the strings bore eff the honors and 
played with inspiring breadth. There is 
no objection possible to giving Bachin a 
transcribed state, for even his orchestral 
works become transcriptions when 
given by a modern orchestra. 
It might be a pleasure, however, to hear 
the old works sometime, under the condi- 
tions which attended their original per- 
formances, that is, with a small orchestra 
of some 20 men, andin a hall no larger 
than Chickering’s. Even then the viola 
pomposo, the oboe d’amore and other ob- 
solete instruments would be lacking, but 
the result would be more nearly Bach than 
the heavy scoring which one has in the 
modern orchestral versions. It was a de- 


scent from the ancient fugue to the modern 


symphony, for Raff was certainly not in- 
spired when he wrote the ultra-patriotic 
mixture which he called ‘‘An das Vater- 
land.”’ Itis prolix and prosy, although I 
must hasten tosay that the audienc® 
seemed to disagree with me in the matter, 
and applauded with the heartiest enthus- 
iasm. Nevertheless the work spske more 
of the midnight oil than of the fever of 

atriotic frenzy, and while presenting 

aff’s elegant manner in a favorable light, 


| 


| 
| 
' 
i 


’ 
~ 


by no means represented the spirit of a 


mighty nation. 


’ 


he Huldigungs Marsch which closed the | 


ee acan was more lofty, although it is 


yno means a true picture of Wagner's 


power. In the marches which the great 
master composed, there is sometimes 
more of bombast than of_ inspiration. 
The Kaiser Marsch is probably to be 
ranked asthe best of theset, and at the 
least in the introduction of that war cry 
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) ritardando. 
slight ritardando for, say 
Nikisch says ten. And in so doit 

variance with the composer; he 
he laws of musical taste and ruins 
d the rhythm. 
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Fugue.......Bach-Abert 


seheten Saturday evening: 
Prelude, Choral an | 
Symphony No. 1, ‘An das Vaterland,” op. 


PS ghar OR a ag PTA PAR ee ee is 7 | 
Allegro. Scherzo (allegro molto vivace), 
Larghetto. Larghetto sostenuto; un poco 
lento, quasi andante moderato; allegro 
deciso trionfante. | 
(First time in Bostou.) 
Huldigung’s March.......-. . 
Capellmeister Abert’s orchestral arrange- 
ment of the celebrated G minor organ fugue 


has been often heard here. 


it is skilfully orchestrated in a manner to em- 
phasize the contrapuntal leading of the voices, 
and this causes the structure otf the fugue to 


become. somewhat clearer to the layman’s | 


ear than when played upon the organ. 
Mr. Nikisch took the time sdmewhat 
slower than the average organist would do, 
but this.is.not a fault. 
cisely played. “An das Vaterland” is the title 
of Raff’s first symphony. It. bears the opus 
number 96, but all of Raff’s symphonies and 


larger orchestral works fell in the last twenty | 


years of his life. Itisa work to which one 
listens with very mixed feelings, which -might 


be briefly summed up as follows: The first | 
fugue the strings bore eff the honors and 


movement is most interesting to a musician, 
- but the third would give the greatest pleasure 
tothe public at !arge. The second is dull and 
colorless,-and the last uninteresting and in- 
comprehensible. The oprening allegro is cer- 
tainly a fine movement. fresh, original and 
brilliantly scored. Raff himself prepared a 
“programme” for the work, and in it-we are 


informed that “in the first movement the. 


pes gy 4 ra 
«gt ‘ mays iM a3 eat et " 
Mr. Nikisch presented. the following pro- 


MES ve 

cert, and ft ¢) 
-and men, In > ie 
- will play the beautiful “Symphonie Esnag- 


years ago. : 


veeeees Wagner 


? It is @ very | 
thoughtful and musicianly piece of work, and | 


It was clearly and pre- | 


ting the works” 
ae « In fact, the orches-. 
ine throughout the whole con-— 
MOF is due to both conduetor 
é next concert Mr. Loeffler 


: - . uM ¥ | | *! > 4 
: : / / ae pn ” »? 
rev A a) . + at? 


nole,” for violin. and orchestra, by Lalo, wit 
which he scored a brilliant success some 


ARTHUR WELD. | 


ee 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 735%, 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday — No 
Soloist. 


It was a programme entirely of orches- 
tral music, with no soloist,and consider- 
ably more of polyphony than of melody 
such as could appeal to the public Cer- 
berus. The first number was a Bach 
Pasticcio made up of a prelude from the 
well-tempered Clavichord, a chorale by 


- Abert, who is responsible for the whole 


and 
minor 


arrangement, 
of the G 


a fine transcription 
organ fugue. The 
prelude owas well played, but the 
succeeding chorale was a _ little too 
powerfully intoned, although there was 
a certain charm in the grand sonority of 
rumpets, horns and trombones. In the 


played with inspiring breadth. There is 
no objection possible to giving Bach in a 
transcribed state, for even his orchestral 
works become transcriptions when 
given by a modern orchestra. 
It might be a pleasure, however, to hear 
the old works sometime, under the condi- 
tions which attended their original per- 
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formances, that is, with a small orchestra 
of some 20 men, andin a hall no larger 
than Chickering’s. Even then the viola 
pomposo, the oboe d’amore and other ob- 
solete instruments would be lacking, but 
the result would be more nearly Bach than 
the heavy scoring which one has in the 
modern orchestral versions. It was a de- 
seent from the ancient fugue to the modern 
symphony, for Raff was certainly not in- 
spired when he wrote the ultra-patriotic 
mixture which he called ‘‘An das Vater- 
land.”? Itis prolix and prosy, although I 
must hasten tosay that the audienc® 


‘tone poet’ endeavored to portray in tone 
picturés the free and towering flight, the 
background of deep thought, the civilized 
gentleness, the conquering perseverance— | 
these important forces which, in the natural 
disposition ef-the Germans, assist, fill and 
limit them.” It is certainly a rather large | 
undertaking to represent all this in absolute | 
music, aud, in fact, as is usual with ‘‘pro- 
eramme music,” the composer fails. The 
movement is simply an interesting, well- 
written. melodious allegro, which means 
whatever one may choose to have it mean. 


In the second movement, Raff’s favorite wind 
instruments, the horns, have things pretty 
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well their, own way, and the listener 1s ex- 
posted to see with his imaginative eye “a 
happy train of young men and maidens sing- 
ing their native airs asthey wander over the 
siniling fields.” Again the music failed prop- 
erly to illustrate 1ts composer’s idea, but the 
really beautiful and melodious larghetio, with 
its broad cantabile, might, indeed, be consid- 
ered to represent “the domestic hearth, glorl- 
fied and made illustrious by tne people 
through the cultivation of the Muses, through 
love tor wife and children.”” As it is the last 
movement, as aforesaid, it is simply incompre- 
hensible, besides being dull. It is Jong, by no 
-means so effectively scored as the rest of the 
work. and its themes are rambling aud badly 
worked ogt.: At the close much noise. Was 
made by? the brass, but the effect of fulness 
and power was not attained. How different in 
this respectis the gorgeous Huldigung’s March! 
Here the orchestra, as a means of transmitting 
‘music, is superbly used, and even if the ideas 


“master 


seemed to disagree with me in the matter, 
and applauded with the heartiest enthus- 
iasm. Nevertheless the work spoke more 
of the midnight oil than of the fever of | 
atriotic frenzy, and while presenting 
Raff's elegant manner in a favorable light, 
by no means represented the spirit of a 
mighty nation. : 
The Huldigungs Marsch which closed the — 
programme was more lofty, although it is 
by no means a true picture of Wagner's 
power. In the marches which the great 
composed, there is sometimes 
more of bombast than of inspiration. 
The Kaiser Marsch 1s probably to be 
ranked asthe best of the set, and at the 
least in the introduction of that war cry 
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Our God L vs oe. WN) aut girig xe eet ermal a os er tt, 4 , ne a « yrs Pe - Re, | i shee tei | Ve hie gh OT tg appa RE ia Sally oh PS g Are Ww 
ty to a. ee php ry = ‘hors, the hearer’ ! helen Satnacaat: Gibeere Fifteenth Symphony Concert. | shosen. Less can be said in praise of the 
el lS. wake seom  Atting the6. she ie e . Ee movement, which borders on the inart 
Centesnial March should sometime grace. iiaaiy naidens: _ Ram’s Prize Symphony. _| Rast is simply a genius in his use of col 
the programme. It was Mr Gericke’s in- 8 <aaneoa ie Dae AAAs Pic pats" tka pala ica eT | wore 
edCOTE Rane praeenad shin work at ons St inietita'mene | WAT mye prorminme of the sttonth aymphe- | tnd this his, drat symphony, contain the 
of the concerts of last season, but the plan gqomestic hearth, ny concert was: | rs later works, the “Im Walde” and “ skit 
never came to fruition. The march is per- trious by his people through the cultivation Bach-Abert. Prelude, choral and fugue. @ later W ; Le- 


e j OG 9 ro 
haps something of an absurdit for when of the Muses, through love ior wife and chil- Raff. % Sym hony No. ) n das nore symphonies. : Agee 
Waener wrote it he knew ao a single Se Feo Se rer eae ni titor aida of oy pnyateland,” op, 96. In the scherzo there is much in the instru- 
| American tune with which to impart a German life. In the fifth movement, he does IL. Scherzo (Allegro molto vi- | mentation to admire. It is a picture of 
national color to the work, but it would be not attempt to stifle the sorrow caused by the home life Raff draws in the larghetto. 


vace). nb -aey 
as interesting to an American audience as Sat ne tae Cand rine won he tae st Heth lich aontennto: Un musie is not feverish with discontent, there ; 


any 1 the more ert works. ne pend, ant, filled with longing and presagetul, poco lento, ( Bass Andante | is no wine, or hot words, or cruel taunt, or 
march given was played with power an 1e sees the new victory-crowned flight of his moderato: egoro deciso A en © ao 1. 
| Bevity one might have demanded a_ people toa glorious unity.” The symphony, trionfante. ° : disloyalty 3 eg it 18 doghna. paige 
| better attack in the brass phrases, but the as a whole, made a decidedly imteresting ad- (First time in Boston.) and beautiful. 10w many homes about 


| : t list of this com- : ’ | . ‘ oy | "ie 
| breadth of the reading was undeniable and ace ng that have bud a hear- Wagner. Huldigung’s March. | us is it a mirror? Mr. Nikisch is to be 
successful. Louis C. Exson. ine here. The leading themes are none Abert’s transcription is one of the best of | thanked for playing the symphony. Wag- 
- | the less enjoyable because. they are taken its kind. To publish the beauties of Bach’s | ner’s sumptuously scored and splendidly 
| Hew both on ge og aay, sEilfully finest fugue by means of the full orchestra is | effective ‘‘Kaiser March” was played mag- 


; MUSICAL MATTERS | treated that they are made fascinating to the a commenéable act, and when the result is | nificently. There was much to admire | 
| [Ag Re en ea eata ergot in masie: ie as fine as in the present instance a real addi- | in the playing of the orchestra through- 
sah " ‘yatlonal characteristics of the Germans the | tion to the best concert music accrues. If | out the concert. The next programme, 


fc ‘. 95: 46 <ymposer bas made his first movement the one'is inclined to consider the “artistic | with Mr. Loeffler as soloist, is dis- 
First Hearing of Raff’s ‘To the x rember nenpgetaney are bare Sr tue Nel | verities,’’ the short chorale for full brass | tinctively modern; Massenet, overture, 


Fatherland’? Symphony. the symphony had been further coipleted choir, afterwards used against the free run- | ‘“Phédre;” Lalo, symphonie espagnole for 
eine ee) od Rant de phy A Pah ts ac alt ss st Ah ey ning fugue, marks the only point of debate. | violin and orchestra; Nicodé, symphonic va: 
pen 2 ficial. The theme of the scherzo and that | The slow movement in Raff’s “German’’ | riations, op. 27 (first time at these concerts); 


’ 


Mile. Zelie de Lussan’s Success as | saken up by ee first mere an she ne a pe : symphony may not of itself be sufficient to | Tschaikowsky, overture-fantasie, *‘Rom 
Ps | ar ightful examples o ie mM O | | : ‘ : . , ; : ex, 
_ Suliet—The Discovery of Tamagno, | 1 Sha wren ty et ot tne work, and the fifth — keep alive the whole work, which is inordi- | and Juliet” (first time im Boston). 


'. the Tenor, by Marcus Mayer—Hap- movemeut gives aglorious climax to this most nately long and unequally made, but the BR ANIATIC AND MUSICAL 
> > ; 
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- Abroad—German Opera at the Boston | poser’s genius, and the performance resulted larghetto. ‘The symphony is accompanied ‘ree 


DAN | In one of the marked successes of the season. by a * rogramme’” wherein the composer de- 
_. Director Arthur Nikisch gave the patrons of | Mr, Nikisch has made an immense advance in y & prog " 


. . The feature of the Symphony concert Satur. 
the Boston Symphony orchestra’s concerts a | his work with the orchestra within a | fines the meaning he wished ee ebro mae: day evening was the performance for the first 
“very pleasing programme of exclusively in- | Yery short time, and this fact was | ments toconvey. Briefly stated in the prel- timein this city of the Symphony No. 1, “'Té 
yD £ prog again made apparent by the performance of ace it reads: ' the Mathariand.” b : Ya 
' strumental selections, without the aidof a | the fugue of the first selection in which the | : ° . the Fatherland,” by Raff. It is a jong work, and 
. soloist, last evening, and the three compoai- | virtuosity of the organization was most dis- In the first movement, the “‘tone-poet” en-— the fourth movement was omitted entirely, but 
tions chosen were the Bach-Abert prelude, tinctly shown. The chorale was. grandly deavored to portray in tone-pictures the free. | it proved interesting and attractive to the andi- 


s, although a : | ‘ i : 
“ghiorale und fugue, the symvhony “To the Dlezed OY kee Ere Cohante Or tate etait Rave and towering flight, the background of deep ence, particularly the larghetto and finale, 


; ; thought, the civilized gentleness, the con- | There is almost j , side 

, “Haul : % vellous , milly . ’ ost an entire symphony in the open- 
Fatherland,” by aff, and Wagner's “Hul- | Improves MOMMY In ideas, as shown in the quering perseverance—these important forces | ing number, with ils wealth of material and its 
digune’s March.” The symphony had not | «pyaicung’s March,” was made the most of which, in the natural] disposition of the Ger- | variety of subjects interwoven the one withthe 
- beenfheard here before, and, tor reasons best | py all the forces of the orchestra, and had mans, assist, fill, and limit them. In the} oper The other movements were simpler and 
“known to the conductor, the work was not | the Bach-Abert number been played second movement, to the music of the horns, | ,.6¢ so long, but the wood- wind has some delight 
fa Kabat between the symphony and _ the the hearer follows the chase with German , ) | 

etal mieéath emit mare s progral pethke  deariesainin men in German forests; he joins the happy seinen t ith the ch pate ' rag 

the fourth movement being © Ree : train of young men and maidens as, singing | §Y™Datiy with the character of the performance, 


| opus number of the symphony is 96, but itis eh bse Ae = bess Be tgs Aap ison rho by bap their native airs, they wander over the smiling The tinaleis glorious. Thesymphony, despite the 


the first of the 11 works of thiS  anqi customs: of Mr. Nikisch in conducting fields. Inthe third movement, the composer | fact that it was never given in Boston, is a prize 
-eharacter given publicity by this pro- have had apy effect, itmay be well to say that asks you to tarry by the domestic hearth, Meet a apenyiowe poy bat de rb ring gy the fitst 
| he has come to see the advisability of placing a loritied and made illustrious by his people bur x ist COM PSs LOrs one 
‘Mfie composer, and its merit, as his stand, and to use itas | . sae de of the novelties whien Mr. Nikisch is giving 
4udged by Hiller, Reinecke, Volkner, Lachner eth line Bigg “D fi re hi ? dvent in ~ hrough the cultivation of the muses, through | and the orchestra is beginning to show that 
judg asian’ ‘ ; t frst other a Pre mature: avouion's dg love for wife and children. Now the com- | discipline of the conductor is very far from bet 
¢eue Ambros, lea them to award 16 the Dist tte ce is as iollows:' Massenet, overture, poser, leaving these joyful’scenes, casts his | the nonentity that was claimed for it earlier in. 
_ prize over 32 competing works of the class “Pheare” : Lalo, svymphonie Espagnole for eye upon another side of German life. In’ pe season by some of the gisanp ola 
‘submitted to them as judges of the society | violin and orchestra; Nicode, symphonic va- the fifth movement he does not attempt to j aint conductor oe ns oa ee 
‘known as “The Friends of Music” of the riations, Op. 27; Tschnaikowsky, overture stifle the sorrow caused by the dismember- ht " ov ery way ap us work With the 
Austrian empire shortly aiter its completion fantasle, Romeo and Julie ment of the united Fatherlan . u pe, This Was to have been expected, and itis curic é 
“gbout 30 years ago. It belongs to the class — willbe Mr: O..a Losier. the consoler, takes him by the hand, and,.| to seo Mr. Nikisch’s severest ert outset 
ae, ‘ded i j | filled with longing and presageful, he sees | taking up with tho judgment of th o have 
“of “programme music,” and Raft guarded its the new victory-crowned flight of his people | been his warm admirers through the season, 
“hearers from a misunderstanding of his ideas to a glorious unity. Ane Or a ee, were x ude, chor 

‘ 5 warn peiigate | racpast ; } , 4 - , mh 

‘by prefacing it with the following descrip- | Mr. Nikisch omitted a fourth movement, | ois March.” Pa ela peg URE os. 
ens “In the i ont xg sah which is the musician’s picture of the united Fepmement, Wad, 6 aah past rgae and 
endeavored to. ray in tone pictures the ; . | this, as well as the Wagner selection, was fil 
eae trie: ee brik the background of Fatherland. The work as played bgetont ‘interpreted, Myr. ee tl ena geen the 
“neep thought, the civilized gentleness, the esting ; the first movement is a g00 ugh by yo means confitied to it, and séem 3 


The Symphony Concert. . _ 
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cert was: 


Bach-Abert: Prelude, Choral and Fucue. | 
Raff: ie No. i, “Au das Vaterland,” op, 96. 


_ Wagner: Holdigangs-Mareoh. 


Not a very interesting concert, in spite of excei- 
lent playing by the orchestra. Abert’s grand 


| show-piece, based upon a prelude and the great 
G minor fugue of Bach, seems rather an inex- 


cusable bit of work. It would, perhaps, bea 


little less aggravating if Abert had had the grace 


to set forth plainly in black and white that what 
he calls the “choral” is not by Bach at all, but 
something of the psalm-tuny sort hatched upon 
the G minor fugue by bis own incubation. When 


| composers set to work to write what is known as 


a “fugue with choral,’’ they usually begin 


by selecting a fixed choral melody, and 
then write a fugue arourd it; this re- 


quires no little musical learning, skill and in- 
ventiveness. Lut todo what Abert has done, to 
pick out a series of long notes that will go to- 
gether with a corresponding number of measures 
of an already written fugue, without making fifths 
or octaves, and then call it achoral, requires next 
to no skill at all. The whole business comes from 
that passion some men have for cooking 
up reputable classic compositions with a 
grandiose sauce,and making them sound very 
trenendous indeed. One would have thought 
that Bach's G minor fugue, of all things in the 
world, was q2'to wellenough to be let alone, and 
far too good to be thus spiked on a bogus p3alm- 
tune. 

Considering the noise that Raff’s ‘‘Vaterland’ 
£ymMphopy made when it came out in Germany in 
1863, one rathef wonders at our co long escaping 
heering it here, It was written for a 
prize offered ,by the Vienna Gesellschaft der Mu- 
sikfreunde, and won it over thirty-two competi 
tors—one shudders to think of what those thirty- 
two other symphonies must have been. For one 
thing, Raff's work bears all the well-known marks 
of a prize symphony; there are parts of contra- 
puntal skill in it that should, of themseives, have 
insured a prize; rarely has Raff shown himself 
more easily and melodiously learaed. The trouble 
with it is, not the lack, but the inveterably 
weak and commonplace character of the inspira- 
tion. When Moszkowski, in his suite, ‘Les Na- 
tions,” made the “Germany” movement reflect 
the pecaliar characteristics of the Franz Abt bal- 
lad, we always thought that this was a sly stroke 
of Slavic humor on his part; as any good Rus- 
sian might be tempted to show tp Germany ai 
her worst. But here is Raff, a German 


-bimself, actually dedicating to his Vaterland 


a slow movement which, contrapuntal elaboration 
apart, is of precisely the game character—a very 
Binkelcstinger’s paradise! Upon the whole, one 
Gun say of this symphony that it is admirably 
calculated for one thing: for winning a prize; 


and after it had done this, its mission ought to 


bave been considered as fu'fi''ed, ard novhing 
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| The Boston Symphony Concert. 
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of the fifteenth Symphony con- | _ 1 5¢ Programme of the fifteenth concert of the Boston| == 
3 : ” wade | Symphony Orchestra In Music Hall last night consisted} 
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of the Bach Abert Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue; Raffs; 


first symphony “An das Vaterland,” and Wagner's 
‘Huldigungs” March. The masterly transcri ton that 
opened the performances has been heard at these con- 


certs before, but not {n go spirited and so impressive al 
reading a8 was. accorded it last night. The Wagner} > 
March has also had previous hearings at the same con-| 


certs, and the more one becomes acquainted with it the 


| fiimeier its pcmp, and the more vulgar its pretentions. iughi ue, 
| ness appear. It was brilliantly given and with great} ~ | 


clearness and beauty of color, but its novel 
has worn offand there is nothing left to give tt ; Sy halle 
permanent interest. The symphony had its | Ney 


i first performance here on this <ccasion. Itda) | 


a very long work, and except in its fluentand ingenious 
use of contrapuntal devices, and its masterly orchestra-' 
tion, does not bear much resemblance to its composer’s _ 
' Other symphonies. It is also distinct from his later 
symphonies in that it never sinks to the reckless mo- 
' ments of common-place that too often distigure them; 
, but itis aleo not as Warm In its melodies and not as ~ 
(fresh and pleasing in general effect as are. 
these. The work is so long and so complex thatitis — 
| bot easy to do it justice on a firs: hearing, even if we > 
had the space at our command toattempt it. The slow 
| movement, and the larghetto that introduces the finale - 
are very beautiful and made themselves understood 
at once, but the opening and closing allegros 
\are more involved and are not quite clear 
on a single hearing. It was made fully, 
manifest, however, that the work will repay better 
acquaintance, and we trustit may appear again in one 
of this season’s programmes, though we doubt if it will 
ever meet with the appreciation that attends the -‘Im | 
Wald” Symphony, and what is finest in the **Lenore” 
Symphony. There is certainly nothing in it 
that attains to the beauty of the andante of 
the Jatter work, or to the masterly play of 
harmony and of instrumentation that marks the 
opening allegro of the same symphony. Ths programme 
for the next concertis: Overture, ‘‘Phedre” Massanet; 
Symphony Espagnole, for violin and orchestra, Lalo; _ 
'SymphonicVariations, op. 27, Nicodé, (first time); Over. | 
ture fantasie, “Romeo and Juillet,” Tachaikowsky, (first | 
time). Mr. Loefiler is to be the soloist. 


E in F for STRING ORCHESTRA, op. 63. 


erato.— Molto vivace.— 
retto moderato).__March, (Allego marcato). 


Y in E flat, (Eroica), No. 3, op. 55. 
, 
brio.—Marcia funebre, (Adagio assai).— 
llegro vivace).—Allegro molto; 


te; Presto.— 


will disturb both the Audience and the 
g the performance of any number. 


more have been asked of it. f Wagver’s Hu'- 


cicungs-Marsch, superbly piayed by the orchec 
tra, was the one inspiring thing of the evening. 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


(See Page Two.) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the fifteenth Symphony con- 
cert was: 


Bach-Abert: Prelude, Choral and Furue. 


Raff: Symphony No. 1, “Au das Vaterland,” op, 98. 
Wagner: Huldigings-Marsch, , 


Not a very interesting concert, in spite of excei- 
lent playing by the orchestra. Abert’s grand 
show-piece, based upon a prelude and the great 
G minor fugue of Bach, seems rather an inex- 


cusable bit of work. It would, perhaps, bea 


little less aggravating if Abert had had the grace 
to set forth plainly in black and white that what 
he calls the “choral” is not by Bach at all, but 


something of the psalm-tuny sort hatched upon 
the G minor fugue by bis own incubation. When 


composers set to work to write what is known as 
a “fugue with choral,’ they usually bezin 
by selecting a fixed choral melody, and 
then write a fugue arourd it; this re- 
quires no little musical learning. skill and in- 
vent‘veness. Lutto do what Abert has done, t» 
pick out a series of long notes that will go to- 
gether with a corresponding number of measures 
of an already written fugue, without making fifth: 
or octaves, and then call it achoral, requires next 
to no Skill at all. The whole business comes from 


that passion some men have for cooking 1 manifest, however, that the work will repay better 
up reputable cl.ssic compositions with a ° 


grandiose sauce,and making them sound very | 
| ever meet with the appreciation that attends the «Im 


tremendous indeed. One would have thought 
that Bachs Gmroinor fugue, of all things in the 
world, waS q2°t2 well-enouch to be let alone, and 
far too good to be thus spikedon a bogus p3alm- 
tune. 

Considering the noise that Raff’s ‘‘Vaterland’ 
fy Dphopy made when is came out in Germany in 
18638, one rathef wonders at our co long escaping 
heerirg it here. It was written for a 
prize offered ,by the Vienna Gesellschaft der Mu- 
sikfreunde, and won it over thirty-two competi 
tors—one shudders to think of what those thirty- 
two other symphonies must have been. For one 
thing, Raff’s work bears all the well-known marks 
of a prize symphony; there are parts of contra. 
puntal skill in it that should, of themselves, have 
insured a prize; rarely has Raff shown himeelf 
more easily and melodiously learaed. The trouble 
with it is, not the lack, but the inveterably 
weak and commonplace character of the inspira- 
tion. When Moszkowski, in his suite, ‘Les Na- 
tions,’ made the “Germany” movement refiect 
the peculiar characteristics of the Franz Abt bal- 
lad, we always thought that this was a sly stroke 
of Slavic humor on his part; a8 any good Rus- 
sian might be tempted to show tp Germany ai 
her worst. But here is Raff, a German 


bimself, actually dedicating to his Vatorland | 
a slow movement which, contrapuntal elaboration | 


apart, is of precisely the game character—a very 
Binkelstinger’s paradise! f Upon the whole, one 
Cun sey ofthis symphony that it 18 admirably 


calculated for one thing: for winning a prize; | 


and atter it had done this, its mission ought to 
bave been considered as fu'fi''cd, ard novhins 
more have been esked of it. f Wagver’s Hu'- 
Giourgs-Marsch, superbly piayed by the orchec 
tra, was the one inspiring thing of the evening. 


MUSICAL. 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 
The programme of the fifteenth concert of the Boston 


Sympbony Orchestra in Music Hall last night consisted 


of the Bach Abert Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue; Raff's 
first symphony “An das Vaterland,”’ and Wagner's 
“Huldigungs” March. The masterly transcription that 
opened the performances has been heard at these con- 
certs before, but not Jn g0 spirited and so impressive a 
reading a8 was accorded it last night. The Wagner 
March has also had previous hearings at the same con- 
certs, aud the more one becomes acquainted with it the 
| flimeier its pcmp, and the more vulgar its pretentious. 


ness appear. It was brilliantly given and with great. 


clearness and beauty of color, but its novelty 
has worn offand there is nothing left to give it a 
permanent interest. The sym)hony had its 
first performance here on this -casion. It dg 
a very long work, and except in its fluentand ingenious 


use of contrapuntal devices, and its masterly orchestra- 


tion, does not bear much resemblance to its composer’s 


‘Other symphonies. It is also distinct from his later 


symphonies in that it never sinks tothe reckless mo- 
ments of common-place that too often distigure them; 


_butitis also not as warm in its melodies and not as 
‘fresh and pleasing in general effect as are 
these. The work is solovug and so complex that it is 


not easy to do it justice on a fir-. hearing, even if we 
had the space at our command ioattempt it. The slow 
movement, and the larghetto that introduces the finale 
are very beautiful and made themselves understood 
at once, but the opening and closing allegros 
are more involved and are not quite clear 
on a single hearing. It was made § fully 


acquaintance, and we trustit may appear again in one 
of 'his season’s programmes, though we doubt if it will 


falda” Symphony, and what is finest in the **Lenore” 
Symphony. There is certainly nothing in it 
that attains to the beauty of the andante of 
the Jatter work, or to the masterly play of 
harmony and of instrumentation that marks the 


| opening allegro of the same symphony. The programme 


for the next concert is: Overture, ‘‘Phedre” Massanet; 
Symphony Espagnole, for violin and orchestra, Lalo; 
SymphonicVarlations, op. 27, Nicodé, (first time) ; Over- 
ture fantasie, “Romeo and Juillet,” Tachaikowsky, (first 
time). Mr. Loefiler is to be the soloist. 


» ’ - . f ‘ "AIT '> ee) 
E in F for SrRING ORCHESTRA, Op. 65. 


erato.— Molto vivace,— 
‘retto moderato).— March, (Allego marcato). 


Y in E flat, (Eroica), No. 3, op. 99. 


ibrio.— Marcia funebre, (Adagio assal).— 


llegro vivace).—Allegro molto; 

te; Presto.— 
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will disturb both the Audience and the 
mg the performance of any number. 
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‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


‘‘Phedre.’”’ 


(First time in Boston. ) 
SOLOIST: 


PROGRAMME. 
SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE For VIOLIN AND 


SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS, op. 


(First time at these Concerts.) 


OVERTURE-FANTASIE. 
Allegro non troppo. 


Scherzando. 
Andante. 
Rondo. 


XVI. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8TH, AT 8, P. M. 


I. 
II. 
LV. 
V. 


’ 


MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 


Boston Music Hall. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
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Sat y night was unusually en | itis bartalely true that this rer is one of the 
‘The concert was not only extremely interest- | most important, SeehaR has ihe pean n} 
ing, but the work of the orchestra was very:| modern compositions that has beet heard jn: 


oston for many years. It possesses eve 
fine. The programme was as follows: | characteristic necessary to artistig beaut oy 


Overture fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” / is completely original, its themes are striking 
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ae. ve ; a 
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vececcecscecesveesesesssTschaikowsky |! to a degree of intensity that only genius 
First time in Boston.) could prouuce, its form is clear an 
Symphonie Espaguole, for violin and or- comprehensible, and its instrumentatio 
| chestra, Op. 21.......+-+-+ece+-+e---+-Lalo |; magnificent. It was listened _ to 
Symphonic variations, op. 27......-.Nicodé }} With that rapt “Ng pres which im- 
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(Firsi time at these concerts.) mediately proclaims th presence of really 

Overture, "Phedre”.... “Massenet || great thoughts, and the’ enthusiasm at the 

Soloist, Mr. C. M. Loeffler. close showed Bow i Daener had been appre. | 

1 pega tape , ciated. Although no further “programme” | 

: Pint seded desig” ” a eee by is reais: prude than its title is appended to the work, itis | 

Nicodé, are very interesting and indeed often |} music,” for without endeavoring to represent | 

very beautiful. Itisa difficult task to effect |} all manner | imanosel die nas Parc a y Bur | 

Fas : raise -. # sian sueceedsin imbuing his listeners with — 

ris ge ap heh 4 wh get a beauty egos the general sentiment of the great love poem, 

orm of composition, and no matter bow } andthis is the true mission of this style of 
cleverly this may be acvomplished a “theme j} composition. 

with variations” will always savor rather of || ‘The clarinets and paesonen aLNORROS m. 

the contrapuntal class room than the concert. mejancholy theme, which may perhaps pe 
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hali, but with the work in question itis cer- 


' tainly true that this scholastic (rather than 
scholarly) element has been kept wellin the 


background. he theme itself is striking and 
original, the different variations show great in- 
dividuality of melodic and harmonic thought, 
andthe whole work isvery ettectively instru- 
mented. It was beautifully played and the vari- 


/ ous complicated solo passages for flute, clarinet, 


horn and other instrumeuts were all remark. 


‘ably well executed. It may be observed in 


this connection that Mr. Reiter (the new first 
hornist, and a brother of Xavier Reiter, who 
held this position until quite recently) isa 
magnificent player, quite ou a' par with his 
brother, and indeed his tone,-if- not quite so 
varied in color, is more what might be called 
the “true horn tone.” Massenet’s overture to 
“Phedre”’ is an extremely effective work, and 
although at times slightly vulgar, it is not so 
marred by unexpected trivialities as are many 
of his compositions. It is rather reminiscent, 
and in different passages recalls very dis- 
tinctly voth Liszt’s ‘’lasso’’ and Rubinstein’s 
song, “Gelb rollt mir zu Fussen.” This was 
also very finely executed by the orchestra. 
The “Symphonie Espagnole,” for violin and 
orchestra, by Lalo, was introduced at these 
concerts by Mr. Loeffler in 1887, and was en- 
thusiastically received. It was again greeted 
with marked and genuine enthusiasm on Sat- 
urday night, and both the beautiful composi- 
tion itself and the admirable manner in which 
it was performed justly deserved unusual ap- 
plause. Marked Spanish characteristics per- 
vade al! its movements, and yet it is so dis- 
tinctly new and “original” that the interest is 
undiminisbed from the first note to the end. 
Mr. Loeffler played in a thoroughly delightful 
manner, with neat and finished technique, and 
his peculiarly warm and sympathetic tone, 
which are so indispensable to the satisfactory 
rendering of this class of music. He seemed 


' thoroughly to catch the composer’s feeling and 


intentions. and he rendered the last movement 
(a vivacein 6-8 time, incorrectly termed a 


called the “Romeo” theme. The whole of the 
first part of the work (andante non tanto) Is 
given up to the treatment and development of 
this theme. and here, at the very outset, we 


find originality of thought which is surpris- | 


ing. The manner in which the voices are 
led indicates a true contrapuntal feeling, 
which, however, expresses itself in new forms 
and phases, and this whole division of the 
work is very beautiful in instrumental color, 
What might be called the second division of 
the work (allegro giusto) introduces a new 
theme. with a remarkably strong and un- 
usual rhythm; all the resources of the modern 
orchestra are brought into play, the strings 


throw off stormy passages while the brassés | 


and the wood-wind, as it were, attack one 
another with conflicting rhythm. Itis easy to 


' see that the composer intends to represent the 


) 


| deadly feud between the Mo:ntagues and the 


Capwets, and from the “programme-music” 
point of view stated above this portion of the 


- work is particularly successiul. Presently the 

‘storm of angry words and clashing swords 

dies away and the rough rhythms merge into) 
! 


soft and low pulsations. 
But soft! Whut light through yonder window breaks? 
itis the east, and Juliet is the sui! 
This new theme—the “Juliet” theme, if we 
may callitso—is a singularly lovely melody 
and is first announced by the plaintive Eng- 


lish horns, with the muted violins. Itis fol- 


habanera) with true southern fire and expres- |; 


sion. Mr. Loettler was warmly applauded and 


three times recalled, 
-_ Thechief interest in the programme centred 


lowed by a passage for all the strings, the last 
phrase of which presently appears 10 the horns 
as a throbbing, passionate counter, subject to 
the “Juliet” theme, which is now given to the 
wood-wind. We are oily permitted, however, 
to cast 2 passing glance at the two lovers; the 
quarrel between the two houses breaks out 
again and wages more fiercely than before. 
This part of the work is like a 
compendium of modern instrumentation: 
it is exceedingly effective, and _  intro- 
duces many nuew and striking 1nstrumental 
combinations. Softer emotions at last prevail, 
and then suddenly the “Juliet” theme appears 
avain, given to all the strings in an overpower- 
ing cautabile, while the horns again bring the 
persistent, pulsing counter-subject as before. 
It is difficult to describe the simply superb 
effert of this passage—surely it 1s one of the 
most magnificent products of modern music, 
It is impossibie to resist the power of the situa- 
tion. At last the music dies away and we hear 


the sad notes of a funeral song. The drums | 
roll loudly and the great, broad chords ring | 


out like a benediction— 
Co henee, to have moe talk of these sad things; 
Some shill be pa.don’u and some punishe.l, 
por ne.er was a story of More woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Komeco, 


ARTHUR WELD. 
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THE SIXTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— — 


Juliet” 
(First time in Boston.) 
‘Symphonie Espagnole, for Violin and Or- 
chestra, op. 21. 
I. Allegro non troppo. 

II. Scherzando. 
1V. Andante. 

V. Rondo. : 
seseceeessessSymphonic Variations, op. 27 
(First time at these concerts.) 

Massenet .-Overture, ‘*Phedre”’ 


There are conductors who spend time and 
thought upon the arrangement of their programs. 


Nicode.... 


mann, and others. Not that there is any direct 
plagiarism; bat the above named composers are 


frequently brought to mind; and at one time we | 
hear the opening measures of an immortal song | 
‘Tschaikowsky..-.-.Overture Fantasie, “Romeo and of Verdi. The prelude is strongly written, and | 


the finale is impressive and beautiful. The first 
variation, where the theme is given to the first 


flute and first clarinet, was badly played, and | 
this was not the fault of Mr. Molé; it was the. 
fault of the first clarinet; and the figuration of | 


the first violins was entirely too loud: it would 
seem, therefore, that too little attention was paid 


by the conductor to the proper balancing of the | 


parts. As a whole, the variations were brilliant- 


‘ly played. But the age of varied airs is gone. 


We read with wonder, almost with incredulity, 
of the enthusiasm awakened by Moscheles when- 


| another ‘‘Romeo,”’ a third ‘the feud’’; the music 


remains unchanged: it is stiJl beautiful, it is Ba a dt ) 
still full of anger and woe and despair, with or | 7 fees Ne 
without a forced classification, with or without ROR sofas gi oe ae ARE DRY pl 
an arbitrary ticketing of emotions. And so this & izteenth Sumphon 
musicof Tschaikowsky would be just as wonder- Ht aie Ress MMe a re 
ful, had the composer named the overture “The;  @@ © : 
oe te Nenad Sete or ‘*Tragedy.”’ ERIE Sapa at i a de 
n examining this overture we find thatit is ~ my... SA ed hs Mere 
more firmly knit together than the writings of ~ The programme of the sixteenth concert ¢ 
some of the modern Russian schools. Gustave the Boston Symphony orchestra was: 
Bertrand Lay of certain modern Russian com- Tsehaikowsky. > ~Overture-fantanie,”“Remeo and ruliet”? 
users, ‘‘Russian art, because it is in its infancy, ] . on. ee ee 
is therefore sadly afraid of showing its sen areasineasiah exits bh 0 meant dik 
and so their musicians feel the necessity of writ- ~ TL, Scherzando. ae 
ing such music as is called to-day ‘the most ad-. 
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7 Andante. 
vanced.’”’ But Tschaikowsky is not a révolu | Nicodé.,,...cesses Bawpe eg 


tionnaire ; and he has studied and respected the | (First ime at tows coueeels) an bag ivy 
‘‘classics’’; and the superb ‘‘Introduzione e fuga” | MASBONC. cccccccccnsarcesverccesssceseeO e, “Pt ou 
from his Orchestral Suite, op, 43, in factthe Mr. C, M. Loeffler was the soloist, 
whole Suite, is a proof of his mastery of form. , 
Nor does he write a program and then set it to’ 
music, giving particular words to particular in- 
struments. Henamesg his works **The Tempest,” 
—**1812,” «*Francesca von Rimini’; each hearer 
hears and feels according to the extent of his 
own imagination. And although he is a Russian | 
| he writes for the world; of him Bertrand could niall 
have said, ‘Each nation should have its own digi: 
style, should consult its own genius: but lan- 1 4 
guage and syntax are and always will be shared ith 1a 
alike in musical civilization.” be. 
Now no words can describe the somber and | ‘ 
tender beauties of this masterpiece. Take the eee 
‘first theme, so melancholy in itself and so mel- pty) 
ancholy in its surroundings; can you by a scien- , MM 
tific analysis of its instramentation and its sub- , season, eat 
sequent development, its contrapuntal treatment, . Tschaikowsky’s *fRomeo and Juliet’? is 
, LOU 


preserve the essence of the music so that it affects | 1, : the intre- 
the musician who did not hear it; or by word- | less great than that of Berlioz, but i pres 


In examining the claims of a composer, they 
look first at his music and not at his nationality. 
In the making of the program they take care that composition of this nature, the mind of the hearer 
the numbers should be contrasted, that there is apt to wander, though he is dimly conscious 
should not be one dominant color. They avoid that upon the platform is a man performing all 
extremes, even in the introduction of novelties. | manner of technical miracles. For this is the 
They never forget that instruction is not the ob- | age when we are ruled by the nerves; this is the 
ject, not the chief end of music; and they do not | age of nervous diseases. And he who wishes to | 
confound the Conservatory with the Concert | move and excite us must affect our nerves; they | 
Hall. They will not carelessly plead| must be irritated, they must be rasped. No'| 
ignorance of the merits of a school foreign to | longer can we endure endless and vain repeti- | 
them. Nor will they with a wave of the hand | tions of a theme, however ingeniously the theme | 
dismiss a composer because they were not in the | may be distorted. | | 
habit of hearing his works in the town where they Of the two numbers written by Frenchmen, | 
studied. ‘The programs of Lamoureux of Paris, | Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole”’ for violin and | 
Wiillner now of Cologne, and Theodore Thomas | orchestra is well known. It was brilliantly 
are examples of what programs should be. played by Mr. Loeffler, who was warmly wel- | 
To Mr. Nikisch the catalogue of music seems | comed and heartily applauded. Surely the fas- 
to be a colossal grab-bag into which he, blindly | cinating accompaniment of the solo was worthy 
thrusts his hand; what he pulls out, he plays. | of more serious attention tran that paid to it last | 
Curiously enough fortune so far has favored | week; there was a want of precision, a lack of 
Germany ; for as Mr. gre n is 9 = be ined delicacy and fine Seoling. This is the rye to be | 
of extreme catholicity of taste and of a broad | regretted as, with this exception and the one. | sis pee 
artistic nature, it is certainly not his wish that jeoken of above, the playing of the orchestra | painting, by carefully balanced sentences eet | ~ Shawna nih he pie By and pile 
the French composers should be so systematic was remarkably good. The horns have been | he sing it to the layman who was not present t | e : e grea ove-drama With | 
ally ignored strengthened by the coming of Mr. Reiter, the | The subtle charm escapes you when you come masterly touch. There are portions of the s 
For many weeks Mr. N ikisch has held his ré& | prother of Xavier Reiter; and the brass, particu- | to analyze your emotions and that which caused | work as exciting as are few th ngs i me 
ceptions at Music Hall and has invited you 0 | jarly the trumpets, was most effective through- | | your emotions ; neither can you explain why the modern music: the instrumentation throug h- 
meet old and esteemed friends ; and you have | out the evening. The Phédre overture of Mas- | extraordinary and masterly use of strong | eo derfull ast ne Ee 
out th . a. | fa {rhythms which clash against each other, why | out is wonderfully expressive OF tlhe. 
gone, although you have heard their gossip and | senet is musically both attractive and repulsive. | te aww nf ga ach other, why | oq. Mr. Nikisch’s reading of . 
their jests, and you know their petty faults; it 1s | jn itare seen the merits and faults of this talented | + at stic employment of cym cy ~ Me cee i . yan ORNS mf 
true that at times a stranger has been seen, and | composer, of whom a great French musician once yp d so stir your blood. And when, toward) work brought a remarkable performance; 
you have interchanged a few words with him; | gaid that Massenet’s reputation would have been t a ee: the strings play that sublime cantabile ‘the fire and fury, the briefer softe 
‘put he bas left no impression upon you, and his | more sure and lasting, had he died after the com- whic A gy pose a love wane meee? waters cannot ' movements were mirrored with a cor suin- 
voice was not easily heard, such was the din. osition of his first suites for orchestra. He has quench, neither can the floods lrown it, can you | te t o-ae t the: wlan geste 
P ical skill; by any effort of your own auicken the pulse of a Mate touch, & every step the playing was 
But twice, to your surprise, the room was filled | 9 keen sense of color and great technical skill ; ag y Abs “" p ° of a superb. The Necodé variations, th ough boaray: 4 
with unknown men who stared at you and you | fe has a flowing, oft inspired melody; yet he is man who did not hear the song with its throb- | pero. ’ Astley: 
bing counter subject? Were it the solemn-eyed erally unsymphonic, are most skilfully made, 


atthem. Even theircostumes were strange, and | at times wantonly sensational, and his love for | | 1ade, 
igs and | iviality and vul- | Opium Eater himself who wove together won-| and betray much that is lovel and 
you were startled, and you missed the wig theatrical effect leads him into triviallty drous sentences, the stranger could only: cry "i . pon also pt hogan es tra. 


| T i f the | 
furbelows and powder and patches of your old’ gar bursts of noise. There is one gee aloud with Hamlet, ‘‘I would I had been there.” gentle of spirit. 


i - and yet the more you heard of the © gpirit of antiquity in this overture. Phaedra of ; een tl hea 
rons ‘of these people, the closer you drew to Te acet is + as ‘the born daughter to Pasiphae, | That is to say this overture Is au inspiration of acquitted itself with even excellence, Mas- 


: : ‘ ’ , ) hs Pea 
them that you might see their faces, that you gmitten by gods, burnt to the bone with love, | genius : its beauty is yt See ‘ aps ey" senet’s overture was well performed. mee 
might not lose a word. Last week you were pleased and sick with hating the sweet sun.” She is &| f summer gi ee t 4 yeh - e “ea ‘ er Mr. Loeffler never makes amistake in- 
at first with a woman whose eyes poldly sought phaedra of the boulevards, who, with painted iy eee 18 Deana , Fm Spa Me 5 the aoe choosing what is best adapted to nis style, in” 
yours; her name was Phédre, and you socn left cheeks, impatiently waits for Monsieur Hippo- | Ps — uries, from “em y, ay Honea ene Sorel fact, he always suce eeds emphatically. The 
her; but you could have listened forever to the jytus to leave his favorite café, that. when she | of God saw the daughters of men tha : ey “iy Lalo leae, eros introduction Marian \ Serene 
Russian who led you into another room, and meets him she may laugh and suddenly throw. fair, The Russian sadness colors the whole piece, W B adantintse.1% 
spoke to you of love and death, of Romeo and  yitriol in his face. work; the sadness of Dostoievsky ; and perhaps! sons ago we owe to Mr. Loeffler, disp 


Juliet. | | All the other numbers of the program seemed instead of seeing the glowing, passionate face rd this artist’s facile technique per e” aCe ( 
The program of last Saturday was extremely | pommonplace after the great overture of Tschai- 


Juliet, itis the pale and sorrowful countenance i | PRR ae: | 
is whi style to perfection.. Mr. Loefiler’s pertorm-: 
interesting; and the opening number, the over- || owsky, to which he has given the name “Ro- - Bonid M hero haunts hy ag re bag A Ar auce of it, won him new jaurels. At-its 60 
Cr eee motel made @ profound impres’||meo and Juliet.” The Russian tom sit te th i aiff from the Juliet of Berlioz] clusion” he was enthusiastically app nlauded, 
sion. ‘The eon pore 5 (at rg Kae tee | written no explanatory Progen § re ge ey Thc yronarene gh Meg so Juliet of ‘Tschaikowski.| and compelled to return to the stes a as 
“Theme and Variations” © . d these words to the title; ‘‘Atter ohab\s: , . nt stage three, 
pa constructed and scored, and containing re” The different motives have no names And yet the burden of the song remains un-| times to satisfy admiring undreds. 
passages of real beauty; take for example the |} sttached; the hearer mav imagine what seems pei a yt Sk 


changed : | ad 
eighth and ninth variations ;—but there are too a 


ever he played his ‘‘Alexander”’ variations ; and 
when to-day in concert-hall a virtuoso plays a 
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A Mar cis" Sa as a eae x PR NG Sa bi ale 4. Say ag an a 
: Aa many variations and too many reminiscences, fh a Se PL UE x A el 
MI usic Wee. dre and we seem to hear the voices of Chopin, Schu- good to him. He may call one motive ‘Juliet, 
° mann, and others. Not that there is any direct another ‘“‘Romeo,” a third “the feud’’; the music [7 5 = 
plagiarism; but the above named composers are | remains unchanged: it is stiJl beautiful, it is | @ 0000 
‘frequently brought to mind; and at one time we | still fullof anger and woe and despair, with Or p00 000 8c 
{HE SIXTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— hear the opening measures of an immortal song without a forced classification, with or without? 7 Nee ik Mme Org ae a 
Tschaikowsky.....-Overture Fantasie, ‘Romeo and of Verdi. The prelude is strongly written, and - arbitrary ticketing of emotions. | And 80 this Sixteen Symphony Concei by. 
Juliet” the tinale is impressive and beautiful. The first music of T'schaikowsky would be just as wonder- ir. C. ie Se 
(First time in Boston.) variation, where the theme is given to the first | ful, had the composer named the overture ‘The r, C. Wd. Loemer, Soloist. oe 
% Symphonie Espagnole, for Violin and Or- f{ute and first clarinet, was badly played, and ore yi Tipe! Me pe ag cae eat a 6164 : | | Ey! 
chestra, op. 21. [ . xamining this overture we find that it is i ) 4 
I. Allegro non troppo. amt fy apres aero aa i cena ot more firmly knit together than the writings of - The programme of the sixteenth concert of 
mS er the first violins was entirely too loud: it would | some of the modern Russian schools. Gustave the Boston Symphony orchestra was: Hi 
Wy. andes | seem, therefore, that too little attention was paid Bertrand said of certain modern Russian com- TRADE WARY. 3 Ove Te Nat and Julles™: 
Symphonic Variations, op.27 by the conductor to the proper balancing of the | pusers, ‘‘Russian art, because it is in its infancy, 1 Lalo..Symphonie espagnole,for violin and orehestra,op.21_ 
(First time at these concerts.) parts. Asa whole, the variations were brilliant- is therefore sadly afraid of showing its youth ; I, Allegro non troppo, itis 
Massenet...seeeeeee bse donegend Overture, ‘““Phedre” , jy played. But the age of varied airs is gone. and so their musicians feel the necessity of writ- ‘ \ Scher aan. i 
There are conductors who spend time and We read with wonder, almost with incredulity, ing such ” Ba as is called to ‘day ‘the most ad-. V. Rondo. — 5 
thought upon the arrangement of their programs. of the enthusiasm awakened by Moscheles when- | Ms a args “ie fepeyeey owl is not a révolu | NICOdG.,seseeenererresereee: Symphonic variations, op. 27 
In examining the claims of a composer, they ever he played his ‘‘Alexander” variations; and) ff te a 909 Morte Be studied and respected the | yy ssonet.ccc he rine At these contsverture, “Phedre” 
look first at his music and not at his nationality. when to-day in concert-hall a virtuoso plays a ' Pe ag So cre the superb Introduzione e fuga” - Mr CM. Looffier bir tee ens ; 41 te 
In the making of the program they take care that composition of this nature, the mind of the hearer | jf hot Oda estral Suite, op, 43, in fact the * 28 ae Was the 801018 “4 
the numbers should be contrasted, that there is apt to wander, though he is dimly conscious | ff N ay a is a proof of his mastery of form., Here’sa list of youngsters, all of whom 
should not be one dominant color. They avoid that upon the platform is a man_ performing all; & or does he write a program and then set it to’ pave something to say: Tschaikowsky, @ 
extremes, even in the introduction of novelties. manner of technical miracles. For this is the | reese hg? particular words to particular in. veritable genius with the orchesten whose 
They never forget that instruction is not the ob- | age when we are ruled by the nerves; thisisthe| }% cgi.” echt » denears ays his works **1 he Tempest, ah each is darksomely. tranié and + thin | “a 
ject, not the chief end of music; and they do not | age of nervous diseases. And he who wishes to| b pee. ete von Rimini’ ; each hearer  8P arksomeéely tragic and a es ox 
confound the Conservatory with the Concert | move and excite us must affect our nerves; they, Cars anc eels according to the extent of his, traordinarily effective ; Lalo, a dapper little 
Hall. They will not carelessly plead| must be irritated, they must be rasped. No! §— bps PU ERNS a ee ae is a epee chap, clever, winsome and imbued with, 
ignorance of the merits of a school foreign to | longer can we endure endless and vain repeti-| fF * WIltes d OR world; O vd ~ecearge could native Spanish color, that absolutely pre- 
Na ee ey eps tha: mere ‘ade he oo oneeae wwe cea style should consult its own genie erat t-vents his being anything but charming; | 
3mis omposer because they were notin the | may be distorted. | ’ oll te, pil yg . oo P it 
rete nt wearita are te che tne wherethey | Of the two numbers written by Frenchmen, fp guage and syntax are and always will be shared Nicodé, a bit reflective who writes with the 
T x of Paris ’s «Symphonie Espagnole” for violinand| ¥ alike in musical civilization. _neatest possible touch, and Massenet, read-. 
studied. The programs of Lamoureux 0 »| Lalo’s “Symphonie Kspag | > Mean ds can describe the somber and | ¢ : 
Wiillner now of Cologne, and Theodore Thomas | orchestra is well known. It was brilliantly | Py. oer rbot 5 hore Gescrl ~ é sony er th ing a tragic legend with an undeniable 
are examples of what programs should be. played by Mr. Loeffler, who was warmly wel-| J | nec) Degutios OF nly in iteelf and so ” French accent, These composers furnished 
To Mr. Nikisch the catalogue of music seems | comed and heartily applauded. Surely the fas- | 1 “vt oy ti ten. eS ee . 50. one of the most interesting concerts of the 
to be a colossal grab-bag into which he, blindly | cinating accompaniment of the solo was worthy | IP neg Be: its fg dg etpcoes ; can you by a mor Bend | 8, OF 
thrusts bis hand; what he pulls out, he plays. | of more serious attention tran that paid to it last) ff an C analy 2 its 9g oye eens Be re ee su 5 seai on, ge? Ba 
Curiously enough fortune so far has favored | week; there was a want of precision, a lack of) § quen hy opment, ; Ari ie saga . Serger »  Tschaikowsky’s *‘Romeo and Juliet’ is. 
Germany ; for as Mr. Nikisch is said to be a man | delicacy and fine feeling. ‘his is the more to be | eagyenbond a nent ec 1e yen te gh pe —_ less great than that of Berlioz, but the intre-_ 
of extreme catholicity of taste and of a broad regretted as, with this exception and the one. + B- s “ W at : at par ; mn ry rd- id Russian draws a bold pen, and depicts 
artistic nature, it is certainly not his wish that| gpoken of above, the playing of the orchestra | painting, by carefully ba ance . sentences can the sterner side of the great love-drama with 
the French composers should be so systemati~ | was remarkably good. The horns have been’ The sing it to the layman who was not present | 1 h. Th (3 f PRG. 
ally ignored strengthened by the coming of Mr. Reiter, the | 1€ a rn charm escapes Pape hn Bi beh ins masterly touch. ere are portions 0 the. 
For many weeks Mr. Nikisch has held his re | prother of Xavier Reiter; and the brass, particu- | | ate oA our 2+ rage te “0 sain eid Te 'work as exciting as are few things i 3 
ceptions at Music Hall and has invited you & | jarly the trumpets, was most effective through- san capper al es ee o As ‘he modern music; the instrumentation through- 
meet old and esteemed friends ; and you have | out the evening. The Phedre overture of Mas- | | Wuethakn ackhels elaeh ots Pe Ae he out is wonderfully expressive of the 
gone, although you have heard their gous'p and | genet is musically both attractive and repulsive. the artisti “ l t of cymbals and drums,, 00d. Mr. Nikisch’s reading of the. 
their jests, and you know their petty faults; 10 16 | Jn itare seen the merits and faults of this talented robe stic emp beg : re eee aoe x cami rable perteiialea 
true that at times a stranger has been seen, and | composer, of whom a great French musician once ~ ge 80 stir your aig on iy en, aati | work brought a remarkable Pp , 4 | 
you have interchanged a few words with him; | gaid that Massenet’s reputation would have been ain see the eee p = ae ne ) woe congas 4 the fire and fury, the briefer ‘softer. 
but he has left no impression upon you, and his | more sure and lasting, had he died after the com- SS ee ae = ae See beg ‘movements were mirrored with a consum- 
voice was not easily heard, such was the din. position of his first suites for orchestra. He has n an effort of your own anicken the ° ulse of a mate touch ; at every step the playing was 
Beers an whoo a) ‘at you. scien tee ant ~ os tan Se es be is man who did not hear the song with its throb- superb. The Necodé variations, though gen- 
wig Homans £ Oe eo ee wake serena die: | a oval maheenie ftir seh and At love for bing counter subject? Were it the i paige erally unsymphonic, are most skilfully made, 
you were startled, and you missed the wigs and ¢heatrical effect leads him into triviality and vul- sasebag cain osragge 0 tes beta os W nid and betray much that is lovely in tint and 
furbelows and powder and patches of your old gar bursts of noise. ‘There is but little of the | me ter em emp sees Si as ies oe gentle of spirit. Here also the orchestra 
friends; and yet the more you heard of the © gpirit of antiquity in this overture. Phaedra of | ids 1a to ear thik Gvadtnre ls ani teepiracion of acquitted itself with even excellence. Mas- 
s.eech of these people, the closer you drew tO Massenet is not ‘the born daughter to Pasiphae, | varipagAeng ae eee et the “mad naked| senet’s overture was well performed. : 
them that you might see their faces, that you gmitten by gods, burnt to the bone with love, | genius : . pant 2 oe : Paint Mg tof inky ' a 
‘chtuotlose a word. Last week you were pleased and sick with hating the sweet sun.” Shes &| phaseomgpetg night—night of the large fe , Mr. Loeffler never makes a mistake in’ 
might votlos a woe recalls the anguish and despair of lovers Of] 4) sing what is best adapted to his style, in 
all centuries, from the early days when the sons © : in 


at first with a woman whose eyes boldly sought phaedra of the boulevards, who, with painted | | 
yours; her name was Phédre, and you socn left ¢heeks, impatiently waits for Monsieur Hippo- | at adnan’ lun dnumutersof torn that they were fact, he always succee fie emphatically. The 
fair. The Russian sadness colors the whole] Lalo piece, whose introduction here two ~ 


her; but you could have listened forever to the lytus to leave his favorite café, that when she | ne 
Russian who ‘e eddy yen we conte re eS Hn ee Cee een work; the sadness of Dostoievsky ; and perhaps} sons ago we owe to Mr. Loeffler, displays. 
Fier vet ot al tigi) the other numbers of the program seemed instead of seeing the glowing, dered eed this ariist’s facile technique and grace Of 
"The program of last Saturday was extremely commonplace after the great overture of Tschai- f J goed vat oe penny bs oe stand by the| Style to perfection, - Mr. Loeffler’s perform-- 
Eee et owal yer sy rome pres || kowsky, to which he has elven om eee ee | body of Krotkaia. For the Juliet of Shakespere| auce of it, won him new laurels. At its con- 
1 a profound impres- ine ©... sian composer He ? ste at : an * od. 
re Me oe coishe (ik chese a eneastn) Wie | oe Eaees bo glwaeraig he bas simply | | at Cs necessarily dite ys 95 Hoge F yr trea clusion” he was enthusiastically applauder 3 
the “Theme and Variations” of Nicodé, ingen- || added these words to the title; “After Shakes: & And yet the burden of the song remains un 
iously constructed and scored, and containing pere.” The different motives have no names §  Shameed : ) - 
passages of real beauty; take for example the |} attached; the hearer mav imagine what seem» | 


3 ‘Eternal passion ! 
eighth and ninth variations ;—but there are too Eternal pain!” : 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme for the sixteenth symphony 
concert was as follows: 
Tschaikowsky; Orestncy- 7 yateey. “Romeo and Ju- 


Lalo: Spanish Symphony, for violin aud orchestra, 


Nicodé: Symphonic Variations, Op. 27. 
Massenet: Overture to “Phédre.” 

Mr. C. M, Loeffier was the violinist. 

It is some time sinoe we have indulged ourselves 
ina growl over programmes, 80, a8 the occasion 
seems propitious, we will do a little growl- 
ing how. Let us cast a glance over the 
last two programmes, and the next one, to be per- 
formed on Saturday evening, Feb. 22. These 
three consecutive programmes give us, for sym- 
phonies, Raff’s “An das Vaterland”’ and Villiers 
Stanford’s ‘Irish’? symphony; for overtures, 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’? Massenet’s 


| Phédre,’ and Weber’s “Oberon;’”’ for concertos, 


Lalo’s Spanish symphony and Liszt’s A major | 


pianoforte concerto; for miscellaneous works, 
the Bach-Abert fugue, etc., Wagner’s Huldigungs- 


| 


| 


Marsch, and Nicodé’s symphonic variations. This 
is to say, that, in three consecutive con- 
certs the names of Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelsschn and Schumann—the chief 


standbys, the composers who should form the . 


nucleus in a course of symphony concerts—are 
wholly unrepresented. Moreover,in these three 
concerts the two symphonies and one of the over- 
tures are given ‘for the first time in Boston,” 


the “Oberon’’ overture,if not exactly new, very 


unfamiliar here. Add to this that, of the ten corm- | 


posers represented, only four are Germans (coun’- 
ing Bach-Abert as one), and one can begin to appre- 
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ing they may be, 


ishing of the symphonic sort for over a montn, 
This is a state of things against which a protest 
should not be deemed unreasonable; and we, 
therefore, do protest, with all the energy that 
comes from starvation, 

Tscbaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ has aroused 
immerse enthusiasm in many members of the 
orchestra, and, judging from its reception last 
Saturday evening, many people in the audience 
».ted their admiration. Even at a first hearing 


_\%c Can see moments of power, brilliancy 
_<.nd, now and then, even of beauty in the 


work; but, to our mind, by far the greater 


. pars of it is hideous, extravagant or tedious. | 


There is, in particular, a descending passage in — 


the horns of absolutely dismal persistency, which 
iecalls nothing so vividly as the tortures of the 


| Scapish Inquisition. Something penal might be 


¢ ne with that phrase; the prospect of having to 


_ hear it often would deter a man from committing 


the most seductive crime. We have heard some 
people say that this composition sounds better 


_ the second time than the first; good heavens! we 


|} hope it dces, for at a first hearing it is 


ciate how extraordinary these three programmes | 
are. We would be the last to deprecate the intro- 


duction of novelties in symphony concerts—pro- 
graimes cannot go on forever rotating in the 
seme old circle, and there must be a first time for 
everything: neither would we urge the exclusion 
of non-German composers from them, for France, 
Hungary, Russia, Italy, England and America 
have done enough in the field of orchestral music 
to make it interesting to hear them from time to 
time. Still, what these countries have produced in 
the way of orchestral composition is so inconspicu- 
ous, compared with what has been produced by 
Germany, and stands, in general, upon so far lower 
an artistic level, that the fitness of German music 
tooccupy the larger placoin symphony concerts 
can harGly be disputed. It is well to be interested 
in the doings of the musical world at large, and to 
have one’s natural curiosity satisfied; but in con- 
certs of every sort the element of pure music 41 
enjoyment is manifestly important, and few peo- 
ple, if any, can enjoy anew composition as thor- 
oughly as they do a familiar one, and our enjoy- 
ment of works of talent and cleverness Can 
never be as deep and satisfying as the delight we 
get from works which pespeak true genius and 


consummate mastery. And here we have three 
consecutive concerts, bringing with them ten dif- 


’ 


ferent compositions—and only one single work 
among them all, Weber's ‘‘Oberon” overture— 
that can, by any stretching of terms, be called a 
masterpiece! From such concerts, no matter how 


horror incarnate. Nicodé’s variations are a work 
of considerable strength--save in the more senti- 
mental portions, where the composer falls rather 
into the commonplace—and one can listen to it 
with sincere pleasure. Massenet’s ‘‘Phédre’”’ over- 
ture seeems pretty well beneath criticism; it is 
certainly as vulgar as need be. 

Mr. Loeffler played the Lalo Spanish symphony 


and the other works are, with the exception of even more admirably than he did two years 


aco. His technique and purity of intonatioa 
£0 without saying; and the vitality, vig- 
or of accent and winning grace of his 
performance can hardly be praised too highly. 
In parts of the slow movement he rose to a great 
hight of power and soulful expressiveness. Th; 
composition itself, however, fascinating as it was 
when Mr. Leeffier first played it here, already 
shows signs of wear; athird performance would 
leave it threadbare. 

The next programme is: Weber, overture to 


«Oberon ;’? Liszt, concerto No. 2, in A; C. Villiers 


Stanford, “Irish” symphony. Mr. Raphael Jo- 
seffy will be the pianist. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
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Mr. C, M. Loeffler was the soloist at the Sym- 
evening, rendet 


delightful work when ‘as playe 

Mr. Loeffler. The number was originally © 
posed for Signor Sarasate, but we | . 

if that brilliant artist could he 
given more pleasure to the audier 
than the deservedly popular  violl 

of last Saturday evening. Mr. 10cm 
heartily applauded after each movement’ of HIN" 
symphony, and at its close was recalled Min"! 
times, and was the recipient of a floral offering: 
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The Symphony Concert of Saturday—Mr. _ cellent work in this number. Pie 
Loeffier as Soloist--Notes, 


After Massenet we may hope for some of 

Tschaikowsky’s overture-fantasie, ‘‘Ro-— Bizet’s works, which have too long been 
meo and Juliat,’’ which began the concert, kept in outer darkness, and for the relax- 
may have been a Russian view of Shake- - ing of the lines which tormerly excluded 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The programme of last night’a concert by the Boston | 
i fe ot Qrehestra should haye proved fighly 
satistactory to thogg who haye objected that these | 
concerts were given up almost wholly to 


the wusie of German composers, for there 
was not one native of Germany represented. The 
performances opened with an Overture-Fantasie (for the 
first time in Boston) entitled omeo and Juliet,” by 
Techaikoweky, a Russian, whith was followed by the 
Symphonie Espagnole for solo violin and orchestra, by 
Lalo, a Spaniard; and this in tarn was eucceeded by a 
‘set of -‘Sympbonic Variations (for the first time 
at these concerts), by Nicodé, a Pole, the, 
whole’ coucluding ‘with’ the aovérture 
dre,"by Massenet, a Frenchman. The concert. 


should a'so bave gratified those who have steadily com- | 
Nikisch has been in the habit of 


plained because Mr. 
‘conducting from memory, for on this occasion he con- 
ducted every piece withthe score open before him 
The concert was a brilliant and interesting one, 
‘and we regret that the limited space at our 


~\command does not admit ot an adequate no- 


tice of the tyo ge orks, begayse the Tschalkowsk 

Oferture, though isdi cult to spreciate it AM a one 
picture of Shakspere’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 1s neverthe- 
less a remarkable work, original, poetic in spirit, im- 
pressive in effect and remarkably interesting in its har- 
monic treatment and its orchestration. The Nicodé 
variations have scarcely the symphonic character, but 
they are full of charm, and are richly and ingeniously 


instrumented. These two works were read and played | 
eplendidjy; in fact, the periprmages of the arehestrs | 


through the hole concert was of the highes 


beauty and _ finish. he Massenct évenare, | 


a a blatant work, but clever and ef 
fective in its way, despite its convention. 
alities and its occasional vulgarity was given 


| 

with exciting vigor and brilligncy, The delightful Lalo | 
hich fad been piayed before at these concerts | 

“| by Mr. C. M. Loeffler who introduced it here, was again 


| Coaserfo w 


| performed by him and with the same delightfully 
lartistic finish, fluent mastery of technique and 

purity and warmth of style that attended 
bis earlier interpretation of it. His elegant 

and sympathetic rendering of the work excited a storm 

of enthusiasm, and he was recalled three or four times 
| with gome of the most heart appjausg tha{ has been 
given at these concerts this scason. The music for the 
next concert is “Overture Oberon,” Weber; Concerto 
for Piano, A-major, Liszt; “Irish Symphony,” Stan- 
ford C. Villiers. 'I'be soloist is to be Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


| lack of it cannot be altoge 


to “Phe: | 


speare’s tragedy, but there was little in 
it that spoke of either love or longing; on 


the contrary, all was contention and strife | 7 ; 
‘ was another interesting feature of the pro- 


gramme. — While not attaining the breadth 
_oringenuity of Brahms, the set yet served 
to display the various instruments in 


—a picture of Montagues and Capnulets, 
but not of the passiomate lovers. ‘lhus it 
might quite as well have been labelled 
‘‘Macbeth,’’ and possibly it weuld have 
portrayed that subject even better than 
the more tender theme chosen. ‘The short- 
coming in the matter of passion would 
stand out in bold relief were the work 
compared with Berlioz’s glowing mas- 
terpiece. There are few pictures of 
passion that can equal the balcony scene 
as it is expressed in tones by the French 
master, in his symphony, ang while it 


‘would be unjust to demand+the same fer- 


vor from Tschaikowsky, yep-she absolute 

condoned. 
There were some mournful touches in the 
work which were quite impressive, espec- 
ially as they were givenon the English 
horn ina perfect manner. But_in the tu- 
multuoas passages the kettle drums took 


the most prominent part. In fact this | 
humble instrument is just now enjoying a 


period of unmitigated revelry, and it is 

more generally in the foreground than 
ever before. 

Mr. ©. M. Loeffler was the soloist, and 

A sort of 


Especially commendabl gs work on 


the Gstring, which w nd power- 


ful beyond any of his rgeent efforts, ‘The 
finale was the finest and| most characteris- 
tic number; it is a |Habanera with a 
earillon-like figure in the accompaniment, 


that is as piquant as any M@sette could be. | 
It reminded a little of s portions of 


Bizet’s Suites Arlesiennes. ‘Tha audience 
certainly appreciated Mr. Loeffler’s work, 
for he was recalled four times amid a 


storm of applause. He deserved the trib- . 
ute, for he has never apveared to better | 


advantage. It is pleasant to have so much 
of national music in these concerts, and 


it preves that Mr. Nikjsch is likely to give 
the pregrammes greater Stope than they 


have had in the last five years. ‘The 
fact that Massenet’s name appeared on the 
list, shows that the French school is not to 


beignored as it has been, Massenet is the 


most representative composer: of the 
younger French school, and his works are 
full of interest, well scored in a modern 
manner, and worthy of the attention of the 
cultured student. The work which closed 
the programme was, by him. It was the 
overture to ‘‘Phedré d was lofty in 
theme and interesting in treatment. It 
was finely read and played, the portentous 


dissonances being given with massive 


before him—and as many more 


so many different schools of composition, 
we owe thanks to Mr. Nikisch. | 
A set of symphonic variations by Nicodé 


detail. Again the kettle drums made up 


‘for the years of repression, but at least | 


there were other more important instru- | 
ments which shared in the honors. ‘The 
flute had especial prominence in many 
parts of the variations, and it was played 
with artistic excellence; the muted 
strings in the eighth variation were per- | 
feet in ensemble and shading ; the trumpet | | 
had some brilliant phrases, which were | 
given with great brio; the harp and the 

horn were commendably effective, but the | 
culmination of excellence was in the duet | 
between violin and ’cello, which Messrs. 
Kneisel and Hekking played with ex- 
quisite shading. ‘The werk was much 
applauded, and was certainly agreeable, 
although not great. Louis ©, Exson, 


_ Was ever a man so dead as not to relish | 

. the demonstrative admiration of the opposi.e — 
sex when met In the turbulent seclusion of an- 
a'ternoon reception? No, {don’t believe the | 
man exists who is not flattered by this de-— 
licious embarrassment of riches in the femi-— 
nine gender, You see he is a humbug on 
principle, and always says he doesn’t like 
things when he does. As this is an un er 


sniffs at en passant, with many a protest 
for so doing. It + woula be impossible 
to convince man’s second best friend, woman, — 
tiat he objects to her admiration, but a vickel — 
is no object if Lcould be informed what Mr, — 
Nikisch thinks of the fair sex in Boston. He 
has had several months of experience now, 
andthe flutter he causes whenever he ap- 
pears in society must be, i he is human, — 
exceedingly flattering to him. Once or twi¢e, - 
when a pair of eyes almost as handsome and 
poetic as his own, have beamed ia his direc-_ 
tion, it is said the Nikisch mask has relaxed, 


| and he has even smiled infreturn! tl ia " 


him plastered against ‘the wall, with some 
of the prettiest women standing three deep 
ring, begging tobe presented, and I have 
meekly wondered what twas the tenor of the 
thoughts that lighted through bis German 
braia, Does he write to Mrs. N. 
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: « ms were some. 
CIOs tepiy asia. that | 
ture asenet,. It can be ly sal at | 
‘the work of the orchestra was admirable in all 
‘these selections, and it happens that 
Nikisch conducted entirely from the score, It 
‘appears to make little difference to our con- 
‘ductor, and it is presumed that he acts his 
‘pleasure in this matter. He leads the orchestra 
whether conducting from memory or from the 


‘score. | 
~ The variety of effect, the prominence given to 
a wood wind in the Tschaikowsky number 
‘was marked by exquisite shading, and the 
variations by Nicode were clearly delivered. | 
Yet. all in all, there seemed something to be 
desired inthe programme which was lacking, 
and it was not as entirely satisfactory as many 
‘of the symphony concerts which had preceded 
at. There is to be no symphony concert this 
arcek. At the next concert Joseffy is to be the 
soloist. : 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. 


The programme of last night’ concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra should have proved highly 
sitistactory to thogg who haye objected that these 
concerts were given up almost wholly to. 


the wusls of German composers, for there) 
was not one native of Germany represented. The, 
| performances opened with an Overture-Fantasie (for the | 
first time iu Boston) entitled “4tomeo and Juliet,” by 
Techaikoweky,a Russian, whith was followed by the 
Symphonie Espagnole for solo violin and orchestra, by | 
Lalo, a Spaniard; and this in turn was eucceeded by a 
set of Sympbonic Variations (for the first time 
at these concerts), by Nicodé, a Pole, the 
whole concluding ‘with’ the ovérture to ‘Phe- 
dre,*b Massenet, a Frenchman. The concert 
should a!so bave gratified those who have steadily com- 
plained because Mr. Nikisch has been in the habit of | 
conducting from age acd 4 for on this occasion he cob- 
ducted every picce withthe score open before him 
The concert was a brilliant and interesting one, 
and we regret that the limited space at our 
command does not admit ot an adequate no, ! 
tice of the tyo yey Wane bepayse the Tschajkowsky 
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overture, thoigh it ia difficult to appreciate it as a tone 


picture of Shakspere’s “Romeo and Juliet,” is neverthe- 
less a remarkable work, Original, poetic in spirit, im- 
pressive in effect and remarkably interesting in its har- 
monic treatment and its orchestration. The Nicodé 
variations have scarcely the symphonic character, but 
they are fall of charm, and are richly and ingeniously | 
instrumented. These two works were read and played | 
eplendidjy; ia fact, the perjormayceg of the archestra 
through the ‘whole contert Was of the highest | 
beauty and finish, The Massenct overture, | 
a noisily blatant work, but clever and ef. | 
fective in its way, despite its convention. | 
alities and its occasional vulgarity was given. 
| with exciting vigor and brilllancy, The delightful Lalo 
coaserjo which fad been pigayed before at these concerts 
py Mr. C. M. Loeffler who introduced it here, was again 
performed by him and with the same delightfully 
artistic finish, fluont mastery of technique and 
purity and warmth of style that attended 
his earlier interpretation of it. His elegant 
and sympathetic rendering of the work excited a storm 
of enthusiasm, and he was recalled three or four times 
wiih gome OF the most hearty appjausg thay has been 
given at these concerts this séason. The music for the 
next corcert is “Overture Oberon,” Weber; Concerto 
for Piano, A-major, Liszt; “Irish Symphony,” Stan- 
ford C. Villiers. ‘I'he soloist is to be Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. @¢"" 
The Symphony Concert of Saturday—Mr. 
Loeffier as Soloist--Notes. 


Tschaikowsky’s overture-fantasie, ‘‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’’ which began the concert, 
may have been a Russian view of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, but there was little in 
it that spoke of either love or longing; on 


oe 


power, and» 


erce phrases of tli 
(how finely - 


® piccolo is used in these!) 


. being very effective. The clarinet did ex- 


the contrary, all was contention and strife - : 
- was another interesting feature of the pro- 


—a picture of Montagues and Capulets, 
but not of the passionate lovers. ‘Thus it 
might quite as well have been labelled 
‘‘Macbeth,’’ and possibly it weuld have 
portrayed that subject even better than 
the more tender theme chosen. ‘The short- 
coming in the matter of passion would 
stand out in bold relief were the work 
compared with SBerlioz’s glowing mas- 
terpiece. There are few pictures of 
passion that can equal the balcony scene 
as it is expressed in tones by the French 
master, in his symphony, and while it 
would be unjust to demand the same fer- 


vor from Tschaikowsky, yet—the absolute 


lack of it cannot be altogether condoned. 


There were some mournful touches in the 
work which were guite impressive, espec- 
ially as they were given on the English 
horn ina perfect manner. but_in the tu- 
multuoas passages the kettle drums took 
the most prominent part. In fact this 
humble instrument is just now enjoying a 
period of unmitigated revelry, and it is 
more generally in the foreground than 
ever before. 
Mr. ©. M. Loeffler was the s 


played Lalo’s Spanish Sym sort of 


| concerto-suite, with ’ power. 


the G string, which was nd power- 
ful beyond any of his rqecent efforts. The 
finale was the finest and) most characteris- 
tic number; it is a |Habanera with a 
earillon-like figure in the accompaniment, 
that is as piquant as any\ M@sette could be. 
It reminded a little of s portions of 
sizet’s Suites Arlesiennes. audience 
certainly appreciated Mr. Loefiler’s work, 
for he was recalled four times amid a 
storm of applause. He deserved the trib- 
ute, for he has never apveared to better 
advantage. It is pleasant to have so much 
of national music in these concerts, and 


it proves that Mr. Nikjsch is likely to give 
the pregrammes greater _rrope than they 
have had in the last five years. ‘Lhe 
fact that Massenet’s name appeared on the 
list, shows that the French school is not to 
be ignored as it has been. Massenet is the 
most representative composer of the 
younger French school, and his works are 
full of interest, well scored in a modern 
manner, and worthy of the attention of the 
cultured student. The work which closed 
the programme was by him. It was the 
overture to ‘‘Phedr422—and was lofty in 
theme and interesting in treatment. It 
was finely read and played, the portentous 
dissonances being given with massive 


eellent work in this number. 

After Massenet we may hope for some of 
Bizet’s works, which have too long been 
kept in outer darkness, and for the relax- 
ing of the lines which teormerly excluded 
so many different schools of composition, 
we owe thanks to Mr. Nikisch. 

A set of symphonic variations by Nicodé 


gramme. While not attaining the breadth 
or ingenuity of Brahms, the set yet served 


‘to display the various instruments in 


although not great. 


= 


detail. Again the kettle drums made up 


for the years of repression, but at least 
there were other more important instru- 
ments which shared in the honors. ‘lhe 
flute had especial prominence in many 
parts of the variations, and it was played 
with artistic excellence; the muted 
strings in the eighth variation were per- 
feet in ensemble and shading ; the trumpet 
had some brilliant phrases, which were 
riven with great brio; the harp and the 
horn were commendably effective, but the 
culmination of excellence was in the duet 
between violin and ’cello, which Messrs. 
Kneisel and Hekking played with ex- 
quisite shading. ‘The werk was much 
applauded, and was certainly agreeable, 
Louis 0, Enson, 


Was ever a man so dead as not to relish | 


_ the demonstrative admiration of the opposi é 
, sex When met In the turbulent seelusion of an 
a ternoon reception? No, {don’t beheve the 


man exists who is not flattered by this de- 
licious embarrassment of riches in the femi- 
nine gender, You see he is a humbug on 
principle, and always says he doesn’t like 
things when he does. As this is av under- 
stood facet, it hurts nobody, while it makes 
the mau feel comfortable to imagine he has 
thrown dust in his neighbor’s eye. He must 
be a hypocrite, because society has made him 
one, and should he be a lion to boot, his path | 
is then strewn with roses, which he | 
sniffs at en passant, with many a protest 
for so doing. It woulda be impossible 
to vonvince man’s second best friend, woman, 
iat he objects to her admiration, but a pickel 
is no objectif Lcould be informed what Mr. 
Nikisch thinks of the fair sex in Boston. He 
has had several months of experience now, 
andthe flutter he causes whenever he ap-— 
pears in society must be, 1 he is human, — 
exceedinely flattering to him. Once or twice, 
when a pair of eyes almost as handsome and 
poetic as his own, have beamed in his direc- 
tion, itis said the Nikisch mask hus relaxed, 


* and he has even smiled inreturn! [have seen 


him plastered ayainst the wall, with some 
of the prettiest women standing three deep 


- before hini—and as many more beyond the - 


ring, begging to be presented, and I have 
meekly wondered what was tlie tenor of the 
thoughts that lighted through his German 
brain. Does he write to Mrs. N. that Loston 
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I never take a trip to Boston and meet the artists | 


and composers of that city without coming home most fa- 
vorably impressed. Ido not say that New York musicians 
are inferior as men to their Boston confréres, but I do as- 
sert that there is a finer strain, an esprit de corps and a higher 
social level there maintained than here in New York. 

No one will gainsay that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
does not present a better appearance than that of any other 
musical organization in the country. | 

Such men as Nikisch, Kneisel, Hekking and a dozen others 
could be adduced as testimony to the fact. 

I fancy it is because of different social conditions in Bos- 
ton. Musicians are not ostracized socially, and with this 
greater freedom comes, of course, increased culture and 
ease of manner. * 
eo 

Then, too, the number of Americans settled in and 
about Boston practicing the divine art. They are nearly 
all Americans. Look at John K. Paine, George Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, E. A. MacDowell, for example. Here you 
have Americanism with a vengeance, even to the fact that 
they are, in addition to being well trained and highly tal- 
ented musicians, also gentlemen, a desideratum in all pro- 
fessions, even that of music. 


* 
* K 


Boston, too, can boast of the best galaxy of violin-_ 


ists in the country. 

If you don’t believe it listen to the strings in Mr. Nikisch’s 
band. 

Pianists, too, are as plentiful as mulberries in season, al- 
though in but several cases is high water mark reached. 

Then, too, the Hub of the Universe is well supplied with 
music critics, and it would be hard to beat such a collection of 
names as Louis C. Elson, Ben Woolf, a very good musician ; 


Arthur Weld, a composer-critic of more than dada -t 


promises ; Mr. Capen, formerly of the ‘‘Home Journal ;’ 

G. H. Wilson, of the ‘‘ Traveller ;’’ Philip G. Hale, now of 
the ‘‘ Home Journal,’’ formerly of Albany, one of the most 
trenchant critics and all round musicians in Boston. He has 
stirred matters up a bit there and always hits from the 
shoulder. Yes, I think Boston can hold her own in matters 


musical. * 
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van; Gilbert, Carte Trio—Notes, , 

For the 16th of the season’s series of sym- 
phony concerts,given at Musi¢ Hall last even- 
ing, Mr, Arthur Nikisch p d a pro- 
gramme made up of Tschalkowsky’s overture 
fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” Lalo’s sym- 
phonie espagnole for violin and orchestra, 
op. 21; Nicode’s symphonic varia ns, op. 
27, and Massenet’s overture “rhedre.” 
The “Romeo and Juliet” overture and the. 
Nicode variations were the novelties of the 
evening, the first named composition baving 
its first performance here on this occasion, | 
and the last its first hearing im these con- 
certs. The Russian composer, Tschaikowky, 
has not given any outline of his intentions | 
in the overture other than to state on its title 
page thatitis “after Shakespeare,” thus leav- | 
ing the listener to avoid a tendency to “dilate | 
with the wrong emotion” by his or her own 
imagination as to the meaning of the ag oa 
parts of the work. It is dedicated to M 
M. Balakireff, a “composer of the Russian 


school, and is scored for full modern orches- 


tra, including piccolo, English horn, cymbals, 
great drum, and harp. Asingle hearing of 
such a composition ‘le aves but little idea of 


the intent and ‘purpose of the com- 


poser. It is a masterly work, so far 
as it illustrates the ability of its 


author to use skilfully all the 
the modern orchestra, but poll 
excessive display of sone colo 
thepicture is made indistinct. 
evidences of the dramatic st 
zomposer in this overture, 
scenes, which have been age ae uch 
ier musical prominence 

tid put. little phase 

are many evi 

turn of the co gee 
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Steteon’ 8 second Sete wt! 
Gondoliers.” 


A Saplementay Star Corse—Pr 
and Echoos. x 
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There was no composer of ( German b x? r 
represented upon the programm eo 


16th of Mr. Nikisch’s symphon; 
certs. Considering the undeniat 


le ee 18- 
ponderance of musical talent am har bY 


own countrymen, the director could | 
have given more decided evidence tt 


is ready to recognize art wherever it 3 


Mr. Nikisch’s readiness to give op 


| and encouragement to Boston comt 


, been often exemplified. On the 1 


would seem that the charge of r art rows ne et 


which some writers have Belton 


the leader from Leipzig has af, uiet 
but most effectively disproved. _ hai 


An overture-fantasy by Ts 
given for the first time in Bos 
the programme. “Romeo an 
brilliant and onmginal work is « 


breathes the spirit and raaee te 
tragedy. ,in the highest 


-composer’s offering is 


The angry rivalries of — 
Capulets are set forth in 
quite unconventional way. _ 
be called the “lov motive” is 
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| | _ The Symphony Concert, Mr. C. 


n 
| season is much older. M. Loefiler Soloist. Had 


dee deidis . s | | | foerly heightened. They were finely 
e 


layed throughout, an 
The Handel and Haydn Festival—The | an leading . violin ¥ Rl gy Red 


Gi given with remarkable urit of 
Soloists and Works—Miss Hunting | tone and with rare expression. The asse- 


ton’s American Tour—The American | het overture afforded a great rélief to the . 


’ generally monotonous character of th = 4 | 
‘‘G@ondoliers’’—Facts About the Sulli- | ing’s selections, and it was played with Ane 1 
van, Gilbert, Carte Trio—Notes. 


aaa Forocanous. ene greneerrs makes its 
’ ntic coas 

For the 16th of the season’s series of sym- | pearing at N ow Haven. New York. bh ae 
phony concerts,igiven at Musie Hall last even- phia, Washington and Baitimore. 

ing, Mr. Arthur Nikisch presented a pro- 


I never take a trip to Boston and meet the artists 
and composers of that city without coming home most fa- 
vorably impressed. Ido not say that New York musicians 
are inferior as men to their Boston confréres, but I do as- | 
sert that there is a finer strain, an esprit de corps and a higher | 


——— 


social level there maintained than here in New York. 
No one will gainsay that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ee ee 


does not present a better appearance than that of any other 


| 
| 


musical organization in the country. 


28 : , honie espagnole for violin and orchestra | 
Such men as Nikisch, Kneisel, Hekking and a dozen others . aU ek, SOA. 


op. 21; Nicode’s symphonic variations, op. 


I fancy it is because of different social conditions in Bos- 


could be adduced as testimony to the fact. 27, and Massenet’s overture “Phedre.” | A Non-German Programme | 


ton. Musicians are not ostracized socially, and with this 
greater freedom comes, of course, increased culture and 


ease of manner. * 
ae 


Then, too, the number of Americans settled in and 
about Boston practicing the divine art. They are nearly 
all Americans. Look at John K. Paine, George Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, E. A. MacDowell, for example. Here you 
have Americanism with a vengeance, even to the fact that 
they are, in addition to being well trained and highly tal- 
ented musicians, also gentlemen, a desideratum in all pro- 
fessions, even that of music. 


* 
ok K 


Boston, too, can boast of the best galaxy of violin- 
ists in the country. 

If you don’t believe it listen to the strings in Mr. Nikisch’s 
band. 

Pianists, too, are as plentiful as mulberries in season, al- 
though in but several cases Is high water mark reached. 

Then, too, the Hub of the Universe is well supplied with 
music critics, and it would be hard to beat such a collection of 
names as Louis C. Elson, Ben Woolf, a very good musician ; 
Arthur Weld, a composer-critic of more than budding 


: ‘ 7 = 2 . 9? i 
promises ; Mr. Capen, formerly of the ‘‘*Home Journal ; 


G. H. Wilson, of the ‘‘ Traveller ;’’ Philip G. Hale, now of 


gramme made up of Tschaikowsky’s overture CONC ERT AND LYCEUM | 
fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” Lalo’s sym- ee | 


The “Romeo and Juliet” overture and the 
Nicode variations were the novelties of the 


evening, the first named composition baving’ 
its first performance here on this occasion, | 


and the last its first hearing in these con- 
certs. The Russian composer, Tschaikowky, 
has not given any outline of his intentions 
in the overture other than to state on its title 


page thatit is “after Shakespeare,” thus leav- | 
ing the listener to avoid a tendency to “dilate 


| A Supplementary Star Course—Preludes 


with the wrong emotion” by his or her own 
imagination as te the meaning of the various 
parts of the work. It is dedicated to M. 
M. Balakireff, a composer of the Russian 
school, and is scored for full modern orches- 
tra, including piccolo, English horn, cymbals, 
great drum, and harp. A single hearing of 
such a composition leaves but little idea of 
the intent and purpose of the com- 
poser. It is a masterly work, so _ far 
as it illustrates the ability of its 


author to use skilfully all the resources of 
the modern orchestra, but in the, at times 
excessive display of tone color, the outline of 
thepicture is made indistinet. There are many 
evidences of the dramatic strength of th 
2omposer in this overture, but the lov 
«scenes, Which have been made so much of ip 
siher musical treatments of this subject, 
tijd but little prominence in this. There 
ure many evidences of the melodious 
turn of the composer, and there is the 


same distinet individuality in the leading | 


churacteristies of the work that is found in 
all of Tscbaikowsky’s writing. The overture 
is certainly an interesting composition, and a 
further hearing of it might give a better im- 
pression of its value as a escriptive work. 
Mr. Nikisch was somewhat unfortunate in 


for Symphony Hearers. 


| 


Stetsen’s Successful Setting of “The | 
Gondoliers.” 


and Echoes. | 

: 

There was no composer of German birth | 
represented upon the programme of the || 
16th of Mr. Nikisch’s symphony con- | 
certs. Considering the undeniable pre-, 


ponderance of musical talent among his 
own countrymen, the director could hardly 


‘have given more decided evidence that he | 


is ready to recognize art wherever it exists. | 


Mr. Nikisch’s readiness to give oppertunity | 
f and encouragement to Boston composers has | 


been often exemplified. On the whole it, 
would seem that the charge of narrowness | 
which some writers have brought against | 
the leader from Leipzig has been quietly | 
but most effectively disproved. i 

An overture-fantasy by Tschaikovsky, | 
given for the first time in Boston, opened — 
the programme. “Romeo and Juliet,” this | 
brilliant and original work is called. It 


breathes the spirit and soul of Shakespeare’s | 
tragedy. In the highest sense this Russian 


-composer’s offering is descriptiv6é music, | 
The angry rivalries of the Montagues and — 
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the ‘‘Home Journal,’’ formerly of Albany, one of the most The a ; i 
iti sicians 1 ; » has the selection of the numbers to complete this apulets are set forth in a strong, yet | 
trenchant critics and all round musicians in Boston. He has programme, for there was a great similarity quite unconventional way. What may well 


stirred matters up a bit there and always hits from the ‘And. characteristics of the remaining be cailed the “love motive” is in delightful 


; | works lack of contrast in the  re- ' contrast to the storm and stress of the open- — 
shoulder. Yes, I think Boston can hold her own in matters maining selections that, despite the good ing portion of this fantasy. The poetic | 


work done by the orchestra throughout the character of this episode was interpreted — 
evening, the concert proved a wearisome one. with great delicacy of expression. Nor was — 
The Lalo “Symphonie” was again as thor- Mr. Nikisch less happy in the reading of the | 
oughly enjoyea as when heard at these con- dirge-like close. Altogether the Tschaik- | 
certs afew seasons ago, upon the occasion pf Ovsky number proved a most welcome addi-— 

- jts introduction to America by Mr. Loeffler, tion to the symphony concert’s repertory. | 
whose style 1t is so admirably suitea to. Its Mr. Loettier was the soloist and he per- 
graceful charactistics, charming themes formed, with the correctness and skill that 
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ness to the audience as wel : ae the: 


pe for ers. Mr. Nikisch’s players isplayed 
Es ew their skill in producing varied efiects 
» estration, and the performance was 
ly applauded. Massenet’s fine over- 
ture, played with greatspirit and brilliancy, 
6 the programme. 
an ‘eee more the Boston symphony orches- 
and Mr. Nikisch are to journey to otber 
6s, where the most friendly of recep- 
‘tons vats await them. On the re- 
2. Rafael Josetty is to be heard 


as soloist. ei szt’s piano concerto in A ma.or, . 


No. 2, giving this distinguished artist a re- 
ance too long delayed. Weber’s 

n” overture and Villiers Stanford’s 

” symphony (first time in Boston) 
completes the interesting sting offering. 


_Musica MATTERS, 
: $e, a 


el 


of 


tects About the Worcester 


| Festival and Common Sense Com- | 
ments on Its Programmes—Concerts | 


of the Weok—News and Gossip. 


| The third of the season’s tours by the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, under Mr, Arthur 


-Nikisch’s direction, has occupied the time of | 


this organization during the week just ended, 
and again the record made has been one 
‘most gratifying to local pride, The concerts 
of the tour have been given in New Haven, 


“New "York, Philavelphia, Washington ana 
Baltimore, and, in addition to the high degree | 
of artisti¢ success attained, it is pleasant to — 
know that the financial results ‘of the tour 


_ have materially exceeded those of any former 
Visit: of the orchestra to the several cities 
nD mamed. The concerts given in the city of 
i" nila elphita by the orchestra have come to be 
al most duplicates of the Boston concerts in 

) size and character of the audiences 


omega and the interest shown in the | 
of the visits of the organization | 


+ equals that attending the regular 
me agnearace of the orchestra, The en- 
ating capacity of the Academy of 
- Mw hus 13 utilized in the Philadelphia concerts, 
* sib = top gallery being crowded by the 
3a fos thusiastic class of music lovers as 
leund patiently waiting the opening of 
te Hall doors for the Friday rehearsals 
here ae ashington the orchestra has sim- 
ply a fiat A ssa following of the very 
st elements in society circles, and 
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has been re- 

ceived, or ‘Verdict Of ok the Bos- 
ton au diencés on this work has been 
ted in each one of the cities visited, the 


‘yule rewarding evueores having been neces- 


sarily ignore’ wherever it has been: 
AL hens The Boston critic Who pronounced 
he “Phedre”’ overture “yulzar’ has been 
siown to ve at odds wiih his fellow scribes in 
Philadelphia who have heard this charming 
composition of the French school, tor one of 
the ablest musical writers there says of this 


overture: “Massenet’s overture Is 4 striking 


piece of composition, full of dignity and a 


weird feeling which fits the subject it exem- | 


plified, If is scored in a very musicianly 
Inanner, and displays no lack of ideas or of 
power to deve‘op them’; while another 
equally competent critic wrote of it: “Masse- 
het's ‘Phedvre’ overture is # dignified compo- 
silion, well arranged and evenly developed 
and sufficiently effective.” Joseity, the 
pianist, was the suloiss at the New York 
conerrt and, when complimented upon his 
performance of the Liszt concerio No. 2, 
suid: *Who could not piay with such an ac- 
companiment as your orehestra?” a comment 
which : e@ans much coming from a planist 
who has had such superb accompaniments in 


his time. Altogether, this third tour has been | 


aremarkable one ior the Boston orchestra, 
and it 18 universally conceded that Mr. 


Nikisch has supplemented his successes at | 


the head of his Organization by gaining gen- 
eral fayor in the best musical ‘and social cir- 
‘ cles wherever the orchestra has appeared. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


XVII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22D, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


WEBER. OVERTURE. ‘‘Oberon.’’ 


LISZT CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE in A major, No. 2 


STANFORD. C.Vinuiers. SYMPHONY No. 3, F minor, op. 28. 


I, Allegro moderato. 
Il. Allegro molto vivace. 
it. Andante con molto. 
IV. Finale; Allegro vivace. 
(First time in Boston.) 


SOLOIST: 


MR. RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


The Piano used is a Steinway, 





“The Trish.”’ 
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RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


Music, ae 


Tux SEVENTEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 
Weber.. eeeeeeeeees cocccccecesssQverture, ‘‘Oberon’’ | 


large section of the tunes of Ireland, probably 


‘ the most ancient ones.’’ The strains heard in 


Liszt ......«Coneerto fer Pianoforte in A major, Ne. 2 


C. V.Stanford....Symphony No. 3, in F minor, ‘The 
Irish,’’ op. 28. 
1. Allegro moderato. 
2. Allegro molto vivace. 
3. Andanta con molto. 
4. Finale, Allegro vivace. 
‘first time in Boston). 


And now comes Mr. Charles Villiers Stanford, 


the Irish-English-German composer, with his | 


third symphony, in which he has made use of 
Irish scales and tunes, and has thus attempted 
to catch *‘color,’’ which, like the will-o’-the-wisp, 
so often evades and mocks the pursuer who 
thinks he has it within his grasp. Mr. Stanford 
is aman of knowledge and industry; he has 
thoroughly learned his trade and he has turned 
out much music. Operas, orchestral works, 
church services, cantatas, and oratorios,—he has 
written them all. They are above suspicion, for 
the work of an English Professor-Doctor should 
at least resemble Czsesar's wife; they show abil- 
ity in counterpoint, knowledge of orchestral re- 
sources, and no mean skill in putting into shape 
spe he has thought out; but they smell of the 
amp. 

Take this symphony, for instance. The first 
movement is only interesting as a study in 
counterpoint. The moment counterpoint is 
forced upon the attention, the moment it is mere- 
ly counterpoint and nothing else, it becomes un- 
endurable. What does the hearer care for ‘‘in- 
versions by contrary motion” and all the rest of 
the technical baggag? Who thinks of the 
counterpoint in the Magic Flute Overture or the 
Finale of the Jupiter Symphony for there the 
rules of vomposition are merely the tools with 


which Mozart wrought his imperishable works. | 


Neither are the themes themselves of the first 
movement of the ‘‘Irish’’ symphony attractive, 
nor is the thematic development anything but a 
long-continued bore. Each instrument has its 
turn, and the recapitulation becomes encyclope- 
dic in contents and extent. On the other hand 


the jig which follows is admirably conceived | 


the third movement do not suggest the harp of 
Irish romance, fashioned out of the breast bone 


of a forsaken maiden. ‘‘The Lament of the 
Sons of Usnach”’ is then agen ad nauseam; 
as has been pointed out by Mr. Stanford himself 
this melody bears a curious resemblance to a 
tune made by Johannes Brahms. The andante, 


as a whole, is dull and flabby. The last move- 


ment is exceedingly well written; two spirited 


Irish airs are introduced and effectively em- 


ployed. And the symphony closes in a blaze of 


glory. It is a question whether the deliberate | 
choice of Irish scales and tunes does not impair : 


the true musical worth of this symphony. Ihe 
moment nationality is forced upon the attention 
by such means, there is danger of monotony, 


and a symphonic movement approaches dan- 


| 


| 


gerously the pot-pourri. This symphony, to re- 
peat, is exceedingly well-written; there is little 
spontaneity ; there is little inspiration; there is 
much that is monotonous; there is much that is 
tedious. It was finely played by the orchestra. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the soloist, and he 
played Liszt’s concerto No. & for pianoforte and 
orchestra. Itisa curious work, blatant, full of 
fuis and fury. It is chiefly remarkable for its | 
instrumentation, and the passages given to sulo. 
cello (beautifully played by Mr. Hekking) and 
piano are poetically imagined. Hanslick de 
scribes this concerto as “garrulous and weak in 
invention.” Nor is it as fine and free a work as 
the intoxicating first concerto in E flat. It is 
not too much to say that the playing of Mr. 
Joseffy was superb. His performance was emi- 
nently virile, yet although the temptation to 
pound was great, the pianist seldom forced tone | 


into noise. His use of the pedal was remark- | 


able; many bravura passages of exceeding diffi- 
culty were played without it, such is his mar- 
velous technique; and his employment of the 
pedal-staccato was a liberal education to any 
observing student. Mr. Josoffy was listened to 


with profound attention and thrice recalled. | 
Mr. Nikisch was unfortunate in his accompani- 


ment. 
The Oberon overture was nobly played; there 


| were one or two departures from the ‘“‘tradi- 
, tions,”’-but they did not impair the performance. 


and admirably written. It is characteristic, it is 


devil-me-care; full of spirit, free from vulgarity ; 
“the impassioned jig danced by a wild bare- 
legged pair, on the cabin door taken off its 
hinges.” It is the most truly musical number 
of the symphony. The third movement begins 


( 


with a harp prelude said to be ‘‘in imitation of. 


one familiar to Irish harpists under the title of 
‘Try if itsin tune.’” This peculiar introduction 
of the harp is in the present instance unfortunate. 
By this Ido not mean it is out of place; for sure- 
ly in au Irish symphony, what instrument has & 
more pressing right tobe heard? ‘or years the 
Irish harpers who played with © .eir nails and 
not with the fleshy tip of the ry pe have been 
celebrated. In the Syntagma of Michael Praeto: 
rius published in 1618 the compars, the descri > 
tion and a picture of the ‘‘Irlaendische Harfe 
are to be found. But the prelude chosen is 
singularly dull, familiar as it may be to Trish 
harpists. The original “Try if it’s in tune, can 
be found in Chorley’s ‘‘National Music of the 
World,” page 188, and the writer says of it, ‘‘this 
at once suggests the seeming caprice, the real 
deficiency of certain intervals which mark a 


Mr. C., Villiers Stanford, which is new to Bos- | 


: 1] 
American papers are still garrulous on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Nikisch, says a London musical pa- 
per, who was really a god-send to the purveyors 
of ‘‘copy.”’ One journal criticises his attitudes 
in conducting, and another says that to do this is 
to reduce criticism to absurdity. But when 4 
man perches himself on a high platform, and 
poses and gesticulates as part of the ‘‘show,”’ 


opinions about his ,oxf-*.aauce follow legiti- 
_mately enough. | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Three numbers only make up the pro- 
ramme for this evening—the perennially 
eautiful “Oberon” overture of Weber, the 
second pianoforte concerto of Liszt, and the 
“Irish” symphony of the English composer, 


ton. Of the last of these our present notice, 
based as usual upon the Friday afternoon re- 
hearsal, can say little more than that it was 
received well and with much critical approval, 
as being consistent and characteristic, when 


jE LEGON 
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‘exposition to sentiment, by no 


it’ was originally brought out in Eng-. 
jand. ‘Our press-hour forbade our _hear- 
ing more than the long first movement, 
which is able and individual, but needs 
more than a single hearing to take it in and 
digest it. The plan of the symphony is to 
suggest the general character of the Irish 
scales and the national temperament as indi- 
cated in melody, rather than to use special 
airs as themes for its movements, although 
two or three are so adopted. The harp is 
prominent in the orchestration, as might be 
expected, and a part of the third movement is 
based upon a prelude by it. The recognized 
Irish melodies enter chiefly into the last move- 


ment, and their use is said to be marked and 


effective. 

There is scarcely need to say that the appear- 
ance of Mr. Joseffy—his first in several years 
—will bring out tonight, as it did yesterday 


afternoon—an enormous audience and: that | 
every admission ticket will be taken up early | 
in the day. Probably,no pianist has had and | 


maintained a greater general popularity than 


he. nor, does there appear any sign of its 
diminution. Not averse in his earlier years 


to adopt all the devices which might favorably 
‘ncrease the effect’ of his playing, and 
not yet entirely without the disposition 
to sacrifice sense to sensuousness and 
means 
beyond criticism in the views he 
takes of his music and the presentments of 
‘+t which he deliberately makes, there still is 
so much which is fascinating, beautiful, and 
astonishing in his technique, and so much good 
art in his reading, that he must be considered 


to be by merit fixed in that peculiar eminence | 


which he occupies. The work he plays to- 


night is perhaps as good—certainly it is as 


striking—an_ illustration of its author’s inde- 
pendence of style as could be found, and it 


has passages which compel admiration ; but, | 


being cast more into the shape 
of a rhapsody or a fantasia, the impression it 
leaves is necessarily uneven and fitful. Mr. 


Joseffy played it yesterday with vigorous as-| - 


sertion, so much so indeed that he forced 


many hard and harsh tones from the piano in 


the opening movements. He showed in the 
comparatively few light and airy passages less 
fancy and daintiness than would be expected 
of him, and seemed to depend more upon 
force of emphasis and sonority for his results. 
The overture was delightfully played, and the 
horn tone of the other Reiter, who has re- 
placed his brother, was especially beautiful 


and smooth. Next week Mr. Arthur Weld’s | 


“Italia” suite will have its first Boston hear- 


ing, Mozart’s E-flat symphony and Meyer- | 
beer’s “Struensee” overture will be played, | 
and Miss Franklin will sing large, orches- | 


trally accompanied airs from Bize tand Rubin- 
stein. 


RAPA" 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s concert of the Symphony Orchestra in | 
Music Hall brought out an immense audience, Mr. |) 
Joseffy being the attraction. Of his popularity here 1 
the vast attendance and the reception accorded him f i Oy win a a 
afforded ample evidence. He played the Liszt concerto |" Stee orn Se 
in A-major, No.2, a work which unquestionably has} — hd tats con aN 
many enthusiastic admirers, but it is a rambling, dis- | REN ty 
jointed, and sensational one at best, and would leave |. Pye ae G 


‘ho important gap in piano music if it were to disappear 


forever. Musically it is of no marked value, is blatant,, del 
assertive, garrulous about nothing in particular, and |’. 
even when read and played to perfection is only inter- q 
esting as an exhibition of the performer’s techniquet _ 
To Mr. Joseffy it presented no difficulties which he — 
did not overcome with ease and fluency. The 
artist’s style has changed greatly since he was~ . 
first heard here. It has become more _ fiery 


and virile, and these qualities were manifested . @eason’s Symphony concerts, unt r the: 
Nikisch, at Mut 0 


Jast night with a spirit almost approaching furyinthe  @irecti 
‘more stormy moments of the work. It was a masterly Girection. of Mr. 


dieplay of technique, and the concerto presents but little Ball, last evening, con 


, ture “(beron,’” Liszt’s concerto 
| orchestra! accompaniment was over-noisy, and for the " go6rte in A major, No. 2. and 0." } 


opportunity to the artist to dleplay anything else. The 


most part rendered the piano playing almost inaud- 


ible, causing the listener to hear with his ford’s “Irish” symphony. » 
eyes rather than with his ears. In the lighter solo _ Dr. Stanford’s symphony as- 


passages, however, the exquisite delicacy and dainty 


ason’s novelties gives evi 
grace that have always been such charming features be ) | ie ( 
of Mr. Joseffy’s playing, were manifested with all of willingness of Mr, Nikisch to aliow thi 
their familiar fascinating effect. But the artist) rons of these concerts an | 


at other times struck the piano with = such 
force that he produced = anything 


work, showing 
whole, it is very lab 
ecoring is, asarule, so full 


J. ; "E 


op yy <i 


Arthur > 


the work monotonous through Jack of contrast 10“ work of the second 


tone color. The first allegro is very loog, and not 
over interesting, and the thematic treatment is Car- 
ried to a tiresome excees in it. The second 
movements or scherzo, founded On a jig rhythin- 
is full of sprightiiness, and is the first mo-. 
ment in the work when the Iris 

the scale, or mode that 

n which Iri 

founded not illustrating th 
The andante has some beautiful moments bnt is, 
whole dull and pedantic. The crowning success becomes W 
ot the symphony is the finale which is full of fire, digni- » of the 
ty and impressiveness. The melodies “Remember the ne ne te 
Glories of Brian the Rrave” and ‘Let Erin remember - 4, Me ele ot 
the dars of old,” are treated with great skill and stirlpg Fotive jand, 
effect, and the movement throughout is marked by a -° a0 oi as 
flow, a freedom and a freshness that are not to. Peak cu 
be found elsewhere in the work. A_ second hear. ' calle an 
ing may possibly modify the force of come of th» music. Th 
criticism we have made on the symphony, but we : 
doubt if it will greatly change the genera! result. Theef- ustified b 
fect upon the audience was not very profound. The oth- | 
er piece on the programme was the “Oberon” overture, | 


nes 0 
which was beautifully read and played. In fact, See rannte that the 


the orchestra was at its best in the symphony and in 
this eelection. The programme for the next concert is |. 


M: zirv’s symphony in E flat; an aria from Rubinstein’s | 4 ak ‘h 
“The Demon”; ‘Italia?’ dramatic suite, by Arthur Rr et aot ee ta At + 
Re So sharply. “at ap 


Weld, first time; an aria from Bizet’s “Carmen,” and | 
Meyerbeer’s overture to “Strnensee.” The soloist will ya rt rTaAc 
be Miss Gertrude Franklin. | | mers yr rche 
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it was originally brought out in Eng-. 

jand. Our press-hour forbade our _hear- : | 
ing more than the long first movement, 
which is able and individual, but needs 
more than a single hearing to take it in and 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s concert of the Symphony Orchestra in | 


| ——— 
_ Music Hall brought out an Immense audience, Mr. 


ee 


+2 
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digest it. The plan of the symphony Is to 
suggest the general character of the Irish 
scales and the national temperament as _ indi- 
cated in melody, rather than to use special 
airs as themes for its movements, although 
two or three are so adopted. The harp is 
prominent in the orchestration, as might be 
expected, and a part of the third movement is 
based upon a prelude by it. The recognized 
Irish melodies enter chiefly into the last move- 
ment, and their use is said to be marked and 
effective. 

There is scarcely need to say that the appear- 
ance of Mr. Joseffy—his first in several years 


—will bring out tonight, as it did yesterday | 


afternoon—an enormous audience and that 


every admission ticket will be taken up early | 
in the day. Probably no pianist has had and | 


maintained a greater general popularity than 


he. nor, does there appear any sign of its 
diminution. Not averse in his earlier years 


to adopt all the devices which might favorably 
‘ncrease the effect’ of his playing, and 
not yet entirely without the disposition 
to sacrifice sense to sensuousness and 
exposition to sentiment, by no means 
beyond criticism in the views he 
takes of his music and the presentments of 
‘+t which he deliberately makes, there still is 
so much which is fascinating, beautiful, and 
astonishing in his technique, and so much good 
art in his reading, that he must be considered 


to be by merit fixed in that peculiar eminence » 
' which he occupies. The work he plays to- 


night is perhaps as good—certainly it is as 
striking—an_ illustration of its author’s inde- 
pendence of style as could be found, and it 
has passages which compel admiration ; but, 


being cast more into the shape: 
of a rhapsody or a fantasia, the impression it | 
leaves is necessarily uneven and fitful. Mr.— 
Joseffy played it yesterday with vigorous as- | 


sertion, so much so indeed that he forced 
many hard and harsh tones from the piano in 
the opening movements. Jie showed in the 
comparatively few light and airy passages less 
fancy and daintiness than would be expected 
of him, and seemed to depend more upon 
force of emphasis and sonority for his results. 
The overture was delightfully played, and the 
horn tone of the other Reiter, who has re- 
placed his brother, was especially beautiful 
and smooth. Next week Mr. Arthur Weld’s 
“Italia” suite will have its first Boston hear- 


ing, Mozart’s E-flat symphony and Meyer- | 


beer’s “Struensee” overture will be played, 
and Miss Franklin will sing large, orches- 
trally accompanied airs from Bize tand Rubin- 
stein. 
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| 


| | Josefly peing the attraction. Of his popularity here 
, | 


the vast attendance and the reception accorded him 
afforded ample evidence. He played the Liszt concerto 
in A-major, No.2, a work which unquestionably has 
many euthusiastic admirers, but it is a rambling, dis- 
jointed, and sensational one at best, and would leave 
no important gap in piano music if it were to disappear 
forever. Musically it is of no marked value, 1s blatant, 
assertive, garrulous about nothing in particular, and 


even when read and played to periection is only inter. 4 


esting as an exhibition of the performer’s techniquet 
fo Mr. Joseffy it presented no difficulties which he 
did not overcome with ease and fluency. The 
artist’s style has changed greatly since he was 
first heard here. It has become more _ fiery 


and virile, and these qualities were manifested ~ @eason’s Symphony concerts, under the 


last night with a spirit almost approaching fury in the 
more stormy moments of the work. It was a masterly 
display of technique, and the concerto presents but little 
opportunity to the artist to display anything else. The 
orchestral accompaniment was over-noisy, and for the 


| most part rendered the piano playing almost inaud- 
‘ible, cauring the listener to hear with his 


eyes rather than witb his ears. In the lighter solo Dr. Stanford’s symphony as one of the 


| dence, but we wish that he had played a work that 
not a mere show-piece and in which the intellectual art- 


passages, however, the exquisite delicacy and dainty geason’ 


grace that have always been such charming features 
of Mr. Joseffy’s plasing, were manifested with ali of 
their familiar fascinating effect. But the artist 
at other times struck the piano with 
agzresrive force that he produced anything 
but an agreeable musical effect. Of his mastery over 
all the technical resources of bis art he gave every ey!- 


ist could have come as preminently intothe foreground 
asthe master of flager fireworks. The performance ex: 
cited the audience to great enthusiasm, anc Mr. Jos 
was recalled three times amid a storm of plaudits. The 
other feature of the concert was the “Irish” Syipphony, 
by Stanford C. Villiers, the English composer, which was 
neard here for the first time. Itisa strong und serious 
work, showing fine and skilful muticianship; but, as a 
whole, it is very labored, often dry in cffect, and the 
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The Symphony Concert, Rafae 
Joseffy Soloist. 2 | 


re ry 


Stanford’s Irish Symphony—The Hans 
del and Haydn Festival—The So- | 
clety’s First Concert—The Boston — 
Singers’ and Orchestral Club’s Pro- 
grammes—Patti and German Opera, | 
The programme played at the 17th of the 


direction of Mr. Arthur Nikisch, at Music 
Hall, last evening, consisted of Weber's over | | 
ture “Oberon,” Liszt’s concerto for plano- | | 
forte in A major, No. 2, and C. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s ‘‘Irish” symphony. . The selection of 


ss 


g novelties gives evidence of the 
willingness of Mr. Nikisch to aliow the pat- 
rons of these concerts an opportunity to hear 


such } grom a class of composers that have had secant — 


recognition in Boston’s high class programme | 
of late years. The symphony is the third of 


W485 tne four works of this class made public by 


Dr. Stanford, and may be taken as a recog- 
nition, upon the composer’s part, of the 


effy peauty of the melodies dear to the hearts of | 


his countrymen. Its leading themes have been > 
taken from the folk songs of the “xmerald | 
Isle,’ and tue simple melodies have been 

treated in a way to enhance their enjoyment. 


ecoring is,asarule, so full and heavy as to make! A genuine Irish hop jig makes the ground- | | 


the work monotonous through lack 
tone color. The first allegro is very loog, and not 
over interesting, and the thematic treatment is Car- 
ried to a tiresome excees in it. The second 
movements or scherzo, founded on a jig rhythin 
is full of sprightiinesa, and is the first mo- 
ment in the work when the Irish splrit makes its 
appearance, the scale, or mode that prevails lo the first 
movement, though that upon which Irish melodics are 
founded not illustrating the character of Irish music. 


[ 


or contrast in” work of the second movement, the andante | 


gives snatches of the harp prelude, ‘Try if | 
It’s in Tune,” and the ‘Lament of the Sons | 
of Usnach” andin the finale the leading sub- 
ets are borrowed from “Let Erin Remem- 
er’ and “Brian the Brave.” The plaintive 
Antroductory measures of the opening move- 


The andante has: ome beautiful moments bnt is, on the , ment give the key to the character of the 


whole dull and pedantic. The crowning success 
ot the symphony is the finale which is full of fire, digni- 
ty and impressiveness. The melodies “Remember the 
Glories of Brian the Rrave” and **Let Erin remember 
the davs of old,” are treated with great skill and stiripg 
effect, and the movement throughout is marked bya 
flow, a freedom and a freshness that are not to 
be found elsewhere in the work. A_ second hear- 
ing may possibly modify the force of come of th» 
criticism we have made on the symphony, but we 
doubt if it will greatly change the genera! resuit. Theef- 
fect upon the audience was not very profound. The oth- 
er piece on the programme was the “Oberon” overture, 
which was beautifully read and played. In fact, 
the orchestra was at its best in the symphony and in 
this celection. The programme for the next concert is 
M: zartv’s symphony in E flat; an aria from Rubinstein’s 
“The Demon”; “Tralia” dramatic suite, by Arthur 
Weld, first time; an aria from Bizet’s “Carmen,” and 
Mevyerbeer’s overture to “Straencee.” The soloist will 
be Miss Gertrude Franklin. 


| 


' 


’ 
! 
' 


; 


work, but this portion of the symphony soon 
becomes wearisome by reason of the repeated 
use of the leading theme in part, OF in phrases 
to illustrate the composer’s ability in repro- 
ducing the characteristics of the music of his 
native land. The movement is interes ing 
enough as an orchestral study, but it js 
hardly calculated to inspire the average lis- 
tener with an admiration of the composer’s 
music. The introduction af the jig, 
which takes the place of the scherzo, may be 
ustified by the use of the national dance 
unes of France, Spain and the north of 
Europe countries by other {composers, but it 
is unfortunate that the natives of the Green 
Isie have to dance to such ungraceful meas- 
ures. If sucha tune can be accepted as (@ 
proper subject for sympnons treatment by 
Mr. Nickisch, it seems a little illogical to draw 
the line so sharply as to exclude the spirited | 
marches and graceiul waltzes that were ouce | 
used in orchestral programmes as_a reliel t0_ 
the more serious music, ‘The andante is an 
interesting and pleasing portion of the sym- 
phony, :the beautiful, flowing melody which 


— Frakes its leading theme being instrumented, 


so as to give full scope to the wood, wind and 
harp, the flute passages being especially 
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‘In “Dr. Norman Macileod’s Note- 
ae y father once saw some enii- 


: haber dancing on the deck of 


’ 
* 
¥ 


un emigrant ship, ana weeping their eyes out! 
‘his feeling is the 


mother of Irish music. It 

resses the struggle of a buoyant, merry 

+%to get quit of thoughts that often lie 
p 


: 00 dee or tears. Itis the music of an op- 
pr 


aa, conquered but deeply feeling, im- 
sible, fanciful and generous people. It 
r the harp in Tara’s Halls.” Mr. Nikisch 
ad into the spirit of the symphony most 
> and the work could hardly have 

yr performance, the merits of the 

i@ by the trumpets, the first flute 

rp being especially prominent. 


? r. Joseffy has not been heard here for so 


atime that his appearance made quite 
and he gave an admirable exhibl- 
of his capabilities in the Liszt concerto. 
naaing bas lost nothing in the way of 
and refinement, and it has gained a 

h and strength which place him in the 
ance guard of the players of the day. The 
essive technical difficulties of the con- 


were mastered with great apparent | 


and the soloist was most ably supported 


‘the orchestra throughout the composition. 


e “Oberon” overture was given with a the- 
trical effect, which quite captivated the au- 


ence, 


ell 


A A 


‘have decidedly neglected. ‘t 
iS by nO Means as interesting asits predecessor | 
in dc flat major, but it was indeed so superbly ! 
played that one was only too glad to overlook | 
the shallowness of tbe work itself. At the | 


; MUSIC. 
SEVENTEENTH SYMPHONY CO 


There was a large and very enthusiastic | 
audience on Saturday evening. Great interest , 


was fe!t in hearing Joseffy again, and be was 


very warmly received. The programme was , 
of very agreeabie length, in fact, the concert | 


occupied less than an hour and a half. 


| Overture to “Oberon’’...+ 2.6. +..++- Weber | 
_ Concerto tor pianoforte. A major, No, 2..Liszt 
Symphony . No. 38, in F minor, “The 


[rish,” op. 28.........C. Villiers Stanford 
The ever fresh and beautiful “Oberon” over- 
ture received a inost Interesting and sym- 


| pathetic reading, and the admirable manner 
'in which the new horn player performed the ° 
|solo passages aguin proved that there is no 
| very great difference between the two Reiter 


brothers. “A fair exchange is no rebbery,” 


_ and, inany case, either of them is very far 
: above the other first horn players in this coun- 
| iry certainly. Joselfy’s playing was glorious. 
| He has gained in power and virility of expres- | 
sion and interpretation, without losing anv of 
| the delicacy and grace so peculiarly his own. 
| tiis technique is so prodigous that it is unnec- 


sssary to speak of it in detail, but mention 


should be made of the faultlessly artistic man- 


ner ip which he used the pedal, an accom- 
plishment which many otherwise fine pian sts 


yy 
AZ 


close there was a tremendous burst of ap- 
piause which was kept up until Mr. Joseffy 


had three times reappeared to bow bis ac- | 


knowledge ments. 
Dr. Charles Villiers Stanford is very little 


known in this country asa composer. Of late | 


years a sroup of youny composers have become 


celebrated in England, and whose eiforts have | 


considerably increased the uational’ interest 
feliin music in that country. ‘The most prom- 
inent of these men are Mackenzie, Stanford, 
Cowen, Parry. Hamish, MeCurm, and most es- 


| pecially the young genius Frederic Clitfe, 
| Whose first symphony, which has won him 
| such fame, is soon to be heard in Boston. Of 
' this group of cormposers, Dr. Stanford is one of 
ithe most active and productive, but by no 
| means the wmostinteresting. All his music has 
| a tendency towards unnecessary pedantry, and 


his themes are apt to be cold, and lacking in 
plasticity. The workin question, Which was 


| performed Saturday night for the first time In | 
| this city, makes a decidedly mixedimpression. | 
| The first movementis long, and, if the truth 
must be told, deadly stupid; all manner of 
| e@laborate devices are used to give a local 


coloring to the music, but without success, 
and the instrumentation is hard and coarse, 


; The second movement, on the other hand, 1s 


quite delightful. {ttisinthe form of a true : 
Irish hop-jig, and both the themes themselves | 


| and the clever manner in which they are used, | 


as well as the brilliant instrumentation, at 


| once catch the attention of the wudience, and 


this interestis maimtained without Hagging 
throughout the whole movement. 


Lhe third movement, andante con moto, is 
again dull and uninteresting. It begins with 


18 concerto 1tself | 


an imitation of a well-known Irish harp 
- lude, “Try if it’s j " ich isanythiy 
, “Crv if it’s iu tune,” which isanything 
_ bat a diverting musical passage, . Later’ on w. 
- are struck by a passage which is note for note 
the same as the theme of the slow LOvenneee 
of Krahms’s fourth symphony. Dr. Stanford’s 
| friends probably called his. attention. to this 
, baralielism, as he elaborately explains onthe 
utle page of his score that the motive in ques 
tion is an old Irish tune called ‘The Lament 
, of the Sons of Usnach.” This he regards asa 
sufficient explanation; but it does not alter 
the fact that this similarity produces an un- 
fortunate etfect on the listener. The fourth 
and last movement, on the Contrary, is a splen- 
did piece of bold and stirring orchestral writ- 
ing. Itis buiit upon the themes of two fine old 
lyish folk-songs, “‘Remember the glories of 
brian the brave” and “Let Erin remember the 
days of cld.” Both of these tunes are ex- 
cellently adapted tor use as themes,and Dr. 
Stanford has indeed made the best of his op- 
‘portunities. ‘The orchestration is always bril- 
liant, and in places very broad and yvrand, and 
the closing passages, Where the second of the 
' tunes isscored fortissimo for the whole orches- 
tra, produce a really magnificent effect. Mr, 
Nikisch deseryes the thanks of the publie for 
| giving them opportunities to become familiar 
With compositions from so many different 
schools and countries, and we ougbt ali to.be 
glad that W6 haveso good a programme maker | 
in charge of our orchestra. | 
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ARTHUR WELD. 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


SEVENTEENTH CONCERT. 
— Fyre 
At the symphony concert last evening there 
were three selections, performed as follows; 


| Weber... 

| Liszt, Concerto for 

| C. Villiers Stanford... .......0..s-orscecssess 
Symphony No. 3,in F minor,''The Irish,’’Op. 28 
1. Allegro moderato, 

2. Allegro molto vivace 

3. Andante con molto 

4, Finale; Allegro vivace. 

| (First time in Boston.) 

Soloist, Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


Mr. Joseffy played the Liszt concerto with all 
his wonted mastery and charm. It was not, 
however a broad and scholarly interpretation 
of the work, there being but a very meagre ac- 


quaintance afforded of all the poetry (?) and . 
charm (?) with which the concerto abounds. Mr, : 


Joseffy however is only a great artist to the 
extent that his pianissimo technique is as un- 


rivalled asitis thoroughly charming, and his» 
phrasing is seldom at fault, but otherwise his 


manner of conceiving the composer’s mean- 
ing is often of the shallowest description, and 
he is also quite incapable of the full, broad tone 
which the great masterworks of the present 


day exactingly demand. The novelty in the 
concert was the new symphony by Stanford. | 
The work, while by no means impressive of its | 
being the creation of a master spirit, is never- | 


theless ably scored, and there is a continuity of 
idea shown in the development of various 
movements which affords one of the surest 
signs that its composer, if not a genius, has 
certainly made the most of the admirable 
schooling he has received. There is no lack, 


| in the work, of fresh and graceful melody, but 
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and nothing more. oe: 


The orchestral playing throughout the con- |) 


cert was atall points characteristically well 
balanced, excellent and effective. The recog- 
nition is notably due, the performance of the 
overture, where the artistic sympathy between 
the performing musicians and the superb in- 
terpretation of the conductor was very 
noticeable. ~* — 


‘GLOBE—SUNDAY. F 
CONCERT AND OPERA 


Joseffy the Soloist at the 


Symphony Offering. 
la 
Plans and Prospects for the Patti- 
Tamagno and German Scasons. 


et 


Young People’s Popular on Wednesday 
—Preludes and Echoes. 
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The 17th concert of the Symphony course | 


| presented, as seloist, an artist who has long 
been absent from the concert stage of Bos- 
ton—Rafael Joseffly. A good many people 
will recall how often this distinguished 

pianist was announced to appear, axd how 
often the expectation of hearing him was 

-disappointed, seasons ago, ‘That Jose ify bad 
by no means been forgotten in Boston, how- 
ever, the unusually large demand ef tickets 

for yesterday's concert gave abundant evi- 

dence. 

Delicacy ot touch and great power are 
equally at Joseffy’s command. Yet it is 
now, as before, the peculiar “singing qual- 
ity” of his tone that commands especial ad- 
miratiOn. The Liszt concertoin A major does 
not give great opportunities for this 
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bounds of a symphony is to sacrifice much 
of its spirit, no matter how skilfully the 
task of arrangement is carried out,. It is 
hke taking one of the characteristic Hun- 
garian dances and trying to set forth its 
theme in the slow_measures of an old- 


«fashioned minuet. Had Stanford composed 


| 


ee — 


@ suite or a “symphonic poem’’-—to use a 
convenient term—his purpose would assur- 
edly have found much more effective illus- 
tration in the greater freedom offered, both 
as regards methed and manner. 

Of the four movements that make up the 
‘‘Irish’”” symphony, the first produces the 
least favorable impression. After a few 
measures have sounded interest lapses; the 
movement is as a whole dist'nctly upinter- 
esting. The second, a_ curious. allegro 
movement, which takes the form ofa “hop- 
jig,”’ comes as a most agreeable relief; and 
it is not prolonged beyond the point of in- 
terest. While the student of theme-devel- 
opment may adniire the skill with which 
Stanford utilizes the “Lament of the Sons 
of Usnach”’ in the third movement, to the 
average auditor the etfect is scarcely inspir- 
ing. But the final movement, the allegro 
vivace, is at times certainly vivid and 
expressive. Two ancient Irish airs 
torm the subjects—‘‘Remember the Glories 
ef Brian the Brave,” and “Let Krin Kemem- 
ber the Days of Old.” Now and again the harp 
and trumpets are used with unique and 
striking effect, and the climax, with its | 
strongly emphasized theme of glory and ex: | 
uitation, ig something to be remembered | 
indeed. Mr. Nikisch directed the perform. 


- ance with his usual care and the orchest)a 
| fulfilled its task with characteristic fidelity. | 


' 
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characteristic of the artists playing, but | 


the opportunities were never neglected. 


Liszt’s brilliant work was throughout in- 


eye roter with a great deal of power and 
effect. ) 
acting concerto the audience was roused to 
unwonted enthusiasm by the dash and 
spirit of Joseify’s performance. At the close, 
he was much apviauded and recalled. 

The orchestra! part of the concerto was 
given almost taultiessly: for the most part 
the accompaniment was exactly what it 
should have been—a support, nov a domi- 
ting volume of sound. Altogether, the 
szt concerto was quite a triumph for 
orchestra not less than soloist, 

It was anirish composer—Villiers Stan- 

ord, who has done suc valued work in 

caus 
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| e of pasic at vee! nak og University, 
Rneland—who furnishe 10 symphony. 
Na Cty, no little imterest marked the 
: L resentation in Beston of his ‘irish 


: i my ; d, if there was felt a certaim 
ee olatment in the work, the musicianly 


In the closing passages of the ex- | 


Weber’s “Oberen” overture, gloriously 
performed, opened the programme, It 
would be difficult to excel the dainty and 
perfectly appreciative interpretation given 
to this familiar overture. Often as it has 
been heard, Nikisch’s magic batom evoked 
new beauties yesterday. 

A Boston musician, who is a Boston musi- 
cal crftic as well—Arthur Weld—holds a 
place of honor upon the list of selections for 
the concert next Saturday. Mr. Weld’s 
Italia,” de cribed as a dramatic suite for 
orchestra, has not been heard in this city. 
Mr. Nikisch’s appointments for the orchestra 
include the Mozart symphony in E fiat_and 
Meyerbeer’s overture, “Struensee.’’ Miss 
Gertrude Franklin is to be the solo’st, and 
her selections comprise ‘amara’s air from 
Rubinstein’s opera, “The Demon.” and 
Micaela’s song from Bizet’s “Carmen.” An 
interesting offering, truly, for Mr Nikisch’s 
18th concert here. 
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concert, given in the 


| evening, was— 


Weber: Overture to “Oberon.”’ 
Liszt: Pianoforte Concerto No, 2,in A. 
C. Villiers Stanford: ‘‘Irish’’ Symphony, in F-minor. 


Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the pianist. 
The orchestra worked up the ‘*Oberon”’ overture 
to a splendid climax toward the end, and 


the beautiful second theme (from Adolar’s grand 
| aria) was given with exquisite grace and tender- 


ness. The slow introduction, however, went 


_ rathor lamely. 


Mr, Joseffy had a triumph with the Liszt con- 
certo, if ever there were one; a more superb per- 
formance were hard toimagine. The work itself 
is a sufficiently mad piece of writing, but has, at 
least, this in advance of the first concerto, in 
E-flat, that itis more self-consistent, and shows 
a superior unity of aesign. It is 
geous show piece, not merely in the sense 


nity for the exhibition of virtuosity; but every- 
thing in it, from orchestral coloring to poetic 
imaginativeness, seems consciously intended for 
display, and for display only. 
is a certain naiveté in its ostentation, too 
and it seems less trivial and artistically un- 
worthy than many a more modest composi- 
tion, from the very frankness with which it 
goes to all lengths of extravagance; you are 
never, for a moment, tempted to take it seriously, 
aby more than you would a kaleidoscone, or a 
display of fireworks. Hardly enough can be said 
in praise of Mr. Joseffy’s whole conception and 
performance of this concerto. His impeccable 
and stupendous technique we are too familiar 
with to find fresh cause for astonishment in any 
uew manifestation of it; but his close 
and entire sympathy with the composer, the 


' clearness and vividness with which his playing 


reflected every characteristic of the work—its 
brilliancy, its fitful impetuosity, its gorgeous 
play of color, its nervous, overstrained sentiment, 
—was unspeakably fine. 


The new symphony by C. Villiers Stanford has | 


this fault in ‘common with many recent works, 
that it is inordinately long. The first move- 


But there . 


_ what precedes it. 
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| that it gives the performer every opportu- - 


ment, in particular, far exceeds in its devel-— 


opment the limit that would be naturally | 


warranted by its material. But, apart from this, 
we found the work exceedingly interesting; and, 
although no adequate opinion can be formed of 


looked. 
to find a composer whose evident aiming 
at characteristic local color—as shown io 
his frequent use of the Celtic scale, 
with the second degree 
not lead him into extravagance or meré eccen- 
He evidently had something higher in 


say something in lLrish. With al the Csltic cut 


work is more poetic and 
auch a composition at a single hearing, cer- | 
tain merits were too conspicuous to be over- 
To begin with, it is very pleasant | 
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yl) nowadays—of linking his musical ideas together, | ~ 
phony 4nd making every fresh period in his work seem — 


to spring naturally and almost necessarily out of 
His ideas, in themselves, do 
not strike one as especially remarkable; but he 
never seems at a loss what to do with them. . 
Whatever may be thought of the originality | 
or brilliancy of his invention, it certainly has the 
virtue of tenacity: it does not begin to languish, 
and leave him in the lurch, after it has delivered 
itself of a theme or two. In these days of the 
strenuous, the extraordinary, and, in general, as 
Heine pat it, of “Jnstrumental und Vocal Poesie, 
dieeben keine Musik ist’ (instrumental and vocal 
poetry, that is no music at all), it is as agree- 
able as it is unusual to find a new symphony | 
turn up which impresses you, first and foremost 
by the excellence of its workmanship, by the 
clearness and coherence of its style, and by its 
shunning the quasi-inarticulate modes of expres- 
sion which belong to pure passion. We should | 
much like to hear it again; not, as is too often the | 
case, to see if we cannot force ourselves into lik- 
ing it, but to see if the very favorable impression 
it made will prove durable. 

The next programme is: Mozart. symphony in 
E-flat; Rubinstein, Tamara’s air from ‘The De- 
mon ;’? Arthur Weld, suite, ‘‘Italia;’”’ Bizet, Mica- 
éla‘s air from “Carmen ;’’ Meyerbeer, overture to 
“Struensee,” Miss Gertrude Franklin will be the 
singer, 


MUSICAL MATTERS, 44° 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday— 
Joseffy as Soloist. 


The concert of Saturday was of especial 
interest in two of its numbers, and the 
fact that Joseffy appeared as the soloist 
was sufficient to fill the hall to overflowing. 
The programme began with the overture 
to “Oberon,’’ which was given with excel- 
lent effect, the shading and unity of attack 
being all that.could be desired, and if the 
contrasts were a little sharply drawn, such 


| dramatic effects are quite legitimate in a 


Weber work, which searcely admits of the 
calm balance of a Brahms’ composition. 

@ Mr. Joseffy made a grand success in the 
A wajor concerto by Liszt. It is not as 


' popular a work as the one in E flat, but its 


themes are more refined, and the whole 
inspired. Mr. 
Joseffy is evidently broadening in his style, 


and his massive playing in the first part 


was as successful as his delicacy in the 
_*« ry’ 
later portions. Lhe passages between 


oboe and piano were especially dainty, and 


omitted — does | 


of the themes—some of them are real Irish tunes 


—with all the frequency with which the Celtic 


cadence meets the ear, the symphony impresses | 
you more strongly as music than it does as. 


merely Irish music. Mr. Stanford, too, 
that he has the knack—very rare with composers 


shows | 


the celestial effects with the violins in the 
highest positions and afterwards pizzicato, 
were splendidly given, both by the orches- 
tral strings and the pianist. ‘The itorm of 
the work is rather that of a rhapsody than 
of a concerto, and the centinuous developn- 
ment is somewhat abstruse for the non- 
musician. It was all the more remarkable 
therefore that the pianist was called out 
time after time at the conclusion of the 
work, but the great enthusiasm was fully 
merited. 
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pspenn Aes — of Dr. Villiers Stantord The programme of the seventeenth concert | orchestra this season; artistic horn-p!ayi is | 
ee oa enn rere of 3 such men as of the Symphony Orchestra was: seeins to run in the Reiter family; the pres=— 
Paladably one of tlie “veto pet Mada mph grea Weber—Overture, “Oberon.” ent first horn of the orchestra, a brother of” 

large instrumental forms that England has. Liszt—Concerto for pianoforte in A major, No. 2. the lamented posewr, Xava Reiter, being a | 


- | "Wliers—S o. 3, F minor, op. 28 , ‘ mais J 
yet given us. To make an appropriate | Stanford C. Villiers—Symphony X OP. 285) ne artist with a strong tone, which he con. | 
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bull, the three best English instrumental [. Allegro moderato. trois at will. 


composers of the present are German, | If. Aliegro mvlto vivace. Joseffy gave a superb exhibition of virtu-_ 
Irish and Seotch. Cowen, Stanford and Il, Andante con molto. osity in the collection of notes, called by its 
egecee MacCunn are all noticeably found- de cas in Ben on a = composer a concerto. In many respects his 
ing their works on the solid basis of the , , playing of M. Liszt’s piece was marvellous, - 
folksong, and there is more than a possi- Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the soloist. The work is generally bombastic and pri- 
bility that the Scandinavian Symphony, The introduction of Prof. Stanford’s sym- marily brilliant, but there are measures of a 
the Welsh Symphony and _ the present phony is a further indication of the liberal } ‘at haienter and therein did the pi ante 
Irish one will be followed by a Scottish views Mr. Nikisch possesses. We in Boston | his whilom lovely touch and singing 
workin the same mould by a Scotchman. hear very little of the music of our nearest } ° dasha ‘ol enre- ade were the characteris- 
In the first movement of the Irish. Sym- kin.and although the English are not the mas- | tone, which years ago wé ‘ Se 
hony there i direct folksong influence Me Pe s- | ties upon which he chiefly builded. Mr,” 

apherd hele acim atepenener vedi aka et ta ters in the art of music the Germans are, It : 
e ‘ 'Nikisch permitted an over-loud accompani-— 


but Dr, Stanford contents himself with pic- bas rj 
turing the sombre tints of the Celtic is singularly unnatural, even unkind, to give ' ment; which resulted Inan unsatisfactory ene 
semble. | hs 
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music. The development here is rather such men as semagrioe ie rena arog es and . Set 
rolix,which is an important defect. Onl | —not to mention the canny Scot, Macvann | cor oe my hy 
Ruhine can launch into extended deetion- , the perpetual cold shoulder. The “Irish” nee = = pr bate a a ei peorrpit: 
ment without becoming prosy. “he | : symphony. Prof. Stanford’s third work in recalled three or four Uebe i ti eek 
Scherzo is placed second in this work, a | ' this form, is the first work of importance by | ins worked upon by his intense vir bye ven 
proceeding which is amply justified by the | the Cambridge professor heard in Boston. | The programme of the next concert 18: Syms 
dark tints of the first movement. It is a After one hearing we shall not attempt a phony ir E-flat major, Mozart; air trom) 
hop-jig, full of the most characteristic ex- 
pression. What a fire collection of folk- 
dances the moderns are getting in the 


final verdict “Nero,” Rubinstein ; suite, “Italia,” Arthur ¢ 
T ; a? *4 66 a’ 
As a whole the impression it made upon us Weld: Michaela’s aria from ‘‘Carmen,” Bizet 5. 


, 1, 4 tur “Struensee,” Meyeybeer. iss. 
eno fat tag Brahms and Liszt have : ~ aero srr me ae nd ron tor Pe rion ee a hss will be the alae aus 
idealized the Hungari iF | ‘Oug y au arias . i sa ie! 
gives us the Bohemian Furiant, Tachai. work deserving to be called ‘“Kappelmeister Evidently Mr. Josetty has profited some 
kowsky presents the Kamarinskaia, Grieg | music.’ The final movement is very much what by Mime. Schumianr s Pei Me Pre | 
and Svendsen bring in the Halling, and the finest of the four; here, as in the “Hop- tricks oL virtuosity—flourishing on eaehaiies. 
this hop-jig with its finely contrasted trio | | jig” Irish melodies—and lovely tunes they ete. “A real artist, Mme. Schumann Says, 
is a worthy addition to the list. The third are— form the melodic and thematic basis; | “never gesticulates with his hands, it is only | 
movement has the weird wailing character the scenery is rich and full, and there is not | a habit of dilettanti. They raise their eyes, 
me some of the old Celtic minor strains S =| a waste sentence init. Compared with the | shake their heads and cast conceited glances: 


and is indeed founded on an Irish melody, | fe i he hall, when the loftiness of their 
“The lament of the sons of Usnach,”’ and | | ong ewe gga ne eHop-dig’ i pita saa au to compel them to rise above 
here it is curious how extremes meet, for the | | tee elaborated: Base oni ty ig earthly things and seek to give fitting expres-— 
figure which is made so prominent during | | It sounds ‘Irish and yet so neatly 1s} © to the vreat work of which they are the 
this movement is precisely the same that — : : | it instrmentated that there 1s pals te ptt ai ait When an attist comes on the 
Brahms uses so effectively in the slow } ' a taint of coarseness. The composer lacked interpreters. en “~ peg TUTE. 
movement of his fourth symphony. The | Gdeas in the slow movement; the color platform he does not pi Fa pee male 
finale is the worthiest movement of all, : - scheme is a good one, but, as it seems to us, | his personality 1s merged in tha hg se i] sey 
and presents two Irish themes worked up ' unworthily bestowed. ‘The work ought to | ter who speaks through him. Are not smiles” ) 
finely together. The culmipation is in a | be heard again. Our cousins across the ocean and simpers fatal to an elevated. and. serious | 


broad treatment of “‘Let Erin Remember,” | are earnest fellows in their art, and there is | stateof mind? It is only a bad actor who - 


yr coe ts Se ks ane: no desire on this side to act unfairly towards | tries to earn his pittance of applause by Ca- | 


: ir be ati ; ‘tan- || joling the audience.” aM 
both because of Moore’s words, and the | | their best representatives. malig Ea | joling | 
fact that they are associated with an old . ' _ ford are the two modern English sympio- 
melody, ‘“‘The Red Fox.’’ The perform- | , _ nists whose works have been heard 1D ST: 
ance of the work was all that could be | Boston; were a comparison to be. insti- 
desired, the strings doing excellent work | tuted between them we should say the for- 
in the jig, the horns giving fine contrasts, mer had the neatest touch and was melodi- 
the harp being appropriately prominent in | cally more winsome, while the latter knew 
| 
} 
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the third movement, and the bragses ms: the most, but up to date had been too busy 


‘estic in the finale. Nor must I forget to : | :' 
a reiiche the superb Seohestrel jet and with pupils to couch his learning with a due 


’ 4 . "66T wd ‘a 
its leadership in the concerto, few conduc- ; regard for grace and symmetry. The Irish” | 
tors could have achieved such power and 
elasticity. Lovuts C, Evson. 
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SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
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XVIII. CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH (ST, AT 8, P. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


MOZART. SYMPHONY in E flat. (Koechel 543). 


Adagio; Allegro.—Andante.— 
Minuetto and Trio.—Allegretto.—Finale.—Allegro. 
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BIZET. MICAELA’S ARIA, from the Opera ‘‘Carmen.”’ 


ARTHUR WELD. ‘Italia.’ DRAMATIC SUITE for ORCHESTRA. 


Monte Cassino.—‘‘Ave maris stella.” 
Venezia.—‘*‘I gondolieri amorosi.”’ 


= 
9 
- 


3. Napoli._*Pulchinella.”’ 


1 
o 
4. Amalfi._t*Una sera d’amore.”’ 
5. Roma.—‘*Il Carnevale.” 


(First time in Boston. ) 


RUBINSTEIN. ARIA, “Taeglich eilen wir im Fluge.”’ from 
Daemon.”’ (First time in Boston, ) 


- 


SO SET Oe Ve ae eg I IO A ay 5 


MEY ERBEER. OVERTURE. ‘‘Struensee.” 


SOLOIST: 


MISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
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—Miss Franklin as Soloist. 


It was not a very impressive programme, 
and had the fault of many of its prede- 
cessors, of being too long. It began with 
Mozart’s clarinet symphony, which, 
although one of the sterling works of the 


master, is dwarfed by the two other works 
which appeared in the same set—the pa- 


thetic G@ minor symphony and the ‘‘Jupi- 
ter,’’ which is by all odds the noblest 


symphonic work that the last century has 
to offer us. But this work is historically | 


interesting as using the clarinet in 
symphony for the first time. The older 


works generally gave three part har- | 
‘mony to the woodwind (whence prob- | 


ably came the use of the word ‘‘trio’’ 
as applied to the second division of the 
Minuet‘forms) using either a combination of 
two oboes and a bassoon, or flute, oboe and 
bassoon, and Mozart himself, instead of at 
once using a quartette, turns the oboe out 
of the band in order to make place for the 
clarinet. Naturally the instrument be- 
comes especially prominent in its early 
appearances, and in this symphony it has 
some very important work to do, but un- 
fortunately our clarinets are not as splen- 
didly played as the flutes or the oboes, and 
while their performance of last night 
showed no technical faults it also showed 
no especially brilliant points to commend. 
One point can be praised, however, the fire 
and brio of the finale, which made a 
splendid culmination to the werk. | 
Miss Gertrude Franklin was not very 
secure in the highest register in her first 
number,Micaela’s aria in the third act of 
‘‘Carmen,”’ but she sang with much ex- 


pression aad eclipsed previous perforim- 


ances of this rather diaphanous part, for 
Bizet in this opera makes vice much more 
musical than virtue. But in the second 
number—an aria from Rubinstein’s ‘‘De- 


mon’’—Miss Franklin achieved a triumph, 
her brilliancy in the vocalization of the 


work being phenomanal, and even the 
highest phrases being clear and purely 
intoned. The chromatic runs were espec- 
ially effective. 

It was but right that Mr. Nikisch should 
give a hearing to one of the compositions 
of his stanch friend Mr. Arthur Weld, 
but I think a better impression would 
have been made if the last movement only, 
of the suite had been given, for the rest of 
the work is prolix and hy no means as 
Italian or as dramatic as its name would 
indicate. The work seems vague even to 
to the composer himself, judging by the 
sentences—'‘‘the melody of the trio is per- 
haps (!) intended to represent Columbine”’ 
and ‘‘the love story does not seem to end 


happily, but perhaps the music only re- 
presents the vague sadness which follows 


any very happy hour,’’ which appear 


in the composer’s own analysis «of 
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“The Symphony Concert of Last Saturday 


Hall Programme.’ Certainly if the com- 


the signal for prolonged applause, and Mr, 
Weld justified this by leading with much 
intelligence, and although of course the 


orchestra did not follow his baton quite as , 


steadily as they would have Mr. Nikisch’s, 
yet there was proot enough given that the 
composer would also make a good con- 
ductor. The horn was excellently played 


_ poser did not definitely know the mean- 
ings he intended to convey, the mere out- : 
sider cannot be expected to. The appeur- | 
ance of the young master as conductor was | 


in the second movement aud deserves | 


especial mention, The Neapolitan move- 
ment was a disappointment; itjhad no local 
color, and nothing in it spoke of the 


| joyous life of the most characteristic city 
of the world. In this particular the Suite © 


reminded of Richard Strauss’ Italian 
symphony, but at least the latter brought | 
ina popular Neapolitan tune, while Mr. 
Weld makes no attempt to utilize the 
folksong in any way. In the movement 


| 


entitled ‘‘Amalfi,’’ the oboe fell deeply in | 


love with the first violin and a protracted 


scene of amatory character followed. es | 


to the end of this movement there ha 


been nothing very characteristic, and the | 


chief points to praise were the musicianly 


ieading of the voices in the first movement | 


and the touches of romantic tone color in 
the fourth, but now the work suddenly 
took on new vigor, and became inter- 
esting and characteristic. The tone- 
picture of a Roman carnival was of 


striking power from the first and its | 


whirling accompaniment, its fiery piccolo 
effects, the bold use of every spe- 
cies of percussion, its impressive 
pizzicati, the excellent imitation of the 
Pifferrari, the broad ’cello theme, height- 
ened by augmentation at the end, the love 
episodes interrupted by the hurly-burly of 
the revelry—all these effects made up a 
stirring and characteristic picture and 
proved that there is good stuff in the new 
composer. This last movement, at least, 


| ought to find a permanent place on the 


American repertoire, and I hope to hear it 
again. Mr. Weld was recalled with great 
enthusiasm by both public and orchestra. 

The cencert closed with a very noisy per- 
formance of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Struensee’’ over- 
ture. There are unquestionably some ef- 


fects of tone-coloring in this master’s | 


works that are an interesting study; but 


| the Wagnerians, and Schumann too, have 


caused many to believe that Meyerbeer is 
the unpardonable sin, His bold use of 
kettledrums in the second act of “Robert 
le Diable.’”’ his woaderful employment, of 
bassoons in middie register in the incanta- 
tion scene of the same opera, his use of 
contrabasses in the great alto aria in the 
“Prophet,’’ and of bass-clarinet in the 
march of the same opera, of viol d'amour 
in the first act and of bass-clarinet in the 


| last act of the ‘‘Huguenots,’’ are a few of 


the effects which stamp him a great color- 
ist, and in this overture, too, the use made 
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SEASON 1889-90. 


SYMPHONY Q@RCHESTRA., 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR. 
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SECON D 


oUNG PEOPLES POPULAR, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 5TH, AT 2.90. 


—_.. 


PROGRAMME. 


BOSTON 


WEBER 
DELIBES 


OVERTURE. ‘‘Jubel.”’ 


BELL SONG from ‘*Lakmé.’’ : ; 
MELLE. DE VERE. 
‘‘Peer Gynt.’’ op. 46, (by request. ) 


DAYBREAK. 

THE DEATH OF AASE., 

ANITRA’S DANCE. 

IN THE HALLS OF THE KING OF THE DOVRE MOUN- 
TAINS. (The imps are chasing Peer Gynt.) 


NOCTURNE for VIOLONCELLO. P ‘ 
MR. HERRING. 


ARIA from the “Star of the North.”’ ' ; MEYERBEER 
MELELE. DE VERE. 


BALLET MUSIC. ‘Bal Costume.”’ : 


Introduction. 

Berger et Bergére. 
Pécheur Napolitain et Napolitaine. 
Toreadore et Andalouse. 

Pélerin et Fantasie. 

Royal Tambour et Vivandiere. 


SUITE. 


CHOPIN 


RUBINSTEIN 


—s-o--@ 


‘SOLOISTS: 


MLLE. CLEMENTINE DE VERE, 
MR. ANTON HEKKING. 


TICKETS, with reserved seats, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1.00. Now on sale at 
Music Hall. 
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} rather 
expressed, often evidently merely to as- 
| tound the public, made the work better 


plendidly) was a proof of 
but the blatant ‘brass and — 
vulgar type of the. ideas 


adapted to the popular concerts ‘of the 
summer season than toa concert contain- 
ine a good symphony asits first number. 


It was evident, too, that this kind of work 
is beginning to have its effect upon the or- | 


chestra und even the'strings, formerly. so 
exquisite in tone and balance, played 
coarsely and roughly. There was great 
applause after the brasses had finished 
their deafening career, but that only 
shows that the symphony concerts have 
not educated the people to the standard of 
their own programmes. If Mr. Nikisch 
desires to know how much such applause 
is worth, let him sometime perform an or- 
chestral transcription of the sextette from 
‘‘Lucia,’’ and he will find that there will 


_be more applause attained than has beer 
| achieved by all the Beethoven symphonieg 


put together. Louis C, Exson, | 
MUSIC. 


USI Pr 


EIGHTEENTH &YMPHONY CONCERT. 
It is often afiirmed when the question of 


American music is under discussion that we | 


can have no American ‘tnusic, Strictly speak- 
‘ine this is true, yet a similar affirmation 
‘might bs made with equal! truth concerning 
| the music of any other couniry. It is the 
foreigner’s theory that in a nation like ours, 
constantly becoming more and more cosmo- 


politan, that in the very youngest of the really | py ihe orchestration, The canon that enters |, 


vreat nations there is found coincident With | apihe introduction of the smite 1s 10 tess &) 


our national life .a hoveless and widespread 


sterility of the logical and at the same time | 


exhilarating art conditions that might other- 


wise tend to the development ofa character- | 


istically national music, or a nationally artistic 
*“school.’’ 
there is but oie 
no more belongs to one country 


schoo]. This 


than 


man, French, English and American music? 
By nomeans. At present our greatest com- 


posers are German composers. With them as | 


with Verdi of Italy, Gounod of France and | oo noize the superbly artistic merit, of her, 


John K. Paine of America, thére is invariably 


maintained the universal and international | 


oneness of standard to be observed. This, in 


all the perennial grandeur that it implies, is | 
the cfeative musician’s as well as the conduc: | 


tor’g only standard. Georg Henschel con- 


formed to it in selecting his programmes for | 


the original Boston Syinphony Orchestra, and 
| the present series of prograinmes have been in 


like manner selected by Arthur Nikisch. The | 


programine for Saturday evening’s concert 
was a model. Amore eclectic and artistic 
choice has seldom been made for any Boston 


Symphony concert, and most worthy in con- : 
nection with this choice Miss (gertrude Frank- 


lin was soloist, the programme reading 4s fol- 
lows: 
Symphony in E flat (Koeche! 543)... Mozart 


Artistically speaking, however, | 
school | 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
: another. It is the school universal. Ger-,' 
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‘Se Monta Cassino ~ “Ave maris ste she 
2 Venez a+"L gondolieri 

4. Napoli — “Pulchinella.”’ 
“Una sera d’umore.” D5. 
Jarpevale.”’ 


(Kirst time in Boston.) Mee | 


Arin—"lseglich eilen wo im Fluge,” © 7) 
fram “Ver Daemon’ .. Kubinstein - 
(First time in boston.) Se 
Overture, “Struensee” Mexgerbeer- 
By all odds the composition on the above” 
scheme that was awaited with the deepest in- 
terest was the dramatic suite of Mr. Arthur 
Weld. Noone capable of judging could haye | 
listened to Mr. Weld’s composition without; 
pronouncing i to be the work of an excep-. 
tionally well-educated and able musician) 
} to whom music isa perfectly familiar and nate) 
nral mode of speech, emanating from a mind 


east in an uncommonty artistic mould. The 


leading themes in each movement are often. 
exquisitely pure and melodious in themselves, | 
and are also most skilfully and judiciously = 
treated. Vhe orchestral. treatment is charac.” 
terized by zreat tiexibility, and in fact we can. 

no pass irom the inadequate reference to this. 
portion of the work without payine a warm 


fe i . 
' Fa.’ re Bt a — 
amorosi.” > 4) | 
a4 ha 
: Taig 8 


tribute of praise.io Mr. Weld for the wd@-> 


wirable way in Which he has teeated the 
instruments throughout. HU he has erred, itis. 
in the all-absorbinge subiectivity with which 
he appears to have developed his musical 
itlustrations, vet most of the “Ave maris 
stella” portion of the suite is exempt from any 
such eritieasm, while iu the tinal movement 
there isamost enlivening and piquant reali- | 
vation afforded of the typical carnival, espe-— 
cinliv in the downright realism that is effected | 


masterly piece of writing tha itis thoroughly — 
musical and devoid of all scholastic pedantry. 
Mr. Weld condueted his work in «& mghly 
creditable, effeetive and unobtrusive’ style, | 
aud at its conclusion he was raptuously ap- 
piauded and recalled iy & Maanner that Was no 
less enthusiasnc srub sincere thin thorouzhly 
weil-merited, at Age: 
Throughont Miss Franklin's sin@ing of the 
Bizet and hubinstein arias, the readization 
‘and ‘ideahzation of the Composer's intent | 
seemed the sole air of the artiste, and as 
‘sual her vocalization appealed to the best} 
elass of musie-lovers. Who Were foremost in 


performance. The rich and sympathetic tones 
of her voice were at then best, while the per- 
i apieuty. culrure and reiinement of her in- 
terpretations cail tor naught but the warmest . 
praise. 


i and so were the symphony and overture, the 
| playing beng charac corized by the well-known 
fusion of effects, deiicacy, contrast and bril- 
/lianey of the orchestracs best WOPK, | 
| C. LG AREN. 


— — 


Mr. Welad’s suite Was adnoirably performed, || 


. When Arthur Weld mounted the stand to con- 
duct bis suite at the Symphony rehearsal last Fri- 


‘“Aithur Weld, March 1, 1890, Lralia.’’ It was 


Cay afternoon, he held in his hand a handsome, 
a8) 


d tipped baton, which bore the incor 


gift of Messrs. H. W. Grinnell, Benjamin Kimball 


and Edward Gardner. - "ee ee 
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News, Notes, and Comment. 


_ Forthe 18th oftne current series of coll 


4 arts by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
given at Music Hall last evening. under the 


Aria, “ lich eilen wir im Fluge,” from 
: » weceeess ss Rubinstein 


Ther appearance was again welcomed in the 


“Most friendly manner, the favor with whicn 


phe is held as a concert artist being most un- 
‘Mistakably shown as she entered to sing the 
” aria. Her choice of this song made 


"quite a marked departure from the usual line 


of vocal selections heard at these concerts, 
‘gia the number suited her charac- 
-_terist 2 vocalist most happily. 

song, so seldom 
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' been in recent years. 
My, Arthur Weld, a Boston musician, com- 
- poser and journalist.had its first hearing 1n this 
_ city on this occasion, although it had its first 
- American production in the Worcester festi- 
Val concerts of 1888. The composition gives 
ig my le evidence of the tact as well as talent 
of its composer, and is, altoether, a vedly 
‘clever work. its five movements are desig- 
ated: 1, Monte Cassino—‘‘Ave maris stella ;” 
, Venezia—‘*Igondolieri amorosi ;” 3, Napoli 
—“Pulchinella;” 4, Amalfi—“Una sera 


ore;” 5, Roma—‘Il Carnevale;” 


Sk a 


musically portray the general feeling or col- 
nz, so to speak,- of modern Italian 

h movement “‘inaicating some 
sentiment connected ‘with « the 
min question.” Mr. Weld__ has 
most successtul in carrying out this in- 
n in the first three movements, each of 
_ Shows origin 4g he thought and an 
ble comm.und of necessary. orches- 


4 4 
ened 


by southern “walk 
around” floated through .the composer’s 
mind as he concluded “the suite. Mr. Weld 
; made x very common error im conducting his 
own composition, for whatever his studies 
and experience may have been in directing 
orchestras, his lack of recent practice in this 
duty led to results.which were not favorable 
to the best performance of his work. He, 
however, had abundant. evidence that the 
audience enjoyed the fruit of his labors as a 
composer as well as his efforts as a con- 
ductor, Mr. Nikisch gave a most enjoyable 
performance of the familiar. Mozart sym- 
phony, and the string band was heard with 
especial pleasure in the lovely andante. The 
, NEW. horn player came out bravely in the 
“Carmen” accompaniment, and the overture 
| by Meverbeer successfully ended this most 
| enjoyable concert, 


and | 
ser Stutes that his design was “to | 


| before passing judgment on it. 
| had the privilege of listening to two movements 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY OROHESTRA. 
The programme of the eighteenth symphony 
concert was.as follows : 


Mozart: hony in E-fiat. 

Bizet: inicabia'e ale from “Carmen.”’ 

Arthur Weld: Suite, “Italia.”’ ; 
Rubinstein: Tamara’s song from “The Demon,” 
preg dey yey Overture to “Struensee.” 

Miss. trude Franklin was the singer. 


The wind-players had evidently forgotten to | 


blow the weather out of their instruments before 


the concert began, for the response to Mr. 


Nikisch’s first wave of his baton was not the 


chord of E-flat major, as the andience had a right | 


to expect it would be, but a nondescript some- | ross of hand he shows in commanding 


and insignificant 
| exceptions, his treatment of the orchestra 


| shows conspicuous skill, technical knowledge 
them, and all went well. To day that Mozart’s E- | » 5 


flat symphony is the least great of his greatest | 
three is to say nothing very hard about it. Even | things more for the sake of dving them than for 
if it fall a little behind the “Jupiter” and the un- | 


approached G minof, it is great énotgh, and was | 


thing that froze one’s very blood. with terror. But 


the weather being once blown out of the sonorous — 


tubes, Mozart’s music had free course through 


doubly welcome last Saturday, after the late 
famine of great music here. We hardly like Mr. 
Nikisch’s taking the announcement of the theme 
of the first movement slower than he meant to 
arry it through; even admitting the occasional 
propriety of taking slightly different tempi for 
different themes in a movement, we Can 8066 
no possible advantage that can accrue from 
taking successive apparitions of [the same 
theme at different tempi—except in such rare 
cases as the first song in Schumann’s “Paradise 
and the Peri.’ where a gradual and continuous 
acceleration of the tempo is indicated by the com- 
poser. But, with this single exception, Mr. 
Nikisch’s reading of the symphony seemed admir- 
able in every respect, and the orchestra played it 
excellently. 

Mr. Weld’s suite in five movements (Monte 
Cassino: “Ave maris Stella.”’—Venezia: ‘I gon- 
dolieri amorosi.”’—Napoli: ‘*Pulcinella.”—Amal- 
fi: ‘Una sera d’amore.” — Roma; “il 
Carnevale.’) is a composition of which 
one would like to know the exact history, 
Not long ago we 


of chamber music by Mr. Weld, which gave us 
unalloyed pleasure, and we learned that these 


' movements were originally written for his final 


examination in Counterpoint at the Royal Music 
School in Muni¢h. It may have been the know- 
ledge of this that led us strongly to suspect, last 
Saturday evening, that the ‘Italia’ suite 
may have owed its existence, in pari 
at least, to an impending examination 
in Instrumentation. If this i5 80, one 
prominent feature in the orchestra is sufficiently 
‘accounted for,—the ovyer-crowding of an almost 
unexampled variety of orchestral eifects, It isa 
| well-known trait of the young composer to be too 
prone to unpack all his orchestral baggage at 
_ once, in his first few compositions for orchestra, 
and to weigh down his writing with an em- 
parrassment of orchestral riches. But we 
have never yet seen this done with such 
frank redundance as in this suire; the 


and poetic imagination. 
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this perpetual kaleidoscopic shifting of orchestral 
color, this constant apparition of new tints 
and combinations, that one can hardly believe 


shat the composer had the concert room solely 


in view when he wrote the work. There is 


| something academic in this lavish display 


of resources; and one finds in it, as in 
many other things academic, a certain lack 
of a sense of humor. Still, even if one finds Mr. 
Weld’s artistic judgment somewhat at fault in 
this matter—that is, looking at his work from the 
concert-going, and not from the academic, point 
of view—one cannot but admire the general sure- 


his resources. With few 


and imaginativeness. Now and then one 
may feel that he was 2! to do certain 


the effect produced; for instance, the effect of the 
solo violin and viola, in: the fourth movement, is 
hardly such as to pay the composer for adding 
two staves to his score; it sounds rather as 
if ,jke were bound to use a solo violin 
and viola, than as if he really wanted to. 
But such fallings short of effectiveness in color- 
ing are merely sporadic in the work. Apart from 


the instrumentation, the suite shows melodic in- 


yentiveness, force and even vehemence of feeling, 
Unhappily, also, it 
shows in the second, fourth and fifth movements 


a terrible tendency to prolixity. We like the 


«Ave maris stetla’’ and the “Pulcinella” by far 
the best; the former for its beauty, the latter for 
its genuine humor. The ‘Sera d'amore,” in spite 
of an evident definiteness of structural plan, 
sounds all too vague, too merely emotional, and 
is moreover spun out beyond all true proportion, 
Mr. Weld conducted the suite without exuberance 
of gesture, but with aplomb, and a sure grasp 
of his forces. He was repeatedly recalled at the 
close, 


Meyerbeer’s “Struensee” overture—an admira- | 


bie example, by the way, of what Moyerbeer 
could not doin the way of orchestral composi- 
tion—was exceedingly brilliantly played. 

Mies Franklin sang the song from “Carmen” 
with great sincerity of sentiment. Her singing of 
the mad-song from Rubinstein’s “Demon” lefta 
less determinate impression upon us; the song it- 
self is too hard to like for one to enjoy the sing- 
ing of it. 
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The next programme is: Mendelssohn, overture, | \ 


‘‘Meeresstille und giiickliche Fahrt ;’’ Louis Maas, 
pianoforte concerto in C minor, op. 13; Schubert, 
Funeral March (scored by Liszt); Schumann, 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat. 
be the pianist. 
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Mr. Carl Faelten will 
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Franklin, Soloist. 


‘The King’s Fool’? at the Hollis Street 

 Wheatre—Another *' Young People’s 
Popular’’—The Patti-Tamagno Opera 
Season — Mr. Lang’s Concerto Con- 
certs—News, Notes, and Comment. 


For the 18th ofthe current series of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 


direction of Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the pro- 
gramme was as follows: 


fymphony in FE flat (Koechel 543)........ .Mozart 
Micaela’s aria, from the opera ‘Carmen’... ..Bizet 
“Italia,” dramatic suite for orchestra,.Arthur Weld 
Aria, “Taeglich eilen wir im Fluge,”’ from 
**Der Daemon”’ Rubinstein 
Overture, “‘Struensee”...........+-.+.--Meyerbeer 


Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer, and 
her appearance was again welcomedin the 
most friendlv manner, the favor with whicn 
she is held as a concert artist being most un- 
mistakably shown as she entered to sing the 


*Carmen’” aria. Her choice of this song made 


quite a marked departure from the usual line 


4 

“ me ; “ ] j } a Loz 
. " by ~& re Pat. & 

The Symphon iss 


warm-hearted Itulian race. This move-_ 


an 
* 
77% 


ae from the. fact that ihe eo? 
neaded American failed to grasp. the 
characteristics of love making fs the 


VUE 


ment, is .scientific where it should be 


passionate, and, although showin | 
scholarly’ abilities of the composer to Sinai 
‘tage falls short of the mark in depicting the 


scenes and incidents associated with the sub- 
A sg The final movement is full of 
he life and din of the scenes it is supposed to 
depict and, although its brilllant and bom- 
bastic measures give a realistic iaea of the 
fetes and fun of the carnival time, it 
is. impossible not to conclude that 
thoughts of his native land, accompained 
by echoes of a real southern “walk 


| around” floated through the composer’s 
given at Music Hall last evening. under the | 


——E LLL — 


mind as he concluded the suite, Mr. Weld 
made uw very common error in conducting his 
own composition, for whatever his studies 
and experience may have been in directing 
orchestras, his lack of: recent practice in this 
duty led to results which were not favorable 
to the best performance of his work. He, 
however, had abundanv evidence that the 
audience enjoyed the fruit of his labors as a 
composer as well as his efforts as a con- 
ductor, Mr. Nikisch gave a most enjoyable 
performance of the familiar Mozart sym- 
phony, and the string band was heard with 
especial pleasure in the lovely andante. The 
new. horn player came out bravely in the 
‘Carmen’ accompaniment, and the overture 


| by Meverbeer successfully ended this most 


of vocal selections heard at these concerts, | 


and the number suited her 
teristics as 2 vocalist most happily. 
The beauty of the song, so seldom 
well sung in performances of the opera, 


was finely displayed ir Miss Franklin’s inter- 
pretation, and, despite the fact that this 
number demands the stage surroundings and 
the situation of the scene to make it alto- 
gether effective, it gave great pleasure, and 
ealled out hearty applause for the singer at 
its conelusion. The aria from Rubinstein’s 
“Daemon” proved a most delightful novelty, 
and its. selection by Miss Franklin 
sore another evidence of her remarKa- 

ly correct estimate of her own abilities. 
¥ew artists coula equal Miss Franklin’s suc- 
cess in this selection, for she met allits diffl- 
culties with rare grace and skill, and sung the 


charac- | 


quaint and fascinating movements with | 


charming effect. 


She was abundantly hon- | 


ored upon the conclusion of this number, and — 
her appearance as soloist was again a most 


pronounced feature of the season, as it has 
been in recent years. ‘Che “Italia” suife of 
my. Arthur Weld, a Boston musician, com- 
poser and journalist.had its first hearing 1n this 


_ eity on this occasion, although it had its first 


American production in the Worcester festi- 
val concerts of 1888. The composition gives 
ample evidence of the tact as well as talent 
of its composer, and is, altoxether, a vedly 
clever work. lts five movements are desig- 
nated: 1, Monte Cassino—'‘Ave maris stella ;’’ 


2, Venezia—“Igondolieri amorosi ;” 3, N apoli | 


—Pulchinella;”’ 4, 
d’amore;’”’ 5, 
the composer states that his design was ‘'to 
musically portray the general feeling or col- 
oring, so to speak,- of modern Italian 
life,’ each movement “‘indicating some 
sentiment connected ‘with : the 

wn. in question.” Mr. Weld has 
been most successtul in carrying out this in- 
tention in the first three movements, each of 
which shows originality of thought and an 
admirable comm. nd of the necessary orches- 


Amalfi—"*Una sera 


Roma—“Il Carnevale;” and — 


enjoyable concert, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the eighteenth symphony 
concert was. as follows : 


Mozart: Symphony in E-fiat. 
Bizet: Micaéla’s air from “Carmen.” 
Arthur Weld: Suite, ‘‘Italia.”’ , 
Rubinstein: Tamara’s song from “The Demon.” 
Meyerbeer: Overture to “ truensee.”’ 

Miss Gertrude Franklin was the singer. 


The wind-players had evidently forgotten to 
blow the weather out of their instruments before 
the concert began, for the response to Mr. 
Nikisch’s first wave of his baton was not the 
chord of E-flat major, as the andience had a right 


: 


| something academic 
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work might be called a complete 

illustration of Berlioz’s entire *“‘Traité d’ Instru- 

mentation,” amplified by some original experi 


| mepts of the composer’s own. So bewildering is 


t 


this perpetual kaleidoscopic shifting of orchestral 
color, this constant apparition of new tints 
and combinations, that one can hardly believe 
‘hat the composer had the concert room solely 


in view when he wrote the work. There is _ 
in this lavish display | 


of resources; and one finds in it, as in 


-mapy other things academic, a certain lack 
of a sexse of humor. Still, even if one finds Mr. 


Weld’s artistic judgment somewhat at fault in 
this matter—that is, looking at his work from the 


| concert-going, and not from the academic, point 


to expect it would be, but a nondescript some- — 


thing that froze one’s very blood with terror. But | nis resources. 


the weather being once blown out of the sonorous — 


tubes, Mozart’s music had free course through 


flat symphony is the least great of his greatest 


three is to say nothing very hard about it. Even | 
if it fall a little behind the “Jupiter” and the un- | 


approached G minor, it is gréat énough, and was 
doubly welcome last Saturday, after the late 
famine of great music here. We hardly like Mr. 
Nikisch’s taking the announcement of the theme 
of the first movement slower than he meant to 
arry it through; even admitting the occasional 
propriety of taking slightly different tempi for 
different themes in a movement, we Can 806 
no possible advantage that can accrue from 
taking successive 
theme at different tempi—except in such rare 
cases as the first song in Schumann’s “Paradise 
and the Peri.”? where a gradual and continuous 
acceleration of the tempo is indicated by the com- 
poser. But, with this single exception, Mr. 
Nikisch’s reading of the symphony seemed admir- 
able in every respect, and the orchestra played tt 
excellently. 

Mr. Weld’s suite in five movements (Monte 
Cassino: “Ave maris Stella.’’—Venezia: ‘J gon- 
dolieri amorosi.”’>—Napoli: ‘‘ Pulcinella.”’—Amal- 
fi: ‘Una sera damore.” — Roma; “Jl 
Carnevale.’) is a composition of which 


|one would like to know tho exact history, 
| before passing judgment on it. Not long azo we 
had the privilege of listening to two movements 


of chamber music by Mr. Weld, which gave Us 
unalloyed pleasure, and we learned that these 
movements were originally written for his final 


' examination in Counterpoint at the Royal Music 


School in Munich. It may have been the know- 
ledge of this that led us strongly to suspect, last 
Saturday evening, that the ‘Italia’ suice 
may have owed its existence, in pari 
at least, to an impending examination 
in Ivstrumentation. If this is 80, one 
prominent feature in the orchestra is sufficiently 


accounted for,—the oyer-crowding of an almost 
_unexampled variety of orchestral eifects. 
| well-known trait of the young composer to be £00 | 
prone to unpack ali his orchestral baggage at 


once, in his first few compositions for orchestra, 
and to weigh down his writing with an em- 
But we 


redundance as in_ this suite; the 


It isa’ 


apparitions of jthe same | 


of view—one cannot but admire the general sure- 
ness of hand he shows in commanding 


exceptions, his treatment of the orchestra 


| shows conspicuous skill, technical knowledge 
them, and all went well. To say that Mozart’s E- | P B 


and imaginativeness. Now and then one 
may feel that he was i°! to do certain 
things more for the sake of dving them than for 
the effect produced ; for instance, the effect of the 
solo violin and viola, in. the fourth movement, is 
hardly such as to pay the composer for adding 
two staves to his score; it sounds rather as 
if jhe were bound to use a solo violin 
and viola, than as if he really wanted to. 
But such fallings short of effectiveness in color- 
ing are merely sporadic in the work. Apart from 
the instrumentation, the suite shows melodic in- 
ventiveness, force and even vehemence of feeling, 
and poetic imagination. Unhappily, also, it 
shows in the second, fourth and fifth movements 
a terrible tendency to prolixity. We like the 
‘Ave maris stetla”’ and the “Pulcinella” by far 
the best; the former for its beauty, the latter for 
its genuine humor. The “Sera ad’ amore,” in spite 
of an evident definiteness of structural plan, 
sounds all too vague, too merely emotional, and 
is moreover spun out beyond all true proportion, 
Mr. Weld conducted the suite without exuberance 
of gesture, but with aplomb, and a sure grasp 
of his forces. He was repeatedly recalled at the 
close, 

Meyerbeer’s “Struensee” overture—an admira- 
bie example, by the way, of what Meyerbeer 
could not doin the way of orchestral composi- 
tion—was exceedingly brilliantly played. 

Mics Franklin sang the song from “Carmeén”’ 
with great sincerity of sentiment. Her singing of 
the mad-song from Rubinstein’s “Demon” left a 
lesg determinate impression upon us; the song it- 
self is too hard to like for one to enjoy the sing- 
ing of it. 

The next programme is: Mendelssohn, overture, 
‘‘Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt ;’’ Louis Maas, 
pianoforte concerto in C minor, Op. 13; Schubert, 
Funeral March (scored by Liszt); Schumann, 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat. Mr. Carl Faelten will 
be the pianist. 
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_ The central number on this evening’s 


| programme is a composition by a young Bos- ) 
om “Carmen.’’ The Rubinstein scene. 


tonian—Mr. Arthur Weld, who, after gradu- i 


ating from the Munich school, has been prac- | orchestra played it beautifully under the | 


nterest with comfortable anticipation, The | 


Mozart, | Symphony in E flat. (KKoe | 
| izet. | Micaela’s Aria, from Caemenee sig 
Arthur Weld. ‘Italia.’”? Dramatic Suite for Orchestra 
1.2 Monte Cassiro.~—“Ave maris stella,’’ . 


is new here. It is very exacti ¢ 

* ng voce 
and makes demands upon the voice which — 
only the best tramed can answer. ss. 


tising his profession at home and contributing | baton of Mr. Weld, who conducted quietly | 
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Ie Monte Cassino—‘‘Ave maris stella.” 
2. 

3. Napoli—‘‘Pulchinella,”’ 

4. Amalfi —“‘Una sera d’amore.”’ 

5. Roma—‘‘I] Carnevale.”’ 
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Of his work the composer says: “There is | 


‘no attempt to represent by music all manner | 
| of impossible details ; but the composition is | 
| distinctly ‘programme music,’ in the sense | 
_ that it endeavors to musically portray the | 
general feeling or coloring, so to speak, of | 
modern Italian life. The five movements, it | 
will be seen, are named after five towns in 
Italy, with a secondary title, indicating some | 
especial sentiment connected with the town | 
in question.” His plan will be understood ° 
by the citation of the first paragraph of his | 
analysis, which states that “the introduction, | 
Monte Cassino, ‘Ave Maris stella,’ ¥E-flat | 
major, opens with a hymn or choral for all | 
the wind instruments, followed by a passage 
of canonic imitation in eight real parts in the 
strings. The indicated ‘emo is C, adagio re- 
ligioso ; and the whole character of this 
movement is peaceful and devout, like the 
| lives of the monks who live in the grand old 
| monastery of the Benedictine order among 
the beautiful mountain forests of Monte Cas- 
| sino.” 
| We cannot help differing from Mr. Weld 
in regard to his nomenclature, for we 
find his music romantic rather than 
dramatic, and we cannot trace in it 
-anything which characteristically expresses 
either the Italian spirit in such various phases 
or suggests the musical temper of those cities 
which have a markedly melodious individuall- 
ty, such as Venice and Naples. There is 
indeed the rhythm of the barcarole in the 
one and something of the national briskness 


| 


in the other; but the real flavor and atmos- | 


phere of those regions is not to be perceived. 
This general criticism apart, Mr. Weld’s 
music merits warm praise, as yesterday after- 
noo1 it gave evident pleasure. It is melodious 
and its harmonies are full and_ rich; 
| the instruments are used with an understand- 
ing of the capacity and color of each, and 
their blending is full, compact and by turns 
sonorous and suave; ever the brass, for 
which, like many young composers, Mr. Weld 
‘has a strong predilection, is used with reserve 
and in its more dignified aspects ; the themes 


Venezia —I gondolieri amorosi.” | sometimes spoken of as the “swan-song.” 
Meyerbeer’s strong “Struensee” overture ends 
i 


| the programme, and in alternation with the 


‘nstrumental numbers are two songs for Miss 
Franklin, who always considers the dignity 


| of the occasion and has now chosen Micacla’s | 


great air in “Carmen,” and Zamara’s impor- 
tant scene from Rubinstein’s opera, “The 
Demon,” which latter is now given for the. 
frst time in Boston; both have full orches- | 
tral accompaniments. The programme pre — 
pared for next week’s concert stands thus: 


' Mendelssohn....Overture, ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous | 


Voyage.” 
Louis Maas..-.----Concerto for Pianoforte, in C-minor, 
Opus 13. 
(First time.) 
Funeral March, Orchestrated by Liszt. 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat, 
Soloist, Mr. Carl Faelten. 


Schubert 
Schumann 


are tfeated with generous amplitude—possi- | 


| What more beautiful performance of 
Mozart could purists ask than that Mr. 
Nikisch gave on Saturday. The perfection | 
of outline, which is Mozart’s] chief é¢harm 
was preserved in the rendering, and this had 
an yng quality of expression, welcome be- 

| Cause it set off and did not injurious] - 
dition the exact, scholarly, jlanaiok hhe act 
ok te it music. Meyerbeer’s orchestral pre- | 
ude to his brother's play of ‘‘Struensee’” is | 
hot in strict overture form, neither is it 
very worthy of place in a concert of 
or strictest standard; the little Jew 

idagreat work in improving the Rossini 
ognrd of opera, but his is emphatically a 

| are manner, and, shorn of the trappings 
* the playhouse, his music, to use a para- 

| oe expression, does not “light up well.” 

_+he performance of the “Struensee” piece 

‘ was vigorous, and it sent the audience away in | 
good humor. Mr. Weld’s music is a succes- | 


sion of five tone-pictures of Italian life, each | et that respect, there is nothing trivial 


being intended. by the composer to suggest the | 
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Ehe Symphony Concert. 
_ There was sufficient variety 16 
Concert Saturday ‘ fore 
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one evening? 

Lhe Mozart symphony was by no mea 
loast interesting portion of the concert. It was 
the Symphony in E flat, and is one of the vod 
euvhonious, pleasing and beautiful of them alts 
Simple in construction, reminding one of H: y. Y 
o) ae 


in it. The andante and minnetto 


particular habit or pastime of tl 1; are delightful pi ! | 
0 Na i 1e community - pieces of orchest the 
wise which it takes its name; there is no ~ finale is designed, like all of rrbalatisiee a 
‘ ance to the suite form ‘proper, though | ‘9 8e24 the audience away in the best of hr mas! 


Mr. Weld’s Italians being creatures of diverse 


it was put first on the programme, and ever 


In yy e > an 
~ yelled a bend Saphire nc variety ‘ music-lover was sorry when it was ended. — nf; 

ent and sound. Wh sélection thi ; - NO 
the worl ave ; eli n this season has met cs 


epatival this 
view of it, and. our estime 

_ it, and. stimate was by no 
means disparaging. But a Boston Symphony 


column contained a_re-|}cellently played. So also was the Me 


yerbeet ; 


voerture which closed the concert. Praise 


concert and a matinee in innocent Worces- Mr. Nikisch and the orchestra is getting at this 


ter are different affairs, soit is now necessary 


his “‘Italia”’ in Munich, when he was a pupil 


0 1 1a Fa) ; 
f the Royal Music School, and it was per- /18 always welcome, because of her careful, ' 


formed as a sort of 
orchestra of the sehool. 


time to be superfluous. Yet it is none the less 


to apply a stricter stand deserved, f i iti Behe 
. : ard of judgment >see te et renditions are as near perfec- 
than before. Mr. Weld wrote the ‘eae : % ~ tion as we expect to hear in this city. = acs 


, it ea 
4 ee 


Miss Gertrude Franklin was the soloist. She 


4 


graduating thesis by the | artistic and conscientious w hice 
4 ss " ¥ ork, ‘ te d 
It is very good | slightingly treated, and her voice, whstoh eae 


work inde meas 7 , 
sesses pel hele! slo po sip n ; “a oe and true in intonation, is able to do what many. 
plish. She gave the 


| Struments, and no little faculty in combining familiar aria of Mich 


| pate : eg oes oue ortwo of the themes 
sugges Wagner, there is a_ gratifying 
| unt of originality in the melodies. But 


When Mr. Weld has _alwa 1 : 

abe ty composed more, and , @ Ways Cneeayors to bring out somethi t 

| ce his work to more crucial tests, he | has not been sung until it is hackneyed, end: n 

Sadie an 5 he had kept his ‘Italia’ in his port- this she shows the faithful student of her ‘art 
;and recognized that its level of excel- | thatshe is. Better selections forher voi ice than. 


wil 


lence is not that of the S 

is n 1e Symphony concert. 

om Peper music, Mr. Weld’s aatta is capi- . 
» the Carnevale’ being extremely ingen- 


ious. Mr. \ ; ‘ ; suit 
5 Weld conducted the performance | to her high, flexible vocalism. It is not Often | 


of his own work, and the s i - ton | 
| aa i ’ success it achieved . t | not Sten: 
with the audience—he was twice recalled at pitas baci does better work thans 16 


| its close—was largel 
# y owing to this fact. H 
| held his players well in hand, got clean-cut on- 


| aria from Rubinstein'’s opera of “Th nai vi 
: e Demon,” 
_aselection new to her auditors. Miss Frat Klin 


Weld, which had its frst presentation — 


aela in “Carmen” and an 
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The Boston Symphony Concert. edly ng | 
The eighteenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra “~~ *""" 
had a special interest in the performance of “Italia,” a_ Arth ur We. 
Dramatic Suite, for orchestra, by Mr. Arthur Weld. It COU 
is in five movements, opening with an admirably writ- gift 
ten hymn, richly but clearly and broadly scored, and, ,, 
impressing the hearers at the outset with the composer’s 
thorough knowledge of orchestral resources and his 
skill and discretion in using them. The hymn merges, 
after much ingenious contrapuntal treatmert,. Into Ney 
a melodious and brilliant movement, th. - second } , Nap 
theme of which is a species of barcarolle, but some- tn 
what more extended and serious than are songs of 
this description. The third movement is a very viva- 
cious, original and strikingly piquant scherzo, in which 
ae je a some exceedingly ne. ar <= be u- | bi 
$ avy mentation. en comes an andante, the most ambitious 3 tay y ee 
S Masvigent vot hops portion of the work, and of symphonic proportions, | ly and harmonically, too, it is a very able wor 
oloist. M4 ‘lt rolific in flowing and, at times, sensuous melody. This | and one that has a very effective and» enlive 
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i eae re new iy ee | s followed in turn by an exceedingly animated, bril- ‘ing finale with its ‘Romana Carnivals: a ae 4 


Mant and finely colored finale, portraying in tone color : 2 ee ia cena: | MMM bet 6 <>] 
ue buses ane merriment « ©. Roman carntye? pan suite was enthusiastically received, and was == 
mpossible to escribe fully a work oO 8 : es Oe e 
varied character In the space at our command, conducted by its composer in a very credita 
but we can express the pleasure afforded ; Manner. | | S37" a ae 
- sande it, aad pay tribute to ite, clearness, Its'pro- The soloist for the concert was Miss Gertrude’ 
usion of flowing melody, its masterly harmonies, and : : es Se a 
its fine musicianship generally. The instrumentation | “tauklin who with all the irreproachable taste, = 
. oh 43 arbre sa pes and ere lore la a! me expression and artistic refinement for which = 
y been thought out for the orchestra, from the outset. : ; ‘Rei | Cea 2p 
There is an ease and a freedom in the ‘scoring, a feeling she i BORD, pee! Micaela’s Aria from | bas ats a 
for the timbre of the various instruments and a know-| Men’; andif possible with even morec RATERS +, ath 
——, may = hoy crip eo for contras and] ing effect an aria by Rubinstein from “Der © ~ 
variety in effec a as been seen in none AE pie ata: 
of our younger composers. The work 1s not only| Daemon.” As usual none was moreraptuous, = 
ues eating. Wi it shige ~Lacy-meaegt f able, and is gee te: in acknowledging the characteristically superb i 8 
othe most earnest consideration and respect as a : Tonys WOE ©) os hu hee 
notable addition to the list of the best achievements of standard and attainment of Miss Franklin’s” 
our native musicians. Mr. Weld conducted it spiritedly 
and firmly, holding his orchestra well in hand, and . 
showing marked efficiency atthe conductor’s stand. Ne 
The work was applauded with enthusiasm, and the oe 
componer was hen! ae twice, 2 now A. sek neniens (Koechel 543) and Meyerbeer’s overture, | 
ments to an appreciative and delighted audience. e| + ” cheat, ae 
concert began with Mozart’s E flat symphony, re ps ended the COREE the orc hestem: a ink ie ee aia 
waloh was besstitally rena by Mr. ‘ Mikiosh, playing with all its wonted brilliancy, © 
an w a keenly artistic sympa with | - OZART’S OLARINET! 
the true spirit of the music, throwing” into it | MOZART’S CLARINET Bethy) oO 
a stimulating virility, and avoiding inthe moretender,; — |. —— te Saher ff mG 
nage age of my work et ee Bg ry emgeg | that To the Editor of the Transcript: I should like ites iA i hae 
often and wrongly impar Othem. It was | ared at aR a RB 
admirable Mozart intepreting. The concert ended with to call attention to an error that has appe . 


a stirring and brilliant performance of Meverbeer’s | least twice in the Symphony concert programmes. een? n 
“Struensee” overture. The soloist was Miss Ger-| In speaking of the Mozart symphony, played last = = 
trude Franklin, who was never heard with finer; week, the programme says, ‘The E-flatsymphony 5 


effect than on this occasion. She sang the) furnishes the earliest of the few instances in 
grand aria of Micaela from Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen” with te | oe RS 
splendid dramatic fervor and largeness of expression | Which Mozart has employed clarinets in his sym-- = 
g ving a marked example of her skill in sost enuto sing-| phonies; they do appear in the ‘Haffner’ sere- = 
ng. Her other contribution to the concert was Tamara’s |-nade (1782), and in the G minor (though an after- 


“Mad Song’’ from Rubinstein’s ‘The Demon,” which | ¢hongnt).”? The E-flat was composed in 1788. yk 
had not been heard here before. It is grace-| 2015 , . a 
fully melodious, varying constantly in the emo- The symphony in D (Koechel’s number, 384), | ipa 


tions it depicts, and is prolific in strong- called the “Haffner,” was Composed in 1782,a8a@ = == || ~ 
iy rythmical florituri of considerable difiiculty. | gerenade, with six movements. Jahn says(Life = 
_Itwas brilliantly sung by the artist, and in a style te | Of Mozart, vol. iii., p. 30), “For the perform- | Beak + 


the highest purity and finish, marked by exquisite 7 } 
delicacy in the more flowery phrases. Miss Franklin| ance in Vienna (1783), he reduced it to the 


Saat Gene recalled twice atts: once oe 7 oe usual four movements, and stay ir thewind: ‘aba | 
xt concert the programme. is: Mendelssohn's “Calm | jnstruments very effectively ates and clari- 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” overture; a concerto for) 2 ae y . — aes Paty, 2 


piano, by L. Maas; ch, Schubert, instru. | | Se ean 
mented by Siaek cad Gechean’s Symphony No.1.The Inthe complete edition of Mozart, the “Haff- 
soloist is to be Mr. Car] Faelten. ner” appears as a full-fledged symphony, with = © 
| flutes, oboes, bassoons and clarinets. Inaddition - 4} 
| Pe Poem koe ” to this,the symphony in D (Koechel, 297) has flutes,,. § | 
oo. obioes, bassoons and clarinets, besides horns, | |) 
trumpets, drums and the usual strings. Thissym- | 9 
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much better taste—to haye the composition 
srprete vat the hands ot . Nikisch. At the ' 
xt concert. we are to 

omething which will cease, probably, when 
ithe pianists of the country have had ‘an ap- 
arance—and this is to. be the programme: 
endelssohn, overture, “Calm Sea and Prosper- 
‘tous Voyage;” Louis Maas, concerto for piano- 
forte in C minor, opus 13 (first time); Schubert, 
aneral March,” orchestrated by Liszt; Schu- 
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MUSICAL. 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 
The eighteenth concert of the Symphony Orchestra 
had a special interest in the performance of “Italia,” a 


Dramatic Suite, for orchestra, by Mr. Arthur Weld. It 
is in five movements, opening with an admirably writ- 
ten hymn, richly but clearly and broadly scored, and 
impressing the hearers at the outset with the composer’s 
thorough knowledge of orchestral resources and his 
skill and discretion in using them. The hymn merges, 
after much ingenious contrapuntal treatmer’ into 
a melodious and brilliant movement, th. «cond 
theme of which is a species of barcarolle, but some- 
what more extended and serious than are songs of 
this description. The third movement is a very viva- 
cious, Original and strikingly piquant scherzo, in which 


there is some exceedingly clever and effective instru- | 


mentation. Then comes an andante, the most ambitious 
portion of the work, and of symphonic proportions, 
prolific in flowing and, at times, sensuous melody. This 
is followed in turn by an exceedingly animated, bril- 
Mant and finely colored finale, portraying in tone color 
the bustle and merriment of a Roman carnival. It is 
impossible to describe fully a work of _ this 
varied character in the space at our command, 
but we can express the pleasure afforded 
in hearing it, and pay tribute to its clearness, its’ pro- 
fusion of flowing melody, its masterly harmonies, and 
its fine musicianship generally. The instrumentation 
is always free and flexible, and the work has manifcst- 
ly been thought out for the orchestra, from the outset. 
There is an ease and a freedom in the scoring, a feeling 
for the timbre of the variousinstruments and a know- 
ledge shown in combining them for contrast and 
variety in effect, that has been seen in none 
of our younger composers. The work is not only 
interesting, but it is exceptionally able, and is entitled 
tothe most earnest consideration and respect as a 
notable addition to the list of the best achievements of 
our native musicians. Mr. Weld conducted it spiritedly 
and firmly, holding his orchestra well in hand, and 
showing marked efficiency atthe conductor’s stand. 
The work was applauded with enthusiasm, and the 
composer was recalled twice to bow his acknowledg- 
ments to an appreciative and delighted audience. The 
concert began with Mozart’s E flat symphony, 
which was beautifully read by Mr. Nikisch, 
and with a keenly = artistic sympatby with 
the true spirit of the music, throwing into it 
a stimulating virility, and avoiding in the more tender 
movements of the work that sickly sentimentality that 
is too often and wronglyimparted tothem. It was 
admirable Mozart intepreting. The concert ended with 
a stirring and brilliant performance of Mevyerbeer’s 
“Struensee” overture. The soloist was Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin, who was never heard with finer 
effect than on this occasion. She sang the 
grand aria of Micaela from Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen” with 


splendid dramatic fervor and largeness of expression | 


giving a marked example of her skill in sost enuto sing- 
ing. Her other contribution to the concert was Tamara’s 
**Mad Song’’ from Rubhinstein’s ‘The Demon,” which 
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At the Symphony concert, last evening, a é e- 
cidedly interesting success was ‘scored by the 
well-known critic, essayist and musician, Mr. 
Arthur Weld, who proved himself to be no less” 
conspicuously a well-schooled and _ highly 


gifted composer by producing a suite for or- 


’ chestra, the significant and attractive title of 


which is “Italia.” While as a musical illustra- 
tion of the Italian genus as it shows itself in 
the everyday life of cities like Venice, Naples, 
Rome, etc., the work may be regarded as inad- 
equately macaronic,yet it is charmingly scored, 
and is as abundantly melodious as the most ex- 
acting melodist could demand. Contrapuntal- 


ly and harmonically, too, it is a very able work, © 


and one that hasa very effective and enliven- 
ing finale with its Roma “Il Carnivale.” The 
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suite was enthusiastically received, and was 


conducted by its composer in a very creditable 


manner. 
The soloist for the concert was Miss Gertrude 


} 


Franklin who with all the irreproachable taste, . 
expression and artistic refinement for which 


she is noted, sang Micaela’s Aria from ‘'Car-_ 


men”; and if possible with even more charm- 
ing effect an aria by Rubinstein from “Der 
Daemon.” As usual none was more raptuous 
in acknowledging the characteristically superb 
standard and attainment of Miss Franklin’s 


singing than many well-known musicians in 


the audience. 

The symphony was Mozart’s in E flat 
(Koechel 543) and Meyerbeer’s overture, 
‘“Struense,” ended the concert, the orchestra 
playing with all its wonted brilliancy. 


To the Editor of the Transcript: I should like ' 


to call attention to an error that has appeared at 
least twice in the Symphony concert programmes. 
In speaking of the Mozart symphony, played last 
week, the programme says, ‘‘The E-flat symphony 
furnishes the earliest of the few instances in 


which Mozart has employed clarinets in his sym- . 


phonies; they do appear in the ‘Haffner’ sere- 


'-made (1782), and in the G minor (though an after- 


had not been heard here before. It is grace- | 


fully melodious, varying constantly in the emo- 
tions it depicts, and is prolific in_ strong: 


ly rythmical florituri of considerable difliculty. | 


It was brilliantly sung by the artist, and in a style of 
the highest purity and finish, marked by exquisite 


delicacy inthe more flowery phrases. Miss Franklin 
was vigorously recalled twice after each solo. For the— 
next concert the programme. is: Mendelssohn’s ‘'CaJm — 


Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” overture; a concerto for 
plano, by L. Maas; Funeral March, Schubert, instru- 
mented by Liszt, and Schumann’s Symphony No. |. The 
soloist is to be Mr. Car] Faelten. 
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thovght).”’ The E-flat was composed in 1785. 


The symphony in D (Koechel’s number, 384), | 


called the ‘‘Haffner,’? was composed in 1782, as a 
serenade, with six movements. Jahn says (Life 
of Mozart, vol. iii., p. 30), ‘For the perform- 
ance in Vienna (1783), he reduced it to the 


usual four movements, and strengthened the wind — 


instruments very effectively by flutes and clari- 
nets,”’ 


In the complete edition of Mozart, the ‘‘Haff-— 
ner” appears as a full-fledged symphony, with 
flutes, oboes, bassoons and clarinets. In addition — 
to this,the symphony in D (Koechel, 297) has flutes, , 


oboes, bassoons and clarinets, besides horns, 


trumpets, drums and the usual strings. This sym- | 
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alpable and olighting presence of pedantry. 
3 ere be a knowledge shown of the character of 
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in the latter the oboes are omitted, to 
make room forthe clarinets. Moreover, the 
Symphony No. 3 in E-tlat (Koechel, 18) composed 
in London, probably in Mozart’s eighth year 
(1764), is scored for clarinets, bassoon, horns dud 
strings. This symphony has three movements 
only, and its date is doubtful, but certainly is be- 
fore 1770. Thus to this little symphony in E-flat 
belongs, by rights, the title of ‘Clarinet Sympho- 
ny,’ and the two symphonies in D also used clari- 
nets before the more famous onein E-flat. This 
may be verified by any one, from Koechel’s Index 
_ or from the complete Leipsig edition of Mozart’s 
scores, The question is perhaps not a very im- 


andthe popular opinion certainly seems to be 
wrong. K. McK. 
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| out, the work shows command over the 
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tul complimen 
: Weld, when Mr. Nikisch 
gave the young composer’s “Italia” a place 
upon a Boston Symphony programme, But 
the Leipzig director has more than twice or 
thrice given evidence of his readiness to 
appreciate the work of Americans in 
music, and “Italia” will easily take rank | 
among the most agreeanle offerings of native | 


talent that the season has brought. Mr. 
Weld’s suite. composed when_ he was a stu- 
dent at Munich, and honored with a hear- 
ing at the Worcester festival of 1888, is un- 

oubtedly “programme music.” Through- 


hae A 


resources of the modern orchestra, and there 
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has been but infrequent yielding to the ten- 
dency to over-elaboration of themes. The 
‘linked sweetness” is undoubtedly 
“long drawn out’ in the Amalfi move- 
ent, which sets forth a lover’s long- 
ne. But the other movements, par- 
ticularly that which recajis life 
in Keme at carnival time. never, lose their 
hold upon interest. Mr. Weld himself con- 
ducted the performance of the “Italia” with 
much care and earnestmess, and, at the 
close, the young composer aud critic was 
recalled and applauded very heartily. The 
orchestra performed its part with great 
spirit for the most part. and its members 
joined heartily in the plaudits that followed 
the suite. Mozart’s symphony in E fiat, 
with its lovely aud familiar andante,opened 
the programme and Meyerbeer’s strong 
“Struensee” overture ended what was one 
of Mr. Nikisch’s longest concerts. Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin, the soloist of the occasion, 
ange Micaeia’s air from “Carmen,” best 
mown as ‘‘Io dico di no.” She was not 
uite at her best in this Bizet selection, but 
p the tlorid airfrom Rubinstein’s **Demon”’ 
her singing was exceptionally clear and 
brilliant, and the favorite soprano found 
warm and ready appreciation for her 
achievements. | 
Dr. Louis Maas, whose good work for 
music in Boston is not forgotten, though he | 
himself has passed away, is represented on | 
Mr. Nikisch’s programme this week by his 
concerto for pianoforte in C minor. Mr. 
Uarl Faelten will be the soloist. Such 
classics make up the offering as Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, ‘‘Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage, Schubert’s ‘Funeral March” (Liszt 
Srceeeneee and Schumann’s first sym- 
phony. 


Bizet.....e++ee+ee0++Micaela’s Aria, from ‘*Carmen’”’ | 


Arthur Weld .......“*Italia,’? Dramatic Suite for Or- 
chestra. 
1, Monte Cassino—‘Ave mauris stella.’’ 
2. Veneza—"*I gondolieri amorosi.’’ 
3. Napoli—**Pulchinella.”’ 
4. Amalfi—*Una sera d’amore.”’ 
5. Roma—*Tl Carnevale.’’ 
(First time in Boston.) 
Rubinstein Aria,-....**Taeglich eilen wir im Flage,”’ 
from ‘‘Der Daemon.’’ 
(First time in Boston.) 


Meyerbeer .....-- De eenicp ee -- Overture, “Struensee’’ | 


The music of Mozart is to many a stumbling- 
block, a source of confusion. The performer 


must have,absolute technique, not for its display, : 


but that beauty of tone may be sure and ever 
present. Keen must be the musical instinct of 


the conductor and great his experience, or the - 


exquisite proportions of a Mozart symphony will 
not be preserved. Itis not surprising then that 
the first number of Saturday’s program was, as a 
whole, roughly handled. by Mr. Nikisch, for the | 
Symphony in E-flat is not Sturm und Drang 
music, it does not call for the display of cheap 
emotion with the accompaniment of sheet-iron 
thunder and the glare of acalcium light.  It-is se- 
rene and calm; it is ‘‘noble and nude and antique.” 
But Mr. Nikisch is not content unless he can ex- 
cite feelings of wonder; he is fond of ‘playing 
to the gallery.”’ And so he calls upon the strings 
until instead of beauty of tone, we listen merely. 
to rasped cat-gut. Under his direction, the 
kettle-drums become obtrusive, und: the brass is 
blown as though leading his men in battle array 
he stood before the walls of Jericho. The forte 
of Mozart became the fortissimo of Mr. Nikisch ; 
and the fortissimo of Mr. Nikisch is often marked 
ffff. It was a pleasure, however, to hear the 
Menuetto taken at its proper tempo and not 
played as though it were a modern scherzo, 
which is too often the case. Nor should the ad- 
mirable playing of the bassoons and flute be 
passed over without praise. 

In former years the Overture to ‘‘Struensee” 
was compared by the worshipers of Meyerbeer 
to the great overtures of Beethoven and Weber; | 
and even no less a man than Ernest Reyer writes | 
of it with respect. But Meyerbeer, great as he | 
was in the opera, was never truly successful in 
purely instrumental writing. He is said to have , 
written overtures to ‘Robert’? and ‘“L’Afri | 
caine’; but they have disappeared completely, | 
Like the overture to ‘‘Dinorah,” the ‘“‘Struensee” | 
overture shows the worst side of Meyerbeer: his — 
Insatiable craving for effect. There is a suspi- 
cion of sawdust; the bars are thrown down, and — 
the riders upon prancing horses go about the 
fing, with painted faces, gorgeous in tinsel and 
discolored plumes. Everywhere is seen in this | 
music a desire to startle at any cost. It may be 
heard in a theater with pleasure, while the crowd 
awaits the curtain’s rise; it has no place upon 
& symphony program. 

Mr. Arthur Weld prepared for the ‘‘Program 
Notes” a sketch of his Dramatic Suite ‘‘Italia,”’ 
played here last week for the first time. ‘This 
sketch is excellent, in that it is of a truly ex- 
planatory nature; it is short and sensible. Let 
us look at the Suite itself. The bymn with 
which it opens is interesting in its subject and 
treatment. Scholarship is shown without the 


seems too long spun out, and the attention of the 
| hearer flags. Nor is the subject of the barcarole 
particularly interesting. The third movement, 
‘‘a miniature scherzo and trio,’’ is admirable 
from nearly every point of view, and is musi- 
cally the best balanced number of the work. 
Upon the fourth movement, *‘Amalfi; una sera 
d’amore,’’ Mr. Weld has evidently spent much 
earnest work. It is planned upon a large scale 
and is most elaborately treated. As is often the 
case, in spite of this toil, the movement is weak 
and inconsequential. There are a few charming 
passages, but there is a superfluity of detail; in- 
cessant modulations lead the hearer to no 
resting place; the passion which should 
shake the whole like a fierce pulse is frittered 
away into little bits; and it is toolong. Mr. 
Weld is a young man; a man of strong mind 
and of marked individuality. Itis curious that 
in a scene where one should naturally expect the 
exuberance and the unbridled passion character- 
istic of a composer of his aye, that there should 
be such a lack of blood, such an absence of sen- 
suousness. The woman who breathes the air of 
Italy is not the blonde of the north, the woman 


uf Heine who has no heart and whose breast of , 


snow covers the ice which lies beneath; her 
beauty is the dellezza folgorante ; she is the sis- 
ter of Juliet of Verona whom the northern 
woman calls immodest. She has never been 
told that passionate love is shameful, nor could 
she, unmoved, speculate and calculate upon the 
relative value of males presented as attractions 
in the matrimonial market. Her loveis without 
reason; when she loves it is with elemental 
passion. But the love scene of the Suite surely 
takes place in the foggy north; and love is cold 
and stops to think and question. On the con- 
trary, tbe last movement, ‘‘Il Carnevale,” is 
eminently characteristic. It is full of life; it re- 
produces the bustle, the good nature, the trivial. 
ty of the scene. It abounds in passages of ex- 
ceedingly clever instrumentation. It is realistic 
and yet musical. It shows imagination; it 
shows a senie of color not seen in the other 
movements. If here and there passages may 
strike a smug and orthodox citizen as vulgar, 
that is the fault of the Carneval and not of Mr. 
Weld. With the exception of this last movement, 
be composer has not been fortunate in his ‘‘local 
coloring.”” The hymn or choral could be chanted 
by monks of other lands; the barcarole dves not 


suggest the streets of water, does not recall the. 


dead Venetian women of Browning, dear dead 
women whose hair of gold used to hang:and 
brush their bosoms; while the slow movement 
is distinctly German, and we miss the dolore 
which eternally rhymes with amore in Italian 
strains. Butthis kas nothing to do with the true 


musical merits and faults of the composition. | 
Itis an uneven work; the thoughts are not al-- 
ways worthy of the robes which cover them; ad-_ 


mirable passages stand side by side with crudi- 
ties: but there is very much more to be praised 


than blamed,, Mr. Weld: has publicly given evi- | 
dence that he has asensitive and musical nature; | 


that he has studied long and well; that he is 
often ingenious in the art of putting things. He 


steers clear of common-places, and this 1s seen | 
even in what at first hearing appeared crude and | 
weak; -be does not follow slavishly in: ruts | 
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ove ca ‘he has shown that Hen see write er an 
he is not afraid of daring combina- 

ant striking contrasts; and, mea and 
beeten, this writhng for | the orchestra is no easy | 


i Weld directed’ his Suite and at the close 

was enthusiastically applauded. The orchestra 

ander his careful direct on played with precision 
ae oft hi i Miss Gertrud | | : 

oO it of the evening was ss Gertrude : ) 
Franklin. who sang Micaela’s superb aria from b OS ton Music H all. 
“Carmen” and Tamara’s aria from the first act | 
of Rabinstein’s “Demon.” This latter aria, ok ee 
heard: in Boston for the first time, is of great wer oer 
beauty’; it abidesin the memory; it haunts. It SEASON 1889-90. 
was sung exceedingly well; and Miss Franklin 
is to be heartily praised. both for the selection | BEE Sekt 


and the performance. 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR. 
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SOLOISTS: 
MLLE. CLEMENTINE DEVERE, 
MR. ANTON HEKKING. 
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PROGRAMME, 


OVERTURE. ‘Jubel.”’ WEBER 


, SES 
BELL SONG from ‘‘Lakmé.”’ DELIBE 


MLK. DEK VERE. 


! GRIEG 
SUITE. ‘Peer Gynt.” op. 46, (by request. ) rikG 
DAYBREAK. 
THE DEATH OF AASE. 


ANITRA’S DANCE. F | 
IN THE HALLS OF THE KING OF THE DOVRE MoUN- 


TAINS, (The imps are chasing Peer Gynt.) 


NOCTURNE for VioLONcELLO, (with HARP accompaniment, ) CHOPIN 


VER. HERRING, 


ARIA from the ‘‘Star of the North.”’ ; MEYERBEER 


MILLE. DE VERE. 


BALLET MUSIC. ‘Bal Costume.” RUBINSTEIN 


Introduction. 

Berger et Bergére. 
Pécheur Napolitain et Napolitaine. 
Toreadore et Andalouse. 

Pélerin et Fantasie. 

Royal Tambour et Vivandiere. 


The Jubilee cantata and overture were written to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of King Frederick August to the throne of Saxony, 
which occurred on September 20, 1818. At that time Weber was conductor of 
the Court Opera of Dresden, for all performances in the national German Jan- 
guage, while Morlacechi conducted those in Italian. ‘The Court and fashion 
favored the foreinger, and Weber had the greatest difficulty in gaining a hearing 
for works of native production, particularly his own, which were thoroughly 
ignored until they had made their way elsewhere. Strange as it may seein, the 
influence of the Italian was sufficient to prevent the performance of the cantata 
Weber, from motives of loyalty and patriotism, had written for the King’s anni- 
versary, only the overture being heard on September 20, 1818. Mortiftied and 
angry, Weber would have withheld the overture had it not been for the importu- 
nities of Count Vitzthum, one of the composer’s few friends at Court. Referring 
to the cantata, Weber said: ‘‘Works of this stvle belong to the dark side of 
official position, and by reason of their perishable nature must always be an 
unsatisfactory labor, however strong one’s feelings of true devotion and real 
attachment may be to him for whom they are destined.’’ The overture, how- 
ever, shows no trace of the roval edict. Sir Julius Benedict, a loved pupil of 
Weber, writes: “There is not a dull note in it. Hear the solemn beginning, 
suggestive of a large congregation thronging to the Temple of the Lord, full of 
devotional feeling, followed by the brilliant allegro, with its soul-stirring subject 
and its melodious and thoroughly Weberish episode, to the grand ending and 
the happy introduction of the National Anthem; the hearer is carried away by 
the exuberant spirit and dazzling coloring of this masterpiece. Here we find 
real enthusiam instead of inspiration by command.’’ The occurrence as a coda 
to the overture of the melody of the English National Anthem, known in the 
United States as ‘'America,’’ is explained by the fact that the same tune is used 
as the national air of several sections of the German Empire, Saxony among 
them, 


Lakmé, an opera written by Leo Delibes, a French composer, was produced 
for the first time at the Opera Comique, Paris, in April, 1883. Lakme is chief of 
the sacred maidens connected with an Indian temple where Nakalantha, her 
father, is priest. A sacriligeous Englishman breaks into the garden of the 
establishment, sees Lakmé, falls in love with her, and is beloved in return. He 
gets out of the sacred precincts just as Nilakantha appears. The priest notes 
Lakmeé’s embarrassment, also the broken fence; he connects the two, and with 
the help of several dozen Hindoos swears vengeance. In order to discover 
Lakme’s lover, the priest and his daughter, disguised as mendicants, appear in 
the market-place of the city, on a festival day, and Lakmé is made to sing, the 
priest hoping the sound of her voice wiil attract the man he seeks to kill. Lakmé 
sings the ‘‘Indian Bell Song.’’ Nilakantha’s ruse is successful: the Englishman 
betrays himself, and at a convenient season is stabbed in the back by the venge- 
ful priest. Though he recovers from the wound, he and Lakmé finally agree to 
die together which they proceed to do in a very beautiful jungle chosen for the 
purpose. The Bell Song, like the opera, decidedly oriental in coloring, consists 
of a number of fragmentary themes into which a bell subject enters: it is based 
on an almost continuous single or double pedal, and is colorateur music of a 
brilliant kind. The opera of Lakmé was performed in Boston, April 20, 1886. 


al 





was written by Ibsen in 1867,—a midway 


period in the career of one who is now ocenpying a share of the cultivated 
world’s attention. This synopsis of the poem, or allegory, is presented: “The 
character of Peer Gynt is taken from one of the Norwegian folk-legends. He 
is a Norwegian Faust, whose superabundance of imagination will bring him to 
destruction if he is not saved by a woman. Peer Gynt is a peasant lad, whose 
parents were once well-to-do people: but the father is now dead, and the 
mother and son are living in great poverty The Jad is full of great ideas, and 
has many wonderful plans for the future. These he confides to his mother, who, 
notwithstanding his wild ways and fantastic ideas, believes in him, His youth- 
ful arrogance knows no bounds. He goes to a wedding and carries off the bride 
to the mountains, where he afterw ards deserts her. During the night, he wan- 
ders about, and meets with some frolicsome dairy-maids. He harbors at last in 
the Hall of the King of the Dovre Mountains. where he falls in love with the 
King’s daughter, but is finally turned out of doors. He returns home, where he 
tinds his mother, Aase, on her death-bed. After her death, he sails for foreign 
climes, and lands, after the lapse of many years, a rich man, on the coast of 
Morocev. In one of the Arabian deserts, he meets Anitra, the daughter of a 
Bedouin chief. She only succeeds in captivating him temporarily, and leaves 
him. Peer Gynt dreams about Solvejg, the love of his youth, who faithfully 
has been waiting for him, and to whose arms he at last returns, old and gray.” 
The suite played to-day is a reduction of the voluminous music Greig com- 
posed for the production of the drama on the stage. ‘The first movement. Day- 
break, allegretto pastorale, is scored for small orchestra. ‘The second, andante 
doloroso, consisting of four measured periods for muted strings, is a funeral 
march. ‘The third, tempo di mazurka, is written for divided strings and triangle. 
The fourth, alla marcia e molto marcato, a somewhat grotesque march, is scored 
for full modern orchestra, and pictures t 


The dramatic poem of “Peer Gynt” 


he imps tormenting Peer Gynt. 


Meyerbeer’s opera ‘“The Star of the North’ was first performed in Paris on 
February 16, 1854. It treats of scenes in the life of Peter the Great of Russia, 
among them the episode of his turning carpenter and in this disguise entering 
the army. According to Scribe, Meyerbeer’s librettist, Peter falls in love with 
Catherine the vivandiere, and they are betrothed, though she does not know 
who her suitor really is. Catherine becomes jealous at Peter’s pranks and dis- 
appears. Peter as the Czar remains true to her and endeavors to tind her. She 
is discovered bereft of reason, which Peter succeeds in restoring by playing 
upon his flute the airs he used to play to her, when he was a carpenter and she 
a vivandiere. The selection sung to-day is one of the scenes assigned in the 


opera to Catherine. 


Rubinstein’s ‘‘Bal Costume,” music consisting of a set of historical dances with 
an introduction, originally appeared as a pianoforte duet, (opus 103.) In their 
orchestral dress the several movements form a characteristic example of their 


composer’s vigorous and fascinating use of the instruments. 
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MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AIX. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8TH, AT 8, P.M. 


Pe : PROGRAMME. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE. ‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 


LOUIS MAAS. CONCERTO for PIANoFoRTE, in C minor, op. 12. 


Allegro maestoso.—Intermezzo (Andante).— Presto. 


SCHUBERT. FUNERAL MARCH. Orchestrated by Liszr. 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No.1, in B flat. 


Andante un poco maestoso. Allegro molto vivace.— 
Larghetto.— 

Scherzo..— 

Allegro animato e grazioso. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. CARL FAELTEN. 


“ . oe eg ei aaa 


The Pianoforte is a Knabe. 
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De pe ot a ae ee gee eT 1 MNO CONTBRRLRE the. work, ‘bul the de» 
MUSICAL M ATTERS, abv * | velopment was in the highest dégree sone 
—- esting, and showed what a master we have 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday | lost. There were many notable effects of 
Nicht—Mr. Loeffier as Soloist. tart coloring in Paps work, the passages 

Wh | ; , etweén piano and strings in the highe 
programme began with that mis- register’ in the first Roteaanl. the dant 
between clarinet and the solo instrument 
in the second movement, the pizzicati of 
the finale, being but a few instances. The 
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| even a melancholic frame of mind. The next | 
oat | pat eae movement, however, is involved in no such 
itp | r and it is the poet. 
at tc Sea wh fesales papesioner! yet in quasi-— : q 
| i m nad 4 yr ak, 4! nm Se: ' | 
Bret | sentimental mood. The finale is a remarkably | | 3 nee wi, ‘Calin Sea and Prosperous 
Last night’s programme was: made, vigorous and exciting presto, ana te’! . ; 5 nang Low eet pty a title this is 
Phe o a et ; _ | well-made, | : o é6ven tee most intelligent non-musician ! 
fase B ~ecronpi | eg ae “Calm Sea and Pros clearest in form and easiest to comprehend : I know of an artist sending greeting to a orchestral 7 
Le Maas, Concerto for Pianoforte, in C minor, } of all three movements. In brief, though me departing friend in the shape of a sketch apy Mr. Nikin ae CbIC YS performed, 
Op. 12. . | mind of its creator and the hand of its execu-— | of a ship under full sail and underneath a gest i «'q 80 oF dom appeared to 
a} (itemnonso (Anaante) | tant have become dust, the monument of a. had written the first measures of this slaatioisy vere rrp bate Pippin, was 
| ician’ i h as this charming  daecetving overture. ‘The musie whieh he aed eS uld only have 
Funeral March,Orchestrated by Liszt | ees Neg a eae la crumble, *It is | had chosen pictured desolation and_ sad- woe a concerto of the deceased com- 
n, Symphony No. 1, in B-flat concerto ustra | ness at sea, but he had been misled ly the | PoSeT!to ollow this work it would be an | 
pure un poco maestoso. | an immortal work. ’ mae | title, as many othersare. The following added revelation of his powers, for the | 
pilogro molto vivace. Mr. Faelten was not only impressive in : e translation of the first stanzas of Goethe's me movement of this is one of the gems 
Seherzo. fi : eulogistic justice of his scholarly naypoctug | poem on which the work is founded may oe, Tre HORA DURETLONS. 
Allegro animato 6 graZ10so. tion but the exacting demand of the m | give some clue to the meaning of the in- The funeral march which followed was | 


While such is the standard proficiency and | piece were all reciprocated with an artistic fin- | troduction to this overture :-— that of Schubert, instrumentated by Liszt. 


ili acy that were simply | oT {t had all the “heavenly length” 

, hestra | ish and unfailing accur Deepest stillness -aters venly leng of the | 
attainment of the Boston wy dan see from | wonderful. His entire performance was one, Win, nat ib ea on Ee. rh composer made less prolix “by brilliant — 
thatany very noticeable improve | ixed truthfulness and with all its bril And the sarior sees around him scoring. Again the trumpets did excellent | 
concert to concert cannot reasonably be expect- of unmixe 


i i i iably replete with ar Only flat inonotony. work, such as could not be heard in anv | 
ed, yet it fairly seemed last evening as though nnd passers Pang invariably rep | Not a breath of air is stirring other orchestra in America, and in the | 
‘the performances had reached their high water The symphony by Schumann received : re ee silence as the utAVe: trio the Fagg and horns were equally | 
Pile toa tine quenon ct the evorage critic: | the est orchestral performance, of Emnbiahcetses ome? | | Peslmanorthy, The horns. deserve 
“may be the sine qua non oO on Saas satin: | concert, it being as luxuriant and refined ils toha leant Da” islataalixe ibd, 1 TaA Ae wae ce fos they 
yet in the case of the Boston symphony the 4 in tonal quality as the most captious could | Seth th ons as Colésides eit + Bt Or | reo nett excellent work sings 
tra yersus any such superfluous ere the | have wished, and the artistic sympathy among padhde Adtecc iw Bib “Adetcak Cacia hk AAA Bleed Menke thele A le 
intelligent public, the good musicians an the performing musicians was invariably con- and it would seem the simplest thing | | faultless: he shading wis cathectosmen 
fairest congebagl by Oe re ets xsatibial: sonant with the splendid interpretat ion, the world to present the title thus: ‘“Be-/ “dtawti at tithes, in the modern style, and. 
ticipate in the game. Neither ; ; 


| sy Nikisch. : calmed at Sea: and Prosnerons Vovare.’? the dramatic pauses at the end of the trio 
; la | throughout, of conductor t yagre. , 
Hale, Weld, Elson, Wilson nor Apthorp wou 


Deena eae ocean ese m A |The work was performed with poetic | a transition to the march, were rather 
think of denying that we have here the most ee beauty, allits graphie details, the lone, | theatrical. 


competent, progressive and leffective orchestra | att A on the violins, the boatswain’s 
in the country; and solong as brother Daven" | k tts Alaa Picco!o, the constant. plash of | foreground in the performance of Schu- 
port remaius so significantly silent of late we | “eee ante oY ity violins (not _mann’s B tliat symphony. Hitherto I have 
may not be so very far out of the way in af- | ws Suggestive as that other wave | found Mr. Nikisch the best of all con- 


figure inthe “Fingal’s Cave’ overtur : tes 
firming that the orchestra is at last pre-eminent- ee gals Cave” overture), | ductors of Schumann, and I could scarcely 


and above all the triumphant trum 
un ; et fan- | believe 1 ' | } i j 
| i resent masterly conductor. ' fare . eR , ded-~. eve Iny ears wien the first phrase of 
ly fortunate in 1ts p , being given with perfect effect, and the introduction was thundered out as if 


i hol : ; 
The Sphinx silent,we may hope that in the holy the kettie drummer, at present one of the | the horns were trombones, oad the steal 
in the orchestra, f P 
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But this element came terribly into the 


' * os super- mos i { artists 
temple of honest criticism not a the aang is cli th on a artists — 3 hestra, maestoso” had been metamorphosed into a 
anuated tin god ona tricycle wit. wrist ne time all by himself, fortissimo! | “Tutta Forza!” It was the ‘“‘fifth sym- 
any way militate against all earth’s ames The concert now took the character of a | Phony’’ business over again, it was 90 per — 
on the superb qualifications of Mr. Nikisc memorial service, and it was a noble thing | C¢@t of Nikisch and 10 per cent of Schu-— 
i doctor. | of Mr. Carl Faelten to give the concerto of | ™8™n- And all this opening tumult is 
; his friend Louis Maas, and equally in good {| Only marked ‘‘forte’’ in the score, and is , 
taste in Mr. Nikisch to follow it with a | then followed by a fortissimo of the whole 
funeral march, evidently in honor of the | Orchestra. The awakening eall for spring 
memory of the young composer so recently | (0° this was Schumann’s acknowledged 
stricken down in the period of his greatest | intention) became more like Berlioz’s 
promise. Mr. Faelten made a great suc- | trumpets of judgment. The ‘‘King 


cess of the concerto. vlay; Te Cambyses vein’’ was kept up th h tl 
: ; ; m- » playing with a . as pt up rough the 
was a glorious finale in Schumann’s first sy breadth that was remarkable even for | work and manv a figure in the accompani- | 


phony. The many friends of the late Louis him, giving the many octave passages || ment which used to received care- | 
' Maas could have but felt grateful to Carl Fael- with lofty power and exhibiting a degree fully balanced prominence, was lost if 
‘ten for his very appropriate choice of the Maas = poetry in the interpretation that showed | 1" the | hurly-burly. lt spoiled | 
- goncerto, op. 12, which was thus heard for the | aa nee the task lay to his heart. The | the dainty effects of the last movement, 
- gecond time in one of the Boston Symphony _ “ Work won instantaneous recognition, and although it was impossible to utterly de- 
| st the piamist was recalled twice with great || Stroy the beauty ot this wonderful work, 


7 aI | fervor, Mr. Made was not a Brahmsite, and the louder the orchestra played, the 
Unlike most concertos, the really exhilara yet in the close interweaving of the | more the public seemed to like it. It is— 


re cave movement ete etal dn. hy solo part with the noble orchestral | 2°t pleasant to be forced to disagree with - 
‘no means with its opening allegro. Here a | passages there is something sug- | couple of thousand enthusiastic people, — 
‘certain charm of mystery is the predominating f LSet o> tad master, The. cadense. § Susi) must be semembered: thks Sapemm 
cert | was rather long and interrupted applause is by no means the sure test of 
excellence in music. Ragged attacks, 


Last night’s concert was notably characteris- 
tic of some of the most interesting successes of 
the season. It began with much charm in the 
playing of the Mendelssohn overture, it went 
on with even greater charm with Mr. Faelten’s 
performance of the Maas concerto and there 


; 


| 
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in 
Nikiseh’s conceptions; he is not given 
to -mountebank effects, but he 1 
led far astray by his 
instinets and he soars above 
an indifference that leads at times to weak 
playing by the orchestra, and will lead to 
more.. When the work he is leading is 
theatrical in style he achieves greater ef- 
fects than any other conductor in this 
country. He would probably give the. 
“Danse Macabre’ or Berlioz’s ‘‘Ride to | 
Hades’’ with tremendous power. but Iam 
not yet quite ready to accept these effects | 
in Beethoven or Schumann. The broad | 
' fortissimo phrases in the finale, the grand 
style in which the brasses gave their tones, 
and the brusque manner in which the 
strings gave their unison scales, were ro- 
deeming poiats of the work, and the- 
scherzo was, as a whole, well done, and | 
_atoned for poor ensemble in the larghetto. 
. Lovis C. ExLson, 
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e Handel and Haydn Festival— 


Patti Opera Season—Albani’s Return | 
—The Lang and Baermann Concerts— | 
News Notes—Gossip. | 
Mr. Carl Faelten, pianist, was the soloist at 
last evening’s Symphony concert, under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Nikisch, and he paid 
a very gracetul tribute to the memory of | 
the late Louis Maas by selecting that com- | 


| poser’s piagoforte concerto in C minor as his 
' gontribution to the programme. Mr. Maas, it 


will be remembered, did valiant service in the 
cause of native and resident composers dur- 
ing his residence in this country, and this 


work was dedicated to last evening’s soloist 


of his talent as a fellow-musician and pianist. 
The three movements—allegro maes- 
toso, intermezzo (andante) and presto— 
unmistakable evidence of 
mastery of the 
technique of the pianoforte, and the solo in- 
strument is given good prominence in the 
construction and elaboration of the work. 
The concerto appeals to the intellectual side 
of the musician, and in its several parts | 
uffords ample source for study and analytical 
examination. A better pertormance of the | 
work could hardly be asked for than that 
given by Mr. Faelten, whose style and sym-— 
pathies are peculiarly in the line of its char- 


acteristics. The player gave his best efforts 
in its interpretation, anda gained a hearty 
recognition of nis efforts to interest the 


j 
as a recognition on the part of the composer | 
| 


all bear 


-gudience in the composition, the orchesira 


sustaining him with admirable success in this 


direction. 


The ‘concerto was preceded by | 


Mendelssohn’s overture, 


“Calm Sea and 


Prosperous Vogage,” and followed by Scbu-— 
bert’s ‘“‘Funeral March” orchestrated by 
Liszt, the symphony No. 1, by Sehu- 
aun, ending the last of the evenina’s 
selections. o better performance ot 
the ever enjoyable “Spring” syin- 


phony has been heard here in receut | 


ears, a skilful heightening of the contrasts 


n the reading given by Mr. Nikisch bringing 


out in bold relief its man 


beauties. Sim- 


ilarly good work was done 


y the orchestra 


in the other numbers of the programme, 


which, as 
uble one. 


a whole, was an eminently enjoy- 
Next Saturday the programme will 


include W. Sterndale Bennett’s overture, 
“The Naiads”’; Massenet’s aria, “Marie Mag 
delene”’; Otto Floersheim’s scherzo for or- 
chestra; Berlioz’s ‘‘La Captive,” dramatic. 
scene for contralto and orchestra, and Beet- 
hoven’s symphony No. 6 spagior ale). The 
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_ An enthusiastic audience listened to the fol- 
lowing programme on Saturday evening with 
an attention which the extreme length of the 
concert did not decrease: 


Overture—“Calm Sea and  Prosperozs 


VOVARO’ . scl c ccc ecw ecess se MENGE! 
Concerto for pianoforte, in C minor, ey: 


Funeral March, Orchestrated bikie 
Symphony No. 1,in B flat... BE foc ae 

It would be interesting to know the opinion 
of the public at large as to whether or not Mr. 
Nikisch is playing toomuch Mendelssohn. He 
has certainly played more than we have ever 
had before in the season, and Saturday’s selec. 
tion particularly is probably the least interest. 
ing of his orchestral works, certainly of his 
overtures. Atthe same time it was so beauti- 
fully played that its lack of interest was more 
than counterbalanced by the pleasure given 


was 
of the word. 
ance a pianoforte concerto in C minor, 
op. 12, by the late Dr. Louis Maas, which 
has already been heard twice in Boston. 
Lhe successful instrumentation of a piece 
originally written for pianoforte is a very diffi- 
cult matter. The whole feeling and spirit of 
the orchestra is so wholly different from the 
| piano that it is almost impossible properly to 
interpret one by the other. There is no doubt 
that Liszt, with his immense knowledge o 
orchestral resources, Was a man wonderfully 
| well equipped for such a task, but he has only | 
| been partially successful in the instance of the 
Schubert Funeral March. Added to this the 
great length of the work, even when played 
as on this occasion without repetitions, and it 
is open to considerable doubt as to its desira- 
bility on a concert programme. If anything 
could make the work a success it would be 
the artistic intelligence of Mr. Nikisch’s inter- 


pretation and the splendid illustration of his 
wishes by the orchestra. 
it was twenty minutes past 9 when Mr. 
Nikisch rapped up the orchestra to begin the 
Symphony. his makes the concert too long, 
beyondall question. We have twenty-four | 
concerts a winter, not to say forty-eight, count- | 
ing the afternoon rehearsais, and it is undoubt- 
edly the feeling of the musicians, as well as 
the public at large, that the “hour-and-a-halt | 
limit” shonld be adhered to as strictly as | 
possible. But in this instance again Mr. | 
Nikisch and his orchestra’ more than 
| atoned for the disadvantages of the situation. 
Mr. Nikisch’s extreme sympathy with the > 
orchestral works of Schumann becomes more | 
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reading of 


, } the first and last movements was particularly. 


| interesting, and the grace and delic ith 
| Which the latter was played was something | 
| extraordinary. That charming singer, Mrs, 
| Walter C. Wyman, will be the soloist at the 
next concert, Her beautiful singing is sure to 
captivate the audience, and Boston concert. 
oers will owe her a debt of gratitude for al- 
owing them to hear again that beautiful little 


i masterpiece by Berlioz, ‘La Captive.” 


| ARTHUR WELD. . 
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The two important features of the Syn 


wy 


concert Saturday evening were Louis Maas’s” 


. 
+ A 
one 


concerto for piano and orchestra and Schu- 
mann’s spring symphony. The former intros 
duced Car] Faelten as the soloist of the evening 
He gave a scholarly and impressive rendition of 
gave a scholarly and impressive rendition of 
the work of Mr. Maas. The work itself, as well 
as Mr. Faelten’s interpretation of it, is interest 


is de: Kk. 
and all the movemen’s were given an interpre- 
tation that called forth exceedingly flat x de 
applause. The other numbers for the orchestra | 
were Mendelssohn’s “ Calm Sea and Prosperons 
Voyage ” and Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’t - 
Funeral March. No exception can be taken to 
the work of the orchestra in any of these num- 
bers. That in the Mendelssohn selection was 
bes outa happy. At the next concert Mrs, 
Valter C. Wyman, contralto, 1s to be the soloist, 
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and the orchestral selections will ine 
Beethoven’s Symphony No.6. : 
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SYMPHONY ECHOES. 94 {uw 


Dr. Maas’ Pianoforte Concerto, With 
Classic Works, Heard in Music 
Hall. | 


On the whole the 19th symphony concert 
was hardly up to the average of the season’s 
work. the programme was too long for 
one thing, and the orchestra seemed to be 
lacking in its accustomed zea], The Men- 
delssohn overture, "Calm Sea and Prosper- 
ous Voyage,” was certainly not well played 
at the rehearsal—well played, that is, ac- 
cording to the standard set by Mr. Nikisch. 
Nor can the interpretation of the Lizst set- 
ting of Schubert’s ‘‘Funeral March” be 
given more than a qualified co nda- 
tion. When the great Schumann (“pring”) 


symphony was reached, hewever, 


j orchestra seemed to gain 2 new ac 


spirit and power. It wasa tho ‘hly fine 
interpretation. Nikisck himself excels in 


Fhe Symphony Ceucert. 
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soloist will be Mrs. Walter yan. noticeable every time he produces one of these | setting forth the works of this great com- 


works, Itseems like an almost divine inter- 
pretation of these masterpieces, which gained 
In every way—in strength, plasticity, form 
|and beauty—under Mr. Nikisch’s magnetic 
| baton. The symphony was superbly per- 
formed, and received the distinct and unqual- 


oser, and the symphony, though. it. ) 
ast in the programme, was tollowed w th 
interest and pleasure. ie Faelten, the 
pianist, gave as the solo for the occasion | 
uis Maas’ concerto for pianoforte in GO 
minor. lt ranks among the best works of 
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Fa eng | ing effect of such lapses than .one would — 
very slow, in which gase itis quite probable that = Ba eS emma — | ‘iit Ter a 
‘the lapses would not have occurred. But,forthe EE OPO Nes Ne ee eee Mae eae a eNO hoes Da) ay 
| rest, the symphony went grandly, the Reneral ho ata La iat so. bint ot Dy tee ST See nt 
vigor both of the conception and the performance eee! f . Ca ry Bane tied » Sol ‘* Be coe 
being distinctly fine. Rae 2 Rata ii BTS ei Yada GERRY Seb ie ro Wy Mr 2 We a one eT : 
. a | PRS adect: Ki paper de saat rer ie ee ; Y. bot “ ve : ro . 
| playing of Mr. Maas’s concerto. tn point Bl ny concert was: . \ lidity and Of technique 
|} of brilliancy, sentiment, and masicianly 4so- he baa ; ea . | here W 
Er 3 ‘ds oya 6,” . , "} rm Wty anly sent re 
ing to be desired. No composer could Louis Maas. Pencer for Pianoforte, in C minor, op, | ment fully in accord with the hig ime urpe r 
eae | a a 3 i Of his work. A double recall has seldom been so Behnbert, Funeral Mareh, sOrehestrated by Liszt. | cessful in the orche tana te eae 
wane wat stral accompaniment to | 
| | i : Schumann. | Symphony Nv. 1, in B flat. teh ee . 
| JTHEATRES AND CONCERTS. well earned. The concerto itself, which has twice ymphony Nw wu ) the concerto than he often is’ dh o , oeY 
ol S ‘this sort of work, the unity of the ene. 
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ling to be desired. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
(See Page Three.i 17 ne 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the nineteenth symphony 
concert was: 


Mendelssohn: Overtere, “Moereastillo und gitick- 
liche Fahrt.’’ 

Louis Maas: Pianoforte concerto ia O minor, op. 12. 

Schubert: Funeral March (scored by Liszt), 

Schumann: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat. 


Mr. Carl Faelten was the pianist. 

The Mendelssohn overture waa played with im- 
mense spirit, the picturesque coda, with ail its da- 
tails of coming into port, trampet and horn ga- 
jutes, and dropping anchor, being made morse 
One cvould only regret 


' the excessive ritardando in the last two measures, 
| which, apart from its not being well done by tha 


orchestra, seemed to us wholly out of keeping 


| with the beautiful simplicity of Mendeissolhn’s 
cadence. It was noticeable, too, in many parts of 


the Allegro, that spirit and vivacity of effect 


Was gained somewhat at the expense of doali- 


cacy and finish. 


Liezt’s orchestral version 
of the Schubert march we cannot like. It is a 
tremendous swelling out of what is, in its originat 
shape, a modest piece enough, and gives the com- 
position a theatrical air such as one dislikes te 


associate with the name of Schubert. , Mr. 
| Nikisch, too, entered into Liszt’s spirit with a vea- 


i 


' out well. 


; 


geance, and did everything to make the music 
sound very big indeed. One felt, somehow, that 
this march, unlike the one in jthe *Ervica” sym- 
phony, which was written “per  (festeg- 
giare it sovventre di un grand’ uomo,” mast 
have been meant “to celebrate tae momory of a 
heavy tragedian.”’ 

The Schumann symphony went splendidly, ox. 
cept in the opening Andante un poco maestose, 
and except also for a frequent lack of finish and 
delicacy inthe playing. Inthe opening Andante 
it seemed to us that Mr. Nikisch erred, as ke 
has done once or twice before, om the 
side of doing too much, of trying to 
make the thing too impressive. We would aot 
criticize his conception too carelessly, for in this 
instance, a8 in other similar cases before, * was 
pretty evident that the orchestra did not carry it 
Side by side with a superbly vigorous 
accent would come a place where the stroke was 


_ weakened and the effect blurred by the band not 
coming in exactly together, a weakness which 
was made doubly conspicuous by the gran- 


; 


| 


diose pomposity of the intention. 
treme deliberateness of the 


The ex- 
tempo, too, 


' of his work. 
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+ | ing effect of such lapses than one wouid 
r, | have had if the movement had not been taken 30 


very slow, in which case it is quite probable that. 
the lapses would not have occurred. But, for the. 
rest, the symphony went grandly, the general 
vigor both of the conception and the performance 
being distinctly fine. 

Mr Faelten fairly outdid himself in his superb 
playing of Mr. Maas’s concerto. tn point 
of brilliancy, sentiment, and masicianly 4go- 
lidity of style, he left absolutely noth- 
No composer could 
ask for a finer and more exhaustive. performauce 
A double recall has seldom been ao 
well earned. Theconcerto itself, which has twice 
been played here by the composer, shines by the 
excellence of its form, and by occasivnal moments, 
as toward the close of the Intermezzo, of great 
beauty. 

The next programme is: Bennett, overture. 
“The Naiads ;”’ Massenet, aria, from ‘‘Marie Mag- 
deleine;” Floersheim, scherzo; Beriioz, ‘La Cap- 
tive;’? Beethoven, symphony No.6 in F (“Pas- 
toral’), Mrs. Walter C. Wyman will be tha singer. 
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| The programme of the nineteenth symph 
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Mendelssonn. Overture. “Calm Sea and Prosperous 


Voya 
Louis Maas, 
12. Allegro niwestoso—Intermezzo (An- 
dante)—Presto, 
Schubert. Funeral March. ,Orchestrated by Liszt, 
Schuimunn, Symphony Nv. 1, in & flat. 


Mr. Carl Faelten was the soloist. 


There has been no concert this season 
where the level of excellence of interpreta- 
tion was so high. The introductory move- 
ment of the overture was as fine an expression 
of sostenuto playing as one often hears, and 
although the allegro was in some degree a 
littie less perfect, the wood-wind quartet in 
just one phrase, by reason of their finished 
phrasing and beauty of tone, made the mo, 
ment memorable. Listz’s long-spun-out 
statement of some scarcely sombre melodies 
by Schubert was most impressively played ; 
the climaxes Mr. Nikisch made most effective. 
Again we must compliment the wind band 
of the orchestra—this time the entire group— 
for their certain and. splendid unison play- 
ing, Mr. Nikesch played this meretricious 
composition so finely that one naturally 
yearns to hear the novla “Gotterdam- 
mering’” Death March under his leadership. 


ze,”” 
Oonderto for Pianoforte, in C minor, op. 


Schumann’s maiden symphony, all smiles, | 


sunshine, love and money strength, was 
never before so well performed here. 
mann made a mighty jump from the piano- 
forte to the orchestra and with astonishing 
success, for the work in form answers the 


tests of the pedagogue, it has a spirit truly ne 


musical, its coloring is artistic, while it is 
not without evidences of originality. As 
in the fifth symphony by Beethoven 
Mr. Nikesch, at the very first phrases 
of Schumann’s work made a long hold on the 
note at the end of the “‘motto” subject, which 
gave it character. The slow music was ex- 
quisitely read, and the compact, exuberant 
finale had a proud, even regal interpreta- 
tion, 

Mr. Carl Faelten performed a tribute of 
friendship in choosing the pianoforte con- 
certo of the late Lewis Maas asa medium for 
his single public appearance thus far this 
season. Noris the work unworthy of him, 
The two last movements both in the instru- 
mentalism and in the solo part are happier 
than the first, which however is, scholarly 
and does not provoke adverse comment. The 
middie movement has a number of imagin- 
ative touches which impress rhemselves upon 
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nique, but it also asksiéf him those hi her 
mental powers that come not at the bidding, 


| Mr. Faelten’s pérformance in respect to so- 


| lidity and finish of technique has not been _ 
surpassed here this season, while there was 
throughout his interpretation a manly senti-_ 
ment fully in accord with the high purpose — 
of the music. Mr. Nikisch was more su sed 
cessful in the orchestral accompaniment to | 
the concerto than he often is in’ 
, this sort of work, the unity of the en-— 
semble, especially in the climaxes, which by. 
the way, are worked up in a masterly fash- 
ion, being all one could wish. After each 
movement Mr, Faelten was heartily ap- 
plauded and at the close twice recalled, The 
next programme, with Mrs. W. ©. Wyman, 
soloist, is: W. Sterndale Bennett, overture, . 
“The Naiaes”; Massenet, aria, “Marie Mag- | 


ry e 
v 


delene’’; Otto Floersheim, scherzofor orches- 
tra (first time); Berlioz, “‘La Captive,” revery 
for contralto; Beethoven, Symphony No. 6 
(Pastorale). ee ye, 


+} 


MUSICAL. «.. 


The Boston Symphony Concert, 


| Last night’s concert by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
| tra opened with Mendelssohn's ‘Calm Sea and Pros- 


perous Voyage” overture, on the whole the least interest- 
Ing of the Gomp o¢er’s works in this kind, certainly far 


{ less 80 than the “Fingal,” the “Melusina” and the 


Schu- | 


| 
| 


; 


was exquisitely played, but 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” overtures. The adagig 


the allegra was oc. 


casionaliy confused, though there wus fine power 


in the manner in which its more liery climaxe 
worked up. Schubert’g ‘funeral March,” orchestrated 
by Liszt, was spientidly read and vblayed through. . 
the brass wind being heard ty exceptional 
advantage inthe clearness, precision, and riehness 
that characterized it. The concert ended with a 
magolficent performance of S¢humann’s glorious 
first symphony. Mr. Nikiseh ig especially happy in 
loterpreiipg this gomposer, as he has manifested 
on every ogoasion that he has presented a work b him. 
The reading of this work was one of Mr. Niklach’s bril. | 
llant successes of the season. Firo, poetr » dignity and 
sentiment of the most impressive and delizhtral order 
colored 1t from beginning to end, The orchestra, also, 
was at its heat, The performance was a memorable ove, 
The solojst of the concert was Mr. Carl Faelten who} 
was heard in the late Louis Maas’s concerto for piano | 
In C-minor; certainly a striking and able composition, 
abundant ln admirable musicianship, solid aud pure in 
style, clear in form and excellent in orchestra) treat. 
ment. The first movement is perhaps the least inter 
esting portion of the work, but the intermezzo 
is full of charm and character, and the fizale 
is unflagging in brightness, force and epirit. Mr. | 
Faelten plased with great animation, clearness 
and nobility of style, and with masterly freedom | 
of technique, the effort asa whole being inspiriting | 
and interesting in effect to an uncommon degree. The | 


artist has rarely been heard with more thoroughly satis- - 7 


fying results than In his vigorous and able interpreta. 
tion and performance of this work. He was applauded 
with creat heartiness, and received two recalls. 
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Tux NINETEENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 


"©. Mendelssohn......Overture, ‘‘Calm Sea and Pros- 


erous Voyage.’ 


bd om CN i 1 ; . | | 
>... Louis Maas.....Concerto tor Pianoforte, inC winor, 
eh, es 

ae . Op. 12. 


Allegro maestoso. 
Intermezzo (Andante). 


| 
m4 
ad Presto 
(i | Schubert......Funeral March, orchestrated by Liszt 
‘Schumann...........--++--Symphony No.1, in B-flat 


ae 
_— . 
‘ Rae 


ne @ 


ie ed. ‘The seco | 
its proportions, so exquisite in its details ;—but it 
| is better not to speak of the performance, for 


_ piano and forte and song and accompaniment 


| seemed merely convertible terms witbout any 
special meaning. And so with the other 


- two movements. T'here was fire, there was anim- | 


_ perious, applause-provoking swing; there was 
also a strange lack of musical instinct on the 
part of the conductor; and the spirit of Schu- 
mann fled, aghast. But the crowd applauded, | 
and so Mr. Nikisch was encouraged. - | 

Saturday the monthly dose of Mendelssohn was 

- administered, this time in the shape of the ‘‘Meer- 


movement so beautiful in | 


Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASON 1889-90u. 
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a Shee ne ' esstille’ Overture. Mr. Nikisch paid a handsome 
yy... wrote as fo 


tribute to the memory of.Louis Maas by putting 
| upon the program the pianoforte concerto of the | 
ign late composer. It is a scholarly work, showing 
glee aaa more skilful writing than spontaneity. ‘The 
Ba piano-part was admirably played by Mr. Carl 
bee Faelten, who entered thoroughly into the spirit of 
Poe. the work and played it with a reverential care 
if well fitted to the occasion. The funeral March 

of Schubert, even with Liszt's instrumentation, | 


is cheap and tedious. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


XX. CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 15TH, AT 3S, F. M. 


PROGRAMME. 


gee W. STERNDALE BENNETT. OVERTURE. “The Naiads,” 
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OTTO FLOERSHEIM. SCHERZO for OrncHESTRA. 


_, passion; the 
(First time in Boston.) 


}*  —-—'—«* Hungarians descend upon us; and all music, 
> —s~whatever its nationality, is now the music of 
Boston | 
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MASSENRET. ARIA. ‘‘Marie Magdelene.’’ 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 6, (Pastorale.) 


Allegro ma non troppo.—Andante molto moto... 
Allegro. Allegro.— Allegretto. 


| and tempi with which we have summered and | 

nae ye winte now appear as strangers; and they are 
Pare <° dis nised, as ata midnight masquerade. | 
He ay ae & ~ ; | 
~~... “Behold, I make all things new,” should’ be 
written upon the program books, on the title | 


ee which we have known from childhood, rhythms 


‘ page, just above the name of Arthur Nikisch, | 
_- conductor. pie ee 
i ‘he people applauded the performance of the | << 


i“ Re 


| 

| Schumann symphony ; and expressions of delight : 

‘ woritueanent and honest. it was played, to be SOLOIST: 
sure, with great apirit b Pe pryes — a 

>. -- sweep and a swing and a dash and a crash; 

pe ries re setvalbant the stage direction, ‘‘alarum | MRS. WALTER OC. WYMAN. 


without.” The temperature of the crowd rose 


i steadily with the din ; for the majority prefer noise 
, ya Be ee eae pete een eay Ee neanenerantntRA a ea norma aseaiyeneasteestsionidencmnhaainitunentensiinghneatainniienteinenessinsiauck oon 


fy) and glaring effects to beauty and finish of detail. 
The Pianoforte is a Chickering. 


‘he performance of the Symphony was chiefly 
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> characterized by an absence of any piano effects. 
~~ ake the first movement for instance. The pas- 
’° sages in sixteenth notes given to the violas against | 
the wood-wind which was marked by Schumann 
‘9 sempre’ distracted, and indeed monopolized | 
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a.) Birst time in Bo: ne ier 
‘Beethoven 02270770111 Arl& from “Alaris Mtagdelere” 
_ Mrs. W. C. Wyman was the soloist. Ben: | 
-nhett’s suave music is well worth an ocga- | 
sional hearing; his Naiads, however, possess | 
too few tunes, they sport according to rule, | 
but are more precise than seductive. Mr. 
Floersheim’s Scherzo is. 
mindful of Schumann, 
_has two trios), 
_ scherzo theme it 
single hearing 
eff 
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The read: 
admirably colored, and the performance 
every way gratifying. The Symphony 

as Beethoven’s “The Pastoral,” which received a clear, 


y too rapid pace for the 

y intended, but of late 

to read this movement. 

legro ma non troppo, 

but not too much so, but it 

Which imparted to it a certain 

a “te A aad ot eta Pn a, 

Bly played. In fact, the perform- 

midst of ‘t happy gathering Ci cee ance of the whole symphony left but little to desire. 
“a ’ 


: _A novelty was a scherzo by Mr. Otto Floersheim of New 
They dance an at first with modera-._ York. It is a bright, cleverly written work, full of genial 


jae bagpipes ‘pla’ & gay air, accompa- humor in its first part, which is now and then quite 
led by a bassoon wh ch can play but two , Striking 1n its harmonies. It has two trios, both char. | 
notes. Beethoven doubtless intended to char- ‘ acterized by graceful melodiousness, thouch scarcely | 
acterize a good old German nt mounted in the true Bcherso vein. The aaetrumentesion is oktit. 
on : , strum _ ful throughout, and pleasing and interesting in effect. 
| fron hin pn es on res rae techn The score is not Over-crowded, and the composer has | 


| y - Shown an admirable appreciation of the charact-ristic 
key of I’, the dominant andthe tonic. Every timbres of the various instruments, both singly and in 


time that, the oboe strikes up the bagp combination. It was listened to with attention and made a 
Song, fresh and gay as a young girl in her Sun- ‘ pleasant impression. The soloist was Mrs. Walter C. | 
- day clothes, the ol l bassoon comes in, puffing — ymap, who sang an aria from Massenet’s ‘Maric 
is two hotes ; when the melodic phrase modu- | Magdalene” and Berlioz’s “La Captive.” Mrs. Wyman’s 
the bassoon shuts up, counts tranquilly | voice is well trained, smooth and pure in quality, 
: $.until the original key permits him | #04 her tone production is excellent. She sings 
e 


7 a + : | with skill and ease, but without warmth of style 
to come ih with his Imperturba S-c-f. {or variety of tone color, and in a manner almost 


There was much excellent playing on the * phlegmatic as far as expresrion is concerned. A tend. 
‘part of individual. performers and groups of | ency toward the fault of excessive rising portamento 


, < — NS tae sheets a ~ oa a + 
— ¢ ESE OR “Oe em tee re Hs ya Peep Sytisy ~o ~~ aS wine ie eae ves 
~e Me wd rer ey : 


gee ao should be corrected. Her best effect of the evening was 
_ instruments. see _Madeinthe Massenet aria, which was interestingly 
| Mrs. Wyman, _;8ung. In the Berlioz song she was less successful, ow- 
| cently commend ‘Ing to the coldness of her style, which was unfavorable 
| nil to the expression of the fervor und the tunderness 
teristic pieces f demanded by the words and music Mrs. Wyman was | 
lioz’s heartily applauded, and recalled twice afier euch eff ort. 
GS (There will be no concert this week- The next pro- 
ose to ee ‘gramme is: “Tragic” overture, Brahms; Concerto tor 
musician Violin, A-minor, leuxtemps; Symphony No. 1in D, | 
ance ar Dvorak. Mr. Otto Roth will be the eoloist. | 
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, the selection proved {n- 
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Ph RS ae ab i ici jr individuality : 
| teresting, leading one to pleasantly antic 


Twentieth Symphony Concert, | pate the coming production by the Cocdiia ft 


 JMrs. We. C, Wyman, Soloist, that composer's *‘Eve,” a work drawn yn 
| i As | Similar lines to his “Mary Magdelene.” Irs,” 
Wyman’s voice has great compass, and 


ee 


-_ ae ad 9 
ao ey hee 


The programme of thetwentieth S hon , baat 
ape a so yinpneny | vocalizes well; she lacks passion, a quality 
eeded j . , | ‘pee 

W. Sterndale Bennett.............0verture, “The Naiads” “y ded the Berlioz Song. After each 8e~ 
BerliiZ....- sss. seeeee every tor Cuntralto, “La Captive” | lection the singer was twice recalled. There 


e 
Otto Floersheim ve Scherzo for Orchestra j . ’ ; ’ as 
(First time in Boston.) : will be no concert this week. The next pro- 
Maszenet ...... soeevereee Aria, from **Marie Cyt gramme will present Brahms’s Tragic over-. 


Beethovenssseseeeeeeseseeeees SYMphony pad fiat bse ture, Dvordk’s D major symphony and the’ 

Mrs. W. C. Wyman was the soloist. Ben: A minor violin concerto by Vieuxtemps. Mr, 
nett’s suave music is well worth an occa- Otto Roth will be the soloist. - a) 
sional hearing; his Naiads, however, possess i? a 


_ too few tunes, they sport according to rule, MM CU), SS v4 OA : 


but are more precise than seductive. Mr. 

Floersheim’s Seherzo is a clever piece, re- The Boston Symphony Concert. 
mindful of Schumann, not alone in form (it | Last night’s concert by the Boston Symphony Orches. 
has two trios), but in harmonization. The | tra opened with Sterndale Benneti’s suive anil beauti- 
scherzo theme itself is piquant, but after a | ful overture, “The Nalads.” Its grace, tenderness and 
single hearing we are inclined to think the refinement were finely brought out in the performance, 
eifect of the final bars might be made | the flowing passages for the violins belug given 
clearer by a change in instrumentation. | with especial delicacy and clearness. The read- 
Mr. Nikisch read the “Pastoral” Symphony | ing was admirably colored, and the performance 
most interestingly, albeit the first movement | was in every way gratifying. The Symphony 
was too slow. The lovely adagio Was a per- | was Beethoven’s “The Pastoral,” which received a clear, 
fect mirror of nature: we do not remember | clean cut and Interesting reading, that had In it no- 
hearing 80 vividly before in the orchestra | th! g that contlicted greatly with the generally received 


that undertone which may represent the hum | view ofthe work. We think that the first movement 
of insects or the murmur of trees, above dre Rasa 2 oP a ae htly ye: ee = oor coe 
FP , 1. , proauction of the effect evidently intende: ul Of late 
which float the voices of the wood songsters, | {i has been the custom so to read this movement, 
I'he Storm was indeed a “cataclysm.” How sha tempo indicated 1s allegro ma_ non troppo, 
: : “lance 2 : Or, In other words, gay, but not too much 80, but It 
true to nature is Berlioz in his picture of the was taken allegro, Which imparted to it a "certain 


scherzo, of which he Says: “chipper” jauntiness that appears outot keeping The 


In the aller re the poet carries us in andante was charmiugly Played. In fact, the perform- 
J p 7” to the ance of the whole symphony left but little tu desire. 


ids ‘ f i F . 
The ‘ Ate ‘ aPpy gashering of peasants A novelty was a scherzo by Mr. Otto Floersheim of New 
ti Cy a Phe wn » at first with modera- York. Jtis a bright, cleverly written work, full of genial 
lon, the bagpipes p aya gay air, accompa- humor in its first part, which is now and then quite 
nied by a bassoon which can play but two , Striking In its harmonies. It has two trios, both char. | 
notes. Beethoven doubtless intended to char- < acterized by graceful melodiousness, though scarcely | 
acterize a good old German peasant mounted in the true Scherzo vein. The instrumentation is skill. | 
on a cask, with a dilapidated old instrument, pre da ad and tone ine er rr bapcee in ng | 
fror hi ’ ir | ; he score is not over-crowded, and the composer has. 
k “a pig pa hecan on y draw two notes in the . Shown an admirable appreciation of the charact-ristic 
ned 0 t] figs: coainans <8 the “oe Every timbres of the various instruments, both singly and in 
pong fresh rae pares n yocdeniiis her sum com bination. It was letened to with attention and made a | 
anya ‘ ; 24 pleasant impression. he soloist was Mrs. Walter C. | 
day clothes, the old bassoon comes in, puffing Wyman, who rang an aria from Massenet’s ‘Marie | 
his two notes ; when the melodic phrase modu- Magdalene” and Berlioz’s ‘La Captive.” Mrs. Wyman’s | 
lates, the bassoon shuts up, counts tranquilly | oa aoe pe piv: sn ea oe pore 14 satay ds | 
his rests ‘lt ins its him © ane er tone production is excellent. She gs ngs | 
to Aen pe hy os da ade her him | With skill and ease, but without warmth of style | 
. per db és Or variety of tone color, and in a manner almost | 
There was much excellent playing on the | phiegmatic as far as expresrion {s concerned. A tend. 


part of individu ‘for . n r ency toward the fault of excessive rising portamento | 
" % at performers and groups of should be corrected. Her best effect of the evening was | 


lustruments. made inthe Massenet aria, which was interestingly 


Mrs. Wyman, whose singing was only re- .sung. In the Bertios s0DK she WSs lose successful, oe 
A , ; ‘ing to the coldness of her 8tyle, which was unfavorable 
cently commended by us, chose two charac- to the expression of the fervor and the tenderness | 


_ teristic pieces from French masters. Ber- demanded by the words and music Mrs. Wyman was 


lioz’s “La Captive.” an exquisite musical heartily applauded, and recalled twice afier cach emort. | 
; P ; , ( There will be no concert this week- The next pro- | 


fancy, is the sort of thing that only a real gramme is: Tragic” overture, Brahms; Concerto tor | 


musician would select for concert perform- violin, A-minor, Vieuxtemps; Symphony No. lin D, 
ance, as it is wholly subjective in character, Dvorak. Mr. Otto Roth will be the colotst. 

The excerpts from Massenet’s sacred drama | | 

of “Marie Magdelena” was sung with a aan — 


accompaniment of pianoforte, owing to the 
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————>>—>—=z**—*ahs*—es«———E_EE toral symphony remains the beginning of by. a 


‘ ‘‘programme-music,’’ as it remains the 

MUSICAL MATTERS, | | greatest example ‘of its school, Here 

Thé Symphony Concert Saturday Night— | the laity have. something tangible 
Mrs. Wyman as Soloist. | the call of the cuckoo, the quail, the 


“ys nightingale, areso real that there js no 
ents . re Fao pari oe hy “ me | possibility of dilating with the wrong emo. 


; ‘vere | tion. This musical poultry yard, . the 
at c@tadian ieee me Sees apes bg weakest thing in any of the nine sympho- 
Sterndale Bennett is not exactly a name | 7/08), Was as usual applauded to the echo ; 
to conjure with inthis Wagnerian epoch, and if the passage did not deserve it, at 


1 least the performance did, for it was an 
v sé T ¢ 9 . . . a i 4 * 
ites hak eee a pane intelligent, straightforward reading, with- 


at Tae : out any attempt to sensationalize in an 
which in literature is tound in vers de | : ; 
‘gepesr , : manner. Indeed the plavi , 
Societé. ‘The work was suave from begin- piaying of the village 


; bandin the scherzo was too refined, and 
| ning to end, and it was evident that Ben- | the oboe gave the bagpipe-like dance with 
| nett. rather than Gade, deserved the title misplaced sweetness. But the bassoon 
| ” Fr Satis 
of “Mrs. Mendelssohn. ; Was as comical as necessary (the tipsy 
_ Mrs. Walter C. Wyman was the soloist, ‘bassanist is one of the ..shvest 
and sang two very thankless SONEG, PFOV~ | i kes ever perpetrated in  musie) | 
ing her artistic powers by winning a double ‘and the wonderful development of 
pee after eg Pa them. ae ene La a single bar of the chief theme of the | 
aptive’ is not very singa ©. MUSiC; BOE) buat movement was made as clear as could | 
_ does the sensuous laaguor which pervades be wished. ‘The storm wae well per. | 
it ane Aerts ee to the See formed, also, the especially deep phrases, | 
| ris a he arm soggy 3 ae re ¢ stiigd below the compass of the four-stringed | 
| as a a. S eh at eflacte’ ct ia contrabass, making their due effect, the | 
ute, an om ae ve phe Ie “na ‘4 7 sf piping of the wind on the piccolo and the 
| panei : ie es of cymbals rig 458 | first rift in the clouds, represented on the 
num cannot but impress even the non- flute, being noticeable features, ‘Thera 
musician. Itis not every singer who waald have been many storms in the musical 
choose prt @ number, in which perpen s repertoire ; indeed, one can find the earliest 
triumph is achieved must be shared with the specifien of this school in ancient Athens 
orchestra, but it is pleasant to record that Dorian, on being asked to hear is 
B : ? *,¢ ¢ ’ 7 
Mrs. W yman sang not only with the moat representation of a storm at sea, upon the 
beautiful quality of tone, but with a “cae Kithaya, said ut its conclusion, “I have 
ity of intonation in the difficult an | heard/ better tempests in a pot of boiling 
strange modulations, anda steady surety water”? but from Haydn’s storm in 
of phrasing that proved her a good musi- | 


Th hich li : epee *’ to St. Saens tornado in 
page Sn ne Aig qualities were shov “Nhe Deluge,” from Bach’s “Ye Light- 
in the Massenet aria which 


nings, ye Thunders!”’ to the prelude to— 
the programme, and which was 


; . “Die Walkiire,’’ there is not a truer pic- 
piano EE HD a pt (Mr. Max 


; ture of nature in her wild moods than this 
the piano) which of course robbed theNyork | one of that lover of nature—Beethoven, 


of one of its chief charms—the orchestva-— The f 
' , | 1e fact that the composer neglected the 
mon. the scherzo by Mr. Otto Floershei Kaglish horn is well known (he used it but 


. Eheeeae et? me pags achsinpecmave = once in all his life, in the woodwind trio, 
e Cvation played here a year ago, op. Si, and even here it is not quite sure 


had a languid ‘beauty chick coxteadnig | whethor he had this instrument in saledy 
well with the élel wade style | #n¢ therefore the clarinet takes the part 
f 7 hicf "ah pping d te of the shepherd’s pipe. an instrument 
Sela ‘ells = aka " emeavar The whieh | vouumans ,, ('Manfred”’), SOs: 
f the oboe in the chief theme and the | *n! (‘William Pell overture) and Wag- | 
Sa ee te ene Onig ner (**Tannhauser’’) have all represented | 


pizzicati, gave an energetic style to the by English; horn, but the elarinet becomes 
beginning which reminded of Berlioz, ancl | prominent enough, and aot only here, but 
the whole work seemed more in the French | in the difficnlt passages of the second 
school than the other compositions of this movement, was admirably played. The 
talented New Yokrer. It was amusicianly Feench horn, too, was excellently handled, 


and worthy number. Programme musie dnd fo fect the horne arean a | 
good a depart- 
has always a charm for the public beyond ment as any in our orchestra. The mani. 


“ $6 19 : bb 
anything that the so-called ‘‘pure’’ music fast improvement over the reading and ver.’ | athe el 
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can offer, and in spite of Bach’s concerto, formance of the symphony of the preced. Wore | ii | 

Set loved brother,” <' ee een OF ae : nowt | | ita 
Pnbioethng: py ala a edie the cluck. 128 Concert gives cause np ee cae } 
40ouIs ©, Enson, | 

ling of a hen was imitated on the spinet 
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MUSICAL AND OTHERWISE. 
T. Thomas seems to be on the 
Ee. po lee from the success a tag the ae 


‘| Yor 


Lyceum Hall concerts. 


— et yee 


If Mr. Higginson’s orchestra would give sim- 


as | ilar programs in Boston on each Sunday ratell 6 


the Music Hall would be crowded with inte 


gent and attentive listeners at 25 and 50 cents per w bis ao i nphony w ee eat 


seat. In fact, asa German friend of mine re- 
marks, ‘Der vould be more peoples in der as 


could git in.” 


It wouldn’ t be a bad speculation either to give 


Neyer yee 


each Wednesday P. M., 


but down 2 | @ val toa ce 
hat attended the last VYolee.”” “At all events ay 


aap Pe ee Se bite 'f > © Apia pt ny wae 5. itege8 tf re voce 
: pat eth Ltt ran tear Spe made tog 4 ae sys 5 as | ‘pe ner" se ete ¥ cH ‘ 
: : meng sr es The N mer . pei : Ma iy sit si / i ¥ bien f - | aly ole TN) tepid 8 fic owin ne yb: 
| T ae v5. ae va 9: D , yg ari os ££, a sag sh - ¥ - xy me 3) ; n Cc At eat , a1 al im ; 
“. oret ptive Dip od aes 00 Rev eree | eS wl’ 6 ee Tinely det mies 
Se . oe . - pai n 
sh enzo" Fete tee eens AO teed Fioersh um f Ben> concert next week, and on the er ov 
és _...... | Saturday, Mare e follow 
pesto ors, o “g teal BABE Massenet ‘be played: Brahms’s “Tragic Overt 
; iony No. 6.........Beethoven} Vieuxtemps’ violin concerto, A minor (Mr. 
‘The Naiads” is one of the most classical! Roth) and the Dvorak Sym mpnony te in 
productions of the English school of composi- 


tion, and one which is certain toremaininthe | Mrs. Jack Gardner’s visit to — York. is 


repertory of symphony concert institutions | now said to have been solely to see Car-: 


another generation at least. If the influence - -mencita dance in Chase’s studio, where a 
of Mendelssohn is very strongly felt at times, | few choice spirits were regaled with a pri- 


‘this is excusable and not objectionable, and | ; 
‘compared with much of the more moderf vate view of the little “Spanish dancer. 


| English music the work is a masterpiece. The 


A Bae 


symphony concert,and did not look unusually 


ee 


Mrs. Gardner was back in her place in the 


‘musical can make a pow-wow over such untune- 


: : : struggle with Delibes and Meyerbeer at the last post aes 


listeners were not mates. 


| wax for resining their bows. ‘his enables weil LS ery aa | 


~~ land leave nothing but noise for dispensation. 
_ |The conductor, critics and the audience seem to } 4.) 


‘lthe human animal. That old rebel “yell” used | Bertio: we 8 
~\to carry the “Johnnies’’ along lively until they [aria- a ny ronan 
‘| struck something more solid. 


Oe oi th be a good i ea to have a censorial bureau at- 
Rane f oh Se to the Music Hall and pass all crit- |}, 
- \jeal “copy” through its hands for regulation be- the 


our wealthy benefac- ence yess te Sy spe 


‘playing of the violins throughout. wa: 
ton ing ton laea 


quistie, and the whole work was played 
“with the greatest daintiness, delicacy and 
grace. It wasa remarkably perfect reading, 
Mrs. Walter CU. Wyman was the soloist, and 
i teat a she more than fulfilled all” the enthusiastic 
16 aC te a . things which have been said about her singing. 
It is strange how an audience supposed to be eterno ak ren fered. ihe ce oe The voice itself 1s unusually beautiful; full, 
Be on Ay Dem people, a ie. Bt storm, followed by-that warm and rich and with a remarkable com- 
heantitu © indi dicating ’ pass, add to this lovely voice a most thorough | 


then iving and 

mpest, were sete t ide Rout a j‘and finished vocal training in the best French 

Young People’s concert. It would seem under (break, thus odaine to the effect an school and you have the material with which 
this artist is equipped. But 1t too often hap- 


the circumstances that the ears of most of the eee Kotte ote rt bitsie sand 3 , 
| | vens that singers with beautiful, well-trained 


odin t 
a grandest 
ae acs i voices are not musically intelligent, and here 
alads, again Mrs. Wyman is possessed of great advan- 
tages, for she isan artist to her finger tips, 
and it seems second nature to her thoroughly 
to understand the works of the French 
school of composition.. A singer who would 
rather sing for art’s sake than merely to make 
an ¢lifectis a decided vara avis in our day, 
‘but Mrs. Wyman, in giving the Boston 
audience an opportunity again to hear Ber- 
lioz’s little masterpiece, “La Captive,” gave 
proof that she does not seek the ephemeral 
| applause which follows a high note ora bril- 
‘liant scale, but rather the solid artistic ap- 
_ preciation which is sure to be accorded to the 
‘beautiful rendering of a beautiful work. She 
Sang the reverie ina most delightful fashion 
/and was warmly applauded. But she was 


Beret 
' fo rmanees 


ey eee 


ful singing as Mile. DeVere presented in her 


eee ye 


A certain so-called he cuss, one of the rad- 
d to remark the 
other day tha 
| turned on to the “doling wire of the , 
orchestra the fiddJers have used ac editor. 0 oF ie 
to scrape all the tone out of their instruments ae York 3 a re Se aie Piany aoe ee Te Re the 
and. eee PAN y number, ‘and f ae er Yren- 
| be correspondingly happy and enthusiastic. Its |. 7 was Hive Wert | 
| funny i an exhilareting effect noise has upon |: ae “aide 
! acca tere oe a 
D ranesk have not. 
By the way, talking about critics—wonldn't it | Marg 


nt Tatas tic en ncor 'Massenet aria, which was sung in an 
| , is 2 ‘almost perfect fashion. A sweet 
eer eee he ‘sodapoedia —_— , oO “tg ach aae ne sol rich iitae and an artistic sects Be 
In the sweet by and oy ape Pel os ‘ag re symphony iste rh eee Nok. ore Saeee of the work in hand—what more could the 
who have earned 4 Lar ver innings. Not yet, most hypercritical listener desire? ‘The very | 
oe rong po have still two or three more crit- s ohyasene rginprangy ‘. ith which Mrs. Wyman was 
iesto hear from. ‘There is no knowing what is os lass shan tite Beaton saulic 1) ta very aaa 
; o her tha n ic very ela 
boiling within them, that may, like Vesavina, to see her back again in the festival week of 


t forth at any moment. the Handel and Haydn society. 
wae te RA Mr. Floersheim’s scherzo is quite a charm- 


If the eruption partakes of palaver in sufficient vite dares | Sn efhastive. He suoue a tone 
uantities, then follows the lava, for the vanity appreciation for. the various delicate and. 
of even the sturdy Teuton is not reat eo Pa dainty orchestral effects, and his. work is. 
: nationa or (3) essentialiy me ic. e rs rio seem 
ia fae aioe o wile Zt ey Oe to help calm. its rather more in the nature of a waltz than one 
: t it has a heart throbbing somewhere 


- would expectin asymphonic scherzo, but the 
| under gomeone’s jacket, and the gentle re second trio is eminently appropriate, It is: 
‘| to the rale may be among Us. | 


to be hoped that we may have an opportunity 


fore publication ? 


Lot judging Mr. Floersheim’s qualifications as . % 
composer in some longer sustained effort. The that life has to offer, and therefore the unex- © 


| 


' demoralized by the experience. This Car- 
mencita is the rage of New York,and as 
she dances where the four hundred do not 
frequent, why the dancer has had to come 
to the four hundred. She has—on the 
paniot—danced in some of the most refined 
‘atmospheres that New York knows, and 
Sargent, who has put such a deal of blue 
blood on canvas, is doing the dancing girl, 
petticoats and all. In the meantime every 
one over here is wondering how soon Mrs. 


Jack will be giving a seance in which Car- 


mencita shall figure. 


Apropos of Mrs. Gardner, it is said that 
a couple of weeks ago a gentleman was 


calling on her and told her of a very clever | 


artist who was then performing at the 


Boston Theater in a variety show. His_ 


enthusiasm was so great that Mrs. Gardner 
was determined to see the artist. It was 
Saturday, the closing day of the show, and 
she did not wish to lose the symphony 
concert. Possibly she thought the orches- 
tra would miss her, as very likely it would, 


for if there is one seat in Music Hall at ~ 
which a more universal glance is cast than » 


at any other it is that which the leader of 


) the fast set occupies. She was equal to 
‘heard to even greater advantage in the the emergency. She ordered her carriage 


and drove at once to the theater. There 
she saw the manager, explained her wish, 


requested that the performance in question 
‘should be delayed as long as_ possible. 
‘That was easily arranged. The place of 
‘the artist on the program was simply 
,Changed. Mrs. Gardner went to the sym- 
;|phony. She left the hall just ahead of the 
,;crowd, and with the aid of a policeman— 
‘and she is a woman whom every one abets 
—she reached her carriage, and drove at’ |} | = 
once to the theater, where she arrived in) |), 


season to hear the desired performance. 


Without a question the society leader en- ~ 9) 9) 


joyed that more than anything else in the 
week, for when.a woman has all that rank 
and wealth can give her, a novelty is all 


pected is the dearest thing in living. 
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MUSICAL AND OTHERWISE. 


: 
| T. Thomas seems to be on the 1 p-wave just 
| now, judging from the success atten: ing the New 
| York Lyceum Hall concerts. ‘e 


ye yee 


If Mr. Higginson’s orchestra would give sim- | 
ilar programs in Boston on each Sunday evening 
the Music Hall would be crowded with intelli- 
gent and attentive listeners at 25 and 50 cents per 

‘seat. In fact, asa German friend of mine re- 
marks, ‘Der vould be more peoples in der as 
could git in.”’ 

ed 


It wouldn‘t be a bad speculation either to give 
a Young People’s concert each Wednesday P. M., 
judging from the crowd that attended the last 
one. Here’s your chance, our wealthy benefac- 
tor, to give to the large class who are roped out on 
Friday pv. mM. and Saturday night because they 
‘haven’t the ducats to enable them to bid at the 
sale or to satisfy the graspings of the ticket spec- 
ulator. | 
Ny eye 


It is strange how an audience supposed to be 
musical can make a pow-wow over such untune- 
ful singing as Mlle. DeVere presented in her 
struggle with Delibes and Meyerbeer at the last 
Young People’s concert. It would seem under 
the circumstances that the ears of most of the 
listeners were not mates. 


ay ee ee 


A certain so-called cynical cuss, one of the rad- 
ical critics of Boston, was heard to remark the | 
other day that since the Nikisch juice has been 
turned on to the trolley wire of the Symphony 
‘orchestra the fiddJers have used shoemakers’ 
_wax for resining their bows. ‘his enables them 
‘to scrape all the tone out of their instruments 


The conductor, critics and the audience seem to 
be correspondingly happy and enthusiastic. It’s 
funny what an exhilarating effect noise has upon 
the human animal. That old rebel ‘‘yell used 
to carry the “Johnnies” along lively until they 
struck something more solid. 

aed 


By the way, talking about critics—wouldn't it 
‘be a good idea to have a censorial bureau at- 
tached to the Music Hall and pass all crit- 
ical ‘‘copy” through its hands for regulation be- 
fore publication ? 

ay ee 


In the sweet by and by perhaps the composers 
who have earned a position that seems to be de- 
nied them may have their innings. Not yet, 
however, for we have still two or three more crit- 

‘iesto hear from. ‘There is no knowing what is 
boiling within them, that may, like Vesuvius, 
‘burst forth at any moment. 

——ee eye 


f the eruption partakes of palaver in sufficient 

- ceainion, then follows the lava, for the vanity 

of even the sturdy Teuton is not Impervious to 

the dulcet tongue. It may be national for the 

tribe to kick a wife down stairs to help calm its 

agitation, but it hasa heart throbbing somewhere 

under someone’s jacket, and the gentle exception 


| to the rule may be among Us. 


ee 


| 
and leave nothing but noise for dispensation. : d happy number, and 
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An enthusiastic admirer of the piece and of 
Beethoven exclaimed, after the fine rendition 
of Saturday evening, “‘And the man who wrote 
this symphony was deaf!” It expressed at great 
deal, and we are always reminded when we 
hear this composition of the remark of an old 
and experienced instructor in music 
that ‘“‘Beethovern was on the top of a 
mcuntain in his writings for instruments, 
but down in the valley in writings for the 
voice.” At all events, we seldom see an audi- 
ence follow asymphonv more closely than dur- 
ing its performance. The orchestra evidently 
felt the sympathy of the audience in the work 


and its rendition, and Mr. Nikisch’s interpreta- 
tion has not been surpassed by any former per- 
formances of this symphony. Great applause 
grested him after «ach movement, and it would 
ea difficult matter tosay which of them was 
the most exquisitely rendered. The three clos- 
ing movements, representing the gathering of 
the country people, the storm, followed by that 
beautiful passage indicating thanksgiving and 
rest after the tempest, were given withouta 
break, thus adding to the effect and DER 
the whole symphony _into a harmonious an 
symmetrical whole. Great praise is due the 
orchestra and conductor for one of the grandest 
interpretations of any work given this season. 

Sterndale Bennett’s Overture, **'‘The Naiads,”’ 
wasin harmony with the symphony, The gen- 
tle melody, the leading idea Which is heard 
through the entire overture, and of which the 
audience never wearies, is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and was an appropriate opening number. A 
scherzo, by Oito Floersheim, the editor of the 
New York Musical Courier, was given for the 
first time in Boston, and it pay to be a bright 

it was capitally ren- 
dered, 

The soloist was Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, con- 
tralto, who gave a reverie, ‘La Captive” by 
Berlioz, with orchestral accompaniment, and an 
aria from “ Marie Magdelene,” by Massenet. 
Mrs. Wyman sang last year at these concerts, 
but her appesrances have not been frequent in 
this city. Both of these selections were given 
an artistic and sympathetic _rendering—the 
reverie, especially, being well suited to her yoice 
and the accompaniment was finely scored and 
beautifully played. The aria served to show 
the remarkable range of her voice, and she re- 
ceived a very enthusiastic encore, which was 
fully deserved. ‘There is no symphony this 
week. Otto Roth is to be the soloist at the next 
coucert, giving a concerto by Vieuxtemps. The 
symphony is to be Dvorak’s No. 1, 
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| Overture—‘‘The Naiads’’W. Sterndale Bennett 


rather sing for art’s sake than merely to make 
an eifectis a decided vara avis in our day, 


_audience an opportunity again to hear Ber- 


lioz’s little masterpiece, ‘La Captive,” gave 
proof that she does not seek the ephemeral 


rich voice and an artistic understanding 


| very clever and effective. _ 
appreciation for the various delicate and once to the theater, where she arrived in 
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Pee... J | TONY CONCERT. ~ Pee serene che ob ply beauti <i USpe 
Pg EN ee es a ce ee. Rae ee ee cea ee Z, eo res § se aye Mm 
P ahi most delightful concert, and this‘ by Mr. Santet) aud the grand ‘stare sone « 
‘time of exactly the right length and with a| were magnificently rendered; and the pea e- 
carefully balanced programme: ey t - close was as flowing and graceful as possi- | 
ble. Those a'rabilious objectors who assume. 
a Captive” —Reverie tor contratto and beforehand tat everything Mr. Nikiscn does | 
ne Creed Soe roe a lioz | Will be wrong were doubiless disgusted, but | 
MDDBEEO. «ss 6 ics cs aa,bea < Otb0 Blow es LOZ | the public was simply delighted. There will 
Wiret time. fsheim | be no concert next week, and on the following 
Aria from ‘Marie Magdelene”’...... Massenet Saturday, March 29, the following programme 


Pastoral Symphony No. 6. Beethoven| Wien ro ee cel een peers Overmen 
+ ee ets Bi ov oma: en; Vieuxtemps’ violin concerto, A mi 
The Naiads” is one of the most classical! Roth) and the Dvorak Symphony in Noe 


productions of the English school of composi- ARTHUR WELD. 
tion, and one which is certain to remain in the Mrs. Jack Gardner’s visit to New York is 


P, 


'repertory of symphony concert institutions W sai 
| now said to hav » Car- 
| another generation at least. If the influence e Deen solely to seo Cel 


mencita dance in Chase’s studio, where a 
few choice spirits were regaled with a pri- 
vate view of the little Spanish dancer. 
Mrs. Gardner was back in her place in the 


of Mendelssohn is very strongly felt at times, 
this is excusable and not objectionable, and 
compared with much of the more modern 
English music the work is a masterpiece. The 


playing of the violins throughout was ex-. , , rt 
quisite, and the whole work was played demoralized by the experience. ‘This Car- 


with the greatest daintiness, delicacy and | Mencita is the rage of New York, and as 
grace. It wasa remarkably perfect reading, | she dances where the four hundred do not 
Mrs. Walter C. Wyman was the soloist, and | frequent, why the dancer has had to come 
she more than fulfilied all the enthusiastic | to the four hundred. 
things which have been said abouthersinging, quiet—danced in some of the most refined 


| The voice itself 1s unusually beautiful; fuli,' atmospheres that New York knows, and 
warm andrichand with a remarkablecom- Sargent, who has put such a deal of blue | | 


pass, add to this lovely voice a most thorough blood on canvas, is doing the dancing girl, 
and finished vocal training 1n the best French } petticoats and all. In the meantime every 
school and you have the material with which ‘one over here is wondering how soon Mrs. 
this artist 18 equipped. But 1t too often hap- Jack will be giving a senna in which Car- 
pens that singers with beautiful, well-trained | mencita shall fi cure 

voices are not musically intelligent, and here x 
again Mrs. Wyman is possessed of great advan- 
tages, for she is an artist to her finger tips, 
and it seems second nature to her thoroughly 
to understand the works of the French 
school of composition. A singer who would 


Apropos of Mrs. Gardner, it is said that 
a couple of weeks ago a gentleman was 
calling on her and told her of a very clever 
artist who was then performing at the 
Boston Theater in a variety show. His 
enthusiasm was so great that Mrs. Gardner 
was determined to see the artist. It was 
Saturday, the closing day of the show, and 
she did not wish to lose the symphony 


applause which follows a high note ora briJ. | CO9Cert- Possibly she thought the orches- 
liant scale, but rather the solid artistic ap- | t'@ would miss her, as very likely It would, 
preciation which is sure to be accorded tothe | for if there is one seat in Music Hall at 
beautiful rendering of a beautiful work. She | Which a more universal glance is cast than 
Sang the reverie in a most delightful fashion | at any other it is that which the leader of 
and was warmly applauded. But she was the fast set occupies. Sh 
heard to even greater advantage in th eg e€ was equal to 
M: - ge in the; the emergency. She ordered her carriage 
assenet aria, Which was sung in anj:sand d : 
almost perfect fashion. A sweet melody, ¢ ! GROVE OS ORO: 50 Se PeOeNee.: Soe 
; ys & she saw the manager, explained her wish, 
requested that the performance in question 


most apnea ‘yet desire? ‘The very -~ce gl 4 i up al a Th a pero 
warm applause with which Mrs. Wyman was Spr peer eit. ; € 0 
greeted at the close was surely an assurance the artist on the program was _ simply 


to her that the Boston public will be very glaq Changed. Mrs. Gardner went to the sym- 
to see her back again in the festival week of ;Phony. She left the hall just ahead of the 


the Handel and Haydn society Crowc - : 

-" hd . ’ . wd —— 
_ Mr. Floersheim’s scherzo is quite a charm- easel a srs wien sae oo of a policeman 
ing little work, and its instrumentation is Sa woman whom every one abets 


He shows a keen ~—She reached her carriage, and drove at 


but Mrs. Wyman, in giving the Boston 


of the work in hand—what more could the 


dainty orchestral effects, and his work is gaac. : 
suantialiy inelodic. The first trio eseamse’ 02200 to hear the desired performance. 


rather more in the nature of a waltz than one Without a question the society leader en- 


would expectin asymphonic scherzo, but the joyec ’ j qj 
second trio is eminently appropriate, It is Joyea ym ied a van dese apt gt 
to be hoped that we may have an opportunity , when a woman has all that rank 


of judging Mr. Floersheim’s qualifications as a and wealth can give her, a novelty is all 
composer in some longer sustained effort. The that life has to uffer, and therefore the unex- 
pected is the dearest thing in living. 
ap OO 


ially tha’| | 


symphony concert,and did not look unusually | 


She has—on the || 
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Berean ‘ots ; not. on nly 
strum when " con 
Lhe ‘em of st b 
act nuance oO avery "passage. 
very well at rehearsals; at th 
It is calculated to make the judicious grieve. 
nthe wholethe Lei ipzig theatre mosaieted 
‘itself well, though it came within ] 
“measurable ‘distance of Dresden I cannot for 
* moment admit. 

There is food for reflection in the remarks 
quoted above that Conductor Paur tries by 
means of bodily econtortions to indicate the 
exact nuance of every passage. 


his legsina knot when the string are to 


* sale | 


ly vi 

cy : 

"yas “te. 7 ¢ 
ae e sled 
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This is all 


execute a sforzando; join elhows behind his | 


back at an approaching tutti for the brass; 
_@lose both eyes and turn his face heav’n- 
wardas the oboe coos amorously to the 
clarinet, or execute a somersault when the | 
cheek of the tuba ede warningly e@x- 
Babe ‘ot en a fff? Is this. then the 

aS of” delssolin, of of Scl umann and 
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THE TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 


= W.Sterndule Bennett......Overture, “The Naiads’’ 

Berlioz...... ...Revery tor Contralto, ‘La Captive” 

| Otto Floersheim.............--Scherzo for Orchestra 
(First time in Boston.) 

|Massenet.... ......-Aria, trom **Marie Mugdelene”’ 

| Beethoven..........++++. Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral) | 


The program of last Saturday was a mild | 
sedative, if not a somniferous potion. Bey 


‘The first number was an amiable Overture by| =. 


| an amiable Englishman, a rare combination, as 
difficult to find as the mandragora which 
pines. : 

The English have had one great composer,— | 
they have had several musicians who 
Among them was Stern- 
of Mendelssohn 


. ee composition. is known ‘to the that he imitated his musical dress and copied his | 

requenters of the symphonies as. well, perhaps, musical gait. i) aaa 

a y part that is put on the programme. The cup which he gives you to drink is the}; = 
| a pemiecmectr admirer of the piece and of familiar brew of Mendelssohn recommended for; . | 
Beethoven exclaimed, after the fine rendition family use. 


at aces fe evening, “And the man The Naiads are English Naiads and they} ~~ 
| y was deat!” It mieiiied whereas frolic in bathing suits; for, according to the Rev. | ty on Bas 
are always reminded when we Mr. Haweis music and morals should always go © ce 
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nd aa instructor. in , anusic is the water of the Thames; it is not the Rhine 
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, of Wagner, it is not the pellucid play-ground of | 

\the fair beings seen in the dreams of Von 

| Weber. 
Still this Overture of Bennett is agreeable; it |} 

soothes; it aids and does not disturb digestion. | 
‘The other orchestral numbers were a Scherzo 


down: in the valley mn writings for the 
poloe." At an. events, we seldom see an audi-; 


| formance. The orchestra evidently by Otto Floersheim and the Pastoral Sym-| 
he syimpatl vot the audience in the work! phony. These numbers, as well as the Overture | 
rendition, and Mr, Nikisch’s interpreta- were well played by the orchestra. ! 
SSE wits ny a ap per-, At the risk of offending the sensitive souls who | 
aud ol look upon Mr. Nikisch as a musical Messiah 
oe sent to us from Leipsic for our salvation, it may | 
Fas | be said that the last movement of the symphony } © — 
| \ was taken so slowly that it dragged; the second | — 
af movement might have been a shade faster ; andinf = = 
ry a |, the scherzo the hold of the first violins and trumpet Ret) 
ee cake a wus exaggerated and theatrical. Asa whole it; “() ) 
ious and was exceedingly well play2d; nor should the 
;| admirable work of Mr, Sautet and the first bas- 
dest 800n be passed by unnoticed. Se ae ara 
Lined Mrs. Waiter C. Wyman was the soloist. She} 977 
sang ‘‘La Captive” by Berliuz and an aria from | 9 7) 
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| rarely seen an auditoriunt se well adapted to 
its purpose. The ibid. compro yuite out of, 


tra was weak? 


ht, but by astupid cor 

ductor is pr minently vis: te  orches- 

: strings but otherwise splen- 
did. Herr ~Kupeilmeister-Paur knows the 
score (‘Die Walkiire’’) by heart, but is too de- 
monstrative. He not only shows every in- 
strument when to come in, but by the weird 
contortions of his body, tries to indicate the 
exact nuance of every passage. ‘I'his is all 
very wellat rehearsals; at the performance 
it is calculated to make the judicious grieve. 
On the whole the Leipzig theatre acquitted 
itself well, though that it came within 
measurable distance of Dresden I cannot for 
a moment admit. 

There is food for reflection in the remarks 
quoted above that Conductor Paur tries by 
means of bodily contortions to indieate the 
exact nuance of every passage. Does he tie 
hislegsina knot when the string are to 
execute a sforzando; join elhows behind his 
back at an approaching tutti for the brass: 
close both eyes and turn his face heav’n- 
ward as the oboe coos amorously to the 
clarinet, or execute a somersault when the 
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st time in Boston, and it proved to be a br 
and happy number, and it was capitally. ; 
The soloist was Mrs. Walter C. Wy 


“tralto, who gave a reverie, “La 
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]ceived a very enthusiastic encore, which — 


-concert, giving a concerto by Vieuxtem 


Berlioz, with orchestral accompani “anda: 
aria from “ Marie Magdelene,” ‘by - assenet, - 


Mrs. Wyman sang last year at these concerts. 


but her appearances have not been frequent in. 
this city. Both of these selections were ry en 
an artistic and sympathetic rendering—the 
reverie, especially, being well suited to her voice. | 
and the accompaniment was finely scored and - 
beautifully played. The aria served to show 
the remarkable range of her voice, and sh a ‘e- 
fully deserved. ‘There is no symphon ‘aoe 
week. Otto Roth is to be the soloist at the next 
ps. : c. ; 
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syinphony is to be Dvorak’s No. 1, . 


Music. 


THE TWENTIETH SYMPHONY CONCERT.— 


W.Sterndule Bennett Overture, **The Nuiads’’ 
Berlioz...... ...Revery tor Contralto, ‘La Captive” 


; Otto Floersheim......ee.66. --- Scherzo for Orchestra 


(First time in Boston.) 
Massenct.... ......-Aria, trom **Marie Mugdelene”’ 


cheek of the tuba player warningly ex- | Beethoven..... oseeeeeee, Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral) 


pands towards a fff? Is this. then the 
Leipzig of Mendelssohn, of Schumann and 


pi Nikisch ?’ 


‘ DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concert. . 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony has been 
given an interpretation nearly every season of 
the Music Hall concerts, so that the beauty of 
this remarkable composition is known to the 
frequenters of the symphonies as well, perhaps, 
as any number thatis put on the programme. 


The program of last Saturday was a aild 


sedative, if not a somniferous potion. 


The first number was an amiable Overture by 


‘an amiable Englishman, a rare combination, as 


difficult to find as the mandragora’ which 
‘sings. 


i 


An enthusiastic admirer of the piece and of 
Beethoven exclaimed, after the fine rendition | 
of Saturday evening, ‘And the man who wrote. 
this symphony was deaf!” It expressed at great 
deal, and we are always reminded when we 
hear this composition of the remark ofan old. 
and experienced instructor in music 
that “Beethoven was on the top of a' 
mountain in his writings for instriments, 
but down in the valley in writings for the 
voice.” Atall events. we seldom see an audi-; 


| ence follow asymphonyv more closely than dur- 
ing its performance. ‘The orchestra evidently 


felt the sympathy of the audience in the work 


and its rendition, and Mr. Nikisch’s interpreta- 
tion has not been surpassed by any former per- 
formances of this symphony: Great applause 
greeted him after cach POVSRREES and it would 
a difficult matter to say which of them was 
the most exquisitely rendered. The three clos- 
ing movements, representing the gathering of 
the country people, the storm, followed by that. 
beautiful passage indicating thanksgiving and 
rest after the tempest, were given without a 
reak, thus adding to the effect and bringing 
the whole symphony into a harmonious and 


‘symmetrical whole. Great praise is due the. 


orchestra and conductor for one of the grandest 
interpretations of any work given this season. 


The English have had one great composer,— 
Purcell; they have had several musicians who 
wrotz ‘tpretty” music. Among them was Stern- 
dale Bennett, who was so fond of Mendelssohn 
that he imitated his musical dress and copied his 
musical gait. 

The cup which he gives you to drink is the | 


familiar brew of Mendelssohn recommended for | 


family use. | 
The Naiads are English Naiads and they 


'frolic in bathing suits; for, according to the Rev. 


Mr. Haweis music and morals should always go 
hand in hand. ‘The water in which they float 
is the water of the Thames: it is not the Rhine 
of Wagner, it is not the pellucid play-ground of 
the fair beings seen in the dreams of Von 
Weber. | 

Stiil this Overture of Bennett is agreeable; it | 
svothes; it aids and does not disturb digestion. 

‘The other orchestral numbers were a Scherzo 
by Otto Floersheim and the Pastoral Sym- 
phony. ‘These numbers, as well as the Overture 
were well played by the orchestra. 

At the risk of offending the sensitive souls who 
look upon Mr. Nikisch as a musical Messiah 
sent to us from Leipsic for our salvation, it may 
be suid that the last movement of the symphony 
was taken su slowly that it dragged; the second 
movement might have been ashade faster; and in 
the scherzo the Liold of the first violins and trumpet 
wus exaggerated and theatrical. Asa whole it 
was exceedingly well play2d; nor should the 
admirable work of Mr. Sautet and the first bas- 
soon be passed by unnoticed. 

Mrs. Walter C. Wyman was the soloist. She 


sang ‘‘La Captive” by Berlioz and an aria from 
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an has a ple sing pas ut pads 

erable skill. At times, however, there is a nasal | 

b eeaaiey which offends; and she has a trick of | 
~ attacking high notes with an upward slide that | 
ig disagieeable and amateurish. She sang her | 
~ gelectionswithont emotion, bringing to mind the | 
singer mentioned by Hesychius, upon whose Lips 
cle formed as he sang. She was heartily ap- 


- plauded. 


ie A facetious person states that when Mr. | 
Gericke was engaged Mr. Nikisch had even ie 3 
then been approached by Mr. Higginson, | | v ol ice Ne 


and that he had said thatif the American Bs oa fe isy ore 


ve hese ed 


= would get some one to train the or- } | Re 
‘chestra fora few years and get it into beau- ‘ gel 
ful shape he would come over and take é hor 8 a 
charge of it. afterwards, and that Mr. Ger- a 
Icke was engaged for that purpose. 


————_ 


| This impossible fabrication has found a 
home in the breasts of some Bostonians, 


’ 


who suggest that if Mr. Higginson had | ovelty E 
| , Om DOS e1 


been clever he would have had Gericke re- 
- main and drill the audience, and have kept. 
Mr. Nikisch to do the ornamental conduct- 
ling in which he seemed to take so much 
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Meo Com Boston Letter. 


OSTON is more musical than any other city 


| in the United States, New York not excluded. This 


| assertion has been made so frequently that it sounds stale, | 


‘and yet we, with our metropolitan local patriotism, would 
feign deny it, until by an occasional visit to the Hub we are 


forcibly reminded again of its truth. It is not in the num- 


ber of its concerts, nor in the quality of them that New 
York is musically inferior to Boston ; it is in the quality of 
the audiences, their unflagging interest in everything musi- 
cal and their true and unaffected enthusiasm that the latter 
city shows its musical superiority. Take a concert like 
last Saturday’s twentieth Symphony Concert and its preced- 
ing public rehearsal. It rained all Friday and it snowed all 
Saturday. In New York on such unpropitious occasions all 
concert attendance, even that at our six Philharmonic con- 
certs, decreases in number most materially and the atmos- 
phere puts a damper on all musical enthusiasm in listeners 
and performers alike. Not so in Boston. Music Hall last 
Friday afternoon was crowded to overflowing and the ladies 
had to sit even onthe steps of the orchestral platform, a fact 
which I deem detrimental to the sonority of the orchestra 
in a hall of not naturally very good acoustic properties. 
The same state of affairs prevailed on Saturday night,when 


' there was not a vacant seat in the house, and all listened with 
‘closest attention and were not afraid to bestow inte:igent 


applause on conductor, soloist and performers. It must be 
a pleasure to play for such weekly audiences, and the or- 


'chestra showed this fact in the unflagging zeal, minute 


care and yet freedom and sweep with which they played 
each number on the program and which they ‘sustain all 
the season round. No better strings, no better wood wind, 
in fact no better orchestra could be gathered together or is 
in existence to-day than the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and they are united in an artistic and friendly ensemble 
which finds its culmination in the admiration, nay, love 
they bear their conductor, Arthur Nikisch. 

While it is an all too frequent happening in many orches- 
tras in New York that the musicians mentally and even 
openly rebel against their conductor, for whom they possess 
a feeling akin to hostility and quite often of utter disdain, 
and while frictions caused by professional jealousy are of 
but too numerous occurrence here and in other cities, the 


'Boston Symphony Orchestra vie with each other in their 
‘devotion to their conductor and in their obedience and ful- 


fillment of even his slightest wishes and indications, and at 
the same time they are as fraternal, amicable and free 
from jealousy among each other as the members of no 
other orchestra in the world. The result is a perfect en- 
semble and performances superior to which no other city 


can boast of. 


They played last Friday and Saturday W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s refined and ultra Mendelssohnian, ‘‘The Naiads’”’ 
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Massenet’s ‘‘Marie Magdelene.”" — 

Mrs. Wyman has a pleasing voice and consid- 
erable skill. At times, however, there is a nasal 
quality which offends ; and she has a trick of 
attacking high notes with an upward slide that 
is disagieeable and amateurish. She sang her 
selectionswithout emotion, bringing to mind the 
singer mentioned by Hesychius, upon whose lips 
icicles formed as he sang. She was heartily ap- 
plauded. 


A facetious person states that when Mr. 
Gericke was engaged Mr. Nikisch had even 
then been approached by Mr. Higginson, 
and that he had said that if the American 
banker would get some one to train the or: 
chestra fora tew years and get it into beau- 
ful shape he would come over and take 
charge of it afterwards, and that Mr. Ger- 
icke was engaged for that purpose. 


This impossible fabrication has found a 
home in the breasts of some Bostonians, 
who suggest that if Mr. Higginson had 
been clever he would have had Gericke re- 
main and drill the audience, and have Kept 
Mr. Nikisch to do the ornamental conduct- 
ing in which he seemed to take so much 
pride. ; 


A DELIGHTFUL OFFERING. 


Ley 


day, with Mrs. W. C. Wyman as 


| Soloist. 
Beethoven’s beautiful ‘‘Pastoral” sym- 
phony has often been heard in Beston. But 


as respects delicacy, smoothness and com- | 


pleteness of effect the interpretation given 
yesterday by the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, under Mr. Nikisch’s direction, must 
rank as pre-eminent. If ever there were 
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-meritlast eveniug, and its performance was 
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as commendable as its several selections. 
Mrs. Walter G. Wyman of Chicago, whose 
appearance at these coucerts last season will 


be pleasantly recalled, was again the soloist, | 


and chose as her selectio: san aria from Mas- 
seuet’s ‘Maria Magdeleue” aud the revery 
for contralto, ‘La Captive,” bv Ber- 


lioz. ‘Khe singer was =  in- excellent | 


voice, aud again’ gave great satisfaction. 
She displayed rare intelligence, good taste 
and much dramatic strength in the Berlioz 
‘‘Reverie,’”’ and her singing in this charming 
selection was most heartily appreciated by 
the naudience. The really remarkable ranze 
of her voice was shown in the Massenet aria, 
sung witli plano accompaniment, and her in- 
terpretation of tiuis vocal gem chailenged 
criticism. The succéss ot the singer was the 
cause of quite au ovation after each of her 
appearances, and she fully merited all the 
favor shown her. Mr, Otto Floersheim’s 
scherzo for orchestra was the instrumental 
novelty of the evening, and added a most 
enjoyable number t# the season’s repertoire. 
The composer has caught the correct idea in 
the writing of such a movement, for 1t is a 
clever bit of bright mu-ical humor, light, 
dainty and graceful, cleverly orchestrated 
und eminentiy suited to please the listener. 
If this was not made altogether distinct in 
the reading given by Mr. Nikisch, it vouid not 
pe charged to the composer. Mr. Nikisch ap- 
peared to take a somewhat Iserious view of 
the work, and told the musical joke as though 
i, was a solemn statement of fact. It was 
finely playea from the standpoint of the con- 
ductor, and gained the appiause of the audi- 


enee. “Lhe Niaias” overture made a bright | 
opening number, and Mr, Nikisch pave avery | 
commendable performance of the “Pastoral” | 
symphony #s a finale to this well contrasted | 
and happily chusen progranime, The or- | 


chestra makes another tour during the com- 
ing week, and resumes its home cuncerts on 
the 29th inst., when the prugramme will be: 
Bralm’s ‘“Iragie’” overture; Vieuxtemps’ 
concerto for violin, in A minor, and Dvorak’s 


programme music, this master-work must | Symphony No. 1, in D, op. 60. Mr. Otto 
deserve that characterization. All the! Roth will be the soloist, 


colors of the tone-picture are presented with 
the skill of a true artist. Disregarding the 


‘conventional pauses the leader gives the 
third, fourth and closing movements with- 
out a break. The allegro was a delight, 
d the closing measures could not have 
better expressed the great composer’s mind 
and thought. Wek 
rs. Walter C. Wyman, whose singing 1s 
rich and expressive as ever, gave Berlioz’ 
“Captive” revery with much sympathy and 
‘skill. She was scarcely less fortunate with 
the air from Massenet’s ‘Mary Magdalen.” 
After both numbers the contralto was re- 
called very cordially. 2 
Sterndale Bennett’s overture, The 
Naiads,’ charmingly given, opened the 
programme. A very pleastant impression 
was made by the novelty of the concert—a 
scherzo by Otto Fleersheim, the musician 
‘and critic of New York. It is symphonic 
in pire and treatment, anda work that 
wih ease scholastic and amateur alike. 


ere is to be no concert this week. The. 


he orchestra on the 28th inst. 
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Mm eos Boston Letter. 


OSTON is more musical than any other city 

in the United States, New York not excluded. This 
assertion has been made so frequently that it sounds stale, 
and yet we, with our metropolitan local patriotism, would 
feign deny it, until by an occasional visit to the Ilub we are 
forcibly reminded again of its truth. It is not in the num- 
ber of its concerts, nor in the quality of them that New 
York is musically inferior to Boston ; it is in the quality of 
the audiences, their unflagging interest in everything musi- 
cal and their true and unaffected enthusiasm that the latter 
city shows its musical superiority. Take a concert like 
last Saturday’s twentieth Symphony Concert and its preced- 
ing public rehearsal. It rained all Friday and it snowed all 
Saturday. In New York on such unpropitious occasions all 
concert attendance, even that at our six Philharmonic con- 
certs, decreases in number most materially and the atmos- 


phere puts a damper on all musical enthusiasm in listeners 


/and performers alike. Not so in Boston. Music Hall last 


Friday afternoon was crowded to overflowing and the ladies 
had to sit even onthe steps of the orchestral platform, a fact 


which I deem detrimental to the sonority of the orchestra 


‘ina hall of not naturally very good acoustic properties. 


The same state of aftairs prevailed on Saturday night, when 


there was not a vacant seat in the house, and all listened with 


closest attention and were not afraid to bestow inteiligent 


-applause on conductor, soloist and performers. It must be 


a pleasure to play for such weekly audiences, and the or- 
chestra showed this fact in the unflagging zeal, minute 
care and yet freedom and sweep with which they played 
each number on the program and which they sustain all 
the season round. No better strings, no better wood wind, 
in fact no better orchestra could be gathered together or is 
in existence to-day than the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and they are united in an artistic end friendly ensemble 
which finds its culmination in the admiration, nay, love 
they bear their conductor, Arthur Nikisch. 

While it is an all too frequent happening in many orches- 
tras in New York that the musicians mentally and even 
openly rebel against their conductor, for whom they POSs5e5s5 
a feeling akin to hostility and quite often of utter disdain, 
and while frictions caused by professional jealousy are of 
but too numerous occurrence here and in other cities, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra vie with each other in their 
devotion to their conductor and in their obedience and ful- 
fillment of even his slightest wishes and indications, and at 
the same time they are as fraternal, amicable and free 
from jealousy among each other as the members of no 


other orchestra in the world. The result is a perfect en- 


'semble and performances superior to which no other city 


can boast of. 
They played last Friday and Saturday W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s refined and ultra Mendelssohnian, ‘* The Naiads”’ 





‘ ofl : 


overture, with a finish impossible to excel ; they performed > 
the writer’s rather difficult ‘‘Scherzo”’ in a manner that 
made the composer’s heart laugh, and they, obedient to 
Nikisch’s original intentions, gave a reading of Beethoven’s 
‘¢Pastoral’’ symphony that made the ‘‘ grand old man’s”’ 
somewhat threadbare and hackneyed work gain renewed 
interest. Especially was this the case with the soporific 
slow movement, in which the slightly accelerated tempo 
and the subduing of the nauseatingly reiterated twelve- 
eighth accompanying figure created a josan ete change 


from the accepted version, while ‘* The Storm ’’ was played 


with so much forcefulness and dramatic verve that it lost 
. ’”? ? *. . m 

considerable of the ‘*tempest in a teapot’’ quality it nat- 

urally possesses and habitually assumes under- other con- 


ductors. 

| The soloist at this concert was Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, of 
Chicago, a contralto of excellent vocal material and musical 
attainments, subdued, however, by alack of artistic fire and 
the inability of vocal coloring and dramatic feeling and ox- 
pression. She sang Berlioz’s ‘La ( aptive © and an aria 
from Massenet’s **Mary Magdalen,’’ both in excellently 
pronounced French, and the latter musicianly accompanied 
at the piano by Mr. Zach, as the orchestral parts did not 
arrive in time for the performance. 

The lady was well received and enthusiastically ap- 
_plauded, as, in fact, were all the numbers of the states te 
including the novelty, of which latter it 1s most Seishin te 
to the writer to find so unanimously favorable impressions 


of . _— . » @* » « * 1S : 
among the Boston music critics who wrote as follow 


The “Saturday Evening Gazette”’ says: | 

A novelty was a scherzo by Mr, Otto Floersheim, of New SORE. cat . 
bright, cleverly written work, full of genial humor in its gid echt mn 
is now and then quite striking in its harmonies, It has two wires 
characterized by graceful melodiousness, though scarcely in the : — 
scherzo vein, ‘The instrumentation is skillful throughout, and paste 
and interesting in effect. The score is not overcrowded, and the sing. od 
has shown an admirable appreciation of the characteristic pee ; fe 
various instruments, both singly and in combination, It was listened t 
with attention and made a pleasant impression, 


The Boston ‘ Herald” says: 

Mr. Otto Floersheim’s scherzo for orchestra was the ver ghapererns rv 
elty of the evening, and added a most enjoyable — : t eSeoem fe 
répertoire, The composer has caught the correct idea a W “ nie 
such a movement, for it is a clever bit of bright musical humor, Hgnt, 


-minently suite ) please 
dainty and graceful, cleverly orchestrated and eminently suited to] 


the listener. 
, T scrint ?? eave 
The Boston ‘‘ Transcript" says : , es 
, , tea teats 
Mr. Floersheim’s scherzo is a_ pleasing little work, — 7“ 
skill in handling the orchestra, and no little ingenuity 1n the develop , 


~s> . wae ey et i se 
One feels throughout that the composer had to keep hims 


; in; i f the trios, indeed, he | 
hand not to fall into the Strauss waltz vein; in one of the trios, . | 


. ‘? 
i ini : pW : en: but 
gives you something very like a reminiscence of the **‘ Wahlstimm 


i > C > s; it were, you 
although the waltz seems always just round the corner, as it yc 
never quite get into it ! gto | 

ice is ston 
| The only slightly dissenting voice 15 that of the bo 


| « Courier,’? which says: 
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_ The only other orchestral selection besides the symphony was a scherzo 
_ for orchestra, by Otto Floersheim. It isin C minor, and while well defined 
and not without melodic beauty, seems fragmentary and detached when 
thus heard, as if it were a fragment of a symphony of which the rest is 
needed to make clear its relevance and full significance. It was well re- 
ceived, and shows both thought and, in a moderate degree, originality. 
It is well and skillfully scored, 

This criticism loses its value both as to praise and censure 


_when it is remembered that its author, misguided by a slip 


in the program book, gives the tonality of the scherzo as C | 
minor, while in reality it is written in C mayor. ‘The opinion | 


of a music critic who is not able to discern between a major 

and a minor key (especially when the work is so pro- 

-nouncedly written in the major tonality as is this scherzo) is 
not worth considering. It is but due to Louis C. Elson to 
state in this connection that he ceased to be the music critic 
of the Boston ‘Courier ’’ over a week ago, and that it was 
not he (in fact, never could have been he) who made such 
an egregious mistake. 

A pleasure and artistic enjoyment hardly less pro- 
nounced than that of the Symphony concert was afforded 
|me by the fourth chamber concert of that excellent artist, 

pianist and teacher, Carl Baermann, who last Friday 
evening, at Union Hall, in connection with the Kneisel 
String Quartet, performed Rheinberger’s C major piano 
quintet, op. 114, and Schumann’s E flat piano quartet, 
op. 47. It redounds greatly to the credit of Boston and 

| corroborates what I stated at the outset, viz., that the Hub 
is a more musical city than the metropolis, that they have, 
support and appreciate a chamber music organization such 

-as the Kneisel Quartet, the equal of which does not exist 
in New York. They play with a finish, perfect ensemble, 
beauty of tone, absence of scratchiness and altogether 
so musicianly a style that they cannot but give delight to 
cultivated ears. 

The principal charm of their playing, however, lies in the 
circumstance that although each of the participants, 
Kneisel, Roth, Svecenski and Hekking, is a solo artist on his 
own chosen instrument, the fact never obtrudes itself upon 
your attention in that offensive manner so often indulged in 
by other and many times much inferior players, who want 
to make themselves heard at the expense of the ensemble 
and the reading of the composition. 

Of Baermann I do not need to speak either as a musician 
or a pianist ; his reputation is too well known and too firmly 
established to need my commendation. What I want to 
say here, however, and to emphasize it at the same time, is 
that a better, more scholarly and more satisfying reading 
of the ‘‘ Appassionata ’’ sonata I have not heard for many 
a year, and yet it was only last season that Hans von 
Bulow played it here. Baermann for me, however, is the 

Beethoven interpreter par excellence. 

Of the other Boston pianists I met my old friend Carl 
Faelten, who next season will play here the piano concerto 
of the late Louis Maas, which important work he performed 
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with great success at a recent Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concert. Apropos of Maas, Faelten informs me, and it 
gives me great pleasure to publish the fact, that the rumor 
of Mrs. Maas and her children being left in needy circum- 


stances is entirely unfounded, and that per contra Louis | 


Maas left a considerable sum, quite sufficient to supply his 
family’s present and future wants. 

The soloist for the coming concert tour of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is Mrs. Steinbach-Jahn, the well-known 
Leipsic dramatic soprano who is to arrive in this country 
by beginning of May. U. FF, 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


XXI. CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


BRAHMS. TRAGIC OVERTURE. op. 81. 


VIEUXTEMPS. CONCERTO For VIOLIN, in A minor, No. 5, op, 37. 


Allegro non troppo.—Adagio.—Allegro con fuoco. 


DVORAK. SYMPHONY No. 1, in D, op. 60. 


Allegro non tanto._Adagio.—Scherzo (Presto).— 
Allegro con spirito. 


SOLOIST: 
MR. OTTO ROTH. 
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Brahms. . ee tee eee . Tragic Overture, Op. 81 


-Vieuxtemps.............. oer eeereee 


-.Concerto for violin, No. 5 A minor, op 37 


| Dvorak. . -Symphony No. 1in D Major, op. 60 


Asa matter 6f fact these two works are 
both very enjoyable, and the public had no 
need to be afraid of them, but the educational 
onslaughts of the enthusiasts have been: so 
determined and furious that the effects have 
been indeed disastrous: many people shudder 


atthe prospect of hearing Dvorak’s music, 
and the devout cross themselves at the mere. 


mention of Brahms’s name. The Tragic Over- 


ture, by the latter composer, is one of the— 


alas!—too few works from his pen the hear- 


ing of which gives distinct pleasure. It is not 


So replete with musicianly cleverness and gen- 
eral interest as the Academic Overture, but it 
is without doubt a Clear and beautiful compo- 
sition, and when it is so beautifully played, as 
any work is bound tobe by our orchestra, it 
cannot failto please the public. The Vieux- 
temps concerto 1s a light, melodious and re- 


‘fined work of no extraordinary merit, but 


pleasant to the ear. Mr. Roth played it finely, 
and was greeted with loud and prolonged en. 
thusiasm. For so young an artist Mr. Roth’s 


work is of an unusually high character, and 


in a few years he will doubtless have won a 


‘place for himself in the front rank of violinteis 


ti 
‘make it sound well.” and there was never a 


in this Saf 

ith regard to the above-mentioned efforts 
of the Brahms-Dvorak enthusiasts to make 
propaganda for their chosen masters through- 


-vut the world, it is interesting to study the . 


very valuable statistics published every year 


by the “Signale” with pagans to the perform. 


ances of different works in allimportant musi- 
cal centres. -Without going too far inte detail, 
it may be briefly stated that these figures seem 
to show that while the larger works of Dvorak 
are steadily and rapidly growing in favor, the 
Brahms “boom” is practically at a standstill. 
Of course, there are certain of the great works 
of Brahms which are so fine and beautiful that 
they are certain to be repeated many times, 
but there are, unfortunately, too many others 


which the cautious public, having once heard 
_Shem, are apt to avoid with the same. 
| pradance which a _ scalded cat ex- 
iets towards hot water. With Dvorak it is. 


liferent; he certainly has not the technique 
of expression—to wit, counterpoint in all its 
finest niceties and details—that Brahms has. 
but he has twice the originality and about 
four times the invention of his great rival, to 
which must be added a real genius for in- 
strumentation, and this is Brahms’s weakest 
point. R pacnper is in the habit of saying 
to his pas Is:_ ‘Be sure and make your music 
sound well! If you want to write an excep. 


idea, you bave won half the battle you 
|} about the art of co ion; 

egard tO the two men in juestion, 1 
tng sounds well, 

aor 1 | e ear has 
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1s at his best in. 
. - . ; 


blindly admire every note of music which'} i 
Messrs. Brahms and Dvorak haye written, 
The programme was as follows: 


lly original, or even extravagantly new, 
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Tus TWEnty-First SymMPHONY CONCERT, 


Brahms..... seerecceeceeeeess Lragic Overture, Op. 81 
hfn cacnig ig e+eese-eConcerto for Violin, No. 5, in A_ 
i p. 37. | 
Masacabecechaes --Symphony No. I, in D, Op. 0| 


The feature of last Saturday’s concert was the 
appearance of Mr. Otto Roth, violinist, as 
the soloist ot the evening. He is to be 
warmly praised, first, for his selection of the 
Vieuxtemps concerto. ‘The great violinist was 
not only a master of his instrument; he knew 
how to write cunningly for it. He had the gift of 
melody; he was ag conversant with the | 
laws of composition; and his taste was such 
that in writing virtuoso-music, he did not de- 
-scend to triviality. The instrumentation of this | 

; Concerto is a fine example of his skiil and judg- 
,ment. It is never coarse, and while characteris- 
. tic and independent, the fact that a soloist is to 
be heard is never lost sight of. It is indeed a 
work of thought and beauty. And it was 
finely, artistica ly played by Mr. Roth. In these 
days, technique is taken for granted; a man has 
no business to appear before the public unless he 
is able to express his thoughts. Faultless in- 
tonation, full tone, an absolute mastery of diffi-. 
culties, the playing of bravura passages with an 
ease which resembles indifference—these are ex- 
pected and demanded: and from a _ technical 
standpoint, Mr. Roth’s playing was unim- 
peachable. But the hearer demands more than 
this; in the case of Mr. Roth it is a pleasure 
to say that his performance was equally admira. 
ble from the musician’s point of view. His con- 
ception, his phrasing, his use of dynamics,—all | 
thése combined to make his appearance an un- | 
qualified delight. And the modesty of his bear- . 
ing lent a charm, and would have extorted ap- 
plause from the hearers had they not been eager 
to bestow it. 

It is also a pleasure to be able to say that Mr. 
Nikisch was at his best in the wild and untamed 
Symphony of Dvorak. When he leads the music 
of the Bohemian or Hungarian or ultra dramatic 


| school, his very faults seem for the moment vir- 


tues. The symphony itself is in many respects 
a fascinating work. .It abounds in strange and 
almost grotesque passages; witness the whole of 
the maddening scherzo with its curious and ef- 
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TWENTY-FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT. —_ 
There was a rather light house Saturday 
night, compared with the usual crowd which 


frequents these concerts, which was probably 
Owing to the fact that the general public still f 
_needs a powerful amount of “lifting” before 


they can be raised tothe standard which de- 
clares 2 man a musical fool who does not 
blindly admire every note of music which 
Messrs. Brahms and Dvorak have written, 
The programme was as follows: 


Brahms............Tragic Overture, op. 81 

Vieuxtemps.....,.. oe eo 

-. Concerto for y 5 A minor, op 37 

Dvorak.. D Major, op. 60 
Asa matter of fact these two works are 

both very enjoyable, and the public had no 


need to be afraid of them, but the educational | 


onslaughts of the enthusiasts have been so | 
determined and furious that the effects have 
been indeed disastrous: many people shudder 
atthe prospect of hearing Dvorak’s music, 
and the devout cross themselves at the mere 
mention of Brahms’s name. The Tragic Over- 


ture, by the latter composer,is one of the—! 


alas!—too few works from his pen the hear- 
ing of which gives distinct Pleasure. It is not 
so replete with musicianly cleverness and gen- 
eral interest as the Academic Overture, but it 
is without doubt a clear and beautiful com po- 
sition, and when it is so beautifully played, as 
any work is bound tobe by our orchestra, 1t 
cannot fail to please the public. The Vieux- 


temps concerto isa light, melodious and _ re- 
fined work of no extraordinary merit, but 
pleasant to the ear. Mr. Roth played it finely, 
and was greeted with loud and prolonged en. 
thusiasm., Forso young an artist Mr. Roth’s 
work is of an unusually high character, and 
in a few years he will doubtless have won a 
place for himself in the front rank of violinists 
in this Country, 

With regard to the above-mentioned efforts 
of the Brahms-Dvorak enthusiasts to make | 
propaganda for their chosen masters through- 
vut the world, it is interesting to study the 
very valuable statistics published every year 
by the “Signale” with regard to the perform. 
ances of different works in allimportant musi- 
cal centres. Without going too far inta detail, 
it may be briefly stated 
to show that while the larger works of Dvorak 
are steadily and rapidly growing in favor, the 
Brahms “boom” is practically at a standstill. 

f course, there are certain of the great works 


_ of Brahms which are so fine and beautiful that 
| they are certain to be repeated many lilres, 
but there are, unfortunately, too many others 
which the cautious public, having once heard 
them, are apt to avoid with the same 


prucence which a scalded cat  ex- 
hibits towards hot water. With Dvorak it is 
different; he certainly has not the technique 
of expression—to wit, counterpoint in all its 
finest niceties and details—that Brahms has. 
but he has twice the originality and about 
four times the invention of his great rival, to 
which must be added a real genius for in- 
strumentation, and this is Brahms’s weakest 
point. Rheinberger is in the habit of saying 
to his pupils: ‘‘be sure and make your music 


tionally original, or even extravagantly new, 
idea, you bave won half the battle if you 
make it sound weill,”’ and there was never a 
trucr word said about the art of composition; 
and with regard to the two men in question, 1t 
may be unhesitatingly affirmed that, while | 
vora 


sound well! If you want to write an excep. | 
} 
| 


K’s music nearly always sonnds well, 
Brahnis’s very seldom proases the ear, 
In his choral works Brahms 1s at his best in | 
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that these figures seem 


| would fol Now 


Dvorak and it is nowhere 
1 is beautiful tirst 
symphony, which, by the way, was superbly 
played on this occasion. The tirst movement 
is apt to seem a little long, but it was so beau- 
tifully played, and the playing of the first 
horn, oboe and bassoon is especially worthy of 
praise, ihe slow movement, with weird but. 
eautiful themes. was very carefully played, 
but the triumph of the evening for the orchestra 
and its gifted conductor was reached in the 
splendid scherzo, which was most magnifi- 
cently rendered. This scherzois in the form 
of a Slavonic dance called the Furiant, and 
the music aptly expresses the name. The 
whole symphony was loudly applauded. Next. 
week’s programme includes Wagner’s “Fiying 
Dutchman” overture, Liszt’s Rakoezy March 
and the long-expected symphony by Mr. Fred- 
eric Cliffe, which will be heard with the . 
deepest interest. : 
ARTHUR WELD, 


THs TWENtTY-First SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


| ey er ee ee ter Tragic Overture, Op. 81 

Vieuxtemps Concerto for Violin, No. 5, in A 
minor, Op. 37. 

PUTS 6scccaceensee -- Symphony No. 1l,in D, Op. 0 


The feature of last Saturday’s concert was the 
appearance of Mr, Otto Roth, violinist, as 
the soloist of the evening. He is to be 
warmly praised, first, for his selection of the 
Vieuxtemps concerto. ‘The great violinist was 


not only a master of his instrument; he knew | 
how to write cunningly for it. He had the gift of | 
melody ; he was thoroughly conversant with the | 
laws of composition; and his taste was such | 
that in writing virtuoso-music, he did not de- 

scend to triviality. ‘The instrumentation of this | 
concerto is a fine example of his ski: and judg- | 
ment. It is never coarse, and while characteris- | 


tic and independent, the fact that a soloist is to | 
be heard is never lost sight of. It is indeed a 
work of thought and beauty. And it was 
finely, artistically played by Mr. Roth. In these | 


days, technique is taken for granted; a man has 
no business to appear before the public unless he 
is able to express his thoughts. Faultless in- 
tonation, full tone, an absolute mastery of diffi- 
culties, the playing of bravura passages with an 
ease which resembles indifference—these are ex- 
pected and demanded: and from a_ technical 
standpoint, Mr. Roth’s playing was unim- 
peachable. But the hearer demands more than 
this; in the case of Mr. Roth it is a pleasure 
to say that his performance was equally admira. 
ble from the musician’s point of view. His con- 
ception, his phrasing, his use of dynamics,—all 
these combined to make his appearance an un- 
qualified delight. And the modesty of his bear- 
ing lent acharm, and would have extorted ap- 
plause from the hearers had they not been eager 
to bestow it. 

It is also a pleasure to be able to say that Mr. 
Nikisch was at his best in the wild and untamed 
Symphony of Dvorak. When he leads the music 
of the Bohemian or Hungarian or ultra dramatic 
school, his very faults seem for the moment vir- | 
tues. The symphony itself is in many respects 
a fascinating work. It abounds in strange and 
almost grotesque passages; witness the whole of 
the maddening scherzo with its curious and ef- 
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ive trio. At times one becomes wearied of 
meng and the impetuosity and gorgeous color- 
ing fatigue; for there is but little relief for the 
excited ear. What a contrast is the frenzied 
originality of this symphony to the contract la- 
bor seen, unhappily, in many of the later works 
of Dvorak. - E 

The “Tragic Overture’ of Brahms is indeed a 
noble work. Had he always written thus, one 
might be tempted to join in the cult or homage 
paid him by the lovers sy wy obscure and the 

ipers of the unintelligible. 
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MUSICAL. Sev. 


The concert by the Boston Symphony [Orchestra on 
the evening of March 29, opened with Brahms’s noble 
“Tragic” overvure, one of the few orchestral works by 
this master thafis steadily interesting in the hearing, 
and which, on this occasion, was splendidly read and 


played. The symphony was Dvorak’s No. 1, in D, 
which had been heard twice before at these concerts. 
This fine work steadily grows upon acquaintance, cde- 
spite its prolixity, especially in the opening movement. 
Its beautiful melodies, rich and impressive orchestra- 
tion, originality and strength, together witb a well sus- 
tained dignity whichis not always a characteristic of 
Dvorak’s larger works, impart toit an exceptional in- 
terest, and entitle it toa high rank among contemporary 
works inits kind. It was magnificently played, Mr. 
Nikisch entering wholly tnto its spirit, and endowlng it 
with a beauty of tone coloring it had never before re- 
ceived here. The work and its rendering excited un- 
usual enthusiasm. The soloist was Mr. Otto Roth, who 
played Vieuxtemps’s Concerto for violin No.5,in A- 


® minor. The performance was aremarkably successful 


One for the young artist, whose intonation was exquis. 
itely pure and true, even under the most trying exac. 
tions made upon it. The great technical difficulties of 
he work were fully met with delightful clearness, pre- 
cision and briiliancy in the results, Mr. Roth’s style is 
chaste and broad, and in the cantabile movements of the 
concerto was Characierized by fine warmth and grace. 
The effort throughout was of a high order of excellence, 
and stamped Mr. Roth as an artist of. the most brilliant 
promise. The loud and long-continued applause and 
the three hearty recalls he obtained were wholly and 
worthily won, 


inoax MUSIC. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The twenty-first concert opened with Brahm/’s 
tragic overture. It is one of his most melodious, 
lucid and delightful works, and was finelv played 
and duly applauded. Vieuxtemps’ fifth concerto, 
in A minor came next, with Mr. Otto Roth as 
soloist. The smooth, refined and melodious 
Character of this exquisite, if not impressive 
work, was fully appreciated by Mr. Roth, who 
played with great delicacy and generally faultless 
intonation. One does not often hear more charm- 


the Symphony audience always bestows on its 
favorites. The performance of the Dvorak 
symphony in D, deserves also words of warmest 


praise. It is one of the most beautiful of modern | 
8ymphonies. It fairly overflows with the poetic, | 


romantic and deliciously humorous fancies ota rich- 
ly imaginative hature, and its orchestration is one 
continuous glow of subtie and gorgeous color. In 
itthe orchestra did some of the best playing of the 


Nin, which is sufticient testimony that Mr. | 


| Nikisch was in a thoroughly congenial element. 


Mr. Nikisch’s wife, ‘- ‘lia, lately appeared 
at the fourth sub; 14 >tion concert of the 
Heidelberg Instrume.. a. Verein. She sang 
portions of Schumann’s “Fravenliebe und 


Leben,” Franz’s “Im Mai,” Wallnéfer’s — 


“Unter dem Lindenbaum,” and some of 


Pirani’s “Bettellieder,”’ and as an encore, © 


Pirani’s “‘“Missgeschick.” The Berlin Boer- 
sen Courier says that the Heidelberg publie 


was no less charmed with her appearance - 


than with her lovely singing.- 
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THEATRES AND CONCERTS. Giadt 


(See Page Two.1 
ee J Tay 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The programme of the twenty-first symphony 
Concert was as follows: 


Brahms: Tragi¢ Overture Op. $1 
Vieuxtemps: Violin concerto in A mino 7 
vorak: Symphony No. 1 in D, Op: 60. De has 
Mr. Otto Roth was the violinist, 


ABrabms’s great overture was Superbly played, 
with grand vigor and impressiveness, and in the 
most finisbed style. Great as this overture 
has always Beoemed, it struck one ag more 
Magnificent than ever at this performance. 
We baye heard one musician call it the grandest 
separate movement for orchestra written sine 
Schumann’s “Manfred” overture, and although 
80 BWeeping a statement as this is not to be ac- 
cepted without hesitation, we certainly can think 
of no overture since Schumann and Mendelssohn’s 
day that can fairly be called as great a work. ¥. 
Dvor&k’s first Symphony has not been heard 
here lately. Few ot us can have forgotten the 
extraordinarily brilliant impression produced 
at its first performance in the Music Hall, 
and how enthusiastically the work was received 
even by some judges who were inclined to be skep- 
tical about anything of real merit coming from a 
composer of the present generation. Few of us, 
either, can have forgotten how very 800n all this 
enthusiasm cooled down, and how opinions were 
revised and changed after the second perform- | 
ance, Even now, when the true character of the | 
work, and the weakness of much in it, are | 
better appreciated than at first, it is easy 
enough to understand the enthusiasm it originally 


; aroused. One might probably look through the 
whole orchestral literature of the present day 


without finding another work that began 80 
magnificéntly as this symphony. The opening | 
measures present, perhaps, the most brilliant and | 
original musical idea in all contemporary sym- | 
phonic writing. The impression it makes is so 


| . b M4 . | : 7 f i - 
the ‘Symphonies qitie received the applause that | SorPPeank and inspiring that this Agare ts, of it 
’ 

| Movement, at the first hearing. You think of 


_ hothing else, and look for nothing but its reap- 


pearance. But, with more familiarity with the 
work, it ceases to escape you how ill the composer 
has lived up to the splendor of this exordium. 
The idea, in itself, is utterly suberb, but when the 
composer sets himself to work it out, to elaborate 
and develop it, his havd grows painfully weak, 
This one theme, and the original notion of stibstitut- 
ing the wild Slavonic Furiant for the traditional 


_ Scherzo, in the third movement, are about all that 


is really remarkable in the symphony. And this 
Furiant, although it is unquestionably written 
with immense vigor, and shows the composer to 
have good, hot blood in his veins, is, to our think- 
ing, needlessly ugly and unmusical in some places. 
As a whole, the work can hardly hope to live be- 
side the composer’s far finer second symphony in 
D minor. It was superbly played, except that Mr. 
Nikisch once more overshot his mark in trying to | 


impart additional impressiveness tothe first theme |» 


by a too deliberate tempo. It did not make it more | 
impressive, but only made it drag. 
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Mr. } Te ee ee ; a vied rp Sopeipe gerne "war 
H vesotitatty indeed, with true mastery and great 
| beauty of sentiment and style. His treble recall 


was well earned. The concerto itself, however, | 


does not rise above the level of respectable 
mediocrity, and, no matter how admirably 
it is played, one finds it difficult to keep 
the attention fixed on it. Vieuxtemps had no 
little native Charm as a conaposer, but it shows 
itself, as arule, only in his smaller pieces; ina 
large musical form it was too liable to evaporate. 

The next programme is: Wagner, overture to 
“Der fliegende Holliiader’’; Frederic Cliffe, sym- 
phony in C minor; Liszt, Rékoozy March. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR. 


Third 


‘YOUNG 


PEOPLE’ 
POPULAR, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, ‘APRIL 2D, AT 2.30. 


SOLOISTS: 


MR. THEODOR REICHMANN, 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 


The Pianoforte is a Chickering. 
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Mr. Roth played the Vienxtemps concerto very 
beautifully indeed, with true mastery and great 
beauty of sentiment and style. His treble recall 
was well earned. The concerto itself, however, 
- does not rise above the level of respectable 
mediocrity, and, no matter how admirably 
| it is played, one finds it difficult to keep 
| the attention fixed on it. Vieuxtemps had no 
little native Charm as a composer, but it shows 5 
itself, as arule, only in his smaller pieces; ina if ° | 
large musical form it was too liable to evaporate. ie RB OS ton M USIUC H Oi l ie 
The next programme is: Wagner, overture to B 
“Der fllegende Holliinder’’; Frederic Cliffe, sym- - 
phony in C minor; Liszt, R&koczy March. 
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eh a m’s “Tragic” overture is a work to 4 rie 
| i twice or thrice before its art and 4 


F can be fully recognized. Yetevena 


ng. when orchestra and leader * a ~ | H N OR H Ri 
n such sympathy with acomposer’s t YMP O ¥ CO EST A. 
t houg ht, as was the case yesterday in a 
M 4 ic ees present great attractive: q Wf sreryy * 
hess toevery one who «an appreciate the Vk. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR 
music. Mr. Nikisch has seldom 4 
a toure happy than in his reading of this ) 
vertu Mr. Otto Koth performed 
7 ch  brilliancy effect a con- 
rt 0 for violin by  Vieuxtemps, 
was applauded very warmly. ‘The solo- 
its’ 0 nor were not unmericed; the orches- 
ral. accempaniment, however, for some 
me other, did not reach the Nikisch 
SOF this kind of work. Dvorak’s 
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) phony in D, given with fervor 
iC TY ae m proved a most enjoyable concert 
hos pagan ‘The scherzo, with its “furiant’’ 
moti ken at a tremendous puce, and the 
“bri lia: at finale, may compare with the very 
ant t ac jevements of our noble Symphony 
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ants. isa fine example of this most 

and musical colorist. Mr. Roth is 
eden heard with pleasure and we 

ir apologies to him for the omission 
Elem upon his playing. Brahms we 
Datways with us. ‘This week’s pro-— 
nme will present for the first time in the 
unter: the symphony in GC minor by Fred- 
°C e,a young Englishman, which re- 

d high praise from the English critics 

n the occasion of its initial hearing in Eng- 
P vst April. The overture will be Wag- 
’g romantic ane to “The Flying 
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PROGRAMME, 


OVERTURE. ‘‘Mignon.”’ 


ARIA. from ‘Hans Heiling.” , 
MR. REICHMANN. 


SYMPHONIC POEM. ‘‘Danse Macabre.’’ 


AIR HONGROIS. (FoR VIOLIN.) 
MER. KNEISEL. 


SONGS with PIANO. 
a) FRUHLINGSTRAUM. ‘ : 


b) ‘“‘W1E BIST DU MEINE KOENIGIN.”’ 


c) WANDERLIED. ; : : 
MR. REICHMANN. 


A. THOMAS 


MARSCHNER 


SAINT-SAENS 


ERNST 


SPICKER 


BRAHMS 
SCHUMANN 


Damnation of 


a) ‘‘“MINUET oF THE WILL-O’-THE-WISPS.”’ from ‘‘The 
Faust.”’ 


b) DANCE OF SYLPHS. 


MARCH from ‘‘Tannheuser.’’ 


BERLIOZ 


WAGNER 


Ambrose Thomas is one of the most respected musicians of France, composer 
of several operas and ballets, and because of his position at the head of the 
Paris Conservatory has long been arbiter of the State’s musical afiairs and coun- 
sellor among her foremost musicians. He was educated at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, where he won the Prix de Rome, as did Berlioz before him, which entitled 
him to three years study and travel in Italy. ‘Mignon,’ composed in 1866, is the 
only one of 'Thomas’s operas at all familiar in this country; the overture (which 
is founded upon leading motives of the opera) is not written in strict form, the 
obligations of this composer to the theatre not reaching far along the more seri- 
ous and exact lines of the symphonist. 


Heinrich Marschner was a friend and contemporary of Weber. He wrote 
many operas, tossed off dance music and part songs with celerity, and was gen- 
erally a prolific writer. Weber liked him; Schumann criticized him though 
kindly, thought he had ‘“‘great dramatic talent;” Mendelssohn hoped to see him 
more independent and less Weberish; Berlioz thought he was ‘‘one of the first 
composers in Germany.’’ ‘‘Hans Heiling,” his principal opera, produced May 
24, 1833, was instantaneously successful and still continues in the repertoire of 
many a German opera house. 


DANSE MACABRE. 


Zig, Zig, Zig—grim Death, in cadence, Zig, Zig, Zig, each one is frisking, 

Striking with his heel, a tomb, The bones of the dancers are heard to crack. 
Death at midnight plays a dance tune, * * * . > 
Zig, Zig, Zig, upon his viol. * * * . * 


The winter wind blows, and the night is all But hist! of a sudden they quit the ronnd; 
Moans are heard in the linden trees ; (dark, They push forward, they fly, the cock has 
Thro’ the gloom the white skeletons pass, * * ° *  [crowed. 
Running and leaping in their shrouds, * * ° * 


These grotesque and ghastly lines by Henri Cazalis inspired St. Saéns to write 
the cleverly devised and piquant piece of instrumentation played to-day, which 
secured for him his earliest popularity in this country. Camille St. Saéns’s long 
expected opera of “Ascanio’’ has just been performed at the Opera, Paris. 





| THe Youne Propres’ PoruLar.—The third 
and last of the Young Peoples’ Popular Con- 
certs given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place Wednesday afternoon at Music Hall. 

7 Mr. Theodore Reichmann, baritune; and Mr. 
Franz Kneisel, violinist, were the sol ists. The 
program was as follows: —_ / 
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from the twelfth and seventh sce oper’ ‘peg : i Oe itn orcas céee’ Wed Fea mee! Air | 
the-Wisps’’ follows the invocation of Mephistopheles: 1 A, 4nomas; aria," Hans Heiling,” Marsehne 
‘¢ Ye spirits of flickering flame, ’ RO as ee Gia gov schaetlkcwey pes 
Hither come! Haste, I need your aid. : With piano, (a): Spicker 


: i eine Koenigin” .....Brahms 
Quick appear, quick appear ! Si PE MOTEIOEE 6 cddncee'e'and dine se0o.00s Schumann | 


ful and treacherous glimmers must bewilder a bs 3 : Hl a. “Minuet of the WilLoo The we ”? a iy 
hl pe tid te ene in the name of the devil get you dancing ! Ané ‘f I i “ f nag | + pea Re Tie Rises | a a 
sane care, ye fiddlers of hell, to mark the measure well, else I will quench 4 ive | LR He yall anata Reems ce amet 
your glow.” 4 | a ieee wcence which ll eretricious Two of ‘the | 
The “Dance of Sylphs” follows and is melodically founded upon the section [ | re | 


ision,” ovement. 
entitled “‘Faust’s Vision,” a wondrous choral m 
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| seems to entertain a deep- 
BG i rooted prejudice against the works of such men 
wie at is as St. Saens, Berlioz and others who were 
sah 4 mposed his “Faust,” a eM aes eaouee Rpg vr prick apen 
: ner in which he co bat pce, OF ff French soil. 18 18 not a sweeping statement; 
In his Memoirs peer — Shona tar be could; in the coach, on the railroad, ‘ M for the French school has been ‘ahamatatie ne- 
writing both words an mye Beine sigh ithstanding the cares of concert-giving. ae | | cactee this season, though not by the soloists. 
in steamboats, and even nd tion, ‘Now ancient Winter hath made place for , a ai erhaps Mr. Nikisch thought he would experi- 
Thus he wrote the introduc ay Vienna he did the Hungarian March, Mephis- i ment with French compositions, try his hand, as 
Spring,” in an inn at 27 ery 0 ¢ Roses.” and the Dance of Sylphs. One night, e ~ wt eh for ne acyg he Ais ~ ov a 
topheles’ song, “Mid Banks 0 Le wrote the choral refrain (“Tra la la”), if th y | pe ar num go a a . ool. : oe | 
when he had lost his way in Pesth, he wrot light inashop. At Prague * ; | Performance of the ‘Danse Macabre” an e 
he “Chorus and Dance of Peasants,” by the gas-ligh ‘a “* Chorus of = | “Dance of Sylphs’’ shows that however great 
soe ‘n the middle of the night to jot down the melody of the* mk Ae ve | may be the capabilities of the conductor in other |. 
90) ot Mg Pima? alleaandatl re Apotheosis, ‘‘Ascend on High, innocent spirit!” which eh _ Knelsel. : directions, he certainly is not at his ease when | 
Angels,” in Marguerite’s AP At Breslau he wrote both words and music of Be Faust’ rene, French scores lie upon the desk. The French 
he was afraid he tg 8 ll ta.” On returning to France he composed } gain Overwhelming effects both by extreme atten- | 
the Students’ — Pr] oka. whan. celestial image,’ while on a visit to the ae | tion to detail and by the suddenness of. surpris- 
the grand trio, ‘‘Angel of lig ate house near Rouen. The rest was written or . | ing contrasts. To them, acer gradations of 
Baron de Montville at his ee tf Paris. either at home, in a café, or In the ‘ae akekanted’. | tone mean something, and they ie = ae ex- 
her (as he says) improvised in ae but let them come, x OFones: , || pression-marks .than piano and _fortissimo. | 
Trailer! dens. He did not search for ideas (he tells us), Hot teria ah and = graceful as could be ‘| When they mark a passage pianissimo, their | 
aeathae setenibed themselves in the most unforseen manner. When at last the Be ‘The eat“ Tannhauser” ; 
and th Se 


‘a t and regard the wish of the | 
; ‘n. touching ec | conductors respec ish | 

e, he went through the whole again, Z ap ‘| composer; but to Mr. Nikisch pianissimo is | 
oa 0 afer pipe wesine tera a its component parts, and filling out the ie - Reichmann’s singin merely a earings Mark With Which inns eeihtin | 
up here ’ sa i : 


ich j indi d. oe of the concert, and ha | r has seen fit to ornament his 
instrumentation which in places was very roughly indicate ae eae. one to Boston y — a 
Mr. Kneisel played the extremely difficult *-Air | 
Hongrois” of Ernst, with great accuracy and | 
' brilliancy, and ye gootenrse pesenane Ware fren 
inati — if 4 dth of tone and beauty of phrasing. 
’ ras, is a happy combination 0 bi: 80 much d good | with brea a 
‘“Tannheeuser,” the third ho bey ag 7 ps ieee "Tannheeuser being combined % “Not surprl : | He SD dcbbbendiie beer a ween ens ins btwn : 
legendary and historical Regs ie Bards at the Wartburg. ‘“Tannheeuser and the a : oN Aetr ing the seasc ast nded. He ne onaiation often canea) ead Mianeies? 
with the story of aes Wersbed ”? is its correct title. The march occurs In a a aeeabar thak tein Aote ‘th cite particularly when it is good in itself and when it | 
Singer’s contest at the Hall of the Wartburg,’”’ and with the chorus. imme a or angen Page | i Wiaval ir auch on actos he Mx, Kumasi. ! 
second act, ‘The Singers © "Berlioz speaks of its “plentifu hu . oa r. Reichmann, the leading baritone of the | 
introduces the song contest. . Be : Ns : | 
ately following, Intro h chestra ‘‘impresses them with such vigo i: ently: 16 of ; { Metropolitan German Opera, made a most favor- 
modulations,” but asserts that the of d ithout resistance.” Be Fi ong : ig {| 2vle impression upou the audience. In response 
and authority that they are are accepted wh a aoa g || © enthusiastic applause he sang the familiar 
“Du Meine Seele.” As Mr. Reichmann is to 
* {sing in opera next week, it is not necessary now 
kisch with fine effect. aud |to speak of him at length. 
ing fairl Relay gary cheat It is to be hoped that next season a greater 


grou t conea con, |number of these “Popular Concerts’’ can be 

. ice: soak -_{ given; for they offer the sole chance of hearing | 

‘ _______ j this justly celebrated orchestra to the people for 

—$$$______________-_____... whose benefit this orchestra was originally 
| brought together. PHILIPCHALE. 
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The two graceful excerpts from Berlioz’s Dramatic Legend of Rise aly 
from the twelfth and seventh scenes respectively. The ‘*Minuet, of the Will-o’- 
the-Wisps’’ follows the invocation of Mephistopheles: 

‘¢ Ye spirits of flickering flame, 
Hither come! Haste, I need your aid. 
Quick appear, quick appear! 


ul and treacherous glimmers must bewilder a 


In the name of the devil get you dancing! And 
ll, else I will quench 


Ye Will-o’-the-wisps, your banef 
maid and lead her unto us. de @ 
take care, ye fiddlers of hell, to mark the measure we 


your glow.”’ 


The “Dance of Sylphs” follows and is melodically founded upon the section 
entitled “‘Faust’s Vision,” a wondrous choral movement. 


annerin which he composed his ‘Faust, 
rhe could: in the coach, on the railroad, 
ithstanding the cares of concert-giving. 


In his Memoirs Berlioz tells of the m 
writing both words and music wheneve 
Fe 7 4 : ‘ . " tw 
in steamboats, and even in towns, ho nding t are | rt-g) 
Thus he wrote the introduction, ‘‘Now ancient Winte1 hath made oo ed 
Spring,” in an inn at Passau. At Vienna he did the Hungarian March, Mephis- 
nm os < 


topheles’ song, ‘Mid Banks of Roses,’’ and the Dance of it Not nee ery 
when he had lost his way in Pesth, he wrote the choral re a ( re trol 
of the “Chorus and Dance of Peasants,” by the ee — : > J peli 
he got up in the middle of the night to jot down the ae ody of np es io es 
Angels,”’ in Marguerite’s Apotheosis, ° Ascend on High, innoce . ; s] palit er 
he was afraid he would forget. At Breslau he wrote both ae at - cout 
the Students’ Song, “Jam nox stellata.” On eh Logeageas ip ~ 
the grand trio, ‘Angel of light, whose celestial image, while a visit 
Baron de Montville at his country house near Rouen. 
rather (as he says) improvised in Paris, € 
Tuileries gardens. He did not search for idea | 
and they presented themselves In the most unforseen manner. 
sketch of the score was comple \ 
up here and there, piecing together Its com 


instrumentation which in places was very roughly indicated. 


“Tannheuser,” the third of Wagner’s operas, | 
legendary and historical matter; the legend . a - 
with the story of the Battle of the Bards at the ) 
Singer’s contest at the Wartburg’’ is its correct tit e. 
second act, ‘“The Singers Hall of the Wartburg,’ ant 


ately following, introduces the song eng 
modulations,” but asserts that the orchestra pevading: 
and authority that they are are accepted without resistance. 


The rest was written or 
either at home, in a café, or in the 
as (he tells us), but let them come, 
When at last the 
te, he went through the whole again, touching 
ponent parts, and filling out the 


as, is a happy combination of 
annheeuser being combined 
rs, *Tannheeuser and the 
The march occurs in the 
1 with the chorus immedi- 
Berlioz speaks of its “plentiful 
‘impresses them with such vigor 
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People’s Populars,” at Music Hall yesterday 
afternoon, by the Boston Symphony orchestra, : 


called outa great audience, and, under Mr, 
Arthur Nikisch's direction, the following 
programme was played: Overture, “Mignon,” 
A. Thomas; aria, “Hans Heiling,’’ Marschner; 
“Danse Macabre,” Saint-Saeus; “Air Hon-. 
grois,” Ernst; songs with piano, (a) 
“Wie bist du meine Koenigin,” Brahms; 
(b) ‘Wander lied,” 
“Menuet des Follets,” (b) ‘Danse: des 
Syviphes,” Berlioz; march, “'Tannhauser,” 
Wagener. The soloists were Mr. Theo- 
adore Reichmann, baritone, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House company of New York, who 
made bis first appearance in Boston, and Mr. 
Franz Kneisel, the violinist. The choice 
of the programme and the manner of 
its performance both gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of the desire of Mr. Nikisch to supply 


the wants of the patrons of these concerts, 
and he succeeded most happily in his efforts 


| in this direction. While his readings of the 


a eng wee ee ee ee + ae Ce CS 


*Mignon” overture and the famous ‘Danse 
Macabre” were somewhat at variance with 
generally accepted interpretations of these 
numbers, there was a charm in his perform- 
ances of the two works which quite captivated 
the nearer, and fully justified the reading 
giventhem. The poetic side of the Saint-Saens 
composition was given prominence rather than 
the eccentricities, and the work done by the 
orchestra brought out the manifold beauties 
of the score with delightful effect, the violin 
solo being especially well played by Mr. 
Knelsel. The selections 
“Faust”? were Jess successfully read, how- 
ever, that descriptive of the *‘Minuet of the 
Will of the Wisps” suffering from the attempt 
to give it sharp contrasts which destroyed 
much of its charms, “‘The Dance of the 
Sylphs’” was, on the contrary, a gem 
of orchestral interpretation, as_ airy 
and graceful as could be desired. 
The great ‘“‘Tannhauser” march was 
also splendidly played and made a very 
brilliant ending to the programme. Mr. 
Reichmann’s singlug made a notable feature 
of the concert, and he certainly had a hearty 
weiconie to Boston from his audience on this 
occasion. He is evidently a singer of exper'l- 
ence, and while having the faults common to 
German vocalists—unceriainty of intonation 
and incorrect tone production—he sinuys wiih 
so much expression and good taste that it is 
not surprising that he has gained the 
good will of the operatic patrons of New 
York during the season just ended. He 
sung more surelv in the “Hans Heiling” 


-humber thanin his songs at the piano, but 


_ the audience was vastiy pleased in these lat- 


ter numbers, and recalled him so persist- 


entlyithat he aaded another selection of a 


[ 


: 


‘sentimental class of composition, a class 
which appears to find greatest favor with this 
Singer. Mr. Kneisel was heard under the 
‘most favorable circumstances in the £rnat 


‘number, the plano accompaniment being 


played by Mr. Nikisch with fine effect. and 


“Mr. Kneisel’s piaving fairly disarming ail 


«criticism. Mr. Nikisch aiso played the 
accompaniments for the group of songs con- 
tributed by Mr. Reichmann, 


bird and last of the. aay 's “Young. Mr. Theodore Reichmann, baritune, and Mr. 


Schumann; — (a) - 


from Berlioz’s » 


si *}| THe Youne Prorrss’ PoruLar.—The third 


and last of the Young Peoples’ Popular Con- 


fee S| 
ui certs given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


took place Wednesday afternoon at Musie Hall. 


Franz Kneisel, violinist, were the soloists. The 
program was as follows: | 


Overture, ‘*Mignon”’ ........0.. 
Aria, from “Hans Heiling’’ 

. Mr. Reichmann. 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Danse Macabre”’.....Saint Sacns 
PL NEL oes conmesonababeese 
Mr. Kneisel. 


| 
coocAs Thomas 
-****Marseliner 


$0 00060680ccea mnt 


| Songs with Piano 
+ eoeee Spicker 
.--+- Brahms 
RGM Al 6606046 bee 00 h0de Schumann 
, Mr. Reichmann. 
a. ‘*Minuet of the Will-O’-The Wisps” ) > 
b. Dance of Sylphs pore . Berlioz 


March from *“Tannhseuser’’...... - Wagner 


This progra s thoroughly enjoyed by the 
audience which fille jp Lah ; W ile it was 
‘*popular,”’ it was n eretricious. T'woof the 

rs played are worthy of a | 
| 


hearing at the Symphony concerts; but the | 


present conductor seems to entertain a deep- 
rooted prejudice against the works of such men 
as St. Saens, Berlioz and others who were 
unfortunate enough to have been born upon 
French soil. This is nota sweeping statement; 
for the French school has been shamefully ne- 
eran this season, though not by the soloists. 

erhaps Mr. Nikisch thought he would experi- 
ment with French compositions, try his hand, as 
It were; for Wednesday he saw fit to play threo 
familiar numbers of the French school. ‘The 
performance of the ‘‘Danse Macabre’ and the 
“‘Dance of Sylphs’’ shows that however great 
may be the capabilities of the conductor in other 
directions, he certainly is not at his ease when 
French scores lie upon the desk. The French 
gain overwhelming effects both by extreme atten- 
tion to detail and by the suddenness of surpris- 
ing contrasts. To them, defined gradations of 
tone mean something, and they have other ex- 
pression-marks .than piano and _ fortissimo. | 
When they mark a passage pianissimo, their 
conductors respect and regard the wish of the . 
composer; but to Mr. Nikisch pianissimo 1s 
merely a curious mark with which some whim 
sical composer has seen fit to ornament his 
score. 

Mr. Knueisel played the extremely difficult *-Air 
Hongrois” of Ernst, with great accuracy and 
brilliancy, and the cantabile passages were given 
with breadth of tone and beauty of phrasing. 
He was recalled again and again. It is refresh- 
ing to occasionally hear a goodexample of what, 
in derogation, is often called ‘‘fiddle-music ;”’ 
particularly when it is good in itself and when it 
is played by such an artist as Mi. Kneisel. 

Mr. Reichmann, the leading baritone of the 
Metropolitan German Opera, made a most favor- | 
able impression upou the audience. In response 
to enthusiastic applause he sang the familiar 
‘‘Du Meine Seele.” As Mr. Reichmann is to. 

sing in opera next week, it is not necessary now 
to speak of him at length. 

It is to be hoped that next season a greater | 
number of these ‘‘Popular Concerts” can be 
given; for they offer the sole chance of hearing 
, this justly celebrated orchestra to the people for 
whose benefit this orchestra was originally 
brought together. PHILIPCHALE. 
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1armony and sen- 

t and p: lopment of a ly- 

ally well-defined, yet varied content rather 
8 my more mechanical and , ornamental 
iliaries. Following the overture the pro- 


“ae 
ait 


ramme continued with: _ | 


? tp m1 “Hans Hei a. ee eeee eves Marschner 
a “ele a 
Pas i = m 6s anse Macabre see eevee 's 
eee eee i Oe ob 08 6068 pee see diseths eee Gaens 
r Hongrois (for violin)....................Erms 
Mr. Kneis, 


REAP ot * OW ng 
«4 rh 4 
“aay 
‘ i PP 
. bey aR 
i 


18 with piano. afi 
a 7 . GSEEOU oo ag egg oot -e~- QDUCKED i 
_.v1e bist du meine Koenigin’”’........ Brahm 
a ee Sone Soenigin™. ... schumann 

dias >, me : 


‘ r. Reichmann. 

“Minuet of St Will-o’-the Wisps.” 

ance of Sylphs, from “The Damna- _ 

tl n , i Tar S Paes -@e ee eeeeeeseeeeeee .... Berlioz 
rch from *Tannhauser’’.............. Wagner 

“fi ae a | 
fet 16 wi ‘ird and grotesque effects of the“‘Danse 
lacabre” as usual interested the audience im- 
nense ly, and asimilar recognition is. due the 
manner of its performance, there being the 
Same sonorousness on the part of the “ 
and harmonic fullness of the ensemble, the 
good healthy pitch also and just intonation that 
: 4 the well known characteristics of the Bos- 
t n Sympheny orchestra’s reputation. In the 
-“Tannhiuser” overture, however, the _ artistic 
Sympathy prevailing between Mr. Nikisch and 
his performing musicians was more than ever 
a 


is ef r 


M 
' 
"x 
ea 
. tee 


mirable orchestral playing that has yet been | 


=e" 
A hte 


joticeable and it resulted injsome of the most 


heard here—luxuriant and refined in tonal ef-— 
fec' t and as prompt and clear in attack as one 
could wish. 

—M . Reichmann’s singing of the aria from 
“Hans Heiling” was conceptively a most fin- 
‘ished and artistic performance, and was main- 


ia 


Ty characterized by his self-forgetting devotion 
to his music ;,80 that, notwithstanding his in- 


aay ion appeared at a pardonable disadvan- 


tage, he was in all other respects superbly suc- | 


-Cessful, especially in his couivrmance to the 
hi she st demands of his art. Mr. &Kneisel’s 
‘yiolin playing was endowed with all his 
-wonted mastery and refinement, so that each 
‘ arti / received a liberal share of the plaudits 
that frequently enlivened the ull-absorbing in- 
terest with which the concert was received. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRa, ~*,,,. 
The vrogramme of the Young People’s Popular |) 
Concert, given om Wednesday afternoon in the | * 


Music Hal), was as follows: 
Thomas; on.”’ 
Marschner: “Hans Heiling.”’ 


Saint-Saéns; ic Poem “Danse Macabre,” 
: for violin, 


and Dance of 
nde Faust.’’ 


n was the singer, and Mr, 
Franz Kneisel the Violinist, 

The orchestra played splendidly throughout the 
concert; in the overture to ‘‘Mignon” one re- 
gretted the retardin the initial up-beat of the 
Polonaise at every recurrence of the theme; it 
makes a good effect the first time, but, when so 
often repeated, it breaks up the rhythm too 


- much, and renders all climax impossible. One 


wondered, too, at the two selections from Berlioz’s 


| “Faust” not being followed by the Racoczy March 
| from the same work—as they usually ars at con- 
| certs-in Paris—instead of by Wagner’s *'Tann- 
| hauser’ march, But the sslections were beauti- 
_ fully played, and evidently much enjoyed. 


‘This was the first opportunity Boston had of 


hearing Mr. Reichmann. He hasa noble, beauti. | 
ful low baritone voice, rather Sweet and velvety | 


than brilliant in quality; much such a 
voice for a baritone ag Wachtel’s was 
foratenor. He uses it, too, uncommonly well, 
Saving that he affects too much the extreme 
Shades of loud and soft, and uses the 
natural mezza voce too little. His phrasing is, at 
times beautifully pure and musical, at others, 
however, not so artistic. He enunciates with 
great distinctness, and Sings with immense dra- 
matic expressiveness and power. The impression 


_ he produced inthe air from “Hans Heiling’’—a 


composition of great dramatic force—was elec. 
tric. Spicker’s song, too, he Sang very beautifully 
indeed. But as soon as he came to the finer songs 
by Brahms and Schumann, he Showed, as most 
essentially dramatic singers do, that the German 
Lied, in its best estate, is something otf which he 
bas little conception. The way in which he tore 
these songs to pieces, to the utter annibilation of 
their lyrical character, did not deserve the raptur- 
ous applause it called*forth from the audience. 
Mr. Kneisel played Ernst’s fantasia on Hunga- 
rian airs with great brilliancy and finish, and was 
applauded to the echo. 


MUSIC, Des 


THIRD AND LAST YOUNG /PEOPLE’S POPULAR. 

There wasa very large and enthusiastic audi- 

| ence in Music Hal} yesterday afternoon for the 
last young people’s popular. There is no doubt 
as tothe success of these concerts this year, 
and the fact that last year they were by no 
means so well attended was probably owing to 
the programmes. In this particular Mr. 
Nikisch is very successful and he seems 
thoroughly to understand the requirements of 
& light afternoon concert. The programme: 


| Overture, PDO occ eseee A, Thomas 
' Avia, from ‘Hans Heiling”.......Marschner 
| Mr. Reichmann. 


| Symphonic poem, “Danse Macabre”. ... ——— - | 


Pipeakathg 
_ Ivis rather difficult to understand id the great 
popularity of the overture to “Mignon,” Ibis 
a thin, commonplace and rather disjointed 

| composition, and, moreover, it is wri en in. 
the potpourri form which is more in place 
with acomic opera overtur is a 
pleasure to hear anything s sd anc 
it delighted the public imm 
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Beh | _ ARTHUR Weip, © 
On Wednesday atternoon a“ Young People’s Popular” 
concert was giveu bv the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Music Hall. Mr. Nikisch provided an admirable pro- 
gramme, and the attendance was large. Thomas's 
rather flimsy overture to **‘Mignon” was so brilliantly 
and perfectly played that it really, for the time being, 
seemed to be less frivolous than it is radically. An ex 
ceptionally effective rendering of Saint-Saens’s ‘*Danse 
Macabre” was among the successes of the concert, and 
the **Will o’ the Wisp” minuet and the **Dance of Sylphs,” 
from Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust,” were given in a | 
style of rare grace and finish. Mr. Franz Kneisel | 
plaved Ernat’s*‘air Hongrois” ina masterly way, makiog 
nothing of its difficulties, which were Overcome with 
easy skill, and giving a fine illustration of his gifts in 
the direction of virtuosity. He was rewarded with pro- 
longed and stormy applause. Mr. Reichmann sang a 


- fine aria from Marschner’s ‘Hans Heliling,” and a group 


) Of songs by Spicker, Brahms and Schumann. He nas a 
noble voice, and sings like a perfe +t master of 11 ar’, 
In potnt of style, expression, tasteg and finish it wou d 
be difficult to conceive of anything more artistic tuan 
are these qualities in Mr. Reichmanr. His success wag 
immediate and complete, his efforts meeting with the 
most deémonstrative approval, and after the group of 
songs he was recalled so persistently that he resprnded 
with a song by Schumann. It will be & genuine pleasure 
to hear this thorough artist again. 


- 

—— Mr. Nikisch will sail for Europe on the 28th of 
May, and will return with his wife and children in Se 
tember, when he will occupy Mrs. Currle’s house* in 
Brookline. 
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thr 10ony as to the merit of his ; rogr mme for 
the third Young People’s Popular in Music hall 
Wednesday afternoon than was noticeable in 
the complete silence and earnest attention, that 
prevailed inthe house, and which doubtless 
were not without ‘their effect upon both or- 
-chestra and soloists. The concert opened with 
the overture to “Mignon,” which has seldom 
been played here although it abounds in de- 
lightful contrasts of melody, harmony and sen- 
timent and presents the development of a ly- 
rically well-defined, yet varied content rather 
than any more mechanical and ornamental 
auxiliaries. Following the overture the pro- 
gramme continued with: 


| Aria, from ‘‘Hans ig 0 ++eeeeeeeeMarschner | 
| r, Reichmann. | 
Symphonic poem, ‘Danse Macabre’’........ _ 
MEURMEGRDN Vic's vecccececepegececs veseees DAING-Saens 
_ Air Hongrois (for violin)... Ernst | 
| Mr. Kneisel. 
Songs with piano. | 
ruhlingstraum. vevecgeccocscs SDIOKEL | 
Wie bist du meine Koenigin”’ Brahms | 
Wanderlied.... .Schumann 
Mr. Reichmann, | 
(a) ‘‘Minuet of the Will-o’-the Wisps.”’ 
(b) Dance of Sylphs, from “The Damna- ; 
tion of Faust’’.... ; Berlioz 
March from *“Tannhiiuser’’........... ... Wagner 


| The weird and grotesque effects of the''Danse 
| Macabre” as usual interested the audience im- 
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mensely,andasimilar recognition is due the 
manner of its performance, there being the 
| Same sonorousness on the part of the strings 
and harmonic fullness of the ensemble, the 
good healthy pitch also and just intonation that 
| are the well known characteristics of the Bos- 
ton Sympheny orchestra’s reputation. In the 
“Tannhiuser” overture, however, the artistic 
Sympathy prevailing between Mr. Nikisch and 
his performing musicians was more than ever 
noticeable and it resulted inJsome of the most 
admirable orchestral playing that has yet been 
heard here—luxuriant and refined in tonal et- 
fect and as prompt and clear in attack as one 
could wish. 

Mr, Reichmann’s singing of the aria from 
“Hans Heiling’’ was conceptively a most fin- 
ished and artistic performance, and was main- 
ly characterized by his self-forgetting devotion 
to his music; so that, notwithstanding his in- 
tonation appeared at a pardonable disadvan- 
tage, he was in all other respects superbly suc- 


cessful, especially in his vunivrmance to the | 
highest demands of his art. Mr. &8Kneisel’s | 
‘violin playing was endowed with all his. 


wonted mastery and refinement, so that each 
artist received a liberal share of the plaudits 
that frequently enlivened the all-absorbing in- 
terest with which the concert was received. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, - pow 


The programme of the Young People’s Popular | 


. ; 
Concert, given on Wednesday afternoon in the 
Music Hall, was as follows: 
Thomas; Overture to ‘* Mi 4s 

; ( gnon. 
a seg pga :— ‘rom “Hans Heiling.’’ 

: ‘pacns; Symphonic Poem “pH acabre,’’ 
Ernst: Airs hongrois, for Violin, sie rete 
Becker; Muihlingstraum, 

rahms: “Wie bist du, mein Onigin’” 
Schumann: Wanderlied, oateaecreh 
Berlioz: ete & Will-o’-the-wisps, and Dance of 

Gi Syphs, from ‘‘La damnation . ” 
Wagner; Maren from Tannb iiuser,”’ eae 

. 

Mr. Theodor Reichmann was the singer, and Mr, 

Franz Kueisel the Violinist, 


rhe orchestra played splendidly throughout the 
concert; in the overture to ‘Mignon’ one re- 


| Bretted the retard in the initial up-beat of the 
Polonaise at every recurrence of the theme: it ff 


makes a good effect the first time, but, when so 


Often repeated, it breaks up the rhythm too | 


much, and renders all climax impossible. One 
wondered, too, at the two Selections from Berlioz’s 
Faust” not being followed by the Racoezy Mareh 
from the same work—as they usually are at econ- 
certs-in Paris—instead of by Wagner’s ‘Taon- 
hiuser’” march, But the Sélections were beauti- 
fully played, and evidently much enjoyed, 

This was the first Opportunity Boston had of 
hearing Mr. Reichmann. He hasa noble, beanti- 
ful low baritone voice, rather Sweet and velvety 
than brilliant in quality; much guch a 
voice for a baritone as Wachtel’s was 
foratenor. He uses it, too, uncommonly well, 
Saving that he affects too much the extreme 


Shades Of loud and Soft, and uses the ; 


natural mez:a voce too little. His phrasing is, at 
times beautifully pure and musical, at others. 
however, not so artistic. He enunciates with 
freat distinctness, and sings with immense dra- 
inatic expressiveness and power, The impressiou 
he produced in the air from “Haus Heiling’’--, 
composition of great dramatic force—was elec 
tric. Spicker’s song, too, he sang very beautifully 
indeed. But as soon as he came to the finer sonys 
by Brahms apd Schumann, he Showed, as most 
essentially dramatic singers do, that the German 
Lied, in its best eState, is something of which he 
bas little conception. The way iv which he tore 
these songs to pieces, to the utter annibilation of 
their lyrical character, did not deserve the raptur- 
ous applause it called*forth from the audience. 

Mr. Kneisel played Ernst’s fantasia on Hunga- 
rian airs with great brilliancy and finish, and was 
applauded to the echo. 


MUSIC, 

THIRD AND LAST YOUNG PEOPLRE’S POPULAR. 
iT here was a very large and enthusiastic audi- 
, ®nce in Music Hal} yesterday afternoon for the 
| last young people’s popular. There is no doubt 
astothe success of these concerts this year, 
| and the fact that last year they were by no 
| Means so well attended was probably owing to 
| the programmes. In this particular Mr 
| Nikisch is very successful and he seems 
| thoroughly to understand the requirements of 

| & light afternoon concert. The programme: 


Symphonic poem, “Danse Macabre’’.... 
bs’e > Saint-Saens 
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\ | . Reichmann, 
(a) “Minuet of the Will-o"-the-Wisps.” 
(0) Dance of Sylphs, from “The Dam.- | 
nation of Faust’’................ Berliog: 
March from “Tannhiuser’......... Wagner 
It is rather difficult to understand the great 
popularity of the overture to “Mignon.” ltis 
® thin, commonplace and rather disjointed 
composition, and, moreover, it is writien in 
| the potpourri form which is more in place 
| with a@comic opera overture. Still, it is a 
| pleasure to hear anything so well played and 
) it delighted the public immensely. ‘Chere are | 
| &good many tine singers before the public in 
our day; there are also a number of people 
who have tine voices. Yet the fine singer who 
also has a fine voice 1s araraavis of the 
most unusual description, but there ig no 
doubt that Reichmann is all this and more, 
for he is an artist “by the grace of God,” 
It is second nature to him to sing beau- 
tifully, and he seems to feel, as every 
(rue artist should, that the possession of his 
Magnihcent organ forees a duty upon him— 
one of the most relentless duties imaginable— 
service to art, and, teeling this, he sings like 
|; an artist, Both the aria and the songs were 
warmly received, and in the latter Instance 
fe was honored by a most determined encore, 
fn response to which he sang Schumann’s 
Widmuns,” and sang it admirably, Mr. 
Kneisel gave a finished performance of the 
rather trashy Ernst “Air Hongrois.” The 
technical difticulties of this avowedly “exhibi. 
tian plece” possessed no terror for him, and his 
brilliant tour de force was long and loudly ap- 
plauded. All the orchestral numbers were 
finely played, but especial praise is due to the 
kéenly artistic reading which Mr. Niki h 
fal 
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ave of Saint-Saéns’s grewsome but beaut 
Danse Macabre. 
ARTHUR WELD, 

| On Wednesday atternoon a‘ Young P 
| On ay i n i & People’s Popular” 
concert was giveu bv the Boston Symphony Osohestea 
in Music Hall. Mr. Nikisch provided an admirable pro- 
sramme, and the attendance was large. Thomas's 
rather flimsy overture to “Mignon” was go brilllantly 
and perfectly played that it reully, for the time being, 


seemed to be less trivolous than it is radi 
| 8 adically. x 
| ceptionally effective rendering of Saint-Saeng’s iBaaee 


ve ,99 y« F 
Macabre” was among the successes of the concert, and 


| the *Willo’ the Wisp” minuet and the ‘Dance of Sy Iphs,” 


from Berlioz’s ‘Damnation Of Faust,” were g | 
style of rare grace and finish. Mr. Frant- Reon | 
plaved Ernst’s*‘air HWongrois” in a masterly way makiog 
nothing of its difficulties, which were Overcome with 
easy skill, and @iving a fine fllustration of his gifts in 
the direction of virtuosity. He was rewarded with pro- 
longed and stormy applause. Mr. Reichmann gang a 
fine aria from Marschner’s *Ilans Helling,” and # group 
} Of songs by Spicker, Brahms aod Schumann. He nis a 
noble voice, and sings like a perfe t master of 11 ar’ 
In potnt of style, expression, tasteg and finish it woud 
be difficult to conceive of anything more artistic tuan 
are these qualities in Mr. Reichmanr. His success wag 
immediate and complete, his efforts meeting with the 
most demonstrative approval, and after the group of 
songs he was recalled so persistently that he resprnded 
with a song by Schumann. It will be & genulne pleasure 


| o hear this thorough artist again. 


—— Mr. Nikisch will sail for Europe on the 28th of 
May, and will return with his wife and children in Sep- 
tember, when he will occupy Mrs. Currle’s house in 
Brookline. 





SEASON 1889-9u. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AXIL. CONGERIE 


SATURDAY, APRIL OTH, AT 8, P.M: 


PROGRAMME. 


CHERUBINI, OVERTURE. ‘Water Carrier,”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in C minor, ‘‘Seandinavian.” 


Allegro moderato, ma con moto... 
Adagio con moto.—(“A Summer Evening on the Fjord.’’) 
Scherzo.— Finale. 


REINECKE. ENTR’ACTE from **Manfred.”? 


WAGNER. OVERTURE. “The Flying Dutchman.” 





y mistaken, 
‘Water Carrier’’ 
at Saturday’s symphony was given with 
a bombastic force and a sensational 
power that proved the old Italian 
to have been a musical wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, a Berlioz in disguise. Mr. 
Nikisch has, however, detected him and 
has shown him up in his true tone-colors. 
The andante, mol/io sostenuto, of the intro- 
duction was evidently intended by the com- 
poser for a grave movement, and Chern- 
bini undoubtedly intended the brasses to 
smother the strings. These changes were 
made by the conductor, and I believe that 
the old composer would scarcely enjoy the 
manner in which he has been unmasked. 
but the Cowen Symphony which fol- 
lowed, the beautiful “‘Scandinavian,’’ was 
more in accordance with preconceived 
ideas, and was read by Mr. Nikisch, and 
played by the orchestra, with the most 
praiseworthy effect. The work is the 
greatest symphony that England has ever 
given forth, and even here Germany is en- 
titled to some of the credit, for Cowen’s 
long studies in that country gave to him 
something of the Teutonie love of develop- 
ment which is characteristic of the larger 
compositions he has given forth thus far. 
Yet this work is a gradual diminuendo of 
power. It begins with a movement that is 
absolutely great both in the beauty 
of its themes and their musi- 
cianly development, comes a 
slow movement which is just a trifle 
theatrical, then ascherzo which has no 
very important ideas to communicate, but 
contents itself with presenting a catchy 
thythm and some delicate tone coloring on 
muted strings such as Berloiz uses in his 
elfin music, and then comes a finale which 
hides paucity of thoughts under the man- 
tle of exciting orchestration. ‘Che return 
of the second theme of the first movement 
in this finale but accentuates the fact that 
the first movement far outweighs it in 
actual merit. The scherzo represents a 
sleigh ride (so Mr. Wilsoa’s useful pro- 
gramme informs us) but it would have 
been far more in line with the subject: 
had there been a Halling or a 
Spring-Tanz in its stead for the 
folk-dances are the most characteristic 
representatives of the music and life of 
‘far Nroway.’? On the other fhand how- 
éver, the scale forms used in the themes 
of the first movement, are quite in Scan- 
dinavian character and also resemble 
those used by Brahms in some of his Hun- 
garian music and in the andante of his 
fourth symphony, for geographical ex- 
tremes come together strangely some- 
times in this matter of folk-music. The 
symphony gives great opportunities to the 
woodwind instruments to emerge from 
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- Clarinet, 
d | were @x- 
quisitely displayed in the second 
movement, in which the trench horns also 
did most artistic work, their shading be- 
ing beyond anything they have ever done. 
Mr. Nikisch did not follow the plan of 
placing them in an an teroom, but allowed 
them to piay from their seats on the plat- 
form, which made their pianissimo effects | 
all the more difficult. The Strings did 
some excellent work, con sordire, and the 
cellos played superbly in the last moye- 
ment. | 


Reinecke’s King Manfred is altogether | | 


a different party trom Schumann’s, or 
rather Byron's, gentleman of the same 
name, and the eutr’acte given, was by no 
means on a Schumann level, yet full of 
melodic grace and very well played by the 
Strings. It would not be wel! to &nd fault 
with the intreduction of such a sweetmeat 


; now and then, for it lightens up the pro- 


gramme immensely. 

The *‘Flying Dutchman’ overture may 
be renounced by Wagner and condemned 
as not representing his th eorios, but the 
world in general will not reecho the dic- 
tum to any alarming extent, and itis one 


of the most delightful signs of the catho- 


| 


as the chosen ones. 


licity of our art that the publie accepts 
the renounced works with as much avidity 
Even Wagner cannot 
bind down so emotional an art as music to 


: one mode of expression only, and his own 
‘ earlier works are the best refutation of 


abolish all other 


‘ 


the thought that hislater theories are to 
styles. The work 
was played with enormous _ spirit, 
and the energy which I thoucht 
misplaced in the opening number, was em- 
inently fitting here. The entrance of the 
great fignre which represents the Flying 
Dutchman (Beethoven began his ninth 
symphony on just such an empty fifth) was 
magnificently broad, aud the theme of the 
sailor’s chorus, which bubbles up brightly 
through the dissonance and gloom was 
given in good contrast. It was a perform- 
ance that made one’s blood tingle, and 
proved that when Mr. Nikisch is grand he 


is very grand indeed. The symphonv by | 


‘ 
} 


Cliffe, announced last week, was not given: 
. 4 * . ° ? 
possibly it was too precipitous. 
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Wagner. — Overture The ying Dut Miman.” Th BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
__ there was no soloist. It was Mr. Nikisch’s © programme of the twenty-se 
intention to aphy age kc lay ae nb fs th cnasess was as follows: y-second symphony 
oe ye on Ne tae gt ih eru “ * 
9 Saturday, | ythat C 3 “PI eee Scandi 
e younger E gives place to the ; R ia ’ ina- 
| : ) ‘will be heard next W 
e ideas belnig brought | let It : several years since Mr. Cowen’s _ 
sand skill that quite ca candinavian’? symphony has been heard 
7 ard. ed g “ang nthe, Hor ) here. It is decidedly his best orchestral work, | 
a sum "ol ideal. beauty, and held | : It shows greater power, concentration of | 
Eatibound ae ts poston | idea,and it has imaginative qualities that rank , 
r | | | it higher than the Welsh,” the last symphony ae cae pyre | 
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ha ot mpho ap was ‘hat wi ch rts ae by this jag 
a tah non? ure a . composer ‘ j ad 
overt p eard here. It is intended Cherubini shows in. 
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me at will be long remembered as 7 , 
goo, that, will | Phas! g Soseibiities | ir os “0 tone picture *of the rugged, melan- & quality which one does not find © 
realization | Sioly North, and while the sentiment of the | t0 such a degree in any of the composers who 


Mf a t even the avancnee Eneli h Ww 

tt of the $Wagnerian : ! nsiishman is not so deep or so tly | Write nowadays, no 

ght of th : jan bere p earnestly w | ’ matter what else may be 
7: of Keinecke’s “Manfred, ’ vital as that of atrue Norseman like Grieg, found in them. This isa certain fine mastery in 


‘another most successful effort i | 
under Mr. N pater baton, his “local color” comes very near being the ae Construction. Take two instances of it: 
«be gl i ggg ae ro : realthing. ‘The first movement is an admir- a ese way iin which he makes the transi- 
eee oe in ihe tending, r able example of instrumental color; the i.) tO Dis mocuiet theme in E major (in the Aile- 
3 8 was a pronounced themes are ‘“‘worked” considerably, perhaps ; y admirable ween’, 2 & major, and the 
the usual egneaxs k on th h i eee a ae »; equally admirable manner in which he manages 
re- i th °A Wwe ole, with too great elaboration. the return to the first theme, later on in the move. 
: : © adagio is a charming fancy; a Norse | ment. This power of passing from one theme to | 


—idyl. The scherzo is intended to give the | another, from one mood to a wholly different | 


~ oats 


idea of a sleighride ; the contrasting -trio ig | 0ne, without the Slightest disruption of mn- | 
: minor j Bo wll too brief considering the exhilarating | §!¢41 continuity is one of the finest re- 
soloist will be Mi character of the ride. The finale has mo-| %!t8 of that training to which almost all 
st wil | ments of emotional force; it has a certain | ‘*® #Teat classic composers were subjected: 
frow n on its surface: maybe it bears the but, sad to say, it seems almost a :o3t art today. 
Spirit of Odin and th _ And, whatever one’s sympathies may ba with cer- 
and the heroes of the Volsunga ' tain tendencies and developments i 
ae ese Syin- ; Sagas. The symphony is a fine work, and ern music, one still cannot Det regibrtlanghaest 
Two : | barring some inexact entrances of the Wood- | disappearance of just this sort of mastery: f 
ie. } Phony Concerts. : : wind was played in superb fashion. as Heine well says, “Tho material only sai ode 
r sow ¢ re ason (not unconnected, ver- ‘The overture to one of Cherubini’s operas | it8 value from artistic shaping.” The overture 
ith lack of opportunity to give the : was resolutely played, and that to Wagner’s | Wa8 splendidly ; layed, the violins making their 
y the thorough rehearsals), he = | “The Flying Dutchman,” received such a little accent in the second theme with just the 
‘ ate - Mr. Nikisch’s direction yes- 4 | reading as to make one y earn for permanent hy alae ag Muara tr nse lly enjoyed. . 
However, the programme was re- ) || Opera under Mr. Nikisch with the Higginson ni telah cee teem tn y thao paner 
bly enjoyable, despite this omission. 4 orchestra as the cornerstone: it will in | ahreseion than ever before, ‘The last movement 
bly enjoyable, “The Water Car. : due time. Wh mere come 10 | we still think a failure; in spite of all the 
ini’ | overture to ‘ye a sei rnin : ; tie y Was it not one of the audi- | strenuous work the composer has put into it, 
4 not ma ke a decided impression, | _ €nce stirred from their seats after the sym-| there is no real development, the music 
rehestra vequitted itself superbly a phony? We are sucha curfew-respecting | does not move onward and get anywhere, but 
5‘ andinayien ee meppony carey } people that usually when nine o’clock ar- | keeps on violently marking time, and ends where 
19 ama rives a percentage of the Symphony audience | it started. But the other movements, especially 
wraps its mantle about itself and silently, | the 4llegro and the Scherzo, show real invention, 
sometimes with ostentation, steals away. and are exceedingly interesting. This symphony, 
Why is it no one stirred after the symphony, | t°® ¥4S ectegahen 4 Age eden : 
i very | : and only two o. th ‘ The entre’acte from Reinecke’s ‘‘Kiénig Man- 
ee Lait. » tWO Or three aged persons after the frea” 
, | treacly Reinecke piecd? Wh han red” is pleasant music to listen to, rather senti- 
; Y . USe | mental at times, if you will, and devoid of any 


sT1es Save one will take | n 
 Goldmark’s “Spring’’ overture | i: aries $4 Rs A 
Sate dma | P _ there remained to be’ heard something by. especial nobility of inspiration, but unassuming 
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ng on this occa- | yy +, 
“ aphony. : on in minor & Wagner!” "The name is one to conjure * and smoothly written. 

ns Ogee eae ol ae ond with! Wagner | enchains us all; the | Inthe overture to “Der Fliegende Holliinder” 
‘aok-Jahns is to 2 ne ‘an: air _ | Motif’ crank and he who is only musically , Mr. Nikisch had one of his finest tri- 
ie yt zhi ff he sy. tl hi susceptible, Wagner holds absolutely. The : umphs. When one thinks of how very hor- 
Os @ gutted fe norte | om- i} next concert, last but one, will present as ‘ible and disjointed, not to say vuigar, 
oy DE ac lig aa 3. soloist Mme, Steinbach- Jahns of Leipzig, a this work may be made to appear by an | 
soprano whoiis:a great favourite there. -This 7 unintelligent and unsympathetic rendering, one’s 

| will accotnt hy the orchestra upon its i, admiration for the superb results Mr. Nikisch | 
: | achieved in it is only increased. With ail the 

strenuovsness of the playing, with all the im- | 


May tour of the central and Western States, | 
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slo number, the selections made for the 0 


Ewides that the event was a most enjoya- 
“ple one. The overture to Cherubinl’s “Water 


nthe programme, ane ‘that to 
, ng an” ended it, with 
Oy ee eg ‘entr’acte ana Cow- 
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v he ! in” symphony to complete 
en Be Seapdinavian symp foul arly happy 


was part 
Pheer a ents tascinating sym- 


skill that quite capti- 


phony : d 
Bg with Sikh heart, The second ae veen | 
- descriptiveiof a summer evening on th re 


asa tone poem of ideal beauty, and 


k the audience gpell-bound during its perform- 


ntrast with the work done 


mth PEIpLONy was that which gave the 
ance 


oer SPentben' overture a perform- 


va membered as 
that will be long re 

i ossibilities to 
realization of all Aven Phe stanchest 


‘oharn ht 
¥ eperh the Wagnerian school, 
the performance of Reinecke’s Mary sect a 
a ntr’acte, was another most successful elfor 


a 
4 
* 
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b the orchestra under Mr. Nikisch’s baton, 


, and. although the familiar ‘‘Water Carrier’ 
’ 


f he ex- 

3 st some of its charm byt | 
ere erated. a4 Goateast? ot gh a4 yo R beet 
, ,as a whole, 

fen Kot Saturday the usual gg 

will be omitted, but the series will be r , 
sumed on the 18th intrey WHER the programs 
ill include; Goldmark’s overture, SPO HUE 
in Boston); Mozart’s art : 
USS BiManhce any dom Seal, Vole 
nm : ade, ; 
mith p ce and Brahms’ symphony No. 1. a 
© minor. The soloist will be Mme. Stein- 


-bach-Jabns. | 
- HARMONIC HAPPENINGS. 


Last but Two of the Boston Sym- 
phony Concerts. 


_ For some reason (not unconnected, ver- 
haps. with lack of opportunity to give the 
“novelty the thorough rehearsals), the new 
‘symphony by Frederic Cli e was not pre 
‘sented under Mr. Nikisch’s direction yes- 
terday. However, the programme was re- 
-markably enjoyable, despite this omission. 
‘Cherubini’s overture to “The Water Car- 
' rier” did not make a decided impression, but 
the orchestra acquitted 2 yg lon pila 
-Cowen’s " dinayian” symphony - surel; 
on of | yc ighline and finest works of this 
day and generation. Nothing could surpass 
the re: far of the lovely adagio movement | 
in aaticeny of effect and poetic feeling. 
Reinecke’s entracte from “Manfred” and 
, overture to “The Fiying Dutchman 
were both played very well indeed. This 
Week there is no concert, The last of the 
“preseut series save one will take place on 
the 1th. Goldmark’s “Spring” overture 
hasits first hearing in Boston on this occa- 
‘gion. Brahins’ symphony, Nol pin C minor 
‘and Volkmann’s serenade in D minor are 
ir luded among the appointments, and 
Mme, Steinback-Jahns is to sing an: air 
from Mozart's “Flight from the Seraglio 
group of songs to piamoferte accom- | 
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phony concert was: | 
Cherubini, Overture. “Water Carrier.” 


Cowen, eyinphcny No. 3,:nC minor,‘ “Scandinavian.” 


Reinecke, itr acte from ‘Manfred, 
Wagner. Overture. “The Flying Dutchman.” 


There was no soloist. It was Mr, Nikisch’s 
intention to play Frederick Cliffe’s symphony 
last Saturday, and it is only temporarily that 


the younger Englishman gives place to the , Reinecke: 
| older—Mr. Cliffe’s work will be heard next 
Season. It is several years since Mr. Cowen’s 
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LHEATRES AND CONCERTS, 
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BOSTON sy MPHONY OROH ESTRA, 


The programme of the twenty-second Ssympony 
Concert was as follows: 


Cherubini: Overture to ‘Les d ‘ 

oerubini ; 8 deux Journées.”’ 

Cowen; Symphony No. 3, in © minor, ‘‘Scandina- 
aN. 

( Entr’acte from “Konig Manfred.” 

Wagner: Overture to “Der fliegende Holiinder.” 


Aimost the entire programme had been changed 


“Scandinavian” symphony has been heard 7 rer od the announcement on the Saturday bef ore, 
here. It is decidedly his best orchestral work. I ne ap casant surprise to tind the concer t, 


It shows greater power, concentration of 
idea,and it has imaginative qualities that rank 
it higher than the Welsh,” the last symphony 
by this composer heard here. It is intended 
to be a “‘tone picture” of the rugged, melan- 


choly North, and while the sentiment of the | 


Englishman is not so deep or so earnestly 


vital as that of atrue N orseman like Grieg, | 


his “local color’ comes very near being the 
real thing. The first movement is an admir- 
able example of instrumental color; the 
themes are “worked” considerably, perhaps, 
on the whole, with too great elaboration. | 
Lhe adagio is a charming fancy; a Norse. 
idyl. ‘The scherzo is intended to give the 
idea of a sleighride; the contrasting trio is | 
ull too brief considering the exhilarating | 
character of the ride. The finale has mo-. 
ments of emotional force; it has a certain | 
frown on its surface; maybe it bears the 
spirit of Odin and the heroes of the Volsunga 
Sagas. The Symphony is a fine work, and 
barring some inexact entrances of the wood- | 
Wind was played in superb fashion. 

Lhe overture to one of Cherubini’s operas 
was resolutely played, and that to Wagner’s | 
“The Flying Dutchman,” received such a | 
reading as to make one yearn for permanent | 
opera under Mr. Nikisch with the Higginson | 
orchestra as the cornerstone; it will come in | 
due time, Why was it not one of the audi- 
ence stirred from their seats after the sym- 
phony? We are such a curfew-respecting 
people that usually when nine o’clock ar- 
rives a percentage of the Symphony audience 
wraps its mantle about itself and silently, 
sometimes with ostentation, steals away. 
Why is it no one Stirred after the symphony, 
and only two or three aged persons aiter the 
treacly Reinecke piece? Why, because 
there remained to be heard something by 
Wagner! The name is one to conjure * 
With! Wagner enchains us all; the 
“motif”? crank and he who is only musically , 
susceptible, Wagner holds absolutely. The 
next concert, last but one, will present as 
Soloist Mme. Steinbach-Jahns of Leipzig, a 
soprano who issa great favourite there. This - 
singer will accompany the orchestra upon its | 
May tour of the central and Western States. 


eginuing with Cherubini’s ‘Les deux Journ ées,’ 
The Same Composition does not make the sama 
impression at all times; last Saturday even- 
Ing we were, more than ever, impressed 
by a certain quality Cherubini shows in 
this overture, a quality which one does not find 
to Such a degree in any of the composers who 
writ@ nowadays, no matter what else may be 
found in them. This is a certain fine mastery in 
musical coastruction. Take two instances of it: 
the wonderful way in which he makes the transi- 
tion from his first theme in E major (in the Alle. 
gro) to his second theme in G major, and the 


| €qually admirable manner in which he manages 


the return to the first theme, later on in the move. 


ment. This power of passing from one theme to | 
another, from one mood to a wholly different | 


one, without the slightest disruption of mu- 
sical continuity is one of the finest re- 
Sults of that training to which almost all 
the great classic composers were subjected; 
but, sad to say, it seems almost a to3tart today. 
Avd, whatever one’s Sympathies may be with cer- 
tain tendencies and developments in more mod 
ern music, one still cannot but regretthe almost 
disappearance of just this sort of mastery; for, 
as Heine well says, ‘Tho material Only acquires 
its value from artistic Shaping.” The overture 
was splendidly ; layed, the violins making their 
little accentin the second theme with just the 
right stress, and was heartily enjoyed. 

Cowen’s ‘‘Scandinavian’”’ symphony made a finer 
impression than ever before. The last movement 


| we Btill think a failure; in spite of all the 


strenuous work the composer has put into it, 
there is no real development, the music 
does not move onward and get anywhere, but 
keeps on violently marking time, and ends where 
it started. But the other movements, especially 
the Allegro and the Scherzo, show real invention, 
and are exceedingly interesting. This symphony, 
too, was admirably played. 

The entre’acte from Reinecke’s ‘‘Kinig Man- 
fred” is pleasant music to listen to, rather senti- 
mental at times, if you will, and devoid of any 
especial nobility of inspiration, but unassuming 
and smoothly written. 

In the overture to “Der Fliegende Holliinder” 
Mr. Nikisch had one of his finest tri- 


‘umphs. When one thinks of how very hor- 


ible and disjointed, not to say vyu'gar, 
this work may b3 made to appear by an 


’ unintelligent and unsympathetic rendering, one’s 


admiration for the superb results Mr. Nitkisch 


achieved in it is only increased. With ail the | 


strenuovsness of the playing, with all the im- 
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ll the frequent and unrestricted moditi- 

_ cations of tempo, and contrasts of dynamic force 
Mr. Nikisch permitted himself, the music sound- 
ed more coherent than ever before. One felt its. 


whole poetry and vigor; in a word » it was mag 


nificent. 

The next programme (to be given on April 19) 
is: Goldmark, overture, ‘‘Spring;” Mozart, aria 
from “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’’; V olk- 
mann, serenade in D minor; songs with piano. 

forte; Brahms, symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
Mme. Steinbach-Jahns will be the singer, 
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Music. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Cherubini......++++.....-Overture,“*Water Carriers” Ket 


-- Symphony No. 3, in C minor, ‘Scandi 
navian’’ | 7 
Reinecke.....+.+.+++++++eeEntr’acte from “* Manfred” 
Wagner.........--Overture, ‘The Flying Dutchman 


Cowen’s “Scandinavian” Symphony was put 
in the place of the Symphony in C minor by 
Frederic Cliffe, and it is said that tre latter work 
will nat be played this season. Many who have 
heard of the great success of this symphony 
wherever it has been played are disappointed. 


The reasons given for this sudden changé of pro- 


gram are many and conflicting; it is said that at 
rehearsal the conductor was dissatisfied with the 
work itself; it is said again, that since it was the 
end of the season, it was thought hardly worth 
the while to spend so much time upon a new 
work. This, however, is mere coe? 1 the fact 
remains that Mr. Cliffe’s Symphony in C minor 
has been put upon a shelf. 

The concert of last Saturday does not call for 
an extended notice. Certainly the feature of the 
evening was the great performance of the ‘*Fly- 
ing Dutchman” overture. The ‘‘Scandinavian” 
Symphony of Cowen is in many respects a pleas- 
ing if not a strong work. The first movement 
contains much that is admirable, though the sec- 
ond motive is worked out ad infinitum and ad 


timentalism. Itwould have gained in effect, had 
the horns been put in a room adjacent to the 
stage. The Scherzo is musically weak. and as 
‘‘imitative’’ music is unrealistic. The writer of 
the *‘notes’”’ which were prepared for the first per- 
formance of this Symphony in London, 1880, 
asks apropos of the last movement, ‘‘Are we now 
In the midst of the ponderous giants and stern 
deities of the dark, albeit ‘true aad tender.’ 
North? Is this the entrance of Thor with his 
hammer?” And without answering his self- 
propounded conundrums he leaves us there, pant- 
ing and impatient. For surely the ‘.usic itself 
gives no solution. 

The sugary entr’acte of Reinecke does not de- 
serve a place on a Symphony program, even 
though the venerable composer is still regarded 
at Leipsic as a bright and shining light. At a 
summer conzert it can be listened to with pleas- 
ure, when it is judiciously sandwiched between 
& pot-pourri and a Strauss waltz. 


What a contrast between the noble severity of - 


the Cherubini Overture and the “tone-painting” 
of the woes of the tempest-tossed Dutchman pur- 
sued by the vengeance of Heaven, redeemed b 
the devotion of a pure and faithful woman. Is 
it the subject of congratulation or is it to be de- 
plored that to moderr. ears the Wagner Overture 
seems immeasurably the greater work? Will the 
listeneis of 1990, when the pendulum has swung 
in the other direction, class Wagner wi:h Hans 
Makart and, tired of sensuous coloring, pro- 
nounce in favor of the severe outlines and cold 
musical ideas of Cherubini the Florentine ? 


| 


nauseam. ‘The adagio is melodious, abounding 
in sentiment which comes dangerously near sen- 
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verture—"Uhe Flying Dutchman”.. Wagner 
It was a matter of deep and universal regret” 

. that the beautiful and lonz-expeeted sym. 
“phony by Mr. Frederic Cliffe, wnich was an- 
| nounced for this concert, was not played, put: 
it is understood that Mr: Nikisch has been 
obliged to postpone its performance until next 
year, The Cowen Scandinavian symphony is” 
familiar here; although beter than his later. 
effort, the so-called “Welsh”? symphony, it is. 
a light work, chiefly pleasing through its sim-— 
plicity and unpretentiousness, It wh: delight. 
fuliy played, as was also the ole pro- 
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it sd tue hour. 
Ww y becoming. 
At the next 


Ni 


Beethoven 
e dodges. Guess not! 


‘Ho! for the blustering cold March days; aye, 


there 1s nothing like them!”’—nothing, unless it 
is the blasts that come from the brass end of 


Higginson’s orchestra. These sons of Old Boreas, 
who stimulate their respiratory apparatuses in 
roof-lifting detonations, are not blue-bloods—not 


if appearances count for anything. Just observe | | 


the scarlet hue that overspreads their visages 
and illumines the tissue generally, not to men- 
tion the place where the hair ty to grow. 
The sanguinous fluid that gurgleth in their veins 
is of the good old plebian sort. Great Scott! 
don’t they hurl forth their furies at the expectant 
nod of the little feller up on the two tubs, and fill 
his soul with joy! Yea, verily, how the breasts 


of the listeners do heave with delight, also—not | 


all of the listeners, but almost all. 


; 


Speaking of blue-bloods, there is quite a crew 
of the begaud elementin musical society located 
on Saturday evenings in the southwest end -of 


the first balcony—right on the very left flank‘of © 


this robustuous wing of the band. Let us smile, 
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mensé volume and brilliancy of tone the orches- 
tra gave forth,it never sounded merely noisy, 
and with all the frequent and unrestricted modifi- 
cations of tempo, and contrasts of dynamic force 
Mr. Nikisch permitted himself, the music sound- 
ed more coherent than ever before. One felt its 
whole poetry and vigor; in a word, it was mar 
nificent. 

The next programme (to be given on April 19) 
is: Goldmark, overture, ‘‘Spring ;” Mozart, aria 
from “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’’; V olk- 
mann, serenade in D minor; songs with piano. 


—__—___________|) Mr Nittison: presented the fotiowing- p 


Music. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Cherubini..... .bedBaee eee Overture,**Water Cuarriers”’ 

Cowen Symphony No. 3, in C minor, ‘Scandi 
navian’’ 

Reinecke..... é<ne ihe ea -Entr’acte from **Manfred”’ 

Wagner Overture, ‘The Flying Dutchman 
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 framme toa large and enthusiastic audience - 
Saturdav evening: | fom tgs eS 
Overture—" Water Carrier,”-...... Cherubini 
Symphony No. 3, in © minor—"Scandi- 
DAVIR". ov awe see scoencccccess + COMER 
Allegro moderato, ma con moto.—Adagio ~ 
con ioto—"A summer evening on the 
Fjord.” Scherzo~Finale. a 
Eintr’acte from “Manfred”’.........Reinecke 
Overture—“Uhe Flying Dutchman”. . Wayner 
it was a matter of deep and universal regret 
that the beautiful and lonz-expected sym- 
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Cowen’s **Scandinavian”’ Symphony was put’ phony by Mr. Frederic Cliffe, which was an- 
in the place of the Symphony in C minor by , nounced for this concert, was not played, but 
Frederic Cliffe, and it is said that tre latter work | jt js understood that Mr. Nikisch has been 


forte; Brahms, symphony No. 1, in C minor, | 
| Mme. Steinbach-Jahns will be the singer, 
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. THE SYMPHONIES. 
TWENTY-SECOND CONCERT. 


There was no soloist at the symphony con- 
cert last evening and the programme, consisted 
of: Churnbim, Overture, Water Carrier; 
Cowen, Symphony in C minor,'‘Scandinaviar”’ ; 
Reinecke, Entr’ act ‘‘Manfred;’’? Wagner, 
Overture, ‘The Flying Dutchman.” 

- Both overtures were magnificently played, 
The Reinicke ‘Manfred’ Entr’ act is not 
worth playing. It is a rapid, meaningless 
piece of music, that is as characteristic of its 
composer as itis effeminate. Reinecke, how- 


ever, is a master of orchestration. More’s the. 


pity. If he had never known the difierence 
between a kettle-drum and a first fiddle the 
musical world would indeed have becn for- 
tunate. He may favorably be compared to 
some of the graduates of the Vienna conserva- 
tory of music, to whom the ex-conductor of 
the Boston symphony orchestra was so partial. 


will not be played this season. Many who have 
heard of the great success of this symphony 
wherever it has been played are disappointed. 


The reasons given for this sudden change of pro- | 
gram are many and conflicting; it is said that at | 
rehearsal the conductor was dissatisfied with the | ‘’1'® . | 
work itself; it is said again, that since it was the plicity and unpretentiousness, It was delight- 
end of the season, it was thought hardly worth | {Wliy played, as was also the whole pro- 


the while to spend so much time upon a new 


obliged to postpone its performance until next 
year. The Cowen Scandinavian symphony is 
familiar here; although beter than his later 
effort, the so-called ‘Welsh’? symphony, it is 
alight work, chiefly pleasing through its sim- 


vramme, but the chief interest of the concert 


work. This, however, is mere gossip; the fact) Was centred in the gorgeous reading of the 


remains that Mr. Cliffe’s Symphony in C minor 
has been put upon a shelf. 

The concert of Jast Saturday does not call for 
an extended notice. Certainly the feature of the 
evening was the great performance of the ‘*Fly- 
ing Dutchman” overture. The ‘*Scandinavian”’ 
Symphony of Cowen is in many respects a pleas- 
ing if not a strong work. The first movement 
contains much that is admirable, though the sec- 
ond motive is worked out ad infinitum and ad 
nauseam. ‘The adagio is melodious, abounding 
in sentiment which comes dangerously near sen- 
timentalism. It would have gained in effect, had 


“Flying Ditechman” prelude. The wild storm. 
iness of this wondertul conception, with its 
realistic itnitation of dashinz breakers and 
furious winds howling through torn sails and 


ngsing, was interpreted with marked effuct, 
and the delicious, soft and tender passa-res 
| Where the theme of Senta’s ballade is intro- 


duced were played with great purity and 
teuderness, ‘lhe concert was of agreeable 
lensih, asit. but slightly exceeded tie hour. 
and-a-half litnit which is rapidly becoming 
conventional here, Dieu merci. At the next 
concert a delightful Leipsic singer, Mme. | 


| Steinbach-Jauons, isannounced as soloist. She 


the horns been put in a room adjacent to the | 
stage. The Scherzo is musically weak. and as _ 


‘imitative’ music is unrealistic. The writer of 
the ‘‘notes’”’ which were prepared for the first per - 
formance of this Symphony in London, 1880, 
asks apropos of the last movement, ‘‘Are we now 
In the midst of the ponderous giants and stern 
deities of the dark, albeit ‘true aid tender.’ 
North? Is this the entrance of Thor with his 
hammer?” And without answering his self- 
propounded conundrums he leaves us there, pant- 
ing and impatient. For surely the * .usic itself 
gives no solution. 

The sugary entr’acte of Reinecke does not de- 
serve a place on a Symphony program, even 
though the venerable composer is still regarded 
at Leipsic as a bright and shining light. At a 
summer conzert it can be listened to with pleas- 
ure, when it is judiciously sandwiched between 
a pot-pourri and a Strauss waltz. 

W hat a contrast between the noble severity of 
the Cherubini Overture and the ‘‘tone-painting”’ 
of the woes of the tempest-tossed Dutchman pur- 
sued by the vengeance of Heaven, redeemed by 
the devotion of a pure and faithful woman. Is 
it the subject of congratulation or is it to be de- 
plored that to moder. ears the Wagner Overture 
seems immeasurably the greater work? Will the 
listene:s of 1990, when the pendulum has swung 
in the other direction, class Wagner wi:h Hans 
Makart and, tired of sensuous coloring, pro- 
nounce in favor of the severe outlines and cold 
musical ideas of Cherubini the Florentine ? 


[ 
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will probably accompany the orchestra ‘on the 
long Western tournée. 
ARTHUR WELD, | 


Some scoffing fault finder, who complains of 


the feeble effect of the Fifth Symphony as given 
by our Symphony orchestra, says that he thinks 


that, if Nikisch only knew of this artiliery acces- 
sory that proved so effective in Gilmore’s hands, 
he would immediately ‘‘order up the guns” in 
his own behalf. Why! they would come miles 
in such a case to hear the noise! Beethoven 
didn’t know all the dodges. Guess not! 


—_— secs 


‘Ho! for the blustering cold March days; aye, 
there 1s nothing like them !’’—nothing, unless it 
is the blasts that come from the brass end of 
Higginson’s orchestra. These sons of Old Boreas, 
who stimulate their respiratory apparatuses in 
roof-lifting detonations, are not blue-bloods—not 
if appearances count for anything. Just observe 
the scarlet hue that overspreads their visages 
and illumines the tissue generally, not to men- 
tion the place where the hair ought to grow. 


' The sanguinous fluid that gurgleth in their veins 
is of the good old plebian sort. Great Scott! | 
don’t they hurl forth their furies at the expectant | 


| 


nod of the little feller up on the two tubs, and fill 
his soul with joy! Yea, verily, how the breasts 
of the listeners do heave with delight, also—not 
all of the listeners, but almost all. 


reo ooo 


see of blue-bloods, there is quite a crew 
of the begaud elementin musical society located 
on Saturday evenings in the southwest end of 
the first balcony—right on the very left flank of 
this robustuous wing of the band. Let us smile, 





my readers, for it is no secret that they selected 
this corner because it was opposite the former 
brass end of these evening disturbances! That is 
to say, Mr. Gericke had his brass stationed in 
the southeast corner while he conducted the 
orchestra. Poor things! to their consternation 
(I refer to the b. g. crew) when Nikisch opened 
battle his ariilery was found exactly opposite, 
and right under their very noses ! ie 
——_qu sy shiney” 

One of the crew was unable to secure seats in 
this supposed peaceful retreat and was obliged to 
take what he could get opposite. Great was his 
lamentation thereof—as towering as his manly 
figure. He, however, now smiles a great big 
smole as he surveys thesituation. | rei cars 

——-—"_ 


It is said that a great pressure was brought to 
bear upon the youthful poseur in hopes of return- 
ing these rivals of the unbridled minds of heaven 
to their former point of attack, but it did not 

revail. He was not so easily lassoed by the 
air lady as a bogus count fruitful in the sam- 
over and a caddy of caravan tea. But hold! am 
I not wrong? was it not the bogus count who 
lassoed my lady? Ha! ba! Ob mortification! 
that the portals should be thrown wide to the en- 
tertainment of a jail bird! Draw the veil. Pen- 
ance with a scrub brush and pail upon the outer 
steps of a temple dedicated to the worship of 
God, at 5 aA.M., cannot wash out “the damned 
spot.”’ | 
eee, 
| Critics, composers and conductors are so thick 
‘in this south-west windy nook that you couldn’t 
sling a diminished seventh amongst its denizens 
without hitting one.. There is a sort of a Bohe- 
mian freedom contiguous with the locality also, 
for it is ubserved trat wheu it is too hot, or too 
cold, or too something else, the spell of somno- 
lency pervades the atmosphere and the scribe he 
sleepeth; or again perchance another lolleth, 
a la Juliette, o’er the baleony and gazeth upon 
the enraptured throng below; or still again he 
goeth forth in the corridor to confer one with 
another; or he quietly foldeth his ‘score and like 
the ancient Arab, he silently stealeth away. He 
looketh over his shoulder and with significant 
gesture to his confréres, whis reth, ‘‘I’ll- see 


io later’’—at the Tavern or St. Botolph, per- 


aps at Kramer’s, where good cheer is dispensed 
and friendly interchange boileth high until the 
customary harangue dispels the illusion. Lis- 
ten! Time—ll p.m. The theme, “Gentlemen, 
this place must be closed!’ Are we forever to 
be thus nipped inthe bud?. They depart. uatil 
another sun doth rise and set.. They return—so 


also with another quiver of slivers will 
i . THE WHITTLER, 
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SEASON 1889-90. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHE 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
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All, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 
GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. ‘‘Spring.’’ 
(First time in Boston. ) 


MOZART. ARIA. ‘*Thou may’st learn to hate me,’” from 
‘Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail.’’ 


Se ee eee 


VOLKMANN. SERENADE for STRING ORCHESTRA, in D minor. 
op. 69. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
Solo Violoncello, Mr. ANTON HEKKING. 


SLA TS On P 
ee ene eee a 


SONGS with PIANo. 
a) LISZT, ‘“Q LIEB.” 
b) SCHUBERT. “Du BIST DIE Ruu.”’ 
c) GRIEG. ‘SHOFFNUNG.”’ 


BRAUMS. SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 
Un poco sostenuto; Allegro.._.indante sostenuto.— 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso.— 
Adagio piu andante; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


$e 


SOLOIST: 


MME. STEINBACH-JAHNS. 
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The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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NBACH JAHNS, VOCAL SOLOIST, BOSTON SYMPHONY URCHESTA CONCER 
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MUSICAL Cau | = treatment of themes, and in coloring. No one 
e uh | will deny the breadth of the adagio, the grace- 


Pe Wg paged F fulness of the adlegretto or certain overwhelming | 
Music. on . ‘portionsof the finale. The tirst and last arin 


iments however are crowded with material which 
Last night's concert of the Boston Symphony Orches.- Seems superfluous and confusing; they share the | 
tra opened with Goldmark’s “Spring” overture, a com. THE Twenty-Tuirp Sympuony Concert.— reproach of Jonciéres in regard to the Second of 
position new to this city. It 1s a brilliavt, genial, and Goldmark bie ime ee rar when it was played in Paris in 1880: 
charming work, full of life and freshness, with | Mozart ..¢....Aria, “Thou muay’st learn to hate me,’’  eetnan ply Sula to hie eee . hoe te Be 
a fine and easy flow of melody, and a broad | from “Die Eutfuehrung aus dem Serail.” | phony and the lack of contrast bowels ie seete. 


and joyous freedom of style manifested in none of | Votkmanp;,. Serenade for String Orchestra, in D ‘ments it fati 
| atigues, particularly wh 
the other works that we have heard by this master. | minor, op. 69. gues, p y en placed at 


| : (First time in these Concerts.) the end of a program, 
| The instrumentation is very beautiinl. The overture | Solo Violoncello, Mr. Anton Hekking. ox 


: . s with Pi | ~~ 
Walch te felittously named was splendidly played and J} List ccsssssansreesrsrisrtreccseeaeest0 Lieb” | The programme of the  tWenkj=ihiaa Iams 
| recetved with gr at favor. Brahms’s Symphony No, 1, . (b) Schubert ........... +++......*Du bist die Ruh” | phony concert, with Mme. Steinbach-Jah 
ended the concert. It was read in a masterly atyle, | (c) Grieg veoeseeees'Hoftnung” | soloist was: a 
Brahms .......+-Symphony No. 2, in C minor, op. 68 . , 
Kirst, time in Boston, 


Mrs. Magdalene Steinback-Jahns, formerly | m ‘etisalat 
an opera singer in certain German towns, has | “¢7#** sir Winefuchrate sue hemn tae ChzRamicl. 
been engaged by Mr. N Ikisch a Pompe the | Volkmann, Serenade for string orchestra, in 1) minor, 
Orchestra upon the tour of Southern and West- | OP Mir mee 
ern cities. At last week’s Rehearsal and Con-. . Solo Violbeae at Abe E Hekking. ae o 
cert she made her first appestaneee in peracid oxinenl 4 5 Hones with piano. (OL eae 
upon the concert stage. Owever excellent an > -Iszt. “O Lieb.’ if ‘A 
actress or dramatic-singer Mrs. Steinbaca-Jahns me ig a ohomatn eae 
may have been in the past, she gave no signs; Brahms. Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68, 
last week of preseut capacity or future hope. Goldmark’s new overture has not the su- 
Her voice 1s metallic and worn; her intonation ‘lati fi f his “Sakuntala?” 
was uncertain. ‘These drawbacks were not offset , P@t#4tive sensous flow of his * | 
by vocal skill or a display of uncommon musica] 
intelligence. It is true that the singer may not 
have fully recovered from the voyage, and that 
her false intonation may have been due tu tem- 
porary incisposition. This would not excuse, [* ) 
however, her spasmodic declamation or the ex-_ a 
aggerations which disfigured the singing of the nippy (4 


The Boston Symphony Concert. 


ot a me Ee ee Seer 


notablv the adagio and allegro forming ths finale, and 


| Was piayed In the most spirited and finished man. 
ner of the orchestra, Mme. Steinbach Jahns, 
& soprano from Lelipsic, made her first ap- 
pearance in concert here on _ this occasion. 
She has a flce presence and an attractive bearing. Her 
voice is powerfui, but harsh and acid in quality, and 
shows signs of wear. She jg manifestly an artist of 
experience, and sings with fire, but with no espeecial 
grace or polish. She sang the aria "Matern aller Arter,” 
from Mozart’s “Escape from the Seraglio,” with great 
vigor, and something of dramatic fervor, but In a rough, 
and at times startlingly explosive style, and in the 
bravura passages with but little finish. Later she 
gave a group of songs by Liszt, Schubert 
and Grieg with better effect, but with the same 
roughness that characterized the earlier effort 
with an added leaning in the direction of talse intona- 
tion. It was singing which, despite its dash and em- 
phasis, was scarcely up tothe standard demanded by 
these concerts. The artist was cordially received, and 
rece'led after each performance, and was also presented 
with two enormous tributes of flowers. Mr. Hek. 


Pe 


Gollinark. . Overture, “Spring.” 


Ry ee, 
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| king was also a soloist, playing Volkmann’s | three songs. In the Mozart aria she showed a hob Righ. 


‘Serenade for ’cello and string orchestra in 
| a gt on 40 ia ye he ioe ey fears in this 
city, but notin these concerts. 8 needless to sa 
that Mr. Hekking played the solo with the highest fin. | pedal run hastily through a piece, producing 
ish in point of technique, and with exquisite taste in ragged and uneven sounds, though to a thought- 
point of atyle. He was enthusiastically applauded, and | f less hearer, the performance appears to be a 
twice encored. For the next Concert, which will be the | ' ; triumph of dexterity. 
last of this season’s series, the propramme is: Sym. Furtunately the orchestra played upon the| : 
peer ao. Re. ee ade a6 aero age =a~ Perpetuo, a- whole exceedingly well, though in the Golu- t cae 
Rie Melsteccioee are ofns, and Wagner's mark Overture which was given in Boston for | tafe SA ie 
So agg Ba the tirst time there was occasionally a feeling | 
of insecurity. The Overture itself is a pleasins } hy 2 
work, melodious, with passages ingeniously y f and sho 
fashioned. It is fresh, it is spontaneous, though |. 108 


certain facility ; it was not unlike the facility of 
sume pianists who with foot upon the “loud”: 
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the music does not pierce the skin. ‘I'here is an ab- | not the happiest selection, for noty 


sence of that oriental, sultry sensuousness which | 
so characterizes Goldmark’s ‘*‘Sakuntala” and 
permeates ‘The Queen of Sheba.” 

«The Volkman Serenade, a monotonous if not 
dreary work, gave Mr. Hekking an opportunity 
iwthieh he was not slow to make use of, and he 
was enthusiastically and deservedly applauded. 
A Mr. Brockhoven regards this serenade as a 
striking example of the intluence of Schumann’s 
humor upon Volkmann. Surely this dis- [ 
covery is original with Mr. Brockhoven, who | 
would seem to be eminently fitted by nature for | 
a professorship at the grand academy of Lagado; | 
unless it turns out that he is a humorist of sub. 
tle. parts. 


since Beethoven’s Ninth? There is by the way - 
much of Beethoven in this very symphony, and 
at times suggestions of the Ninth in themes, 


‘Mme. Steinbach-Jahns was more sv 


standing her .admirable phrasing, her | 0- 
‘orateur singing shows that her 1 pper voice 
has lost something in freshness; we 


think Elizabeth’s aria, sung in the second 


of “Tannhiusér,” would fit her style. The 


voice is large and well fitted for dramatic 
parts. In the songs, sung to the exquisite 
pianoferte accompaniment of Mr. Nikis 
especially in Grieg’s bright tune. Afterea 
appearance the singer was recalled, wae 
Steinbach-Jahns has a winning personal 
and won her audience by her sweet wi 
Two gorgeous flower pieces were present 
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MUSICAL. 
The Boston Symphony Concert. 


Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony Orches. 
fra opened with Goldmark’s “Spripg’’ overture, a com. 
position new to this city. It is a brilliant, genial, and 
Charming work, full of Mfe and freshness, with 
& fine and easy flow of melody, and a broad 


and joyous freedom of style manifested in none of | 


the other works that we have heard by this master. 
|The instrumentation is very beautiiul. The overture 
which is felicitously named was splendidly played and 
received with gr at favor. Brahms’s Symphony No, 1, 
| ended the concert. It was read in a masterly atyle, 
| notablv the adagio and allegro forming ths finale, and 


|Was piayed In the most spirited and finished man. 
| her of the orchestra, Mme. Steinbach Jahns, 
& soprano from Leipsic, made her first ap- 
pearance in concert here on _ this occasion. 
She has a fire presence and an attractive bearlng. Her 
voice 13 powerful, but harsh and acid in quality, and 
shows signs of wear. She jg manifestly an artist of 
experience, and sings with fire, but with no espeecial 
grace or polish. She sang the aria" Matern aller Arter,” 
from Mozart’sa ‘Escape trom the Seraglio,” with great 
vigor, and something of dramatic fervor, but In a rough, 
and at times startlingly explosive style, and in the 
bravura passages with but little finish. Later she 
gave a group of songs by Liszt, Schubert 
und Grieg with better effect, but with the same 
roughness that characterized the earlier effort 
| with an added leaning in the direction of false intona- 
tion. It was singing which, despite its dash and em- 
phasis, was scarcely up tothe standard demanded by 
these concerts. The artist was cordially received, and 
recalled after each performance, and was alzo presented 
| with two enormous tributes of flowers. Mr. Hek. 
‘King was also a_ soloist, Playing Volkmann’s 
‘Serenade for ‘cello and String orchestra in 
D minor, op. 69; a delightful work, heard before in this 
city, but not in these concerts. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Hekking played the solo with the highest fin. 
‘ieh in point of technique, and with exquisite taste In 
| point of etyle. He was enthusiastically applauded, and 
| twice encored. For the next concert, which will be the 


last of this season’s series, the propramme is: Sym. 
| phony No. 4, in B-flat, Beethoven; Moto Perpetuo, Pa- 


ganini, to be played by thirty-two Violins, and Wagner’s 
‘*Die Meistersinger” Overture. 
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Music. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD SYMPHONY CoNCERT.— 


Goldmark . Overture, “Spring’”’ 
(First time in Boston.) 

Mozart -Aria, “Thou may’st learn to hate me,”’ 
trom **Die Eutfuehrung aus dem Serail.’” 
Volkmann Serenade for String Orchestra, in D 

minor, op. 69. 
(First time in these Concerts.) 
Solo Violoncello, Mr. Anton Hekking. 
Songs with Piano. 
(a) Liszt **() Lieb”’ 
CO) MOTE Sh cccdecces ee Sécease **Du bist die Ruh’”’ 
(c) Grieg ‘Hoffnung’ 
Bralims ......6. -Symphony No. 2, in C minor, op. 68 


Mrs. Magdalene Steinback-Jahns, formerly 
an opera singer in certain German towns, has 
been engaged by Mr. Nikisch to accompany the 
Orchestra upon the tour of Southern and West- 
ern cities. At last week’s Rehearsal and Con- 
cert she made her first appearances in America 
upon the concert stage. However excellent an 
actress or dramatic-singer Mrs. Steinbaca-Jahns 


may have been in the past, she gave no signs - 


last week of preseut capacity or future hope. 
Her voice 1s metallic and worn; her intonation 
was uncertain. ‘These drawbacks were not offset 


by vocal skill or a display of uncommon musica] 


intelligence. It is true that the singer may not 
have fully recovered from the voyage, and that 


her false intonatiun may have been due to tem- | 


porary indisposition. This would not excuse, 
however, her spasmodic declamation or the ex- 
aggerations which disfigured the singing of the 
three songs. In the Mozart aria she showed a 
certain facility; it was not unlike the facility of 
sume pianists who with foot upon the “loud” 
pedal run hastily through a piece, producing 
ragged and uneven sounds, though to a thought- 
less hearer, the performance appears to be a 
triumph of dexterity. 

Fortunately the orchestra played upon the 
Whole exceedingly well, though in the Gold- 
mark Overture which was given in Boston for 
the tirst time there was occasionally a feeling 


of insecurity. The Overture itself is a pleasins » 


work, melodious, with passages ingeniously 
fashioned. It is fresh, it is spontaneous, though 


the music does not pierce the skin. ‘I'hereis an ab- : 


sence of that oriental, sultry sensuousness which 


sv characterizes Goldmark’s ‘‘Sakuntala” and | 


permeates **The Queen of Sheba.” 


«The Volkman Serenade, a monotonous if not. 


dreary work, gave Mr. Hekking an Opportunity 
whieh he was not slow to make use of, and he 


was enthusiastically and deservedly applauded. | 
A Mr. Brockhoven regards this serenade as a | 
striking example of the intluence of Schumann’s 
humor upon Volkmann. Surely this dis- | 


covery is original with Mr. Brockhoven, who 
would seem to be eminently fitted by nature for 
a professorship at the grand academy of Lagado; 
unless it turns out that he is a humorist of sub 
tle parts. 

The blindest worshipper of Bralims could 
tind no fault with the performance of the 
Symphony in C minor. In detail and as a 
whole it reflected great credit upon Mr. Nickish 
and the orchestra. As for the symphony itself 
what will be the verdict of the future? Is it, ag 
sume would have it, the greatest orchestral work 
since Beethoven’s Ninth; ‘There is by the way 
much of Beethoven in this very symphony, and 
at times suggestions of the Ninth in themes, 


treatment of themes, and in coloring. No one 
will deny the breadth of the adagio, the grace- 
fulness of the adlegretto or certain overwhelming 


portions of the finale. The first and last move-. 
nents however are crowded with material which | 
seems superfluous and confusing; they share the | 


reproach of Jonciéres in regard to the Second of 


Brahms when it was played in Paris in 1880: 


|“it abounds in brushwood.” And it inust be 
| admitted that owing to the length of the sym- 
phony and the lack of contrast between the move. 
ments it fatigues, particularly when placed at | 
| the end of a program. 


The programme of the twenty-third Sym- 
phony concert, with Mme. Steinbach-Jahns’ 
' SOloist, was: +4 , ae 
| Goldinark, Oveiture, “Spving.”’ 


¥ he 
; ey 


First time iu Boston. 


| Mozart. Aria, “Thou inay’st learn to hate meé,’’ 


“Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail,” 
Volkmann, Se renade for string orchestra, in J) minor, 

op 69. 

First t me at these concerta, 
Solo Violoncelio Mr. Antou Hekking. 

Songs with piano, 
a) Liszt. “O Lieb.” 
b) Schubert. “Du bist die Ruh.” 
Cc) Grieg. “Hoffnung.” 
Brahms. Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 


| 


} 


Goldmark’s new overture has not the su- : 
perlative sensous flow of his “Sakuntala” 


and **Penthesilea,” nor is the workmanship 
as fine, but it is interestingly scored and 
sounds well. ‘The Volkmann serenade is 
neatly made, and the introduction of the 
violoncello obligato (beautifully rendered by 


Mr. Hekking) takes it out of the conven-' 


tional; but its artistic level is not high. 
Though written to be played without break 
the piece is varied in tempo; it possesses a 
certain unity because of the frequent use of 
one very melodious subject. The serenade 
was admirably played. The splendid C 


» minor symphony of Brahms we regret to say 


we did not hear. The new singer comes 
from Leipzig where formerly, until her vol 


a musical spirit. The florid Mozart piéce was 
not the happiest selection, for notwith- 
standing her admirable phrasing, her co- 
lorateur singing shows that her upper voice 
has lost something in freshness; we should 
think Elizabeth’s aria, sung in the second act 
of ‘“‘Tannhiusér,”’ would fit her style. The 
voice is large and well fitted for dramatic 
parts. In the songs, sung to the exquisite 
pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Nikisch, 


‘Mme. Steinbach-Jahns was more succesful, 


especially in Grieg’s bright tune. After each 
appearance the singer was recalled. Mme. 
Steinbach-Jahns has a winning personality, 


and won her audience by her sweet ways. 
TI'wo gorgeous flower pieces were presented | 
to her. The season of symphony concerts 
closes next week Saturday, when this pro- 


gramme will be performed : Beethoven, 
Fourth Symphony; Paganini, Moto Per- 


-petuo, for 32 violins; overture, ‘‘Die Meister- 


singer,’’ Wagner. 


untary retirement, she was an opera fay- 
; orite. She sings with fervor, and shows 
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~ Se ee ee a ee eae reme in song. ‘This they owed not only to the : 

“ CAUSERIE.—The inet ease of gar ga a ‘natoral beauty of their voices, for voices of ing of flesh only in theory; for he heartily en-| 

Jahns in Music Hall last wee hin “conan serous southern races are commonly ricber in color and Joyed roast meat. The diet of your average. 

reflection... For the dee ay 2 t x tee ; ar of fuller quality and greater flexibility than the | German is indigestible; it puffs out logy men.’ 

was an element of Barnumism in t : ment voices of the north, but also to the wise princi Could a sparkling operetta in-the French-style | 

of the soloist. In the pr aes on ate nd iggr vet ples of song in which they were trained from | be written after a year’s stay at a.German board. is : ; : id 

tom, appeared a laudatory advance notice of the «their youth up, and which were carefully handed | ing-house?. Do soups, macaroni, cheese of’ a0 
singer which unfortunately was not supported | gown from father to son. “Studies. regularl | Parma, salads, the native oils and’ wines, go for ivarius or an Amaticello. it fond “aes ; 
Oy She ‘singers Work. the erred 9 conducted,” says Lavoix, “rules framed by skil nought in the formation or inheritance of a allow-toned instrument, he wil be bt 
tributes’’ had been most care uy attended t0,) ful singers who were atthe same time weill- # glorious Italian voice? When another Buckle} better advantage. Tne beginning of the wo aN 
and these ‘‘welcomes to America’”’ were »stenta- grounded musicians, exercises proportioned to f. arises and writes the history of music from aj /2'sely antiphonal, the orchestra responding to 
tiously displayed. The whole thing was overdone. | the capabilities and nature of each voice, and & philosophic standpoint, undoubtedly will the| ‘He welrd Oriental phrases of the solo instru-— 


* x * + these patiently studied,—this was the whole se. fe influence of climate and diet upon the musie of chief phrase of the celle was ae ete. ane 


cret of the famous Italian school.”’ if & nation be carefully considered and. treated at | in character. The work was rather prolix, yet 


The Jady in question is an excellent example , . lensth 
of a school of German singers. Possibly na- | * + *# * * te ength. PHILIP HALE, | Was very dramatic at times, and al its close 


i Mr. Hek 
' ‘nee . | eens ‘ king was recalled three times, but I 
ture gives them a good, strony voice; they go! pow curiously some of the sayings of the old § i i Raa a RRR eee ee eapea convinced that p ee aa 
. a t - 
of correctly producing a tone; they are unable to | 56 applauded by many of our opera-goers. They a effective reading, but who mouestly remained in 


with coloratura; they subordinate singing to | ing how to manage their voices, gave vent to The crowning glory of the concert was_ its 
) action; in order to make a strong impression || cries which resembled the howling of wolves, § Jahns as Soloist. cven ae peeps’ syinphony im C minor was 
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they force the voice, they shout, so that they. and who forgot that an artist should sing rather § After the short interregnum it was a delicht to Gree otice aoe that, in spite of the interpreta- 
soon lose all sense of pitch. After they have |! with his voice than witb his mouth. The singer, @ listen to the music of our orchestra again. If Awd of Mr. Gericke wie alto hate Pythian 


thus wantonly devastated the works of the living || ,5i4 Zarlino, should not let out his voice with J © OF that Ine eee ely Ftp hate Ltt _ Of hearing the master lead his own work, re- 


nd the dead, their vocal organs are necessarily } f f a wild beast, but should J penas the grandest that has been giv 
a , tha i the rush and fury o , a7 eranimes, it must be borne in mind that the stan- concerts, The first movement of this pyeicmone 


impaired by the strain; and finding that in t | control it, accommodating himself to the other § ~ dard applied is altogether a higher one than rs a 
own cities they are in danger of ‘being driven | singers so as not to cover them and not be cov- | other musical oceasions would cane: and at the 7 “oe camenie ap gh a as Tepresentea 
from the stage by younger and strongerlungs, | ered by them. Excitement should not lead him | i end of all animadversion one can exclaim: ’ With | wrone te give to it the dramatic force with whieh 


they then look toward America. to sing with his head and arms and neck and § all thy faults I love thee still”! The programme ° wy. Nikisch ty > 7 
| 2 of a. o Bee ir. ivested it. The idea of struggle, 
* * * @ # | feet so that he might be taken for a dancer (as |f ie Gelinas ns wapring< ne toot of sorrow, of conso lation, of triumph, was rte 
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from Leipzig, no doubt with the consent at least cana pie performers, provided they be o ye violin phrases in the highest position, aud there | “Cre Well read, the finale was a triumph for the — 
of Mr. Nikisch, implies tbat she is worthy of the. | equal intelligence. | a were bird-pipings as realistic as in the coda of entire symphony, as the first. part 
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favor. That she was heartily applauded Satur-| ta. not the diet, the cooking of the Germans, ‘a well, and the responses between the wooawind | {U10Us pizzicato effects, with their caprices of 


day evening does not prove that she, is an ad- h fo do with the peculiarities of their com- | © and the stri - | plaved he Mtr peices, the horn was tinel 
day g i muec p q he strings in a deep pizzicato, were ex playéd by Mr. Reiter, and the solemn chant of 


mirable singer, nor does it show that she really posers and singers? The question, How music [ © vellently given; altogether a work which made a ' 
 Gieoned the musical public. For this applause is influenced. by diet, is certainly worthy of f | most favorable impression on critics and public an effect in Don Tuan the cere nad poop 


may have been induced by feelings of sympathy | .oygideration if not a monograph. Hoffmann, ee wav ion, yon get Aigo sage te mite ull | impressive in the highest degree. Hanstick has 


or won by her personal appearance; it may have 1 usician, critic and rhapsodist, gravely specu- | © ditions to ti | | characterized Brahms’ first th : 
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izing” the Boston public. Whether a woman composer who meditates an immortal work, and | ~ She had evidently not brought he | ‘appassionata,’ the second is the ‘pastoral,’ 
sing -well>'bb badly is not however a question of | recommended Rhine wines to him who would | © along, and. was oiten flat of pitch, ium bar whens: heey Ab ig Nk be yore the ‘heroic,’ ” and cer- 
taste or sympathy; it is a question of fact, |write a mass; Burgundy to the composer of | © ing personality, and the florid style of the urst — the “appassionata’’ in the rocnine oe fervor of 
and the facts in the case of Mrs. Stéinbach- |, grand opera; champagne to the writer of a|_ number, from Mozart's ‘Entfuehrung” won the | 7 conig almost wish that this had’ bean the tale 
Jahns‘ are theses that without the qualifications | (oF io opera; some fiery Italian wine to the | © of an éntire hothouse ¥ oe orotant hy Ney» a _ concert of the season, for the conductor could 
hitherto deemed necessary, she has beenimported ono, of passionate canzonets, and arrack | ly As nny Getewens ph. af. a 16 stage |} not have made a more brilliant exit, 

from Germany; that she, as a soloist, is to ac- punch to the creator of a second Don Giovanni. | — tribute the heartiest applause. In the sub- | _ __ +Lovuis 0. Exson, 

company the orchestra upon its tour of Southern jay seii ate raw pork that he might dream fright- sequent group of éeder Mine. Jahnsshowedamore | yfrg. Magdalena Steinbach Johns, who will'sing 
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‘‘When I write familiar things, as sonnets to { lang du lieben kannst” was well sung, although | On April 19, and will go with the orchestra on its 
that Géteuany.;ebd Germans must.acd-will rete peed oly | Was wives T beve opened design ie yh although hot exactly the best selection ton and Western cities, is a soprano of recognized 
at “Dies Augenzeit’? were finely rendered, al- 

submit to the drudgery of vocal study when she of the pensive part: in fine, you must purge the | ’ brought the group toa close. It may be best to Zerlina in “Don Juan,” and Cherubino in “Figa- 

preferred to purity of tone and careful ear? inepportune moment, after Mme. Lehmann, and 4 ©*Pression, Seutain “The Flying Dutchmen,”’ for 

false called good and acclaimed ? ee SR ee CE Shae public were delighted, and the recalls were nu- | lived away trom the theatre, but has occasionally 

: | singer subsist mainly upon pork, veal, cabbage} © Volkmann’s serenade for string orchestra | SUflicient to till the house, She is Said to be 
intonation lead one to seriously question | brated violinist at the court of Mannheim, who It is a curious work which does hot ‘sive sen  Allt 18 ini 
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| ? for Music Hall, was well s] worth in Leipsic and other cities of Germany. 
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den, Berlin, Munich and Vienua. In the seven- he imagined tasted remarkably like fresh straw-| — Stant panorama of small tone pictures. In this | players, 
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| CAUSERIE.—The appearance of Mrs. Steinback- 
| Jahns in Music Hall last week provokes serious 
reflection. For the first time this season there 
was an element of Barnumism in the treatment 
of the soloist. In the program, contrary to cus- 
tom, appeared a laudatory advance notice of the 
singer which unfortunately was not supported | 
by the singer’s work. The matter of ‘‘floral , 
tributes’’ had been most carefully attended to, 
and these ‘‘welcomes to America” were »stenta- 
tiously displayed. The whole thing was overdone. 


! 
* * + * * | 


The Jady in question is an excellent example 

of ‘a school of German singers. Possibly na- 

_ture gives them a good, strong voice; they go 

upon the stage before they have acquired the art 

of correctly producing a tone; they are unable to 

sustain, swell or diminish a tone; they struggle 

with coloratura; they subordinate singing to | 
action; in order to make a strong impression | 
they force the voice, they shout, so that they 
soon lose all sense of pitch. After they have 

thus wantonly devastated the works of the living | 
and the dead, their vocal organs are necessarily | 
impaired by the strain; and finding that in their 
own cities they are in danger of being driven 
‘from the stage by younger and stronger lungs, 
they then look toward America. 


* * * « * 


New the engagement and deliberate ‘‘boom- 
ing’ of a singer of inferior rank is a matter 
which concerns the public in more ways than 
one. ‘he very fact that a singer is brought here 
from Leipzig, no doubt with the consent at least 
of Mr. Nikisch, implies tbat she is worthy of the. 
position and at once. prejudices.a public in_ her 
favor. That she was heartily applauded Satur- 
day evening does not prove that she, is an ad- 
_mirable singer, nor does it show that she really 
pleased the musical public. For this applause 
may have been induced by feelings of sympathy 
or won by her personal appearance; it may have 
been instigated by a claque desirous of ‘‘german- 
izing” the Boston public. Whether a woman 
sing well or badly is not however a question of 
taste or sympathy; it is a question of fact, 
and the facts in the case of Mrs. Stéinbach- 
Jahns are these; that without the qualifications 
hitherto deemed necessary, she has been imported 
from Germany; that she, as a soloist, is to ac- 
company the orchestra upon its tour of Southern 
and Western cities. 
* * * * * 


What incentive has a woman born in America 
to work and sing when she is thus rudely told 
that Germany and Germans must and will rule 
in musical America? What incentive has a wo- 
man, whatever be her nationality, to patiently 
submit to the drudgery of vocal study when she 
sees managers and public put a premium upon 
mediocrity ? When she sees false intonation 
preferred to purity of tone and careful ear? 
When she sees the details of an art contemptu- 
ously rejected? When she sees that which is 
false called good and acclaimed ? 
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Repeated hearings of German operatic and 
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concert singers with their ululations and false 


intonation lead one to seriously question 
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‘preme in song. ‘This they owed not only to the 
natural beauty of their voices, for voices of 
southern races are commonly richer in color and 
of fuller quality and greater flexibility than the 
voices of the north, but also to the wise princi 
ples of song in which they were trained from 


‘their youth up, and which were carefully handed 


down from father to son. ‘Studies. regularly | 
conducted,’’ says Lavoix, ‘‘rules framed by skil | 
ful singers who were atthe same time well-. 


grounded musicians, exercises proportioned to # a 
the capabilities and nature of each voice, and & - 


these patiently studied,—this was the whole se. 
cret of the famous Italian school.’’ 


a * * * * 


| How curiously some of the sayings of the old | 


writers apply to the singing of Germans who are 
so applauded by many of our opera-goers. They 
complained long ago of singers who, not know- 
ing how to manage their voices, gave vent to'| 
cries which resembled the howling of wolves, | 
and who forgot that an artist should sing rather 
with his voice than with his mouth. The singer, 
said Zarlino, should not let out his voice with 
the rush and fury of a wild beast, but should 
control it, accommodating himself to the other 
singers so as not to cover them and not be cov- 
ered by them. Excitement should not lead him | 
to sing with his head and arms and neck and | 
feet so that he might be taken for a dancer (as 
in the case of poor Kalisch). These writers | 
dwell upon the importance of clear enunciation, 
for as Tosi quaintly puts it, it is only by the 
words that singers raise themselves above in- 
strumental performers, provided they be of 
equal intelligence. 
* * * * * 


Has not the diet, the cooking of the Germans, 


_much to do with the peculiarities of their com- 
posers and singers? The question, How music 


is influenced by diet, is certainly worthy of f, — 


consideration if not a monograph. Hoffmann, 
musician, critic and rhapsodist, gravely specu- 
lated as to the effect of different wines upon the 
composer who meditates an immortal work, and 
‘recommended Rhine wines to him who would 
write a mass; Burgundy to the composer of 
a grand opera; champagne to the writer of a 
comic opera; some fiery Italian wine to the 
author of passionate canzonets, and arrack | 
punch to the creator of a second Don Giovanni. | 
Fuseli ate raw pork that be might dream fright- 
| ful dreams which, awake, he could put upon the 
canvas. Hear Bayes in ‘*The Rehearsal’’: 
‘‘When I write familiar things, as sonnets to 
Armida, and the like, I make use of stew’d 
prunes only; but when I have a grand design in 
|hand, I ever take physic, and let blood; for 
| when you would have pure swiftness of thought, 
} and fiery flights of fancy, you must have a care 
of the pensive part: in fine, you must purge the 
‘stomach.’ And the curious can find in Burton’s 
' Anatomy specific diets advised for the encour- 
agement or repression of certain emotions and 
passions. 
: * + * # * 
Now the German composer and the German 
| singer subsist mainly upon pork, veal, cabbage 
and bver. 
| Makes experiments, as did Anton Filz, a cele- 
brated violinist at the court of Mannheim, who 


whether Natur-ever intended that the Germans | 4104 as Pohl tells us in bis Life of Haydn, from 


should sing. For years the Italians ruled Dres- 
In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and in the first 
half of the nineteenth century they were su- 


den, Berlin, Munich and Vienna. 


immoderate indulgence in raw spiders which 
he imagined tasted remarkably like fresh straw- 
berries. Wagner, it is true, preached vegetarian- 


Occasionally some bold musician ' 


-ism to his disciples,—but he condemned the eat-} 


” 
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Ing of flesh only in theory, for he heartily en- 
Je The diet of your average. 
| erman is indigestible; it puffs out logy men. !dentify the skips of harlequin as well. 
Could a sparkling operetta in-the French. style 

be written after a year’s Stay ata.German board-. 
macaroni, cheese of’ 
Parma, salads, the native oils and"wines, ro = : 
inheritance of a 
When another Buckle 
arises and writes the history of music from a 
undoubtedly wil 

| influence of climate and diet upon ‘the bn pr 
/& nation be carefully considered and treated at 


|joyed roast meat. 
ing-house? Do soups, 


nought in the formation cr 
glorious Italian voice ? 


philosophic standpoint, 


length. PHILIP HALe, 
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| tended for Mr. Nikisch, who gave the work an 


MUSICAL MATTERS, 


The Symphony Concert—Mme. Steinbach- 
Jahns as Soloist. 


_ After the short interregnum it was a delight to 
listen to the music of our orchestra again. If 
one is obliged occasionally to find fault with this 
or that interpretation on the Symphonie pro- 
eranimes, it must be borne in mind that the stan- 
dard applied is altogether a higher one than 
other musical occasions would bear, and at the 
eud of all animadversion one can exclaim: © With 
all thy faults I love thee still’! The programme 
of Saturday began with a very ecstatic overture 
by Goldmark, entitled, “spring.” The first 
theme of this work was full of a robust hearti- 
hess which was well reflected by the robust play- 
lng of the orchestra. In fine contrast was the 
tender longing of the subsequent melody, in 
Which eestacy was represented a la Wagner by 


violin phrases in the highest position, and there | 
were bird-pipings as realistic as in the coda of | 


the second movement of the “Pastoral Sym- 
phony.” The flute had much to do and did it 
well, and the responses between the wooawind 
and the strings in a deep pizzicato, were ex- 
vellently given; altogether a work which made a 
most favorable impression on critics and public 
alike. Then came Mme. Steinbach-Jahns all 
the way trom Leipsic to give some worthy ad- 


ditions to the German vocalism which hus taken | follows: 


| ‘appassionata,’ 


Possession of our city for the past two weexs. 
She had evidentiy not brought her tuning fork 
along, and was oiten flat of pitch, but her pleas- 
ing personality, and the florid style of the trst 
humber, trom Mozart’s “Entfuebrung”? won the 
publie, and when at its conclusion, the contents 
of an entire hothouse were brought to the stage 
by two ushers, everyone : 
tribute the heartiest applause. 
sequent group ofliever Mine. Jahns showed amore 
Rh pagrert' Style, and areal appreciation of the 
subtler points of the school. Liszt’s “O lieb so 
lang du lieben kannst” was well sung, although 
attimes there was a harsh and disagreeable 
timbre in the voice. Schubert’s “Du _ bist die 
Kuh.” although not exaetly the best selection 
for Music Hall, was well shaded and the nuances 
at “Dies Augenzeit’’? were finely rendered, al- 
though here again there was more thana suspi- 
cion of faise intonation. Grieg’s **Hoffnung”’ 
brought the group toaclose. It may be best to 
reserve fuli judgment on the vocalist until she 
has appeared again, since she comes at a rather 
incpportune moment, after Mme. Lehmann, and 
the faults recorded may be but temporary and 
the result of a long voyage. Even as it is, the 
public were delighted, and the recalls were nu- 
merous and hearty. 
voice was remarkable. 


T; | 

Volkmann’s serenade for string orchestra | 
in D minor showed plainly that the strings do 
not play with the precision they once possessed. 


itis a curious work which does not give sep- 
arate movements in the old serenade style, but 
joins the different episodes together in’ a con- 
Stant Danorama of small tone pictures. In this 
respect it reminds of Schumann, and the re- 
semblance is rendered yet more striking by dis- 
tinct reminiscences of that master’s Carnival.” 


ending, 
' given a reading that, in spite of the interpreta- 


The flexibility of so solid a | 


Pierrot 18 there, Fépresented by lumbering pro- 
sressions on the contrabasses, and it is, east to 
here 
is a cello obligato part in the work whic 
brought Mr. Hekking to the front, aa 
have never heard this artist do | 
broader work, When he becomes possessed of | 
ayStradivarius or an Amaticello, instead of his 
own Shallow-toned instrument, he will be at a 
better advantage. Tne beginning of the work is 
largely antiphonal, the orchestra responding to 
the weird Oriental phrases of the Solo instru- 
ment for san unnecessary length of time. The 
chief phrase of the cello was decidediy Hebraic 
in character. The work was rather prolix, yet 
was very dramatic at times, ard at its elose 
Mr. Hekking was recalled three times, but Iam 
convinced that part of the enthusiasm was in- 


effective reading, but who mouestly r 
emain 
the back ground. : oom 
The crowning 


wing glory of the concert was its 


Symphony in C minor was 
tions of Mr. Henschel (Brahms’ personal triend) 
and of Mr. Gericke, who also had the advantage 
of hearing the master lead his own work, re- 
mains the grandest that has been given in these 
concerts. The first movement of this Symphony 
is the extreme of intellectuality as representea 
in the sonata form, yet it was by ho means 
wrong to give to it the dramatic force with whieh | 
Mr. Nikisch invested it. The idea of Struggle 

olf sorrow, of conso lation, of triumph, was por. | 
trayed with sequential and logical power. The 
second movement was worked up in most pas- 


- Silonate fashion, and it is but due to speak of the 


oboe work 1n this portion of the svm yhony, whi 

was excellent. Butif the first thven pear bcd 
were well read, the finale was a triumph for the 
conductor and orchestra. Itis an epitome ofthe 
entire symphony, as the first part of the finale of 
Beethoven's ninth synopsizes that work. The 
furious pizzicato effects, with their caprices of 
empo, Were Well given; the horn was finely 
played by Mr, Reiter, and the solemn chant of 


| the trombones (oh that we could have 1 
ew we 1ad such 
| an effect in “Don Juan” the other night!) was 


impressive in the highest degree. Hansliek has 
characterized Brahms’ first three symphonies as 
“The » Serer is the ‘pathetie’ or the 

1@ second is the ‘pastoral.’ 
the third may be called the ‘heroic,’ and cer- 
tainly Mr. Nokisch brought out all the fervor of 


' The “‘appassionata”’ in the reading of Saturday. 


l could almost wish that this had been the last 
concert of the season, for the conductor could 


added to the floral | not have made a more brilliant exit. 


In the sub- | 


Louis C. ELson., 


Mrs. Magdalena Steinbach Johns, who will Sing 
at the concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on April 19, and will go with the orchestra on its 
concert tour to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 


ton and Western cities, is a soprano of recognizac 
worth in Leipsic and other cities of Sitemas. 
She has chiefly been distinguished for her per- 
formances of the opera soubrettes, such as Mar- 
cellina in ‘ Fidelio,” Aunchen in *‘Der Freischiitz,”’ 
Zerlina in*'Don Juan,” and Cherubino in “Piga- 
ro. She is also credited with successful asgump- 
tions of characters ae far deeper dramatic 
expression, Seutain “The Fivying Dutchmen,’’ for 
example. From 1882 until within a few years she 
was at the Leipsic Stadttheatre. Of late she has 
lived away from the theatre, but has occasionally 
appeared at charity concerts, the announcemeut 
of her assistance on such occasions being always 
sufficient to till the house, She is Said to be 
about thirty years old. 


All the offers made to Mr. De Wolf 
to join the Boston Symphony orehe 
tuba soloist have been unavailit: 
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eipsic, where she has been held in i 
ivor 6 rb she joined the opera company, 
“which was formerly directed by Mr. Nikisen. 
She held a prominent position in this organi- 
gation for half a dozen = years, and | 


on 
nf 


‘since her marriage, two years ago, has 
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 eonfined her public appearances to the concert | 
BD pe” | geet 


- stage. hose as her selections for last 
evel Ca vari’ aria, “Thou may’st learn 


1ate me,” trom *‘Die Fntfuehrung aus dem | 


- Serail,’’ e songs, “O Lieb,” Liszt; ‘Du 
ibe op lg sohubert, and “Hoffnung,” 


¢ ieg. This singer has been graciously — 


yored with nature’s endowments to fit her 


for the operatic and concert careers in which | 


\) 


she h n so successiul since her first ap- 
r Eapdibes at Frankfort a little over 10 years 
* She has a preposessing stage presence, 
ch wins her the immediate attention of an 
ee aoe cod all the pleasant anlicipa- 
A singer pb ll the pjea , 
t. oath gy te ella She has & singularly 
tig 


and the number gave great satis- 

fa Ba de group of songs, sung to the 

plano accompaniment of Mr. N ret ates : 

“not altogetier happily chosen to disp ay the 

ginger’s gifts at their Lest, but she OM ee 
r audience Wy her interpretation of the s 


ith 
 B10D the aria, was rewarded wy 
“g most vronounced demonstration of the 
r Sag ti She is certainly a singer who will 
a favor with American audiences, The 
strumental novelty of the evening was 
’ 


ae tions, and, aS upon the conclu- 
ast Neely re) 


a erk’s “Spring” overture, a pleasing 
0 ation, full of lively themes, which are 
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tres : e skill which this composer 
cher in the tone pictures of his more 
familiar works. Schubert's delightful sere- 


for string orchestra, op. 69, was alsoon | p 


Be sw ne, and its performance showed 
the Taimirapie qualities of this division of Mr. 
“Wikiseh’s forces to fine advantage. ‘The solo 
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| Nikisch’s absence in America is ‘still so’ 


much regretted, made her first eppeaT andy 
in America at the Symphony concert last | 
week. Mme. Steinbach-Jahns is to acconn- | 
pany the Boston Symphony orchestra on 
their four weeks’ tour. She comes to this 
country with a high reputation for success, 
chiefly in opera. Her voice is certainly 
very flexible. “he sang the florid MUsic | 
of the air of Constance from Mozart o Ser- 
aglio”’ with remarkable ease and skill. But 
the quality of her voice is not altogether | 
agreeable; a thinness and sharpness in the ) 
upper tones marred ve effect of her work, | 
ulthouzh expressiveness aad earnestness | 
are characteristics of her singing by no 
means to be denied. Mme. Steinbach- 
tabns was iore successful in the sougs by 
Liszt, Schubert and Grieg, given to Mr. 
Nikisch’s pianoforte accompaniment, than 
operatic air, | 
pega Papier impression was made by | 
the orchestral novelty on the saat 
gramme — Goldmark’s “Spring over- | 
ture. lt is a@ very melodious, dainty | 
composition, rich 1n its scoring and thor- 
oughly effective in orchestration, quite 
worthy the composer of he Queen of 
| Sheba.” Volkman’s serenade for string 
| orchestra gave Mr. Hekiking opportunities 
' on the ’cello. The orchestra also gained 


i . ’ 
hizh honorsin the charming werk. Senne 
| first symphony. strongly in contras Ase 
| the melodious character of the genera iP : 
vramme, found earnest and conscientious 
Gnterpretation, Mr. Nikisch’s reading was 
| appreciative, and the performance reason- 
| ably effective. But not all symphony pat- 


| yons en oy Brahms. 


The tinal concert of the season occurs this | 


. Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, the 
wretnde to "The Mastersingers,”” and the 
| Paganini “Moto Perpetuo” (for 32 ty 
constitute the programme, Mr. Nikisch, 

after the brief tour, will take a rag ee 
rest,’ in the assurance that Boston hkes 
and admires his works, and will be xzlad to 
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| Nikisch presented the following programme: 


| vertilte Spring ee ees ee eee oe eo eGHOLdMark 


7 (First time in Boston.) 
Aria—“Thou may’st learn to hate me”: 

from “Die Enifuehrung aus dem 

pi kL PERRET EERE Oe eee eee 
Senerade for string orche 

Op. 69 


ral 4 
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|| Pretation of Mr. Nikisch. Yet even he ean. 


| notseem to give any clew as to the musical 
_ | Common sense of the last movement. While | - 


€ conce rt and ‘then the B ston in places it is csrtainly the most beautiful part 
musi¢ lovers will be puzzled: what to do with , . P 


their Saturday nights. For this concert Mr. 


of the whole work, its lack of form and con- 
tinuity becom 3 more apparent with each 
| hearing. No matter how carefully one may 
have studied the score beforehand and no 
| matter how earnestly and conscientiously one 
endeavors to listen, one is constantly baffled 
and disappointed. All through, even in the 
very coda, new material is introduced in the 
most unmotived and apparently wilful man- 
ner. This destroys the true sense of niusical 


»++++laiszt | development and is very disturbing to the ear, 
‘Schubert | The themes themselves are so marked and SO 


Soloist, Mme. Stsinbach-Jahns. 

The “Spring” overture is one of two which 
were quite recently published, and which have 
already been heard in Vienna and one or two 
other cities. It is a melodious, flowing and 
finely scored work, but it is lacking in 
strength, and is altogether hardly up to the 
standard which one may justly expect Gold- 


mark toattain. We are informed by the pro- | 


gramme that Mr. brockhoven has discovered 
a great deal of humor, especially Scluumann- 
esque humor, in the Volkmann serenade. He 
#0€s on to explain that humor consists in con- 
trast. If this is so, the chief humor of the ser- 
6nade is in its very marked contrast with the 
other familiar works of its author. It seems 
dry and uninteresting and without anv espe- 
cial raison d’étre. ‘The ’cello solo was very 
beautifully played by Mr. Anton Hekking, 
Whose fine work grows in Strength and 
intellectual power every day, and the 
whole serenade was performed as 
only the strings of our orchestra could do it. 
The soloist was Mme. Steinbach-Jahns, from 


| Leipsic, who has been engaged to accompany 


the orchestra upon the long tournée through 
Southern, Central and Western cities which 
begins Monday, April 28. She has a fine 


voice, with a well developed colorature. ‘The | 


Mozart aria was an unfortunate selection, as 


| beautiful that if they had been consistently 
| developed without this introduction of useless 
hew material the present restless effect would 
| have been avoided and the movement would 
hav3 gained immensely. Itisthe fashion in 
our City to throw oneself blindly at Brahms’s 
feet and cry out, “Oh! master, give us more; 
; DO matter what it is; no matter whether we) 
/ understand it or not”; and there is no length - 
of exaggerated expression to which the true | 
Brahms devotee will not zo. They regard Beet- | 
hoven as a worthy student, who prepared the | 
way for the “real master’, and everything be- | 
| fore Beethoven was mere groping in the dark. 
| Now, although no one can deny the power of | 
| the C minor symphony, a great many can and | 
do deny that itis beautiful. It wil] always be | 
interesting to musicians, as its wealth of coun- 
terpoint is engrossing and inevery way worthy 
of careful study, and its charming third move. 
ment will always please everybody. still, | 
the pubiic at large wiil probably prefer | 
the flowing melodies and simpler structure | 
of the second D major syinphony. The latter | 
is certainly a more spontaneous work. and | 
hence more likely to retain its popularity, At 
the same time the mental quali ications nec- 
essary to becouse a true Brahms enthusiast 
are so peculiar that one may safely prophesy 
that the “‘rnaster’s” friends will always say the 
most and claim the most for those of his works 
which are least comprehensible to the un- 
tutored Jayman and the uninitiated musician, | 
And in this sense the last movement of the C | 
minor symphony is never likely to be under- 
stood by those who are not of “the elect.” 

Next week there will be one rather sensa- 
tional number—the playing of the immensely 
difficult Paganini moto perpetuo by all the Vv10- 
lins of the orchestra in unison; thisisa tremen- | 

| dous task, but the fine Suings of our orchestra 
a goubtless accomplish it with ease and | 
elfect. 


: : ce «how played by Anton Hekking, ranked 


vith ie best work of tiis class that has ever ARTHUR WELD. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


itis highly conventional and commonplace, 
and was evidently written merely to exhibit 
vocal technique, and even Mozart is uninter- iat 

esting when he is masquerading asa musical The Symphony Coucert. 


showmaster. Shesang it conscientiously and Tho teature of the Symphony concert Satur- 
With great dramatic power. but her evident day night, the last but one in the series, was the 
nervousness was probably the cause of a slight appearance of Mme. Steinbach-Jahns, who had | 
tendency tosing sharp. in the songs she was been sent for by Mr. Nikisch from Leipsic as a 
much more effective; the second especially — | soloigs in this city and to accompany the orchess . 
“Du bist die Ruh”—~was remarkably well sung. 'tra in its Western trip. The lady has an easy 
Everything which she does is imbued with ped commanding stage presence, and received a 
Strong dramatic feeling and intelligence, and cordial greeting, as was due her by courtesy. on 
on the stage she must be very effective, espe- her first appearance in this country in concert.’ 
claily in Wagner roles. Mr. Nikisch is cer- 'She is credited with having met with large. 
tainly a most exquisite accompanist. Nearly | guecess in Germany, where Mr. Nikisch con-+ 
every song which he has so far accompanied tayeted before coming to this conniry, Ana had 
in public has gained a new and beautiful light appeared in concerts there, as well as formerly 
by the masterly mauner in which he presides he opera. She gave two selections, a very diffi | 
over the piano. cult aria from Mozart, and some_ songs with | 

The Brahms symphony was svperbly played, piano, to the accompaniment of Mr. Nikise 
and it gained greatly in interest and power by Yo our mind her singing was a disappointment. 
the strong, sympathetic and dramatic inter- 


; w when the autumn brings 
‘eon ommanded ihe admira- greet him anew when 

: ane ss ‘ines, ‘almost breathiess atten- | another PY OLERORY SeneOn:. 
‘Hen, of the audience. The first of the 


> 
4 ym: onies ended the programme, 
BEEY teak vomarkavis successful perfor m- 
‘ance. Next Saturday evening the season 
iil be ended with a programme, including 
‘the followmg compositions: Rovthoven: 5 
“Symr No. 4, in B-flat; Paganini’s Moto 
4 eootio. allegro de concert (for 32 Violins); 
and Wagner’s vorspiel, “Die Meistersinge:.” — 
ee: Pe re 
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evening: | a Liszt. “O Lieb” 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS, 


(See Page Six.) at nwt 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The programme of the twenty-third symphony 
concert was as follows: 
Goldmark: Overture, “Spring.”’ 
Mozart: Aria from “Die Entfuihrung aus dem Serail.” 
Volkmann: Serenade for stringsin D minor, Op. 69. 
Liszt: Song, “‘O Lieb.’’ 
Schubert: Son »*Du bist die Ruh’,” 
Grieg: Bone loffnung. 
reise py ph ony No. 1, in © minor, Op. 
teinbach-Jahus was the s ab ov 
Goldmark’s new overture is a brilliant piece of 
writing, gorgeously scored, and with more variety 
in coloring than one often finds in Goldmark. It 
has not the marked individuality of the ‘‘Sakun- 


tala,’ nor did we find anything in it especially to 


_ catch the attention and hold it fast; but a second 
hearing might reveal more matter in it. It was 
splendidly played. 


In Volkmann’s Serenade it is difficult to see any- 


thing but an unmitigated bore; even Mr. Hek- 
| king’s fine playing of the ’cello obligato does not 
| make one listen to it with pleasure. The thing is 


simply intolerable. 
The great Brahms symphony was played witha 
readtb, vigor and clearness that showed all its 
beauties in the finest light. Except that the pizzi- 
cato passages on the ’celliin the third movement 
were played so softly as to be scarcely audible, 


the playing was magnificent throughout. The 
- work itself seems greater and greater, the more 
one hears it. 


Mme. Steinbach-—Jahns, the new singer, has a 
brilliant soprano voice of considerable flexibility, 
and sings with a good deal of effectiveness. Her 


method and production of tone leave somewhat to 


ve desired, and her intonation is not always im- 
peccable; but she sings with the authority that 
comes from experience, and makes her effects 
surely, often brilliantly. Her best work was in 
Schubert’s **Du bist die Ruh’,” which was also, by 
the way, the best thing she sang. 

The next programme is: Beethoven, symphony 
No. 4, in B-flat; Paganni,i “Moto perpetuo;”’ 


Wagner, prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger yon Niirn-. 


berg.”’ 
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The Goldmark overture is a delightful piece | 
of music, yet no one would suspect it as belong- 
| ing to the same family as the “Saknntola” by 


the same composer, it being less heavily or- 
chestrated, by far, and more melodious, clear | 
and pleasing, if neither so popular or remark- 
able as the “Saknntola.”’ 

Mme. Johns is evidently an experienced con- 


cert singer, but her style is explosive and void 
of any true cantabile, though her singing of | 
the group of songs was now and then agree- | 


able, and sometimes artistic. But the con- 
spicuous feature of her singing is with her 
very mature vocalization. 

The orchestra played the Serenade well, but 
the best performance of the evening was of the 
finale of the Brahms Symphony which was 
splendidly given. : 


HARMONIC HAPPENINGS. 


Why the Symphony Musicians Laugh 
—A Funny Episode Up in Lowell. 


The Symphony orchestra went up to 
Lowell Thursday night and gave a concert 
in the new Opera House, which, by the way, 
isa perfect gem of a theatre. One of the 
‘trombones, who had no part in the Italian 
symphony, which closed the evening’s pro- 
gramme, sauntered out of the stage entrance 
just before 9 o’clock, with the inten- 
tion of strolling about until the special 
train started for Boston at 10,15. As he 


By assed up the street his eye was attracted | 

y arenes to lights an aring posters | 

announcing. a performance by C eveland’s | 
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SEASON 1889-9u. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AAIV. CONCERY. 


(LAST OF THE SEASON.) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26TH, AT 8. P. M 


PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 3. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat. 


Adagio; Allegro vivace.— 
Adagio. 

Minuet. 

Allegro ma non troppo.— 


PAGANINI. MOTO PERPETUO, ALLEGRO DE ConcrRrT. 


(For 32 Violins.) 


WAGNER. 


VORSPIEL. ‘Die Meistersinger.” 
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THEATRES AND ee 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


The programme of the twenty-third symphony 
concert was as follows: 


Goldmark: Overture, “Spring.” 

Mozart: Aria from “Die Katfubrung aus dem Serail,’’ 
Volkmann: Serenade for strings in D minor, Op, 69. 
Liszt: Song, “O Lieb.’’ 

Schubert: Song, ‘*Du bist die Ruh’, 

Grieg: Song,‘ Hoffnung. as 

Symphony No. 1, in © minor. Op. 6S. 

Mmé. Steinbach-Jahus was the singer. 


Goldmark’s new overture is a brilliant piece of 
writing, gorgeously scored, and with more variety 
in coloring than one often finds in Goldmark. It 
has not the marked individuality of the ‘‘Sakun- 
tala,” nor did we find anything in it especially to 
catch the attention and hold it fast; but a second 
hearing might reveal more natter in it. It was 
splendidly played. 

in Volkmann’s Serenade it is difficult to see any- 
thing but an unmitigated bore; even Mr. Hek- 
king’s fine playing of the ’cello obligato does not 
make one listen to it with pleasure. The thing is 
simply intolerable. 


~~ The great Brahms symphony was played witha 
ibreadtb, vigor and clearness that showed all its 


beauties in the finest light. Except that the pi-:i- 
cato passages on the ’celliin the third movement 
were played so softly as to be scarcely audible, 
the playing was magnificent throughout. The 
work itself seems greater and greater, the more 
one hearsit. 

Mme. Steinbach-Jalns, the new singer, hasa 
brilliant soprano voice of considerable flexibility, 
and sings with a good deal of effectiveness. Her 
method and production of tone leave somewhat to 
ve desired, and her intonation is not always im- 
peccable; but she sings with the authority that 
comes from experience, and makes her effects 
surely, often brilliantly. Her best work was in 
Schubert’s **Du bist die Ruh’,” which was also, by 
the way, the best thing she sang. 

The next programmé is: Beethoven, symphony 
No. 4, in B-flat; Paganoi,i “Moto perpetuo;”’ | 
Wagner, prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg.’ 


Volkmann and Gold 
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TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT. 
The Symphony concerts keep on the even 
tenor of their way and with scarcely less inter- 
est than usual notwithstanding the musica] 


it, particularly when correct intonation be. season for the past two weeks has been more 
Butin . 
e those essayed Saturday even ae : was: 


e hearts of the listeners, or claim 


than ever crowded. Last night the programme 


amark:.. 
ozart.. 
me,” 
Serail’”’ 
Volkmann..... _carenade for String Orches tra 
in D minor, Op. 69 
Solo Violoncello, Mr. Anton Hekking. 


Songs with Piano. 
a on oh EO Bes ."O Lieb” 


“Du bist die Ruh’”’ 
*“Hoffnung”’ 


a PE Pye ey Fad Overture, “Spring” 
ia, ‘Thou may’st learn to hate 
| from “Die Entfuehrung aus dem 


c Grieg..... 
Brahms.. 


Soloist, Mme. Steinbach-Jahns. 


The Goldmark overture is a delightful piece 
of music, yet no one would suspect it as belong- 
ing to the same family as the “Saknntola” by 
the same composer, it being less heavily or- 
chestrated, by far, and more melodious, clear 
and pleasing, if neither so popular or remark- 
able as the “Saknntola.”’ 

Mme. Johns is evidently an experienced con- 
cert singer, but her style is explosive and void 
of any true cantabile, though her singing of 
the group of songs was now and then agree- 
able, and sometimes artistic. 


very mature vocalization. 

The orchestra played the Serenade well, but 
the best performance of the evening was of the 
finale of the Brahms Symphony which was 
splendidly given. 


HARMONIC HAPPENINGS. 


Why the Symphony Musicians Laugh 
—A Funny Episode Up in Lowell. 
The Symphony orchestra went up to 

Lowell Thursday night and gave a concert 

in the new Opera House, which, by the way, 

isa perfect gem of a theatre. One of the 


‘trombones, who had no partin the Italian 


symphony, which closed the evening’s pro- 
gramme. sauntered out of the stage entrance 
just before 9 o’clock, with the inten- 
tion of strolling about until the special | 
train started for Boston at 10.15. As he 


ger up the street his eye was attracted 
electric lights and big flaring posters 


announcing a performance by Cleveland’s 


until the train started, 
| 9 entrance, 
a 


H 


| 


t 


minstrels. Thinking to fe the time away. | 


® passed through 
down his 650 
the box office window, received 
his blue. pasteboard and went in. 
Imagine his surprise when he found him- 
selfin the opera. house, with Mr. Nikisch 
just starting the orchestra on the Becone 
mvenete of the symphony! Part 
unhappy, as every onein town knows how 
he pa Ms cents tohear the orchestra of 
which he is a member, play a symphony 
which he knows by heart. The money was 
refunded on demand. 


laid cents 


.Symphony No. 1, in CG. Minor, Op. 68 


But the con- | 
Spicuous feature of her singing is with her | 
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ENTR’ACTE. 
SUMMARY OF WoORKS PERFORMED AT ‘TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS AND 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, Boston Music HALL, SEASON 1889-90. 


BacH. Air from Suite in D (Mr. Hekking). 
BAcH—ABERT. Prelude, Choral, and Fugue. 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat (Mr. Baermann). 
Overture, “‘ Coriolanus.”’ 
Overture, “ Egmont.” 
Overture, “‘ Dedication of the House.” 
Overture, “‘ Leonore,” No. 3. 
Symphony, No. 2. 
Symphony, No. 
Symphony, No. 
Symphony, No. 
Symphony, No. 
Symphony, No. 
BENNETT, W. Sesnience, Overture, ‘‘ The Naiads.”’ 
BERLIOZ. Revery for Contralto, ‘La Captive’ (Mrs. Wyman). 
BirD, ARTHUR. * Two Episodes for Orchestra (MS.). 
Bizet. Micaela’s Aria from ‘Carmen ” (Miss Franklin). 
BoropDin, A. *™ Symphony, No. 1, in E-flat. 
BRAHMS. Variations on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56. 
Two Songs (Miss Edmands). 
Tragic Overture, op. 81. 
* Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D, op. 77 (Mr. Kneisel). 
Symphony, No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. 
‘Symphony, No. 3, in F. 


BrucH. ** Kol Nidrei,” for Violoncello and Orchestra, op. 47 (Mr. Schulz). 


CHERUBINI. Overture, “ Anacreon.”’ 
Overture, * The Water Carrier.” 
CowEN. Symphony, No. 3, in C minor, ‘‘ Scandinavian.” 
Dvorak. Four Songs (Mr. Winch). 
Symphony, No. 1, in D, op. 60. 
ECKERT. * Concerto for Violoncello in A minor, op. 26 (Mr. Schulz). 


Foote, ARTHUR. ®* Suite for String Orchestra, in D major, No. 2, op. 21. 


FLOERSHEIM, Otto. * Scherzo for Orchestra. 
GapDE. Symphony, No. 1, in C minor. 
Gunka. Komarinskaja. | 
GoETz. Symphony in F., 
GOLDMARK. Overture, “ SAkuntala.”’ 
* Overture, “ Spring.” 
GOLTERMANN. Andante and Finale from Concerto for Violoncello, in A 
minor, op. 14 (Mr. Hekking). 
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Griec. Song (Mme. Steinbach-Jahns). 
Suite, “ Peer Gynt,” op. 46. 
Haypn. Symphony in G, No. 13 (B. & H.). 
* Symphony in C major, * L’Ours.” 
LALO ‘ cocaliniile Espagnole,” for Violin and Orchestra, op. 21 (Mr. 


Loeffler). ec 

? ion ”’ (Mr. Fischer). 
Lirotrr. Song, “ Resignation“ (1 ). | , ; 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, ‘‘Symphonie Nationale Hol 


landaise,” No. 3, in E-flat, op. 45 (Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler). 
Liszr. Concerto for Pianoforte in A major, No. 2 (Mr. Joseffy). 


Song (Mme. Steinbach-Jahns). 
Symphonic Poem, “ Les Préludes.”’ . 
‘Symphonic Poem, “ Fest-Klange.” 


Maas, LOuIs. 
MacDowELL, E. A. 
MASSENET. Overture, ‘‘ Phédre.”’ 

Aria from “ Marie Magdalene ” (Mrs. Wyman). 
Overture, ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave.” 


* Symphonic Poem, “ Lancelot and Elaine,” op. 25. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
Overture, ‘‘ Melusina.”’ : 
Overture, ‘‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage. 


Symphony in A, “ Italian.” 
. “Struensee.” 
MEYERBEER. Overture, : | ' 
Mozart. Aria from “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ” (Mme. Steinbach 


Jahns). 
Symphony in G minor (K. 550). 
Symphony in E-flat (K. 543). 


Nicopg. Symphonic Variations, op. 27. 


PaGanini. Moto perpetuo, Allegro de Concert (played by thirty-two 


violins). | » dai aidalilies 
Poprer. For ’Cello, “ Papillon r. He ing). ae 
Rarr. Song, “The Dream King and his Love” (Miss Edmands). 
* Symphony, No. 1, “To the Fatherland,” op. 96. 
| ie fred.” 
REINECKE. Entr’acte from “ Man eae , 
RUBINSTEIN. Aria from “ Der Dimon” (Miss Franklin). 
Concerto for Pianoforte in G (Miss Aus der Ohe). 


SaInT-SAENS. *Concerto for Violin, No. 3, in B minor, op. 61 (Mr. 


Adamowski). 
SCHUBERT. Song (Mme. Steinbach-Jahns). 
Funeral March, orchestrated by Liszt. : 
Entr’acte from ballet music to “ Rosamunde. 
hony (Unfinished). | 
‘iam A Cello, “ Triiumerei ” (Mr. Hekking). rial 
Romance from “ Spanish Liebeslieder,” op. 138 (Mr. Fischer). 


Concerto for Pianoforte, in A minor, op. 54 (Mme. Steiniger-Clark). 


Overture, ‘“‘ Genoveva.”’ 


Concerto for Pianoforte in C minor, op. 12 (Mr. Faelten). 


Symphony, No. 1, in B-flat. 


Symphony, No. 3, in E-flat, op. 97 (Rhenish), 
Symphony, No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 
} Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, op. sz. 
STANFORD, C. V. * Symphony, No. 3, in F minor, op. 28 (The Irish), 
SVENDSEN. Norwegian Rhapsody, No. 2, in A, op. 19. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. * Overture-Fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet.” 
VIEUXTEMPS. Concerto for Violin, No. 5, in A minor, op. 47 (Mr. Roth). 
VOLKMANN. Festival Overture, in F, op. so. | 
Serenade for String Orchestra in D minor, op. 69. 
Symphony, No, 2, in B-flat, op. 53. 


WaGNER. Huldigungs March. 
Prelude, “ Die Meistersinger.”’ 
Prelude, ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 
Overture, ‘ Tannhduser.”’ 


Overture, “The Flying Dutchman.” 
WEBER. Air, “ Wo berg’ ich mich?” from “ Euryanthe” (Mr. Fischer). 
‘ Romance for Tenor from “ Euryanthe ” (Mr. Winch). 


Overture, ‘‘ Oberon.” 
Overture, ‘“ Der Freischiitz.” 
Overture, “ Euryanthe.”’ 


WELD, ARTHUR. *“ Italia,’’ Dramatic Suite for Orchestra. 


NOTE.— The * indicates a first performance in Boston. 
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THE TWENTY-FouRTH SYMPHONY CoNCERT.— 


Beethoven ...cccceee --+»-Overture, **Lenore,” No.8 Had 
) Simply a tour de force vetter adupted for the clos- 


Becthoven Symphony No. 4, in B-flat 
Paganini Moto perpetuo, Allegro de Concert 
(for 32 violins) 

Wales obidcdses -- Vorspiel, “Die Meistersinger”’ 

The great audience of Saturday evening at the 
beginning and ead of the last concert of the sea- 
son paid Mr. Nikisch -a handsome tribute and 
showed good will and appreciation; and the 
compositions of Beethoven and Wagner’s Vor- 
spiel were most heartily applauded. This was 
eminently fitand proper; for however opinions 
Inay differ concerning the genius of Mr. N ikisch, 
the playing of the orchestra under his direction 
last Saturday evening, in spite of a few slips in 
the adagio of the Symphony, was most excellent. 
There was a marked and welcume attention paid 
tu gradations of tone-force, and there was an ac- 
curacy in the detail, particularly in the ‘Lenore 
Overture” and the Wagner selection, which has 
not been observed in many concerts of the sea- 
son. We are accustomed by this time to certain 
peculiarities or mannerisms of the conductor: his 
at times vague, uncertain beat under which a 
less experienced orchestra would surely come to 
grief; his curious exaggeration of the ritardando 
by which he often without warrant changes sud- 
denly the tempo instead of employing legiti- 
mately and according to the composer's inten- 
tion a rtitardato. It is, then, unfortunate ‘for the 
abiding reputation of Mr. Nikisch that at the 
very last concert of the season he should have 
deliberately sought an occasion to italicize the 
theatrical side of his nature; this he did by the 
introduction of the Paganini number. 

For thirty-two men stood up and fiddled the 
‘‘Moto perpetuo.” Let it be said at the start 


q 


that it was from a technical point of view an ad- 
mnirable performance. 1t showed the Skill ot the 
violinists of the orchestra. ‘I'he performance was | 


ing exercises of a musica! conservatory than for 
the last of a series of Sympheny concerts. It 
muy be said that such exhibitions are allowed in 
the great orchestral concerts in Germany and: 
France. Or it may be said that the conductor, 
nettled perhaps by remarks made upon the oc- 
casional Coarseness of the strings in certain con- 


certs of the past season, wished to openly show 


that they had lost neither in quality nor in tech- 
nique under his direction. Now no one has ever 
denied the brilliant work of the violins of the or- 
chestra; admirable musicians, they acquired 
under Mr. Gericke a technique which can not 
easily be lost. The spectacle of men standing 
and solemaly fiddling to piano-forte accom pani- 
ment is no answer to the fact that during the 
winter, in response to the unreasonable demands 
of the conductor, these same men, no doubt 
against their own musical judgment, have been 
obliged to force tone until it became unpleas- 
antly coarse. Mr. Nikisch thought that ap-| 
plause would follow. Nor was he deceived. 
‘Tumult was at its height.” The sight of thirty- 
odd men doing the work of one drove the audi- | 
ence to frenzy. And this was at a Symphony 
concert in Music Hall, and the audience, an au- 
dience which has listened for nine seasons to the 
masterpieces of the great composers. This Clap- 
trap performance worthy of the accompaniment 
of bengal-lights provoked the heaftiest applause 
of the season of ’89--90. ‘These be thy gods, O 
Israel.” 

Fortunately the sober sense of the more 
thoughtful revolted and signs of disapproval were 
openly shown. 


al 
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Mepis, OS ae Sth ee : NPRM T tay ARY | SEK: Haake, | COUMUEY 4: WHO, -mann’s concerto); der Ohe orchestr 
Pcs. Nplg ote | ‘would dare to attempt such a feat. But, : SME Naina Bh 
Close of the Symph notwithstandiug the wonderful per-. ae se 
cert Season. formance and the effect upon the au- | 
, : dience was electrical, we deplore tlie | 
ia presence of this sort of thing in a digni-— 
A Review of the Events of Mr. | fied programme, and to introduce it at. 
or. ; ; the final concert of the ccurse, gave it. 
in Nikisch’s Year. a prominence catculated to warp : 
xh one’s estimate of the entire season. | 
A Sketch of the Orchestra and Some As we have intimated the audience | 
| Personal History vocikerously -spplanded . the . petform. ; | Saturday, May 9 and 10, and one at Min- 
. ance, but Mr. Nikisch pet wisely | , sopranos: neapolis on Monday evening, May 12. 
Pe | nah ste re ig pian ne a at | Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mrs. W. C. Wy. On Tuesday, May 13, the orchestra makes 
The Spring Tour and its Out- | va Sakon newvinced pols 7 Seen Psi man, contraltos; tenor, Mr. W, J, | its debut in St. Paul, and then at Chicago 
look per ; ; . ih Winch; bass, Mr. Emil Fischer. The | 2 Single concert will be given in Central 
a . : paniment to py piece, but the rae | following soloists introduced novelties: | Music Hall on Wednesday evening, May 
, mances in question were given bai QC- | Mr. Kneisel, {Mr. Adamowski, Mr, | 14 From Chicago to Milwaukee for a 
ME Meek in Boston—Paravraphs | companiment of geen played oy | Schultz (two). | concert under the auspices of the Arion 
i : Mr. Nikisch. (Mr. Nikise 1 Was greeted | The management give out the follow- | Club. The next is at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Comment. pep sag ane has pempertcb he came | ing regarding the attendance durine the } where the University Musical Society 
othe desk to conduc aturday’s con- ‘ - dertalces t] art Tridayv. N 
season: undertakes the concert on Friday, May 
cert; after each number there was much } .. 16. On Saturday evening, Ma i 
_ The ninth season of the Boston Sym- enthusiasm, (and a lovely floral tribute | ey tent 9 ira seer tp acne | aia concert will be siven te Darcie iy 
phony Orchestra closed with the concert was handed him after the overture), and | directly after the concert the orchestra 
Of last Saturday evening, when this pro- } at the close of the concert the audience > se eteeneeees Oe eee eeseeees 12,192 | goes by steamer across Lake Erie to | 


| | ‘ | . m 974 season (Concert) tickets. at 5 | . : 
eramme was performed q , stood and for maziy minutes the applause 311% cents each..... . Wevnheeets ‘ sks roe 23,376 Cleveland, then on to Pittsburg for two | 


“BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE. “Leonore,” No.3. | w; j hearty and sin- : 

| eeeoy a _ SYMPHONY No. 4. in B flat. » Was continued it pibroche ti ty g. : “ri | Attendance at Evening concerts on Admis- _ concerts in connection with the Mozart 

PAGANINI. MOTO PERPETUO, Allevrode | Cere expression O1 entiusiasm, an Tr. - sion tickets, at 50 cents each............006 3,697 Club, Monday and Tuesday, May 19 and 

joucert, Played by 32 vio- Nikisch has every reason to be proud of | | aka atk 20, presenting on the second night Men- 
: ofal attendance | | ‘ ) : 

We defer until » at an expense of 50 delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” From 


cents or less..... ‘ 
_ Pittsburg back to Cleveland for one con- 
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| concerts, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
i and asingle concert in Louisville, Ky., on 
| Thursday, May8, follows. Two concerts 
| will be given in St. Louis on Friday and 
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lins. ‘ _ ° 
WAGNER. PRELUDE, “Die Meistersinger.” his Auf Wiedersheim. 
I The performance of this programme next week a summing up of the artistic | 
was in every way noteworthy, the results of the season. | cert on Wednesday evening, May 21. 
Beethoven numbersbeing given with a From the summary of works performed | Buffalo has a concert on Thursday, the 
| Glassicity worthy of Reinecke. ‘The published in the analytical programme of total attendance xe ect, } 22d, and Albany on Friday, the 23d, the 


t : 7 ‘ ; Rivet ular perfo par ; 
‘beautiful ‘*““Lenore” overture, and the the twenty-fourth concert, we extract the Add attendance at are iio ten orchestra reaching Boston again on Sat- 
urday, May 24. Both Mr. Ellis, the man- 


. sweet-tempered Fourth symphony were | following: ek | People’s Concerts.,......... Cehabecccedcec - 6,900 
| played with absolute regard for the ex- | Number of compositions, excluding se- | __.__.} ager, and Mr. F. R. Comee, the deputy 
pression marks indicated by the com- |; lections by soloists, 69, divided as follows: Sma oberg at concerts by Poston manager, are to travel with the orches- 
“poser, and with a tonal beauty altogether | German 52, modern} French 1, classic | Thi phony Orchestra in Boston ++180,454| tra, Mr. Comee going as its particular 
grateful. Exception might be taken French 2, Russian 2, Bohemian 1, Danish 118 18 an extr aordinary suowing, and courier and charge d’affairs. 
only to the slow adagios in both overture 38, English 3, American 5. Of these the rota necdias unparalleled in this or any 
‘and symphony. Mr. Nikisch ended his | following were played for the first time | Obher country. Personnel of the Boston Symphony 
“season as he began it—by a performance in Boston: Borodin, Symphony No. 1, in Tontcht Pep Orchestra, season of 1889-90 (see {cut on | 
ofthe “‘Meistersinger” prelude. Nomore B flat; Bird, Arthur, two episodes for ‘ se in Philadelphia the fourth an- page five of this issue): ? | 
‘poetic reading of Wagner could be asked | orchestra; Foote, Suite for String orches- a Risia ie ie Boston Symphony Or- | Gonauctor—Mr. Arthur Nikisch (first | 
‘than Mr. Nikisch gave; in short, the | tra, No.2, D major, op 21 (new); Floer- Sy ra will be begun. No trip of equal season). 

‘closing number of the twenty-four con- | sheim, Scherzo; Goldmark, Overture, extent has ever been undertaken hy the Kirst violins—Franz Kneisel, Jeader | 
‘certs was in many respects the finest | “Spring”; Haydn, Symphony “L’Ours” : organization. Che soloists, not includ- (fifth _ Season), C » Me Loeffler, T. Adam- 
Te , ‘Diti ; honic, Poem, *‘Launce- ing members of the orchestra, who will @WSki, Svecenski, Roth, Mullaly, Mol- 
played. The extraordinary exhibition of | MacDowell, Symp . ye ‘ a ms appeax an: Aémhs. ace ue 4, Pi dauer, Kuntz, Gantzberg, Human’ Fied- 
ier : ‘oli | : | ine”: is iS. lte, ¢ me. Steinbach | ja. Winternit7z. K , Deli 
virtuosity by the violins of the orchestra | lot and Elaine’; Raff, Symphony, ‘‘In Jahns, soprano, and Mrs. Fatany che ay ler, Winternitz, Kuehn, Mahn, Delisle, | 


in performing Paganini’s ‘Perpetual | the Fatherland’; Stanford, Symphony Mt, adh Krafft. 
in p 8 > : ; : field Zersler, pianist.. The following Second violins — Akeroyd, Fiumara 


Motion,’”’ a piece in very rapid tempo, , *““The Irish’; Tschaikowsky, Overture- ; | ; 

= itten ih a single “thidrutiint is | Fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet” ; Weld, ig ge the orchestra will be heard: | a hr laa Trelte eee yan non “in 
hive ys ., . . : i | P : : - ; b ry. oy aur, <neise ; Mr. Ad cl . - | Nel se =“ S re ; . Li e ann | 
‘partial fjustification for theintroduction | Dramatic Suite, “‘Italia.”” The American ler, Mr. Hekking, M  aovuas, ri he ' Kurth, Eichler, Goldstein, Michael, : 


of such a piece of pronounced sensation- | compositions performed were by Bird, halle 1 ‘ Kichler, Kneer. 
oo P f ) Ihe itinerary is as follows: Mondayeven- | Violas—H. Heindl, Zach, Rietzel, Griin- 


‘alism; for the 32 players were as if | Foote, Floerskeim, MacDowell and Weld, | di pata f a s 
oa by one arm, so exquisite was their | all for the first time at these concerts. _| TM ri rit 28, final concert in series of five. . berg, gk et! i Fath, DAO Rae 
‘unison, so perfect their observance of the | The soloists were: Pianists—Mr. Carl | © solowing night ai similar sories in + ster, Post, pe 

unison, cs : Baltimore will be closed. T _. Violoncellos — Hekking, Schultz, J. 
‘iuances, and so subtle the shades of ex- | Baermann (Beethoven’s E flat concerto); | in Washi sec. 4 Wo. concerts Adamowski, Mingels, Loeffler, G. Cam- 
‘Pression revealed. The tone, too, was | Mrs. Bloomfieli-Zeisler (Litolff’s ‘‘Na- | . “ in ington follow, the firstiby the or- : panari, Reibl, Korth, A. Heindl. 
“delicious, of power full and ample in ! tionale Hollandaise” concerto), Rafael chestra alone, closing a series of five, the |. Basses—Goidstein, Green, Jennewein, 
“the climaxes, and in the diminuendi ’ Josetfy (Liszt’s second. A flat. concerto) ; | second with the Washington Choral So- Gerhardt, Barth, Bareither, Reinhart, 
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* Flutes—Mole, EM. Bend, Blume, be his. Mr. Roth plays well. Mr t are eifi¢.ent chamber playors, while the | soloist, and Mr. Simpson has appreci-_ 
Geena nore Maher: ~<! Mullaly isa link to the old days of the 1 last named sings in a baritone voice. The | ated the situation and not abused his | 
 Olarinets—Goldschmidt, Metzger, Harvard Musical Association ; heis notan F solemn Mr. Goldstein, whose position ig | instrument. If any of our readers think | | 
Bassoons—Gunzel, Dietsch. old man, though a very accomplished mu- i so near the statue or Mr. Be:thoven, is the tympani easy of performance, that it | 
Horns—J. Reiter (successor to X. gician; he is sometimes known as the onv of the two legitimate successors of |.is only a simple thud, thud, tonic, dom- | | 
Reiter), Schneider, Schormann, Schu- tion Priest of the orchestra. Mr. Kuntz if Bottisini; the other is his blonde asso- | inant thud-d-d-d-d-d—ete., let them stand 
ig na dte-P. Muller; Lafricatn. has grown up in Boston orchestras and a ciate, % Henry Grean.’’ Mr: Gren is | behind Mr. Simpson during amodern | 
Trombones—Hampe, Behr, Stewart. is always equal to the task assigned him. i! a | utiilty man ; he can play the symphony and note all the intricacies of 
Tuba—Golde. Mr. Kuntz and the spectacled young man tymp nl, aud realy earn the larze salavy | “tuning.” The tympani player deserves 
Harp—Schuécker. at his left, Mr. Moidauer, are members Mr, Sinpson, h.s successor in the or- | torank with theice man and the plumber 
Ld pola ao of the Adamowski Quartet, Mr. Kuntz chest a, now draws (and eavns); Mr. | in the‘‘blue book” of the unimpoverished 
tien W. (. Nichols. playing the ‘‘tencr.” Mr. M ahn is re- Green plays the sm ul drum ina mainer {| menof toil. Mr.Schuecker is the youngest: 
i lated to Carl Zriahn; this is especially to empty all the szhoolhouses on the } player in the orchestra, a mere youth in 
Weare tempted to write a few lines of ; noticeable wien he stands up. ) roule of every pubtie procession to which point of age; but no son of Miriam ere 
personal biography regarding the orchies- | ‘The Akeroyds have done honorable he happens to be attached; Mr. Green | played as he. | | 
tra, but as the plan was not premedita | service in Boston; the present second anid the quarte:- o-fwelve stroke on the Mr. Nichols deserves a paragraph all | 
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ted, and is entirely an affair of the mem- | violin leader of the orchestra is a capital boils a! Goston (sigual for one session of by himself. It isnot ina spirit of irrever- 
ory, we must be pardoned if all the tal- | chef. Myr. Swornssbourne, apart from : | the scnools) are synonymous terms. Mr. , enee that we call him ‘“Nichols.”? Sinee 
ented people of the band are not named, | his duties in the orchestra, filis a position | Jennewein Is knowa asa Wit, iesa,s so heplayedin the old Germania Orchastra 
or the artistic pedigree of those who are | litle; but as a copyist hzis a man of for the parties our mothers and our sisters 
is incompletely stated. We also hope that | of the hotels he leads a syiall orchestra 

no dessension among members will arise | during the dinner hour. Mr. Kneisel is, 


of sanitary importance in Boston; at one | 
7 | 
concerning the length of individual | of course, related to his brother. Mr. | 


| deeds. - Save, has not “Nichols” been a house- 
| Now we come to the wind: strange o!d word? Who so well as he at triangle 
| though it be, all are modexé man My, . OY zylophone, or bass drum or cymbals 
Fox, whose ability to top a climax ig | Startles the timid or defies the i marks? 
secon to none, is no aew comer; we all ; Who but “Nichols” disaypoints us all in- 


| 
sketches. Eichler, Mr. J. E. Eichler, (both are J. | 
Mr. Kneisel sueceeded Mr. Listemann | 35.,) isa survivor of the old days, and is | 
as violin leader at the beginning of Mr. | in every way a relic to be proud of; in know him and his worth, likewigs: Mr, | not pitching the pianoforte off the plat- 
Gericke’s second term. He is a graduate | the Germania brass band he is, may be, | Heind!, whose smooth tone is by nomeang | form, as he trundles it along, with giant 
of the Vienna Conservatory, and had | was, a familiar figure; and probably he | forzotien In the shadow of the pri]- | strength, to a placein the centre of or 
had experience in orchestral and solo | has played waltzes at the debut of more | Nant voice of hix urbane companion, M. | ¢hestta? None so brave, so knowing, so 
work before coming to Boston. As lead- | pretty maids than any other veteran fid- | | Mole, whose smile isas winsome as his | Witty, as “Nichols.” May the first sign 
er of the Kneisel quartet, he is quite as | dler of Boston. Mr. Fiumara is as rotund purasing is masteriy. Mr. Sautet couid | Of old age find him still in the shadow of 
well known inthe Kastas in type West | and jolly as is the likeness of him printed now De spared to go bick to Paris even if | Beethoven on symphony _ nights 
he is known as concertmeister and | above; he isa man of geneological tastes. | the great M. Caraot shoull offers to re- | Boston! 
soloist. Mr. Kneisel married the Henry Heindl and his brother Alex | birn to us in his stead. Miles. kames anil 
daughter of a Viennese violin maker, | are just as young as they used to be— | | Sanderson, Lhose well-matehed ventie- THE SYMPHONIES 
herself a player of good parts. Mr. | years ago, when the smaller cities of the | men—bioade and brunsite—are the “hu- ' 
Loetiier has been with the orchestra ‘Stata had “Conventions,” and Mrs. | morists ’ of the orenestra; Messrs. Gun- 
since its organization; he is #rench-_ Houston-West, W. J.and J. F. Winch, ze and Dictsch are at ail times so sedate | TWENTY-FOURTH CONCERT. 
taught, and has the faculty extremely | ycog to coin their company for the de- 45 tO maxe the statement a pacadoxical | paren 
well developed of knowing exactly what lectation of the budding tenors and basses oue. Lhe for hornists fo-n a nobla The Boston Symphony concerts for the pres- 
he can play best; next season Mr. Loeff- of. Lowelland Lawrence. Mr. Zachis a | fTou>. Mr. Mutierh sa try np tone of | ent season ended last evening with the twenty- 
ler will be known both as composer and versatile man, can orchestrate a polka, Sweeiness and strengti, which adieetives | fourth concert in Music hall. The programme 
Violinist. Mr. Adamowski's coming to pen a lyric, or compel the attention of an cur be applied to express the disposition | Was: 
Boston antedates the formation of the “ulience by his pianoforte accompani- of his associa e€, Whose trummpetry is the | Beethoven -Overture, ‘‘Leonore,”’ No. 3 
orchestra; he isa Pole, and avery musi- yyants. Mr. Rietzel is an “old timer:’” | Yesuit Of hard study. The trombones are | Beethoven Symphony No. 4, in B-flat 
al one; two years since he organized the when he plays the piccolo it is his merry | ree and all geniusos; under Mr. Geriese ~eagatni.... Mote Perecens A legro de Concert 
string quartet that bears hisname, which eye and bobbing head which set the | nie Ir scope was somewhat ciretumseribed, | Wagner Vorspiel, “Die Meistersinger”’ 
already has a reputation more than local; rhythm. Mr. Rietzel is a good conductor but this season the ra is no denving their , 
Mr. Adamowski is progressive, andhas ana composer of popular music for or- Vigorous and masterful performa: " 
played several concertos for the first ¢ehoastra. Mr. Griinberg, we believe, was Mr. Steowart is ta be tia NOX? Cf 
time in Boston. Mr. Svecenski is the) oneoa divinity student; to be a viola mMaster—-that is when this. stuvid pity 
best viola quartet player belonging in pjayeris no trifling matter, though as a pOUrSs Sdopts Prope: courses towards 
Boston; he came from Vienna with Mr. | vyo.ation. it is a little less than serious. Open-air concerts; uniil thon Mr. Steawa 
Kneisel, likewise Mr. Fiedier; both were | yy. Hekking is tie admirable ‘cello iS Sav.Sied with his study ef languases 
original members of the Kneisel Quartet, | player of the Kneisel Quartet, as well as | ant the activit 
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) The above was surely not a very brilliant 
~®5 programme to terminate the series, and the 
Paganini “Moto perpetuo” for 32 violins 
seemed wholly out of place, although it was 
most skilfully and charmingly played. It is 

_ none the less an unimportant, not to say trivial 

~ Composition and the raison d’étre of its ap- 

Mr. Fiedler being succeeded two yearsago | firs: ‘cello of the orchestra. His dark- | si. ined Hees. Mr. Golde plays oneof the tig Was by’ no tinene cea tee 
by Mr. Roth. Mr. Roth is of Vienese ex- | haired desk-mate, Mr. Se.jultz. ig per- | | BOMLCSY lbscrumernts of the Da. $s faani- pvdiobecsend the ie. Sway ee ' ti nn | 
traction. We havean impressionthat he § pays the most energetic player in the | yy, trom” whosy. throat the theme of ally as could have tat ished aha ee abe 
ran away from a military eet 50 othe band; a good general musician, tco; Mr. on In ** Pannhauser’’ or too, was superbly pric fig pels ccuecae a ae 

wes his love for music, so determinec Schultz came from Leipzig with Mr. A ahiael”’ motit of tha “Nibe. ’ Pp 4 | 
his hatred of geometry and the theory | Nixisch. Mr. J. Adamowski has been in lungen,” come with equal. beanty and eget lgesen a ee pp 
‘ot fortifications; at any rate, should he | the orchestra one year, and one year in ‘Tichness. Mr. Simpsou never bal such 7 ‘a | 
sali on the Trave May 2, he might be the quartet which his brother leads; for & year as the one that is passed; the tym- | | 
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gp el aa ln ise gad pang pa A aa Symphony Concert. 
ee OREN OAT Pane The last of this season’s concerts by the Beston Sym- 

Se aear” Caer ELUM Gee ge ee tare eee g phony Orchestra was given in Music Hall last night. 

Tag ip a g heel ay a ee tab Ane: The hall was crowded with as enthusiastic an audience f a 
Fe eat ee Ng aA aig Se lay #as bas attended any in the long series of performances. 

= When Mr. Nikisck appeared he was welcomed with a 

Bstorm of applause which was as furicus as it was ry 
prolonged. In fact, through the whole concer; Basing | 
Phe was almost overwhelmel by plaudits at ever spec. 

Li piopplog pia Finger ma argh energetic exhib! 

yi za gm . ado <a t @tion of the Bindly feellng of the symphony audie: ce 

anager Fred R. Comee. Manager C. A, | toward him being made at the close of the perform- 

is is now in the West completing unfin- Gilmore’s Farewoll—Adien ef Sa { gacces, When he was recalled again and 

ran sments, and will join the 6l @ rasate, amid cheers Sadr Dravos. The programme 

ohestra at Cincinnati. ' curious one in its combination 

Tomo row evening the final concert in the D Albert and Pachmaun. , ( 


i ey ot E a. given at the Academy of 
*Masie, Philadelphia, wil! be the initial con- , : 
‘cert Of the trip. The following night asim- | Oolored Catholics’ Concert Tonight— 


“Gondoliers’—Preludes. 
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ar series in Baltimore will be closed. 

hen come two concerts in Washington— 

first by the orchestra alone, closing a 

s of five, the second with the Washing. | 
Jhor epety when Dudiey Buck’s 
of Asia” wi i be given. 
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\} The **Leonore” No. \ | 
re wh vi megs as nag reading and as perfect a | 
Pperformance as it has ever had in Music Hall. The in- 

erpretation of the fourth Symphony, in B flat, was Mr. Sad faly we f° 
| f Misch" ay briitant and masterly peathantal ery a : 2 ha the trust and confidence that have been placed in 
pot the scason. From beginning to end there was not a His programmes h 
} oY eno. ae Ricsprsae SF ome playing. foie was have nae those of spe ee 4 Me pher meant 
mo a iC 8, nor was cre a) models of what such programmes should { 
* agree. : ates SeRemensalty, or of striving | of the more eclectic spirit that might be brought to ear 
3 omed interpretation upon any > ypon them. Forty eight composers were represented by 


On Frid: as director of the Boston symphony or- Part of the familiar work. It was given with virilliiy,’| one hundred and six works. Of th ‘ 
chest re will make its first appearance in ‘Virank sincerity and loyalty to the com poeer, and the | tions new to Boston were: A aymphony te ane a 


: . chestra was brought, yesterday evening, to vp): 
, Va., under the auspices of the ugnt, ¥ & /2pplause that greeted the gg coytaaesage i at the close of | concerto for violin by Brahms; *‘Kol Nidrei,” for cello 
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‘ton With unusual demonstrations of regard 
6 day and Saturday, May 2 and 8, the from the public, Mr. Nikisch’s first season 
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Ozart Association. Then comes a long ‘a close. It has been a yearof honors for ‘Sach movement was equally spontaneous and appre. : 
mp to Columbus, O., where Mon Gavatan, the orchestra and its leader. Convention- Piative. The Peganini “Perpetual Motion” played Rohert; Nadine Tenens by “Goldmark; 8 sae | 
oe gee.° per DS gap se agen Pa ay fhe  alism bas found no place in the work of the th oy ee i. in unison we , executed No. 1, by ktaff; concerto for violin, Saint-Satas; Syuy 
she’ is Clu , the leading vocal organiza- | season. Mr. Nikisch has given the public t. ty of technique that testified winvinglneis to the extil piece a Ad sre od and overture, ‘Romeo and | 

of the c ty. th ) host to Cj | his own interpretation of the great masters 70! the principal strings of the orchestra. The artists { rs Sonaiiaen comes lg — Bd se ee =p Ail | 

ne tyne Ear or erte vt ea By ain ' —his own interpretation, for the orchestra played as one man, and with an intonation that never |’ nine works four are concertos latzececnel - ‘nate. | 
i, giving two y has caught his spirit perfectly, and nobly jyaried from the true pitch. It was a remarkable and | Three symphonies, not one of which {sof the first or. 


‘Wednesday. ; : ‘anteresting feat of virtuosity accomplished i -/' 

i ame gh con h d out his thought and purpose. Differ- >... y mpiished in &@ per-|' de dt | 
A gineie concert in Louisville, on Thurs- | Catried out his thoug purp e ; f r, and two overtures, both admirable, are all that we | 
ai yi ay asi fhe. followed by two con- | ences of opinion regarding the correctness 3 yg material ae Slement a” te pe iy Frage 8 | had of new ae from reg oy Me native ee 1 rs 
Barts in the Gra asic Hal), : 16 perform or the first time: 
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Y at ay ind Saturday, May 9 and 10. 
iréotly after the concert on Saturday. a 
‘the orchestra to Minneapolis for one 
- on. Monc evening, May 12, in 
Joliséum, under the man- 


. Univ 
zement of Louis Miller, to whom is due | 
credit of introducing this famous orgin- | 


Wzation to Minneapolis. On Tuesday, May 
ie km he orchestra inakes its debut at St. 
j, under the direction of E. C. Murdock, 
ger of the Star course. 

‘A special train will take the orchestra 
a St. Paul to Chicago, where but a single 
art will be given in Central Music Hall, 
ednesday evening, May m 
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n of three sleeping cars will con- | 


ty the orchestra ap- 


yy. tee : ans r 

6 next ob ective point_is Ann Arbor, 

wher rT University Musical Society 

concert on Friday, May 16, 
toa series of four entertain- 

e personal direction of Prof. 


a > Ma 17, a 
Y rat ‘om be given in 
: y ‘ ye ae con- 

6 ross_ 
then on to Pitt 


ence fairly msisted u 
2 ten interpretation of the prelude to 


Louis, on i of Mr. Nikisch’s readings have prevailed, 

for people do not agree in music any better 
than im other branches of art. But what 
Was expected of Mr. Nikisch was that he 
should give his best to Boston, and this he 
has assuredly done. | 
Forty-nine composers have found repre-. 
sentation upon the programmes of the 24 
concerts of the ninth season of the Boston 
‘symphony orchestra. 
these, including such masters as Beethoven, 
Schumann, Bach, Brahms and Wagner, are 
Fro | Germans; no undue preponderance, as- 
Dy ‘he organization goes to 1 ve | suredly, when the acknowledged eminence 
nce} seeder the auspices of the Arion 
Heh which socie 


Twenty-eight of 


| of ‘Teutonic musicians in orchestral work is 
accorded proper consideration. American 
composers have by no means been neglected, 
witness the names of Arthur Bird. Arthur 
Foote, Otto Floersheim, Arthur Weld and 
Louis Maas. As a programme maker Mr. 


Nikisch certainly gomperes favorably with 
his predecessor. e takes a broader view 
of his art, and if less painstaking as a drill- 
master, is mnen more poetic in tempera- 
mént and spirit. 

} i farewell concert an with 
Beethoven’s greatest ‘‘Leonora’”’ overture, 
performed wit sg utmost delicacy of ex- 
pression and gaining a general effect naan 8 
xether Shar oune Beethoven's “fourt 
a aPneny. too, found a most appreciative 
reading. A marvel of skill was the perfor .- 
ance oy Ba violins (Mr. mth a L serine P sag 

anofo accomp ent) o 

3 pty Perpetuo” of. anini. The ryt 
a repetition, A 


he Mastersingers” ended the offering. 


* 


he whole ended with a magnificent readering 


at clearness in detail, splendor of tone color and 


WMasterly beauty of phrasing that are so pre-eminently 
‘Sharacteristic of Mr. Nikisch’s Wagner interpretations. 


brought the season to a close in a brilliant manner. 
h Our next we shall give a summary of this series of 


Concerts and of the results of Mr. Nikicch’s first season 


re. 


The Symphony Concerts. 


The ninth season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


st ended, has, we understand, been one of the most 


: ccessful, financially, that the organization has expert- | 
. rienced. Artistically, it has been abundant in inter- | 
Set and value. At the outeet there Was a general inclin. | 8 
_ certs in Music Hall under the direct 
'Nikisch. Floral offerings covered the ca 
tor’s platform, and during the evening @ ws 
_was handed upto him. Mr. Nikisch disear 
the music rack which, during th oe latter ne 
the season, he has used considerably, and 


lon to jadge Mr. Nikisch by the standard established 


By Mr. Gericke during hi 
” 8 five years of service as con- 
Mictor of the orchestra. Thig sentiment, however, 


JD gave way to a wiser Impulse to jadge the new. 
aod yy the standard he was ely hn establish for 
nse » and from the moment that this latter method 
ean “ prevall Mr. Nikisch grew steadily in general 
| med On. It is true that in the beginning he showed 
a comers too enthusiastic a reformer in re. 
"et: 6 overturning of established ideas regarding 
* i ngs to be accorded to classical masterpieces; 

ere was on his part a reprehensable tendency to 


jBSt too great a value on the new at the expense of the | 


4; but as soon as he began to feel more at hom 
orchestra and his public, he gave leas and leas une 
complaining On the part of those who. objected to 

nterpretations of the old masters In a modern 


rit of which they had no knowledge. In jact, Mr. | 


isch has shown himself to be keenly attentive and 


e ‘*Meistersinger” overture, which was given with. 


season here, conducting entirely from nm 


;fomposed, and proving that it has lost none 
/@! ita earlier delicacy and efiiciency under the new In- Se ree? OF Ms, Avibes DOs aoe 


~#uences to which it has been subjected this season. It 
Was applauded with a persistency that at one moment 
‘Sccmed like a demand for an encore, but the only result 
jWere frequent acknowldgements by the players. 

of 


string orchestra, by Mr. Arthur Foote; a sym 
oem, “Launcelot and Elaine,” by Mr. E bias 
owell, and “Italia,” a dramatic suite, by Mr. Ay 

Weld. Now that Mr. Nikisch has become thorot 


grammes for next season. . 
made it quite certain that he will sustain to the full 
enviable reputation that Boston has won in the po 
sion of one of the finest orchestras in- the wor 
that it will suffer 10 Joss in efficiency or in repute 

it is under his control. 
wait for the rest. 


This assured, we can afford to | 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, 
The Symphony Concert, 
Last Saturday night occurred the closing ¢ 
cert of this season's series of Symphony 


turned to the method with which he opene 
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| - {@menavle to” ériticism written in the trie litérests ot 
wm musical art. 
ne yd ty 
The r Moa as aa tag ak eat ae sci0° ys gtd RSL appeal Ma N TR aT a a The Boston Symphony Concer efficient a state as it was when he assumed direction of 
4 Y , y Orch Barks hie i Tf PRI Path A ANTIN: | ymp y be lt. That the effect he produced with it differed from the 


. y : 4 
y / Th : : f 
ay - , up aD if 7. % 1 ee eae | ‘ , ‘ ee \ Tet a ty saa 9 i "eg ¥ al yf é id . 
A ie 4 ha oy ree Ati Fi OD Wine any S88 via) SA ica ald tha, Moin SA a oi a A a 43 aoe apn hora ‘ 
ml Ty MR I) Me yas 1s , awe ¢ se pshy a gt Oh at CF eh ah eRe eee es eye a TAP ee Bas i, 4 ¥ ‘Aad ) *. rd pirate ¥t I 4 
‘he’ Wave Wkowas a at) RI Se —_— — | The end of the season found the orchestra _in fully as 


, ‘ bey, Sth £2 : ¥ _ o x ay: 
hh RING 1 "Ana ) The last of this season's concerts by the Beston Sym- | effect produced by Mr. Gericke may be attributed to 
a on | one. (ee am } phony Orchestra was given in Music Hall last night. the widely contrasting temperaments of the two men. 


) | The hall was crowded with as enthus! Mr. Gericke obtained a higher finish and a finer dell- 
ut desu st ed : astic an audience / Gacy from the players, but this was at the cost of the 


Nikisch, | . Twa }as bas attended any in the long gerles of performances. i complete merging of the individualities 
SO a ! : ) of the artists 
: teinsbach-Jabns,  recunggant ymca Roig The Symphony Series Ends | When M . Nee a PPGAred he was welcomed with a in the conductor, and resulted in a certain loss of flex!. 
th hese Reet gg perdayhr wees pnd “9 | storm Of applause which Was as furious as it was bility and largeness in style. Mr. Nikisch, by releasing 
Fall River line on 


Tt pprolonged. Io tact, through the whole concert _ the players from this restraint and giving th 
‘Western tour. As in former trips, the | Very Brilliantly. phe et aby og: fb by plaudits at cyery tive individualities a wider scope, Tmparted oe o. 
orchestra will go in charge ef Assistant ecloppicg piace 1p S'c, the most energetic exhib'. chestra gceater fire, vigor and contrast in effects. At 
‘Manager Frea R. Comee. Manager ©. A, 


ption of the Kindly feeling of the symphony audie: ce times this licence ran a little wild, an . 

: | ptoward him being made at the close of the perform- ,« formances to merge on Goareeneas: bot een, 

Ellis is now in the Westcompleting unfin- Gil ’ F T Adi f N t acces, When he was recalled again and again amore judicious balance was obiained without any loss 

Yshed arrangements, and will join the | WIIMOFOS Fareweli——adlen OL Sarasacte, Bewid cheers and nyo: Pi A Mateo: wae in desirable effectiveness. The perfect conductor would 
Ashec | | if urlous : “4 ation 0 scet- be the man who combines the best qualities of both M 

rchestra at Cincinnati. ’ | shovea, Peganini and Wagner, but it was played : : -* , 

_ Tomorrow evening the final concert in the D Albert and Pachmann. | | payed ~ Gericke and Mr. Nikisch; but perfection exists not on 


Berieg of five given at the Academy of —_—_—_ petty ane nas Le ae eee “ Leonore” No. \ nimself in the respect an 
Music Philadelphia, will be the initial con- ; | OV ert re O ) ne as un ea reading anc us periecta and has made it clear to every unprejudiced mind that 
‘certofthetrip. The following night asim- | Oolored Catholics’ Concert Tonight— Terpretation of the fourth Symphony. te in tat, Cee ae, he 18 @ conductor or rare ability, and fully worthy to 
lar series in Baltimore will be closed. “A ondoHara"”-—Preln Raw WNikisch’s most brilliant and masterly Lecthovon « ort | on é trust and confidence that have been placed in 
_ Then come two concerts in Washington— Dae incithewime ane ctgrncna to ane Leys Wine not a" His programmes have been quite as acceptable as 
‘the first by ths orchestra alone, closing a me Bay oe e wee g or ‘s playing, ere Was have been those of his predecessors. They were not 
s 68 of five, the second with the Washing- ie or p bnary : verbal a at nor was there a) models of what such programmes should be, {n the lack 
he horal Society, when Dudley Buck’s With unusual demonstrations of regard pln TR bd os mee ality, or of striving | of the more eclectic spirit that might be brought to bear 
“Light of Asia” wil! be given, — from the public, Mr. Nikisch’s first season part of the tamiliar Work. It wae len aon. 2By | upon them. Forty eight composers were repreeented by 
On Friday and Saturday, May 2 and 8, the | as director of the Boston symphony or- Sank sincerife maal awend lly yh weed) - tee one hundred and six works. Of these latter composi- 
: estra will make its first appearance in Ghestee was drought, yesterday evening. to dae lpg ed . yary « > composer, and the | tlons new to Boston were: A symphony by Borodin; a 
Richmond, Va., under the auspices of the ent, ' PPP ause : at greeted the periormance af the clase of | concerto for violin by Brahms; ‘Kol Nidrei,” for cello 
Vie rt Association. Then comes a long ‘a close. It has been a year of honors for Gach movement was equally spontaneous and appre. and orchestra, by Bruch; a concerto for cello by 


Boston § 


jina manner that calls for nothing but praise of the this side of eternity. Mr. Nikisch has firmly established | 
d favor of our musical public, | 


4u. i “ lative. The Paganini “Perpetual Motion” played } . 48 95 : : 
mp to Columbus, O,, where the orchestra the orchestra and its leader. Convention C bl play Eckert; “Spring,” overture by Goldmark; Symphony | 
gives a sivgle periormance on Momday.even:  gyign nas found no place in the work of the by thirty-two violins in unison was executed | No. 1, by tvaff; concerto for violin, Saint-Saéas; Sym- 


under the auspices of the | 
haus Club. the leading vocal organiza- season. Mr. Nikisch has given the public lity of technique that testified convincingly to the skill. Juliet,” by T’schaikowskl. 


‘tion of the city. his own interpretation of the great masters Oi the principal strings of the orchestra. The artists | of novelties, This is not a large showing 


i Interesting feat of virtuosity ac lished 1 er- 
WwW ay. , y accomplished in a per 
Bitte “single concert in | prrbegs on Thurs- | ve aya his ven h Ta v.50 ental gcctly rreprOeae p paenpueh showing of what admir- 
4 ay May 8 will be fo lowed by two con- | ences Ol opinion regarding a ) je materia 8 element in the orchestra is four works were performed for the first time: » 
ee in ca Grand pa atc a YS atone on | of Mr. Nikisch’s readings have prevailed, ‘Composed, and proving that it has lost none! sodes for orchestra, by Mr. Arthur Bird .. hh i 
Friday and Saturday, May 9 and 10. \ : 
: tly after the concert on Saturday, than in other branches of art. But what fluences to which it has been subjected this season. It { poem, “Launcelot and Elaine,” by Mr. B. A. Mac. 
\ 
| 
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| had of new works from abroad. Of native composers 


special train of three sleeping cars will con- ) O 
Yey the asoneetrs, to see bala  p -—— gr expected « Mr. meen yukon, “ps eet eee a demand for an encore, but the only result | Weld. 
CC on Monday evening, May 1<,1n | should give his best to Boston, an is he ere frequent acknowldgements by the players. | 

Sones. on Mt Coliseum, under the man- famillar with what has been done by the orchestra 1 
‘eroment of Louis Miller, to whom is due 
the credit of introducing this famous orgin- 


: the ‘'Meistersinger” overture, which was given with | 3 

Forty-nine composers have found repre- hat clearn | Was g musical public regarding the programmes of thecc 
saroess in detail, splendor of to ‘0lo j 

dz ts deb a sentation upon the programmes of a 24 Masterly beauty of phrasing that are 40 pre-eminentty San Ghnmonalines Ollie ie the ica 

13. the orchestra inakes its debut a “t | concerts of the ninth season of the Boston Characteristic of Mr. Nikisch’s Wagner interpretations. rammes tor next season. Mr. Nikisch has alread 

aul, under the direction of E.C. Murdock, | gymohony orchestra. ‘[wenty-eight of it brought the season to a close in a brilliant manner. made it quite certatn that he will sustain to the full the 


nager of the Star course. | ; In our next we shall give a summary of this series of 
Pais ha ; _ these, including such masters as Beethoven, ce & y ’ el enviable reputation that Boston has won in the posses. 
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, will be given in Central Music Hall, Germans; no undue preponderance, as- — rg it np apd ay mae heap A in ie gee mie | 
on day evening, May 14, From | dued : | The S t is under his control. This assured, we can afford to | 
on Wednes ization goes to Milwaukee 'suredly, when the acknowledged eminence te Symphony Concerts. wait for the rest. 
for Paiect uncer the auspices of the Arion | of Teutonic musicians in orchestral work is | The ninth season of the Boston § hony Orchest AA TIC a 
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to Minneapolis. On Tuesday, May more cosmopolitan spirit In the formation of the pro. 
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a Surana inate toa series of four entertain. | Nikiscn certainly compares favorably with Stand value. At the outeet there was a general inclin.| Cert of this season's series of Sympnony Com 
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M 
; Paon ‘wirectly atter fhe con. |The farewell concert began with | | was handed upto him. Mr. Nikisch disearded 


rt tt estra - across | Beethoven’s greatest “Leonora” overture, the musio rack which, during the latter half 6f 
) bie to Cleve aad ‘an on 80 Pitts. performed with the utmost delicacy of ex- . the season, he has used considerably ae 

a fc two concerts in connection with - ~pression and gaining a goneral effect al Re adily in general d h thod with which h ome ai 
. t Club. Monday and Tuesday, | ether charming. Beethoven's ‘fourt 7 the beginning he showed | ‘Urned to the method with whic e opened us 

wy 2 ; Symphony.” too, found a most appreciative Rect 00 enthusiastic a reformer in re. | seasou here, conducting entirely from memory 
reading. A marvel of skill was the perfor. .- ec to the overturning of established ideas regarding | and with neither book nor stand before him, . 
ance by 32 violins (Mr. Nikisch giving the ¥ readings to be accerded to classical masterpieces; The programme was a choice one, opening with. 
pianoforte accompaniment) of the exactin ‘Sal there was on his part a reprehensable tendency to g Ol e, opening with 


a) 


“Moto Perpetuo” of Paganini. The audi- Loo great a value on the new atthe expense of the | Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3 and 


WwW 
a . ma; but as so ) Ti | x 
ence fairly insisted updo a repetition, A = on as he began to feel more at home with | closing with the prelude to “Die Meister. 

a ceamerk’ nursday. the! beautiful interpretation of the prelude to a Orchestra and his public, he gave leas and less cause singer.” The “Leonore”’ overture fitly in: 
on Friday, the 28d. In| ‘The Mastersingers” ended the offering. +, O™Mplalning on the part of those who objected to duced Bééth ’ * eee 

ST eke sleeping care are used vet antlers: ‘ie interpretations of the old masters in a modern | OCuce eethovens Symphony No. 4, and 
’ Spirit of which they had no knowledge. In iact, Mr- | \0th were magnificentiy played. The orchestra. 


eisch has shown himself to be keenly attentive and 


With a precision, a crispness, a unity and a facil-'| phony (Irisb) by Staniford; and overture, ‘Romeo and. 


i 


4 j oo. especially when we consider that of these | 
m Columbus the orchestra zoes to Cin- ' —his own interpretation, for the orchestra played as one man, and with an intonation that never! nine works soar are donsertaa Introduced by soloists. , 


n ti, giving two concerts on ‘Tuesday and },, caught his spirit perfectly, and nobly ‘varied from the true pitch. It was a remarkable and Three symphonies, not one of which {is of the first or- | 
edn | der, and two overtures, both admirable, are all that we | 


for people do not agree in music any better (0! ita earlier delicacy and cfliiciency under the new In- | string orchestra, by Mr. Arthur Foote; a symphonie | 


Was applauded with a persistency that at one moment | Dowell, and “Italia,” a dramatic suite, by Mr. Arthur | 
Now that Mr. Nikisch has become thoroughly | 


) > nr ‘ | n | 
has assuredly done. he whole ended with a magnificent readering of | the past, and has sounded the expectations of the | 
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mirable. 


| us to make quite 80 brilliant ‘an effect as 


then. Was it because the element of sur- 
prise was wanting? It is hard to tell, 


the strong effects too premeditated. One could 
find much to praise, but it did not carry ono 
away. 
_ Mr. Nikisch had the warmest of warm recep 
| tions as he appeared on the platform, and the 
+] applause at the cles of the concert was a long 
j and hearty “aus Wiedei enn.” | | 


| 
| 
but the rendering seemed over-elaborate, and 


Ce BOSTON, May 9th, 1800. 
ar ‘ecalled Mr. Nikisch ag in | The members of one of the most delightful clubs tn 
ets 2 fap seal m st have Boston consider that Mr. Arthur Nikisch has not 
Mis: Rs yeaah ne ec a t is. ates “4 one treated them with proper consideration. Mr. Nikisch 

ney nd plid ade erat in ates tor iit ~ | Was, upon his arrival, at once made a member of this 
gee ye ther yeu  @Mhasa waa Organization, and a dinner was givenin bis honor. 

Manat tin hor ~ 5 ney Pie: he | There is no doubt that this was a great compliment 

: .~ || tothe new leader of our famous orchestra; for this 

_ || club has only given dinners to really distinguished men. 
ne || Yrom his forelgn standpoint, the new comer could not 
ne! be, expected to realize how great an honor was done to 
thin ry" him; and as during his season in Boston he bas not 
_| cared for social distinction, he has preferred t > pass his 


Bye: a fy 


th “ahdtah e-was wild, Had. Saturday evenings with members of his own orchestra 
hab wa hipieg As Sain 


See all a By an ae Zags oD part of the || T@ther than to take supper at the club with the brightest 
ats eradadi nt . aang Ne it Big be © | men in Boston. The men at the club, perhaps, have a 
mid hawe KAR 10 Becans 4| right to feel piqued because Mr. Nikisch prefers German 

os to American society; but they should consider that it 

was not to be expected that any one could slip Into the 


ing to 
iehOd. | } may not have made so many devoted friends in Boston 
} as Mr. Henschel did, yet he was exceedingly popular 
} among those who knew him well, and at the clu! was 
like a little boy, so jolly and full of fun was he. Mr. 


Nikisch, on the other hand, bas not cared to join in the § 


. The} sports and fun of his fellow clubmen, and managed to 
kk, | add tu bis bad record by not coming to supper at the 
club after the last Symphony concert uf the season. Of 

, course, there was really no reason why he should not 

go to supper elsewhere if he preferred todo so; butlt 
would have been better form to have honored the club 
that night. It is evidently true that Mr. Nikisch 8 
 Sttle social tact, and has managed to antagonize several 
of the social leaders of Boston; but, nevertheless, lie 
is able to go on hisown way rejoicing, and Js just 4 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
The programme of the twenty-fourth, and last, 


or that great lady. Although it has been rumored lal 
the orchestra bas deteriorated under his direction, the 
last concert of the season proved conclusively that. such 
was not the case. It is pleasant to be able to record 
the success of a man who has not cared to curry favor 
with society as a means to a successful end. 7 


symphony concert was as follows: | ifs em 


Beethoven: Overture to ‘Leonore,’ No. 3. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 4, in B-flat. 
Paganini: Moto perpetu 


Much ink has been shed since October over the 
’ Symphony Concerts as wellas over the Battle of 
the Operas. The arrival of Mr. Nikisch was 
treated as seriously by musical Boston as though 
it were to be hereafter an important date in Am- 
erican history ; and no doudt be himself was sur- 
prised both by the hysterical welcome and the 


tuo. 
Weather: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nurn- | 
erg.’’ 

The ‘“Leonore’ overture was grandly played. | 
Saving that the holding back the tempo = the | 
second theme stultified itself by producing no ) th 
or the performancs was well nigh ideal. attacks called forth by certain of his eccentrici- 
The ever-beautiful B-tlat symphony, too, went to | ties. For a month the morning salutation of 
a charm: nowhere has Mr. Nikish done finer work. | neighbor greeting neighbor was, ‘‘Well, what do 
The clearness, life and vigor with which every one | YOu think of Nikisch?” And if the reply was at 


_ | all guarded, if it was not full of child-like enthnu- 
of the four movements was played were simply ad- | 11) 16 offender was at once put down as an 


anathema, and the wretched man was eyed 
askance and in some cases was accused of an 
absence of graudfather on the paternal side. ‘The 
craze, however, abated, and at the end of the 
season it was possible to gently criticise the new 


Having Paganini’s ‘‘Moto perpetuo” played by 
thirty-two violins in unison, to a pianoforte ac- 
companiment, was an idea which one would not 
have supposed would occur to Mr. Nikisch. That ) 
sort of thing does not belong toa symphony cCon- | eonductor without running the ri ak of being 
cert. We, for one, foundit deadly dull; partly: | stoned to death in Hamilton Place by infuriated 
perhaps, because that same sort of rapid fiddlivg | buyers of season tickets. 

bad just been done to far better purpose in tho ~ = ‘ 

last movement of the symphony. 

- he ‘‘Meistersinger’’ overture was played exact 

ly as it was at tho first concert of the season, last — 

@etober; but somehow it did not seem to, 
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the tendency which 


} niche left vacant by Mr. Gericke. Although Mr. Gericke & 


¢lasm root and_ branch. 
ment of some of the insttuments, too, | 


popular with the masses as if he bowed low before this | 


find one 
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was the overture . -own us ‘‘Leonora No, 
3,’ and this was read and performed in a 


most commendable manner. It is probably - 


the very best example of the dramatie 
school of overture, and its contrasted emo- 
tions form a most exciting tone-picture, 
It was not exaggerated in any degree, and 
some conductors 
have to turn the finale into a 
wild scramble was resisted. Equally 
successful was the fourth Beethoven 
symphony which followed. 
pretation was remarkable for its conserva- 
tive style, and no attempt was made to in- 
dividualize any of its effects. Even the 
kettledrums, which have often been over« 


prominent, and which in this work have a. 


most important part to play, were not 
allowed to dominate the strings in the 
great crescendo which nshers in the re- 
capitulation of the themes. The svm- 
phony is one of the most radical of the 
nine, for although the sonata shape is 
faithfully followed, it is full of the 
boldest progressions and the wost abrupt 
contrasts. It was but natural that Weber 
Should have attacked its iconos 


was something entirely new at the time 


the work was composed (1806) and must 


have shocked many. Beethoven revelled 
in elevating the humbler. instruments of 
the orchestra into positions of unexpected 
prominence. ‘Take the kettledrums as an 
example ; already in his first symphony he 
brings forward this instrument, which hig 
predecessors had only used to strengthen 
the rhythm, and in thie work they become 
an important factor in the proceedings, 
It is singular however that the trumpet 
was not raised into prominence § also, 
but one may look through all 
the scores otf the master and not 
difficult or unconventional 
trumpet passage. ‘The contrabasses, how- 
ever, were very often 
foreground, and not even the trio of the 
scherzo in the fifth symphony presents 
more difficulties for these, than the coda 


of the finaleeof this fourth symphony, and 
| it is pleasant te note that they were played 
with absolute clearness, even in such trys 
ing passages as occur in this movements 


It was altogether a performance which 
deserves cordial praise, a true Beethoven 
interpretation, in which the tempi and the 
thousand and one markings which the 
composer has so carefully placed in the 
work, were all respected. 

And then the effect of such a master- 
piece was destroyed by a piece of virtuosi, 


The inter- | 


The treat- j 


brought in the. 
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| especially out of 1 ae after a great SYM 
| phony, It seemed almost as a guantled 
: thrown down to those who have questioned 
the ensemble of the strings, and if it wag 
intended i- this sense, it was certainly 
successful, for the ensemble was perfect, 
every detail of shading being executed ag 
if by one man. Yet David’s arrangement 
of Paganini’s ‘‘Moto Perpetuo”’ put one 
- out of humor for the ‘‘Meistersinger”’ pres 
'lude which followed it, and des« 
troyed the loftiness of the Beethoven 
symphony which preceded it, f 
had a Gilmorean flavor which was new to 
the programmes, It may be urged thas 
Handel’s Largo has been given in a similar 
| manner at these eoncerts, but that work, 
although also an arrangement and des 
signed t~ display the strings, was of ins 
trinsiealiy diiferent content from this bit 
| of musical fireworks. That the work was 
heartily applauded is undoubtedly true, 
but it is a question whether 32 banjos 
_playing in unison would not have won ag 
ecisive a tribute from the unthinking, 
It was not unanimously applauded either, 
and for the first time signs of dissent 
quenched the enthusiasm of the majority, 
The symphonic season of 1880-90 was in 
rondo form, and the theme of the begine 
ning came back at the close, for as Ar, 
Nikisch began with the ‘‘Meistersinger’? 
prelude, so also he ended withit. At the 
end of its performance the conductor was 
| heartily applauded, the audience evidently 
, desiring to speak their thanks in this mans 
ner, and in summing up the season’s work’ 
itis impossible to withhold the tribute of 
hearty thanks to all concerned. There 
| have been faults to find, and faultfinding 
is not a pleasant employment, but 
| there has also been a manifest advance 
made inthe most recent concerts. There 
has been more life and dash in the per- 
formances than ever before, and if. this 
has been counterbalanced by occasional 
roughness of execution even this fault 
shows signs of amelioration. The pro- 
grammes have not beem as consistently 
educational as heretofore, but this is a 
' failing that leans to virtue’s side.» The 
| orchestrais still the bestin the country 
and with such artists in its ranks it would 
| be difficuls to deteriorate it from its prese 
ent foremost position, Louis 0, Ersom, 
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long before the beginning of the concert hun- 

| dreds of disappointed enthusiasts were tumed | 

| away, for there was not-even an inch of stan 
ing room. When Mr, Nikisch appeared an 
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us to make quite 80 brilliant an effect as 


then. Was it because the element of sur- | 
| prise was wanting? It is hard to tell,” 
but the rendering seemed over-elaborate, and | 


the strong effects too premeditated. One could 


Y) find much to praise, but it did not carry ona 
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away. 
Mr. Nikisch had the warmest of warm recep 
tions ashe appeared on the platform, and the 


and hearty ‘‘auys Wiedei .ch’n.”’ 


|, | applause at the cles: of tha concert was a long | 


a 


A) 
a 


2 


re) cceed on h d 
‘the close of his first season, for it is but an | 


arnest of the kind reception in store for him. 

it the beginning of another year. There was 

sOgiven aconcert number by Paganini, the 

centric and wogdertal violinist, rendered by 
violins, the me ; 

nt pe enser ple sianding around he piano, | 

w ae ayed by Mr. Nikisch, and led by. 

sisel. The piece was a difticult thing to” 

Pe.queer interpolation. But it was 

an 


bers of the orc) «stra com- 


12, the audience was wild, | 

ot the hisses of the strictly musical part of the | 
idience been exceedingly prominent, it is prob- 
bie that there would have been no escape from 


itis impossible this morning to review at any 


nugth the work accomplished by Mr. Nikisch. 
© has had many obstacles and prejudices to 
ercome, and much of the criticism which was 
flier directed toward him was not warranted 


the c: tances. He closes the season 


with a pra ig of heart 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
The programme of the twenty-fourth, and last, 
symphony concert was as follows: 


Beethoven: Overture to ‘Leonore,” No. 3. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 4,in B-flat. 
Paganini: Moto perpetuo 


Wagner: Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Nurn- | 


berg.”’ 


The *“Leonore’ overture was grandly played. | 
Saving that the holding back the tempo at the 


second theme stultitied itself by producing no 
effect, the performancs was well nigh ideal. 
The ever-beautiful B-tiat symphony, too, went to 


a charm; nowhere has Mr. Nikish done finer work, | 


The clearness, life and vigor with which every one 
of the four movements was played were simply ad- 
mirable. 

Having Paganini’s ‘‘Moto perpetuo”’ played by 
thirty-two violins in unison, to a pianoforte ac- 
companiment, was an idea which one would not 
have supposed would occur to Mr. Nikisch. That 
sort of thing does not belong toa symphony con- 
cert. We, for one, found it deadly dall; partly: 
perhaps, because that same sort of rapid fiddling 
bad just been dene to far better purpose in tho 


last movement of the symphony. 
The ‘‘Meistersinger’”’ overture was played exact 


ly asi 


Getober; but somehow it did not seem to 


BOSTON, May 9th, 18:0. 


The members of one of the most delightful clubs tn | 
ain, — | Boston consider that Mr. Arthur Nikisch has not 
treated them with proper consideration. Mr. Nikisch 


} was, upon his arrival, at once made a member of tliis 


organization, and a dinner was givenin his honor. 
There is no doubt that this was a great comp!!ment 
to the new leader of our famous orchestra; for this 
club has only given dinners to really distinguished men. 
From his forelgn standpoint, the new comer could not 
be. expected to realize how great an honor was donc to 
him; and as during bis season in Boston he has not 
cared for social distiaction, he has preferred t > pass his 
Saturday evenings with members of his own orchestra 


men in Boston. The men at the club, perhaps, have 


| rather than to take supper at the club with the brightest 


a 


right to feel piqued because Mr. Nikisch prefers German 


/to American society; but they should consider that it} 


| was not to be expected that any one could slip Into the 


niche left vacant by Mr. Gericke. Although Mr. Geric 


Ke 


may not have made s0 many devoted friends in Boston 
a3 Mr. Henschel! did, yet he was exceedingly popular 
among those who knew him well, and atthe clu! was 
like a little boy, so jolly and full of fun washe. Mr. 


’ Nikisch, on the other hand, bas not cared to join in the 


sports and fun of his fellow clubmen, and managed (0) 
add tu his bad record by not coming tosupper atthe’ 


with society as a means to a successful end. 


al ~ 


Much ink has been shed since October over the 
' Symphony Concerts as well as over the Battle of 
the Operas. ‘The arrival of Mr. Nikisch was 
treated as seriously by musical Boston as though 
it were to be hereafter an important date in Am- 
erican history ; and no doudt be himself was sur- 
prised both by the hysterical welcome and the 
attacks called forth by certain of his eccentrici- 
ties. For a month the morning salutation of 
neighbor greeting neighbor was, ‘‘Well, what do 
| you think of Nikisch ?” And if the reply was at 
all guarded, if it was not full of child-like enthnu- 
slasm, the offender was at once put down as an 
anathema, and the wretched man was eyed 
askance and in some cases was accused of an 
absence of graudfather on the paternal side. ‘The 
craze, however, abated, and at the end of the 
season it was possible tu gently criticise the new 
conductor without running the risk of being 
stoned to death in Hamilton Place by infuriated 
buyers of season tickets. 


a 


——— 


t was at tho first concert of the season, last 


or 


_Clasm root and_ branch. 
ment of some of the instruments, too, 
| was something entirely new at the time 


MUSICAL MATTERS, = 
The Last Symphony Concert of ‘the Seas 

PEs oH son Saturday, . — 

It was astrangely selected programme, 
that which ended the symphonic series 
on Saturday, yet the excellent execution 
of the different numbers atoned for the 


oddity of their sequence. The firstnumber 
was the overture . -own us ‘‘Leonora No. 


3,’? and this was read and performed in a: 
most commendable manner. It is probably - 


the very best example of the dramatie 
school of overture, and its contrasted emo- 
tions form a most exciting tone-picture. 
It was not exaggerated in any degree, and 
the tendency which some _ conductors 
have to turn the finale into a 
wild scramble was resisted. Equally 
successful was the fourth Beethoven 


symphony which followed. The inter-. 


pretation was remarkable for its conserva- 
tive style, and no attempt was made to in- 
dividualize any of its effects. Even the 
kettledrums, which have often been over- 
prominent, and which in this work have a 
'most important part to play, were not 
allowed to dominate the strings in the 


| great crescendo which ushers in the re- 


capitulation of the themes. ‘The sym- 
phony is one of the most radical of the 
nine, for although the sonata shape is 
faithfully followed, it is full of the 
boldest progressions and the wost abrupt 


contrasts. It was but natural that Weber | 


should have attacked its icono- 


the work was composed (1806) and must 
have shocked many. Beethoven revelled 
in elevating the humbler instruments of 
the orchestra into positions of unexpected 
prominence. ‘Take the kettledrums as an 
example; already in his first symphony he 
brings forward this instrument, which his 
predecessors had only used to strengthen 
the rhythm, and in thie work they become 
an important factor in the proceedings. 
It is singular however that the trumpet 
was not raised into prominence § also, 
but one may look through all 
the scores of the master and not 
find one difficult or unconventional 
trumpet passage. ‘The contrabasses, how- 


ever, were very often brought in the. 


foreground, and not even the trio of the 
scherzo in the fifth symphony presents 
more difficulties for these, than the coda 


| of the finalerof this fourth symphony, and | 
it is pleasant te note that they were played | 
with absolute clearness, even in such trys | 


ing passages as occur in this movement, 
It was altogether a performance which 


| deserves cordial praise, a true Beethoven | 
interpretation, in which the temp: and the « 


thousand and one markings which the 
composer has so carefuily placed in the 
work, were all respected. 

And then the effect of such a masters 
piece was destroyed by a piece of virtuosi« 


The treat- | 


| ty below the dignity of these concerts “and 
| ret out of ulace after a great sym- 
+ phony. It seemed almost as a ‘guantle 
. thrown down to those who have iieotiteel 
the ensemble of the strings, and if it waa 
intended i: this sense, it was certainly 
successful, for the ensemble was perfect, 
every detail of shading being executed ag 
if by oneman. Yet David’s arrangement 
of Paganini’s ‘‘Moto Perpetuo”’ put one 
- out of humor for the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ pre 
lude which followed it, and @3< 
troyed the loftiness of the Beethoven 
symphony which preceded it, It 
had a Gilmorean flavor which was new to 
the programmes. It may be urged that 
Handel’s Largo has been given in a similar 
manner at these eoncerts, but that work, 
although also ap arrangement and dee 
signed t» display the strings, was of ine 
trinsiealiy diiferent content from this bit 
' of musical fireworks. That the work was 
heartily applauded is undoubtedly true, 
but it is a question whether 32 banjos 
playing in unison would not kave won ag 
decisive a tribute from the unthinking, 
it was not unanimously applauded either, 
| and for the first time signs of dissent 
| quenched the enthusiasm of the majority. 
| The symphonic season of 1889-90 was in 
rondo form, and the theme of the begin« 
ning came back at the close, foras Mr, 
| Nikisch began with the ‘‘Meistersinger’? 
prelude, so also he ended with it. At the 
_end of its performance the conductor was 
heartily applauded, the audience evidently 
desiring to speak their thanks inthis mans 
ner, and in summing up the season’s work 
it is impossible to withhold the tribute of 
hearty thanks to all concerned. There 
| have been faults to find, and faultfinding 
‘is not a pleasant employment, bus 
‘there has also been a manifest advance 
| made inthe most recent concerts. There 
| has been more life and dash in the per- 
_formances than ever before, and if this 
has been counterbalanced by occasional 
roughness of execution even this fault 
shows signs of amelioration. The pros 
'grammes have not bees as consistently 
educational as heretofore, but this is a 
' failing that leans to virtue’s side. The 
-orchestrais still the bestin the country 
and with such artists in its ranks it would 
. be difficuls to deteriorate it from its prese 


ent foremost position. Lovis C, Enso, 
~ 
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MUSIC, ies 


THE LAST SYMPHONY CONCERT. ; 

, An enormous crowd assembled in Music Hall» 

on Saturday evening to congratulate Mr, 
Nikisch on his first year’s success in Boston, to 

- applaud his fine closing coneert and to bid him 


a heurty “godspeed” until next autumn, The 
hall was full to its extreme capacity, and even 
long before the beginning of the concert hun- 
dreds of disappointed enthusiasts were turned 
_ away, for there was not-even an inch of stand- 
'ing room. When Mr. Nikisch appeared and 
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aalvaticed to is fower-wrearhed platform, h 
as greeted with prolonged and lear aD by 


'plause. which enthusiasm was repeated after 


' 


| 


Moto Perpetuo—Allegro de Concert. . Paganini | 


each number of the programme, and especially | 


at the closeof theconcert. Ournew conductor 
has most certainly won the sympathy and 
friendship of his audience beyond the least 
question, and he may go away for the summer 
feeling that his position with the public is 
ony assured, The programme was as fol- 
ows: 


Overture—‘‘Leonore,” No. 3.....++ Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4, in B flat... Beethoven 
Adagio. Aiegro vivace. Adagio. Min- 
uet, Allegro ma non troppo. 


For thirty-two violins, 
Vorspiel—"*Die Meistersinger”’ . Wagner 


The Beethoven overture was played and 
read in a most masterly manner, and the 
genial artistic interpretation of this wonderful 
work must have acted as a propitiation with 
the muses for the sorry performance of this 


overture so recently heard in the Boston The- 
atre. The strings, particularly in the cele- | 


brated crescendo passage, acquitted thern- 
selves of their task with the greatest ease and 
brilliancy. ‘The Beethoven symphony was 
also superbly given, and especial praise is due 
to the manner in which Mr. Nikisch and his 
men prevented the slow movement which, in 
spite of its apparent simplicity, is always a 


difficult task for both orchestra and conductor, | 
Lhe performance of the Paganini tour de | 
Jorce for thirty-two violins (played by twenty- 


eight violinists and fourselected viola players) 
with piano accompaniment is on the whole to 
be regretted. ‘The string players of our orches- 
tra have so often in a more legitimate: way 
proved themselves capable of surmounting all 
obstacles and overcoming all difficulties, that 
it was rather unnecessary to give an extra 
proof of their abilityin this manner, especially 
as the composition itself is so entirely out of 
place upon a symphony programme. It was, 
however, most marvellously played and was 
loudly applauded. ‘The noble prelude tothe 
‘Meistersinger’” was also given a most im- 
pressive performance, and the concert closed 
amidst storms of applause. 


It is a distinct pleasure to review and sum 
up the season just closed—the ninth season of 


' the Boston Symphony Orchestra. And it may 
' be said at once that it has been in every way, 


artistically and financially, in and out of Bos- 
ton, by far the most successful season of this 
splendid organization thus far. Naturally 
the first question to be asked is, “Has Mr. 
Nikisch proved himseifa proper successor of 
Mr. Gericke?” and there can be no doubt but 
what the whole public will gladly answer, 
“Indeed he has.’”’ This is also the most fitting 
opportunity to examine carefully and in some 
detail some of the accusations which have 
been brought against Mr. Nikisch by some of 
his embittered opponents. For instance, we 
have been told that his programmes have 
been bad; that he has favored almost exclu- 
sively German composers, and that he has not 
lived up to his promises with regard to giving 
novelties and assisting American writers, and 
in all these details it has been asserted 
that he had not kept up Mr. Gericke’s standard. 


. Now a 
| Ne ve Ss 
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by studying the list of works given during the 
season just closed that in twenty-four concerts | 
Mr, Niki: played 106 works by forty. | 
eight composers. Those forty-eight composers | 
consisted of twenty-three Germans, eight 
Frenchwen, four Russians, three Exglishmen, 
two: Italians, three Scandinavians and five. 
Americans, this division being made. aecord- 
ing to the schools to which the men are habit- 
ually considered to belong, Meyerbeer, for ex- 
ample, being ranked as a Frenchman, etc. 
There were sixteen novelties, including six 


! works by five Americans. Now let us com- 
pare this with the season of ’88-89 under Mr. | 


Gericke. He gave in twenty-four concerts 
ninety-six works by forty-five composers, made 
up as tollows: Thirty Germans, six French- 
men, two kussians, one Englishiaan, two 
Scandinavians, four Americans and no Italian. 


‘Lhere were seventeen novelties, including two | 
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American works. We find, then, from these | 


figures that in spite of the persistency with 
which this attack has been made upon Mr. 
Nikisch thereis not only no word of truth in 
it, but the very contrary is true, 

It has also been stated that the orchestra has 
lost much of its wonderful precision during 
the last year: this statement was wholly dis- 
proved in last night’s concert alone. ‘The 
human ear could not require nor detect a more 
absolute precision than that of the strings in 
the playing of the dithcult and fatiguing 
Paganini number, while the accuracy and ex- 
actness with which the wood rendered the 
many diflticult contrapuntal passages in the 
‘*Meistersincer” prelude was almost incredible. 


| After all, how petty is such comment in view 
of the fact of success. Mr. Arthur Nikisch is 
' a great conductor, and he has caused the 
_ orchestra to be more successful in and out of 
Boston than it has ever been before, and no 
amount of discussion can alter that, for it 1s 
the simple tact. Every true lover of music in 


Joston will always remember Mr. Wiihelm 


Gericke with pleasure and with gra‘itude, and 
_ this rememberance he most richly deserves, 
| but now that the changing circumstances of 


this life have taken him into other artistic 
circles this admiration should not bo allowed 
to express itself in the form of detraction of 
his successor. especially when the premises of 
the argument are wholly untrue, as we have 


| geen above. 


Mr. Nikisch was hampered in many ways. 
He had a new orchestra,a new public and 
wholly new surroundings. and yet how success- 

ful he has been. In view of these facts, now 
that he has become accustomed to the artistic 


lifeandeustoms of the New World, we may 


justly expect that. with his well-known am- 
| bition and wever-failiug interest in his work, 
each year of his work will be an attempt to 
‘raise the standard of music all over the 
country to the honor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It would be unjust to close with- 
out recaliing with pleasure the appearances 
throughout the season of sundry members ol 
the orchestra as soloists. The violins were 
represented by Messrs. Kneisel, Loeffler, 
Adamowski and Roth, all of whom showed 
great advance over last year. Mr. Anton 
Hekking. who replaced Mr. Giese as first ’cell- 
ist, also played with great success, as well as 
Mr. Schulz, a newcomer among the ’cellists of 
the orchestra. The Young People’s Popular 
concerts, threes of which were given on 
Wednesday afternoons, were infinitely more 
successful than last year, and the 
programmes for these rather lighter concerts 
were very weil chosen. ‘the four trips down 


should be indeed proud that here 

vé an institution which seis the music 
standard for the whole country, and Aneserting 
never to forget that itis Gwing to the extraor- 


4 veut Ay 


dinary generosity and determination of one. 
a 


of our private itizens thatit has been possi- 
ole for Boston and all the other cities to "hear 
first-class music given in an unvaryiugly first- 
class Manner. ARTHUR Win. 


The first week of the fulirth annual tour of 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra has ended, 

| six concerts having been given in Philadel- 
| phia, Baltimore, Washington and Richmoud. 


| Va.,and all with remarkable success, Mr 
|, Nikisch has repeated his triumphs in Phila- 
| delphia, Baltimore aud Washington, and in 
| Riehmoud, the first appearance of the Boston 
| orchestra in this section of the country, ere- 
ated the greatest enthusiasm on Friday and 
Saturday evenings. There is an interesting 
history to the concerts by this 
orchestra in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
aud Washington which is worth the 
telling, 4 Aebyrengtte as lt may induce public 
Spirited citizens in other localities to bestir 
themselves to secure the results gained in 
those cities. It is due to Messrs. Buraitt and 
North of Boston to say that their intelligent, 
persistent and public spirited work as man- 
agers has gained the Boston orchestra iis 
present standing in these three cities. In 
each of these centres of population they 
found, when they assumed the responsibility 
of the Boston symphony concerts in the 
several cities named, a general apathy con- 
cerning orchestral music. They immediately 
began to awaken and concentrate the individ- 
ual demand for a series of first-class 
orchestral concerts, and, during the season 
ended the last week, their labors have been 
rewardéd by the fullest measure of success, 
The work of Messrs. Burditt and North has 
been thé result of establishing the Boston 
Symphony, concerts oh as sure a foundation 
in the thrée cities named as they enjoy in 
this city. Mr. Nikisch has given Some very 
brilliant programmes during the week, and 
Mme. Steinbach Jahns, the soprano soloist 
of the tour, has found general favor wiere- 
ever shé has appeured, 
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MUSICAL MATTERS, 
Hert 
The Symphony Concerts---Facts 

' and Figures. 


De em 


“The Gondoliers’’? Continues a Success 
at the Globe—Return of Sarasategnd 
D’ Albert—Another De Pachmann 
KRecital—Gilmore at Music Hall To- 
night—Other Concert Events. 


The ninth season of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra’s home conéerts was ended with 
that given at Music Hall last evening, on 
Which occasion Mr. Arthur Nikisch con- 
cluded his first Boston season as the director 
of thejorganization. 'Che programme chosen for 
this final appearance of the organization for 
the season was calculated to display the abili- 
tles of the orchestra with marked promi- | 
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_, the introductory number, leading to the 


both these compositions Mr. Nikisch gave 
thoroughly conservative and refined readin, 
the overture being interpreted with especially 
pleasing results, The novelty of the eyen-. 
Ing consisted of a performance of Paganini’s 
“Moto Perpetuo, Allegro de Concert,” which 
was played by all the violins, the men standing | 


| 

| 
at their desks grouped about the piano, at | 

| 

| 


fourth of the Beethoven symphonies, pone 


| 
| 
| 


Which Mr, Nikisch sat and played the ac- || 
companiment arranged by Ferdinand David. | 
No more severe test of the virtuosity of the | 
string players of the band has been given | | 
during the season than that affordea by | 
_ this composition; and the rare purity of tone, | | 
perfection of execution and precision shown | 
| 


' 


in the playing of the number fully illustrated | 
the high standard of ability which 
-has been regained during the season 
by this department of the orchestra, 
The Vorspiel, “Die Meistersinger,”’ made the 


somewhat singularly chosen final selection | 
for the season’s programmes, and gave Mr, | 
Nikisch an excellent OppOFLONIGY to leave a 
fine impression of his thorough command of 
the orchestra in the Wagner school of com- 
ositions, It was a masterly pertormance of 
hig characteristic selection, and at its con- 
clusion the enthusiasm of the audience fou 
expression in a somewhat extravagant fash- 
ion, the long continued applause showin a 
very Kindly feeling toward the conductor 
at the end of § his season’s labors, 
as well aS a _ keen appreciation 06 
the final number of the evening. ‘Lhe season — 
thus ended has been, in many ways, the use 
notabie ip the history of this home or ane “- 
tion, and the results attending its a a 
have been far different from what its begin: | 
ning promised. Coming to Ameri¢a with the | 
limited knowledge of tne local situation in’ 
regard to musical affairs which all foreigners | 
appear to suifer from, it was not surpris 
that Mr. Nikisch at first called out so 
abe severe criticisms upon his acter ee 
he director of the Boston orchestra. The 
autocratic position whieh he was ed. 
in by Mr. Higginson, in common with 
his predecessors, made it a ation of 


” 


matter to bring him to a full realization of 
the character and musical standing of the 
Symphony concert patrons without plain 
language, 2nd, no doubt, some aoener was 
done Mr. Nikisch during the heated discus- 
sions fojlowing his first appearances at the 
head of the orchestra. Itis simple justice to 
Mr. Nikisch, however, to say thatno man, 
native or foreign bof, could have met the 
Situation in which he found himself with 
greater courtesy, tact or se gah He has,. 
since the first few wees of his contro 

of the Boston orchestra, shown a disposition 
to meet the desires of his public in all reason. : 
able ways, and bas made a steady and patient 
effort to fill his difficult position in a way’ to 
meet the approval of all fatr minded people, 
The very large measure of success that has . | 
attended this effort is full of promise for his | 
work in future seasous, and he has certainly | 
gelned the good will of the Boston public by | 
he course he has pursued in the control of | 
the great organization he directs. 


The Season’s Figures. 
The very general misunderstanding ex- 
isting as to the financial side of the sym- 
phony concert scheme seems to warrant the | 
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7 is the Sabwtarena. asser-\ 
ing and egotistival fellow, who, 


ee | fh in all business walks, has the public. 
| eye and gets the full) meed: of public. 


praise, — 


His methods:are an implied 


% a demand, for reeognition; he appears to. 


the world as if ticketed with some such | 


I legend as this: oy am the great Smith, 


es 


eae Ste be 0 ; i are Mik 0h es da eee we 
re cet sume ie 


‘tae pry nese eaecrtrsecr es 


8,697 
pe tee 


Sek Be 


ea ~ 23x48 
map season. x48) es 
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3, ston’ 
i: tas Tour. 


gh oag Boston this evening 
! | nena southern and western | 


Mr. Nikisch will make his 


¢ fool gen get in many of 
aaties of the country. fen the | 


60,250 | 


toa few:men, holding: positions of 
} ‘sponsibility, who’ practise diftét 
“Bodds, tite Sort of person of whom the Ser 
ymp ony | - 
them.’ 
flection by contemplating the quiet, earn- 


manager of Jenks’s band; I am the 
1 bana: the band is mine ;”* or, “Behold in 
me the’ creator.” “According to nine- 
‘teenth-contury - ethics, ~-these chaps, 


whose whole manner is a presumptuous | 


challenge, are really great men; they win | 
favor of some newspapers; are bowed 
downto bythe great minority, and, in 


short, win .a pretty | comfortable niche 


in the world’s opinion by their 
bravado and boasting. But there 
are vet remaining on'the face of the earth | 
reat re- 
ai 


tures say “by their works ye Stall Kiiow 
We are led into this vein or re- 


‘est but tremendously effective work of 
‘the manager of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The most modest of men, and 
one of the youngest ever called to a 


ef from th of equal importanes, Mr. Ellis, | 


from the first implicitly trusted by Mr. 
Higginson to develop the orchestra, by 


+. i an exercise of ‘persistent energy” (good — 
. phrase that!) rare tact, and a geniality of © 
of spirit;—possessing which one. can. 


a1 Ov aS first soe 


Faasi” 


- accomplished really great things. 
| one reads of the progress of the orchestra 


cross more bridges than. without,—has 
When 


through the country, the news is accom- 
panied by no scandal, no ezho of any- 
thing that is disassociated with the 
‘actions of gentlemen. ‘This is only one 


\ 


| 


| result.of the methods of the quiet man at. 
nes. | the Musie Hall, who burns the candice” 


ago | accident in the West the other | 


| they h wrecked there would have 
| been musioin the air! || 


|. early and late for the neem cause he has: 
so near to his heart. eis cA 
jay, | Isn’r it perfectly a to ‘think of 
t. | the danger in which the members of the . 
cert | Symphony orchestra were placed si ~ : 


; , ; J nen OP Ae 


re ee 


, wren sntl baie « clarinetist, who a 
been in the orchestra since the day when 


the man who is considered the best in his | === 


line was projected into retirement by Ger-| . 900M 

It was necessary to fill his | 4“! 
There was nothing to do but to Pri 4 
‘send for the clarinetist who had in years | @uctol 


ricke, was ill. 
place. 


gone by done such work—that is the pro- | a 


jected man. He was asked to substitute, 
and though he was much like Lichtenberg, 
who has never returned to the fold from | 
which he was ejected, and felt his impor- 
tance, he accepted the call with becoming 
condescension. He appeared at the re- 
hearsal. After it was over he approached 
the business manager and announced that 
-he should nut come back again. 
nation reigned. 
‘him. 


| 


‘*‘Why not?” was put to. 
‘‘Because,” was his reply, ‘I have 
not been introduced to Mr. Nikisch.” The 
business manager signified_his willingness 


to repair the oversight, but the little “clar- | uster-— 
| wores. [tis genuine enthusiasm i for music. | 


‘inetist was on his dignity, and would not 


be presented in any such way asthat. He 


asserted that it was the concert meister’s 


‘place to present him: The business man- | 
ayer was sure that would be all right, and | 
The | 
violinist at once turned to the fellow | 
musician and assured him that he would 


approached Kneisel on the subject. 


‘not do it, and did not consider it his place. 
The clarinetist with some heat assured 
him that if he did not know the duties of | 
his position he would teach him; 
he did not choose to exist in the estima. 


tion of the leader as a number, but pro- 


posed to enjoy his own personality, and 
therefore demanded to be introduced in 
person to Mr. Nikisch and by Mr. Kneisel. 
He was necessary, so he carried his point. 
He staid the week out, and at the end of 
it he received a check ‘for $30 from the 
Higginson representative, which he at once 
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acter of the new w rorld’s typical | 


ters. 


Everyth ing omer 


' strength and vi 


Conster- | 


music, 
draw Mia? houses for a 


f all th 


‘Ser wd of 24 
ammes 


weeks every winter to heat prog) 
composed mainly of the strictes 


that draws the Music Hall audientes in’ | 
the Boston Symphony conuer et, and their — 
rapturous applause of such a diffi 


work as. Brahms’s C minor 


not feigned. ‘This is what 


ode | 


this true and deep love of t @ Slanted 


musical art. 


‘They are appreciated, 


everyone in the orchestra feels it, an ‘il 


put on their mettle, 


There is no hood. _ 


winking a Boston Musie Hall audience — 
in the slightest degree,’’ said the cele- 
brated conductor, with amost convincing 


turn of: the head...... et a 
| very kindly feeling for the young vo ba.’ 
ican composers, whom he ealle 
intense and earnest love for the very y 
| best in musical art, and stated his des 


He expr 
d men. ¢ ft 


to assist in the hard path of fol ok level- 


After this h 


| labor-question, and proved 


to the leading questions of the 4 
side of his chosen art. 


returned to them, requesting them to await | 


until he sent his bill. The bill followed at 
once for $75, and it was paid. That man, 
though German-born, does not mean to let 


any Americans get the best of him, and he © 


still finds his German pig-headedness the 
best thing to carry him through. 


It remained for a writer in “Dixie” to’, 
justify the present seating arrangement | 


be: the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


‘The ce neskte is almost faultiess in its | 


sition, Yet from the marvellous 
ction of ie strings and the pronth. 


: perfe 
| 
| mn iven, apt “we should say they are 


cisch’ Lidge Their prominent po- 

tion last night, from sha extension of 

the away out from the proscenium 

bony i oe ct done their conductor’s heart | 

gi rb was a matter of regret 

us that the wind instruments should 
| by ‘ak it Frente so thrown into the 
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MUSICAL MATTERS, 


Fa Annual Tour of “fe Boste 
Symphony Orchestra. A 


| 


. 


“Rates Palliser’s ‘Triumphs in “tolan-"| 


the’’—The Week’s Testimonials. at. 4 
the Glebe Theatre—Mr. J.1©. | ~ a) 
laly’s Concert Tonight—Home | 
Foreign News Notes and Gossip, _ 


The members of the Boston Symphony ¢ 
chestra arrived back in this city inl 
after the fourth annual tour of the org 

] tion, with the satistaction of having comple 
the most successful series of ooneeers out i 


: zien 
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108e so k office without 
K pir rehearsals and 


4 total attendance , 
: The number who have attended the rehear- gy 
iis on admission tickets, at an expense ob dex 

’ 


legend as this: “I am the great Smith, | 


12,192 


burg for two eoneerts in corinection with 
MOZATLVIND, MONGaY and uesday, May 
| ymn of Praise,’”’ om 

o has 


A ibany 
aching 


on 


Nowadays it is the boisterous, asser- 
tive, pushing and egotistical fellow, who, 
in ali business walks, has the public 
eye and gets the full meed of public 
praise. His methods are an implied 
demand, for recognition; he appears to 
the world as if ticketed with some such | 


“manager of Jenks’s band; I am the 


cen $ d ' 23,376 
The number who have attended the even- 
ing concerts on admission tickets at 50 


TB. nw osccer @ees eeee eeeneere 3,697 


Total number who have heard the orches. 
aaa at an expense of 50 cents or less 

' -to this the number who bought the 

high ced tickets at auction—1423 


oe mn. tickets foreach saries—(1423x48) | 
Admission and cheap BEASOM. se seeereee GU,250 
. attendance regular performances.., 128,554 | 
Add again the number who attended the 
oe young people’s matinees (6900) 
-and the number who have heard 
the orchestra in Boston is, by a close esti- 
| | Linea - 135,454 
Itis entirely safe to say that no concert en- }: 
_terprise known in this country’s musical his- |. 
ad ‘has ever equalled in all ways that of | 
the ninth season of the Boston Symphony , 


; slate ** Fourth Annual Teur. 

' The orchestra leaves Boston this evening 
for its fourth annual southern and western 
j tour, during which Mr. Nikisch will make his 
_ first appearance as its conductor in many of 
the largest cities of the country. Mme. 


accompanies the | 
sonene | 
e 


60,25 
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Mon- 


0 COon- 
ts will be given on Tuesday and Wednes- 
y and a single concert in Louisville, Ky., on 
hursday, May 8, follows, Iwo concerts will 
yen in the Grand Music Hall, St. Louis,on | 
‘Friday ana Sarnedar, ay 9 and 10, and one 
at Minneapolis on Monday evening, May 12, | 
in the Un versity Coliseum. On Tuesday, 
May 13, the orchestra makes its debut in St. 
Paul, at Chica o, a single concert 


: Sentral Music Hall, on 
VOL Bi, “From Chicago 
pn goes to Milwaukee for a 
he J pi Ciub. 


| the Ar 
y “at i Peeper ‘Mich., 


- them.’’ 


accomplished really great things. 
- one reads of the progress of the orchestra 


band: the band is mine;’’ or, *‘Behold in 
me’ the creator.’’ 
teenth-century — 


According to nine- 
ethics, these chaps, 
whose whole manner is a presumptuous | 
challenge, are really great’ meén; they win | 
favor of some newspapers; are bowed 
downto by the great minority, and, in 
short, win a pretty comfortable niche 
in the world’s opinion by their 
bravado and ~»boasting. But there 
are vet remaining on'the faceof the earth | 
a few: men, holding: positions of great re- | 
sponsibility, who'practise different mheth- | 


ods, the sort of person of whom the Serip- 


tures say “by their works ye ‘shall Know | 
We are led into this vein of re- | 
flection by contemplating the quiet, earn- | 
est but tremendously effective work of | 
the manager of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra. The most modest of men, and 


| 
| 
| 
one of the youngest ever called to a! 
position of equal importanes, Mr. Ellis, | 
from the first implicitly trusted by Mr. | 
Higginson to develop the orchestra, by | 
an exercise of “persistent energy’’ (good — 
phrase that!) rare tact, and a geniality of 


of spirit,—possessing which one can 
cross more bridges than. without,—has 
When 


through the country, the news is accom- 
panied by no scandal, no echo of any- 
thing that is disassociated with the 
actions of gentlemen. This is only one 
result of the methods of the quiet man at 
the Musie Hall, who burns the candie 


early and late for the good cause he has 


so near to his heart. 


Isn’t it perfectly shocking to think of 
the danger in which the members of the 
Symphony orchestra were placed by the 
accident in the West the other day? If 
they had been wrecked there would have 
been musicinthe air! — 


| 
dit 
q Higginson representative, which he at once 


until he sent his bill. 
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The clarinetist, who has }# 


been in the orchestra since the day when| ™® fim 
the man who is considered the best in hig | 5&®0@¢ 


He was asked to substitute, 
and though he was much like Lictenberg, 
who has never returned to the fold from 
which he was ejected, and felt his impor- 
tance, he accepted the call with becoming 
condescension. He appeared at the re- 
hearsal. After it was over he approached 
the business manager and announced that 
he should nut come back again. Conster- 
nation reigned. ‘*Why not?” was put to 

him. ‘*Because,” was his reply, ‘I have 
not been introduced to Mr. Nikisch.” The 


business manager signified his willingness | 


_to repair the oversight, but the little clar- 
Inetist was on his dignity, and would not 
be presented in any such way as that. He 
asserted that it was the concert meister’s 
place to present him: The business man- 
ayer was sure that would be all right, and 
approached Kneisel on the subject. The 
violinist at once turned to the fellow 
musician and assured him that he would 


not do it, and did not consider it his place. | 
rhe clarinetist with some heat assured | 


him that if he did not know the duties of 
his position he would teach him; 
he did not choose to exist in the estima. 
tion of the leader as a number, but pro- 


posed to enjoy his own personality, and , 
in * 


therefore demanded to be introduced 
person to Mr. Nikisch and by Mr. Kneisel. 


_ He was necessary, so he carried his point. 


He staid the week out, and at the end of 
he received a check for $30 from the 


returned to them, requesting them to await 
The bill followed at 
once for $75, and it was paid. That man, 
though German-born, does not mean to let 


any Americans get the best of him, and he © 
still finds his German pig-headedness the : 


best thing to carry him through. 


It remained for a writer in “Dixie” to 1 


justify the present seating arrangement | 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


| composition, Yet from the marvellous 
perfection of the strings and the promi- 
| Dence given them we should say they are 
| Mr. Nikisch’s pets. Their prominent po- 

sition last night, from the extension of 
the stage away out from the proscenium, 
must have done their conductor’s heart 
good. Yetit wasa matter of regret to 
us that the wind instruments should 
have been, as it were, so thrown into the 
shade. Upon these latter instruments 


there are in this orchestra some of the - 


finest performers in the world. Heindel, — 


that | 


| 
| The orchestra is almost faultiess in its : 
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Perens by saying that high as has been | | 
is expectations regarding the American — 
musical public, the reality transcended 


‘his most favorable opinion. He then 


went on in praise of the energetic char- 


acter of the new world’s typical charac- 
ters. Everything breathes new life, 
- strength and vigor. Of the Hub he said: 
‘In spite of all the ridieule cast on Bos- 
' ton's culture and taste, it is the leadin 
city of America in the higher orchestra 
music, ‘here is no fashion that could 
! draw crowded houses for a series of 24 
weeks every winter to hear programmes 
composed mainly of the strictest master- 
works. [tis genuine enthusiasm for music 
that draws the Music Hall audiences in 
the Boston Symphony coneerts, and their 
rapturous applause of such a difficult 
work as Brahms’s C minor symphony is 
not feigned. ‘This is what pleases me— 
this true and deep love of the classies in 
musieal art. They are appreciated, and 
everyone in the orchestra feels it, and all 
put on their mettle, There is no hood- 
winking a Boston Musie Hall audience 
in the slightest degree,’’ said the cele- 
brated conduetor, with amost convincing 
turn of: the head......... te expressed a 
very kindly feeling for the young Amer- 
ican composers, Whom he called men of 
intense and earnest iove for the very 


to assist in the hard path of their devel- 
opment. 


side of his chosen art. 


MUSICAL MATTERS 
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~The Annual Tour of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Miss Palliser’s ‘Triumphs in ‘‘Iolan- 


the Glebe Theatre—Mr. J.{C. Mul- | 


Foreign News Notes and Gossip, 
The members of the Boston Symphony or- 


] tion, with the satisfaction of having completed 
the most successful series of concerts outside 


_of this city’s limits known in the history of | 
this orchestra. During the four weeks the > 


orchestra has been away from this city it has 
given 23 concerts, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of over 40,000 in the audiences, and in 
all its 4800 miles’ travel no single mishap 


chestra arrived back in this city yesterday, | 
after the fourth annual tour of the organiza- | 
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best in musical art, and stated his desire | 


After this he talked of the | 
state of Europe politically and on the _ 
labor question, and proved himself alive | 
to the leading questions of the day ont- 


| 


1 | 
the’’—The Week’s Testimonials at 


' 
} 


laly’s Concert Tonight—Home and y | 
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NIKISCH’S IDEA OF A Sa errr  Nieth ger is 
both intelligent and liberal in his opinion of men and 
things as well as of art and artists, was lately ‘‘called up”’ 
by one of those ubiquitous and indefatigable beings known 
as a Boston ‘‘Record’”’ reporter, and through the telephone 
was asked the following question : 

‘¢Mr. Nikisch, what is your conception of hell?’’ Mr. N., 
who had had no time to qualify even an honest opinion, 
replied: ‘‘Hell? Ach! Gott! To be mit Warren Daven- 
port one week locked up! Blitzen!”’ 

The substance of this reply may appear to some to be 
slightly tinged with prejudice, but those who are conver- 
sant with Mr. Davenport’s methods of criticising the efforts 
of public performers in general, and of some musical con- 
ductors in particular, will readily admit that the present 
unique conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra speaks 
from actual experience.—Boston ‘‘ Folio.’’ 
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Manager Charles A. Ellis (under 


: whose personal direction the tour was made, 


Mr. Fred R. Comee’s assistance. has re- 


‘ceived applications for more concers next 


iawn ‘Mint 
‘visited by the Boston orchestra, the success 
of the organization was beyond all precedent, 
and the reception given to Conductor Nikisch 
lentoughous the tour has been most enthu- 
coer It has been shown beyond question 
“th 


It 1s worthy of note that in St. Paul 
lis, two cities never before 


t the Boston orchestra has gained a recog- 


mition of its merits as an organization of the 


trank throughout the country. Conductor 


2Brs 

Nikiseh has, aside from the artistic success 
‘made under his direction by the orchestra, 
gained great persona) favor throughout the 
tour, and his quick sympathy with American 


has without doubt aided materially in 


ideas 
ending to the satisfactory results of the trip 


80 satisfactorily completed. 


NIKISCH’S IDEA OF HELL. 


both intelligent and liberal 
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to the manager of the popular concerts at 
Music Hall. Ihave been informed that this 


action on the part of the commissioners will | 
cause their abandonment for this season. I | 
happen to be one of the thousands of people © 
in Boston and its suburbs who enjoy good | 
music, yetam not able to go with my family | 


to the very high-priced concerts of the Sym- 
phony orchestra, the Patti opera company, 
the German opera company and others of 


that class. Myself and family have been 
_ anticipating all winter that we should be per- 
mitted to go tosome of these fine concerts 


this summer, and our disappolatment at their 
probable abandonment is very great. Isn’t 
it right that poor gf ew should be permitted 
to eijoy just a little good music? Or is it 
allfor the ricn? I protest most earnestly 
against this action°-on the part of the 
license commissioners. I have attended 
these concerts for several years and never 
saw aught but the most decorous conduct on 
the part of the audiences in attendance. Let 
them have the license and let them have the 
music, A LOVER OF MUSIC, 
Boston, May 26, 1890. 


—Arthur Nikisch, who is 


in his opinion of men and 


, : . ¢ > . 66 . 99 
things as well as of art and artists, was lately ‘‘ called up 
by one of those ubiquitous and indefatigable beings known 
as a Boston ‘‘Record’’ reporter, and through the telephone 


was asked the following question : 
‘¢Mr. Nikisch, what is your conception of hell?’’ Mr. N., 


who had had no time to qualify even an honest opinion, 


replied: ‘‘Hell? Ach! Gott! 


To be mit Warren Daven- 


port one week locked up! Blitzen!”’ 

The substance of this reply may appear to some to be 
slightly tinged with prejudice, but those who are conver- 
sant with Mr. Davenport’s methods of criticising the efforts 
of public performers in general, and of some musical con- 
ductors in particular, will readily admit that the present 
unique conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra speaks 


bd ‘ yy ” i | 
from actual experience.—Boston ‘¢ Folio. 
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and Northwest during the week just ended. 
The concerts of the week have been given in 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee, , 
Ann Arbor and Detroit. and in every city vis- | 


sted the organization has created a most 


marked impression. In Chicago the results 


ttenaing the concert last . Wednesday even- 
ng were most flattering, and the erjtics of that 
city vied with each other in their commend 
tion of the organization. The audience tairly 
packed the Music Hall there, and after the 
‘Les ;Preludes,” Mr. Nikischiwas recallea 
three times. The “Peer Gynt’? suite made 
awuother sensation, andthe concert as a whule 


| created 4 decided inclination for further 


visits of the Boston Symphony orchestra. 
The Minneapolis and St. Paul audiences 
were equally wrought up by the “Peer Gynt’ 
suite. The rapid ride from St. Louis to Min- 
neapolis last Sunday was an eventful trip for 
the organization, and despite the sad acci- 
dent, which, however, did no harm to the spe- 
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written ‘| ery day, But Wagner is alone in. 
his magn ficent and sublime operatic concep- 
tions. iscou operatic concep- 
© gave a decided rence to Brahms 
the greatest living symphonic composer, 
here are HAS of the pleasing composers 
whose works are important,” sa dhs, aushae 
Dvorak an a cakowekl. but the classic com- 
positions, the works that grow on you with 
every hearing, are very scarce. 8 lighter 
forms are catchy at first, but soon lose their 


| charm; whereas the genuine classics, from 


he studied it till he knew it as if 


even belng repellaut in some cases, grow 
more and more into the heart and give 
it some of the .strength of the charac. 
ter whose genius inspired its creation.” 
Regarding his work in orchestra he said, 
whenever he undertook to conducs a work, 
it was his 
own composition, and then he directed from 


memory, when every one in the orchestra 
. was relat imbued with his artistic con- 


cial train, the day was made an interesting ~ 


one, Itis said the fine dinner served the or- 


chestra at Galesburg, Ill, lead to an earnest - 


inquiry by Assistant Manager Comee as to 
‘*What’s the matter with Galesbure?” and 
the assurance he received that “She’s all 
right,’ was given with so much decision that 
all possible doubts inp his mind as to Gales- 
burg and its dinners was completely re- 
moved, The tour ends the coming week, 
during which concerts will be given in Cleve- 


land, Pittsburg, Buffalo and Albany, the or- | 
on the labor question, and proved h 


chestra reaching home next Saturday morn- 
ing, 


CONDUCTOR. NIKISCH TALKS. 


ception. *‘And when they play with fire and 
zeal there is no lagging,” he replied. ‘‘Ber- — 
lin, the metropolis of Germany,” he added, 
“has by no means the finest orchestra nor the 
most musical publie. The orchestra there, 
though composed of artists individually, nas 
So long lacked an energetic leader that it is 
completely demoralized. The symphony of 
Schumann, which we play tonight in Minne- 


 apolis, received, three recalls in §t. Louis. 


Quite phenomenal!” He expressed a very | 
kindly feeling for the young American com- | 


_ posers, whom he called mea of intense and | 
_ earnest love for the very best in musieal art, 
\, and stated his desire to assist in the hara 


path of their development. After this he 
talked of the state of Europe pomcally and 

mself 
alive to the leading questions of the day out- 


| side of his chosen art. 


Since his assumption of the duties of the | 


direction of the Boston Symphony orchestra 


Mr, Arthur Nikisch has .been somewhat re- | 
ticent in expressing any public opinions re- | 
garding his associations with the orchestra 


_ has remained for a Minneapolis journalist to 
secure an interview with Mr. Nikisch and 
| the result will be read with interest by the | 
local musical public. Mr. Nikisch talked | 


easily and comprehensively on musical mat- 
ters for over anhour. He first summarized 
his American experience by saying that high 
&8 has ibeen his expectations regarding the 


cended his most fayorable opinion, é then 
went on in praise of the energetic character 


of the new world’s typical characters. Every- . 


os breathes new life, strength and vigor, 
Of the Hub he said: “In spite of all the ridi- 
cule cast on Boston culture and taste, it 1s 
the leading city of Americain the higher or- 


_ chestral music. There is no fashion that 
could draw crowded houses for a series of 24 © 
Weeks every winter to hear programmes 


works. Itis genuine enthusiasm for music 


| that draws the Music Hall audiences in the 


Boston Symphony concerts, and their raptur- | put forward against the conduct of the con- 


 OuS applause of snech a diticult work as 


| gree,” said the 


; | 
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Brahms’ © minor symphony is not feigned. 
This is what pleases me—this true and deep — 
love of the classics in musical art. They are 
appreciated, and every one in the orchestra 
feeis it, and all put on their mettle, There | 
is no hoodwinking a Boston Music 
Hall audience in the shentent de- 
celebrate 
tor, with a most convincing turn of 
the head. Regarding the present state of 


musical matters in Germany, he said: “The . 


MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The Promenades at Music Hall 
| and the patrons of the Boston concerts, It | - 


Finally Abandoned. 


The annual season of promenade concerts 
at Music Hall has finally been abandoned, 
and the stay-ai-homes, who have found so 
much pleasure in these summer night enter- 
ments, will be deprived of one of the most 


American musical public, the reality trans- | rational amusement enterprises known in 


local annals. The cause of the discontinu- 
ance of these concerts, after five successively 
prosperous seasons, lies in the refusal of the 
board of police commissioners to issue the 
license by which the concerts could be con- 
ducted as in former years, and no action of 
the board could have caused more surprise 


orr the promenades 
‘composed mainiy of the strictest master- O'rearet tothe patrons of | 
point ; | than this. No change has taken place in the. 


: membership of the board, and no objection was 


conduc- . 


certs, so that Manager Ellis, who has con- 
ducted the promenades ever since they be- 
came afeature of the summer amusements 
of the city, was amply justified in assuming 
that the concerts would again be permitted 
this season. The action of the board is un- 


' doubtedly based upon a careful consideration 


of the relative rights of individuals, but the | 


a dcoden tials aifferent composers, 
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“where during thejsummer season, and thou- 


ur one §auring the ‘summer t mouth 
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ye ¥ ment, of. the Pence tis 
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mi i Ma liments from those bacoiile > wi th 
ae om ne at resorts of both continents. 


m success which has attended 
Sanat tm malice ‘of these concerts. By the 


on of | _commissioners a half-hundred }} C m: 
the || sible addition of lager beer and smoking, ladies, 
‘properly so called, will go there, and by the 


orchestral players of Boston have 
to seek employment else- 


»ston residents are deprived of a 
d pleasing summer evening resort. 
ola 18 made for the season and the 


ore. al novelties secured for the prom- 
4 et. @ programmes are rendered valueless, 


a 0 ) stor 1s ae made an admirable sub- 


alee which have so tre-. 
onthe ultra couserva- 


ptics of its citizens, 
i 808 ON ORCHESTRA. 


fhe Boston Symphony orchestra has con- | 
The © ; a stern tour during the week just 
et Jaane Fisctcc success, the concerts 


re hah 


g attracted great audiences of 
Bec ic lovers. On Monday even- 
#, On the instrumentati soloist 


' violinest, who gave - 
a saws. “Symphonie Es | 


ednes 
ti, wit 


iF acceptance. 
last evening were 
oxime. Bloomfield being 
: lanoforte concerto in 
: . Schulz plaving the 
! *eello last evening. Mme. 
“ited ung with the orchestra 
cities visited, and has been 
heard eomp mented wherever 


te ee ee a 


; POP AR. 
~POPI UL \F CONCERTS. 
rditor ‘of Ke Transcript: Since the 
certs have come to an end, Ihave 


been loskina’ forward with eagerness to the | 


summer delight of the “Pops,” and am dismayed 
to find that they probably will not be given. Itis 
said that it is.a question of a license tosell wines 


and liquors; and much asI am disappointed in — 


the loss of anticipated pleasure, I hope 


the authorities will stand firm. It seems 
very strange to me, moreover, that the 
managers of the concerts do not see that 
their interest lies in the same direction. So long 
as the refreshments are confined to ice cream, 
coffee, lemonade, ginger ale, etc., with the pos- 


stamp of their approval not only make the con- 

certs fashionable in the city, but attract parties 
from the suburbs. From the moment wines are 
added, even of the claret and Rhine descrip- 
tion, and *stWl more with stronger drinks, the 
character of the audience will change at once. 
A single excess on the part of a few thought- 
less young-men would make it impossible for 
respectable women to go there at ali, while it 
would be not only possible but in the highest 
degree attractive for women of a different class, 
and so our innocent and much valued recrea- 
tion be turned into scandal and disgrace. 

While I would much rather forego my own 
ter course may be adopted. AMATEUR. 
June 2,.1890. 
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pantertainments, an ie fact that such. on 


certs could be maintained here with perfect — 


propriety, and he attended by the best classes 
famusement patrorfs, has“ had much todo 
ate the efforts in other cities to sustain 
similar concerts during the summer mouths. 
i ‘he commissioners have 1n_ former 


“geasons expressed their entire satisfaction | 


with the og ement of the promenades, 
and Manager Ellis has been the recipient of 
ny compliments from those famuillar with 
the amusement resorts of both continents 
upon the uniform success which has attended 
Z pau departments of these concerts. By the 
tion of the commissioners a half-hundred 
f the best orchestral players of Boston have 
Peeen: compelled to seek employment else- 
where during thejsummer season, and thou- 
? ‘gands of Boston residents are depr ived of a 
rational and pleasing summer evening resort. 
Allthe plans made for the season and the 
, orchestral novelties secured for the prom- 
%, programmes are rendered valueless, 
and Boston 1s again made an admurable sub- 
4 foot for the criticisms which have so tre- 
uently been made upon the ultra conserva- 

ve oomicedaamans of its citizens. 


4 THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 
The Boston Symphony orchestra has con- 
tinued its western tour during the week just 
ended with constant success, the concerts 
given baving attracted great audiences of 
enthusiastic music lovers. On Monday even- 


ing, in Columbus, O., the instrumental soloist | 
was. Mr, Loeffler, the violinest, who gave ° 


went gatisfaction in Lala’s ‘Symphonie Es- 


“cag were cello, 
| =e e former playing the 
eoae rto, and the latter a Chopin 


nocturne and opper’s “Papillon,” both hay 


gus wpe success. The Thursday 


given at Louisville, Ky., | 


wh g played the Saint-Saens 
1ce) ® concerto with great acceptance. The 
con ot Friday and last evening were 
givén at St Stat Mme, Bloomfield being 
the soloist in ’s planoforte concerto in 
the first cant vee . Schuiz plaving the 
Eckert concerto for ‘cello last evening. Mme. 
Steinbach Jahns has sung with the orchestra 
in each of the citles visited, and has been 

very handsomely complimented wherever 
she has been heard. 
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‘To the Editor of the Transcript: Since the 
Symphon¥®oncerts have come to an end, Ihave | 


been looking forward with eagerness to the 
summer delight of the “Pops,” and am dismayed 
to find that they probably will not be given. Itis 


| said that it is.a question of a license tosell wines 
_ and liquors; and much asI am disappointed in | 
the loss of anticipated pleasure, I hope | 


the authorities will stand firm. It seems 
very strange to me, moreover, that the 
managers of the concerts do not see that 
their interest lies in the same direction. So long 
as the refreshments are confined to ice cream, 
coffee, lemonade, ginger ale, etc., with the pos- 
sible addition of lager beer and smoking, ladies, 
properly so called, will go there, and by the 
stamp of their approval not only make the con- 
certs fashionable in the city, but attract parties 


from the suburbs. From the moment wines are | 


added, even of the claret and Rhine descrip- 
tion, and atWl more with stronger drinks, the 
character of the audience will change at once. 
A single excess on the part of a few thought- 


less young-men would make it impossible for | 


respectable women to go there at ali, while it 
would be not only possible but in the highest 
degree attractive for women of a different class, 
and so our innocent and much valued recrea- 
tion be turned into scandal and disgrace. 

While I would much rather forego my own 
pleasure than see this, I cannot but hope the bet- 
ter course may be adopted. AMATEUR, 

June 2,.1890. 
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6 MR. HIGGINSON AS A BENEFACTOR. 


ry fulsome eulogies upon Mr. Higginson, the 
promoter of the Symphony concerts in Boston, have 
been made in certain quarters, and statements have 
followed, alleging that he has been a pecuniary suf- 
-ferer to the extent, as Mr. Davenport places it, of 
$150,000 to $200, ooo during the eight years of his 
connection with this business. If this is true, it 


comprises one of the most peculiar benefactions that | 


I have heard of, peculiar because there seems to 
have been no necessity for its exercise. Let us ex- 
amine the premises and possibly some clearer un- 
derstanding of this matter may appear. It seems 
that Mr. Higginson stepped into the breach at a 
time when the concert business (for some cause that 
may require another explanation) was at a low ebb. 
He not only risked his money—for which he is en- 
titled to receive and does receive the warmest 
thanks of our community—but he zvferposed him- 
self as a society man to allure followers to his stand- 
ard. Theriskherun at the outset was a merely 
nominal one, as every one observant of society cus- 
toms will perceive. In case there has been small 
following the loss would be borne without 


great annoyance. It was nota risk so important as 


most concert managers undertake, because the pro- 
moter was able to suffer loss, and practically dis- 
counted this event before starting. Mr. Davenport 
says: ‘The enterprise would not fail like those 
which had depended upon the musical public, for he 
would pay the deficit in every case out of his own 
private funds.”’ A warranty like this, united to a 
promise of the best orchestra to be obtained, and 
the certainty that the full season would go without 


possibility of default, acted as an inspiration to 


render the series brilliantly successful, 
Now it will hardly be alleged that Mr. Higginson 


entered upon this business without making some 


estimates, or in other words, without counting the 


cost, and in order to obtain results he would have 


to figure upon receipts. By this means a ticket rate 
sufficient to cover—provided all were sold—or pos- 
sibly to exceed expenses and pay a profit, would 
naturally be considered. Isn’t that logical? Well, 
if the tickets were all sold, it is fair to presume that 
no loss occurred. If the full houses witnessed rep- 
resented paper largely, that of course is an- 
other thing. We have no evidence, however, 
that this was so. Mr. Davenport remarks: 
‘Mr. Higginson reserves but a few tickets, 
less than fifty out of the 2,500 on sale, and these are 
paid for by his friends,” at the price paid for adjoin- 
ing seats at auction. ‘This would seem to settle the 
fact as to papering the house. 


It ought not to prove a difficult task to figure — 


probabilities as to results. We have a certain im- 
portant amount of data to frame a schedule upon, 
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[and may arrange the other factors so as to fit in 


| properly by using liberality in the <pPOrneee 


thus: 


EXPENSES, 


Orchestra, 60 performers, $20 per week $1,200.00 
6 20 $30 ‘* 6s 600.00 


Twenty- four weeks......-........$1,800.00 $43,200.00 
Conductor* 


Hall (fifty-one concerts, $75 each) 
Advertising 


$60,025.00 | 


RECEIPTS, 


Twenty-four concerts, $1,200 each $28, 800.00 
Twenty-four rehearsals, $1,075 each............. 25,800.00 
Premiums 


This leaves $5,575 surplus, for incidentals or 
profits. In the matter of premiums, it is alleged by 
knowing ones that the prices received for rehearsal 
seats this year were ten to fifteen per cent. in advance 
of previous years. Of thequoted prices (about one- 
sixth the number sold, representing the best seats), 
$6,000 was received in premiums, so my estimate 
upon the entire list is a very modest one. 

For the coming season there should accrue a 
handsome profit, as the expenses will not be much: 
augmented. However, I make an allowance for a 


contingency ofthis nature. Judging by the rush 


for tickets, and the abandon in sums paid as 
premiums, the receipts ought to be at least $75,000, 
which should yield a profit of $12,000 at least. 

In this view of the case presented, Mr. Higgin- 
son’s ventures have the appearance of being shrewd 
financial operations, and I am surely glad of it, only 
that I wish he could have bent the arrangements 
and conditions so as to strengthen the title of ‘ bene- 
factor,” which some apply to him. 

. L. ELLIOT. 


*(We have been informed that Mr. Gericke’s 
weekly check was $333.33, or $10,000 for the sea- 
son.—ditors AMERICAN MUSICIAN. | 
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By, | Civ Symphony Fad... ., VOICE. | oft , | > [set ae » way, did not exclude fr. 
eh) | aj] the singer # SOld, that is rt of the phony @r- poetic longing and sad 
)) . Thesale of Symphony tickets this year gee ‘. . susw stuffy back  “ehestra Under Herr Nikisch, = ‘and, shade, and ay variety, 
|) presented the usual features. ‘The auctioneer | ‘nging or ringinower balcony, ‘Phe renown of the Boston Symphony Or- fivelosed in the sy 
) || was glib and tireless, though seldom looking | the consonantover. berforn 
beyond the patch of people immediately in irticulated. Thitches already 
front of him. In fact the public would fare ‘of the mouth ané show began. | 
quite as well by leaving the entire field to the, se vowel to the Higginson’s 
speculators. These worthies would buy the consonants, giv pay for them | gpa : 
entire house at small premiums, rant pty il ‘ther parts of thumbers near. ah ayes ied Ppl otal 
‘ a sition, but not a grateful 
after could sell to “a P = * 8 4 ara st; the suCccessio that PEICES | as in the past with all the attributes of ftally rendered, however, 
yance than is necessarily paid at present. 4 ices, etc., 1S righps ruled far a perfect band, but its achievements have | the soloist. oa 
sale for afternoon (miscalled rehearsal) the right qualitod, or better, become far more vivid, and consequently far —reeaemems nee 
tickets was on Monday, Sept. 16, and it was tones, and thod is consid. more effective, through the conductorehip of a| HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH WELCOMI iD, 
evident that in nearly every case the specula- . : At all degree | leader who brings to his — veneen be- | BosTon’s SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAYS IN STEEN | 
. tness, taste, and talent as & ee 
tors, Cashin, Wadsworth, Connelly, =~ ny of the voice, andn, with bald “ae, nes aie WAY HALL UNDER THE NEW LEADER, 95) | 
rest, were the contestants against the sma 


disciplinarian of his predecessor, In Mr. rer ai ‘si ie 
he pri the song formhe course of Arthur Nikisch, who was beheld for the first n immense audience getherst 7) an 

purchasers, and ran the prices up to a certain 

point. To be sure the speculators did not 


, last night to welcome to this city:Herr Arthur 
ease and natural more ladies time in New York last night, the foremost a 
always outbid the fellow or the damsel out- | 


ikisc . . bs th hana 
usual, and orchestra in the United States has a chief Nikisch, the new conductor of the Boston) yas 
d did duty for possessed, apparently, of all of Mr. Gericke’s 
| sed, 
side the ring, but he made them pay dearer for : ) 
their whistles (shall I say their ear-trumpets, MCIU AL WVLLUULE 


valuable characteristics, and much more rich- 
rather). The vocalist 
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phony Orchestra, and to listen to what this excel- 
lent body of musicians would make of the 
lar uy | ly endowed than that gentleman in respect of | No happier selection could have been made tam 
payments were F warmth, fancy, and virility. The influence of ada 
Nettie Smi _purchase, except his sa eat ee by hela ag CT Ades i evi jes yet A aggressively x0, 
S ettie omitl, i tral work, ranging irom ©x : ~ | presented that wonderful tone-picture, the prelude 
For example, Mrs. Jack Gardner's favorite speculators, who & mendous sonority."and from absolute simplicity | to Tristan,” which Berlioz once called a “chro-. 
Ly by wholesale, | inati ess, {and whatever matic wail without musical meaning,”’ and Brahms” 
wae h followed Mr: : to exuberant, imaginativeness, a.'k 
—the daughter and heiress of the great and ‘Capital place to F the mood expressed, there was no fallin off | the conservatives could take comfort 4A WEMma, | 
! whatever in the tonal beauty of the utter- 2 t beauti- {| 
: ; P | , combining in happier propor- | ful symphonies in existence—that of Schumann Im) ||) 
brought $95.00 each, besides the regular price as conducted big a+ the office | ances. Playing, ¢ TE ae ae er eee or] Dicer gees, WE 
ca "hte 3 | , memory of New York music loversin connec- | who takes his task with extreme seriousness, Im) } 
commission to the bidder. This is nearly B5 | re a railroader tion with occasional concerts, remembered by | manner he resembles Bulow as a conductor, as 
| | d has been steadily enjoyed formany | his orchestra. Heis the master musician, playa 
The two adjacent seats brought $94.00 each. Be to gobble them ie BAe fags upon avast instrument made up of many player 
Yet the very next seats, equally desirable, | 


mirable programme announced. ee 
thelist arranged. It was a programme essentially. 
Veit ‘nals 
Bhs 
seats in I (Mrs. Gardner isa Boston notable, f, Jameson. | eee 
violin concerto in D. Bur, upon the other hand, 
sweet Stewart, the candy man of New York) ; Polonaise in | “Euryanthe” overture and one of the most heauti> 
of $12.00, a total of $107.00, besides a possible ular price; and i perfect technical delivery, may live in the | Herr Nikisch is a young and handsome féelloy 
; - 3s. But nothin is not content with beating time; he literally lead) ak 
a seat for each concert of the twenty-four. | the Clevelan yg waited in} one or two particular incident g 7 lente 
| 7 Mr, Nikisch, who went to Boston from Leip- | This, of course, is the highest function of the ideal) | 


| 1ad mostly beet ‘sic, is a man of medium stature, with small | leader. Herr Nikisch has nothing of the mettoe. 
brought only $39 apiece; aclear proof that no | JOVERNMENT Ofte preceding | 


i ACHERS. : 
concert -aeeid ——n sith versoapcanchaee for such ene, 00 “Th d: his orchestra last night standing on a | orchestra's work under Herr Nikisch compare with fe 
general principles, as to raise the bid to $40. a € stu ynsequent high platform that raised phim far above Bo its work under his bahar es « Gericke? ¢ : | AN 
In other words, prices were run up as an CxX- that each PUPh ave diamonds, layers, and in directin » used ot diffterenee was felt in the firs ozen ars | of the iF 


t 
ls 


cis } ands almost continuously, His movements | “Kuryanthe’” overture, and,steadily accented dur 
press incitement to the few persons who were y; the requisity,, want 2a yacht are animated and graceful, not as sinuously | ing the evening. The famous rae 3oston. 


which Boston 
° 4 | | of some conductors, | owes to the generosity of Mr. Higginson, i8 not 60 
known to want those particular seats badly. Now ce correctly thisinson is in nO) | Graceful perhaps as those 7 


| . | but neither cramped nor exaggerated, his body wonderful an iustrument as it was, but itis har led 
PS Ge speculators had found the race a walkover, til, first, he Cat ckets at a loss remaining quite motionless, whatever state of | with greater freedom. Whether upon the whole 


: | ed by his arms. ree | 
they would have amicably divided it among hen he hears tout Jove of athe hat the m might terpreted i der bis Dat ie en | 
themselves, and these four seats in I would in difficulty 1 aqvertised fof ‘had been abuaient De ine en Dieety bre Gea: | 
have cost the final purchasers perhaps $30 | on, there woul quite ,tuattainable “by, any outer process ; . | 
each, and then the brokers would have: cctly and readily tion, A fer Fo a at tes aeten sympathy with | his th 
profited by a hundred per cent., which is 1ew music whichay. for populif men. an his im gL) yeh Neb grr | 
more than they net from most of the pur- grade and age. qitors ? 


ular features, black hair, and a pal nome in him. His mood changes with every: | : 
: pee A nk He is in the prime of life, an the music. Rap. 
more youthful than he looks. e conducted It will naturally be asked, How does the E 
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chasers under the present arrangement. | ce correctly an concerts welt i | on ng A - dng oe Be node wt ith Se cttats tempera- 

The papers say the aggregate prices were '] with his voICtiday, W. me t ag well ag. 6 -pChONet 6, learnt Ped sat y 
larger than last year: though to the casual on- | when Se _foloist. 
looker they did not seem to run quite so high. | | | aaeealad tt ory St lee wit we on every detail oe : 
The | fact was, there were fewer fifties | | haee eh Sith. Dy eight degree of prominence, | a ne cevatien, a Mele 6. 15G9 
and sixties bid, but many more eq Tr. work, grow spon the Jooker, on 85 the | 3 Racal 
brought premiums from $15 to $35. The| ovening advance D | 
front corner seats led off with from five| : et progr 
to ten dollars, places which last year ane wate 
scarcely commanded a_ bid, while the ° | ds 
three rows under the balcony brought from , Wore 120. ante oan 
$10 to $20 apiece; and mighty poor seats they : reper ee the himy lovel 
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Every twelve-dollar seat was sold, that is : ) ith | @ way, did not exclude fr 

The sale of Symphony tickets this yealthe whole floor (except the few stuffy back i ae aeee Onder | Se Te, eee te ae nt oe wealate Aten 

it presented the usual features. The auctionee rows) anda large part of the lower balcony ¥ : hy 6 NE a ‘ar the See HE, | ‘ hank, eR { ni i phe de, ani 8 iternate Zo : 

i Wee glib and tireless, though seldom looking No twelve-dollar seats were left over. | ee tt oe Ce tee el | ieeine atruok tt Met prod Lo 
beyond the patch of people immediately it . 
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; On the chart were several patches already ane sin former seasons. wa ‘measurably in- ver ngs proceedings. Whatey 
front of him. In fact the public would far¢ crossed off with blue when the show began. Heremaed BE. tne -MODrreRon Ch ies SVemne eh one whe never 
quite as well by leaving the entire field to thé These were reserved for H. L. Higginson’s 5 : | oat beouat 0 od 
speculators. These worthies would buy thé friends who (it is understood) pay for them : | | “nig atimbs o thatdil 
entire house at small premiums, and there: 4: the rate commanded by the numbers near- : ) rass, wood, and strings was alwe 


7 ; 
after could sell to the public at a less ad: ect, It was very noticeable that prices | portion, bat not a grater 


vance than is necessarily paid at present. Thé pard-by these Higginson grou led { y rendered, however, 
sale for afternoon (miscalled rehearsal) Natine’ thas ca. -gatitt 'my bd, ae better | meee 


tickets was on Monday, Sept. 16, and it was perhaps because the neighborhood is consid- HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH WELCOMED 
evident that in nearly every case the specula- ¢req more nobby. BOSTON’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAN I 
tors, Cashin, Wadsworth, Connelly, and the mr. Higginson was out and in, with bald : “ater : WAY HALL UNDER THE NEW LEADER, || 


: ; ; Arthur Nikisch, who was beheld for the first . | dapat kee 
purchasers, and ran the prices up to a certain mysical events. There were more ladles time in New York last night, the foremost last night to welcome to this city:Herr Arthur 
point. To be sure the speculators did not oy 


bid the fell hee purchase duty than usual, and orchestra in the United States has a chief Nikisch, the new conduer® iam Boston Sym- 
always outbid the fellow or the damsel out- ympbrellas and folded circulars did duty! possessed, apparently, of all of Mr. Gericke’s | diane 
: | y lor : : _ | lent body of musicians would make of thé ad- 
side the ring, but he made them pay dearer for nods and winks. Nor were the nar “buy. valuable characteristics. and much morerich- | | ..., vrowtemiie suena a dh 
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phony Orchestra, and to listen to what this: 
i ly endowed than that gentlemanin respect of | Meets 2 
their whistles (shall I say their ear-trumpets, ers called out as usual, though payments were f warmth, fancy. and yirility. The influence of | No happier selection could have peek aia 


rather). _ made immediately after the purchase, except nis leadership yesterday. was felt in orches- | ally 
For example, Mrs. J ack Gardner's favorite (apparently) by the favored speculators, who trai work, ranging from extreme delicacy to tre- fe 
seats in | (Mrs. Gardner isa Boston notable, could bide their ti and pay b wholesale : mendous sonority,"and from absolutesimplicity | to “Tristan,” which Berlioz once called @ * shro-. 
—the d h d heiress of th d e their time, pay by a) to exuberant: imaginativeness, land whatever matic wail without musical meaning,’ and Bralim 
the daughter an eiress of the great an Look Capital place to violin concerto in D. But, upon the other | 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL 


TENTH SEASON. 


THE 


BOSTON oSyYJIPHONY OHCHESTRA, 


C85 PERFORMERS, ) 
Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, CONDUCTOR, 


WILL GIVE A SERIES OF 


EFWENEY-KOdTR CONCERTS 


ON CONSECUTIVE SATURDAY EVENINGS, FROM OCTOBER 17%, 1890, TO 
APRIL 25, 1891, OMITTING NOV, 15, DEC. 13, 1890, JAN. 17, FEB. 28, 
AND MARCH 28, 1891, AND 


TWENEY-KOdR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


ON CONSECUTIVE FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, FROM OCTOBER 10, 1890, TO 
APRIL 24, 1891, OMITTING NOV. 14, DEC. 12, 1890, JAN. 16, FEB. 27, 
AND MARCH 27, 1891. 


[ICKETS for the series of Concerts $12 OO and & 7 Ee according to 
and for the series of Rehearsals, ‘3 ial iid Bes 


The $12 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 
Monday, September 15th, at 10, A. M, 

The $7.50 Seats for the Rehearsals will be sold at auction, at Music Hall, 
Tuesday, September 16th, at 10, A.M. Any Rehearsal Seats not sold at 

auction will be on sale at the Box Office, Music Hall, Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 

The $12 Seats for the Concerts will be sold at auction, at Music Hail, on 
Thursday, September 18th, at 10, A. M, 

The $7.50 Seats for the Concerts will be sold in like manner at the same 
place, on Fwiday, September 19th, at 10, A. M, 

Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular orcer only, and not for the 
choice; and no more than four seats will be sold on one bid, The seats open 
(0 competition will be shown on a diagram, and will be marked off as sold 


Tickets will be delivered in the Hall, and must be paid for as 
soon as bought, or they will be resold. 


All Seats remaining unsold after the auction will be on sale at the Box 
Oftice, on and after Saturday, September 20th. 
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All advance orders for the re= 
_) hearsals and concerts. left with me 
ol ie aie to fill must be received not later 
LETT + | than 9 o’clock Monday morning, 
| the 15th, for the rehearsals, and é 
10 o’clock Thursday for the con-. 
(} R Gh F S T R A certs. Each order should be as ex. 
plicit as possible and contain full 
address. - 3 
TRS SCHEK SF HRHEHEKRAR SEO BESO GONNELLY’S 
[85 PERFORMERS] : : 
Mr. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor, | "2EATRE TICKET OFFICE, 
THINTE SHASOW. A) ADAMS HOUSE. 810 - 


TWENTY-FOUR CONCERTS | MUSICAL WATTERS. ‘ity 


On consecutive Saturday Evenings, from Oct. 11, 1890 ae 
te April 25, 1891, omitting Nov. cn Dec. . VA evokes EERE 4) Cutt 3 ‘| ra] 


13, ~— tke vache. ao; an | | 
larch 28, : ( oe | 

rs The Symphony Concerts---Some | 

New ‘“*Bostonians.’’ 


ee ee oe ee 


TWENTY-FOUR PUBLIC REHEARSALS 


On Consecutive Friday afternoons, from Oct. 10, 1890, 
to April 24, 1891, omitting Nov. 14, Dec. 12, 
1890, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, and 
March 27, 1891, 
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Pitter 10 Wie Whe Symphony Tickets All to Be Sold 
Tickets for the series of concerts and for the series at Auction—Novelties in the Bos. 


of rehearsals #12 and $7.50, according to location, ; 
re nes ame tonians’ Repertoire—The Season's 


MONDAY, Sept. 15, at 10 A. M. Promises—News Notes,Comment and 


C VESDAY, Sept. 2 SOre Be BG Gossip About Current Events. 


not sold at auctio The near approach of the annual: sale of 
seats for the series of concerts by the Boston — 
Symphony orchestra has already stirred the — 
musical public of this city, seattered though 
Bids will be accepted for seats in their regular order | its members be throughout the summer re- 
only, and not for the choice; ad no more than four sorts of New England and in more distant 
seats will be sold on one bid. Bie seats open to com- 2 | 
petition will be shown on a diagram, and will be places. Evidences of the remarkable hold — 
. marked off as sold. these concerts have upon the patrons of | 
ARTHUR NIKISCI. Tickets will be delivered in the hall, and Music have never been more pronounced 
. , must be paid for as soon as bought, orthey than now, and those who have for years — 
| Will be resold. made it a business to act for absent, but | 
| cates oat the tee. would-be buyers of tickets, are already well 
(t)7tC A} ; 6 stocked with orders to purchase. Atl the | 
RY coe an doubt and uncertainty which was felt in cer- | 
‘tain guarters a year ago, when Mr. Arthur | 
Nikisch was unknown in this country, save — 
eon. by reputation, have vanished, and today the i 
TA SMALL ‘Symphony concerts have an additional , 


- strength as an attraction in the personal fol. | 
{ 


THORS . CONCERTS UP lowing of the conductor, a factor in 
AY SUNDAY» MORNING. OPEN  tnsuring thetr continued success which can- 


CASHI AVS | not easily be overestimated. It would be 


Ticke | ; difficult to recalla more notable victory won 
ira} ne’ ASency, Young’s sOtel, ss | tpan-aneies inthis country than that which 
| Cumnhnny Bahparcale and Panearte resulted from the devoted labors of Mr. Ar- 

ymphony Rehearsals anid Concerts thur Nikisch in his direction of the Boston 
" | orchestra last season, and it woula be equally 
Auction sale of tickets Sept. 15,16,18 and 19. Par- | difficult to instance an artistic triumph 80 : 


ties unable to attend auction can leave orders at 40 i 
onestl i m : 

oie Room 53. A fair commission pared 0 Stenrinea Meee ‘with ‘ oreunicatian, oy 

a A PLT Tp ee . and has shown himself so ready to meet his | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Comer 


THEIR EDUCATIONAL VALUE—MR. NIKISCH | 


AND MR. GERICKE. 
The announcement of the sale of tickets for the | 


a m coming course of Symphony concerts is a forcible | 
$8 cole | reminder that summer is over and that the musical 
aad van m7 | season is close at hand. A year ago Boston was in 
§ of | a state of high excitement over the expected ad- 


ae vent of the new conductor, who was to take the 


: a ye bation 


er 1 be thatthe cally 
geason, ¢0 that there 1s no cause 
ve fe esuits of the coming se- 
he vexed questions con- 
3 of seats for these concerts 
in the most satisfactory way 
ements made for the disposal of 
2 coming season, as the public 
on an equal footing as regards 
8 to be suld, as all the seats in 
@ house, both. for the public re- 
1d the concerts, will be put up at 
0 d sold to the highest pidder, what- 
“4th "the fe premium, This plan will re- 
; oh any unpleasant and annoying 
lents Bitendant upon the sales of forme? 
ars se ft wh ich, however, the managers 
re. w Arf responsible, and will put the 
é si nth ands of the concert patrons at 
f exact value, which is “what they will 
ie @ scale ot prices for season tick- 
h Series wiil be the same as already 
lished i—$12 and $7.50, according to loca- 
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the suis 
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ve Will be no change in the divi- 
i 1sé froin that of last year. The 
é public rehearsals will be 
-auetion Music Hall on Monday, 
a ti PA. , and the $7.50 seats for 
ric hearsals Will be sold at.auction 
30n Tuesday, Sept. 16, at 10 
a Any tickets jor the 
vals a disposed of 
» sales will be sold at the 
G ‘all, on Wednesday, Sept. 
a: ats for the Saturday evening 
‘Solid at aucuon at Music 
on hiratiy. Sept. 18, at 10 a. M., 
he $ 4 is 7.50 — for the same series 
Dp vi ‘am hte manner at the 
lace, ine Friday, sept, 19.. at 
a ay Seats not taken at the auctions 
. ale. the box office. on and after 
oe pt 20, Seats in the upper bal- 
| aoe public rehearsals will 
re ‘ese Ved, and will be 
25 vo urchasers of 
20 vents cach, as heretofore. Dur- 
, 1 orchestra will give’ the 
Po cities, bo} ing 
ork hil py 
ovi a nee 
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the day set for the sailing on ‘an 
German Lloyd of Mr. and 
thur Nikisch. They will ibe well out 
shore when f the con- 
c} yh a ge ye weg /accustomed to music and performances of the 


: highest class, that inferior music and inadequate 
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kets begins at Musio Hall 
and fair breezes be with them! 


admission | 


lti- ° 


&@ | baton laid down by Mr. Gericke and lead our 
| splendid orchestra to heights that had never before 
"the same as — 


been attained by them under his predecessor. 
Under Mr. Nikisch the patrons of the concerts 
were to be favored with model programmes, and 
with an originality and breadth of conception of 
the works of the masters as had previously been 
unknown in our city. Of one thing in particular 
they were fully assured: there could be no doubt 


but that he would accomplish one feat that Mr. | 


Gericke had at least been exceedingly chary of | 


performing—that of “letting out the brass.” In 
fact there were all sorts of rumors and statements 
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performances will soon grow to a large degree in- 
olerable to them. 

It is evident that the importance of the riletion 
of the present to the coming generation is not to 
e overlooked in music any more than in other 
epartments of education. All teachers of this 
art know the disadvantages they labor under, 

hen they have to deal with the musical children 
>f unmusical parents; andas this condition of 


M@hings is nowadays more prevalent than other- 


ise, it can readily be seen that any institution 


Mhat tends to remedy it, is, if for no other reason, 
vorthy of the highest praise and sincerest sup- 


ort. 
However the Symphony concerts may have been 
egarded at the outset, there can be no reasonable 


Mioubt that their present prosperity is really due 


mo their value as a means of education, rather than 
0 their power of creating momentary pleasure. 
Whey are eagerly anticipated by a very large num- 


er of cultivated people of Boston and vicinity, 
‘ho will in all probability continue to take adeep 


f nterestin themas long as their present high 


in circulation, many of which in the course of the 


winter were proved to have been absurd; and in 


all likelihood no one, if he could have realized the | 


nature of the expectations thus aroused, would 
have regretted it more sincerely than Mr. Nikisch. 
The result of all this fever of anticipation was an 
unheard-of demand for tickets, and phenomenal 
prices at the auction sales. 
the balance was so unevenly maintained between 
the fulfillment of these expectations and many 
unlooked for disappointments as to give- rise to 
more confident assertion than ever before by some 
people, who, although deeply interested in the | 


musical welfare of Boston, have always seemed to _ 


regard them with  suspicion—that _at last | 
it had seen their best days. It istoshow why this 
is quite improbable, and to recall to the minds of 
would-be patrons of the coming season its true 


| purpose, that this article is written. 


Any thoughtful person who hears for the first 


certs can hardly fail to come to the conclusion 
that their mission must be, of necessity, purely 
educational. A few such concerts, given during3 
winter, may not improperly be regarded in the 
light of refined entertainment. But a course of 
twenty-four, given weekly, must soon cease to be- 
come entertaining, in the accepted sense of the 
term, and take on instead the form of a regular 
course of musical instruction. No persons, how- 
ever indifferent or unmusical, can attend such 4 
series constantly, without finding themselves 1! 
voluntarily trying with more and more earnest 
ness to comprehend what is going on. In addi- 
tion, their ears gradually become so thorough) 


Hpoddess would not be quickly filled. 
mesult to the management a loss in premiums, but 


btandard is maintained. 

Even in the event of their becoming no longer 
ashionable, it is impossible to believe that the 
places made vacant by followers of the fickle 
There might 


mt is fairto presume that such a loss would not 


| 
| 
| 


roduce any change in their character or quality; 


As to the concerts, [tor Mr. Higginson, when he established them, 


ould not possibly have foreseen the course they 


ave since taken, and consequently could not have 


ounted on the great help the premiums have 


meen in keeping down the yearly deficit. 


With respect to Mr. Nikisch and his success and 
Mack of it last winter, it seems clear now that he 
vas placed at as great a disadvantage as Mr. 


xericke was during the first part of his engage- | 


mnent: that is, he was as much over-rated as his 


Predecessor was under-rated. 


Mr. Gericke had 


everything to do when he*tobk the leadership, for 
mhe reason that the first three years of the ex- 


time of the scheme of the Boston Sy mphony Cov- istence of the orchestra were purely experimental. 


man of ideas and faithful to ahigh ideal, he had 


' omake it clear that a thorough reorganization 


was necessary before that which he 


deemed 


' worthy of the institution and himself could be ac- 
‘complished. This done, he proceeded on his way 
ptoward his chosen goal with as much loyalty 


and forgetfulness of self as it is given most men 


to show. 


It is easy to recall the results of his faithfulvess ; 


| how, year after year he labored, until his efforts 
} Vere finally crowned with the tremendous success 
of his last two seasons; how the fame of his band 


spread abroad untilthe demand for tickets became 


/unprecedented. Every one felt that he was doing 


magnificent work. And yet, the love of change is 


»80 inborn with most people, that, notwithstanding 


this. evident appreciation, the eagerness” with 
which the glowing accounts of Mr. Nikisch were 


received was 


sure proof that he had not been 


| estimated at his true worth. 
It has been said of Mr Gericke that he was a 
great drill-master, but not a great interpreter. 
There is, without doubt, plenty of truth in the 


first assertion, 
over the last. 


and plenty of room for argument 
One thing however is certain: the 


value of his.work as a whole, and his influence on 


the thousands 


that listened to bis splendid 


examples of ensemble playing and artistic and 
conservative readings of the masters cannot be 
over-estimated. 

The noble manner in which Mr. Gericke per. 
formed his part can as plainly be seen now as 
can the failure of Mr. Nikisch to justify wholly 
the expectations that were aroused concerning 
him. Butif the latter’s conceptions, and lack of 
care in maintaining the technical excellence of the 
orchestra were subject to much adverse comment, 


so also were the former’s first efforts. 
that Mr. Nikisch is sensitive to criticism. 


It is said 
How- 


ever that may be, the performances under his 
direction present at this time a curious spectacle 


of ups and downs. 


For some time there wasa_ 


steady falling off in accuracy and finish; and the 
audiences were treated to certain interpretations, 
which could at thetime only be accounted for 
when his former intimate connection with the 
opera at Leipsic was taken into consideration. 
But we bave now a dim suspicion that other 


things may have influenced him strongly. 


Mr. 


Nikisch, although extremely talented, is also ex- 


tremely young 


for the position he holds. It seems 


‘improbable that he could have fullv realized 
before he came here the nature of the institution 
of which he was to be the autocratic leader. 


Being a man 


affairs—this mi 
placed at his 


of boundless imagination and | 


ambition, when he discovered the true state of 


ne of wealth as it were, which was 
disposal, what could be more 


natural than that he should have desired to work 
it for his own benefit? In other words, his 
audiences were most likely the victims of not a 


few experiments on his part. 


Perhaps, ‘too, he 


labored under the impression that nothing short 
of loud and sensational readings would suit us 


Americans. 


Whether these suppositions are correct or not, 


before the end 


of the season a marked improve- 


ment in the performances was noticeable, which 
seemed at least to indicate that he was getting 
more thoroughly aceustomed to the atmosphere 
of the concert room than he had been in Leipsic. 


That Mr. Ni 
questionable. 


kisch possesses rare talent is un- 
And it will beto his friends, whose 


number already is legion, the saddest of surprises 
if, having sown his wiid oats last year, he does not 
proceed to put the orchestra and their _per- 
formances on the high plane that he was expected 


to do at the 


very commencement of his first 
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orchestral gems have hada no 
vious hearlog in America. It is a 
soluree of great gratification to be 
bie to state that the 85 men of 


the orchestra will be practically the same as_ 


during last season, #0 that there 1s no cause 
for doubt as to the resuits of the coming se- 
Ties of concerts. The vexed questions con- 
erning the sales of seats for these concerts 
Will be settled in the most satisfactory way 
by the arrangements made for the disposal of 
the seats for the coming season, as the public 
will be put upon an equal footing as regards 

li the tickets to be suld, as all the seats in 
the entire house, both for the public re- 
hearsals and the concerts, will be put up at 
action and sold tothe highest pidder, what- 
ever the premium. This plan will re- 
move many wunpieasant and annoying 
incidents attendant upon the sales of forme; 
years, for which, however, the managers 
were in n0 Way responsible, and will put the 
tickets in the hands of the concert patrons at 
‘thelr exact value, which is *‘what they will 
fereh.” The scale ot prices for season tick- 
ets for each series wiil be the same as already 
establishea—$12 and $7.50, according to loca- 
tion—and there will be no change in the divi- 
Sion of the house from that of last year. Vhe 
$12 Seats for the public rehearsals will be 
sold at auction at Music Hall on Monday, 
‘Sept 16,at10 A. M., and the $7.50 seats for 
The public rehearsals will be sold at auction 
4 marine piace on Tuesday, Sept. 16, at 10 
} . . . l 


f iy =o bickets) = lor the publie 
Tehearsais not disposed of at the 
auetion sales will be sold at the 


Dox office, Music Hall, on Wednesday, Sept. 
47, ‘Lhe $12 seats for the Saturday evening 
coneerts Will be solid at auction at Musie 
Hail on Thursday, Sept. 18, at 10 a. M., 
alt the $7.50 seats for the same scries 
Will be sol in hke manner at the 
Bane place, on Friday, Sept 19. at 
QO A.M. Any Seats not taken at the auctions 


Will be on sale at the box office on and after | 


Saturday, Sept, 20. Seats in the upper bal- 
cony ior the public rehearsals will 
het =o be:_—Csreserved, and will be 
ava purchasers of admission 
TekKets at 26 vents each, as heretofore. Dur- 
me the season the orchestra will give the 









W series in New York, Philadelphia, Balt 

e, Washington, Cambridge, Providence 
id New Haven, and at the close of the Bos- 
wn Season will tinake tts annual western 


WUT, So great has become the popularity of | : ‘ 
| light of refined entertainment. 


“the organization in the West that nearly all 
Ahe concerts to be given on the tour are 
Miready guaranteea. ‘ihe Boston concerts 
Wilt Humber 24 as usual, and will be begun 
‘On Saturday evening. Oct. 11, and will be 
Sou Hed OW consecutive Saturday evenings, 
Omitting Nov. 15, Vee. 18, Jau. 17. Feb. 28 
id March 28, anu the public rehearsals on 
Hricay viternoois of the same weeks. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
THEIR EDUCATIONAL TALUS MR. NIKISCH 


AND MR. GERICKE, 


The announcement of the sale of tickets for the 
coming course of Symphony concerts is a forcible 


reminder that summer is over and thatthe musical | 


season is close at hand. <A year ago Boston was in 
a state of high excitement over the expected ad- 
vent of the new conductor, who was to take the 
baton laid down by Mr. Gericke and lead our 
splendid orchestra to heights that had never before 
been attained by them under his predecessor. 
Under Mr. Nikisch the patrons of the concerts 
were to be favored with model programmes, and 
With an originality and breadth of conception of 
the works of the masters as had previously been 
unknown in our city. Of one thing in particular 


| they were fully assured: there could be no doubt 
but that he would accomplish one feat that Mr. 


Gericke had at least been exceedingly chary of 
performing—that of “‘letting out the brass.” In 


| fact there were all sorts of rumors and statements 


in circulation, many of which in the course of the 
winter were proved to have been absurd; and in 
all likelihood no one, if he could have realized the 
nature of the expectations thus aroused, would 
have regretted it more sincerely than Mr. Nikisch. 
The result of all this fever of anticipation was an 
unheard-of demand for tickets, and phenomenal 
prices at the auction sales. As to the concerts, 
the balance was so unevenly maintained between 
the fulfillment of these expectations and many 


unlooked for disappointments as to give rise to 
more confident assertion than ever before by some | 
people, who, although deeply interested in the 


musical welfare of Boston, have always seemed to 
regard them with suspicion—that _at 
it had seen their best days. It istoshow why this 
is quite improbable, and to recall to the minds ol 
would-be patrons of the coming season its true 
purpose, that this article is written. 

Any thoughtful person who hears for the firs! 


time of the scheme of the Boston Symphony Col- 
tal performances in other cities, including | 


certs can hardly fail to cometo the conclusio! 


that their mission must be, of necessity, purely 
- educational. 


A few such concerts, given during: 
winter, may not improperly be regarded in the 
But a course of 
twenty-four, given weekly, must soon cease to be- 
come entertaining, in the accepted sense of tlie 
term, and take on instead the form of a regular 
course of musical instruction. No persons, how- 


| ever indifferent or unmusical, can attend such 4 


series constantly, without finding themselves 1}! 
voluntarily trying with more and more earnest- 


| ness to comprehend what is going on. In addi- 
tion, their ears gradually become so thorough!) 


accustomed to music and performances of tlie 
highest class, that inferior music and inadequate 


last - 


| 
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performances will soon grow to a large degree in- 
olerable to them. 
It is evident that the importance of the relation 


of the present to the coming generation is not to 
[ ye overlooked in music any more than in other 
F lepartments of education. All teachers of this 
Mart know the disadvantages they labor under, 
f vhen they have to deal with the musical children 
‘Df unmusical parents; andas this condition of 
‘things is nowadays more prevalent than other- 
Wise, it can readily be seen that any institution 
q hat tends to remedy it, is, if for no other reason, 
Gvorthy of the highest praise and sincerest sup- 
Mort. 


However the Symphony concerts may have been 
egarded at the outset, there can be no reasonable 


Moubt that their present prosperity is really due 
‘Yo their value as a means of education, rather than 
totheir power of creating momentary pleasure. 


J hey are eagerly anticipated by a very large num- 
: er of cultivated people of Boston and vicinity, 
Who will in all probability continue to take a deep 
nterestin themas long as their present high 


/Ptandard is maintained. 
 Evenin the event of their becoming no longer 
fashionable, it is impossible to believe that the 
“places made vacant by followers of the fickle 
| goddess would not be quickly filled. 


There might 
tne: to the management a loss in premiums, but 


‘itis fair to presume that such a loss would not 
“produce any change in their character or quality; 
or Mr. Higginson, when he established them, | 
‘could not possibly have foreseen the course they 
shave since taken, and consequently could not have 
‘counted on the great help the premiums have 
‘been in keeping down the yearly deficit. 

With respect to Mr. Nikisch and his success and | 
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the thousands that listened 
examples of ensemble playing and artistic and 
conservative readings of the masters cannot be 
over-estimated. 


formed his part 
can the failure of Mr. Nikisch to justify wholly 
the expectations that were aroused concerning 
him. 
care in maintaining the technical excellence of the 
orchestra were subject to much adverse comment, 
so also were the former’s first efforts. 
that Mr. Nikisch is sensitive to criticism. 
ever that may be, the performances under his 
direction present ut this time a curious spectacle 
of ups and downs. 
steady falling off in accuracy and finish; and the 
audiences were treated to certain interpretations, 
Which could at the time only be accounted for 
When his former intimate connection with the 
opera at Leipsic was taken into consideration. 


_ things may have influenced him strongly. 
_Nikisch, although extremely talented, is also ex- 
| tremely young for the position he holds. It seems 
improbable that he could have fully realized 
before he came here the nature of the institution 








Ne as 


this evident appreciation, the eagerness with 
which the glowing accounts of Mr. Nikisch were 
received was sure proof that he had not been 


estimated at his true worth. 


It has been said of Mr Gericke that he was a 
great drill-master, but not a great interpreter. 
There is, without doubt, plenty of truth in the 
first assertion, and plenty of room for argument 
over the last. One thing however is certain: the 
value of his work as a whole, and his influence on 


to his splendid 


The noble manner in which Mr. Gericke per. 
‘an as plainly be seen now as 


But if the latter’s conceptions, and lack of 


It is said 
How- 


For some time there wasa_ 


But we have now a dim suspicion that other 
Mr 
A . 


lack of it last winter, it seems clear now that he | of which he was to be the autocratic leader. 


, } . 
was placed at as great a disadvantage as Mr. | Being a man of 


boundless and 


imagination 


Gericke was during the first part of his engage- ambition, when he discovered the true state of 
ment: that is, he was as much over-rated as his | affairs—this mine of wealth as it were, which was 


predecessor was under-rated. 


the reason that the first three years of the ex- 
istence of the orchestra were purely experimental. 


_-\ man of ideas and faithful to ahigh ideal, he had 


to make it clear that a thorough reorganization 
Was necessary before that which he deemed 
Worthy of the institution and himself could be ac- 
complished. This done, he proceeded on his way 
toward his chosen goal with as much loyalty 


and forgetfulness of self as it is given most men 


to show, 


It is easy to recall the results of his faithfulness ; 
how, year after year he labored, until his efforts 
were finally crowned with the tremendous success 
of his last two seasons; how the fame of his band 
spread abroad untilthe demand for tickets became 
unprecedented. Every one felt that he was doing 
magnificent work. And yet, the love of change is 


80 inborn with most people, that, notwithstanding 


Mr. Gericke bad | placed at his disposal. 
Peverything to do when hetook the leadership, for 


questionable. 
number already is legion, the saddest of surprises 
if, having sown his wiid oats last year, he does not 
proceed to put the orchestra and their 
formances on the high plane that he was expected 
to do at the very commencement of. his first 


what could be more 


natural than that he should have desired to work 
it for his own 
audiences were most likely the victims of not a | 
few experiments on his part. 
labored under the impression that nothing short 
of loud and sensational readings would suit us 
Americans. 


benefit? In other words, his 


Perhaps, ‘too, he 


Whether these suppositions are correct or not, 


before the end of the season a marked improve- 
ment in the performances was noticeable, which 
seemed at least to indicate that he was getting 
more thoroughly accustomed to the atmosphere 
of the concert room than he had been in Leipsic. 


That Mr. Nikisch possesses rare talent is un- 
And it will beto his friends, whose 


per- 
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VY ‘season. There can be scarcely a doubt but that | ‘The forthcoming musical season ‘here prom 


he will accomplish all this, and that the ises to be one of the busiest that the city has eye 


his term will find him indissolubly identified with 
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another stev in the progress of music in Boston. 
T. P. CURRIER. 


known. Already are music-lovers perplexed by th i ots ; Heavy idding. a . Tk it 


number of concerts that are to appeal to their pat 
ronage this fall and winter, and but a small propor 
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oomoowemmey tion has as yet been announced definitely. Th 
ONCERTS. o twenty-four symphony concerts, the usual series of 
son appears in the announcement of the 


‘chamber concerts by the Kneisel Quartet, a serie 
of chamber concerts by Mr. Baermann, concerts } 


icket sale of the BostonSym- the Cecilia, the Apollo and the Boston Singer 
ony Orchestra. For ten years Boston 
Ahad the inestimable advantage of a 


singing societies and the Handel and Haydn per 
formances are among the certainties, and provide i 
themselves an ample share of classical music; but, 


in nddition, there will be other groups of seriou 


concerts by eminent artists from abroad, and piano 
recitals and yocal recitals, classical and otherwise. 
by local artists, in confusing profusion, and all 

When we take also 


On reflection, it would seem that there is 
a likelihood of the business being somewhat over- 
done in respect to quantity, but it will be heard just 
the same. It would appear that Boston is really the 
musical centre of the country, after all. 


_ THE MUSIC HALL CONCERTS. 
The seats to the Symphony concerts at 
Music Hall sold higher than ever yester- 


share of the Symphony rehearsal 
sides those they bought on orders | joRyy eal 
shases), ju the numerous | *7° 9@St Conaltions, Sage 


. ae ~~ + ey im - on 
° N30" ring } tlie 
tet . : 


2 mt ett 
Be ee oh 
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fall 


~ 


shore te attend the symphony sale. 

quite a good number of the men, too, 
looked a3 if they had not | 
settled down in town for the season; 


that smacked more of out-doors than the 
office or counting room, 
all these were pleaty,of anxious business | 
papas who had run up te thes mphony | 


sale for an hour to purchase ti for | The sale of the $12 tickets for the Friday 
barge CRON OF _afternoon rehearsals of the concerts to be 


fashionable wife or music-loving daugh- 


ters. The ticket dealers were on hand, as 


usual, amd as usual they seooped the cream 
. the seats with their aerial-ladder bid- 
ing. 

Auctioneer Jackson wasted no words in 
beginning the ticket sale, but quiekly 
knocked off No. 1 seatin A row for #1250 
premium, The first bidder ig always 
looked at with a good deal of interest. She 
was a little, demure-faced woman in black, 
who sat close to the seat that she wanted, 
and whe emphasized hor bids by the wave 
of a silver-handled umbrella. Ticket 
Seller Connolly at the Adams House took 
fourseats in A row at $950 premium, This 
was the highest figure reached in this 
row. Brow started in at $15 premium 
and ram up to $28 for two centre seats und 
ended at $1750. In CO row $24 50 was paid 
for seats om either side of the right aisle, 
and $25 for the four seats next to the left 
of the left aisle. | : 

Prives began to take a climb upward 
when D row was reached. The first four 
end seats brought $21, and the right aisle 
seats $27 50, these going io Mr. Stewart. 
Gen. W. W. Blackmar paid $24 for four 
choice _seatg. The highest bid 
for centre seats was $34, . Char. 
ley Thayer of the Parker House securing 
two of these, Mr. Connolly paid $32 for four 
Centre seats, The last seat in the row brought 
$22 50. “Excelsior” Was still the motto of the 
prices in E row. The row began at $22 50, ran 
UP tO $42 twice in the centre, and ended at 

43.50, Ticket Sellers Thayer, Connolly and 
paidin F row wars vey. wee highest premium 
at $00, $94 und $10, ; I. Mayer bought seats | 
© Dal-hundred mark w ach 
first time in the row. Heats ware sold etae ys : 
ee urd, Mr, Thayer securing three of them, 
Me ; ‘ ld $41 for four seats, Again 
ht , as for centre seats. rhe 
hest bid was, however, $55. Hon, K. L. Davis 
of Worcester, who ig president of tue Worcester 


vounty Musical Association, bought four seats 


6. 


People were all eyes and ears when the bid. | 
cing in I row began. The first three seats went 
O Connolly at $21, The hext three scats 

Nia te ean goa aera cacti 
| lS Were reached the | 

became very spirited between Mr. Connolly ant 


| steady. 
for they had sunburned faces and an attire | | 


Mingled in with | 
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‘ne {seat for 50 50. ra % Be guaed Veet 
Fhe highest bid in J row was $58, The star 
id came in K row—$150—by_ f arland for. 
our centre seats, Among the buyers in this 
row Were Arthur Foote, the pianist, and Hon, | 

CC. Wade. The highest bid in L row, in whieh — 
rag | choise seats had been reserved, was 63 | 
y Mr. Wadsworth. Two seats in M row seld - 
ging ag ae0. pepraiaees Began % ae PR al- 

ough the sale continue out the after. 
noon, the bidding being at all. times brisk and | 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TICKETS. | 
Opening Sale for This Season’s Concerts | 
in Music Hall. 


y 


sa 

given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra dur- , 
ing the season was begun at Music Hall yester- 
day morning at 10 o’clock. The sale was by 
auction, as usual, and Auctioneer Jackson con- | 
ducted it asin former years. The general ar-— 
rangements were made alter the plan of earlier | 
seasons, excepting that additional notices” 
were displayed about the hall informing i 
patrons that only the $12 seats were to be 
sold during that day, the $7 60 seats being || 
held for today. There was alarge attendance | 
notwithstanding the storm, The bidding was | 
lively and prices ranged much bigher, it was | 
Up to 12:30 | 

at whieh | 
was $150 


‘Stated, than ever before. 
o'clock the highest premium 
seats were knuocked down | 
each for four seats in K, the tenth 
row. Two of these seats were pext to | 
the end seat on the right hand side of the | 
centre aisle, while the other two were the end. 
seats on the left hand side of the centre aisle. 
These four.seats were knocked down to Mr. | 
“Harland,” who is said to represent a specu- 
lator from one of the hotel news stands in Bos- 
ton, who was himself a prominent buyer. The — 
next highest premium that had been paid up 
to this time was $125 for the two ond seats on 
the left hand side of the centre’ aisle in I, the 
eighth row; these were also disposed of to Mry 
arland. Nos. 16 and 17, the two end seats” 
on the right hand side of the centre aisle. in I, 
were taken by Mr. ¢. J. Connelly of the Adaws Z 
House news stand, This was the first big 
remium paid, and the Mading on these seats | 
between Mr. Connelly and Mr. Charles H. 
Vhayer of the Parker House was very spirited. ' 
The result was received with sume A 
This year a change has been introduced in 
the manner of disposing of the ckets, both. 
for the rehearsals and the concerts. The scale | 
4 


of prices of season tickets for each series pes 3 | 
the same as already eer cee and | 
$7 50. according to location, and there was pe | 
change in the division of the house, but the) 
$12 seatsfor the public reiearsal were id 
yesterday, and the $7 60 seats for the public 
rehearsals will be sold at auction at the : 
p ace today. Any tickets for public re- 
earsals not Slepoes of af, the snoM nh sales 
wi be sold at the box office. usic A dy 
ednesday, Sept.'17. The $12 ht ia r 
Saturday evening « will be.” 
A Suction at usic Hall on a 
Ve + a a. m., a A ant 
seats for the same series will de | 
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season. There can be scarcely a doubt but that The forthcoming musical season here prow HIGH PRICES’ FOR SYM we enrol Tr Cen 
he will accomplish all this, and that the end of | ises to be one of the busiest that the city has eyo erent eT eg and 
his term will find him indissolubly identified with | known. Already are music-lovers perplexed by thy The ones ce) of Rehearsal Tickets 
another step in the progress of music in Boston. | number of concerts that are to appeal to their pa Tso snd rl Rory. renee ; re aisle | 
T. P. CURRIER. ronage this fal) and winter, and but a small propor for rt gen Phair. sox age yo | buyers in 
“THE ‘SYMPHONY CONCERTS. ) 5 te as a been announced definitely. | Th | passed off very suceassfully, Deaiite. ‘hs 7 d, who got 
| ———————  . evald y-four symphony concerts, the usual series of rainy weather thero was a large attendance id he highest bidin J row was $58, The star 
The harbinger of the local musical sea- _chamber concerts by the Kneisel Quartet, a serie | at Music Hall, women as usual being in Roe ‘centre seats” B mong’ the Bins big this : 


son appears in the announcement of tie of chamber concerts by Mr. Baermann, concerts iW the majority. There + ig scores of pretty sO Wat Arthur Foote, he pianist, and Hon 
} : girls, clad in becoming gossamers, who . L.C. Wade. The nighesy bid in L row, in whieh 
j 


annual ticket sale of the Boston Sym- the Cecilia, the Apollo and the Boston Singers} had run up to town from the country or many choise seats ad been reserved, was $63 


phony Orchestra. For ten years Boston | singing societies and the Handel and Haydn perf shore te attend the symphony sale. And py $51 bile a cane —— LO aroa car 
| : : ien premiums began to drop al- 


‘has had the inestimable advantage of a | go, | oe 5 ae : 
mances are among the certainties, and provide ii uite a 1 
permanent orchestra given over to the | thomcolves an; oP sce apeiee r lenaniders get ovice if , ‘oe good number of the men, too, though the sale continued throughout the after- 
tie ot ante'nobia niusic. Soarc 1emselves an ample share of Classical music; bat ooke as if they had not hoon, the bidding being at all times brisk and 
ee Ta si the cia Si ain ae sp in addition, there will be other groups of seriou one Sern in town for the season, — 
f y rf Not only 3 oe _”. | concerts by eminent artists from abroad, and piano} roy ag = ronsurned Saces: sad an sttice | s¥ ri 37 STS 
favored. Not only is our annual series |" ee ee 3 pf | that smacked mere of out-doors than the ,5*MPHONY ORCHESTRA TICKETS, 
greater, as regards the number of con- recitals and vocal recitals, classical and otherwise, office or counting room. Mingled in with oO ‘ : Z | 
certs given, than that of any similar un- by local artists, in confusing profusion, and all | all these were plenty.of anxious busi eee ee ee en ee 
! ‘ usiness in Music Hall. Prt 


dertaking of either hemisphere, but it is | 2ppealing to the highest taste. When we take aly | P@PaS who had run up te the symphony wensfuactionaaiine { 
sale for an hour to purchase tickets for { The sale of the $12 tickets for the Friday | 


distinguished as among tne first in point into consideration the numerous concerts of the | fadktinae ts] f ’ F 
of quality of performance. ‘The prestige | various Conservatories, miscellaneous concerts o! ters. ‘The *icieed bP ok merlin dangh- | slates ter th iene ~ a poset | 
gained each year of the existence of the | a popular nature, and operatic performances, there usual, and as usual rh seth tte gl wage a ing Sick Sita a Hi re ara M ip 2err oe | 
orchestra is not likely to be retarded | js every reason to anticipate that Boston will be of the seats with thels basialiedéee’ Si. day morning at 10 ocledk The eile sy yi | 
' during this, its tenth season; Mr. Nikisch | fairly saturated with music by the end of the sea ding. act, auction, as usual, and Auctioneer Jackson con- | 


returns for his second year as conduc- son. On reflection, it would seem that there is ’ Auctioneer Jackson wasted no words in } Gucteditasin former years. The general ar- | 
eginning the ticket sale, but quiekly | T4»sements were made after the plan of earlier | 


| tor, with a better understanding of the a likelihood of the business being somewhat oycr- 
peonditions: that..surround the ~ holder | 40145 in respect to « nantity but it will be ‘ik fas Ru CeKSG Off No. 1 seatin A row for $12 dU | 8¢48ens, excepting that additional notices — 
of the most honorable post in music in seg 1 respec jut V5 oy > hei ] Pic ah ae he first bidder ig always | Were displayed about the hall informing | 
‘the most truly musical city of the coun- the same. It would appear that Boston is really the ooked at with a good deal of interest. She | Patrons that only the $12 seats were to be | 
| try, with a higher respect for our musical musical centre of the country, after all. be a little, demure-faced woman in black, | sold during that day, the $7 60 seats being 
‘receptivity, and, we trust, possessed of a Ma a sat close to the seat that she wanted, | }eld for today. There wasalarge attendance 
| | and whe emphasized her bids by th notwithstanding the storm, The biddi 
desire to recognize in his programmes | eee S by the wave | |. : , OS eae 
( re , of a silver-handled umbrella. Ts ¢ lively and prices ranged much higher, it was 
our catholicity of taste as regards schools Seller C ll icket pots 
in ‘e. than he showed during his tria] |__12e seats to the Symphony concerts at P Onnolly at the Adams House took | Stated, than ever before. Up to 12:30 — 
in music, than he showed during his tria Shanth SAP uci Mbakan hae diver vector. ourseats in A row at $950 premium. This |°C10cK the highest premium at whieh 
| and trying first year. she y 2 was the highest figure reached in thig | S°@tS were knocked down was $150 
+ Arthur Nikisch has proved himself a | day. There areno bounds to theenthusi- tow. Brow started in at $15 promium }|@@ch for four seats in K, the tenth 
‘conductor of great parts. He has the | 28m that Boston displays in engaging in ~~ op up to $28 for two centre seats and | TOW Two of these seats were pyext to 
divine spark, the ability to bring hia | this undertaking. We wish we could say rs ot $17 50, In C row $24 50 was paid the end seat on the right hand side of the | 
band to the highest pinnacle of emotional it all arises from a genuine love of music and $93 for vi v By . oe: .# may Gag | aie en oe bebe ig Ppt ye nen 
xpressiveness. = Meas ‘. - ur seats next to the left | * side 0 € centre aisle. 
expressiveness. Are on the part of the people who pi.y these nae left aisle. | These four seats were knocked down to Mr. 
PP ai began to take a climb upward Harland,” who is said to represent a specu- 
A n UV row was reached. The frat four lator from one of the hotel news stands in Bos- 
end seats brought $21, and the right aisle | 608: Who was himself a prominent buyer. ‘he 


Seats $27 50, these . next hig! i at hi 
e going io Mr. Ste ++ highest premium that had been paid up 
Gen. W. W. Blac fern? oy ee Var | to this time was $128 for the two en 
ckmar paid $24 for four | the left hand side of the centre aie in 1 the 
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THE MUSIC HALL CONCERTS. 


; rea new pla of the | anagement re- great sums for their musical entertain- 
“garding the sale of season tickets will ments; but candor compels us to admit 
‘meet a public want, and in so. doing Te- that fashion has much to do with the 
move a public nuisance; all the seats ¢uror that these concerts create. Still, 
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' save the. five hundred in the second bal- : 
- Cae ere good comes of it. The people hear music ehoij mn 
‘eony for Friday afternoons are to be , ice Seats. The highes i eighth 
‘offered at auction, the high and low rr ought to improve em all, and does i ; or ry, Pare seats was am 4, , PR, eiehth og soaps ping aio atsnonee Ob 02 ip 
‘priced rehearsal tickets ($12 and $7.50 | Prove the taste as w:ilas gratify the mM twats baad the Parker House securing | 22. She right hand “ide of the centre aisle. in I, 
for the twenty-four) on Monday and higher artistic sense in many of them, centre seats, | The inst sect ines $52 for four | House news "stand ‘this whe the Bet big 
Tuésday respectively, of next week, | While the city has acquired the reputa- | ot Ag a excelsior” Was still the 2 oe png remium paid. aud the bidding on these seats 
the high and low priced concert tickets | tion of furnishing the most creditable UP to ¥42_ twice ug tho conte at $22 50, ran Thayer of the Parker Gon wasverd an “% 
_ ($12 and $7.50), on Thursday and Friday. | series of instrumental concerts that has $75-S0, : Ticket Sellers Thayer. Geneelis ten The result was received with some ap lause. 
_Bythis arrangement purchasers of the | yet been realized on this side the At- . paid iy pought heavily, The highest premium | This year a change has been introduced in 
iy ‘ll be f ; ; | qd n i” row was $45. Mr. Mayer bought se; | the manner of disposing of the tickets, both | 
$7.50 seats will be freed from the awful | lantic ocean. It is not to be forgotten at $30, $34 and $40, " Bat seals | for the rehearsals and the concerts. The scale | 
barter with filth and deceit which here- | that we owe this to the munificence of a firss time tea G vowark was reached for the , the jen hag 8. alr +y per von Bann beats aes | 
to has attended tran me row, Same as already established—$12 and 
raged ape seagate yearns a Boston business man, who strove unsel- _ fi ng three of them. | $7 50, according to location, and there was no | 
eales ile Die eon ne “4 ods rp a fishly to furnish a great boon to genuine in I fou feats, Again | Re iesetatet the patl ot we House, but ihe | 
t ws r . : . vice : centr : { . > Te;nearsai wer 
\ ably be no greater id musical artin his native city, and who agehest bid was, however, $55. Hon, i L Davis | Yesterday, and the $7 60 seats for the Dublic | 
— ht has succeededtin this endeavor, even if ' County Musigal " president of tue Worcester | pyhearea's ‘bate sold at auction at the same | 
\.... After all, the speculators managed to se- | fashion does come in and standin the heat el lation, bought four seats | fearsals not dispesed of at. the ancien cane 
_ cure a good share of the Symphony rehearsal . i : *cople were all eyes and ears iq. | Will ve sold at the box office. Musi 7 
fickets, besides those they bought on orders Wak, O° Some of the: peop le be Saag adh iy” began. The first aria miata weet | Wednesday, Sept.'17. The 913 cents ioe the | 
{among which were included some of the most ¢ for its own sake enjoying it under ' jumpe doe @ re) Mad Lhe next three seats | Saturday evening concerts will be sold 
ails gubchases), judging from the numerous the best conditions. ov at, Cot Kg mS When the eentre CE La hay J wore, opid aS avs | Be Suction ae z — Pa 8: Play P 
hh be wt . | ry , eC Dit y 3 * . ’ . “¢ (3) 
‘advertisements of tickets for sale, —————$__—_—____—. ae : became very spirited between Mr. Connolly ate ae for the same series will be sold te 3 


















upper balcony for the é } 
sh be reserved. and will be available for pur. 
ohaas ot admission tickets at 25 cents each. 








ublic rehearsals will 


rs of 


s heretofore. The Boston concerts will num- 
ber twenty-four, as usual, and will 
on Saturday evening, Oct. 11, and continued 


on successive Saturday evenings, omitting 
ov. 15, Dec. 18, Jan. 17, Feb. 28 and March 


28, the public rehearsals occurring on Friday 


aiternoons of thesame weeks. 
Among the prominent bidders were Mr. C. J. 
epanelly of the Adams House, Mr. Charles H. 
hayer of the Parker House, 


nd” already referred to; Mr. Arthur Foote, 


t. Frank Capen Herrick of 229 Boylston 
Street, Copley square: the Hon. Levi C. Wade, 
president Mexican Centra] railway; Professor 


Royce of Harvard College, and the Hon. E. S. 


Davie of Worcester. 
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WeiTHE SYMPHONY CONCE. °s. (' 
_, It is somewhat interesting to read again 
the comments made 10 years ago concerning 
the action of Mr. Henry L. Higginson in estab- 
lishing the Boston Symphony orchestra, and 
Sompare the predictions then made with the 
accomplished results of this great local insti- 
‘tution. Those who expressed doubts of the 
ermanency of the organizition were amply 


ustified tn their position in the hght of previ- 
ous experiences in orchestral endeavor in this 


er of the nan who assumed the duty of 
f Ee ancing the Boston orchestra. 
‘pon sal 


institutions by giving 
musical public opportunities to 
gain a knowledge of all that is best in or- 
chestral composition, just as the students of 
the law, divinity, medical ana other schiouls 
benefit by their founding. How well he has 
thew out this intention is best proven by 










the widespread interest in the Symphony 
‘Concerts of the day. This interest has been 


& 


‘Realthily and steadily developed, and is 
= shared in so generally that the oppor- 
‘tunities to attend the concerts have became 
-@ source for a competitive sale of seats of un- 
-precedented extent. Without doubt the per- 
lal popularity gained by Mr. 

ikisch during last season will add a new 
‘Siement in the interest felt in the concerts 
‘ft the coming months, and the knowl- 
wage he has sought and gained of 
me demands of American audiences gives 
a assurance of the satisfactory character 
18 concert programmes, which are said to 
De already compietea for ‘the season. ‘The 
‘Soloists who will participate in the concerts 
ave not yet been fully decided upon, but 
Mr, Theodore Reichmann and a few other 
‘e@Qually strong names aro announced tn the 
xr Ongagements of the season, All who 
1 purchasing tickets for the season 
4 ald remember that all the seats, both for 
‘the rehearsals and concerts, will be offered 
/@t auction this year, thus giving av equal op- 
portunity to every one desiring to attend the 
— conce The pians for this sale are as fol- 
ows: The $12 seats for the rehearsals will 
6 SOld at Music Hall, Monday, Sept. 16, at 
“204. M. The $7.50 seats for the rehearsals 
wi sold uesday. Sept. 16, at 10 
Any rehearsal seats not sold at 
will be on sale at the box office, 
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suction 


be begun 





ner at the samo place on: Friday, 
“the auctions w be of sale at the box office on | & 
and after Saturday, Sept. 20. Seats in the 


Ff A nts open foe com 


‘Tiekets will be delivered in the hall, and 
an be paid for as soon as 
Ww ' 
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and will arked off as sold, 


bought, or they 
be resold. All seats remaining unsold 


after the auction will be on sale atthe box 
office, on and after Saturday, Sept. 20. 
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Mr, Charles M. | 
Vashin of Young’s Hotel, Mr. George F, Wads- | 
| rth, presumably representing Colonel Henry 

Higginson; Mr. George W. Stewart, man- 
find of the Germania band; the “Mr. Har- 
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SYMPHONY REHEARSAL TICKETS. 
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: rA™ } 
The Sale Continued Today—A Lively De. 
mand for Seats, 


The sale of $7.50 tickets for the Symphony 
rehearsals at Music Hall this morning was at- 
tended by three hundred or four hundred peo- 


_ ple. The bidding was at times quite spirited, 


t 





and every seat in the house was sold. The 
lowest premium paid was $4; the highest was 
$27 for seats in the back row in the left bal- 
cony. As at the sale yesterday, a large number 
of tickets was bought by speculators, presum- 
ably on orders, for at the extravagant prices 
paid itis not probable that speculators could 
realize any profit on sales made after the ex- 


\ citement of the auction has passed. 
sity, but they failed to fully grasp the charac. | , 

ona vig Nesp rn _ their unsuccessful efforts to get tickets came 
| again today with renewed hopes and possibly 
' with deeper pocketbooks. 


Some who were disappointed yesterday in 


But many of them 
were disappointed again, for prices kept high as 
a rule, only the poor seats at the rear of the hall, 
under the balcony, selling within reasonable 


_bounds. One man got comfortably seated and 


waited quietly for the sale to open. But when 
the first seats knocked down brought a pre- 
miaum of $12.50 he at once left the hall, not 
waiting to see what the next lot would bring. 

A young girl caused some amusement among 
those around her by persistently starting lot 
after lot at five dollars, following the bids up 


‘to ten dollars, and then sinking back in her 


seat with an expression of disgust. But she 


, would rally promptly for the next lot, and in 
Arthur © 


all, must have started twenty-five lots. 

A woman remarked to a friend that last year 
she came on admission tickets and rushed for a 
seat in the upper balcony, butit cost so much 
for repairs to dresses that this year she thoucht 
it would be cheaper to buy a seat at a moderate 
premium. 

There was a feeling during the sale this morn- 
ing that the premiums bid were the offerings of 
music lovers. Ridiculously high premiums 
were paid yesterday, in many instances becansé 
it is the fashionable thing togo to the Symphony 
rehearsals. Those premiums were for seats on 
the floor, howevers! Hoge phe prices paid today 
were for seats in sections of the hall not consid- 
ered especially fashionable, though many of the 


seats are as desirable for music-lovers as many | 
_ of the high-priced seats in the fashionable quar- 


ter. 
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Opening of the Series of Auction Sales 
at Music Hall, 
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It was like a morning reception at the auction 
sale of rehearsal seats at Music Hall from ten 
o’clock untiltime for luncheon—like one with 
twominor exceptions: first, people sat down: 
second,the chat, the comments and the visiting, 


natural after long summer separations, were 


carried on in animated whispers. The hall was 
silent except for the cheerful vocal efforts of 
the auctioneer and the infrequent murmurs 


' , of the bidders. 


A finger or a raised hand did duty for every 
one of the few women who were bidding for 
seats. An hour’s participation in the matinee 
could have given the most acute listener no 
chance to detect either eagerness or timidity on 
the part of the future feminine contingent at 
the Friday rehearsals. Asarule their bidding 
was done for them, either by duly accredited 
men of their family or by agents. altzsough now 
and then a soprano note sounded over the well- 
filled floor of the hall, as the price of a choice 


place was raised five or ten dollars. 





Boston—the best of Boston—really showed to 
excellent advantage at the auction matinee, and 
when the names were called of those who 
took two or four of the most desirable seats in 
the centre of the house, it sounded like a review 
of the discovery of America and the founding of 
Boston with historical names like Cabot and 
Alden and Endicott, Adams and Everett rip- 
pling off the fluent lips of the conductor of the 
matinée. As he kept time to his own 
refrain of ‘‘Twenty, twenty-one, am I offered 
twenty-two?” and the premiums rose to $50 
apiece on some of the best seats, there was a 
murmur of talk in the chairs which al] tended 
to praise of the new System. It was better 
to come in the rain one’s self than to 
send one’s agent to suffer “in line” as 
in previous years. For each of the 
gentlemen who came —and you could have 


counted distinguished fellow-citizens by the |§ $1 
dozen—the affair Was Over as soon as his word | 


was given for the twenty or forty or thirty-six 
dollars which he must pay for the chairs which 
“madame and the girls’ ’will occupy Friday 
afternoons” for a long season. But for these, 


the matinée continued. Distinguished fellow- | 


citizens went away by ones and twos, but the 
members of their families who had come to the 
auction with them remained after their fate 
was decided, and there were groups in the 
entrance talking over the Situation in tones 
more or less cheerful, mingling the talk about 
the premium on tickets with discussions about 


waterproofs which the rainy morning had made © 


necessary. There was acoming and going of 
cabs in Hamilton Place; there were greetings 
of friends not seen since June or earlier: there 


were murmurs of “came home on the Cepha- | 
| Jonia,” 


“expected on the Sevia,” “will stay 


. | down until November,” “the boys come up to 


| 


school everyday now,” “beautiful there till the 
snow flies,” and so on—murmurs which show 
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Symphony audience of midw 


difference of a good coat of tan on two-thirds of 


the faces, a tan which will vanish before that > 


time. It was amusing to see the vigor with 
which some gray heads were shaken in the 
negative when the auctioneer called for fifty 
eents more. There is a greater difference 
perceptible to any mind between $39.50 and 
$40 than between $39 and $38.50. The great 
upright board with the plan of the hall ob- 
scured Beethoven, and the man who mounted 
high on the ladder to chalk off the 
high-priced places at the top of the board, 
had to move his ladder back and forth and 
mount and descend many times to keep his 
score going. It readin the Hindostanee man- 
ner, from right to left, and he must needs. get 
down and go up after every row of seats was 
sold. On either side of the great board which 
Shows theplan of the house and in several 
places in the hall were posted huge placards, 
warning the unwary: 
BIDS 
are the premiums 
on each seat, to 
be added to $12, 
LLL TT AT Na ae NS * 
- 
AN UNPRECEDENTED SALE. | 
+ a * 
Great Success of the Auction of Seats 
for the Symphony Rehearsals. 

The auction sale of seats for the annual 
Beries of symphony'concerts began yesterday | 
at Music Hall, the seats offered being the 
best grade for the afternoon rehearsals, The 
Standard price was $12 per seat tor the 
course of 24 concerts, all bids being added to. 
the standard price. The seats were sold in reg- 
ular order, and Auctioneer Jackson found his 
audience eager to buy. From 400 to 600 
people were present. Tne first seat sold, an 
end seat on the front row on the floor, brolght 

and all the side seats in 
at from $9.50 to $20 each, 
tter portion of the floor was reached. 
he competition was more lively, and prices. 
+ went up to $150 premium, at which four 
_ Of the best seats in section K 4 
. Other h figures were 
two seats in G, and $116 for two others in 
the same slip. Prices in the centre of the 
. house were about the same as last year, but 
for the front rows and other less 
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Sale were several | 
pe bps of any previ- 
Eyery seat offered was taken, and 
‘the success exvels anything ever. before 
| 800n at a sale of seats in this city. 3} 
The sale will be continued today, when 5608 
Beats for the. rehearsals less desirable than. 
those disposed o 7 i 
Will be offered at the standard price of $7.50. 
+ 8 upper Daiceny whi h ntl eae 
ch will acco 
| Modate nearly 600 people. These are re- 
| perved for single rehearsal buyers, and will . 
soid, from week to week, at 25 cents each, 
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dozen being sold at this latter price, and these. 
the corner end seats, close by the wall, 4 
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Pe ay eR Oe Th Seats at the vir phony Re-. 
aay SP en orgy Rape ee __ hearsals Bring Good Premiums. STON ausbat y number brought f tL 
forthe | “Urosities of the world. : But in this country, — ihe Wediehiceciue| Se aul ougi rom 88 to 91k 
eects vhoweteymas wkscramden tore res ff |, Tent" ©2,ttatt fe the szmphon re: | Fics omuol a'ien a het 
Me Bosten: Sn Fehearsals, Of | where the whole poople seem almost as mad as_ the first time. Hitherto the rule of “First | on cnet ode ony abd the entire third row 
this m ‘spite he! What will the world say of the prices bid come, first served’ has obtained in the | Meg org si’e, and those wore sold at from $19, 
1 the uv: nd- atthe sale yesterday of the higher-priced sea- sale of these seats. Hence the long lines | and Sans - Pra tan sonst Shee euce Sea 
_| son tickets for the public rehearsals of the Sym of “waiters” besieging the doors of Musie © prought from $12 Aromas oligen arya balcony 
phony orchestra? The premiums reached Hall in sun and rain and by day and night - perhaps a gratification to Paes ra eg sks 
the highest figure yet touched at these in bree past. the highest price paid for any seat waa bid Oy 
sales. Until now the highest successful bid ll this has been dome away with. The the speculators. Ihe sale of the $12 seats for 
people who buy the $7 50 seats sat down in ‘%!@ Saturday evening concerts begins Thure. 
has been under $100, but yesterday $150, $125, Music Hall yesterday morninz vie q day morning at 10o0’clock. The auction closed 
and $115 were paid in several instances, and . bid after the fashion of their ansee Soatene | de: Sela 7 Pet 7 
the occupants of the seats will have the satis. | brethren who attended the $12 ticket | ruc Pe ae ee TS km 
faction of knowing that éach two hours of | | | sale of . the day previous. The r THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. | 
‘sold, | ; music they shall hear has cost the buyers | | | ¢rowd was nearly as large as on | A Bape etd 4 pte, et Oe ght 
a The bids were the premium on each anywhere from five to seven dollars. This | | | Monday, but its complexion was different. the veel dea One ocean cen 
Sires: neve pilodcnenh A ane may be to them a solace when Brahms becomes : 7 losis - the a plainer, every-day sort | “diapotiag af tue’ cette ee pee. | 
pre portion of the aud‘ence was com- ® bore, or the singer is outof tune, or the pianist | bis Geach less Vashicustle thik terme 
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Posed of men, but there was a generous nters half a measure too late. The less opulent _ ' | decessors. id It seems advisable to antici 

Tingling of women, both old and _ buyers, or less generous if you will, who had | é “This is the hardest job of the year,” this annual disturbance by calling the 
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aang s Gita 
Poung, and at times there was considera- their enthusiasm screwed up only to the sighed one gray-haired man with great } t 


as oS. 


le excitement shown, especialy when | 
the bidding was for the wnoat desirable nine - dollar point—of course there were | , | wrinkled, stubby hands that loeked as if 
Beats nearest the isies. ‘hose who, ™any ofthese—on the other hand will be less. | | they had done about 40 years of good, hard 

2 former experience, knew about | likely to invoke the aid of philosophy when the : work. “‘It’s a job, this gittin’ symphony | pox office 5 a 


at they wanted, kept a calm de- | tuneorthe performance suits not thoir ears. tickets for the wimmen folks.” those hayin | 
The seats disposed of at $750 in- | Portunity : 


‘served who had no apparent interest in ) ; : 
t ue § cene about them, but who were mankind to find the most fault with that which | wien yan Arg ee Nog as rows be- 
rejully perusing books or papers until | costs the least, but because these twelve-plus- : right and left haleoutie: ‘ath poet syteey 
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Sigh ps eaiagpgaa ’ . | 
® favorable moment. The speculators | nine-dollar buyers will be, in all probability, j tion of the second row in the same, and j | 
, ANG In 
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01 hand, of course, and never lost | ! 
ght of an opportunity to purchaseina meee Sere iia ag the last three rows in the rear balcony. y | 
sirable location. We ; at the opera the capacity to appreciate and : The sale was very satisfactory, and a 
“The seats were sold in regular order, the ability tojudge of music or performance f large sum was realized in premiums, the 
Sginning at the front row and extend- | are in inverse proportion to the price of the _ | bidding at all times being spirited. The 
ae ht 81 tg pe Seah No. 1, in A, | seats—the higher you go, the less you pay, but six floor r ows beneath, the baleony were 
went ei2.00; the next four being sold | the petter musical oomipany you will And—soat first sold. The bidding started at the right 


0 Mr. Conoli 1.50 each. high- } : i= 
ast [1 lye oe permet la ead es 4 the Symphony concerts, it is,or it will be, 125 to a Saasee tat cca tt premium of $12 50. the - 
iS B17. The first four seats in BY] 9% that on the outskirts of the floor, orin the : to $1350. The re the premium advanced 4} Mey 
ug at $15, the next two 518, two in the | cramp-producing seats of the galleries, there | a dollar, and Tieket S ier C Pl ag : he O act 
sh orought $28, the last three being will be the larger general comprehension of ! cured four centre seats at $14 50. “The Hy Aes 
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id to Mr. Conolly for $17.50 cach. The : mI rs, and 
i five rows soldat prices varying from | the difference between Schumann and Sulli- | centre seat was soll ct this figure. audycoginon ee ea ee | ak 
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mand, Herrick and Wadsworth bemg | when the respective merits of German and _ highest premium paid in the 5s The exci 
ote ph Aiea oS ’ : > ec 4 , 1e€ ex : , 2 = 
J principal purchasers. The ‘seats | Italian “methods” are under discussion. There EAS 22. tn the thira row $12 Was Tealized. In hears at. kabtgys. sre page 
bered 16 and 17 in I went for ails, 2. m, there, q 1@ fourth row prices ranged from 8 to &12 50 earsals and concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- | 
ile 18 and 19. just a- the etal too, will you find those who can distinguish Seats were sold at $8 and $9 in the fifth ro » | chestra, was greate rer this v 1 
‘ile 18 | just across e aisle, the sixth and last + | row. In esira, Was greater than ever this year, and the 
ght $125, the latter being pur- | between the Munich and Paris schools of piano-  -premium of $7 50 Wai Peeatnss the wall, a ff prices that were paid in several instances were as | 
ased by Mr. Harland, who also paid forte playing, and who can tell with half ! The bidding became ively ‘when the balcony surprising as they were unaccountable “Tt (tn all 
Par ict ier hae al she vn re he an ear when it is a Boehm flute or one | Seats ibeer There were some desiraple | Very Well in its way, as it made it more possible to 
id of the day. tlon. Levi Wade raig | of the old-fashioned kind that is tootling | | Meright vateony. “Tt was at the stage end of | Gr ae pe tea ncerts without loss to their found 
6 each for four seats in J: Hon. | its way through the mazes of the florid | phe balcouy. Premiums of $18 and S19 were “tle vali gs ig ey py oely from that point of view ; 
ti, Davis of Worcester purchased the | figurein the “William Tell” overture. Still, » | of the right baleonye ree In the third row. } or that particular nn ‘ sartot Musie Pi ethers 
5 itt geal ered Ss bee ay the owner of the $162 ticket may know all | ae ae Sai at $23 5U, two at $24 nnd feann : all the seats are eqnally dosiraalle Sboomse enusiny 
ely ai i4 K ‘ e € doug about it, and may have a highly refined taste Bee 1e interest In the sale continued strone Trather than edifying: and a premium of close vu on 
vand 3 in or $36. In L the : : va eHoutand it was afternoon before it was. two h lollars f | ein of 
a3 vanzed from $21 to $33, and | and a ripe judgment on matters musical, | | over. oreitwas two hundred dolars for a seat at the rehearsals rises 
: os “Sep toward the rear of | although he has paid more for his seat than is ew | ze —— ; oe ee Ps bh a pigomire peel Mi from 
‘hall. ‘The $7.50 seats for the r d : ATS Po aM a sic Irom that costiy seat will be more 
Be will he sold in the same a be! tai emanded for an equal number of performances sve R SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. intense than that derived from listening to it from 
Trow ‘morning, and there is much at the biggest opera houses in the world. sdte ra et morning the sale of the $7 6q | any other seat on the same row, is scarcely proba- 
: st shown in the result, asin former | , itdodeiden cian wea ie rehearsals Friday | ble; though it would seem that the expenditure of 
tS this method was not adopted The _ ---.-fomorrow’s auction at Music Hall tells ers were m tly ace at Music Hail. The buy. | ee a gum should insure to its expender some priv- | 
Of the seats for the concerts willbe the story of what itis to eostthe music lover | |} The seat ee y ticket brokers and ladies, | Uese or some superiority ot émotion refused to those 
ursaay and Friday. for hia Saturday evening Symphonies. | | the 4 8 first offered were the rear rows on | WHO have paid a lesser sum for seats, and rigidly 
| ® floor of the hail, under the balcony. ex. denied to those who listen to the rehearsals from a 
| tending to the rear wall. All ot these were twenty-five cent locality. Perhaps, however, it is | 
the inmost undesirable seats. The bidding musical enthusiasm; perhaps, though, on the other 
Started off briskly, ahd the first seat Was hand, it is merely exaggerated indulgence in a fad. | 
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- The auction sale of $12 seats for the 
‘riday afternoon public rehearsals of 
the Boston $:m>%bkony concerts began 
‘this morning at. .1usic Hall, and in spite 
Of the unpleasant weather the attend- 
ance was large, and the average bidding 
Was much higher than that of previous’ 
years. Ten o'clock was the time wun- 
nounced for the sale to vegin, but it was 
‘@ quarter past that hour when Auctioneer 
Jackson took his position on the plat- 
form and Mr. Hartshorn mounted the 
‘Btep-ladder, which was placed in front of 
anenormous diagram, and prepared to 
ay out the seats as fast as they were 

' 80 ‘ 

The bids were the premium on each 
‘seat to be added to the $12,and only 
four seats were sold on one bid. A large 
proportion of the aud’ence was coin- 
posed of men, but there was a generous 
‘Sprinkling of women, both old and 
young, and at times there was considera- 
ible excitement shown, especialy when 
the bidding was for the most desirable 
feats nearest the isies. ‘hose who. 
from former experience, knew about 
what they wanted, kept a calm de- 
meanor, and a few individuals were ob- 
served who had no apparent interest in 
‘the scene about them, but who were 
‘carefully perusing books or papers until 
‘a fayorable moment. ‘The speculators 
*were on hand, of course, and never lost 

ight of an opportunity to purchase ina 
‘desirable location. . | 
. The seats were sold in regular order, 
Peginning at the front row and extend- 
wag across the hall. Seat No.1, in A, 
Drought $12.50; the next four being sold 
40 Mr. Conolly at $).50 each. 
| first four 
‘brought $15, the next two 418, two in the 
centre brought $2x, the last three being 
‘601d to Mr. Conolly for 417.50 cach. The 
Next five rows sold at prices varying from 
15 to $50: Messrs, Thayer. Conolly, 
WMariand, Werrick and Wadsworth bens 
the principal purchasers. The seats 
Numbered 16 and 17 in l went for S115, 
While 18 and 19, just avross the aisle, 
Wrought $125, the latter being pur- 
chased by Mr. Harland, who also paid 
$ for Numbe:s 14, 15. 18 and 
2? in Ky, that bemey = the highest 
bid of the day. [lon. Levi C. Wade paid 
$06 each for four seats in J; Hon. 
EL. Davis of Worcester purchased the 
mame number of seats in H at the 
‘ume price, and Mr. Arthur Foote bought 
a2eaund t3 in K for $36. In LL. the 
Drices ranged from #21 to $53, and 
‘ a decreased toward the rear of 
aie hall. Vhe $7.50 seits for the re- 
hearsals will be soli in the samme manner 
tomorrow morning, and there is much 
anterest shown in the result, asin former 
Years this method was not adopted The 
gale of the seais for the conceits will be 
On Thursaay and !riday. 
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Bavaria’s late music-mad king was one of the | 


| curiosities of the world. . But in this country, 


| 


‘ 
‘ 


where every man is a sovereign, there is a city 
where the whole people seem almost as mad as 
he! What will the world say of the prices bid 


wt the sale yesterday of the higher-priced sea- | 


son tickets for the public rehearsals of the Sym 
phony orchestra? The premiums 
the highest figure yet touched at these 


‘sales. Until now the highest successfu) bid 


has been under $100, but yesterday $150, $125, 
and $115 were paid in several instances, and 


the occupants of the seats will havethe Satis- , 


faction of knowing that each two hours of 
music they shall hear has cost the buyers 
anywhere from five to seven dollars. This 
may be to them a solace when Brahms becomes 
a bore, or the singer is out of tune, or the pianist 
enters half a measure too late. The less opulent 
buyers, or less generous if you will, who had 


their enthusiasm screwed up only to the | 
were | 


nine - dollar point—of course there 
many of these—on the other hand will be less 
likely to invoke the aid of philosophy when the 
tune or the performance suits not their ears. 
And this will be, not because it isa trait of 
mankind to find the most fault with that which 
costs the least, but because these twelve-plus- 
nine-dollar buyers will be, in all probability, 
_ better cultivated connoisseurs. 

As at the opera the capacity to appreciate and 
the ability to judge of music or performance 
are in inverse proportion to the price of the 
seats—the higher you go, the less you pay, but 
the better musical company you will find—soat 
the Symphony concerts, it is,or it will be, 125 to 
9, that on the outskirts of the floor, orin the 
cramp-producing seats of the galleries, there 
will be the larger general comprehension of 
the difference between Schumann and Sulli- 
van, and a greater power of discrimination 
when the respective merits of German and 
Italian “methods” are under discussion. T here, 
too, will you find those who can distinguish 
between the Munich and Paris schools of piano- 
forte playing, and who can tell with half 


| an ear when it is a Boehm flute or one 


of the old-fashioned kind that is tootling 
its way through the mazes of the tlorid 
figurein the “William Tell” overture. Still, 
the owner of the $162 ticket may know all 
about it, and may have a highly refined taste 
and a ripe judgment on matters musical, 
although he has paid more for his seat than is 


demanded for an equal number of performances | 


at the biggest opera houses jn the world. 


....fomorrow’s auction at Music Hall tells 


the story of what itis to eostthe music lover 
for his Saturday evening Symphonies. 
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The $750 Seats at the Symphony Re- 


hearsals Brine Good Premiums. 


__ The $750 seats for the symphony re- | 
_hearsals were sold yesterday at auctior for 


the first time. Hitherto the rule of ‘First 
ceme, first served’? has obtained in the 
sale of these seats. Hence the long lines 
of ‘‘waiters’’ besieging the doors of Music 
Hall in sun and rain and by day and night 
in years past. 

All this has been done away with. The 
people who buy the $7 50 seats sat down in 
Music Hall vesterday morning prepared to 
bid after the fashion of their more opulent 
brethren who attended the $12 ticket 
sale of the day previous. The 
crowd was nearly as large as on 
Monday, but its complexion was different, 
The people had a plainer, every-day sort 
of alook. They were no less intelligent, 
but much less fashionable than their pre- 
decessors. 

“This is the hardest job of the year,’’ 
sighed one gray-haired man with great 
wrinkled, stubby hands that loeked as if 
they had done about 40 years of good, hard 
work. ‘It’s a job, this puttin’ symphony 
tickets for the wimmen folks.” 

The seats disposed of at $750 in- 
cluded those in the last six floor rows be- 
neath the balcony; in the third raw of the 


' right and left balconies, and a small see- 
| tion of the second row in the Same, and in 


the last three rows in the rear balcony. 
The sale was very satisfactory, and a 
large sum was realized in premiums, the 
bidding at all times being spirited. The 
six floor rows beneath the baleony were 


| first sold. Tho bidding started at the right 


of the first row at a premium of $12 50, 


Nearer the centre the premium advanced 


to 315 50. There was a second advance of 
adollar, and Tieket-Seller Cennolly sa. 
cured four centre seats at $14 50. The highest 
preinttim paid in this row Was $1650. One 
centre seat was sold at this figure, and Connolly 
took a block of four at the Same price. The 
highest premittm paidin the second row was 
$1450. In the thira row $12 was realized. In 
the fourth row prices ranged from &8 to 812 50. 
Seats were sold at $8 and $9 in the fifthrow. In 
the sixth and last row, tMat against the wall, a 
premium of $7 50 was paid fora numher of seats. 

rhe bidding became lively when the baleony 
seats were reached. There were some desiraple 
seals in the 87 50 section of the second rovw in 
It was at the Stage end of 
Premiums of $18 and S19 were 


Of the right balcony. 


goo 


Four seats were solid for 


| $24 50, two at $23 OU, two at $24 and three at 


Gor 
ue wie de 


The interest in the sale continued Strong 


proughout and it was afternoon betore it was 


LT > Ge... 
SEATS FoR SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 

Yesterday morning the sale of the $7 54 
seats for the Symphony rehearsals Friday 
afternoons took place at AIusic Hail. The buy- 
c's were mostly ticket brokers and ladies, 
The seats tirst offered were the rear rows on 
the floor of the hail, under the balcony, ex. 
tending to the rear wall. All ot these were 
the most undesirable seats. 


The bidding | 


|] KuOGKed off at $12 50 premium. These seats 
+» | ranged from $13 50 to $7--less than half a 


dozen being sold at this latter price, and these 
the corner end seats, close by the wal). 4 
goodly number brought from 88 to $1L 
There remained a portion of the second row 
| in the first baleony, and the entire third row 
| On ach side, and those were sold at from $19 
‘ to $27 premium. several being taken at $24 
and 325. The rear seats in the centre balcony 

brought from $12 50 to $16 premium. It was 


perhaps a gratification to many to Know that 
the highest price paid for any seat was bid by 
the speculators. The sale of the $12 seats for 
the Saturday evening concerts begins Thurs. 
day morntogaildo’clock. Theauction closed 
today at 12:45. PA 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
In another month all loeal musie levers 
will be talking of the Symphony Concerts, and 
| the vexed questions concerning the methods 
of disposing of the rehearsal and concert 
tickets willagain be a prominent topic for 


_ discussion. It seems advisable to anticipate 
this annual aisturbavee by calling the atten- 
tion of the managers of this great enterprise 
to the marked expressions condemning the 
box office sales which have been made public 
after these sales in reeent years. The pur- 
bose of the managers in arranging for the 
box office sales was undoubtedly io afford 
those having more time than monev an op- 
portunity to secure seats by paying a 
premium in the way of waiting in 
line rather than in sola eash. The 
demand for all seats has pow, however, be- 
come so creat that the buying of them has be- 
coine a business, and all the planus made for 
the advantage of the public by the managers 
have failed to check the control of prices for 
‘the seais sola at tue box office. This being © 
the case, it is to be hoped that the tickets for | 
the coming season will all be put up at aue- 
tron, and thus all would-be buvers be put on — 
an equal footing. The ‘waiting line” for the | 
box office sales has come to be a great nul 
sance, aud altogether discreditable to the | 
Patrons of these concerts. The demand for . 
an all round xuetion saie comes alike from 
the wicked (?) speculators and those who act 
as thelr own purehasi)g agents. Try and”~ 
meet this demand, Messrs. Man 10 and 


! 


i 
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The excitement to procure seats for the re- 


hearsals and concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- | 
chestra, Was greater than ever this year, and the | 
prices that were paid in several Instances were as | 


surprising as they were unaccountadle. 


It was all | 


very well in its way, as it made it more possible to | 
give these tine concerts without loss to their found. | 
er, and is to be commended from that point of view: | 
but beyond this the matter of wild frenzy for this | 


many patrons will be pleased, Gaga lag — 
| 


Or that particular seat in a partof Music Hallewhere | 
- all the seats are equally desirable, becomes amusing | 


rather than edifying; and a premium of close upon 
two hundred dollars for a seat at the rehearsals rises 


| to the astounding. 


That the pleasure derived from 


listening to music from that costly seat will be more | 
} intense than that derived from listening to it from | 
| any other seat on the same row, Is scarcely proba- | 
ble; though it would seem tbat the expenditure of | 
such a gum shoul] insure to its expender some priv- | 
_ilege or'some superiority ot émotion refused to those | 
/who have paid a lesser sum for seats, and rigidly | 


denied to those who listen to the rehearsals from 


, twenty-five cent locality. 
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Perhaps, however, it is | 
musical enthusiasm; perhaps, though, on the other | 


ORM ar yy | hand, it is merely exavecerated indulgence ina fad, | 
Started off briskly, ahd the first seat was | . S55 LUIS : 


a | 


| 





The new plan for selling all the eeats forthe Syr- 
int Geats At FP phuny concerts atauction has worked aduriga bly. The 
pie Se enw S oP extra premium paid to men and boys for standing 

hours in the line has this season gone to swell the (rear. 
ury of the concerts. The auction sales have attracted 
large nambers of people: moet of whom exme to bid, 
altnough the ticket speculators have bought many of the 
best seata—presumably on private orders. It, is bardly 
} to be expected that ecats forthe rehearsals costing 
from one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty doliars would be wortn much to speculators to sel! 
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Rema we ae ask y cle er Bs et les | 
“There was another large gathéting of 
jople. at Music Hall this forenoon, when 
the auction sale of $750 seats for isa 
‘urday might symphony concerts egan. 
2 the seate sold were those im the last six 
vows on the floor; the last three rows 
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| ‘The Symphony Ticket Sale. dist 3 
». In order to convey to the musical public an 


idea of the extent to which it “patronizes’—the ’ chestra with constant employzent, 
word is vile, but must pass for the present—a ~ : | . | 
musical enterprise of transcendent worth and 
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Study of the figures also suggests, as a’ 
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: in the first balcony, rear; the third row in 
‘the first balcony, right and left; and the 
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ud baleony. In addition a few seats 
Ve 19 second row of the first balcony were 
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Aer ong the people who attended the sale. 
“wer many well-known musicians. 
oy © . great basto Babcock bought 
‘three. good seats at $6 premium 
‘in the first of the six floor 
‘rows. Arthur Foote and W. L. Whitney 
of the- Conservatory were two other mnsi- 
ois There was also a sprink- 
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‘Ang the sale of the seats in the three rear 
“sows of the first balcony. In the first 
‘<ow was” touched, in the second rew | 
$5 50, and in the third rew $4 50. | 
~The bidding became lively as soon as — 
‘the side seats in the first balcony were 
“veavched: ‘The few second row seats in the 
6 igh t balcony were sold first, four being 
‘Bold at $10 50. Good premiums were real- 
‘ized during the sale of the seats in the 
third row against the wall. The pre- 
‘miums began at $8 50 at the upper end of 
‘the row and rose to $ 50, and then 
-@aropped to $9 and $8, ~ and 
‘them jumped up te $13 50, 
“one-half way down the row. Three seats 
“Were sold at this figure which was the 
“highest reached. Seats farther down the 
“Row were sold at $8 50 and $Y 25. 
' “7 aA » ‘ i Sa ae aera 
t Sale of Symphony Concert Tickets. 
nething like seven hundred of the $7.50 
for the Symphony concerts were sold at 
ams at Music Hall today, the attendance 
about one-half of the hall. The best of 
Ats offered brought but about $5 premium; 
® brought only $3.26 and $38. Some prices 
“even as low as $2. No difficulty was ex- 
need in disposing of all the seats, which, 
16 Way, were on the floor under the rear 
mies and also in the balconies. 
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hy the es of the sales of tickets for th 
mphony certs and rehearsals, printed in 
other column, tell an interesting story. It is 
1 fashion, this rush to the concerts. In 
, Jashion, using the word in its social sense, 
stodo with it. But, take the term as 
mous with “oustom,” and itis a fashion 
et us hope, will always remain with us. 


again. The best seats for the rehearaals brought from 
two to six dollars a concert. This is an exorbitant 
price and realiy absurd onthe face of it. There i3 no 
concert company probably io the world whose perform. 
ances are worth sucha price. Ali other concerts must 
suffer from the amount of money paid for the Sym. 
phony rehearsals and concerte, Boston is daft on the 
subject of ifs orchestra and no matter who the conuduc- 
tor may be, is bound to patronize them, I[t looks worse 
than ever this season, asifall other musical ventures 
must suffer; forthe amount of money in Boston that 
can be expended on music must be a Imited que: 
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‘.S¥MPHONY TICKETS. __ 
me ——— : 
The Seats for the ‘Saturday Evening 

~ s 4; 4. Ooncerts on Sale. | 
The sale of the $12 seats for the Satur- 


day’ evening Symphony concerts began’ 
at a few minutes after 10 o’clock this 
morning. Atthe start the bidding was. 


rather light and the amounts small, but 
as the sale progressed both increased. A . 
noticeable feature was the small number 
of ladies present. ‘The first two seats, A 
1 and 2, went for $7 apiece; the next five 
for $6. A 28 and 29 went to a Mr. Stew- | 


brought $2.25. ‘The average price of 
row Te however, was about $8. Row C. 
did better, seats 1f@ad 13 bringing $17, 
and seats 14 and ™ $19. In the right 
centre of row-C .’rof. Royce of Harvard . 
- bought two seats. 
| Row. C averaged over $15, the highest 
price being $20.50 for No. 18. The hall 
then was being filled and the bidding be- 
came rather brisk. As the better seats 
were offered the prices rose. Row D 
averaged nearly $20, $25 apiece being : 
paid for seats 17, 18,19 and 20. Nos. 21 
and 22 went to Mr. Clement Fay for 
21.50. In Kow E Mr. Codman and Mr. 
mmings bought several seats with 
prices in the twenties.- In the same sec- 
tion seats 18 and 19 went for $33, the 
‘highest price up toilo’clock. At that 
time only five rows had been sold, and_ 
the sale promised, to continue well 
through the day. Tire, better seats had . 
not been offered, so thé ticket brokers _ 


art for $2.50, while B 1 and 2 only’ 
| 
| 


' 


were not yet in competition. 


. 
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——-The fifst balcony of the Music Hall, : 
the left of the stage and near it, seems to! 
be again this season the favorite place for a 
mumber of society leaders. Mrs. Gardner 
has secured her old seats there, both for 
rehearsal and concert, and several of her 
more intimate friends are close by. Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Apthorp and Mr. Arthur Weld,’ 
‘who satin the near neighborhood last win- 
ter,-will be among the missing and missed, 
the Apthorps spending the year abroad and 

, Weld having been called to the West. _ 
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celumn must surely be less than that which the ; 
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value, pains have been taken to collaté the fig- 
ures of the sales of season tickets to the com- 
ing concerts and public rehearsals of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The results are 
given in the tables below. Absolute accuracy 
is not guaranteed. It is not unlikely, for in- 
Stance, that the figures of ‘some of the 
successful bids are incorrectly set down. 
There were also at both = sales 
seats that were bid off which were 
Buv the sum total ir either 
treasurer’s accounts will show. The receipts 
both at public rehearsals and at concerts will 
be augmented by the sale of admission tickets 
whose holders will tind seats ou the stage at the 
rehearsals: or standing room in the aisles or 
about the doorways, on the floor, on all ocea- 
sions. There is also more money to come in 
from the sale at the window of seats not sold at 
the auction. The several totals, however, are 
near enough to exact truth for the purpose of 
this article. 

‘The reader will be instantly impressed’ by the 
differences in results between the sales of re- 
héarsal and of concert tickets; the forme 
earned an aggregate premium of over two hun- 
dred. per cent.; the latter fel] short of one 
hundred per cent. premium. Fashion, the 
cause? Possibly; but one would naturally think 
the Saturday-night concert the better opportu- 
nity for display of self and decorations than 
Friday afternoon, when a majority of the audi- 


ence are young in years and society, or are from | 
the suburbs and are making the hours: serve | 
both their artistic aspirations. and their house- | 


hold needs. However, the figures are there and 
they are produced by bigger premiums al] along 
the line than were earned from the sale of con- 
cert tickets. Therefore we may accept it as set- 
tled that to be seen atthe rehearsals is to give 
assurance of one’s prominence in society. They 
will be the counterparts of the Thursday nights 
at the Comédie-Francaise—perhaps. 

There is another interesting comparison. 
The average receipts 
in New York, last Season (sixty-seven per- 
formances),. was $3054.39. 
is the difference between this sum and the 
average for the public rehearsals. In this the 
hopeful may see an augury of a permanent 
opera in this city. But let us not be too san- 
guine in that direction. There is a little matter 
of an average of $3000 a night, contributed by 
the boxholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House as a subvention to the German opera, 


and there was not much left of this princely - 


subsidy to carry over to the coming season. 

The reader will ask of himself or of others the 
question, Do not the Symphony concerts pay 
now? An answer cannot be given here. But 
it may be said that the premiums on 
the $7.50 seats, which never before had gone 
into the 8 hands, seem to be-the sum 


some | 
not | 


at the German opera | 


Note how small | 


Grand total receipts.. 866,202.50 


device to head off the speculator—whohas beén 
very numerous ‘through these four days’ 
sales—that the average cost of the’ several | 
styles of tickets be taken as the basis for next 
season’s sales. ‘Thus the prices for season 
tickets to the rehearsals might be $20.00 and 
$40.00, or less, instead of $7.50 and $12.00; 
those for the cgncerts might be $15.00 and 


| $25.00, respectively. A principal argument in 
favor of this plan is that the figures show 


the public is willing to pay these prices, ‘‘on an 


average.” On the other hand the buyers who | 
this year have secured tickets for either series ' 
at half the average, will find the plan hardly | 


to their liking and {perhaps not suited to their | 


' means. : 


The history of music contains no record of 80. 
large an expenditure of money in one city for a, 
single season of concerts of classic music, with- 
out dramatic or choral element to lend attrac- 
tiveness to the scheme. In round numbers 5000 © 
people will weekly gather to hear the m ery 
pieces of orchestral writing interpreted by. an’ 
orchestra of adequate resources and’ superb ma-- 
terial under the direction of a musician o 
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3 génius and thought. ‘Lhe reader is now at - ib- 


erty to study the figures: 


old..... 1,351 
$16,212.00 
36,390.25 
$52,552.25 

Range of _pre- 
miums #9 to $150.00 
26.90 


Average premium... 
Average cost......... 838.90 


$7.50 Tickets: 


Total. .......$10,854,25 
Range of 


$10,960.25 

pre- ; efi. 
miums........,#4 to 

Average preinium.... 

Average cost. 


Both Grades: 


Number sold 
Par value 


9,084.75 
$41,611.25 | 


—— 
#10.1 Ml 
. 8. a 


Total sales. . $63,406.50 


Average par .- $10.77: 
Average premium.... 23.34 


Average cost. ...934.11 


Add to total sales.g63,406.50 
Receipts for 466 ‘ 
admissions to 


18.63 
$41,611.25. 


at 25c, £116.50, 
24 rehearsals. ....:2,796.00 


_ - 


Average receipts $2,758.44 


Assured receipts Jor both series 


Average receipts, 48 performances. Fee ban cig: “F246.12- 
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eee $7 BM 
| There was another large gathering of 
people at Music Hall this forenoon, when 
the auction sale of $7 50 seats for the Sat- 
urday right symphony concerts began. 
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The seats sold were those im the last six 
rows on the floor; the last three rows 
in the first balcony, rear; the third row in 
the first balcony, right and left; and the 
second baleony. In addition a few seats 
in the second row of the first balcony were 
sold. 

well-kKnowrn musicians. 
great basto Babcock bought 
three good seats at $6 premium 
in the first of the six floor 
rows. Arthur Foote and W. L. Whitney 


were 
Tho 


many 


of the Conservatory were two other musi- 
cians present. 
ling of symphony orchestra players. 


There was also a svrink- 


‘The highest premium paid for seats on 
the floor was $750. This was in the first 
row. In the second row the highest 
premium paid was $5 and in the third $3, 
After that prices declined rapidly. 


Premiums did not range very high dur- | 
ing the sale of the seats in the three rear 


rows of the first balcony. In the first 
tow $6 was’ touched, in the second rew 
$5 50, and in the third row $4 50. 
The bidding became lively as soon as 
the side seats in the first balcony were 
| reached. ‘The few second row seats in the 
right balcony were sold first, four being 
sold at $10 50. Good premiunas were real- 
ized during the sale of the seats in the 
third row against the wall. ‘Ihe pre- 
‘Miums bepan at $5 50 at the upper end of 


the row and rose to $9 50, and then 
dropped to 79 and $8, and 
then jumped up te $13 50, 


one-half way downthe row. Three seats 
were sold at this figure which was the 
highest reached. Seats farther down the 
row were sold at $8 50 and $Y 25. 
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(ee Last Sale of Symphony Concert Tickets. 
‘) Something like seven hundred of the $7.50 
geats for the Symphony concerts were sold at 
premiums at Music Hall today, the attendance 
‘filling about one-half of the hall. The best of 
the seats offered brought but about $5 premium; 
Others brought only $3.25 and $3. Some prices 
were even as low as $2. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced in disposing of all the seats, which, 
by the way, were on the floor under the rear 









palconies and also in the balconies. 


ee 


,...The figures of the sales of tickets for th 


yanother column, tell an interesting story. 


! 


has little to do with it. 


Among the people who attended the sale. 


A pymphony concerts and rehearsals, printed in 
It is 
‘not all fashion, this rush to the concerts, In 











- fact, fashion, using the word in its social] sense, 
But, take the term as 


| synonymous with “custom,” and itis a fashion | ! ! 
whic hy, let us hope, will always remain with us. | the Apthorps spending the year abroad and 


| best seats—presumably on private orders. 


for $6. 


| DEOuaNe $2.25. 
row B, 





The new plan for selling all the e@ats forthe Syn- 


: phuny concerts atauction has worked adminably. The 


extra premium paid to men and boys for standing 


hours in the line has this season gone to swell the (rear. 


uryof the concerts. The auction sales have attracted 
large nombers of people: moet of whom eime to bid, 
altnough the ticket speculators have bought many of the 
it is hardly 
to be expected that ecats forthe rehearsals costing 
from one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and 
fifty doliars would be worth much to speculators to sell 
aguin. The best seats for the rehearaals brought from 
two to six dollars a concert. This 1s an exorbitant 
price and really absurd onthe face of it. There 13 no 
concert company probably in the world whose perform- 
ances are worth such a price. Ali other concerts must 
suffer from the amount of money paid for the Sym- 
phony rehearsais and concerte, Boston is daft on the 
subject of ifs orchestra and no matter who the conuduc- 
tor may be, {s bound to patronize them, {t looks worse 
than ever this season, asif all other musical ventures 
must suffer; forthe amount of money in Boston that 
can be expended on music must be a limited quantity. 
4 r i. 
_——— EL 
SYMPHONY TICKETS. 
The Seats for the Saturday Evening 
| Concerts on Sale. 

The sale of the $12 seats for the Satur- 
day evening Symphony concerts began 
at a few minutes after 10 o’clock this 
morning. Atthe start the bidding was 


rather light and the amounts small, but 
as the sale progressed both increased. A 
noticeable feature was the small number 
of ladies present. ‘The first two seats, A 
1 and 2, went for $7 apiece; the next five 
A 28 and 29 went to a Mr. Stew- 
art for $2.50, while B 1 and 2 only 
The average price of 
however, was about $8. Row C 
did better, seats 1fgaad 13 bringing $17, 
and seats 14 and ™ $19. In the right 
centre of row C .’rof. Royce of Harvard 
bought two seats. 

Row © averaged over $15, the highest 
price being $20.50 for No. 18, ‘The hall 
then was being filled and the bidding be- 
came rather brisk. As the better seats 
were offered the prices rose. Row D 
averaged nearly $20, $25 apiece being 
paid for seats 17, 18,19 and 20. Nos. 21 
and 22 went to Mr. Clement Fay for 
$21.50. In kow E Mr, Codman and Mr. 
Cummings bought several seats with 
prices in the twenties. In the same seec- 
tion seats 18 and 19 went for $33, the 
highest price up toll o’clock. At that 
time only five rows had been sold, and 
the sale promised, to continue well 
through the day. Tire better seats had 
not been offered, so the ticket brokers 
were not yet in competitioiu 

——-The first balcony of the Music Hall, 

the left of the stage and near it, seams to’ 
be again this season the favorite placefor a | 
number of society leaders. Mrs. Gardner 
has secured her old seats there, both for 
rehearsal and concert, and several of her 
more intimate friends are close by. Mr. 
and Mrs. Apthorp and Mr. Arthur Weld, 
who satin the near neighborhood last win- 
| ter,-will be among the missing and missed. 


Mr. Weld having been called to the West. 
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The Symphony Ticket Sale. 


In order to convey to the musical public an 
idea of the extent to which it “‘patronizes’’—the ° 
word is vile, but must pass for the present—a 
musical enterprise of transcendent worth and 
value, pains have been taken to collate the fig- 
ures of the sales of season tickets to the com- 
of the 
The results are 
Absolute accuracy 
It is not unlikely, for in- 
of the 
down, 
some 

not 
either 
column must surely be less than that which the - 
The receipts 
both at public rehearsals and at concerts will 
be augmented by the sale of admission tickets 
whose holders will tind seats ou the stage at the 
rehearsals or standing room in the aisles or 
about the doorways, on the floor, on all ocen- 
There is also more money to come in 


ing concerts and publie rehearsals 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
given in the tables bolow. 
is not guaranteed. 
that the figures of 
successful bids are incorrectly set 
There were also at both sales 
that were bid off which were 
tal Buv the sum total i» 


some 


treasurer’s accounts will show. 


sions. 
from the sale at the window of seats not sold at 
the auction. The several totals, however, are 


hear enough to exact truth for the purpose of 


this article. 


The reader will be instantly impressed by the 
differences in results between the sales of re- 


héarsal and of concert tickets; the formeP 


earned an aggregate premium of over two hun- 
dred per cent.; the latter fell short of one 
hundred per cent. premium. Fashion, the 
cause?’ Possibly; but one would naturally think 
the Saturday-night concert the better opportu- 
nity for display of self and decorations than 
Friday afternoon, when a majority of the audi- 


ence are young in years and society, or are from | 
the suburbs and are making the hours serve | 


both their artistic aspirations. and their house- 
hold needs, However, the figures are there and 
they are produced by bigger premiums all along 
the line than were earned from the sale of con- 
cert tickets. Therefore we may accept it as set- 
tled that to be seen atthe rehearsals is to give 
assurance of one’s prominence in society. They 
will be the counterparts of the Thursday nights 
at the Comédie-Francaise—perhaps. 

There is another interesting comparison. 
The average receipts at the German opera 
In New York, last season (sixty-seven per- 
formances), was $3054.39. Note how small 
Is the difference between this sum and the 
average for the public rehearsals. In this the 
hopeful may see an augury of a permanent 
opera in this city. But let us not be too san- 
guine in that direction. There is a little matter 
of an average of $8000 a night, contributed by 
the boxholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
House as a subvention to the German opera, 
and there was not much left of this princely 
subsidy to carry over to the coming season. 

Che reader will ask of himself or of others the 
question, Do not the Symphony concerts pay 
now? An answer cannot be given here. But 
it may be said that the premiums on 
the $7.60 seats, which never before had gone 
into the treasurer’s hands. seem to be the sum 
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Ton, | 


West and the 


Study of the figures also suggests, as a | 


device to head off the speculator—who has been 
very numerous through these four days’ 
sales—that the average cost of the several] 
styles of tickets be taken as the basis for next 
season’s sales. ‘Thus the prices for season 
tickets to the rehearsals might be $20.00 and 
40.00, or less, instead of $7.50 and $12.00; 
those for the concerts might be $15.00 and 
25.00, respectively. A principal argument in 


. favor of this plan is that the figures show that 


the public is willing to pay these prices, ‘on an 


' average.” On the other hand the buyers who . 
this year have secured tickets for either series | 
at half the average, will find the plan hardly | 
to their liking and {perhaps not suited to their | 


means. 
The history of music contains no record of so 


' large an expenditure of money in one city for a 


single season of concerts of classic music, with- 
out dramatic or choral element to lend attrac- 


_ tiveness to the scheme. In round numbers 5000 


people will weekly gather to hear the master- 
pieces of orchestral writing interpreted by an 
orchestra of adequate resources and superb ma- 
terial under the direction of a musician of 
genius and thought. ‘lhe readeris now at lib- 











erty to study the figures: 
REHEARSALS. CONCERTS. 
$12 Tickets: 
Number sold..... 1,351 1,822 
Par value......... $16,212.00 $15,864.00 
Premiums........ 36,390.25 14,787.00 
eR Si ced coc $52,552.25 #30,651,00 
Range of _pre- Oe ee 
miums....... #9 to $150.00 25c to $39.00 
Average premium... 26.90 11.19 
Average COSt......... 38.90 23.19 
87.50 Tickets: 
Number sold..... 508 887 
PAG VEUC. 6s. ccccce #3,810.00 $6,652.50 
Prowmuiums........ 7,044.25 4,307.75 
Total........$10,854,25 $10,960.25 
Range of  pre- 
miums......... #4 to $27.00 25c to $15.50 
Average preinium.... 13.87 4.86 
Average COSt........:. 21.37 12.36 
Both Grades: 
Number sold..... 1,859 2,209 
PO? VAIUNG...ccccck $20,022.00 - $22,516.50 
Premiumis........ 43,384.50 19,094.75 


Total sales. .663,406.50 $41,611.25 














Average par...... ~...- $10.77: £10.19 
Average premium.... 23.34 8.6 
Average cost....$34.11 $18.83 
Add to total sales.363,406.50 $41,611.25 
Receipts for 466 
admissions to 
upper parery, 
each rehearsal, 
at 25c, #116.50, 
24 rehearsals......2,796.00 
Grand total receipts. .866,202.50 $41,611.26 
. Average receipts...... 2,758.44 $1,733.80 | 








Assured receipts for both series... ..eseeeeeee0910T,813.75 
Average receipts, 48 performances. ..esccccers 2,246.12 






the opurse of the season the: losses that will 
_ come on the concert tours to the 
- South, not all of which are likely to be remu-. 
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“SYMPHONY” TioKETS, 


CHOICE SEATS FOR SALE 
—AT— 
ILE NDRICK’s, 
31 State Street. 
BWIA) 


8 20 
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SYMPHONY TICKETS. 


Three choice seats in second balcony “centre,” at the 
premium price. Address H. B. C., Transcript Office. 
1tv(A] s 20 


BOSTON SYMPHONY REHEARSALS. 
FOR SALE, TWO SEATS in centre of floor and 

two in front row, first balcony, over clock. Address 

B. E. A. 8., Transcript Office. 1t{(A} s 20 


~ o--w 


| And Concert Seats For Sale at 
| 


CONNELLY'S ™xiiz.cket omen 
BtT(A) vO ae 819 


TICKETS for both rehearsals and concerts for sale. 
Apply at LOUIS H. ROSS & CO.’S, 32. West street. 
2t{(A) 19 


SYMPHON 
TICKETS FOR SALF ny 
SPIeIWART, 
120 TREMONT, ROOM 97. 
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THE SYMPHONY TICKETS, 
| I4 eval 
Good Prices Paid at Westerday’s Sale 


in Music Mall. 
The $12 tickets for the Saturday evening 


Symphony Concert 


| 


} 


| 


Rehearsal Tickets at &7.50 Command | 


; 


' 
’ 
; 
; 


, 


voice of this big blorde 
looked to see who the owner of 
| might be, 


Ah NN A A ete eee oe oe 
“Musie Hall has merited its name this 
week for it has been thronred with musi- 
cians and musical people. The Symphony 
ticket sale was the great rallying place for 
them. Among the bidders yesterday was 
D. M. Babcock, the favorite basso. Whaen 
he called out his bid it was in a deep bass 
voice which was not raised above ordinary 
conversational tone, but which, neverthe- 


less, was heard distinctly all over the hall. 


It was almost like an organ pips, the deep 

man. Everybody 

the voice 
Qadw 


All but a few members of the Symphony 
Orchestra are in town, ready to begin re- 
hearsals on the arrival of Mr. Nikisch. 
Xavier Reiter, the unequalled horn-blower, 
is said to be in Germany, and is not ex- 
pected back to join the ranks of the or- 
chestra. Quite a number of the symphony 
men go to Worcester next week to piay in 
the orchestra of the music festival. 

* 2@ ® * @ 


THE SYMPHONY SALE. | 


a day 


Good Premiums. 


Jrave 
The sale of the $7.50 seats for the Sym. 
phony rehearsals began at 10 o’clock this 
morning in Musie Hall, buyers being 
mostly the ticket brokers and ladies. 
The seats on sale comprised those in the 


_ Tear portion of the main hall beneath the | 


| 
j 


baleony, a few back rows in the first 


| balcony, and some side seats in the sec- 


ond and third rows of the same. The 
bidding started in rather slowly, but in- 
creased in briskness when the baleony 
seats were put up. The seats in the rear 


of the hall averaged perhaps $14 in prem- 


'lums, the highest price being $17. 


The | 


| balcony went better, most of the bids | 


concerts of the Symphony orchestra were | 
offered at auction yesterday, the sale begin- 


ning at 10 A. M,, ana ending at 4:30 P. M., 
at which latter time all buta half dozen of 
the seats had been disposed of. The pre- 
“Thlums took a wide range, as good seats in 
the front balcony were Knocked off at 25 


ents advance while side balcony seats over 
the stage and seats on the floor from N to 
double A fetoied from $35 to $40. 
_. There was but a smal! attendance, yet the 
Sale was remarkably spirited duripg much of 
the time, anda number of buyers filled big 
Orders. The premiums run below $20 
Mainly trom A to N, on the floor, but from N 
back the prices frequently went above $30— 
“80 that ‘he average was quite as high as that 
velvead at last year, which was much 


a 


 @head of any formerly kKnowu for the Satur- 


day evening concerts, The $7.50 seat 
® : se S 
aturday night coucerts, some 9V0 in tor 
Will be put up at auction this morning, 
be JO Pina iter 


St ee ree 


} 


all, | 


being above $20, and even reaching as | 


high as $27, which was the price paid for | 


| Seats 541 and 542 by a gentleman who did | 


not give his name. | 

These are in the third row of the first | 
balcony, on the left, commanding a good | 
view of the house and stage, and broughé | 
the highest price of the morning. Many | 
of the seats went singly or in pairs, since 
this is the “popular” sale, and did not 
reach as large figures as the $12 seats. 
Nevertheless, though not of the best, 
Imany went to the ticket brokers in 
“blocks of four,” the favorite eombina- | 
tion of those gentlemen. Of the seats in 
the body of the house many were gath- | 
ered in by Mr. Dilloway, who seemed | 
the only large buyer at thattime. As | 
the balcony tickets came up, however, | 
Mr. Connelly of the Adams House took 
au hand and appeared to be the high-line 
buyer of the day. The rear-balcony seats 
sold well, averaging $18 or $20 apiece. 
In fact there was competition for nearly 
every seat inthe house. 
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Hall. 
The auction sale of $12 seats for the 


Friday afternoon public rehearsals of | 


‘the Boston S\)mphony concerts began | 
_ this morning at Musie Hall, and in spite 


a eee ee ——- <= 


TTT sm 


of the unpleasant weather the attend- 
ance was large, and the average bidding | 


was much higher than that of previous | 
years. Ten o’clock was the time ttl | 
nounced for the sale to begin, but it Was 
a quarter past that hour when Auctioneer | 
Jackson-took his position on the plat- 
form and Mr. Hartshorn mounted the 
step-ladder, which was placed in front of | 
an enormous diagram, and prepared to 
mark out the seats as fast as they were | 
sold, 

The bids were the premium on each 
seat to be added to the $12. and only 
four seats were sold on one bid. A large 
proportion of the audience was eom- 
posed of men, but there was a generous 
sprinkling of women, both old = an | 
young, and at times there was considera- 
ble excitement shown. especially when 
the bidding was for the most desirable | 
Seats nearest the aisle. ‘Those who, | 
from former experience, knew about 
what they they wanted. kept a calm de- 
meanor, and a few individuals were ob- 
served who had no apparent interest in 
the scene about them, but who were 
carefully perusing books or papers until 
a favorable moment. The speculators 
were on hand, of course,and never lost | 
sight of an opportunity to purchase ina 
desirable location. : 

The seats were sold in regular order, 
beginning at the front row and extend. | 
ing across the hall. Seat No.1, in A. 
brought $12.50: the next four being sold 
to Mr, Conolly at $9.50 each. The high- 
est price paid for seats in the first row 
was 318. The first four seats in B 
brought $15, the next two S18, two in the 
centre brought $28, the last three being 
sold to Mr. Conolly for $17.50 each. The 
next five rows sold at prices varying from | 
$15 to S50: Messrs. Thayer, Conolly, 
Harland, Herrick and Wadsworth being 
the principal purchasers. The seats 
humbered 16 and 17in I went for 3115, 
while 18 and 19, just across the aisle, 
brought $125, the latter being pur- 
Chased by Mr. Harland, who also paid 
$150 for Numbers 14, 15.18 and 
I) in’ K, that being the highest 
bid of the day. Hon. Levi C. Wade paid 
$36.00 each for four seats in ow < Hon. 
E. L. Davis of Worcester purchased the 
same number of seats in “H” at the 
Sane price,and Mr. Arthur Foote bought 
12 and 13 in “K” for $36.09. In ‘*L”’ the 
prices ranged from $21.00 to $63.00, and 
the prices decreased toward the rear of | 
the hall. The 87.50 seats for the re- 
hearsals will be sold in the same manner 
tomorrow morning, and there is much 
interest shown in the result, asin former 
years this method was not adopted. The 
sale of the seats for the concerts will be 
on Thursaay and Friday. 
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Symphony Concert Tickets Offered at 
Music Hall Today—Brisk Bidding, but 
Not Such High Prices as on Monday. 


Again, at ten o’clock this morning, Auctioneer 
Jackson, with baton in hand, appeared on the 
platform in Music Hall to begin another day of 
seemingly tiresome yet thoroughly successful 
work in connection with the sale by pre-. 
of all the seats in the hall for 
of Saturday evening Symphony 
Signs about the hall gave sufii- 
cient notice that “bids are the premium on 
each seat to be added to $12; none but $12 
Seats sold today. The $7.50 tickets for the con- 
certs will be sold tomorrow’at 10 A. M.” | 

As compared with the five-days’ sale of $12. 
tickets this week, the attendance today was not 
large; still it was large enough to make the sale 
entirely successful. 

Speculators were present; in number they 
were small, but in shrewdness and greediness 
they were provokingly conspicuous to the mind 
of the people who came to buy for themselves, 
It was amusing to mere spectators to watch the 
skilful way in which these professional ticket- 
purchasers would secure fora comparatively | 
low sum the choice of four seats, beginning | 
with the third seat from the end of a certain | 
row. By taking the next four seats they would 
get the end seat on the row named and also the 
end seat on the next row. Everybody who has 
ever attended asymphony concert sale knows 
how this trick is played. 

Although the bidding was as brisk as usual 
this morning, no good prices were received un- 
till Row E, the fifth from the front. was | 
reached. The seats in that row sold as follows: 
Four beginning at the end at the right, | 
$13 each; two at $15 each; one at $20; two | 
at $21.50 each; two at $15 each: four 
at $17 each; one at $25; two at $33 ; 
two at $20 each; two at $19 each; four at $18 © 
each ; two at $19 each; two at $14 each: one at 


_ $12.50; two at $10 each. In the next row—F.— 
seats No. 18 and 19 brought the highest price, 
| these selling at $29 each. In row H, seats 20-21 | 


brought the highest price, being $24.50 each, 
The end seats 16-17 and 18-19 in row I, sold for 
$33 each. 

The four seats in row K, namely, 14-15 and 
18-19, which each sold for $150 premium at 
the sale for rehearsals, today sold for $18.50 


and $21. The prices today were far below 
those at the sale for rehearsals; but this is not 
an unusual thing. 


——A clever New York woman who at- 
tended several of thé symphony concerts 
last winter at the Music Hall said, the other 
day in alluding. ‘them, that “their chief 
interest seemed to centre in-seeing Mrs. 
Jack Gardner comin and Mr, Arthur Weld 
£0 out.”’ 
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The annual season ticket sale for the twenty-four concerts 
and twenty-four rehearsals, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will give this season in Boston, is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of similar musical enterprises. An actual tally of the re- 
ceipts was made with the following result : 


Received from sale of $12 rehearsal tickets, $16,212 
- ** premiums on above, 36,390 
sale of $7.50 rehearsal tickets, 3,810 

premiums on above, 7,044 

sale of $12 concert tickets, 15,864 

premiums on above, 14,787 

sale of $7.50 concert tickets, 6,652 

premiums on above, 4:3 7 


$105,067 
Add receipts from sale of upper gallery tickets 
at 25 cts. each, for 24 rehearsals, 2,796 09 


$107,863 75 


The concerts are given in Music Hall, which has a seating 
capacity of about 2,200. Every seat offered for sale was taken. 
The rehearsal premiums on the $12 seats ranged from $9 to 
150; at the latter figure four seats were bought by one per- 
son, making the total cost $648. The average premium 
obtained from the sale of $12 rehearsal seats was $26.90, 
making the average cost of 1,3 51 tickets $38,90, or something 
more than $1.50 per rehearsal. The average premium re- 
ceived from the sale of the $12 concert tickets was 11.19, the 
average cost being $23.19. Fashion had something to do 
with the high prices of rehearsal seats, for it is the correct 
thing among the polite 400 to possess a symphony rehearsal 
seat ; but it is these same Friday afternoon public rehearsals 
to which the music student can c/imé (second gallery), on 
payment of only 25 cents. What other American city offer 
such opportunities for hearing an orchestra, and where in this 
country is there another such a band as the Boston Symphony, 


now entering its second year under the guidance of Arthur 
Nikisch. 
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to find some one to whom I could “have 


said, how proud Iam of all these tokens 


of attachment and friendship! Through | 


a three weeks’ sojourn in  Ischl 
I had an opportunity to meet 
Mr. Nikisch with his family, who 


lived in the same hotel with me. 


Mr. Nikisch told me a great deal of Bos- 
ton and the musical events of the last 


season, and I rejoice greatly at the fact. 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra is | 
in such good hands and wins everywhere 
such handsome and many successes, The 


_ Steadiness and security which this insti- 
tution has obtained is for me a matter of 


A very | 
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by 466. The number 
d balcony, the price 
for waren Is set at 25 cents, are not re. 
The auctioneer of the sale says that it. 
was at least 50 per cent better than those 
of previous years, The $7.50 seats hac 
never before been sold at auction, so 
remiums recsived for th 
e counted as §! 
amount so taker 


joyful conscience and fine satisfaction, * 
As te next winter, six concerts and 1 
weekly chorus rehearsals with the Vienna 


Sing- Verein, is all that is expected from 
me, a8 much as a mere plaything for a 


- My i 
ted th}: 


man who has worked for several years in” Let us hear no more about the exclu-- 


America. The new work has a new | 


charm for me, asl have to be engaged in 

chorus music, of which I was almost 

deprived during my whole stay in Amer- 

ica. But it is particularly the Vienna 

Siug-Verein from which I expect much 

enjoyment, as with their beautiful and 
Musical voice material they stand unri- 
- valled. 

“At the present time I am occupied with 
Handel,—not to be confounded with the 
Styrian ‘ Baked Handels,’ which are 
good too, also nourishing, although there 
are not plenty this year. The Handel 
under my hands now I have to provide 
with a corresponding accompaniment, 
a work which is exceedingly interesting, 
but also of an extremely delicate na- 
ture,” ete. 

(From the above it appears that Mr. 
Gericke is re-instrumentating a work of 
Handel’s.) 

——Ex-Com, Weld was one of those who 
paid the highest premium for Symphony 

rehearsal tickets at the Music Hall last weok. 
“D—n the Symphony Concerts!” is what many 
ands, fathers and lovers exclaimed vigorously last 


siveness of the symphony concerts. The 
extraordinary ticket sale of last week, 
without a parallel in the history of simi- 
lar concert enterprises, provided the rich 
and fashionable with all the tickets they 
. cared for, at prices which were a comfort 
‘totheir expensive tastes. After these 
had been satisfied nearly one half the 
total positions (including the 466 second-— 
gallery seats, which are reserved at 25 
cents for single-tickets buyers) — were | 
bought by the musical class. No sale in ; 
the history of the orchestra passed with | 
80 little friction as the one just ended; | 
the usual amount of public grum-~ 
bling was entirely _ stilled because 
the tickets were all sold at ane 
tion, Wehear nothing this year fron 
the professional agitator regarding the 
‘Multitudes who could not buy seats be 
-cause the rich, aided by the speculators, © 
gobbled them all. In former years the 
plaint had very little foundation. The 
town is delighted over the sale, glad that 
the rehearsal premiums of the elect who 
would no sooner dispense wi 
afternoon seat than a “bud” 
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Mr. Wilhelm Gericke sy ‘a L. Ke er- | Figures smd Fidets Concernin Rae Sale —— 
born of this city w nterest many Chi. of the Réhearsul Tickéts, : | 
patrons of a Thee coli ane In | c@he sale of the $7.50 Sy tiny ‘r6-| | 
Sete Mal v Ke whe i ; iy hearsal seats at auction, yesterday, has __ 
trip to appt , i ic «ea i vig 2 “4 provoked widespread comment. Jn spite 
“gay ahe oe noah i pei: ate . | of everything, however, the scheme was 
it paintully, to be thus obliged to give up undoubtedly a success. There were at. 
a promised rendezvous with Boston least three buyers for every seat, but, 
friends, the pleasure of which I had | instead of the choice being determined 
anticipated so long before. So many | hy a9 stock 08 ern xe hectligtsn 
yuchi frie vi re | purchaser, the best seats were secure 
An actual tally of the re- vouching Ries 8 4 : neniealp nave by the owners of the largest pockaet- 
' reached me from there during the last : long li f 
ceipts was made with the following result : tii books, Instead of a ong tine of the 
winter, that I felt itas a real need only “waiting and watching” a wpRer line of 
to find some one to whom I could have | banknotes flowed into the safes of the 
sald, how proud Iam of all these tokens , ticketsellers. A very great reason of the 
Closeness of the bidding was that the 
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The annual season ticket sale for the twenty-four concerts 
and twenty-four rehearsals, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will give this season in Boston, is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of similar musical enterprises. 
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Received from sale of $12 rehearsal tickets, 
‘é “é 


$16,212 
premiums on above, 36,390 2 : 
sale of $7.50 rehearsal tickets, 3,810 of attachment and friendship! 'T hrough | 


tlisne bias : Isch] | BUMber of seats to be sold was reduced 
premiums on above, 7,044 2: & Wree weeks sojourn in  Ischl | by nearly one-half, for the second bal- 
sale of $12 concert tickets, 15,864 | I had an 


opportunity to meet | cony was not opened. 

premiums on above, 14,787 Mr. Nikisch with his family, who | Thus the 974 cheaper seats of site phetit 

mais 6 Wt ap cempgert tickets, Oi0g8 | lived in the same hotel with me. | year sare reduced by 465. The number 

premiums on above, 493 7 7: Mr. Nikisch told mea great deal of Bos- : gas pgge cage | ree ste Page apn 
a0 ton and the musical events of the last Ro as fa ” 


; served. 

Oo ,06 Q P tnt . « : ei ‘Tt, - H if 
$105,067 season, and I rejoice greatly at the fact | Che auctioneer of the sale says that it 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra is was at least 50 per cent better than those 
In such good hands and wins everywhere “ie ee Pe cael sib asa tion en the 
y sd inn ) Tr "e 3 S ue C , Ss ) 
such handsome and many successes, The oremiums recsived for them may almost 

steadiness and security which this insti- e counted as clear gain. The total 
tution has obtained is for me a matter of | amount so takenin is estimated at from 

Every seat oftered for sale was taken, joyful conscience and fine satisfaction. ' STCOO to $10,000, while the receipts from 

Uhe rehearsal premiums on the $12 seats ranged from $9 to As te next winter, six concerts anq the premiums onthe 312 seats are figured 

: st lh : ae ng at about $30,000. .$The coming season of 

S150; at the latter figure four seats were bought by one per- weekly chorus rehearsals with the Vienna the concerts promises to be the most suc- 
son, making the total cost $6045. The average premium nas} ir is all that Ca ae . 

; se me,aS much aS a mere plaything for ;: prstentns ipeeememencmeneaetaan 

obtained from the sale of $12 rehearsal seats was 326.90, paws drags OE 


cessful ever known. 
: man who has worked for severa] years in Let us hear no more about the exelu- 
making the average cost of 1,351 tickets $38,90, or something 
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Add receipts from sale of upper gallery tickets 
at 25 cts. each, for 24 rehearsals, 24796 © 


$107,803 75 


The concerts are given in Music Hall, which has a seating 
capacity of about 2,200. 


7 pi America. The new work has a new , siveness of the symphony concerts. The 
more than $1.50 per rehearsal. The average premium re- 


ceived from the sale of the $12 concert tickets Was SI1.19, the 
average cost being $23.19. Fashion had something to do 
with the high prices of rehearsal Seats, for it is the correct 
thing among the polite 4oo to possess a symphony rehearsal 
seat ; but it is these same [Friday afternoon public rehearsals 
to which the music student can ¢/im/ (second gallery), on 
payment of only 25 cents. What other American city offer 
such opportunities for hearing an orchestra, and where in this 
country is there another such a band as the Boston Symphony, 


now entering its second year under the guidance of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


charm for me, as I have to be engaged in» 
chorus music, of which ] was almost ' 


deprived during my whole stay in Amer- 
ica. But it is particularly the Vienna 
Siiug-Verein from which I expect much 


enjoyment,as with their beautiful and: 


musical yoice material they stand unri- 
valled. 
At the present time Iam occupied with 


Handel,—not to be confounded with the - 


Styrian ‘ Baked Handels,’ which are 
good too, also nourishing, although there 
aré not plenty this year. The Handel 
under my hands now I have to provide 
with a corresponding accompaniment. 
a work which is exceedingly interesting, 
but also of an extremely delicate na- 
ture,”’ ete, 

(From the above it appears that Mr. 
Gericke is re-instrumentating a work of 
Handel’s. ) 

—-—Ex-Com, Weid was one of those who 
paid the highest premium for Symphony 


extraordinary ticket sale of last week, | 
without a parallel in the history of simi- | 


lar concert enterprises, provided the rich 
and fashionable with all the tickets they 
cared for, at prices which were a comfort 
to their expensive tastes. After these 
had been satisfied nearly one half the 
total positions (including the 466 second- 


gallery seats, which are reserved at 25 _ 


cents for single-tickets buyers) were 
bought by the musical class. No sale in 


—————— a ce . 


the history of the orchestra passed with | 


so little friction as the one just ended; 
the usual amount of public grum- 
bling was entirely  stilled because 
the tickets were all sold at aue- 


tion, Wehear nothing this year from - 


the professional agitator regarding the 
multitudes who could not buy seais be- 
cause the rich, aided by the speculators, 
gobbled them all. _In former years the 
plaint had very little foundation. The 
town is delighted over the sale, glad that 


a rehearsal tickets atthe Music net sacri aehes the rehearsal premiums of the elect who 
= “D—n the Symphony Concerts!” 18 what many 


MODands, fathers .n an aenintasace nae would no sooner dispense with a Friday 
¥ : , ls, fathers ana lovers exclaimed vigorously last afternoon seat than a “bud” would de- 
tom , _ Cline an invitation to the “Harvard As- 
: semblies,’’ enable Mr. Higginson to more 
nearly meet the great expense of main- 

taining a permanent orchestra. Dar. 
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Boston is first to put in motion the pendulum which marks 
the concert season begun, and is most solicitious of cities that 


its ebbing stroke be delayed as long as possible, consequently 


the concert year is two months longer than that of New York 
and lesser capitals The Symphony concerts are fairly launched 
before the round of club and chamber concerts, pianists’ re- 
citals and the entertainments of the unattached party known 
as “Mr. Miscellaneous” become pressing. This year the 
first Symphony came on Oct 11. Mr. Nikisch was welcomed 
at both the Friday rehearsal and Saturday concert by audiences 
which packed the Music Hall. There was no doubting the 
sincerity of his greeting. The orchestra numbers a new first 
horn and the tympani player is also new. Mr. Hackebarth, 
who succeeds Mr. Reiter, comes from the orchestra of Mr. 
Seidl, and is in every way a worthy follower of that Pan the 
Piper. The tympani player has proved himself possessed of 
Samson’s strength, while his method is evidently an embodi- 
ment of all that is best in the Delsarte school. 

The first program was chosen as a memorial of Otto Dresel, 
who died in Boston the past summer. He was a musical 
recluse, formerly a public performer and teacher; a man of 
conservative habit whose horizon in music had narrow bound. 
aries, within which however he was both prophet and seer. 
Ie was a worshipper of the classic masters, particularly Bach, 
and it is due to his fine taste that many of the younger music- 
lovers of the town have come to know the composers who 
were dear to him. Dresel was the friend of Robert Franz. 
He wrote but ltttle for publication but his arrangement of 
Beethoven’s symphonies for four-hand piano playing, and his 
additional accompaniments to works of Handel and others, are 
evidence of fine musicianship. The program was: Overture, 
“ Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssohn; Concerto for two violins, in 
D minor, Bach; Symphony, “ Heroic,” Beethoven. Mr. 

Nikisch had not included Beethoven’s “ Heroic” symphony in 
any of last season’s performances, so that in respect to inter- 
pretation the reading he gave was not familiar. That it proved 
an inspiriting one need not be said; it was perhaps the broad- 
est and most effective the symphony ever had here, the funeral 
march was so dramatic as to awaken the greatest interest in 
the coming performance at these concerts of the wonderful 
dirge from the “ Gotterdimmerung.” The Bach piece proved 
an archaic novelty of negative interest. It presents the old 
cantor’s art in a fair light, and the slow movement is melodi- 
cally attractive, but we moderns want vitality, action, force. 
The concerto was beautifully played by Franz Kneisel and 

C. M. Loeffler, both artists subjecting their individuallty to the 

placid current of the music, 


Boston Music Hall. 
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MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


I. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11TH. AT 3). 2 ee 
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MEMORIAM—OTTO DRESFI. 


PROGRAMME. 
F. MENDELSSOHN, OVERTURE, “Fingal’s Cave.” 


J. S. BACH. CONCERTO ror two VIOLINS and ORCHESTRA 
OF STRINGS, 
Vivace,.—_Largo.— Finale (Allegro). 
Cadenza by Hellmesberger. 
(First time in these concerts. ) 


L. v. BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in E flat. (Eroica), No. 3. op. 55. 
Allegro con brio.— Marcia funebre. (Adagio assai).— 
Scherzo. (Allegro vivace).__Allegro molto: 
Poco Andante; Presto.— 


SOLOISTS : 
MR. FRANZ KNEISEL, 
MR. C. M. LOEFFLER. 





ro ANT CONCERTO trestoand swings, u I palpable and near esas 
| wre 7) tile thespray, you felt: the poetic charm, the - 
- mildly melancholy Mendelssohnian mood oe t 
_allthe more because of that thoughtful anc a 
Poston Symphony Orchestra. _ unhurried tempo of the introduction. And how ” 

The tenth season (who can realize it?) of | those sotto voce echoes of the first theme come 
these noble concerts, for which Boston is so} stealing back between the strong fina] chords, 
largely indebted to Henry L. Higginson, opened | rounding it all into a Sensitive live whole! ‘. 
on Saturday evening with an audience and aj The one novelty of the evening was the Bach > 
programme altogether worthy of their high and concerto, never presented here before. It is. 
purely musical idea. The Music Hall was filled, | all melody, wrapping itself in melody, 


ee eeetetieeneneeecens _ 


all looked deeply interested, listened with re. 
spectful, many with rapt attention, and scarce- 
ly a person left the hall unti] the Music was all 
over, “In Memoriam—Otto Dresel,” stood at 
the head of the programme, and a memorial 
wreath had been placed by some pious hand 
about the stand of the conductor. The orches- 
tra, with but two or three changes, was the 
same inits personnel and its proportions that 
it was last year. Conductor Nikisch, looking 
fresh and well and happy after his summer va- 
cation abroad, was most cordially greeted as he 
advanced to take his stand. The programme 
was selected with one leading motive—to do 
honor to the memory, the noble life, the genius 
of the rare musician, called from his sphere so 
suddenly. It consisted of three noble works by 
three great masters, in good keeping and good 
contrast with each other. They weresuch works 
as Otto Dresel loved: 1. The “Hebrides” or 
“Fingal’s Cave” Overture of Mendelssohn, his 
early friend and master. 2. The concerto in D. 
minor for two violins, by Bach, his greater mas- 
ter and the model he revered. 3. The Heroic 
Symphony of Beethoven. It was no less a 
programme of rare excellence and interest in 
itself, a worthy type of programmes proper to 
this kind of concerts, true to their idea, a good 
kind of programme to begin with and to imitate 
repeatedly without any reference to a memori- 
al; a programme beautiful, impressive, edifying 
in itself. It is so Sweet tositand hear good 


| music undisturbed by restless clamor after nov- 


elties, idle Shallow curiosity about modern 


| fashions! Give us music that is real, that is 
| genial (sprung from genius), and enduring— 


music that seems newer every time you hear it. 
We confess we should have been glad, from the 
memorial point of view, to have heard alsosome 
of Dresel’s compositions, some of his songs, as 
well as one or two of Robert Franz. But that 
was hardly practicable under the circumstances, 
while the programme was already long, and 
surely nothing could be spared from sucha 
perfect trifoil. 

Mendelssohn’s cool, breezy, seashore overture 
was beautifully rendered. It lost nothing of its 
atmosphere, nothing of its picturesqueness, 
nothing of its strange imaginativeness, by the 


ot unusually moderate, or say thoughtful, tempo 
at which the opening motive was taken. The | 
'| Whole character and spirit of the overture, we 


think, justifies it. It is contemplative, it is 
dreamy, full of reverie, as one feels while look- 


ing over the water. It gains fire and speedand | peace, what cheerful resignation, what free, 


wildness as it goes on; the thoughts are carried | 


out over a wider and more stirring circle, over 
the “wide weltering waste,” especially when 
the trumpet tones, at first held in abeyance, 
Ting from afar with a weird ocean sound, and 
the waves rush and roar, and the vast sea 


in that contrapuntal” reflection or echoing 


of itself from all sides in the accom. 


— > ~~ wees 


paniment which is a vital principle inherent in — 


the inmost soul of all Bach’s art. The two solo 


or concertante violin parts (admirably played 


by Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Loeffler) stand forth in 


» 
“ 


friendly competition, distinctly individual | 


while as intimately related as twin brothers 


can be. ‘They are supported and accompanied 


by the quartet of all the strings. ‘The tutti, | 


solos and quartet, begin the vigorous vivace 


movement strongly altogether, the two violin. 


parts of the quartet in unison with the two solo 
paris, the bass carrying on an independent but 
congenial melody ofits own. This introduction 
carries the germ melody (if you will look at it 
and play or sing it over slowly you will see 


| What exquisite melody it is)—-the melody, we 
say, orthe melodic material out of which the 


solo melodies evolve, How beautiful they are, 


. With their wide intervals, first sung, by one, 
’ then by the other, while the first keeps on in its 


own way, the quartet subsiding into chord ac- 
companiment the while, but gradually catch- 


' ing the melodic impulse and contributing its 


own bits of sympathetic phrasing! The middle: 
movement, Largo,ma non tanto, is as lovely | 
| &cantabile melody as can be imagined, It is ~ 


in the relative major, F. The quartet sinks to 


ee ey 


a «oe 


mere accompaniment, while the two principals 


develop the witching, melodic motive, imitat. 


ing yet contrasting one another with most 
subtle, fascinating art. The finale, Allegro, re- 
turns to the key D minor, and is full of life and 


brilliant play, of fresh, melodic figures, change- | 
ful as flickering sunbeams on the wall. The | 


rippling triplets, which relieve the steady 
three-four rhythm; the high chord passages, in 
which the two violins seem to take rest, while 
the quartet supplies the active motion in little 
fragments of accompaniment, are among the 
points of interest. It might seem an o’er-bold 
undertaking for one of our day to interpolate an 
elaborate cadenza into this complete master- 
work of Bach; but we must own that Hellmes- 
berger’s cadenza seemed to be entirely in the 


style and spirit of the work, made out of the 


same cloth, out of themes and motives of the 
movement and also from the Largo, while it 


furnished a new and conspicuous example of. 


the finished and artistic execution of the 
two principal violinists. “Sweetness and 


light” you feel throughout the whole intertwin- | 
ing of Bach’s melody. And what health, what | 


harmonious activity, as of a pure soul life! By 


_ the way, it is worth mentioning, as seeming to. 
show that Bach was pleased with his own work, | 
that he reproduced it later, all its motives, | 


themes and movements, in the form of a con- 
certo for two pianofortes, only in another key, 
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TIGHT BINDING 





The first Symphony rehearsal on Friday 
nfternoon brought Boston musicil femininity ou 
n full force, and took up the threads of the rapture 


from it later when it has worked itself thoroughly into! 2s 
harness again. The overture wasfollowed bya Bach ~~ > 
concerto ip D-minor for two violins and string orchcs: | 

tra. It was given for the first time in these concerts, and | 

is interesting as an example of a style of concerto music | 

that has passed away, and to be bonored for the sake of | 

its composer; but otherwise it is not especially edifying. | 

The independance with which the two violins are 

made to play against each other shows Bach’s charac. | 
teristic skill, but the work is dry generally, except | 
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aia? How ie test Bate | Kn i ENC ne 
aaualvy and & is’ ‘flow ust have 
ixtled and astonished the courtly, cultivated Mr. Nikisch had no reason to doubt the 
music-lovers in Vienna on its first production! | Sincerity of the welcome Boston gave him 


Lusi bat were seyered inthe spring. As the girl-wor- 
othing like it had been heard before. It is so | last week. It was unmistakably cordial. shipped favorites of the orchestra appeared, many a 


full of musical matter, so almost bursting with Rehearsal and concert audiences fell easily hrill of emotion caused hearts to beat more rapidly, 
original and marvellous ideas, and yet so beau- | and naturally into the mood of hearing and and many a sigh of relief to float upon the air. It 
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ti ul throughout, so noble, so magnificent, that | enjoying the orchestra again. Gvas difficult for some of the artists to appear un- | $9 Decne needa Pe pee. oe te We inet eae 
all seems blended into one consistent, perfect The programme was chosen as a memc-_ mware of the flutter they occasioned among their | as much of the style of a long violin exercise, and | 
whole, or rather to have grown so by the resist- rial of Otto Dresel, a musical recluse, for- dorers, but they bore themselves as well as could | might have been ended in the middle or carried out to 


- 
fe. bcks if i 
yi ; 
“. 





be expected under an ordeal that tried their self- | double its length for all the injury that would have been 

sonsciousness to the uttermost. Girldom was su- } done toltsiorm. The same may be said of the finalde. 

bremely happy, and chattered in whispers, and | Acadenza by Helmsberger was introduced in this 

miled, and felt too blissful to be jealous of each | Mitetrent cleverness and imparting to shem au interest 

evel Mi wore pp ps the Sau? Sraere evens | ania life that is rather lacking in the original treatment 
t, HOWeVEr, Wilt Re Temetie later, when ¢ © ofthem, Thisis probably heresy of the worst kind, | 

Movelty of the thing has lost its first bloom. | but it must go for what it is worth. The solo paris | 

jan the overflow of feeling that attended seeing || were played by M. Franz Kneisel and Mr ©. M | s 

Mhe cherished objects of their young hearts,ihey for- || Loefler who were vigorously appiauied when t) 


less fate ofits first clear, pregnant inspiration; merly a public performer and teacher; a 
‘#8 out of the seed-germ stem and branches, man of conservative habit, whose horizon 
Teaves and flowers and fruit develop into the jn music had narrow boundaries, within 
waving forest of a grand centennial oak. As | which, however, he was both prophet and 
pwe commented on Saturday upon the unsug- | geer, Mr. Nikisch gave the ‘‘Heroic” Sym- 
@ ee » Moyers ten ne isan sen _ phony a superb reading; broad in outline 
| cred OIC es ‘| and noble in spirit, it was to the under- 


PEE mht 8 . . ‘ 
given Bulletin of this symphony is : ; : 
| at the Bu ymphony 1s irom ' standing an epitome of human existence. | 
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! » the pen of Wagner, who, however one may feel rot all about that “‘dear delicious old Buch,” and | they stood up at their desks. Their | 
"about his music, was one of the most intelligent Somewhat less noteworthy was the per- hat “lovely old Beethoven,” when the rehearsal | Playing was delightful in its finish its | 
1 of critics, and that it is not technical at all, but race of a ty — agg Rg “Pin, vas over and could only compare notes about the a eeekn one pot aes cuecautio hte Gia i 
| wh 3 3 2 g & Visit to - More inists : : ‘ne | 
i “Wholly wsthetic and emotional. Sir George ate Oe One aa conta 7 ? rg lie ck fuore popular violinists and other cherished ones | periaps have been more in keeping with the character 

“Grove’s analysis, also, is excellent and gals Uave. n arcnaic veily pmong the players. They could only observe with | of the first movement and the finale, but the largo was 


‘Teally helpful, although he makes one third selection, a concerto for the violin, in B little tremulousness of voice and s adnessof manner | exquisitely read and performed. They were rewarded 
‘mistake in calling that the “second sub- D minor, by Bach. While not especially hat one of the fondly loyed had grown stouter, that | witha storm of applause, which was falrly won and 
“ject” of the first movement which is only a characteristic of the old cantor—it is an pnother looked paler than usual, that another had} wholly deseryed. Beethoven's “Eroica” = symphony 
Stade diversion: but Grove’s lwaia ) k it i ficient] ioid and parted with the melancholy splendor of his eyes, ended the concert. Oa the whole it was broadly tnterpre- 
Wayside div Ls roves analysis re- early WOrk — it 1S sulliciently rig bod that still another had gone and cut off “that | te2 204 well played, though here and there, notably in 
‘@uires some musical notation to explain its formal to claim relationship with the com- Reclnating heard? fie 1 a b Te the Adagio, there were occasionally lack of precision and | 
meaning. poser of the Passions and the preludes and pi i» ait A ator i EG ae A Se sero 


“ ound to the music, but just now they are too ex roughness in style. In the opening movement, Mr. | 
Th @ wonderful first movement really ex- fugues. The middle movement is melodi- | | se ‘ X- | Nikisch made some innovations in reépect tothe time) 
presses all the herojc aspirations, all the joys ally serene. Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Loeffler 


fited to descend from heart throbbings and their de- | which were more novel thau happy in effect, but 
A doa Ho Hicious associations to bald matters of fact. It is a | elsewhere his reading did not depart trom the accepted | 
and sorrows, all the alternating and conflicting played the solo portious very beautifully ; Dlessed privilege of girls to pass through a young | form. The schergo was given with especial brilliancy 
"moods and passions, all the checkered but tri- : ; y 

TN nt dosti f ae Ty msi? the orchestration is meagre. 

“ump ant destiny of a great man. ie Marcia The playing of the orchestra throughout 


acd sweet-silly stage of existence in which they and crispness, the horn solos in the trio coming 
um fiod nutriment in the outpourings of innocent gush | U4 with splendid clearness. The drummer's enthu. 
| funedbre is the most profound, the most i 'es- ; 

ME gana eublimns of all funereal canabne pean the concert was admirable, and, for a trst 
Alo i ie ka concert after the summer rest, unusually 


t Bi sme tare aff ; "har de - | S8lasm through the whole symphony was of the 
is “be one ees ambrosia from the depths most demonstrative description, and the violence of his 
bi make-believe. Do they ever cast a passing playing often verged onthe ridiculous. It would be 

along; what depths of sorrow we look down ‘fished. A change has been made in the 

‘into in some grand groping passages of double- wind division, a new first horn succeeding 
| ‘bass! And how the living faith in good, the Mr. Reiter. The new player has a sweet, 





































thought upon Colonel Higginson, the founder of | well to curb it in future performances. The concert 
+ 


these concerts, who has given them twenty-four | was directed throughout by Mr. Nikisch without | 
“heavenly optimism, which burns in all Beet- sure and full tone, and will acceptably fill 


blissful opportunities, forming in all thirty-six; scores. For the next concert the programme is: | 
hoyen’s music, hinted ever in its gloomiest the place of the departed artist and poseur. 


“perfectly ’licious” hours for rapture, and fee] | Uveriure, “Richard Iil.,’ Volkmann; two movements | 
grateful to him? Probably not. He is not in the | from T'schaikowsky’s fourth symphony (new), and 
sitions, speaks not only in the lovely epi- Last year in the orchestra the tympani i! he matter. But the girls were happy, many of 


heen fama ths . *\ - “| Brahms’ co ° 
Orchestra, and the premiums paid for season tickets mr. Theodore Reichaann Shh will be heant' th ena 
perhaps enter into a consideration of this aspect of and a group of songs. 





bet i ‘gode in the major of the key, but roallynever reached almost to the level of a solo ppbem carried scores with them, some pretended to ne Bost ote ae | 

if | _ deser syouin the return of the minorandthe position; the new drummer is an earnest yread them, andafewreally did so. Those who) With th rele Biteolb agg ) Pay pt 
soit solemn dying out at the end! The irre- gymnast. ailed to open them are to be excused in view of SS ae ak doe bx ead an tee 1 bb 
} | *pressible reaction from all this in the Scherzo is At the concert of this week some new the excited state of their emotions for reasons al: ' son for 16M)-O1 may be said to bave fairly begun. A 5 | 
: ready suggested. The rehearsals have begun and | 8!ance around Music Hall on Friday afternoon or Satur. af if | 


in’ utter contrast with it; freedom, life and music, by Tchaikowsky, wlll be played, 








iy 7 | 
| mMerriment are in its swift staccato hunting pamely. the andantino and scherzo, from igirldom has something of undying interest to talk | day evening would secm to show that everyone has re- 1) ; 
| “movement; and the exhilarating, thrilling jg phi symphony. \' bout. Let us all rejoice! ‘turned totown. Familiar faces were seen on all sides, yf 4 | 
| | : “harmonies of the three horns in the trio, played Des . ACK niti n because of the ; RIE > rpms ee and very often in nearly the same spots as at the last | 
Pui $6 perfection that night, makes one long eserving rec g ition C h MU TO _ series of concerts. Col. and Mrs. Higginson were the ye 14] 
Bi ‘ay h Pat a .. excellent motive behind it, is the scheme of i Ss ‘AL. centre of attention, the more so when it was_whispered | | }. 
y aoe whem over and over all night Sunday evening concerts by an orchestra ‘ ws Sp that Mrs. Arthur Nikisch was their guest. The orches- . 
} “long. The finale, with itssimple but pregnant 5 } r tra look as familiar as ib] Mr. Kneilsel ) tif 
| ain a 4] Mr. Bernhard Listemann has organized | The Symph ; ie ached i 
Eh ‘themes borrowed from his “Prometheus” ballet Pos lar, but musically good, p = sean of ymphony Concerts. ' grown mame what saraiee and Mr. Arkroyd somewhat | rf 
} “music, and his seemingly exhaustless inventive- opular, DU ICally od, progra : The first of thia se ' e Be ena cae eee, Mapmowsk] have Rewer | 
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evil, but not with that finish we may expect| 2cter does the audience give toit. Musicians, the best 


which he has rented for the winter. As the’ 
absence of his household last year seemed _ 
to be the one thing wanting in Mr. Nikisch’s | 
perfect satisfaction and content, we shall. 
look for a very happy-faced Symphony con- 
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divyiduality and genius? How it must have 
start ed and astonished the courtly, cultivated 
“music-lovers in Vienna on its first production! 
D othing like it had been heard before. It is so 
“full of musical matter, so almost bursting with 
‘original and marvellous ideas, and yet so beau- 
' tiful throughout, so noble, so magnificent, that 
‘all seems blended into one consistent, perfect 
‘whole, or rather to have grown so by the resist- 
less fate of its first clear, pregnant inspiration; 
“as out of the seed-germ stem and branches, 
leaves and flowers and fruit develop into the 
waving forest of a grand centennial ocak. As 
“we commented on Saturday upon the unsug- 
“gestiveness of dry technical analyses, we now 
‘have pleasure in recognizing that the analysis 


“given in the Bulletin of this symphony is from 


the pen of Wagner, who, however one may fecl 
about his music, was one of the most intelligent 
of critics, and that it is not technical at all, but 
“wholly wzsthetic and emotional. Sir George 
Grove’s analysis, also, is excellent and 
really helpful, although he makes one 
mistake in calling that the “second  sub- 
ject” of the first movement which is only a 
“wayside diversion; but Grove’s analysis re- 
quires some musical notation to explain its 
meaning. 
The wonderful first movement really ex- 
\ presses all the heroic aspirations, all the joys 
and sorrows, all the alternating and conflicting 
“moods and passions, all the checkered but tri- 
“Umphant destiny of a greatman. The Marcia 
Sunebre is the most profound, the most impres- 
“sive and sublime of all funereal marches ever 
“written. Whata great weight of woo it bears 
‘along; what depths of sorrow we look down 
into in some grand groping passages of double- 
bass! And how the living faith in good, the 
heavenly optimism, which burns in all Beet- 
hovyen’s music, hinted ever in its gloomiest 
' transitions, speaks not only in the lovely epi- 
sodein the major of the key, but roally never 
deserts youin the return of the minor and the 
soft solemn dying out at the end! The irre- 
, pressible reaction from all this in the Scherzo is 
“in utter contrast with it; freedom, life and 
‘merriment are in its swift staccato hunting 
“movement; and the exhilarating, thrilling 
harmonies of the three horns in the trio, played 
“to perfection that night, makes one long 
“to hear them over and over all night 
‘tong. The finale, with itssimple but preenant 
themes borrowed from his “Prometheus” ballet 
-music, and his seemingly exhaustlessinventive- 
ness in variations, is all consistent, logical, in 
keeping with the rest of the symphony, full of 
charm and of surprise, and perhaps more than 
“any other part exemplifies our analogy of the 
tre6 unfolding out of the minute seed-germ. 
As to the rendering by the orchestra, there may 


have been little flaws which Messrs. Fine-Ears | 


scould detect while we were absorbed in the 
general impression, in the delight of following 
' such almost supernatural beauty, grandeur and 
Bigniticance; but we must frankly, gratefully, 
*eonfess we never heard the Lroica sound more 
magnificently. J. S. D. 


revelation of Beethoven’s mighty in- 


MUSIC. 

Mr. Nikisch had no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the welcome Boston gave him 
last week. It was unmistakably cordial. 
Rehearsal and concert audiences fell easily 
and naturally into the mood of hearing and 
enjoying the orchestra again. 

The programme was chosen as a memc- 
rial of Otto Dresel, a musical recluse, for- 
merly a public performer and teacher; a 
man of conservative habit, whose horizon 
in music had narrow boundaries, within 
which, however, he was both prophet and 
seer. Mr. Nikisch gave the ‘‘Heroic” Sym- 
phony a superb reading; broad in outline 
and noble in spirit, it was to the under- 


standing an epitome of human existence. | 


Somewhat less noteworthy was the per- 
formance of a typical Mendelssohn over- 
ture, the one suggested by a visit to Fin- 
gal’s Cave. An archaic novelty was the 
third selection, a concerto for the violin, in 
D minor, by Bach. While not especially 
characteristic of the old cantor—it is an 
early work — it is sufficiently rigid and 
formal to claim relationship with the com- 
poser of the Passions and the preludes and 
fugues. The middle movement is melodi- 
cally serene. Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Loeftiler 
played the solo portious very beautifully ; 
the orchestration is meagre. 

The playing of the orchestra throughout 
the concert was admirable, and, for a first 
concert after the summer rest, unusually 
finished. A change has been made in the 
wind division, a new first horn succeeding 
Mr. Reiter. The new player has a sweet, 
sure and full tone, and will acceptably fill 
the place of the departed artist and poseur. 
Last year in the orchestra the tympani 
reached almost to the level of a solo 
position; the new drummer is an earnest 
gymnast. 

At the concert of this week some new 
music, by Tchaikowsky, will be played, 
namely, the andantino and scherzo, from 
his fourth symphony. 

Deserving recognition because of the 
excellent motive behind it, is the scheme of 
Sunday evening concerts by an orchestra 
Mr. Bernhard Listemann has organized. 
Popular, but musically good, programmes 
are the rule, and Mr. Listemann’s interest 
in modern composers guarantees an eclectic 
choice, with an occasional novelty, in this 
department. Poco a Poco. 


——Mr, Arthur Nikisch, the Symphony 
orchestra conductor—and the most popular 
one, both with his men and the public, that | 
Mr. Higginson has yet secured—arrived | 
from his vacation in Europe last Saturday, | 
and with Mrs. Nikisch and family is 
domiciled in a cosy house in Jamaica Plain, | 
which he has rented for the winter. As the. 
absence of his household last year seemed _ 
to bethe one thing wanting in Mr, Nikisch’s 
perfect satisfaction and content, we shal] 
look for a very happy-faced Symphony con- 
ductor on the opening night. | 


| 


Phbhem carried 


|} Orchestra, and the premiums paid for season tickets 


TIGHT BINDING 


-_—__---o' 


The first Svmphony rehearsal 
nfternoon brought Boston musicil femininity ou 
Sy full force, and took up the threads of the rapture 
hat were seyered inthe spring. As the girl-wor- 


shipped favorites of the orchestra appeared, many a 
Rhril! of emotion caused hearts to beat more rapidly, 
pod many a sigh of relief to float upon the air. It 
Mvas difficult for some of the artists to appear un- 


Aware of the flutter they occasioned among their | 


Adorers, but they bore themselves as well as could 
be expected under an ordeal that tried their self- 
onsciousness to the uttermost. Girldom was su- 
premely happy, and chattered in whispers, and 


iled, ¢ € issf o be jealous of sh | 
miled, and felt too blissful to b Jegious of each | with great cleverness and imparting to them an interest 


| ania life that is rather lacking in the original treatment 
ofthem, Thisis probably heresy of the worst kind, | 
| The solo paris | 
\ i were played by M. Franz Kneisel ana Mr CU. M . 
/the cherished objects of their young hearts,ihey for- | 


bther for worshipping the same dearly-beloved. 


dhat, however, will be remedied later, when the. 
its first bloom. | 


Dovelty of the thing has lost 
Win the overflow of feeling that attended seeing 


Bot all about that ‘dear delicious old Bach,” and 


Bhat “lovely old Beethoven,” when the rehearsal . 


Was over and could only compare notes about the 
More popular violinists and other cherished ones 
among the players. ‘They could only observe with 
| @ little tremulousness of voice and s adness of manner 
bat one of the fondly loyed had grown stouter,. thit 
@notber looked paler than usual, that another bad 
parted with the melancholy splendor of his eves, 
Bod that still another had gone and cut off **that 
fascinating beard.” By and by they will come 
round to the music, but just now they are too ex-, 
cited to descend from heart throbbings and their de- 
Hcious associations to bald matters of fact. Itisa 
lessed privilege of girls to pass through a young 
and sweet-silly stage of existence in which they 
jad nutriment in the outpourings of innocent gush 
anidextract stimulating ambrosia from the depths 
of make-believe. Do they ever cast a passing 
thought upon Colonel Higginson, the founder of | 
hese concerts, who has given them twenty-four | 
lissful opportunities, forming in all 
“perfectly *licious” hours for rapture, and feel. 
grateful to him? Probably not. He is not in the 


epee enter into a consideration of this aspect of 
he matter. But the girls were happy, many of 
scores with them, some pretended to 


ifead them, andafewreally did so. Those who 


| 
} 


|) The firet of this season’s concert by the Boston Sym- 


;Blage of 


evel, 


ailed to open them are to be excused in view of 

e excited state of their emotions for reasons al- ' 
ready suggested. The rehearsals have begun and 
girldom has something of undying interest to talk 
About. Let us all rejoice! 
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MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concerts. 


ye Orchestra in Music Hall last night was listened 
by & brilliant audience. Every seat was occupied, 
i On the lower floor every ayailable standing place 
ras filled. There was much €uthusiasm at every 
ihe performances. Mr, Nikisch, when 
he appeared to take his place at the con 
qductcr’s stand, was welcomed With great cord. - 
Allty, the applause being both vigorous and prolonged. . 
The concert opened with Mendelssohn’s familiar. 
4‘Fingal’s Cave” overture, 10 Which Mr. Nickisch gavea_ 
new reading in several respects, notably in the start- | 
Jirgly slow pace at which he began it. It was af 
thoughtful interpretation, and probably a justifiable + 
One, but its chief charecteristic seemed 10 be a strain- | 


a ¢ . 
bg aller new cffecis, and was somewhat epasmodic and | 


Mirjulnted ag a whole. The orchestra played | 
but not with that finish we May expect 


was 
thirty-six | rp cates 


from Tschaikowsky’s 
Brahms’s second symphonyin D. The soloist is to be 
Mr. Theodore Relchmann, who will be heard in an aria 
and a group of gongs. 


. the most interesting of the first violins. 
now an established fact—and a very pleasant one at 


- almost enthusiastic. 


4 from it later when it bas worked itself thoroughly into | 
on Friday harness again. The overture was followed by a Bach 
concerto In D-minor for two violins and string orchcs: . 


tra. It was given for the first time in these concerts, and | 
is interesting as an example of a style of concerto music | 


that has paseed away, and to be honored for the sake of 


its composer ; but otherwise it is not especially edifying. | 


The independance with which the two violins are 
made to play against each other shows Bach’s charac. 


teristic skill, but the work Is dry generally, except 


jn the beautitul slow movement, which has a wonderful. | 


ly fine theme exquisitely treated, The 
has much of the style ofa long violin excercise, and 
might have been ended in the middle or carried out to 
double its length for all the injury that wuuld have been 
done toltsiorm. The same may be said of the finale. 
A cadenza by Helmsberger was introduced {in this 
movement and a fine cadenz1 it is, using Bach’s themes 


but it must go for what it is worth. 


Loefler who were vigorously when 
they stood up at their desks. Their 
playing was delightful in its finish its 


purily of style and its freedom from affectation. A 


applauded 


more powerful tone anda more energetic fire might 


perhaps have been more in keeping with the character 
of the first movement and the finale, but the largo was 
exquisitely read and performed. They were rewarded 
with a storm of applause, which was fairly won and 
wholly deseryed. beethoven’s ‘EKroica” symphony 
ended the concert. Oathe whole it was broadly tnterpre. 
ten and well played, though here and there, notably in 
the Adagio, there were occasionally lack of precision and 
roughness in etyle. In the opening movement, Mr. | 
Nikisch made some innovations in reéepect tothe time | 
which were more novel thau happy in effect, but 
elsewhere his reading did not depart trom the accepted | 
form. The schergZo was given with especial brilliancy | 
and crispness, the horn solos in the trio coming 
out with splendid clearness. The drummer’s enthu. 
siasm through the whole symphony was of the 
most demonstrative description, and the violence of his 
piaying often verged on the ridiculous. It would be 
well to curbit in future performances. The concert | 
directed throughout by Mr. Nikisch without. 
For the next concert the programme is: 
veriure, ‘Richard ILI.,’ Volkmann; two movements 
fourth symphony (new), and 


BOSTON, Oct. 18th, 1890. 
With the opening of the Symphony concerts the sea- 
s0u for 1890-91 may be said to have fairly begun. A 


' glance around Music Hall on Friday afternoon or Satur. 
_day evening would secm to show that everyone has re- 
turned totown. Familiar faces were seen on all sides, 


and very often in nearly the same spots as atthe last 
series of concerts. Col. and Mrs. Higginson were the 
centre of attention, the more so when it was whispered 
that Mrs. Arthur Nikisch was their guest. The orches- 
tra look as familiar as possible. Mr. Kneisel has) 


‘grown somewhat stouter and Mr. Arkroyd somewhat | 
grayer. Mr. Lociiler and Mr. Adamowski have hardly 


chang<d since they firat came to Boston. They are atiil 


Mr. Nikisch Is 


that. His greeting from the audience was most cordial, | 
It was not possible to repeat the 
sensation of last year, when the hand of the new comer 
was felt in original and interesting ‘‘readings.” He is 
now av old story, and the audience hardly notice wheth- 
er he conducts with or without scores. They are sure 
that none of the compositions will become commonplace 
under Mr. Nikisch’s hands; he gives them a new and 
personal flavor. 
+ * * » an * ‘ * se 
The audience at the rehearsals is composed of pretty 


girls, fashionable women, a few musicians and ama- 


teurs, and a good'y number of club men. The atmos- 


phere is decidedly frivolous and not adapted toa proper 


comprehension of difficult music. 
certs the hall seems transformed—so different a char- 
acter does the audience give toit. Musicians, the best 


At the evening con- 


first movement | 


| 
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{ Boston affords, aré to be seen on allsides. The most 
_talented’of the amateurs and most diligent of the music 
students are on hand. Clever literary men and. many 
_Of the brightest of Boston’s bright women are apprecla- 
tive and attentive listeners. There is no doubt but that 


such an audience reflects upon the orchestra and causes | 


them to play their best; for this reason, the concerts are e npositi ms a sm eh nis 
to be done before an audience, capable of understand- | 


sure to be better than the rehearsals. Thereis solid work 


ing and enjoying it, therefore there Is much less tempta- 


tion to flirtation and frivolity, too often a fault indulged i, By “ Sona: % a beg 
ia 8 vf ptt si y" an ae piety 


in by first and second violins. 
* * ¥ * * r * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Codman brought their guest, | 


Mrs. Bryce, to the first concert. Mrs. Bryce, who was | 
Miss Ashton, isa pretty and stylish English girl. So 
many English women, who have been both frumpy and 


dowdy, have visited Boston, it is delightful to find 
that the wife of so distinguished a man is both young 
and attractive. Of course, Mrs. Bryce has been made 
much of by her American reJatives—of whom she has a 
large number. Her family Is connected with both the 
Walowrights and the Bradlees; so her Boston stay has 
been exceedingly pleasant. She was much admired at 
the Symphony concert, even by those who did not know 
who she was. 
i * y * a * « * 

The idea of making the first concert a memorial to 
O:to Dresel was a most worthy one. Few menin Bos- 
ton have done more for pure musical culture than did 
the late Mr. Dresel. His quiet life ot late years caused 


him to remain unknown to the ever growing musical 
public of Boston; but those within the circle of 
his influence realized how strong a guiding power was 
there. His love for Bach caused the formation of the 
Bach Club, over which he exercised his powers as or- 
ganizer and director. It was considered a great com- 
pliment to be invited to join the Bach Club, and many 


are the delightful hours and worthy was the ‘instruction | 


due to Mr. Dresel. Both Col. sigginson and Mr. 
Nikisch appreciated the man; Indeed, if report speaks 
true, it was due to words of Mr. Dresel that Col. Hic- 
ginson’s attention was turned to Mr. Nikisch when the 


founder of the Symphony concerts was looking about | 


for a successor at Mr. vreau 


: __,_.MUSIOAL MATTERS, 


* he Symphony ee ee i 


) ine of the Programme. 


>in ae of the Bostonians— 
mela Night Philharmonic 
Bergin Tonight—News 
Deamon and Gossip About 
oe it Events at Home and Abroad. 
fie me rival of Mr. Arthur Nikisch upon 
the: weer ne MY of his season’s labors as conductor 
_ of the | a m Symphony orehestra has made 
- Mus ic Ei It agamy # busy place for all associ- 
management of this great organ- 
he men of the orchestra were 


‘early In the week, and many | 


k have already been given to the 
of the opening programmes. 
takes very few changes in the 
the band since last season, and 
atl has his orchestra well in- 
wosand L to x te methods, and fully 
accomplish the best. results in 
1 returns to 

een of en- 


ough a) 
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; “Ruy 
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M dsummer Night’s D 


minor, ‘Academie Overture,” “Hungarian 
Dances. ef 
Raff—Symphony “Tm Waide” (in the 


‘Bias | 
brakma--Ormphionies D major and. E | 


woods). 


Berlioz—Symphony Fantastique. Overture, 
‘*Benevenuto Cellina.’’ 

Volkmann—Symphony D minor, Overture 
“Richard LIL.” 

Mozart—Jnpiter Symphony. 

Hayden—Symphonies D fea. and E flat 
major. 

Dvorak—Symphony D minor. Scherzo cap- 
priccioso D major. 

‘Liszt —‘*"Dante” (with chorus), , Tasso. 
“Mephisto Waltz,” “Rakoczy March.’’ 

Wagner—“Gotierdammerung, ” “Sieofried’s 
Rhine Journey,” “Morning Dawn,” ‘‘Terzett 
of the Rhine aughters, ” Neruneral March,”’ 
‘*Parsifal. Vorspiel’’ . and “Good Friday / 


| Spell,’ “Siegfried Idyll,” “Faust Overture.” | 
“Kaiser March,” Paris version of “Tann- | 


hauser,” 
Tschaikowsky—Symphonie, second and | 


‘third movements of fourth symphony, F | 


minor, serenade tor strings, C peegONs: “Romeo | 
and Juliet”? overture. 

Moszkowski—Suite in F major. | 

wo Fuchs—Serenade tor strings, D 
major. 

cherupent op beniersges overture, 

ae ak Sy thiphoay B flat. 
euberger—Variations on a theme of 

womdteree 

Goldmark—Overture, ‘‘Pr a 4 

Svendsen—“Carnival in aris. 

A. bruckner—''‘i'e Deum’ for ‘solo, chorus 
and orchestra. . 

Mr. Nikisch states that, in addition to the | 


above list, he has in contemplation the pro- | 
duction of several novelties by Saint-Saens, . 


Villers Stanford, Mackenzie and others, all 
going to make a most attractive outlook for 


_ the season’s concerts. He frankly admits the 


difficuity at present of securing solo artists 
suited to fill the demands of the symphony 


patrons, but anticipates being able to give sat- | 


isfaction in this*part of the concert scheme 
before the season is far advanced. Among 
the engagements of soloists now made are 
Mrs. Ciara Poole-King, Mr. bi eaty J. Winens 
Theodore Reichmann and Mr. E. A. 
dowel, and negotiations are pending welt 3 ne 
number of other singers und pianists. 
first public ene occurs next Friday are . 
ternoon, and, although every reserved seat 
eansie ar the auction, the entire upper bal- 
cony and all available, standing room will be 
free to holders of admission tickets, as usual. 
The first concert follows on Saturday even- 
ing, and for these occasions the programme 
wil be as follows: — 
Overture, “*Hebrides”’ eee eeeeeeenvee Mendelssohn 
Concerto for two violins. . (3 ek ok Bach 
essrs. Kneisel and Loeffler. 


Mes 
‘Symphony No.8 (Eroica).......-..-- Beethoven 


This programme has been selected to be 
played in memory of the late Otto 0 PEs 


—_—_—_— 
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‘aapieed 
‘this season by the Boston Symphony Orches- | conduct of Sydney. Smith’s friend, who y 


tra under the direction of Mr. Nikisch took 
place Saturday evening at Music Hall. The 
programme was as follows: 
Overture—“Fingal’s Cave” Mendelssohn 
| Concerto in D minor, for two violins and 
orchestra of strings........ - Bach 
Vivace. Largo. Finale (Allegro). 
denza by Hellmesberger (first time in 
these concerts). 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat, “‘Eroica”’ 
iso: 4:6 acare ee .eeeeee + - Beethoven 
This concert was dedicated to the memory 
of Otto Drese!l, who, as Mr. Dwight says in his 
| carefully considered sketch of the musician’s 
life and works, was not widely known. For | 
some time before his death he had lived in 
comparative retirement. He was seen at con- 


certs; he was deeply interested in the “Bach | 
Choir,” and at the rehearsals he gave golden | 


counsel to his singers. He was not before the 
public; he was not a public character: the 


tared to speak disrespectfully of the equate Or. 
‘But the contrapuntal conventionalities of po 


ty 
Us 
oe 


past are as toreign to modern ears as th 
bravura airs of Hiindel. ‘These men were 
great; they are still remembered in spite ie 
the conventionalities of their time. Music’ 
changes with each generation, for itis swb- 
jective. Ihe man of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries isnot the man of this. 
nervous age, with its. nervous diseases. The 


Bach of the concerto played Saturday evening 


is not the Bach of the “Passion,” the “Well 
Tempered Clavichord,” or the great composi-_ 
tions for the organ. 

‘The symphony as a whole was well played, 


* particularly the scherzo with its difficult horn 


passages. The liberties taken by the con-- 


ductor in the first movement can easily be de- 
fended on musical grounds. Richard Wagner 


has written a long “explanation” of this sym- 
phony, in which he has succeeded in “darken- 


careless concert-goer or the musician of the 


younger generation might then ask with 
reason why a Symphony concert should be de- 
voted to his memorv. 
The peculiar influence he exerted can only 
be appreciated by those who knew him well. 
The public at large, even the so-called musical 
| public, conld not understand it. The reveren- 
tial attention paid to the composer’s text, the 
| consideration of the proper reading of an an- 
tique avpoggiatura, the proper beginning of 
| an eighteenth century  trill—what are 
these to your ordinary lover of music 
| who applauds a vyirtuoso, although he 
may violate all rules, all traditions. 
The virtuoso startles the town, he bewilders 
the judgment, but only for an hour: if’ he 
exerts a real influence upon his hearers so that 
they are incited toimitate him. it is often to 
music’s disadvantage. Mr. Dresel cared not 
for the applause of the crowd, for the fleeting 


though he had said with Walt Whitman, 
‘Let who may exalt or startle or fascinate or 


soothe, | will have purposes as health or heat | 


or snow has and be as regardless of observa- 
tion.” So he served his artand his city and 
well deserved the tribute paia his memory. 
The programme chosen for the occasioi was 
in nowise remarkable—it was a cut-and-dried, 


conventional obituary. In the Mendelssohn | 


overture Mr, Nikisch tried to gain effects by a 
novel reading of familiar passages: thé com- 
position, as a whole, lost thereby insymmetry, 
and it resembled more a potpourl than a co- 
herent, well-proportioned work. The opening 
pages, on account of the slowness of the move- 
ment, became almost monotonous. 
The concerto of Bach for two violins and 
| string orchestra was exceedingly well played by 
the soloists, Messrs. Kueisel and Loeffler. Tie 
concerto itself, with the exception of the 
charming largo and Reilmesherger’ 8s skilfully 
constructed cadenza, is tedious. Counterpoint 
is only interesting when the art with which it 
is. written is concealed. Endless chains of 
'passages in imitation soon become weari- 
some unless the attention 1s called away 
from the mere technical cunning of the 


ing counsel by words.” Such music as the 
“Heroic” symphony does not require explana- 


_ tion, and Wagner’s attempt to explain what. 


Beethoven meant is about as happy as that of ° 
the New York theatre manager who, about } 
twenty vears ago, “illustrated” the Pastoral | 
Symphony by ballet girls and a real wheel- 
barrow. Hanslick said with truth that the real 


“hero” of the “Heroic Symphony” Was | 


Beethoven himself, and he is right in 
calling attention to the fact that this sym- 


phony as a whole does not express the heroi¢— 
character as nobly as the C minor or the 


“Egmont” overture, in spite of its original 
dedication to Bonaparte. Let the reader of 
Wagner's description of the fourth movement 
note the fact that the varied theme of this 
movement was taken note for note from his 
ballet music to **Promotheus,’’ and it also 
appears in his ‘contra dances’; what becomes 


of Wagner’s description o| the theme “as. 


ee 


representing a tirm, manly individuality, sur- 
rounded by all the softer and tenderer emo-- 


tions,’’ etc., ad nauseam ? 


Mr. Nikisch should moderate the rage of his - 
fell drummer. in a well-bal-nced orchestra 


. | ettledrums should not always force | 
reputation of 'a popular soloist. It was as. ne" y 


themselves upon the ear, nor should the per- | 


sonality of the OLN be the subject of general - 
comment, Puitie HALE. — 


——Mrs. Nikisch was the central figure of” 
interest at the Symphony rehearsal Friday 
afternoon, it being her first public appear- 
ance since her arrival in America. ae 
came in with Mrs. H. L. Higginson, and sat 
completely absorbed in the music through- 
out the concert. She is a very pretty young 
woman of medium stature, and a slender. 
almost girlish, figure. Her nee and | yes 
are dark, although she is not disti nooks a 


_brunette. Her face is full ‘of Bwee y 
‘and intelligence. She was very. ‘simply: bat 


tastefully dressed in black, with a sm 
black hat trimmed with violets york gray 
feather boa. Mrs. Nikisch has a beauti 
soprano voice, which will be heard ‘th 18 


frst time in this country at one | 


Kneisel quartet concerts. She sang on the 
steamer coming over for th benefit 
of some charity, Mr. Nikisch playing her 


accompaniments, and the passer 
in raptures over her voice. Ry 
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Boston affords, are to be seen on allsides. The most 
talented of the amateurs and most diligent of the music 
students are on hand. Clever Iterary men and many 
of the brightest of Boston’s bright women are apprecia- 
tive and attentive listeners. There is no doubt but that 
such an audience reflects upon the orchestra and causes 
them to play their best; for this reason, the concerts are 
sure to be better than the rehearsals. Thereis solid work 
to be done before an audience, capable of understand- 
ing and enjoying it, therefore there 1s much less tempta- 
tion to flirtation and frivolity, too often a fault indulged 
in by first and second violins. 
* * 4 Ss A K + + 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Codman brought their guest, 

Mrs. Bryce, to the first concert. 


Mrs. Bryce, who was | 


Miss Ashton, isa pretty and etylish English girl. So| 


many English women, who have been both frumpy and 


dowdy, have visited Boston, it is delightful to find 
that the wile of so distinguished a man is both young 
and attractive. Of course, Mrs. 


Bryce has been made | 


much of by her American relatives—of whom she bas a } 


large number. 
Watowrights and the Bradlees; so her Boston stay has 


Her family Is connected with both the |} 


been exceedingly pleasant. She was much admired at } 


the Symphony concert, even by those who did not know 
who she was. 


% * # + * * « 


. | 
The idea of making the first concert a memorial to 


ito Dresel was a most worthy one. Few menin Bos- 
ton have done more for pure musical culture than did 
the late Mr. Dresel. His quict life ot late years caused 


him to remain unknown to the ever growing musical 
public of Boston; but those within 
his influence realized how strong a guiding power was 
there. 
| Bach Club, over which he exercised his powers as or- 
| ganizer and director. It was considered a great com- 
pliment to be invited to join the Bach Club, and many 
are the delightful hours and worthy was the instruction 
due to Mr. Dresel. Both Col. isiggingon and Mr. 
Nikisch appreciated the man; Indeed, if report speaks | 
true, it was due to words of Mr. Dresel that Col. 
ginson’ 8 attention was turned to Mr. Nikisch when the | 
founder of the Symphony concerts was looklag about 
for a successor ek Mr. Peeene. 
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__ MUSICAL MATTERS, . 


Gu- s/G0 


the circle of | 


His love for Bach caused the formation of the | 


Hic. 


i. Symphony Concerts---Out- 


line of the Programme. 


‘Mast Appearances of the Bostonians— | 
| The Sunday Night Philharmonic 


Concerts Begin Tonizht-News 


Notes, Comment and Gossip About 
Ourrent Events at Home and Abroad. 


The arrival of Mr. Arthur Nikisch upon 
the scene of his season’s labors as conductor 

| Of the Boston Symphony orehestra has made 
Music Hall agai a busy place for all associ- 
ated in the management of this great organ- 
ization. The men of the orchestra were 
called together early in the week, and many 
hours of work have already been given to the 
“preparation of the opening programmes. 
There have been very few changes in the 
; make-up of the band since last season, and 
$0 the conductor has his orchestra well in- 
formed in regard to his methods, and fully 
prepared to accomplish the best results in 


their season’s work. Mr. Nikisen returns to | 


“his duties in the best of health, fuil of en- 
‘siasm, and well informed as to the de- 


ai a, colby i tig 
“kind st to fornith: pe following: list “of 


a 


compositions as making the basis of the sea-" 
son’s concert scheme: — Peel; 


' Bethoven—Symphonies Nos, 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 
Dervish 
the “Ruins of Athens.” 

Sehuman—Symphonies 
major. Music to “Manfred.” 

Schubert—Symphonies C major ana the 
unfinished, 

Mendelssohn— Scotch symphony. 
to ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 


Music 
Overture 


."Ruy Blas.” 


Brahms—Symphonies D major and E 
minor, ‘“‘Academic Overture,’ “Hungarian 


Dances,” 

Raff—Symphony “Im Walde’’ 
woods). 

Kerlioz—Symphony Fantastique. 
**Benevenuto Cellina.”’ 

Volkmann—Symphony D minor, 


Richard 111.” 
Mozart—Jnpiter Symphony. 


Overture, 


Overture 


Hayden—Symphouies D maj. and E flat | 


major. 

Dvorak—Symphony D minor. 
priccioso D major. 

Liszt —‘*Dante” (with chorus), 
“Mephisto Waltz,” **Rakoczy March.”’ 

Wagner—"Gotierdammerung,” ‘*Siegiried’s 


Scherzo cap- 


Tasso. 


Rhine Journey,” “Morning Dawn,” “Terzett | 
, of the Rhine Daughters, » «Funeral March,” | 
“Good Friday 
$Spell,’’ “Siegfried Idyll,” ‘Faust of Tan Po 
*Tanph- 


‘*Parsifal Vorspiel’’ and 


“Kaiser March,” Paris version of 
hauser,”’ 

Tschaikowsky—Symphonie, second 
third movements of fourth symphony, EF 
minor, serenade tor strings, C major, ‘homeo 
and Juliet” overture. 

Moszkowski—Suite in F major. 

Robert Fuchs—Serenade tor 
major. 

Cherubini—Abenierages overture, 

ah pedro —Symphouv B flat. 

KR. Heuberger—Variations on a theme of 

Schubert’s. 

Goldmark—Overture, ‘Prometheus. +4 

Svendsen—“Carnival in Paris.” 

A. Bruckner—"‘ie Deum” for solo, chorus 
und orchestra. 

Mr. Nikisch states that, in addition to the 


strings, D 


above list, he has in contemplation the pro-— 


duction of several novelties by Saint-Saens, 
Villers Stanford, Mackenzie and others, all 
going to make a most attractive outlook for 
the season’s concerts. He frankly admits the 
difficulty at present of securing solo artists 
suited to fill the demands of the svmphony 
patrons, but anticipates being able fo give sat- 
isfaction in thisspart of the concert scheme 
before the season is far advanced. Among 
the engagements of soloists now made are 
Mrs. Clara Poole-King, Mr. William J. Winch, 
Theodore Reichmann and Mr. E. A. Mac- 
dowel, and negotiations are pending with a 
number of other singers and pianists. The 
first public rehearsal - occurs next Friday at- 
ternoon, and, although every reserved seat 
Was sold at the auction, the entire upper bal- 
cony and all available standing room will be 
free to holders of admission tickets, as usual. 
The first concert follows on Saturday evel- 
ing, and for these occasions the programme 
Willi be as follows: 

Overture, “Hebrides”... ccc eee 
Concerto fortwo violins 

Messrs. Kneisel and age ah 
Symphony No.8 (Eroica). Beethoven 


This programme has ‘been selected to ve 
played in memory of the late Otto UDresel, 


.»- Mendelssohn 


ene 5 att Pa 


Chorus and Priests. Maren from ; 
D minor and C. 


(in the | 


and | 


ian eighteenth 
| these 


, herent, well-proportioned work. 
| pages, on account of the slowness of the move- 


concerto itself, 
| Charming largo and Heilmesberger’s 
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FIRST SYMPHONY eeu’ 
The first of the series of concerts to be given 


this season by the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
Nikisch took | 


tra under the direction of Mr. 
place Saturday evening at Music Hall. 
| programme was as follows: 


— Overture—“Fingal’s Cave’ Mendelssohn 
Concerto in D minor, for iwo violins and 
orchestra of strings. . Bach 
Vivace. Largo. Finale (Allegro). Ca- 
denza by Hellmesberger (first time in 


these concerts). WPT 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat, *‘Eroica”’ 
-+e+--Beethoven 


This concert was dedicated to the memory 
of Otto Dresel, who, as Mr. Dwight says in his 
carefully considered sketch of the musician’s 
life and works, was not widely known. 
some titine before his death he had lived in 

comparative retirement. He was seen at con- 
certs; he was deeply interested in the ‘Bach 
Choir,” and at the rehearsals he gave golden 
counsel to his singers. He was not before the 
public; he was not a public character: the 
careless concert-goer or the musician of the 
younger generation might then ask with 
reason why a Symphony concert should be de- 

| voted to his memory. 

The peculiar influence he exerted can only 
be appreciated by those who knew him well. 
The public at large, even the so-called musical 
public, conld not understand it. The reveren- 
| tial attention paid to the composer’s text, the 


The 


| consideration of the proper reading of an an- 


tique avpoggiatura, the proper beginning of 
centurv trill—what are 
to your ordinary lover of music 
“who applauds a_ virtuoso, althoueh he 
may violate all rules, all traditions. 
The virtuoso startles the town, he bewilders 
the judgment, but only for an hour: if he 
exerts a real intluence upon his hearers so that 
they are incited toimitate him. itis often to 
music’s disadvantage. Mr. Dresel cared not 


for theapplause of the crowd, for the fleeting 


reputation of a popular soloist. It was as 
though he had said with Walt Whitman, 
Let who may exalt or startle or fascinate or 


soothe, | will have purposes as health or heat | 


or snow has and be as regardless of observa- 
tion.”’ 


The programme chosen for the occasion was 
in noOwWise remarkable—it was a cut-and-dried, 
conventional obituary. In the Mendelssohn 
overture Mr. Nikisch tried to gain effects by a 
novel reading of familiar passages: thé com- 
position, aS a Whole, lost thereby insymmetry, 

and it resembled more a potpourri than a co- 
The opening 


ment, became almost monotonous. 
The concerto of Bach for two violins and 
String orchestra was exceedingly wel] played by 
the soloists, Messrs. Kueisel and Loefiler. The 
with the exception of the 
skilfully 
constructed cadenza, is tedious. Counterpoint 
is only interesting when the art with which it 
18 written is concealed. Endless chains of 
_ passages in imitation soon become weari- 
Some unless the attention 1s called away 
'from the mere technical cunning 


~ 5 ) Tempered Clavichord,” 
For | 


So he served his art and his city and |! 
| Well deserved the tribute paid his memory. 


j out the concert. 


of the | 


Sid 
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ous sway. and to even hint at: 


the fact that the great masters were not always 
inspired seems to some as blasphemous as the 
conduct of Sydney Smith’s friend, who yven- 
tured to speak disrespectfully of the equator, 
But the contrapuntal conventionalities of the 
past are as toreign to modern ears as the 
bravura airs of Hindel. ‘These men were 
great; they are still remembered in spite of 
the conventionalities of their time. Music 
changes with each generation, for it is swh- 
jective. ‘lhe man 
eighteenth centuries is not the man of this 
nervous age, with its nervous diseases. The 
Bach of the concerto played Saturday evening 
is notthe Bach of the “Passion,” the "Well 
or the great composi- 
tions for the organ. 

‘The symphony as a whole was well played, 


‘ particularly the scherzo with its difficult horn 
_ passages. 
| ductor in the first movement can easily be de- 
| fended on musical grounds. 
' has written a long * “explanation” 


The liberties taken by the con- 
Richard Wagner 
of this sym- 
phony, in which he has succeeded in “darken- 
Ing counsel by words.” Such music as the 

“Heroic” sv mphony does not require explana- 


tion, and Wagner’s attempt to explain what 
beethoven meant 1s about aS happy as that of | 
theatre manacer who, about | 
“iliustrated”’ the Pastoral | 


the New York 
twenty vears ago, 
Symphony by ballet girls and a real wheel- 


b: ArrOW. Hanslick said with truth that the real | 


“hero” of the “Heroic Symphony” was 
Beethoven himself, and he is right in 
calling attention to the fact that this sym- 
phony as a whole does not express the heroic 
character as nobly as the C minor or the 
“Egmont” overture, in spite of its original 
dedication to Bonaparte. Let the reader of 


Wagner's description of the fourth movement | 


note the fact that the varied theme of this 
movement was taken note for note from his 
ballet music to **Promotheus,’’ 
appears in his ‘contra dances’; what becomes 
of Wagner’s description ot the theme “as 
representing @ tirm, manly individuality, sur- 
rounded by all the softer and tenderer emo- 
tions,’”’ etc., dd nauseam. 


Mr. Nikisch should moderate the rage of his” 


tell drummer. in a well-bal«nced orchestra 
the kettledrums should not always force 
themselves upon the ear, nor shoula the per- 
sonality of the player be the subject of general 
comment, PuiILtie HALE. 


——Mrs. Nikisch was the central figure of 
interest at the Symphony rehearsal Friday 
afternoon, it being her first public appear- 
ance since her arrival in America. She 
came in with Mrs. H. L. Higginson, and sat 
completely absorbed in the music through- ; 
She is a very pretty young 
woman of medium stature, and a slender, | 
almost girlish, figure. Her hair and eyes 
are dark, although she is not distinctly a 
brunette. Her face is full of sweetness 


‘and intelligence. She was very simply but 


tastefully dressed in black, with a small 
black hat trimmed with violets and a gray 
feather boa. Mrs. Nikisch has a beautiful 
soprano voice, Which will be heard for the 
first time in this country at one of the 
lXneisel quartet concerts. She sang on the 
steamer Lahn coming over for the benefit 
of some charity, Mr. Nikisch playing her 
accompaniments, and the passengers were — 


in raptures over her yoice. 


of the seventeenth and 


and it also | 


be - 
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cert Schemes—News Notes and Gossip 
is’ About Hume and Foreign Events. 
The 10th season of the concerts by the Los- 
‘ton Symphony orchestra was duly begun at | 
‘Music Hall last evening, and again the well 
filled auditorium proved the strong hold 
‘Whese events have upon the Roston public of | 
‘Voday. AS aimatter of record it may be well | 


‘to re-state the fact that every seat in the hall, jy 


tor the eutire season of public rehearsals and 
‘@oncerts by this organization has been sold | 
at the auction sale, or at the box office, so 
‘that the hiehest point of financial success for | 
‘the enterprise has been reached. With the | 
‘foncert of last evening Mr. Arthur Nikisch 
‘Degan his second season as conductor of the 
‘Orchestra, and nis entrance to take direction 
Of the evening’s programme called out a dem- 
“Onstration iv his honor that proved beyond 
"uestion his popularity with the patrons of 
‘these concerts, His greeting was a well mer- 
‘ted tribute to the man who has so thoroughly 


Adentified himself with the interests of this 
/Poston institution, and the courteous wel- 
“Come was pa ticipated in by the musicians 
BS Wellas the audience. In addition to the 
formal papeting thus extended, Mr. Nikisch 
receive ap elegant floral gif, in which his 
Mational colors found prominence. 
', fhe desire, onthe part of the founder of 
The orchestra as well as of its conductor, to 
‘pay a tribute of respect tothe memory of M r. 
Wto Dresel, who was a warm personal friend 
‘Of both these leaders in the Boston orchestra 
enterprise, caused the selection of a pro- 
#tamme which hardly suited the occasion of 
~—BUCr -@ musical reunion, but the graclous 
“Setion in thus honoring such a champion of 
ause of good iiusic, can but be com- 
“mended, however inappr: priate a time was 
@hosen for this event. A friendly had added 
@ beatiful tribute tothe memory of Mr. Dresel 
"By a floral decoration of the conductor’s 
>) fhe programme book contained an admir- 
(Bore eulogy of the deceased, written by his 
ehiend and admirer, Mr. John 8. Dwight, and | 
‘NS 3timate of Mr. Dresel is worthy beiug | 
wevees In © -nnection. with this record of the | 
‘@veving’s event. | 
4. Ot resei, says Mr. Dwight, although he | 
Mad his home amoung us almost 40 years, was 
Mot widely known, He was understood by 
Wery few. He was a man of genius. His de- 
fon was to truth, to purity in art, to its 
‘@Qivin ls. He cared tot much for.popu- 
. vy or fame. He sou-ht the approbation | 
@f his own artis'ic conscience. He was un- | 
Pemsn and disiiterested in the intensity of | 
b ASP ation and his Striving after his ideal, 
Sill. in music became occupied more aud 
Ore With the music of those masters who 
a the natnre of the case, never were and 
yer Can be popular. Especially his love of 
ach and Hiundel grew year by yer more 
ung and more satisfying’ and he | 
} 


~~ 
¥ 


8 dove more than any one else 
To to make others share it, always 
‘ming in a privave. unprofessing way. | 


the 
ut eq 


music-lovers are .aware. He shrank from 


publicity and al self-adve:tisement. His . 


work, his influence, was more and more con- 
finea to private select circles. He did not 
crave a pubiic. 

The selections made for the evening were 
Mendels ohn’s overiure, “Fingall’s Cave’; 
Bacel)’s concerto in D minor tor two violins 
and orchestra of strings, and Beethoven's 
ByD phony No. 8 in E flat, *“Eroica,”’ all ot 
which were favorite compositions with Mr. 
Dr-esel. Lhe beauiies of the Meucelssohn 


| O’verture found a brilliant interpretation in 


he reading given by Mr. Nikisch, and all the 
strong contrasts were hei'htened with 
artistic results under tis euidance. The 
Bach concerto is au unfamiliar work, which, 
Owever, shows the finest skill of this great 
masier in all its muvements, the second of 
which, the “largor,” being a veritable musi- 
cal gem, in which the two solo violins are 


| Made more pron inent than-in the opening 


“vivace” and final “allegro,’ the strings 
of the orchestra being used merely 
to supply the accompaniment. The _ solo 
eres were plaved by Mr. Fraiz Kneisel ana 

r. O. M, Loeffler, both of whom brought to 
this portion of ihe evenipeg’s work their most 


cevoted and artistic efforts, giving a delight- | 


fui heariug of the graceful movements. The 
great “‘Eroica” has rarely had a more satis- 
tying performance than that given it last even- 
ing, and the audience was quick to appreciate 
at the good poluts made by Mr. Nikisch ip his 
reading of this grand composition. For the 
concert of next Saturday evening the pro- 
gramme will inelude Volkmann’s overture, 
**Richard III.,” the second and third move- 
ments from Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 
4,in F (first time in Boston), Brahms’ sym- 
Phusy No. 2, in D major, and an aria and 
s0ngs by Mr. Theodor Reicumann. 


——The first Symphony rehearsal, Friday 
afternoon, was a crush. As early as 11 
o’clock women began to gather at the Ham- 
ilton pl. entrance, and by the time the doors 
were opened the crowd was prodigious, so 
that at 2 o’clock the sale of entrance tickets 


had to bestopped. A bevy of girls sat on | 
the stairs outside the hall, glad to be able to | 


hear the music, even there. Among the 
many faithful patrons, season ticket hold- 
ers, who were in their seats were: Mrs. H. 
L, Higginson, Mrs. Louis Agassiz and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. C. P. Curtis, Mr. Curtis, Miss Emma 


Carey, Mrs, C. H. Minot with Mr. and Mrs. | 
I’. I, Amory, Mrs, Seth Sprague and herson, | 


Dr. Richard Sprague, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 


Hooper, the Misses Stackpole, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Edmund Dwight, Mr.John 8.Dwight,Mr.and ) 


Mrs, Franz Zerrahn, Mrs. W. Sigourney Otis, 
Miss Elise West, Dr. George Shattuck, Mrs. 
Shattuck and daughter, Mr. Edward Jack. 
son, Mr, Clayton Johns, Mrs. Barthold 
Schlesinger and daughters, Mrs. Mat- 
thew Luce, Miss Gretchen Osgood, the 
Misses Ames, Mrs, Royal E. Rob- 
bins, Mrs. Charles Fairchild and daughters, 
Rey. Father Bodfish, Dr. and Mrs. H.C. 
Angell, Mr. B. W. Crowninshield, Mr. George 
Nickerson, Mrs. Henry A. Rice, Jr., and 
daughter and Prof. Whitney of Harvard. 
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easily followed as 
| through the different instruments. 
| gether, a fine beginning of what promises 
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The Symphony Concert Season Opened= | 


A) Drasel Memorial: 


The orchestral season began Satarday > 
évening with a memorial service, for the 
funeral march of the symphony and the > 
| Sible, at least 


Bach concerto were upon the list as re- 
minders of the death of that 
stanch Baeh_ warrior, 
recently passed away from us—Otto 
Dresel. The concert began with an over- 
ture, not the famous ‘‘iediecation of the 
House’ with which Mr. Henschel used 
regularly to usher in ths musical 
season, but that most spontaneous 
of compositions, Mendelssohn’s 
gals Cave,’’ the first 20 bars of which he 
wrote on the spot pictured, ia full orches- 
tral score, and sent to his sister these 


measures containing the famous wave fig- 


ure which is the foundation of the work. 
This figure lost nething in the perform- 
ance; it was shaded to perfection, and the 
parts were se well balanced that it was 


Alto- 


to be a very interesting season. 

The most delightful number of the pro- 
gramme was Bach’s concerto for two 
violins and orchestra, although it is possi- 
ble that some parts of it soared over the 
heads ot some of the auditors, and were 
callously received. It will be a good 
thing if Bach’s works are frequently heard 


in the programmes, for, although the 
breadth of a modern grand orchestra is 
not precisely what the sedate composer 
had in mind when he created his con- 
certos, there » is as much bias 
in the matter of Each as in the 
appreciation of Wagner. Many 
Bach en faith, as part of a creed, 
and aré realy to swear by any work to which 
his name is appended, event it bore them to 
death. Others push him aside to make room 
for modern musical passion. As a matter of 
fact, there is not @ Wagnerian progression so 
audacious but that it has been anticipated by 
the ancient composer. The Beethoven anec- 
dote relative to consecutive fifths (“I allow 
them!) might as fittin tly be told of Bach, and 
anything bolder than the progression of the 
leading tone to the tonie below, as in “My 
heart ever faithtul” Cannot be found in 
modera scores, The violin concerto thas 
Was siven at this concert is as rich in modula- 
tion, in play of faney and in melody, as any 
Work of the present, althouch the shape does not 
appeal as effectively tothe auditor as thesonata- 
forms aiterwards used by Beethoven and 
Yanms. If we could only think polvypkonically 
nowadays we would he ale to give Bach his 
due credit of melody, but as Hauptmann ex- 
pressed it, our music has become vertical, and 
we can no longer appreciate ail the 
beauty of the hori’ontal treatment, 
it would '@ = difficult to imavine 
anything more beautiful than the slow 
Movement of this concerto. The performance of 
his was something long to be remembered, 
Two better artists for this kind of work than 
Mr. Franz Kneisel and Mr. C, M. Loeffler could 
Lot have been chosen. it is impossible to speak 
O. One apart from the other. Here, if ever, the 
par nobile sratrum principle must be applied, 
and surely both of them may take delight in the 
lact that they have worthily celebrated the 
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movement, at the end of the development where 
the horn eaters with its false harmony, Mr. | 
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almost inaudible point, and allowed the horn te | 
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fect more prominent than this, and spite of the 
ecstacies of Sir George Grove, there are those 
who still think the phrase a blemish rather than 
The funeral march could per- 
haps have borne more of tenderness, but re- 


dominate the 


was atrifie of lregularity here or thers, it was 
no more thin could heve been expected in a 
The oboe Was very effective in 
lt is interesting to 
note the sparing use of the former instrument: it 


isa weeping woman, but Beethoven regarded 


Such a Nicbe a little askance, as Tiiackeray did 
his lachrymose heroines, and causes the inascu- 


line grie: of the cello to come to the foreground 


right speedily. 

The scherso was very crisply played, espect- 
allv in the trio, where the turee horns did ex- 
cellent work. The movemen: is practically the 
first scherzo ever written, for the scherzo of the 
second symphony las all the fiavor of the 
minuet schoel avout it (the minue: of the first 
sympliony is more of @ scherzo), but in this the 
chatiering hilarity of the true scierzo is present, 
and it,as herlioz suvves's, it represenis the 
flippaney of a careless world, forgetting its | 
hero, the clash of swords ‘is not altoyether ap- | 
sent irom it either. : 

The finale is also of especial interest im the 
history of form, ior it was the first attempt to 
do away with the joviality of the old symphonie 


- ending, which was @ weak heritage from tie_ 
- Gigue whic: ended the old Suite, and the use 


of grand variations asa counterpoise to the de- | 
movement, also began | 
with this work. The drummer again gave evi- | 
cence that he was determined to tully earn his | 
salary, buton the whole the mo,ement was 
creditable enouxh for the besinning of tie 
seasou. Mr. Nixiseh was cordially welcomed | 
beih with plaudits aud ilowers. 
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At the public rehearsal of the Sono Orchistia: Fri- 
ay, P. M., there was such arush that the sale of admission 
tickets had to be stopped a half hour before the rehearsal 


At the concert Saturday evening there was another very tull 
house, and, judged by its brilliant appearance, the wealth 
and fashion of Boston’s four hundred were well represented, 

Mr. Nikisch’s stand was trimmed with green leaves, wit) | 
white satin or — interspersed, A chair stood beside it, 
filled with ferns, to represent, we 


of the late Otto Dressel. 


presume, the vacant seat i 


Mr, Nikisch was received with considerable warmth when| 
he made his appearance, for whatever may be said concerning | 
his musical abilities, he is a popular man here, Every move- 
ment of body and baton was studied and exact, witha pain. 
ful, anticipated designof its producing the fullest effect on ) 
the audience. So the moments of suspense before giving the§ 
signal to commence were observed with wonder, curiosity 


#andamazement. This apparent absent- mindedness of the f 
! conductor was watched with as much curiosity by the orches- | 
'traas audience. Even the handsome Kneisel, after looking | 


up to the posing conductor seven different times, had to use 
a suppressed smile at the statue-like apparition before him 
Well, the overture, all things con- 
sidered, was well played. The concerto for two violins, 
played by Kneiseland Loeffler, while artistically well done, 
were as dry and uninteresting to most of the audience as any- 


on the conductor’s box. 


thing could well be. 


Thereis plenty of form in this music of Bach’s, but form 
tor grammatical construction can’t make music without some | 
accompanying melody, and this element is lacking. If we 
performers had been screened, we venture the opinion thal 
no applause would have greeted the conclusion of this piece 
of sawing monotony. The Eroica symphony, E flat, No. 3; 
Beethoven, was unevenly played. Mr. Nikisch took many 
}j liberties with the éempz, but as he is an interprative power 
within himself, we will not take the time or trouble to argué 
the case. The tradition how this great master’s works should 
be performed is fast dying out, and is being modernized, 
we presume, to suit the times. 
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Thomas’s orchestras, succeeding the 
famed poseur, Xaver Reiter. A new 


‘Fine Performances by the Orchestra, || *ympani player takes Mr. Simpson’s 


The Audiences. joined to a flourish, which shall have its 


proper recognition later. There was one 


ist 

a! Bs 

_  Paragraphs—Nuggets. 
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goers knew his face; for a leader of 
The scenes attending the opening of the orchestra, whilom agent of the Ger 
Py ) 4 manias, organizer and promoter, he has 
oe eerson of symphony concerts for | been an active factor in the musical life 
1890-91 did not differ materially from Of tle city, Tha dent srnaenotene wae: 
‘those which have marked the inaugura- ea wu bie elias oe men Cave,” sagt 

5; ue | ; L ssohn—Overture, n ve,’ 

Be mn. of previous seasons by our orchestra. Bach—Concerto in D minor for two violins and 

orchestra of strings. . 


7 Cadenza by Hellmesberger. 
Ber ting the feminine element of the best (First time in these concerts.) 
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There was the same crowded hall on Fri- 


day afternoon, a lovely audience, repre- 


place; the new man has a mighty beat | 


Mie s figure missing: ‘‘Nichols’’—we do not’ 
‘Second Philharmonic Concert. || yse the expression inconsiderately—was | 
: | withdrawn because of pbysical infirmity. 
| More than one generation of concert- 


'@yening came, as usual, the men with The violinists were Messrs. Franz 


Pk tha : f 
i méir wives and daughters, the musicians } Kneisel:-and ©. M. Loeffler. This con- 


and the critics, in numbers far in ‘extent | cert became a tribute to the memory of | 
of the seating capacity of the room. Mr. | Otto Dresel, and the programme was 
Nil sch was heartily, even enthusiastic- | chosen in accordance; a further memo- : 


al y, greeted on both occasions; the audi- | rial to the deceased musician was the 


‘ences were glad to reassemble for the | sympathetic article contributed to the 
“ten hh year and, as was the case with | programme-book by John S. Dwight, 


“most of their number, for the tenth time, | This should be borne in mind by critics 
te ) enjoy what, through the patient labor : of the first concert of the season. The 
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; if ye: 's, has become as fine, mobile, and || programme Mr. Nikisch had selected 
aPoving interpretations as it is possible | before the course of events caused a 


ear from any orchestra in the world. | change is: Symphony in D, Haydn; “A 
@0 ole “seanned their neighbors, and | Faust Overture,’ Wagner: Symphony ‘in 
‘tt Manifest approval in most cases, | C, No. 9, Schubert. The playing of the 
“The attachment naturally formed for | orchestra was so generally fine that one 
‘@ Certain position leads regular patrons | could scarcely believe the band had been 

ir after year to secure about | together but ten days since the summer 
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the } same. positions, so the habitue of | interim; there were some features of the — 


‘Bither the Friday rehearsal or the Satur- | performance of the symphony notably 
‘day concert is usually to be located with | well executed, with a sureness of attack 
'@ase. This is especially the case with | and care in dynamic expression equalling 
16 evening audience, which numbers | the best moments in the history of 
‘the'real connoisseurs of the town. “The the organization, The symphony 
of hrone” in. the second gallery has been was nobly interpreted. It is true Mr. 
‘Moved from the left to the right side, Nikisch read some passages differ- 
/where its habitual occupants with their ently than his predecessors, but they 


‘full scores can always be found. But | were all enobled by his touch. The 
apa Dwight beams as usual from the | funeral march was most impressive, we 
™m ddie of the left side of the first gallery, | do not. recall a performance of greater 
Which section, more particularly the | breadth. The gayety of the scherzo and 
Tight side, boasts a galaxy of savants. | the power and freedom belonging to last 
Most of the critics are, as usual, near a | movement were not. wanting in the per- 


‘door, which in some cases is used when | formance. As to tonality the voice of 
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whe programme is too musty, and in | this orchestra is more musical than ever; | 


/Ovhers, sad to say, when it teems with | the strings area faultless unit in tone 
4 aresh youth of the modern set’ of | and movement; the wood-wind offers 
ters,—impulsive, warm-blooded fel- | little to criticize; the horns, owing to the 
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proper bala&ce while his Delsartian | 


motions made him on more than one 


occasion an object of too particular in- 


terest. 

The archaic piece by Bach was very 
well played by the two artists named. 
The middle movement has melodic inter- 


unvital to interest. The cadenza is a 
good piece of writing; Bachish in spirit 
and musicianly. The players were 


est, but, as a whole, the concerto is too | 


warmly applauded. The programme for | 


the second rehearsal and concert will in- 
clude Volkmann’s overture, ‘‘Richard 


IIl..”? the second and third movements . 


from Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 4, 
(first time in Boston,) Brahms’s sym- 
phony No. 2 in D major, and an aria and 
songs by Mr. Theodor Reichmann, 


Audiences en masse this season look 
very gay, forno girl who. has any sort of 
eye for picturesqueness fails to wear a 
liberty searf.. I noticedthe pretty effect, 
particularly at the Symphony rehearsal 
where nearly every brunette was set. off 
by a red or yellow liberty, and the fetch- 


ing shades of pink made the fair fairer, 


i xe 
Mr. Symphony-Concert-Manager Ellis, 
if you are the responsible person, why 
in the world do you print it F. Mendels- 
sohn, J. S. Bach and L. v. Beethoven? 
Not only is there no need for the initials, 
but they sound decidedly shoppy and pe- 


_dantic, Thereis a J. S. Bach & Co., 


boot and shoe dealers, I believe: very ex- 
cellent merehants no doubt; but why ad- 


_Vvertise them in your Symphony pro- 


gramme? 
* x 

A sympathetic young creature ex- 
claimed yesterday at the rehearsal: ‘‘[ 
Should think those double basses would 
be awfully tired standing so long.’? Why, 
they don’t stand, my dear; I guess your 
lorgnette is short focus. 

* 

It’s worth going to the Symphony con- 
certs to see the antics of the new kettle- | 
drum player. But, by George, there’s | 
method in his madness. 


| 
r | ok | 
Mr. Hackerbarth, the new first horn, | 
plays very well, but we Shall never have | 


another Xavier Reiter, 


_ We have often wondered, sitting in a concert 
| room, whether there is not, after all, some truth 
_ In the trite maxim, ‘“‘Where ignorance is bliss 
| *tis folly to be wise.” We even envy musical | 
| ignorance in others, and take comfort in our 
| own, and think What a pity to disturbit!. A 
child in its igriorance sees and hears simply, 
frankly, without prepossession, unsophisticated © 
and unpuzzled by any pamphlet technical anal. 
ysis, whether of the scene, the picture or the 
Symphony. Is not such ignorance bliss? “Ex- 
cept ye be as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” N 0, nor into the 
sphere of beauty and of art. The listener at a 
, Symphony or chamber concert who sits and 
drinks the music in, quite innocent of all the - 
technicalities, the grammar and the school 
- analysis of the mere formal structure of a 
piece, who cares not to see its skeleton, can 
he not feel and absorb into his soul its 
beauty, its nobility and grandeur? What an 
_ advantage it is, upon the whole, to listen to 
a thing simply, unpreoccupied by the anxious — 
effort of trying to find in the complex 
tone-web what we are told we must find, by | 
watching, while the work goes On, to keep hold | 
of the thread of correspondence between what 
we hear and what is given us to read in some. 
dry technical analysis! Not only is it a pain- 
fully distracting, it is a most unmusical process, 
It is something like proof-reading by copy. The 
mind is so Bent on close comparison of details, 
on verifying the agreement of the audible and 
printed signs thereof, that while it watches lo! | 


| the music itself is gone; theme after theme, || 


strain after strain, has slipped by quite unreal. | 
ized and unappreciated. The best condition for 
the true enjoyment of a symphony, an overture, 
a quartet, a concerto, is the complete surrender 
of sense, soul and thought. in the most simple | 
and receptive attitude. Thereshould be no dis- 
traction ; and a book, a printed description or 
analysis, when it ruffles the calm surface of 
unsophisticated listening, is really a worse dis- 
traction than the buzz of talking neighbors, 
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|. First Symphony Concert. 


Fine Performances by the Orchestra. 
The Audiences. 


Second Philharmonic Concert. 
| Paragraphs—Nuggets. 


_ Thescenes attending the opening of 
the season of symphony concerts for 
| 1890-91 did not differ materially from 
those which have marked the inaugura- 
tion of previous seasons by our orchestra. 
There was the same crowded hall on Fri- 
day afternoon, a lovely audience, repre- 
senting the feminine element of the best 
culture hereabouts, while on Saturday 
evening came, as usual, the men with 
their wives and daughters, the musicians 
and the critics, in numbers far in extent 
of the seating capacity of the room. Mr. 
Nikisch was heartily, even enthusiastic- 
ally, greeted on both occasions; tlie audi- 
ences were glad to reassemble for the 
‘tenth year and, as was the case with 
most of their number, for the tenth time, | 
to enjoy what, through the patient labor | 
of years, has become as fine, mobile, and | 
Moving interpretations as it is possible 
-to hear from any orchestra in the world. 
People scanned their neighbors, and 
“with manifest approval in most eases. 
The attachment naturally formed for 
'& certain position leads regular patrons 
year after year to secure about 
‘the same. positions, so the habitue of 
@ither the Friday rehearsal or the Satur- 
‘day concert is usually to be located with 
ease. This is especially the case with 
the evening audience, which numbers 
the real connoisseurs of the town. “The 
throne” in the second gallery has been 
Moved from the left to the right side, 
where its habitual occupants with their 
full scores can always be found. But 
‘Papa Dwight beams as usual from the | 
‘middle of the left side of the first gallery, 
which section, more particularly the 
Tight side, boasts a galaxy of savants. 
Most of the critics are, as usual, near a 
door, which in some cases is used when 
the programme is too musty, and in 
others, sad to say, when it teems with 
the fresh youth of the modern set of 
writers,—impulsive, warm-blooded fel- 
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raug lings of the ancients, but 
it always stirs the emotions. | 

There are few changes in the make-up 
of the band, the most important heing 
the new first horn, Mr. Hackerbarth, 
who comes from Mr. Seidl’s and Mr. 
Thomas’s orchestras, succeeding the 


famed poseur, Xaver Reiter. A new 


| tympani player takes Mr. Simpson’s 


place; the new man has a mighty beat | 
joined to a flourish, which shall have its | 
proper recognition later. There was one | 
figure missing: ‘‘Nichols’—we do not. 
use the expression inconsiderately—was 
withdrawn because of pbysical infirmity. 
More than one generation of concert- 
goers knew his face; for a leader of 
the orchestra, whilom agent of the Ger- 
manias, organizer and promoter, he has 
been an active factor in the musical life 
of the city. The first programme was: 
Mendelssohn—Overture, ‘‘Fingal’a Cave,”’ 
Bach—Concerto in D minor for two violins and 

orchestra of strings. . 

Cadenza by Hellmesberger. 

(First time in these concerts.) 
Beethoven- Symphony in E fiat (Heroic). 

The violinists were Messrs. Franz. 
Kneisel and C. M. Loeffler, This con- 
cert became a tribute to the memory of 
Otto Dresel, and the programme was 
chosen in accordance; a further memo- 
rial to the deceased musician was the 
sympathetic article contributed to the 
programme-book by John §. Dwight, | 
This should be borne in mind by critics | 
of the first concert of the season. The 
programme Mr. Nikisch had selected 
before the course of events caused a. 
change is: Symphony in D, Haydn; “A | 
Faust Overture,” Wagner; Symphony in | 
C, No. 9, Schubert. The playing of the 
orchestra was so generally fine that one | 
could scarcely believe the band had been | 
together but ten days since the summer 
interim; there were some features of the 
performance of the symphony notably 
well executed, with a sureness of attack 


and care in dynamic expression equalling 
the best moments in the history of 


the organization. The symphony 
was nobly interpreted. It is true Mr. 
Nikisch read some passages differ- 
ently than his predecessors, but they 
were all enobled by his touch. The 
funerai march was most impressive, we 
do not. recall a performance of greater 
breadth. The gayety of the scherzo and 
the power and freedom belonging to last 
movement were not wanting in the per- 
formance. As to tonality the voice of 


this orchestra is more musical than ever ee 


the strings area faultless unitin tone 
and movement; the wood-wind offers 
little to criticize: the horns, owing to the 
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is only a matter of a week or two; their 


tone is resolute but not coarse. ‘The 
trumpets and heavy brass are in safe 


hands. As tothe tympani player in the | 


‘third and last movements of the sym- 
phony, it did seem that the .man was 
absorbed in the orgy he himself was 
making; his tone was too great for a 
proper bala&ce while his Delsartian 
motions made him on more than one 

occasion an object of too particular in- 
terest. 

The archaic piece by Bach was very 
well played by the two artists named. 
The middle movement has melodic inter- 
est, but, as a whole, the concerto is too 
unvital to interest. The cadenza is a 
good piece of writing; Bachish in spirit 
and musicianly. The players were 


warmly applauded. The programme for | 


the second rehearsal and concert will in- 
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—— Tne first Symphony concert of the season at- 
tracted an audience that filled Music Hall to repletion. 
it was more musical than fashionable in quality. 
Col. and Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. K. Paine, Mr. and Mrs. B. J. 
Lang, Mr. Arthur Foote, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whiting, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Harry Fay, Mr.and Mrs. Ethelbert 
Nevin, Mr. G. W. Chadwick, Mad. Edna Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Codmapn, Prof Bryce, Mr. W. B. Blake, 
Miss Blake, Mr. Joseph Bradlee, Mrs. JohnV. Apthorp, 
Mrs. Phebe Jenks, Mrs. Chas. L. Thayer, Mr. 
I. M. Gaugengig], Mr. A. H. Pickering, Mr. An- 
i drew Fiske, Mrs. Thomas Chickering, Dr. F. D. Stack. 
‘pole, Miss Stackpole, Mrs. Oliver Wadsworth, Mra. 

Alexander Wadsworth, Mr. Thorndike, Dr. Roland 
| Whitredge, Mr. and Mra. Nathaniel Curtis, Mre. Julia’ 
y Ward Howe, the Misses Andrew, and Mr. and Mrs. 
| Hecht were a few of thuse present. 
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-MUSIC-HEARING AND CRITICISM, 
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; A Little Learning is a Dangerous Thing, 


clude Volkmann’s overture, “Richard | 
| IIL,” the second and third movements | 


from Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 4, | 
(first time in Boston,) Brahms’s sym- | 
phony No. 2 in D major, and an aria and | 


songs by Mr. Theodor Reichmann. 


Audiences en masse this season look | 


very gay, for no girl who has any sort of 
eye for picturesqueness fails to wear a 
liberty searf. I noticedsthe pretty effect, 
particularly at the Symphony rehearsal, 
where nearly every brunette was set off 
by a red or yellow liberty, and the fetch- 
ing shades of pink made the fair fairer, 


a” x 
Mr. Symphony-Concert-Manager Ellis, 
if you are the responsible person, why 


in the world do you print it F. Mendels- ~ 


sohn, J.S. Bach and L. v. Beethoven ? 
Not only is there no need for the initials, 
but they sound decidedly shoppy and pe- 
dantic, Thereis a J. S. Bach & Co., 
| boot and shoe dealers, I believe ; very ex- 
cellent merehants no doubt; but why ad- 
vertise them in your Symphony pro- 

| gramme? 

«x 

A sympathetie young creature ex- 
claimed yesterday at the rehearsal: ‘I 
Should think those double basses would 


| 

| 

| be awfully tired standing go long.’’ Why, 

| they don’t stand, my dear; I guess your 
lorgnette is short focus. 


* OK 


certs to see the antics of the hew kettle- 
drum player. But, by George, there’s 
method in his madness. 


? 
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Mr. Hackerbarth, the new first horn, | 


plays very well, but we shall never have | 
another Xavier Reiter. 


-—- 


, , ized and ’ ae | 
It’s worth going to the Symphony con- | unappreciated. The best condition for 


We have often wondered, sitting in a concert 
room, whether there is not, after all, some truth 
in the trite maxim, ‘‘Where ignorance is bliss | 
_ tis folly to be wise.” We even envy musical © 
| ignorance in others, and take comfort in our 
own, and think What a pity to disturbit!. A 
child in its igriorance sees and hears simply, 
frankly, without prepossession, unsophisticated 
and unpuzzled by any pamphlet technical anal- 
ysis, whether of the scene, the picture or the 
, Symphony. Is not such ignorance bliss? “Ex- 
cept ye be as little children, ye cannot enter 
| into the kingdom of heaven.” No, nor into the 
sphere of beauty and of art. The listener at a 
, Symphony or chamber concert who sits and 
drinks the music in, quite innocent of all the || 
technicalities, the grammar and the school | 
analysis of the mere formal structure of a 
plece, who cares not to see its skeleton, can 
he not feel and absorb into his soul its 
beauty, its nobility and grandeur? What an 
advantage it is, upon the whole, to listen to 
a thing simply, unpreoccupied by the anxious 
effort of trying to find in the complex || | 
tone-web what we are told we must find, by : | 
watching, while the work goes on, to keep hold | | 
of the thread of correspondence between what | | 
we hear and what is given us to read in some 
| dry technical analysis! Not only is it a pain- 
fully distracting, it is a most unmusical process, 
It is something like proof-reading by copy. The 
mind is so bent on close comparison of details, 
on verifying the agreement of the audible and 
printed signs thereof, that while it watches lo! 
the music itself is gone; theme after theme, | 
Strain after strain, has slipped by quite unreal. | 


the true enjoyment of a Symphony, an overture, | 
a quartet, a concerto, is the complete surrender 
of sense, soul and thought. in the most simple | 


_ and receptive attitude. There should be no dis- 


traction ; and a book, a printed description or 
analysis, when it ruffles the calm surface of 
unsophisticated listening, is really a worse dis- 
traction than the buzz of talking neighbors. 
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| hould never be too technical, and shor d certainly be a difficult matter for one anc. 
‘be very sparing in the use of technical quainted with the writings of this great contra- 
terms. Much of the musical criticism in PUDtist to assign a period to such a work as the 
the newspapers of late, being the work of Adagio of this concerto. The one wonder about 
young musical students, smacks too much of. Bach is this: he is continually surprising us by 
their musical studies, and runs naturally enough han we thought bim to possess. 


into excess of technicality. Perhapsin our day | pac lt ‘ ey biomy pat Mone yp 
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mposer, with a d sheet before the musical art,require issi 

eir eyes glancing back and forth from book to | the delight, the feeling of i 
“orchestra, from orchestra to book, with anxious | the edification and uplift 
“Yapidity, in the vain effort to compare and find in it; not its te | rt 
"check off all as it goes on, but failing to really how it conforms to or how it deviates from the 
hear and take it in, renouncing, forfeiting, the orthodox laws and types of form; not 


h 7a. 7 | , 2 
very t they came for! Music has acertain.| to pry into its thorough - bass, or its 
coe wney | | peculiar instrumentation, or compare the 
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; lectric quality of motion; it shoots by out and generation we have sinned in the same way co 
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of hearing, out of observation, before you are 


Its wondrous message, borne on the in- | ings 
forthe class-room, for the sessions of student 


‘visible wires of its most subtle lightning tele- 
‘graph, is gone while you search your book for a 
“¢lew to the first measure, the first phrase, first 
au Ji 

“bulletins, so-called, which are put into the 
he nds of the audience on entering each concert. 
'at the Music Hall. They commonly contain 
“some useful, interesting, entertaining informa- 
tion, historical or biographical, about com- 
/posers and their works; and they do much to 


££ ‘atify the inevitable curiosity of people to 
tistic record of a new or unfamiliar 


of 
“@omposer, or something anent the  re- 
‘vival of some long-forgotten and ob- 


BC ure musical antiquity, like the unearthing 


* 
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“investigator and purveyor who prepares that 


"4 


Now, we have no objection, beyond this, to the | ' 
: well have a lecturer discourse aloud while 


snow something of the personality and the | 


¢ f a bottle of centennial wine. The industrious | 


and exercises 


| you sit 


“weekly bulletin does it, of course, with the best | 


inter tion and with a sincere wish to enlighten | 
“and tohelp. He contrives to collect and put — 


‘into readable shape much that is curious, in- 


“structive, worth remembering, much that tends | 


te ‘keep the concert-goers au fait as to the mas- 


‘ters and the compositions which they are to ' 
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6 grateful, Do not misunderstand our mean- 
; 


bul etin may be all very well; but the time to 
ead its information is not while the symphony 


a near, This is all very well, and we should all | 
4 ng. This is the point we wish to make: The } 


course and outline of its progression with a 
map or diagram, Such things are for pupils, 


and instructor. We do not say that they are 
valueless, or that such analytic processes 
are valueless, but’ they 
are out of place in the concert-room; as 


before a play’ of . Shakspeare. 
No doubt, the practical musician, versed in all 


the science of his art, or the amateur who has | 
made earnest studies into the laws of musical | 


form, progression and proportion—musical arch- 
itecture, so to speak—is better prepared than 
others to perceive all the significant points and 
features in a work performed. He carries his 
criterion in his own mind, but does not care to 
read one while the concert is in progress. 

We do not wish to underrate the bulletins; 


but there are certain paragraphs or pages in | 


them, the usefulness of which, with all due 
deference and in the friendliest spirit, we feel 


compelled to question. We mean those merely | 
technical analyses—analyses of the score, not : 
read. | 
What do you know | 
about the Allegro movement of a& sym- | 
phony after reading something like this: It | 


the music. What is the good of 


ing them at all? 


opens in such and sucha key, witha theme in 
such a style and measure, of say eight bars 
length; accompanied so and so; the balancing 
half of the musical idea or proposition is so and 
so; then a variation, or digression, or. a dozen 


_ ourselves. Ifso, we are ready to say peccavi- 
| mus, while we humbly hope we have grown 


convinced that an esthetic, not a technical, 


uld listen to the Adagio I have just mentioned 


| and say that any such characteristics are his? 


; ' Bach’s compositions possess a solidit 
| wiser. But the longer we live the more we are | it such delicacy that te wonders haw hoes 


of these apparently opposing forces. was ever 


_ professional report is what the average concert- . effected. It is architectural music, commanding, 


| goer wants after a piece of music. And then 
the conceit, the cant of it all—this glib, know- 
ing technicality—as it works down, like any 
other fashion, into the talk of. the young menand 


women who are nothing if not critical! How at } 


| home they seem to be in music the most in- 
_ tricate and recondite and difticult! How they 

love, especially, in concert-room and parlor, in 
stréets and parties, to display their wisdom 
about Brahms! J. 8. D. 


Rem Ten go 


like the cathedral at Lincoln, seen from a dis- 
tance, crowning the hill-top, asserting itself with 
& power that at once wins and conquers. Great 
and strong as it is without, how delicate, how 
full of art and beauty—yes, and of nobility, if 
one wil] but make it so—is the Angel Choir, that 
is, the melody. It is the very richness of class- 
ical music that causes it to be misunderstood. 


If the average listener could and would learn to 


select from the wealth of melody it has to offer, 
afragment that he could analyze, famiiiarize, 
make his own in every sense, he would then be- | 


THE First SYMPHONY CoNCERT.—Some one (8/0 to discover in it the true nature and the true | 


has recently characterized Otto Dresel as a most 
pronounced musical pessimist. I am not sure 


beauty. | 
A symphony concert audience is not the sum | 


that I fully understand what the expression total of two thousand or more critical listeners. 


‘“‘musical pessimist” is meant to conve but 
Should not hesitate for a moment to iciade 


‘ 


Patrons of these concerts are not students of 
musical technicalities, though it would do them 


from what Mr. Dwight says of him that he was, 00 harm to gain many bits of knowledge, easily 
in every point of his nature, a most determined ®C@Uired, that would make them familiar in. 


musical purist, 


If I am right I hold it a duty to ,.S0me degree with the nature of music. 


First, | 


cep him reverentially in remembrance as the  8¢t into the music you seem to like, then the 


gifted representative of a small class: so 

indeed, that I fear we shall suffer fe ern 
siderable degree by his loss. It is the influence 
that has value beyond estimate. One must 
always have in mind when thinking of such a 
man as Otto Dresel, those words of the poet 
Henrik Wergeland, who went about with his 
pockets filied with tree-seed which he planted 


music you seem to like will get into you—bnut | 
not before. ¥ sat pant 


its soothing, refreshing waves of tone please and, 


Otherwise it only flows about you; 


perhaps, bring pleasant fancies ; they do much 


more. 


It is so difficult to listen aright. One 


may dwell with a picture for any length of time 


and study again and again all it has to Offer ; 


one may wander about an edifice and ina week 


| 
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here and there, Saying, ‘‘No one knows w or a month know something of its stru 
good may soring up from it!” siesta of its value as the type of a style; but with tiaels 
a 4 ideal program, one after the heart of a) itis different. It is never present, but ever pass- 
i asgicist; tedious, no doubt, to an untufored, |; ing by. With every moment the first strains are 
chageate listener, I can readily understand |: farther and farther away. Memory and atten- 
that, but full of interest and beauty to one who|. !on must be. continually on the alert, otherwise 
ig = touch with such works, full of themes for { the picture retained will be imperfect. Think of | 
a ection, themes that are picture-bringing; and| ®.hyssus unfolding before you,ever passing away, 
ep aa 8 thoughts begin to weave with picture-| 80 that it leaves but a fragment to view ; is it not’ 
a nging music of the classic order, then, if ]| ® feat of memory and of keen attention to retain. 
may repeat the words of the poet Norseman:| ®% definite picture of all its delicate beauty? It 
Pt has knows what good may spring up is even more difficult in music where there is 
The ‘ ‘ required a high cultivation of the inner senees. 
ae ~% ure was well played. There is |; It is so easy for the mind to turn away from its 
pote ep 0 Pes scenes contained in it, ever mys-| WOrk, so easy for the listener to be distracted by 
pees ye ever beautiful. Mendelssohn shows} ®Dy trivial happening or object—the lights, the | 
mal e artistic sense in the theme of this} People, the sounds foreign to the music that 
stony = reer attentively to it. Could any} come forth now and again; that the thoughts | 
Séeek: bat ws be poore Suggestive, not only of |{ Move from the music, as it carves itself out of. 
strument ann possible dialogue? Now one in- || the silence, and fix upon the distracting cause, 
ued panne it, then another: like a sea- || thus losing, perhaps only for a moment, but 
forth tikes bee o the sun, it wafts back and || Nevertheless losing, the continuity of the figure 
light yet Slaaien’s pabel there ; always in a new {| 00 the tone-hyssus that never ceases its onward 
diveie we y3 friendly, because it is the same || Motion—a stream of measured rhythm that flows 
vintied ave awe from the moment the |} but once by a given point. 
iteto open the a the sustained I sharp; seem- But the public does not, need not, in fact, 
form the m alo a let slip the six tones that || speculate deeply on music or how to listen to it. 
The novelty wa oo: Mueic pleases; that is why the public is willing 
pik tneas y y a \ € D minor concerto by || to pay for it. Unfortunately, nine-tenths of 
and Mr. Loefinn. _ y played by Mr. Kneisel || music study in America anticipates nothing fur- | 
. er. hat a strong, healthy senti- |! ther than this pleasure; and instead of cultivat- 


“over those invisible wires within ourselves of }| modulating into another key, the dominant, 
‘which we spoke. We may read and we| with the arrival of the second theme (counter- 
ma 7 listen, but not both, dear friend, | theme) or subject; this expatiated on awhile, 
Mt once. Read this matter either be-/ thenthe repetition; then the working up or 
‘fore you settle down into the listen- working out; perhaps an inversion, a false ca- 
ing, receptive mood, or wait till you get home; . dence, a series of queer modulations and digres- 
| sions, a stretto, areturn of the first theme, a 
coda, andsoon tothe end? Does all this tell 


it may help a little to recall what you have 
you anything? Does it characterize the music 
in the least? ‘The most thoroughly informed 


he: rd and found so fleeting. The very sight 
musician, who knows all the symphohies by 
heart, might read an analysis of this sort and be 


“anc rustle of your pamphlet is an annoyance to 
‘those who really do listen. And you wrong 
unable for his very life to guess what symphony 
is there talked about, unless there happens to 
be an allusion to some distinctive circumstance, 
a marche funebre, an intermezzo, a bit of thun- 
der and lightning, or what not, to serve him as 
a sign post. 

If the listener knows enough of music to 
study a score at home or to read and follow in 
one (after a fashion) during the performance, he 
may get a more distinct notion of the music, 
and it may help to fix itin his mind. Then the 


{ 
t 
“Or Overture is telling its own story—flashing it | or twenty bars of passage work, some sequences, 


oy 


yourself at the same time; you let your pam- 
| oh st study cheat you out of what you hoped to 
' What do people go to concerts for? To learn 
“music technically, grammatically? To study 
‘musical form? If they have not already 
“learned that elsewhere, they cannot get itthere. | 
“No technical analysis under heaven can help 
‘them right there on the spot, when they ought 
/to be listening, absorbing the beauty of the 
“music, feeling its expression and its power, 
‘getting at first hand the impression and the 
‘Spiritual meaning of it. No. People go to con- 
‘Certs to enjoy good music, not to criticise it, not eye supplements the ear; he gets the impres- 
_tove ify it bya prepared analysis. To enjoy sion through twosenses. Buta word skeleton | 
‘the beauty of Nature, a seashore scene, a glori-  ofsuch a living whole as a good piece of music, | 
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viisten, to Beethoven or Me ss0hn or Hchu- # pay na) f 
mann. or | ewe! mo what the common listener, what the laymen of 
“mann, or to some néwer and more questionable | he maalosl areseanine te tangly shedinpressltie, 
the delight, the feeling of its power and beauty, | 


composer, with a printed sheet before them, 
in iiceves glancing back and forth from book to | 
orchestra, from orchestra to book, with anxious | 
“Tapidity, in the vain effort to compare and 
check off all as it goes on, but failing to really — 
hear and take it in, renouncing, forfeiting, the © 


“yery thing they came for! Music has acertain | to pry into its 
‘electric quality of motion; it shoots by out | peculiar 
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the edification and uplifting which their spirits | 
findinit; not its technical construction, not | 
how it conforms to or how it deviates from the | 
orthodox laws and types of form; not | 
thorough - bass, or its | 


instrumentation, or compare the 


of hearing, out of observation, before you are | course and outline of its progression with a 


aware. Its wondrous message, borne on the in- | 
“visible wires of its most subtle lightning tele- 
“graph, is gone while you search your book for a 
’ clew tothe first measure, the first phrase, first 
word. we 
- Now,we have no objection, beyond this, to the | 
bulletins, so-called, which are put into the 
hands of the audience on entering each concert. 
‘at the Music Hall. They commonly contain 


-some useful, interesting, entertaining informa- 
tion, historical or biographical, about com- 
posers and their works; and they do much to 
gratify the inevitable curiosity of people to | 
| know something of the personality and the | 
artistic record of a new or unfamiliar 
| 


composer, or something anent the _  re- 


‘vival of some long-forgotten and _  ob- 
scure musical antiquity, like the unearthing 
of a bottle of centennial wine. The industrious 


investigator and purveyor who prepares that | 


weekly bulletin does it, of course, with the best | 


intention and with a sincere wish to enlighten 
-and tohelp. He contrives to collect and put 
‘into readable shape much that is curious, in- 
structive, worth remembering, much that tends 
to keep the concert-goers au fait as tothe mas- 
‘ters and the compositions which they are to 
'héar. Thisis all very well, and we should all 
be grateful, Do not misunderstand our mean- 
ing. Thisis the point we wish to make: The 


Es well; but the time to | 


“read its information is not while the symphony 
-or Overture is telling its own story—flashing it 
over those invisible wires within ourselves of 
‘which we spoke. We may read and we 
‘may listen, but not both, dear friend, 
‘at once. Read this matter 
‘fore you settle down into the _listen- 
ing, receptive mood, or wait till you get home; 
it may help a little to recall what you have 
‘heard and found so fleeting. The very sight 
-and rustle of your pamphlet is an annoyance to 
those who really do listen. And you wrong 
yourself at the same time; you let your pam- 
_phiet study cheat you out of what you hoped to 


at do people go to concerts for? To learn 
“music technically, grammatically? To study 
_ musical form? If they have not already 
No technical analysis under heaven can help 
‘them right there on the spot, when they ought 
to. be listening, absorbing the beauty of the 
‘music, feeling its expression and its power, 
‘getting at first hand the impression and the 
“spiritual meaning ofit. No. People go to con- 
certs to enjoy good music, not to criticise it, not 
to verify it by a prepared analysis. ‘To enjoy 
' the beauty of Nature, a seashore scene, a glori- 

ous sunset, do you need @ chemical analysis? 


i 


either be- | 


‘earned that elsewhere, they cannot get itthere. 


map or diagram, Such things are for pupils, 
for the class-room, for the sessions of student 
and instructor. We do not say that they are 
valueless, or that such analytic processes 
and exercises are valueless, but they 
are out of place in the concert-room; as 


well have a lecturer discourse aloud while | 


you sit before a_ play of Shakspeare. | 
No doubt, the practical musician, versed in all | 
the science of his art, or the amateur who has : 
made earnest studies into the laws of musical 
form, progression and proportion—musical arch- 
itecture, so to speak—is better prepared than 
others to perceive all the significant points and 
features in a work performed. He carries his 
criterion in his own mind, but does not care to 
read one while the concert is in progress. 


We do not wish to underrate the bulletins ; | 
but there are certain paragraphs or pages in | 
them, the usefulness of which, with all due | 
deference and in the friendliest spirit, we feel | 
compelled to question. We mean those merely | 


technical analyses—analyses of the score, not of 
the music. What is the good of read- 
ing them at all? What do you 
about the Allegre movement of a sym- 
phony after reading something like this: It 
opens in such and sucha key, witha theme in 
such a style and measure, of say eight bars 
length; accompanied so and so; the balancing 
half of the musical idea or proposition is so and 


or twenty bars of passage work, some sequences, 
modulating into another key, the dominant, 
with the arrival of the second theme (counter- 
theme) or subject; this expatiated on awhile, 
then the repetition; then the working up or 
working out; perhaps an inversion, a false ca- 
dence, a series of queer modulations and digres- 
sions, a strvetto, areturn of the first theme, a 
coda, andsoontothe end? Does all this tell 
you anything? Does it characterize the music 
in the least? The most thoroughly informed 
musician, who knows all the symphohies by 
heart, might read an analysis of this sort and be 
unable for his very life to guess what symphony 
is there talked about, unless there happens to 
be an allusion to some distinctive circumstance, 
a marche funeébre, an intermezzo, a bit of thun- 
der and lightning, or what not, toserve him as 
sign post. 

% if the listener knows enough of music to 
study a score at home or to read and follow in 
one (after a fashion) during the performance, he 
may geta more distinct notion of the music, 
and it may help to fix it in his mind. Then the 
eye supplements the ear; he gets the impres- 
sion through two senses. Buta word skeleton 


of such a living whole as a good piece of music, | 


know | 


recogni an enumeration or cold diagram of its compo-— 
sense zeand feel the beauty of a lovely | nent parts and their relations, is words thrown 
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vaguely. and imperfectly, by the aid of. 


cw & 


e& 
analogies, through the medium of a poetic 


| mind, should never be too technical, and should 
‘be very sparing in the use of technical 
terms. Much of the musical criticism in 
the newspapers of late, being the work of 
young musical students, smacks too much of 
their musical studies, and runs naturally enough 
into excess of technicality. Perhapsin our day 
and generation we have sinned in thesame way 


_ ourselves. Ifso, we are ready to say peccavi- | 


| mus, While we humbly hope we have grown 
wiser. But the longer we live the more we are 
convinced that an esthetic, not a technical, 
professional report is what the average concert- 
| goer wants after a piece of music. And then 
the conceit, the cant of it all—this glib, know- 
ing technicality—as it works down, like any 
other fashion, into the talk of the young menand 
| women who are nothing if not critical! How at 
_home they seem to be in music the most in- 
tricate and recondite and difficult! How they 
' love, especially, in concert-room and parlor, in 
stréets and parties, to display their wisdom 
about Brahms! J. 8. D, 
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THE First SympHony Concert.—Some one 
has recently characterized Otto Drese] asa most 
pronounced musical pessimist. I am not sure 
that I fully understand what the expression 
‘‘musical pessimist’? is meant to convey, but I 
should not hesitate for a mument to conclude 
from what Mr. Dwight says of him tbat he was, 
in every point of his nature, a most determined 
musical purist. If I am right I hold it a duty to 
keep him reverentially in remembrance as the 
gifted representative of a smal] class; so small, 
indeed, that I fear we shall suffer to no incon- 
siderable degree by his loss. 
that has value beyond estimate. One must 
always have in mind when thinking of such a 
man as Otto Dresel, those words of the poet, 
Henrik Wergeland, who went about with his 
pockets filled with tree-seed which he planted 
here and there, Saying, ‘‘No one knows what 
good may svring up from it!” 

An ideal program, one after the heartof a> 
classicist ; tedious, no doubt, to an untutored, | 
jImpatient listener, 
that, but full of interest and beauty to one who 
ig in touch with such works, full of themes for 
reflection, themes that are picture-bringing; and 
when one’s thoughts begin to weave with picture- 
bringing music of the classic order, then, if I 
may repeat the words of the poet Norseman: 
‘‘No one knows what good may spring up 


from it.” 
The overture was well played. There is aft 


wealth of sea scenes contained in it, ever mys- 
terious, yet ever beautiful. Mendelssohn shows 
his strong artistic sense in the theme of this 
work. Listen attentively to it. Could any 
froup of tones be more Suggestive, not only of 
scene, but of possible dialogue? Now one in- 
strument announces it, then another: like a sea- 
anemone, open to the sun, it wafts back and 
forth now here, now there; always in a new 
light yet always friendly, because it is the same | 
theme we have known from the moment the 
violins announced the Sustained I sharp; seem- 
ing to open the door to let Slip the six tones that 
form the motive of the work. 

The novelty was the D minor concerto b 


ach, most artistically played by Mr. Kneisel 
and Mr. Loeffler. What a strong, healthy senti- 
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ment there is about a melody by Bach; many of 


born a century later than his time, when the. 
romantic school began to assert itself. It would. 
certainly be a difficult matter for one ROAC- | 
quainted with the writings of this great contra- 
puntist to assign a period to such a work as the 
Adagio of this concerto. The one wonder about 
Bach is this: he is continually surprising us by 
Npig riches than we thought bim to possess. 
ho that accuses this Leipsig cantor of being 
pedantic, prolix and mathematically correct 
could listen to the Adagio I have just mentioned 
and say thatany such characteristics are his? 


' Bach’s compositions possess a solidity, yet with 


‘ the picture retained will be imperfect. 


it such delicacy that one wonders how the union | 


of these apparently opposing forces was ever 
effected. It is architectural music, commanding, | 


‘like the cathedral at Lincoln, seen from a dis- 
‘ tance, crowning the hill-top, asserting itself with 
& power that at once wins and conquers. Great 


one will but make it so—is the Angel Choir, tbat 
is, the melody. It is the very richness of class- 
ical music that causes it to be misunderstood. 

If the average listener could and would learn to 
select from the wealth of melody it has to offer, 
a fragment that he could analyze, famiiiarize, 
make his own in every sense, he would then be- 
gin to discover in it the true nature and the true 
beauty. 

A symphony concert audience is not the sum 
total of two thousand or more critical listeners. 
Patrons of these concerts are not students of 

] musical technicalities, though it would do them 
no harm to gain many bits of knowledge, easily 
acquired, that would make them familiar in 

Some degree with the nature of music. First, 

“get into the music you seem to like, then the 


music you seem to like will get into you—but 
not before. Otherwise it only flows about you; 
It is the influence , its soothing, refreshing waves of tone please and, | 
they do much | 


perhaps, bring pleasant fancies ; 
more. It is so difficult to listen aright. One 
may dwell with a picture for any length of time 
and study again and again all it has to Offer ; 
one may wander about an edifice and ina week 
or a month know something of its structure and 
of its value as the type of a style; but with music. 
it is different. Itis never present, but ever pass: | 
ing by. With every moment the first strains are. 


I can readily understand |: farther and farther away. Memory and atten- 


tion must be continually on the alert, otherwise 
Think of. 
& hyssus unfolding before you,ever passing away, 
so that it leaves but a fragment to view; is it not 
a feat of memory and of keen attention to retain 
a definite picture of all its delicate beauty? It 
is even more difficult in music where there is 
required a high cultivation of the inner senses. 
It is so easy for the mind to turn away from its 
work, so easy for the listener to be distracted by | 
any trivial happening or object—the lights, the 
people, the sounds foreign to the music that. 
come forth now and again; that the thoughts | 
move from the music, as it carves itself out of | 
the silence, and fix upon the distracting cause, 
thus losing, perhaps only for a moment, but | 
nevertheless losing, the continuity of the figure | 
on the tone-hyssus that never ceases its onward | 
motion—a stream of measured rhythm that flows | 
but once by a given point. | 
But the public does not, need not, in fact, | 
speculate deeply on music or how to listen to it. 
Music pleases; that is why the public is willing 
to pay for it. Unfortunately, nine-tenths of 
music study in America anticipates nothing fur- | 
ther than this pleasure; and instead of cultivat- | 


| 


and strong as it is without, how delicate, how ' 
full of art and beauty—yes, and of nobility, if | 
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ing the listener it simply multiplies him. I have 


said that it is the very richness of classical 
music that causes it to be misunderstood by the 
music lover who is not a student. It abounds in 


such a wealth of melodies which could each be | 


heard gg would at once become the common | W 


property, t 
isten to them all, to distinguish and separate 
one from another, to note how they come and 
go, to follow attentively the wonderful dialogue 
of the orchestra where the timber is so manifold. 
It does not lesson one’s pleasure to know much 
about what one listens toin music. It should 
naturally follow that the more knowledge the 
greater and purer gratification. One may be- 
come critical and ever seek to drag forth the re- 
membrance of something better by way of com- 
parison, yet I doubt if this act makes one half so 
miserable as it makes them upon whom it is 
continually inflicted. Atone time in his career 


the Count, Charney, could see nothing in the , 


finest silks but the worm that gave them; but 
later, the ugly worm left his mind-picture and 
he learned to love the flower that grew between 
the stones in his prison yard. Even the music- 
lover may pass through that period. 

Mr. Nikisch interpreted the symphony in a very 
satisfactory manner; even the funeral march, 
which it is so difficult to sustain at proper tempo, 
was full of interest. Ithink it was played even 


better at the rehearsal on Friday than on Satur- 
day evening. This, by the way, is a work that. 


can make an impatient listener very miserable; 
one must become a part of it in order fully to 
comprehend its meaning. 

If any part of the concert be open to criticism | 
it was that in places the accompaniment to the | 
violin concerto was too piano. This was no- | 
ticeable only in places, however. To accompany | 
well is one of the most pronounced abilities of | 
Mr. Nikisch. It is heartily to be wished that | 
more of Bach could be given by the symphony 
orchestra; there is plenty of available material. 

THOMAS TAPPER, 


) The’ significant fact that 6000 of the 
m: dl ious Boston Symphony programme 
“books are eagerly sought for and taken 


@great stimulant to the “industrious in- 
v stigat or and purveyor” to continue to’ 
furnish the historical, biographical and 
/@natytical notes which really seem to fill 
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‘@way from the Music Hall each week is | 


total positions (including the 466 second- - 


gallery seats, which are reserved at 25 
cents for single-tickets buyers) were 
bought by the musical class. No sale in 
the history of the orchestra passed with 
so little friction as the one just ended; 
the usual amount of public grum- 
bling was entirely stilled because 
the tickets were all»,sold: at. auc- 
tion, Wehear nothing this year from 
the professional agitator regarding the 
multitudes who could not buy seats be- 
cause the rich, aided by the speculators, 
gobbled them all. In former years the 
plaint had very little foundation. The 
town is delighted over the sale, glad that 
the rehearsal premiums of the elect who 
would no sooner dispense with a Friday 
afternoon seat than a “bud” would de- 
cline an invitation to the *‘Harvard As- 
semblies,’”? enable Mr. Higginson to more 
nearly meet the great expense of main- 
taining a permanent orchestra. 


There is a great difference between the 
now and the then in the case of Symphony re- 


hearsals and concerts. On-F1 iday more than 
800 people were turned away because all the © 


tickets had been sold. Ten years ago cne 
could come around at 2:30 and always be 


‘sure of admission. Then they were rehear- 
‘Sals in Character, as well as in name. Mr. 


Henschel frequentiy stopped the orchestra, 
and many a fine passage was repeated several 
times. The sol: ists came in day costume, 
and the afternoon was informal in every way. 


i Tim Symphony concerts of Boston are 
» going to take the belt awarded by!Fashion, as 


usual, this year, Their favor in this respect 


increases. It. will cost more money than 


ever for the better seats, but the public is 
willing to pay it, and it is very fortunate that | 


Sy 


ae 


Myr. Pierre Muller, solo trumpet of the Sym- 


phony orchestra, has met wii a great suecess | 


with his new pro uction, ‘*Les Noces a’Or’’ 

valse, for strings, whieh has recently been 
ven, forthe first time in this country, at 
ng Branch, — my 


Hardly any announcement is looked for 
with more Interest than the Symphony pro- 


gramme for each ensuing week, 


Fashion has this time given its sanction to 
‘something so highly artistic and otherwise | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


SEASON 1890-91. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


Il, CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER IOtH, AT Be ee 


VOLKMANN. 


WAGNER. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


GRAHMS. 
SCHUBERT. 


BRAHMS. 


' PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE to Shakespeare’s “Richard III.” 


ARIA. “Blick ich umher in diesem edlen Kreise.’’ 
from ‘*‘’Tannhaeuser.’’ 


ANDANTINO anp SCHERZO from SYMPHONY 
No. 4, in F minor. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


SONGS. 
‘‘finmer leiser wird mein Schlumer.’’ 


‘**Am Meer.’’ 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major. 
Allegro ma non troppo.—Adagio non troppo. 
Allegretto grazioso.__Finale (Allegro con spirito.) 


SOLOIST: 


MR. THEODOR REICHMANN. 
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The Pianoforte used is a Chickering. 
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ing the listener it simply multiplies him. I have 
said that it is the very richness of classical 
music that causes it to be misunderstood by the 
music lover who is not a student. 


propersy. that it requires the greatest skill to 
isten to them all, to distinguish and separate 
one from another, to note how they come and 
g0, to follow attentively the wonderful dialogue 
of the orchestra where the timber is so manifold. 
It does not lesson one’s pleasure to know much 
about what one listens toin music. It should 
naturally follow that the more knowledge the 
greater and purer gratification. One may be- 
come critical and ever seek to drag forth the re- 
membrance of something better by way of com- 
parison, yet I doubt if this act makes one half so 
miserable as it makes them upon whom it is 
continually inflicted. Atone time in his career 


the Count, Charney, could see nothing in the . 


finest silks but the worm that gave them; but 
later, the ugly worm left his mind-picture and 
he learned to love the flower that grew between 
the stones in his prison yard. Even the music- 
lover may pass through that period. 

Mr. Nikisch interpreted the symphony in a very 
satisfactory manner; even the funeral march, 
which it is so difficult to sustain at proper tempo, 
was full of interest. Ithink it was played even 
better at the rehearsal on Friday than on Satur- 


day evening. This, by the way, is a work that. 


can make an impatient listener very miserable; 


one must become a part of it in order fully to’ 


comprehend its meaning. 


If any part of the concert be open to criticism | 
it was that in places the accompaniment to the | 


violin concerto was too piano. This was no- 
ticeable only in places, however. To accompany 


well is one of the most pronounced abilities of. 
It is heartily to be wished that. 


Mr. Nikisch. 
more of Bach could be given by the symphony 


| orchestra; there is plenty of available material. 


THOMAS TAPPER, 
_ The significant fact that 6000 of the 
seditious Boston Symphony programme 
books are eagerly sought for and taken 
_ away from the Music Hall each week is 
a great stimulant to the ‘industrious in- 
_vestigator and purveyor” to continue to 
furnish the historical, biographical and 
analytical notes which really seem to fill 
-@ want. 
_ Probable scene in Music Hall lobbies 
this season ; time 7.50 Saturday evening: 
| Stranger, to boy with books—What 
are these books? — 
- Boy—Programmes with notes about 
‘the works to be performed. 
| Stranger—May I have two? 
| Agent for the Society for the Preven- 
‘tion of Education, standing near—Beg 
pardon, sir, but our society has taken a 
stand against— 


anger, turning to boy—Can I pay 


‘you for five copies? 


os ‘he Boston Symphony orchestra loses the 
| i} ro- 

orous silaty. hes’ bean . with more Interest than the Symphony p 
forced to resign his position by reason of | 
he many. calls upon his time by other protes- — 


es of Mr. J. U. Mullaly in the first violiu 
i this. season, as Mr. 


al duties. 


It abounds in | | tae 
such a wealth of melodies which could each be | ~~~ 
heard alone, would at once become the common | 


lar concert enterprises, provided the rich 
and fashionable with all the tickets they 


cared for, af prices which were a comfort | 
After these | 


totheir expensive tastes. 
had been satisfied nearly one half the 
total positions (including the 466 second- 
gallery seats, which are reserved at 25 
cents for single-tickets buyers) were 
bought by the musical class. No salein 
the history of the orchestra passed with 
so little friction as the one just ended; 
the usnal amount of public grum- 
bling was entirely stilled because 
the tickets were all. sold at auc- 
tion, Wehear nothing this year from 
the professional agitator regarding the 
multitudes who could not buy seats be- 
canse the rich, aided by the speculators, 
gobbled them all. In former years the 
plaint had very little foundation. The 
town is delighted over the sale, glad that 
the rehearsal premiums of the elect who 
would no sooner dispense with a Friday 
afternoon seat than a “bud” would de- 
cline an invitation to the ‘‘Harvard As- 
semblies,’? enable Mr. Higginson to more 
nearly meet the great expense of main- 
taining a permanent orchestra. 


There is a great difference between the 
now and the then in the case of Symphony re- 
hearsals and concerts. On Friday more than 
8300 people were turned away because all the 
tickets had been sold. Ten years acocne 
could come around at 2:30 and always be 
sure of admission. Then they were rehear- 
Sals in character, as well as tn name. Mr. 
Henschel frequentiy stopped the orchestra, 
and many a fine passage was repeated several 
times. The sol: ists came in day costume, 
and the afternoon was informal in every way. 


ee | 


THE Symphony concerts of Boston are 

. going to take the belt awarded by!Fashion, as 
usual, this year, Their favorin this respect 

increases. It will cost more money than 

ever for the better seats, but the public is 


Willing to pay it, and it is very fortunate that , 


Fashion has this time given its sanction to 
something so highly artistic and otherwise 
meritorious, | 


Mr. Pierre Muller, solo trumpet of the Sym- 
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phouy orchestra, has met wii a great suecess | 


with his new pro uction, **Les Noces a’Or” | 


valse, for strings, whieh has recently been 
iven, forthe first time in this country, at 
ng bravch, 


Hardly any announcement is looked for 


gramme for each ensuing week. 
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Boston Music Hail. 


SHASON 1890-91. 
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MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY. 


VOLKMANN. 


WAGNER, 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


BRAHMS, 


SCHUBERT, 


BRAHMS, 


I. CONCER'E 


OCTOBER iS8TH. 
PROGRAMM kK. 


OVERTURE to Shakespeare’ s 


ARUA. “Bliek ieh umher in diesem edlen Kreise.’’ 


from **Tannhaeuser.”’ 


ANDANTINO ann SCHERZO from. SYMPILILIONY 


No. 4. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


In F minor. 


SONGS. 


‘*lLinomer leiser wird mein Schlumer,.’’ 


“Am Meer.’’ 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major. 
Allegro ma non troppo.—Adagio non troppo. 
Allegretto grazioso.. Finale (Allegro con spirito.) 


SOLOIST: 


THEODOR REICHMANN. 


The Pianoforte used isa Chickering. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The programme of Saturday evening was in 
Strange contrast with the high and pure ex- 
amples set by the first concert in our Music Hall 
and the first at Sander’s Theatre in Cambridge, 
This time the composers were all of newer 
fashions: Volkmann, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, 
besides an aria by Wagner, anda Lied of finer 
genius by Schubert. That is to say, all compo 
sitions of a more or less doubtful quality; they | 
have their host of admirers, but they have not 
yet won the love of nota few of the most musi. 
cal spirits. We shrink when called upon to 
offer an opinion; at best we can but note a few | 
mixed impressions—very frank ones, and we | 
dare say crude and quite imperfect. 

Volkmann is not so very modern, for he was | 
born in 1815, and died in 1883; the others are |. 
yet living. Moreover, Volkmann’s composi- | 
tions, so faras we know them, have an older | 
air; he has not broken with the classical period: | 
the good old time when music owned allegiance 
first of all to truth and beauty; unless it be in 
this very melo-dramatic circus sort of over- 
| ture to Shakespeare’s ‘Richard III,” with which 
» the concert opened. It seemed, as we followed it 
) to consist of three scenes or stages of historical 
Suggestion. First an opening, down in the 
' murky depths of double-bass, dark, portentous, 

' bodeful, as of a crushed, affrighted people, 
stoping through labyrinths of horror, at the 

» mercy of a stern, despotic will, no outlet of 
7 escape; this gloomy prelude answered in | 
_ milder, mournful tones of sorrowing, pleading 

| Wood-wind instruments, (skilfully combined). 

' This for a considerable time, and then, second- 
ly, the climax, the fierce, decisive battle of 
Bosworth Field, in the beginning of which you 
hear the old Scotch battle tune, “The Camp- 

> bells are Coming”—the first ray of hope in the 
dark tragedy, and bright indeed it sounded 

> against that awful background. The battle is 

| Wrought up, as most musical battles are, sensa- 

‘ tionally, furiously, with unstinted clash and 

| Clatter and confusion, and at inordinate length. ‘|’ 
' Thirdly, English air thus cleared, we have a | 
/ concluding passage of some length which is 
4 more like music than the rest of it, a Sigh of 
7 Yelief, a strain of tenderness and peace, The 
Overture shows some masterly musicianship, 
iy yet its impression as a whole is gloomy, heavy, 
| leaving no desire to hear it a second time. 

4 Thesecond number was vocal with orchestra. 
7? Mr.Theodor Reichmann, a favorite baritone from 
; the Metropolitan Opera of New York, sang Wol- 
Yfram’s song at the minstre] tournament at the 
| Wartburg in Wagner's “Tannhiuser.” He sang 
With feeling and expression, and with careful 
‘eShading and good intonation, with a free use of 
: falsetto, which took somewhat from the manli- 
ness of the delivery. Moreover, there was a 
¥slight huskiness, as if the voice were weary. 

: Next came the two middle movements 
P which may be supposed to contain the heart— 
he softer, Sweeter portion of the matter) from 
| he fourth Symphony of the Russian above 
we amed, in F minor. These were, first, an 
BA dantino, in modo di canzona, a truly song- | 
Pike minor strain, 


j 


I, 


simple and pathetic, first | 
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a secondary theme in the major, which i 


makes good contrast and develops rich. 
ly, leading _back to the first minor mel- — 


ody for a conclusion. The Scherzo marked 


pizzicato ostinato (a persistent picking out of 


the notes from the strings with the fingers) gets 


}acrisp and lively quality from such continual 


staccato, and was enjoyed as a very fanciful, in- 
genious movement. full of curious and charm” 
ing instrumental tidbits. We have no means of 


knowing how these two middle movements > 


might sound between the first and the finale. 


It seems to be the Russian nature to shift from — 


one extreme to its opposite in tone and feeling; 
now exquisitely sweet and tender, 
ly coarse and boistrous; 
gifted writer Tolstoi. Perhaps we have to 
thank Mr. Nikisch for so considerately sparing 
us from the two strong movements. 


Next two songs by Mr. Reichmann, with piano | 


accompaniment finely played by Mr. Nikisch, 
First one of Brahms’, and not, we should think, 
one of his best; at least we did not find it inter. 
esting. Its first line was, .“Immer  leiser 
wird mein Schlummer’” (‘Ever lighter grows 
my slumber’’), 
first water, Schubert’s ‘‘Am Meer,” a solemn 
seashore strain of hopeless love. _ Ins this 
the singer did his best. In 
did too well in winning 
orate song with which he responded added 


more to the length than to the interest of the | 


concert. We think a sterner conductor, Geritke, 


for instance, would have said No! to that en. 


core. 


Finally, the symphony by Brahms, the second : 


of the four, in D major, Ever since this now 


anon savage- | 
we have it in the * 


The other, a’gem of the | 


fact he. 
an encore; for the elab- | 


familiar work was first given here—twice in 


January, 1879, 


greatness and the beauty that 
ascribed toit. It may bé wholly our own fault. 
Perhaps we were born under another star. 
tainly in the skies which tormed our musical 
heaven shone such suns 
hoven, Mozart, Schubert, 
sohn, etc. ; 
find none 


Schumann, Mendels- 


in the Harvard Musical Associa- _ 
tion concerts—we have tried hard to realize the 
are commonly 


Cer. | 
and planets as Beet- | 


and when these orbs of glory set, we | 
others that irradiate the vault of | 


night with comparable lustre, True, “one star | 


differeth from another star in 
would think of a comparison of 
those and these? Who would compare 
with Shakspeare ‘dramatists like Sheridan, 
Bulwer, Swinburne, 
we will not believe’ that either music 
or the drama has uttered its last word. But 
has not the progress of musical creative art 
since Schumann been suggestive of decadence 
upon the whole? x What we feel the want of 
most in this Brahms Symphony, in all his sym_ 
is the vital spark of inspiration 
genius. There is abundant learning, skill an 

mastery of form, no trifling. with art; and there 
isa wonderful degree of ingenuity. But in- 
genuity isnot genius. A certain heaviness, a 
ceréain cloudiness, almost drowsiness, hangs 


glory ;”’ but who 


over the whole curious and shifting dream.> 
- The first movement, 


opening with fine promise. 


in the horns, leads in a sweet and gentle strain 


glories between | 


Dion Boucicault? Yet | 
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wipe 


from extravagance; and yet there is one pas- 
‘Sage near theend where some of the instru- 


mts Wax too excited and jostle one another, 
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at the cost of not a little dissonance, as | 


posium loses its composure. But the 
nd movement, the adagio, is what 
balks our comprehension the most hope. 
lessly. Itis so utterly depressing, so groping in 
ehromatic gloom, so congestive in its sick and 
matted harmonies and clinging contrapuntal 


} 


embraces, that you long fora little of the “sweet- | 


‘ness and light” which you havea right to ex- 
pect from all true art. You get it fora while 
in the third movement, Allegretto grazioso, 
‘which opens ina naive and pastoral vein with 
alevely three-four theme; but it soon grows 
freakish, the little theme suddenly masquerad- 
ng in-a two-four presto rhythm; and then 
something sounding like the “Orgy” in Meyer- 
beer’s “Huguenots,” then raindrops running 
wtaccato, and so on, but never entirely losing 
‘the graceful tune with whichit opened. The 
finale, a spirited allegro, answers well to the 
first allegro and is simpler, clearer, brighter in 
‘its moyement. Indeed, the whole symphony is 
consistent with itself, no movement crossing 
the family relationship—albeit we are puzzled 
‘to acconnt for’*that adagio,; A learned,elaborate, 
‘skilful and ingenious symphony it is, in which 
you own a certain Brahms-ian individual fla- 
vor; butisita great work of genius? It would 
be relief to be persuaded of it. » J.8. De 
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SECOND CONCERT. 


At the second Symphony concert in Music 
Hall last evening the programme was: 

Volkmann— Overture to Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Rich- 
ard III,’’ Wagner, Aria, from ‘*Tannhaeuser” ; 
Tschaikowsky—Andantino and Scherzo from 
Symphony No. 4,in F minor; Songs—Brahms, 
‘Immer leiser wird mein Schlumer ;’’Schubert, 
‘‘Am Meer,” Drahms—Symphony No, 2, in D 
major. 

The playing as arule was much better than 
at the previous concert, except that the first 
clarinet was chronically flat throughout, and 
the kettle drummer pounded his drums as 
though it were his .chief object to call 
attention to the fact that as the least 


musical member of the orchestra, he can — 
at least make the most noise. Otherwise the | 
Overture was well played, and with considera- . 


ble of the old-time unity and precision for 
which the orchestra has been noted. The Volk- 
mann overture does not gain with 
repeated hearings. Liszt would have 
called it a symphonic poem, and 
it is markedly suggestive of the extrinsic 
features of the Liszt so-called symphonic 
poems, excepting the interpolation of “The 
Campbells are Comin’, with which tune the 
composer apparently makes several attempts 
to do something ingenious, but fails. 

The novelty of the programme was the 
Tschaikowsky symphony. Mr. Nikisch is en- 
titled to any musician’s gratitude for only giv- 
ing two movements of the work, ifits andante 
and scherzo are to be regarded as samples of 
Tschaikowsky’s symphonictwriting. The or- 
chestration is simply tricky in covering a mul- 
titude of sins, and intrinsically considered the 
andantino is open to the charge of being both 


tawdry and vulgar, while in the scherzo there | 


is in this respect but little improvement. 
Herr Reichman’s singing was as_ usual 
effective. It was neither his or the harpist’s 


fault that the Wagner Aria was heard ata wo- 


ful disadvantage, as, while they were in 
agreement as regards intonation, the re- 
maining ensemble was persistently out of tune. 


|The concert ended with the Brahmssymphony, 


No. 2. 
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The Symphony Concerts. 


The second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, in Music Hall, latt night, wasnot especially inter- 
esting or enlivening, as far as the programme was Con- 
cerned. In fact it was .rather tiresome. The work of 
the orchestra was steadily fine throughout, and was al- 


most up toits beststandard. The brass wind has not 
yet quite fallen well into the traces and is prone to be a 
little coarse and blaring, especially its trumpets which 
inihe closing portions of the first movement gave vent 
nto the meanest and most vulgar qualify of tone 
sof which the instrument iscapable. The Volkmann 


s'Kichard III.” overture, with which the concert opened, |. 


does not improve upon acquaintance. All that there is to 
hear in 1tis discovered in a first hearing, and Hstening 
to it a second time finds the interest in it dulled. The 
ntroduction of the Scotch air, “The Campbells are 
Coming,” stili bafiles understanding, to say nothing of 
the difliculty of discovering the meaning of the music in 
lis application tothe Shakspearian tragedy, what it 
typikes, what impression it is intended toconvey. Of 
course, the mighty drum beat toward the end of the 
overture isthe ueathblow of the crook-back tyrant. 
The new drummer gave him this blow with such her- 
ulean force that it should have killed him on the spot. 
it is to be regretted that it failed to do so, and thus 
made the long-drawn, lugubricus death-strains that 
jollowed possible. The work is strong and musicianly, 
but it is inefliably dry and wearisome. The novelty 
bf the programme was two movements, the andantino 
hnd echerzo trom Tschaikowsk y’s symphony No.4, in F- 
minor, never heard here before. The andantino is very 
graceful and melodious, clean and flowing in its 
polyphony, and Charming in effect generally. It 1s 
pull of color and varileiy, and is _ beautifully 
Bcored. The movement was exquisitely played, 
pespecially by the wood wind. The scherzo is 
vright,iIngenious and original, but it is not as interesting 
a5 the other movement, and if the trickiness of the or- 
chestration were taken away and the underlying idea 
mcard in its nakedness there would be but 
jppittle leit. The programme imparts some very 
\. emarkable information about this movement. It eays: 
I'he explanatory phrase, pizzicato ostinato, appended 
Oo lhe Scherzo movement, indicates the continuous use 
| | f some distinctive melodial figure or groups of notes, 
mhe strings being pinched or twitched withthe finger 
|p roducing a staccato effeci, the other instruments for the 
poost part belng blown or struck staccato.” This is 
mcws indeed. Pizzicato ostinato simply means constant 
: icking of the strings. It has nothing to do with any 
p “istinctive melouial figure,” whatever that may 
pocan, and has no possible relation to “the other 
Postruments,” which, cannot be played pizzicato: "The 
Wether instruments for the most part, being blown or 
ipetruck staccato,” is a gem. The only “other instrument” 
that Can be struck staccato isthe drum. As for wind 
instruments, they cannot be blown staccato. Later on 
the notice alludes to pizzicato chords in the strings and 
soft brasses, which is simply idiotic. A little more 
sense and much less gush aud nonsense in the pro- 
grammes would leave the general reader 
in & much more happy frame of mind. 
The concert ended with a masterly reading and perform 
ance Of Braims’s Symphony, No.2, in D major. The 
lovely allegretto was exquisitely given, and the finale 
Was played with greater tire and dash, notably in its 
——— moments,where the brasses are devoted to a bril- 
lant fanfare, than it has ever before had here. The 
soloist was Mr. Theodor Reichmann, whose first contri- 


ution to the programme was Wolfram’s Song at the | goons; but a duet for oboes and bassoons strikes us 18 a 


One Tournament, from ‘Tannhauser.” The num- 
es does not bear separation from its place 
‘o the opera, and Mr. Reichmann’s manner 
ol singing it did not help. it. His intonation 
Was frequently faulty, and he imparted to it a monoto- 
nous Color of sickly sentimentality that was almost as 
cae peratiog as it was inappropriate. The artist in- 
os ged frequently and unmeaningly tn falsetto, evident. 
‘'y under the mistaken impression that falsetto and pi- 
“no are one and the same thing. However, he was 
armly applauded and recalled. Later in the evening 
1% Sang, with pianoforte accompaniment, Brahms’s 
m ‘mer leiser wird mein Schlummer” and 


| 


Schubert's “Am Meer,” Mr. Nikisch — playing 


the accompaniments delightfully. in these sungs 
Mr. Keichmann was dry, uninteresting and 
affected in style toa painful degree. It is sometimes 


- hard to belleve thatthe bulk of the symphony audi. 
ence really know what good singing js, and in this in. 


stance they emphasized this state of affairs by applaud: 
ing rapturously about as inadequate singing as | 
has ever been heard at these concerts, singing that 
was far from reaching the high standard that should be 
maintained at them. He was recalled twice, and re- 
sponded with a Jong and dreary song, unknown to us, 
in which he repeated the faults that came so unpleasing- 
ly to the surtace in his earlier efforts. It is curious 
that the admirable rule which prohibits encores at these 
performances should have been broken through under 
such circumstances. For the next concert the pro- 
gramme is: Symphony, D-maior, Haydn; **Faust Over- 
ture,” Wagner; Symphony, C-major, Schubert. There 
Will be no soloist. | 


Musicat Notes. Ja rette 


The music critic of the Traveller has replied to some 


atrictures made by us upon certain comments in last. 
week’s programme book of the Symphony coucert, | 


especially in connection with the words ‘pizzicato 


ostinato.” Weare by no means convinced that he has | 
bettered the case by his explanation. The expression | 
means, and means only, an obstinate or continuous | 
plucking cfthe strings, and the “ostinato,’’ in this In. ' 
Stance, has no reference whatever “to. some peculiar | 
melodial figure or group of notes.” It is merely an. 


adjective qualifying the word that it follows, and it is 
absurd to insist that it qualifies other words that do not 
appear. The expression “basso cstinato’’ means ob- 
stinate adherence to *‘some peculiar melodial figure or 
group of notes,” andisalso known as ‘ground bass” 
and *"passacagiia bass”; and **pizzicato ostinato” means 
an obstinate adhering to pizzicato, and nothing more. 
The Traveller critic quotes John Hills as an authority 
on the word “ostinato,” and by so doing seems to 
imagine that he has quoted him in regard to ‘pizzicato 
ostinato” as well. He also quotes C. F. Pohl in order 
to show that the wind instruments can be blown stac- 
cato, but the words quoted show decidedly that they 
cannot be so blown; in fact, show that staccato on 
wind instruments is effected by an interruption of the 
blowing by the tongue. This sustains our statement | 
that wind inetruments cannot ve blown staccato. His | 
explanation that a misplaced parenthesis caused him to 
say that the brasses play pizzicato chords Is well enough, | 
as far it goes, but we cannot see that he has improved 
matters by placing the parenthesis where he thinks 
it should be. For example, ‘tagainst a tull har- 
mony, pizzicato chords (in the strings) and soft 
brasses,” does not make the matter much clearer, 
to say nothing of the fact that there can be no pizzicato 
chords except they are made by the strings. To ex- 
plain the plainly evident is always to do some’ 
thing that is pre-eminently unnecessary. What he 
probably meant to say was: "A full harmony of pizzi- 
carto chords and of the soft brasses.” Having thus re- 
asserted the position taken by us on the points debated, 
we will now afford the Jraveller critic an opportunity | 
to explain other peculiarities in the language of the | 
same programme-book. He saya: ‘*A quick ascending 
arpeggio leads to the second principal phrase, meno 
mosso—played siower than the preceding—in the key of 
A.” Now as meno mosso is a time indication, meaning 
“leas fast,” itis a matter of course that the meno mosso 
phrase is to be played slower. The parenthetical in- 
formation is, therefore, quite superfluous. Then, too, 
we read of this same meno mosso phrase as a duet for 
oboes and bassoons! We can understand a cuet ior one 
oboe and one baesoon, or fcr two oboes, or for two bas- | 


OT 


novelty that even modern changes inthe art of music | 


have not made quite among the possibilities. We also | 
| read of “the unique accompaniment from the corps of | 


brasses never changing from strict time.” But if the 
accompaniment did change from strict time it would 
work fatal disaster: to the theme accompanied, In- 
short, it is not easy to imagine the conductor beat- 
ing strict time for the theme and a time. that) 
is not asatrict for the accompaniment. Again, | 
we read: “Through a sertes of alternating meas- | 
ures, the first theme is reached in the key of F.” 
But why “alternating?” It will be taken for granted 
that the measures follow each other in order and in their | 


eT. 
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“ale turns. It would beimpossible to reach the firat 
heme ayzain by messures that did not alternate. There 
is no reason why music should not be discussed, even in 


a programme-book, in a clear, straightforward and sen- |} 
sibie manner, and if technical terms must be used, it jp; 
should be with a fuir understanding of their meanings. || | 
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idiotic. So it is, but enclose the words — 


In this, as in many other things, the homely advice of 
the late lamented Mrr David Crockett, is not to be de- 
spised: ‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead!” Many 
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THE SECOND SYMPHONY CON CERT. 
Whatever sceries in the drama or life of “Richard 
Ill.” one may choose to associate with the opening 


pages of Volkmann’s overture, there can be no 
question that by far its larger half is intended to 


one of the “populars” last spring, although his 
intonation was, as before, somewkat uncertain at 


4 


‘ the upper register of his voice. 


with much cordiality. 


times, especially in dolce passages which tell to 


He was received 
The arrangement of so 


long a’programme with a work like a Brahms 


are brought to grief by that little learning which is a 
dangerous thing. With this limited possession it is al- 
| ways wise to move meno mosso ostinato. 


The critic of the Gazette uses rather | 


depict the battle of Bosworth Field, and the | 
| closing hours and tragic end of its reckless, blood- | 
‘| thirsty hero. The rush and clash of battle ; 


line ‘against a full harmony, pizzicato 
chords (in the strings), and soft brasses,”’ 
appears as I thought it. - 


symphony at its end should not be permitted to 
pass without a word of protest. No doubt xsthe- 
tic considerations suggest such an arrangement, 


harsh language concerning the notes on 
the scherzo of Tschaikowsky’s F minor 
symphony printed in the programme- | 
book of last Saturday’s concert. Let us 


consider the items in the bill of particu- 
lars. First, the critic attacks this state- 
ment: ‘The explanatory phrase pizzi- 


cato ostinato appended to the scherzo 
movement indicates the continuous use 
‘of some distinctive melodial figure or 
‘groups of notes, the strings being pinched 


‘or twitched with the finger, producing a 
staccato effect, the other instruments for 
the most part being blown or struck 
staccato,’’ saying—-‘“This is news, in- 
deed. Pizzicaio ostinato simply means 
constant picking of the strings. It has 
nothing to do with any distinctive melo- 
dial figure, whatever that may mean, and 


‘has no possible relation to the other in- 
struments which cannot be played piz- 
‘zicato: the other instruments for the 


most part being blown or struck staccato 
isagem. The only ‘other instrument’ 


that can be struck staccato is the drum. | 


-Asfor the wind instruments they can- | 
example, the introductory theme of. the 


not be blown staccato.” 


' ‘The first point here lies in the defini- 


‘tion of ostinato. The best dictionary of 
“musical terms we know is that by John 
-Hiles, the third edition of which was 
published in London in 1874. Hiles de- 
fines ostinato as ‘obstinate, continuous, 
eccrine ; adhering to some peculiar 


Now, after making a study of the score 
‘I concluded that Mr. Tschaikowsky 
‘used the expression pizzicato osti, 
nato in its dual sense; for, while 
the entire movement is pizzicato in 
effect, in order that he might call atten- 
tion to a certain prominent melodial 
figure he added the word ostinato. My 
‘censor applied the first meaning, i. e., 
| continuous, unceasing, to pizzicato, while 
I took the other view, that is, that the 
‘word referred to the very pronounced 
“group of notes.”” Are we not both 
‘right? My critio further says the wind 
‘instruments carinot be blown staccato. 
C, F. Pohl, an authority, says: ‘Staccato 
on wind instruments is effected by a 
“rapid thrusting forward of the tongue, so 


The following has been received from 
a discerning friend: Oud * | 
“In curious similitude with the Tran- 


script’s inability to see merit in Brahms’s | 
great Second Symphony,—a work which we | 


should not hesitate to put ona level withany 


of Beethoven’s orSchubert’s—may be auores | 


Spohr’s judgment of: Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. Hesaysin his autobiography: 
‘His constant effort to be original and to 


strike into new paths could no longer as be- | 


fore be kept from error by the guidance ot 
his ear. Could it therefore be surprising 
that his works have become mvure and more 
erratic, incongruous and incomprehensible. 
True there are people who ay they can 
understand them, and who ta 


terpieces. 
tions Yes! 


withstanding a few solitary flashes of 


genius, seemed to me worse than all of, the 


eignt preceding.’ } 
“He calls the fourth movement ‘monstrous 
and lacking good taste,’ and even trivial, and 
finds in it a fresh proof that Beethoven was 
wanting in wsthetic feeling and a sense of 
the beautitul. Again speaking of the Fifth 
Symphony he says: i WARE Gs ; 
‘**Though it has many individual beauties, 
yet it fails to make a classic whole. (1!) For 


first movement is lacking in that dignity 
which I think the beginning of a symphony 
should certainly have........ The final 


movement, with its meaningless noise, is 


the least satisfactory!’ ”’ 


' 
‘ 


‘melodial figure or groups of notes.” | 


} 


take pleasure | 
in ranking them far above his earher mas- | 
But [ am not of the number, and | 
am free tq confess that I have not been at | 
allable to enjoy Beethoven’s last produc-— 
{- must even include among | 
them the much-admired Ninth Symphony, | 
the first three movements of which, not- | 


| sympathetically brought out. 
was thoroughly in the grasp of leader and players; 


Richard’s moments of confidence, despair, and re- 
newed courage born of desperation; the relentless 
fate that, in his heart, he feels is pursuing him 
with deadly energy, and the overwhelming 
catastrophe that at last overtakes him, are all 
suggested with much vividness and artistic skill, 
if the means employed are at times somewhat 


conventional, The introduction of “The Campbells | 


are coming,” too, was a happy thought, since it 


serves the double purpose of making an effective | 
| ‘battle tune,” and of rendering the overture es- 
» pecially attractive to the popular ear. 
Nikisch is always at his best in **programme 


As Mr. 


music,” it may be readily inferred that. his read- 
ing of this work was fine in respect of expressive- 


| hess and dramatic intensity; and it may be added 


that technically also, it was played extremely 
well. To endeavor, after one hearing, to reach 
definite conclusions concerning two movements of 
a large orchestral work, as light in character as 
are the andantino, and scherzo of Tschaikowsky’s 


Symphony No. 4, in F minor, is like trying to 
make 


up one’s mind 
interesting children 
their father and 
both movements 


couple of 
havng seen 
Although 
attractive  ele- 


about a 
without 
mother. 
possess 


since the mind is assumed generally to rebel at 
| being disturbed when engaged in the contempla- 
. Practically, however, 


, tion of anything great 


with ‘tus nervous Americans,” it is hardly pos- 


_ sible to maintain an attitude of appreciative atten- 
‘tion for an hour and three-quarters at a concert 


which is brought to a close by a heavy symphony. 
A better plan, generally speaking, would be to 
have the symphony follow the overture. 
such:an arrangement those who really wished to | 
follow it closely would be in just the right con-— 


With 


dition to do so; while others would have an op- 
portunity, for instance, to study the faces of their 
neighbors, with the certainty in their minds that 
something more to their fancy would come later 


on. Meantime those who felt that their “cup of | 
joy” was full after the symphony would have an | 


opportunity of quietly slipping out and of getting 
T. P. CURRIER. 


home early. 


The Symphon 


ments, one cannot help wishing for some further 

Wished to show the audien 8 18 equal 
at home, whether conducting with a score or 
without it. The orchestra certainly played 


clue to their meaning than they themselves furnish ;_ 


for, withdrawn, as they were, from their proper 


surroundings, they seem hardly to possess sufficient | 


character of their own to stand alone. Both were 


_ delightfully played, the scherzo in particular, 


winning much applause. With Brahm’s beautiful 
Symphony in D, No. 2, both conductor and orches- 
tra were also highly successfnl. It is seldom that 
the opportunity is offered of hearing the charac- 
teristic features of such a work so clearly and 


and the four movements—al] closely related to one 
another in spirit and construction—were ex- 
quisitely rendered individually, and firmly and 
harmoniously blended into the masterly whole 


seemed unusually fresh and Sympathetic in **Wolf- 


ram’s Song, at the Song Tournament,” te 


‘“Tannhauser,” which he sang beautifully. The 
songs (with piano): ‘‘Fainter and Fainter is My | 
Slumber,” by Brahms, and ‘By the Sea,” | 
Schubert, also were rendered as only an artist 


i oe ng that hi 


that this work is. Mr. Theodor Reichmann’s voice + 


by | 


admirably, and if the audiences thus far 


been less euthustastic th 
sega ‘which has : 
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“as to stop the current of air.” I did not 
‘say, as my critic intimates, that “the | 
er instruments” could be played piz- | 


could render them. Mr. Reichmann appeared {> 
to much greater advantage on this occasion | 
| than on that of. his first appearance in Boston at 
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“ue turns. 
theme ayain by messures that did not alternate. 
is no reason why music should not be discussed, even in 
a programme-book, in a clear, straightforward and sen- 
sible manner, and if technical terms must be used, it 
should be with a fuir understanding of their meanings. 
In this, as in many other things, the homely advice of 
the late lamented Mrr David Crockett, is not to be de- 
spised: ‘Be sure you’re right, then go ahead!” Many 
are brought to grief by that littic learning which is a 
dangerous thing. With this limited possession it is al- 
ways wise to move meno mosso ostinato. 


The critic of the Gazette uses rather 
harsh language concerning the notes on 
the scherzo of T'schaikowsky’s F minor 
symphony printed in the programme- 
book of last Saturday’s concert. Let us 
consider the items in the bill of particu- 
lars. First, the critic attacks this state- 
ment: ‘The explanatory phrase pizzi- 

cato ostinato appended to the scherzo 

| movement indicates the continuous use 

| of some distinctive melodial figure or 

| groups of notes, the strings being pinched 
or twitched with the finger, producing a 
staccato effect, the other instruments for 
the most part being blown or struck 
staccato,” saying—‘*This is news, in- 
deed. Pizzicaio ostinato simply means 
constant picking of the strings. It has 
nothing to do with any distinctive melo- 
dial figure, whatever that may mean, and 

has no possible relation tothe other in- 
struments which cannot be played piz- 
zicato: the other instruments for the 
most part being blown or struck staceato 
isagem. ‘The only ‘other instrument’ 
that can be struck staccato is the drum. 
As for the wind instruments they can- 
not be blown staccato.”’ 


The first point here lies in the defini- 
tion of ostinato. The best dictionary of 
musical terms we know is that by John 
Hiles, the third edition of which was 
published in London in 1874. Hiles de- 
fines ostinato as “‘obstinate, continuous, 


unceasing; adhering to some peculiar | 
‘'melodial figure or groups of notes.’’ 


Now, after making a study of the score 
I concluded that Mr. Tschaikowsky 
used the expression pizzicato osti, 
_nato in its dual sense; for, while 
the entire movement is pizzicato in 
effect, in order that he might call atten- 
tion to a certain prominent melodial 
figure he added the word ostinato. My 
censor applied the first meaning, i. e., 
continuous, unceasing, to pizzicato, while 
I took the other view, that is, that the 
word referred to the very pronounced 
“group of notes.”” Are we not both 
right? My critic further says the wind 
instruments cannot be blown staccato. 
C. F. Pohl, an authority, says: “Staccato 
on wind instruments is effected by a 
rapid thrusting forward of the tongue, so 
as to stop the current of air.”” I did not 
‘gay, as my critic intimates, that ‘“‘the 
other instruments’ could be played piz- 


It would be impossible to reach the first |RRRA 
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be. 
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the soft 
pizzicato chords. 
idiotic. So itis, but enclose the words 
(in the strings) in a parenthesis and the 
line “‘against a full harmony, pizzicato 


My critic calls this — 


chords (in the strings), and soft brasses,”’ — 


' appears as I thought it. 


The following has been received from 
a discerning friend: Ww 5 
“In curious similitude with the Tran- 


great Second Symphony,—a work which we 
should not hesitate to put ona level withany 
ot Beethoven’s orSchubert’s—may be quoted 
Spohr’s judgment of. Beethoven’s Ninth 
Svrmphony. Hesaysin his autobiography: 
‘His constant effort to be original and to 
strike into new paths could no longer as be- 


| Script’s inability to see merit in Brahms’s | 


fore be mr from error by the guidance ot | 


his ear. 
that his works have become mure and more 
erratic, incongruous and incomprehensible. 
True there are people who ne they can 
understand them, and who take pleasure 


ould it therefore be surprising | 


w————- 


in ranking them far above his earlier mas- | 


terpieces. But [am not of the number, and 
am free tq confess thatI have not been at 
allable to enjoy Beethoven’s last produc- 
tions Yes! Lt must even include among 
them the much-admired Ninth Symphony, 
the first three movements of which, not- 
withstanding a few solitary flashes of 


genius, seemed to me worse than all of, the | 


eight preceding.’ 

“He calls the tourth movement ‘monstrous 
and lacking good taste,’ and even trivial, and 
finds in it a fresh proof that Beethoven was 
wanting in esthetic feeling and a sense of 
the beautiful. Again speaking of the Fifth 
Svmphony he says: 

**Though it has many individual beauties, 
yet it fails to make a classie whole. (1!) For 
example, the introductory theme of the 
first movement is lacking in that dignity 
which I think the beginning of a symphony 
Should certainly hav The final 
movement, with its meaningless 207Se, 1S 
the least satisfactory!’ ”’ 


ee 
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| could render them. Mr. Reichmann appeared 
‘o much greater advantage on this occasion 
than on that of his first appearance in Boston at 


|| depict the battle of Bosworth Field, and the | 


| closing hours and tragic end of its reckless, blood- | 
| thirsty hero, | 


| 
| 


| Nikisch is always at his best in “programme 
_Mausic,” it may be readily inferred that. his read- 


| 


one of the ‘“‘populars” last spring, although his 
intonation was, as before, somewkat uncertain at 
times, especially in dolce passages which tell to 
the upper register of his voice. He was received 
with much cordiality, The arrangement of so 
long a’ programme with a work like a Brahms 
symphony at its end should not be permitted to 
pass without a word of protest. No doubt xsthe- 
tic considerations suggest such an arrangement, 
since the mind is assumed generally to rebel at 
fate that, in his heart, he feels is pursuing him yg igpacaons Dated egy say / mn or 
with Ceadly energy, and the overwhelming ' with ‘fus nervous Americans,” it is hardly pos- 


catastrophe that at i er : , 
eae b! Pre . last overtakes him, ae all _ sible to maintain an attitude of appreciative atten- 
sugges 1th much vividness and artistic skill, | tion for an hour and three-quarters at a concert 


2 the means employed are at times somewhat which is brought to a close by a heavy symphony. 
conventional, The introduction of “The Campbells | A better plan, generally speaking, would be to 


are coming,” too, was a happy thought, since it pave the symphony follow the overture. With 
serves the double purpose of making an effective 
‘‘battle tune,” and of rendering the overture es- | 
pecially attractive to the popular ear. As Mr. 


Ca 
THE SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Whatever scenes in the drama or life of ‘Richard 
ILI.” one may choose to associate with the opening - 
pages of Volkmann’s overture, there can be no 
question that by far its larger half is intended to 


| The rush and clash of battle ; 
Richard’s moments of confidence, despair, and re- 
newed courage born of desperation; the relentless 


follow it closely would be in just the right con- 
dition to do so; while others would have an op- 
portunity, for instance, to study the faces of their 
neighbors, with the certainty in their minds that 


ing of this work was fine in respect of expressive- something more to their fancy would come later 


— and dramatic intensity; and it may be added | op. 
well. To endeavor, after ‘one easing te resce | 02” Was full after the symphony would have a 
nig =) 
definite conclusions concerning two movements of 
a large orchestral work, as light in character as 
are the andantino, and scherzo of Tschaikowsky’s 
symphony No. 4, in F minor, is like trying to 
make up one’s mind about a_ couple of ! 
interesting children without havng_ seen 
their father and mother. Although 
both movements possess attractive ele- 
ments, one cannot help wishing for some further 
clue to their meaning than they themselves furnish ; 
for, withdrawn, as they were, from their proper 


surroundings, they seem hardly to possess sufficient | 2d, Sete 
character of their own to stand alone. Both were views via = i _ ro wrapehe sitar pee poo 
delightfully played, the scherzo in particular, | vice “lane rec plese Bey eons 
winning much applause. With Brahm’s beautiful | in the Saturday evening concerts, they 
Symphony in D, No. 2, both conductor and orches- | have been good listeners and very likely 
tra were also highly suecessfnl. It is seldom that 


just as appreciative listeners of the 
the opportunity is offered of hearing the charac- york of the orchestra, Brahms’s Symphony No. 
teristic features of such a work so Clearly and 


in D major, which was the closing number, « 
at 
sympathetically brought out. The entire work 


full of the intricacies and characteristics of t! 

composer, and the conductor had alread ap fase 
was thoroughly in the grasp of leader and players; as 
and the four movements—al] closely related to one 


home early. T. P. CURRIER. 


_ DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


v wal, The Symphony Concert, 1h ae 

Mr. Nikisch made a distinct departure Sat. | 
urday night in conducting and used the score in 
the direction of every number on the pro- 
‘sramme. There was no appreciable ‘difference 
‘in the performance, and possibly Mr. Nikisch- 
wished to show the audiences that he is equally 
at home, whether conducting with a score or 
without it. The orchestra certainly played 


the audience a musical feast before t f3 
movement of that s7mphony. So that it was 
not specially remarkable wane a number of the 
another. in anirit . auditors did not remain until the close of the 
De spirit and construction—were ex-j| concert. They Ps eget however, the Aren@ one 
{uisitely rendered individually, and firmly and | Movement, whic was miven & renaltion 4 ay 
harmoniously blended into the masterly whole anviiinn that ab heen ae ts sean | 
that this work is. Mr. Theodor Reichmann’s voice | the novelty of the concert was be erform. 
seemed unusually fresh and sympathetic in ‘*Wolf- oil ine he Ft FE oO rye Teoh al- 
ram’s Song, at the Song Tournament,” from § kowsky. The scherzo was especially inte me 
| Vannhauser,” which he sang beautifully. The Bane gd de | thy of re cuca vi Volk 
songs (with piano): ‘Fainter and Fainter is My [ens Overture to Shakspeare’s " Richard 
Sumber” by Brabis, and “By the Sea,” by | leg gitalonaegeeesanec afta henge 
“chubert, also were rendered as only an artist | reading py Mr. Nikisch. and was perhaps the’ 
paaes thing done by the orchestra do 
evening. che Si ei mae 
heodos Betobmann was the soloist. His fi 
number was the (of Woltram at. 
| the tournament in “ 


'such:an arrangement those who really wished to — 


Meantime those who felt that their ‘“‘cup of | 


opportunity of quietly slipping out and of getting | 


| 
| 
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The Brahms Symphony, with the exception of 
the adagio, is a noble work; probably the slay- 
ish worshippers of Brahms regret that the other 

movements of the symphony do not rise to the 


BRP ee TE Beka ae ; heg da ar und tne worid. 
Bee aagatncs a Asi tule Valet ia) eel gE SAPS A ; | 
na] he orchest a ed the ie ab ila a ne OF Tae Weee “high intellectual level’’ of this adagio. But 
‘him | immensespiri 0 Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Nikisch as | when the vague quantity ycleped ‘‘intellectu- 
encore that he was obliged; We have neverenjoyed a Brahms sym- a conductor—and in directing works of the mod- ' ee | enters Into a musical composition, music 
song. .This he did gracefully. phony more than we did on Saturday ern romantic school he certainly carries aj) | itself will not endure a rival and disappears. 
jy, and the accompanime Nr aeieca:| night. In this Christmas offering to the before him—as a maker of programs he is a fail- Metaphysics and music cannot dwell together, 
ther songs:b; pligeter gir ce hy vig i laa B leaves his scholarly ped- ure. His selections for the symphony concerts nor will the most cunning contrapuntal exercises | 
Mr. Niki i, world Brahms of last year showed that here in Boston he stil] . awaken emotions. Does any one suppose that | 
breathed the air of the little town of Leipzig, ‘Mozart, or Haydn, or Beethoven bothered him- 
and walked our streets clothed in its atmosphere. self about the expression of any ideas save | 
He either dislikes or ignores the writings of the , musical ideas? ‘They were content to write 
French school; andin his arrangement of the music. They were music makers. Aud in the 
familiar German compositions he pays no atten- first and two last movements Brahms too has 
tion to space or time; that which is heaviest is followed their example. 
kept for the final number, and throughout the * * * * * 


programs there is no contrast—there is no relief. ( But Mr. Nikisch made a mistake, a mistake 
There was some excuse for the dreariness of the which often happens, in putting this symphony 
first concert of this season, for it was a memorial at the end of the concert; and the mistake was 
service; and the rites which attend the apotheosis the more serious upon this occasion, for the ears 


iI : i . ! or the canonization of the dead generally serve ) had been tortured b the false intonation of Mr. 
_mastership of his art, and, as is notal-. only to re-open the wounds and intensify the ‘Theodore Ralshinantn: the soloist of the evening. 


|| ways the case witb him, imbuingjit with a woe of the mourner. ‘Nature was kind to Mr. Reichmann and gave. 
vivid, soaring animate life. The work | ae, Can rae el ~him a rich and powerful voice which he has | 
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manne: B, | estal, closes the pages of his philosophy, 

| jor and opens his hearttous. It is seldom 
other than genial, clear and lovely. 

. - What could be more simple than the ex- : 

| quisite larghetto, and yet how refined is 
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the art! And the finale, with its gor- | 
geous coda, isa masterpiece, in thought 
and in execution. How Brahms tollows 
‘| climax by climax in the powerful and | 
‘| noble movement, never once losing the 


ir. Reichmann, Soloist. 


pels 
| The programme of Saturday’s concert, 


‘with Theodor Reichmann, soloist, was: 


7 Aria, ‘Blick ich umber in diesem 


edlen Kreiae,’’ from “*Tannhaéuser.” | 
Andantino and Scherzo trom Sym. | 


phony No. 4, in F minor. 
(First time in Boston.) 
SONGS. 
“TImmer leiser wird mein Schiu- 
mer.” 
| Sechube **‘Am Meer.”’ 
‘Brahm Symphony No. 2,in D major. 
we ‘ P 
- Surely here is an attractive and in- 
‘genious programme. The novelty was 


‘touches the level of symphonic dignity. 
It is all exceedingly well written, and the 
‘andantino has moments of emotional 
‘Significance, and is withal an example of 


artistic scoring, but the thought itself 


a Fab 


‘does not transcend the commonplace. 
Gh -erhaps its strongest part isthe piu 


“mosso section where the color and con- 


trast are vivid. The scherzo is 


foughout pizzicato in effect, and 
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‘abounds in neat devices. In the per- 
formance the strings accomplished a 
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ayed with so much snap as to make the 


‘mo rement a most interesting diversion. | 
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“Mr. Nikisch to give the entire symphony 
‘that the relation these movements bear 


‘It would be fairer to the composer were | 


‘to the work asa whole may be made plain. » 


Volkmann piece comes pretty near 
‘Deing great. Of course it is diffuse, and 
‘@s an epitome of Shakespeare’s ‘Rich- 


-d,’ a ‘Yather disorganized monarch; 
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! a . a study in instrumentation it is 


at our new drummer was just 


-:, A Siena wheal : fin 


will never be denied in this 


he Tschaikowsky music, which barely 


ul tour de force, and the entire band 


D major (No. 2, B. and H.); Wagner—‘‘A 
Faust Overture;” Schubert—symphony | 
|| No. 9or 10, in C major. 


| ‘| no soloist. 
P a nd the martial episodes are stir-— 
ng. That it is theatric cannot be de- | 


owas nobly played. 


We admit being moved by Mr. Reich- 


‘mann’s singing. We thought his concep- | 


: ti olfram’s song beautiful, that 
Overture to Shakespeare’s “Richard | tion of W ’ 
III 


he sang the brace of shorter pieces over- 
sentimentally, perhaps, but with real 
sincerity. In short, we believe in the 
artist. As to voice - production, Mr. 
Reichmann’s is not the best, but what 
bodes it to magnify faults of technique 
at the expense of the soul, the spirit of 
the singing; to do this takes so much of 
the pleasure one can derive from music. 


Mr. Richmann’s baritone voice was heard | 
at its best at this concert, and we were 


glad to note a generally good intonation. 
We should have preferred another selec- 
tion than the one from ‘Tannhiuser,’’ 
with its sparse accompaniment for harp 
and low strings. The songs were sung 
to Mr. Nikisch’s accompaniment, and a 
delightfully musical acvompaniment it 
was. The audience recalled’ the 
singer so heartily after the songs 
that on his second acknowledgment 
of theis favor Mr. Reichmann ap- 
peared before the astonished Mr. 
Nikisch with an encore song. Mr. Ni- 
kisch grasped the situation and played 
the accompaniment to the only encore 
permitted a soloist in the history of these 
concerts. Another time Mr. Nikisch will 
doubtless instruct his soloist concerning 
the stern traditions of the place. The 
next programme is: Haydn—symphonyin 


There will be | 


The program of last Saturday’s concert was 
made up of Volkmann’s Overture, ‘‘ Richard 
IIl.;’” the second and third movements from 
Ischaikowsky’s Symphony, No. 4,in F; and 
Brahms’ Symphony, No. 2, in D major. What 
can be said of the overture, except that as a 
whole it is a tiresome composition? Viewed as 
program music, it must suffer from the very 
choice of a subject; for the popular idea of the 
character of Richard, in spite of the whitewash- 
ing of modern historians, suggests Only unre- 
lieved cruelty, nor were there gentle episodes in 
his life which might furnish the musician with 
stuff for a musical contrast. It is true that the 
embodimeut of this character upon the stage 
depends upon the actor’s conception of the part, 
We are told by the enthusiastic Mrs. French 
that Kean’s Richard ‘“ possessed a mine of 
humor and pleasantry, with all the grace of high 
breeding grafted on strong and brilliant intel- 
lect ;"’ and Barry Sullivan made him half brute, 
half clown. Volkmann’s Overture, however, is 
fullof nothing but saturnine Savageness and the 
tumult of battle. The battle scene is naturally 


_Stantly forced it; and when he went fo ‘Vienna 


sadly abused. When he sang in Munich he con- | 


his faults became more marked and more. griev- | 
ous with each performance. As he began to lose | 
his hold upon the public, he naturally looked | 
towards America and readily became a member | 
of the Metropolitan Opera House Company, the | 
life-saving station, the asylum of so many worn | 
out and exhausted singers of Germany. He 
sang the dreary song from ‘‘Tannhauser,” a song | 
which should haye cost the bard his position at | 
court, even before he had avowed his relations | 
with Venus; and songs by Brahms and Schu-. 
bert. His singing has been praised for its “‘in- 

tellectuality” and ‘‘musicianly spirit”; but surely 

it is not the mark of a musician to sing one 

phrase with full voice, the next with a wretched 
falsetto which apes the true piano, and thus | 
make of a song ‘‘one vile antithesis.” The 

audience was so enthusiastic and Mr. Reich- | 
mann seemed so contented that the scene must | 
have reminded him of the happy state of affairs | 
at ancient Thebes where it was an indictable 
offense to disturb a musician in the exercise of ° 
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full of sound and fury, and it is interesting to P his art. 


learn from Mr. Volkmann’s score that the famil- ! 


TOBER 20, 


lar air, **The Campbell’s are coming,’’ was 
heard on Bosworth Field above the clash of 
arms and groans of the dying. 

* ~ * * » 


The recipe for concocting a musical battle is of 
ancient date. In 1544 Clément Jannequin pub- 
lished ‘*The Battle of Marignan” and ‘The 
War’”’ for voices, and whoever is interested in 
studying the history of program music will find 
in the second volume of Weckerlin’s ‘* Musi- 
clana” a list of musical battle-pieces, where 
among the names of composers, are found those 
of Beethoven, Pacini, Steibelt, and Diabelli. 

# * # * * 


The two movements from Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony are so interesting that it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Nikisch did not give the com- 
poser his due by playing the whole work. The 
andantino is beautiful in idea and in workman- 
ship; it is thoroughly individual and characteris- 
tic; the scherzo is most ingenious as regards 
instrumentation and will serve as a test piece for 
an orchestra. These numbers were exceedingly 


well played, as was, in fact, the whole orchestral 
program. 
7” - ke a“ oe 
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| SECOND SYMPHONY CONCHRT. : 
the programme of the second Symphony 
concert given at Music Hall Saturday even- 
ing was as follows: eee | 
Overture—"Richard IIL”....,....Volkmann | | 
Aria—“Bhek ich umher” from ‘l'ann- 
«++... Wagner 
Symphony | 
F minor...<.....- fschaikowsky | | 
(First time in Boston.) 
Song—"Immer leiser wird mein Schlu- 
mer” «+++.» Brahins 
*e ee ee ee - Schubert 


| 
erture, 
and might justly be called programme imusic, | 
the composer has written no explanatory text, 
nor has he introduced any “‘leit-motiv” de- - 
scriptive of Richard’s personal disfigurements. 


| 20, not even a “hump-motiv”; so the hearer: 
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| y any who were | resent, oat is | 45 The Brahms Symphony, with the excepti 
day evening; it was a shot which it | Trew Music. the adagio, is a aobhe Pork: probably the oiey 
seemed could be heard around the world. ere ish worshippers of Brahms regret that the other 
p The orchestra played the overture with REVIEW OF THE WEEK. cbigh intel ee pee hp r¢ ge hep = to = 
later, and which gaine i for him | immense spirit. ae Brah ; Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Nikisch as' when the vague quantity ycleped “‘intellectu- | 
astic encore apes. e was obliged We have never enjoye & Sranms sym a conductor—and in directing works of the mod- : ality” enters into a musical composition, music 
song. .This he did praveta) y phony more than we did on Saturday ern romantic school he certainly carries al] | itself will not endure a rival and disappears. | 


, and he ie rete Liagrcelged night. Inthis Christmas offering to the before him—as a maker of programs he is a fail- Metaphysics and music cannot dweil together, 


id the o sone’ | 3y ill th st cunning contr tal 
sah ine $3 ° n a careful and leaves his scholarly ped- | ure. His selections for the Symphony concerts nor will the most cu gz contrapuntal exercises 
ted by Mr, N aiik hie apparent enthu- world Brahms lea f his phil 7 “i of last year showed that here in Boston he stil] . awaken emotions. Does any one suppose that — 
slasin. At th next goncert there will be two estal, closes the pages Of Dis palosopny, breathed the air of the little town of Leipzig, ‘Mozart, or Haydn, or Beethoven bothered bim- 
symphonies, Baydn’s No. 2 in D major and and opens his heart tous. It is seldom : | and walked our streets clothed in its atmosphere. self about the expression of any ideas save 
Schubert's nC major, with a FaustOverture by| (thoy than genial, clear and lovely. | | He either dislikes or ignores the writings of the , musical ideas? ‘They were content to write 
What could be more simple than the ex- French school; and in his arrangement of the music. They were music makers. Aud in the 
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‘Wagner for an intermezzo. There will be no 


oo chal - quisite larghetto, and yet how refined is | aang German Ran pape 7” ees no atten- rae eos oe lin dataaiaa Brahms too has 
) ‘the art! And the finale, with its gor- | spac ; that which is heaviest is ec example, 


| | 
| 


} : , | kept for the final number, and throughout the 
Sve:  geous coda, is a masterpiece, in thought | programs there is no contrast—there is no relief, ( But Mr. Nikisch made a mistake. a mistak 
| and in execution. How Brahms tollows here was some excuse for the dreariness of the which often happens, in putting this ‘sym hoes 
climax by climax in the powerful and | first concert of this season, for it was a memorial at the end of the concert; and the io aaa wif 

; noble movement, never once losing the | : or the denen a ee donk los noes , seep ct death asa ey egy dr for the ears 

, | mastership of his art, and, as is not al- ; hx ae | “ ey jad been tortured by the false intonation of Mr. 
Second Symphony Concer 9 eausthe a with him, imbuingiit with a ie br erg wounds and intensify the Theodore Reichmann, the soloist of the evening. 


: : | Way ber ' ‘Nature was kind to Mr. Reichmann and gave 
Mr. Reichmann, Soloist. vivid, soaring animate life. The work ee ee, Se -him a rich and powerful voice which he has — 


was nobly played. The program of last Saturday’s concert was sadly abused. When he sang in Munich he con- | 
We admit being moved by Mr. Reich- made up of Volkmann’s Overture, ‘Richard stantly forced it; and when he went fo Vienna | 
'mann’s singing. We thought his concep- se 4 — tgp Bowe third ah tyre yor his go re ae niger pected griev- | 
; ; sauti aay schaikowsky’s lony, NO. 4,in F; and | ous with each performance. S he began to lose | 
it Sine oe Sane aren ey Symphony, No. 2,in D major. What] his hold upon the public, he naturally looked | 
e wagner Aria. “Blick ich umber in diesem ptf | Bk detehy ‘dba sg eg said of the overture, except that as a} towards America and readily became a member | 
. edlen Kreiae,” from ‘*Tannhiuser.” sentimentally, perhaps, bu wha rea whole it is a tiresome composition? Viewed as | of the Metropolitan Opera House Company, the | 
»Tschaikowsky. Andantino and Scherzo trom Sym- | sincerity. In short, we believe in the Program Music, 1¢ must suffer from the very | life-saving station, the asylum of so many worn 
Wiper aie im Boeroo)) | artist. As to voice - production, Mr. | choice of a subject; for the popular idea of the | out and exhausted singers of Germany. He 
4 a ated Reichmann’s is not the best, but what | ater p: Pecigers ats epite of the whitewash- sang the dreary song from ‘*Tannhauser,” a song 
Brahms. “Immer leiser wird mein Schlu- | podes it to magnify faults of technique “ Vee Jistorlans, suggests only unre-| which should have cost the bard his position at 


lieved cruelty, nor were there j for is relati 
ewe a | eve ity, n¢ gentle episodes in | court, even before he had avowed his relations 
Schubert. ‘Am Meer.” | at the expense of the soul, the spirit of his life which might furnish the musician with * with ‘Venus ; and songs by Brahms and Schu- 


oe +) niente eve auotlaa deta the singing; to do this takes so much of stuff for a musical contrast. It is true that the | bert. His singing has been praised for its “in- 

Surely here is an attractive and in- the pleasure one can derive from music. embodiment of this character upon the stage | teilectuality” and “musicianly spirit”; but surely 
genious programme. The novelty was Mr. Richmann’s baritone voice was heard gpa phy of actor's conception of the part. | it is not the mark of a musician to sing one 
the T'schaikowsky music, which barely’ at its best at this concert, and we were | e are told by the enthusiastic Mrs. French phrase with full voice, the next with a wretched 


that Kean’s Richard ‘ possessed a mine of falsetto which a | 
hae Pyeng! ry ery pes the true piano, and thus 
touches the level of symphonic dignity. glad to note a generally good intonation. humor and pleasantry, with all the grace of high | make of a song ‘‘one vile antithesis.” The 
‘It is all exceedingly well written, and the |} We should have preferred another selec- breeding grafted on strong and brilliant intel-| audience was so enthusiastic and Mr. Reich- 


. . r ee lant .*® ¢« ower G,,? n . : 
andantino has moments of emotional tion than the one from ‘“Tannhiuser,”’ ‘ahd best Barry Sullivan made him half brute, ) mann seemed s0 contented that the scene must 
* . . H i y 4 r s ‘ wr r . . , , e . ~ > | . 
significance, and is withal an example of || with its sparse accompaniment for harp ie pil eerie Overture, how ever, is | have reminded him of the happy state of affairs 
artistic scoring, but the thought itself and low strings. The songs were sung JUL sadturmine savageness and the | at ancient Thebes where it was an indictable 


tumult of battle. The battle scene is naturally lis 3ici 
| ohh , ' SC ! offense to disturb a musician in 3 
does not transcend the commonplace. to Mr. Nikisch’s accompaniment, and a full of sound and fury, and it is interesting to } his “nog “ the exercise of 


» Perhaps its strongest part isthe piu || delightfully musical acvompaniment it wert from Mr. Volkmann’s score that the famil- | ee 
Beeat ata = gens Sigcstnd sar was. The audience recalled the ele Fadia oe ty Bil rps Bs TOBER 9%: » 1890 ; 
| . singer so heartily after the songs arms and groans of the dv} e clash of. | 
throughout pizzicato in effect, and that on his second acknowledgment 5 _" ses C sa | MUSIC, 1} Vv | 
abounds in neat devices. In the per- || of theis favor Mr. Reichmann ap- POL: Menta! ® * iy 1 | a | | 
formance the strings accomplished a peared before the astonished Mr. ancient date, APU £ a musical battle is of SECOND SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 


In 1544 Clément Jannequin pub- the programme of the se } | 

’ . * and . ‘mr a . ow " ~ ) ‘ con Ww. i 
real tour de force, and the entire band || Nikisch with an encore song. Mr. Ni- lished **The Battle of Marignan ” oh “The concert given at: Manic Hall Raturday ese 

_ played with so much snap as to inake the | 


x x * * 


The programme of Saturday’s concert, 
with Theodor Reichmann, soloist, was: 
* Volkmann. Overture to Shakespeare’s **Richard 

ie III.” 


'| kisch grasped the situation and played | oe . for voices, and whoever is interested in ing was as follows: | 
' movement a most interesting diversion. | | the accompaniment to the only encore re the geet of program music will find Overture—‘Richard IIL”. Volkmann 
. } > ‘ e , Ss > , y : ; ’ / 9 er; *eip> ’ ° ’ ‘ 5 : 4 mabe Dey "ous ‘ j 
It would be fairer to the composer were permitted a soloist in the history of these econd volume of Weckerlin’s ‘* Musi- | Aria— Blick ich umher” from ‘“lann- 


, , if . Clana” a list of musical battle-pieces, where 
c Nf f » f Te ’ : 
Mr. Nikisch to give the entire symphonv || eoncerts. Another time Mr. Nikisch will among the names of composers, are found those 


+ | 
that the relation these movements bear | doubtless instruct his soloist concerning | of Beethoven, Pacini, Steibeit, and Diabelli. 
‘to the work asa whole may be made plain. the stern traditions of the place. ‘The * * * # * 

“The Volkmann piece comes pretty near || next programme is: Haydn—symphony in | Tle two movements from T'schaikowsky’s 
being great. Of course it is diffuse, and |! 1) major (No. 2, B. and H.); Wagner—‘“‘A _ ~yinphony are so interesting that it is to be 
‘as an epitome of Shakespeare’s “Rich- | Faust Overture; Schubert—symphony > vette pk ‘og Nikisch did not give the com- 
ard,” a rather disorganized monarch; | Wo, 9 or 10,in GC major. There will be andantine is bocalitel te idea po whe paint yg 

but as a study in instrumentation it 1s no soloist. ship; it is thoroughly individual and characteris-| ter of a symphonic poem than an overture, 
fine, and the inartial episodes are stir- — the scherzo is most ingenious as regards | and might justly be called programme music, 
Se teh hebeler ebb rins ha Ae. nst umentation and will serve as a test piece for| the composer has written no explanatory text, 
a Diecake ew: deariiter was lust | well a hese numbers were exceedingly | nor has he introduced any “leit-motiv” de- - 
the man to tip the climax with an %wful | proghain. pS Wes, In Fach, $09 whole orchestral Fans Kichard’s personal distigurements, 
‘death blow will never be denied in this — a “ ‘ a _ho, not 6ven a “hump-motiv”’; so the hearer is 
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ne the overture “Richard IIL,” and the ad. 
nirer of the “wsthetic” school of criticism’. 
can find in the music, if he chooses, first, the 
‘idea of relentless cruelty exercised in satisfy-’ 
ng the cravings of heart-gnawing ambition, 
then the battle of Bosworth—and, finally, a 
Jament over the fallen King. The overture, 
instead of being a tirmly knit, coherent work, is _ 
-‘asuccession of episodes loosely strung together. 
It contains good stuff; but as a whole it 
is disappointing and tedious, although it was 
written in what has been called the Indian 
summer of Volkmann’s artistic life. The first 
episode is almost as brutal and dismal as 
Rubinstein’s ‘Ivan IV.,” that masterpiece of 
wearisome horror. The battle scene is in- 
‘geniously scored. and the piccolo rouses the 
_ flagging attention, while the end of the fight 
(which is not unlike the climax of Litolff's | 
“Robespierre” overture) gave an opportunity t 
for the display of the muscular and dramatic | 
action of the newly-imported drummer. ‘The 
final episode is by far the most musical por- 
tion of the work, and is full of an incongruous 
serenity. 

At theconcerts of Russian music given at | 
the Trocadéro durine the Paris Exhibition of | 
’*89, the music of Rubinstein was excluded | 
as being cosmopolitan and not truly 
national. Nor ean his pupil, Tscha- 
kowsky. be regarded as «a pure Rus- 
Sian in biood or in works, tor his | 
mother was descended from French emi- 
grants,and his music has been influenced 
'more by the French and Germans of the 
"modern schoo! than by the plain song of the 
Eastern church which hes at the bottom of 
the songs of the Russian people and the 
compositions of Russian inusicians. And so 
it is an agreeable surprise to find in the | 
andantino of his Fourth Symphony that pe- | 
'enhar melancholy with which the life and 

literature of Russia seems to be saturated: 
and a color gained by peculiar harmonic pro- 
gressions and instrumentation, suggesting 
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lonesome steppes and sobbing fir trees swept. 


by northern gales. ‘The first theme is pleasing 
and characteristic on account of its very 
monotony, and its thematic treatment and 
the instrumeutal clothing of the ideas 
are both beautiful and ingenious. The scherzo 
is interesting as a study in rhythm and instru- 
mentation. Ittis an excellent showpiece for a 
thoroughly drilied orchestra. Its musical 
value is slight. | 
In his Second Symphony, Brahms seems to 
be free from the craze for over-elaboration, 
which, in his first symphonic work, so wearies 
the spirit and the flesh. Nothing can be more 


spontaneous and melodious than the themes | 


ot the first movement, nothing can be more 


| 
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*% mows ’ 
: rere the other numt 
a Ae re -h at times the brass responsive to 
leader’s call was biatant. Nagi, 

The applause given Mr. Reichmann, the 
soloist of the evening, was more remarka le 
and perhaps a more legitimate subject of crit- 
icism than the work of the singer. Had Mr. 
Reichmann been unknown, unheralded and 
without decorations upon his coat he would 
have been heard in courteous but gloomy 
silence. For his intonation was often dis- 
tressingly false, his use of the falsetto was in- 
artistic and almost grotesque, his phrasing 
was affected and withont meaning. But Mr. 
Reichmann is a2 German, a member of the 


' band of German declaimers who now in this 


country usurp the concert and operatic stage. 
And, unfortunately for the art of song, it is the 
fashion in these days to praise these deelaim- 
ers and to call evil good. 

The programme for the rehearsal and con- 
cert of this week includes Haydn’s Symphony 
in D, Wagner’s *'Faust’” overture and Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in C. There will be no soio- 
Sh PHILIP HALE. 


interesting, more delightful than the manner | 


in which he works with them till the very 
‘end, The instrumentation cannot be accused 
of dryness, a charge often brought against 
the First Symphony, and with justice. The 
adagio may be “contemplative and _pro- 
foundly earnest.” but narrow are the confines 


Which divide its “*thoughtfalness” trom dul- 
‘hess. he scherzo and finale, on the contrary, 
are to be ranked with the first allegro, and the 
Close is singularly impressive, _ It mee 


“a mistake to put the symphony at the en 


ers, 
he 


| Gets 


Thé Symphony Concert Saturday—Theo- 
~~ dor Reichmann as Soloist. 
Volkmann and Jensen may almost he 

called the two moons of Schumann’s 

glorious sun, and although something of 
the master is reflected in both, the full 
greatness is im meither. Volkmann, how- 
ever, has more of decisive shape than 

Schumann, and this is displayed both in 

his two symphonies, and in the work which 

began the programme on Saturday—the 

overture to Shakespeare's ‘‘Richard III.” 

The old criticism on Napoleon’s strategy, 

‘"Cest magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la 

Guerre!’ may be applied in this case; it is 

brilliant music, but it is by no means 

Shakespeare. What our English peet has 

undergone at the hands of French and 

German composers can scarcely be realized 

by those whoare not directly occupied with 

music and literature; a passing allusion to 

‘Queen Mab’’ becomes metamorphosed by 

Berlioz into a whole symphonic movement ; 

ihe Tempest’’ at the hands of Ambroise 

Thomas becomes very short-skirted, and 

Miranda dances a pus de deur with Caliban 


or Ferdinand ; St. Saens introduces a corps 


| de ballet into Richmond Park for the delec- 


‘who march to battle to 


tation of Henry VIII. besides giving avery 
unhistoric flirtation to Anne Boleva and 
allowing Queen Catherine to die in Eng- 
land in the presenee of the two parties 
aforesaid; and here in “Richard IIL.’’ we 
have the wicked duke of Gloster killed by 
an vuverwhelming stroke on the drum, 
after fighting with a set of Scotchmen (!!) 
the tune 
of The Campbells are Comin? ”’ nearly 
a century before the melody was composed, 
for ‘fhe Campbells are min’’’ was 


| written ir 1568, while Bosworth Field was 


suffered 


fought in 1485! The tune, apart from the 
its use in an English battle, is by no 
means so finely treated as by Max Bruch 
in his ‘Fair Ellen.” The performance 
was @ generally good one; the ensemble 
a little at times from excess of 
weal on the part of some of the 
musicians who anticipated the conductor’s 
beat, and the death agonies were a trifle 


| too long drawn ont, as if the drum having 
| failed to prove fatal, the kine was being 


despatched with a 


The 
the end were es- 


very dull knife. 
trumpet fanfares at 
pecially well done. 
Theodor Reichmann was the soloist. Al- 
though he proved a popular success, to the 
reviewer he was a decided disappointment. 
® exaggerated almost everything and 
sane off pitch besides. ‘“Wolfram’s Song’’ 
is about as unthankful a number a3 one 
could seleet from Wagner’s works; on the 
stage, in the midst of the tournament, and 
contrasted with the passionate utterances 
of Tannhaeuser, this celebration of pura 
love has a meaning, but placed thus on the 
concert platform it becomes simply dull. 
In the Brahms number, later in the pro- 
Sramme, the singer was at his best, asalso 
inthe encore which was allowed, but in 
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ew of Heine’s poems, compared wit 
Schumann or Franz, as the poet was at 


that time—only rising into prominente) — 


Schubert has given emotion rather than 
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| few subjective songs of ‘the great eom-- 
here, inspired by Heine (he set ir i 


tone-picturing ; he does not, for example,” 


give the ripple of the water as in his “‘Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen,’’ or the splash of 
oars as in “Die Stadt,’’ or the murmer of 


waves as in ‘‘Wohin,”’ but presents a pro- | 


found melancholy instead, ushered in by — 


two chords of deepest meaning; to invest 
this with theatrical effect, is, I think, a 
mistake ; August Kreissmar used to give a 
far different interpretation of this ‘song 
from that it received at this concert, 
There were even alterations of the phras- 
ing made for a popular effect. It was by 
no means up to the greut standard which 
Reichmann himself has established. 

The two movements from Tschaikow- 
sky’s fourth symphony were pleasing and 
well-construeted, if no more. They were 
perhaps carried to a greater length than 
their ideas warranted, but did not become 
wearisome. ‘Ihe variations of a rather 
characteristic theme which appeared on 
the oboes, ‘’es’los, and even on the 
bassoon, at times riehly embroidered with 


fiute fioriture, gave excellent chances to — 
these instruments to display themselves in | 


’ 


_ obligato work, and all these chances were | 


well used, 


effects, and was of a more complex char- 
acter than Delibes’ famous ‘‘Pizzicati,’? 
yet almost as popular. ‘The use of the 
wind instruments in short, staccato effects, 
quite out of their usual character, was 


quite effective, and these difficult passages | 


' were well and crisply played. 
@aachronism and the inappropriateness of | 


of his larger works, and at 


Brahms’ second symphony ended the 
concert. This is one of the most pleasing 


; times attains 
even the popular yein of folksong themes. 


- Unfortunately the audience had become 
' wearied, and there was a large exodus be- 


tween each of its movements. The first 
movement has been more equally given in 


. this city, but was not without its effect. 
| The instruments were not too blatant, and 
| even the kettle-drum played pianissimo. 


| gretto could have had a livelier lilt, 


Some of the themes in this movement 


The second of these movements t 
was chiefly delivered over to pizzicato 


remind even of Schubert, but the won- 


derful development is something that 
Schubert never could have accem plished. 
The adagio went well, but the dainty alle- 
The 


_fimale was a trifle noisy—for Brahms, The 
_ whole symphony is a living proof that the 


old forms have not died out yes, and that 
passion and melody may be as strongly 
and attractively presented in sonata shape 
asin the amorpkous style of some of the 
modern iconoclasts. ‘he important horn 
passages of the first movement deserve a 


special word of commendation for their f 


clear execution. 
It remains only to speak a word of praise. 
for the excellence ef the piano accompani- 
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TIGHT BINDING 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


) : HIX MUSICAL COURIER attended the second concert: 
imann's seer Ae Oocrk of the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
aca |  Theve “Bre not ton peo ork in a irthur Nikisch’s direction last Saturday night in Bos- Sy! “i 


me who understand the musicianship | on, when the following program was performed: ‘wat y uhat of 
wl 7’ ore in playing a difficult accompani- , \ 
nieat well. a Leipsic, within a few | )verture to Shakespeare’s ‘* Richard ITI.” Volkmann 


ks, Cepell-Meister ngage h ane ur ria, *’ Blick ich umher in diesem edlen Kreise,”’ from ‘* Tann- 

a valuable brechure on this subject, in hituser ”’ rp ‘ahd’ h 
which he palpably shows that only the ndantino and scherzo from Symphony No. 4, in F minor...Tschaikowsky wine mlasonit qty: flor at acd 
rly Rg gph can rian Sela wal (First time in Boston.) The Inck af» poby rs 
at Mr. ikisch possesses such a mu Songs. uecess ¢ 

proved in this case, as he has done in | dtie to a Boston maz 


aning 2 tr gent An 


ye ’ no. 
¢ 1+ i ‘ his . "a 
ro ea Ma - 9 bits ty ¥ te 4%, 
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Immer leiser wird mein Schlumer ”’ 


; 4 M TA n ; * : 
‘other directions aad in many former in- | Meer”? ment has seldom: been ee! 
Louis C. ELson Am Meet : Schubert . 
bd ances. : 
* ?, , ‘ 


| man in question has a x 00 
| self. He apes the position of | 
Soloist, Mr. Theodor Reichmann. leader. He lacks the te fad a of al 
Although it is early in the season it is already mani- | He is not able to oo os 
st that Mr. Nikisch h: . ; ; elements. He ought | 
st that Mr. Nikisch has his orchestra under perfect this Winter. Probable hag Ln 
ontroland accomplishes results that place the or- -nize this setback. He 1 ‘i 


nization in the front rank of orchestral bodies, *horp’s Sunday evenings. net 
lore finished. wear # oor ,_, feather there. He is said to 
ore Hnished work than the playing of the Tschai- Mrs. Kendal at’a. Boston r 


owsky and Brahms numbers is rarely heard. can you play snes rot 

2?” The actres recta n1zed 

Mr. R l c F S 1m y= ter eae bays. 
‘eichmann was slightly off pitch, but his sing sihenoss ha treated 5 ¢ 

¢ was of the intellectual order and called for an en- easily wilted the young m “ ae ka 

ore, hae 
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;, **Let’s take th . 
lhe orchestra is constituted as follows this year: Bleecker. é car.” 


“ek eee sl a ** Let the car ot 8,” ; 
THE PERSONNEL. Bunkerill, of Boston. AY 


FIRST VIOLINS, . +. ay 
fanz Kneisel, D. Kuntz, W. Krafft, The reason whr the Ke on gtd: fh 
.M. Loeffler, T. Human, C. Delisle, of the Boston Music Hall fi Veh or for. 
Roth, F, Mahn, J. Gantzberg, phony concerts sold mare ch 5 | v4 
.Svecenski, Hoffmann, R,. Kuehn. on the left has. been. discove 
Fiedler, Sitube. ner is expected to sit in 
Moldauer, T. Adamowski, Those. who- xit underneath 

SECOND VIOLINS. It is worth the price of 


| Mrs. Gardner. 
Akeroyd, H. Tischer-Zeitz, R. Kurth, ous pers: n at the « 


Fiumara, F. E. Schuchmann, H. Berger, teresting to a large =a 

LW. Swornsbourne, J. Michael, ' J. Kneisel, than the orchestra, | bgt od "Néit.. 

thnemann, E. B. Marble, J. Ed. Eichler. tumes and her escorts al: ae 

E. Bichler, S. Goldstein, tion, She is always ** hie 

VIOLAS. woman, she is, however, 

Grunberg, O. Taubert, M. Zach, dresses exquisitely, She 

-Heindl, Sauer, G. A. Patz, dressed, The simpiiotie of h ar i 

Kluge, A. Kolster, J. Knecht, tumes suggests a lesson to. nie : | 

Rietzel, L. Post, H. Hoyer. does not disfigure her h | 
VIOLONCELLOS. ing hats and ponneta ae vom 

Hekking, E. Loeffler, J. Adamowski, She wears small and 

} Mingels, C. Reibl, A. Sailer. Her figure is exquisite, — 


Campanari, A. Heindl, 


DOUBLE BASS. a vublic entertainment. 


“ee | sure to shrond it with ay 
rOidstein, G. Gerhart, A. Reinhart, ner does not take the int 
A. Greene, H. J. Butler, H. Barth, did in Gericke. Nikiseh 1 wil 
Bareither, L. Jennewein, not a parlor knight. i 
FLUTES. PICCOLO. Gericke was. much sou 
Molé, E. M. Heindl. P. Fox. often to a few houses. — rs vit Gp 
OBOEs. ENGLISH HORN. Montgomery Sears, . ‘re. 
Sautet, L. Demuth. F, Miiller, thorp, and Mrs. Arthur Foo 
sage whats friends. They would ha 6 exte 
Goldschmidt | . P. Metzger weltome te. Sikioaiy, ° Beni >. 
FOLGSC! a “ Nikiseh 
BASSOONS. swell. a8 
Glinzel. | C. Dietsch. i; 
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utnished by Mr. Nikisch to three of | Hii MUSICAL COURIER attended the second concert LR Rees 


ie” Reichmenn’s songs. If [ except the of the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mr. This has been an 1 off 


erent *‘Am Meer,’’ the work was ees raat , an 
Dirteteden. “There are not ten people in a rthur Nikisch’s direction last Saturday night in Bos- | There have been nos y's: 


OF | ance. That of Miss Elwoc | . r 
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Soloist, Mr. Theodor Reichmann. leader. He lacks the tact of a Mos 
| Although it is early in the season it is already mani- | He is not able to cope with d ‘aan 
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| : : **Let’s take the car.” suggested | fis 
rchestra 1s constituted as follows this year: Bleecker. mee? 


Me a ela ‘Let the car take us,” corrected | ] tins 
[HE PERSONNEL. Bunkerill, of Boston. br tanie 


FIRST VIOLINS, - ~ - 
D. Kuntz, W. Krafft, 
T. Human, C. Delisle, 
F’, Mahn, J. Gantzberg, 
Hoffmann, R, Kuehn. Mre, ce sek 


is of the intellectual order and called for an en- 


rnsbourne, 


hk LUTES, 


Strube, 
T. Adamowski, 


SECOND VIOLINS. 


H. Tischer-Zeitz, 
F. E. Schuchmann, 
. Michael, 
’. B. Marble, 
. Goldstein, 
VIOLAS, 
O. Taubert, 
Sauer, 
A. Kolster, 
L. Post, 
VIOLONCELLOS., 
E. Loeffler, 
C. Reibl, 
A. Heindl, 
DOUBLE BASS, 
G. Gerhart, 
H. J. Butler, 
L. Jennewein, 


R. Kurth, 
H. Berger, 
J. Kneisel, 
J, Ed. Eichler. 


M. Zach, 
G. A. Patz, 
J. Knecht, 
H. Hoyer. 


J. Adamowski, 


A. Sailer. 


A. Reinhart, 
H. Barth, 


PICCOLO, 
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ner is expected to sit in the “teh tales 1 
Those who. sit underneath cannot s sp per. 
It is worth the price of admission to wateh 
Mrs. Gardner. She is the most conspicn- 
ous pers: n at the concerts. She is more ) in- 
teresting to a large portion of the audience 
than the orchestra. Her poses, |] er cos- 
tumes and her escorts always attract a — ~ 
tion. She is always **chic.” Not ap 
woman, she is, however, picturesque. 
(dresses exquisitely, She is never « e 
dressed, The simplicity of her stree ‘ pt 
tumes suggests a lesson to the vulgar. § : 16 
does not disfigure her head with unb com a= 
ing hats and bovnets, as so ma’ y wom isi do. 
She wears small and sensible hea ne 1 a 
Her figure is exquisite. The world Acasa bat 
see that. She never wears evening dress. 

a public entertainment. If she does, sho is 
sure to shrond it with a wrap. Mrs. Ga l= 
ner does not take the interest in Ni “Ee ab e 
did in Gericke. Nikisch is grediegs *] ate B ‘i 


ey : 


not a parlor knight. He hates 


Gericke was much sought after. — 


E. M. Heindl. P. Fox. often toa few houses. Mrs. Gardner, 
OBOES. ENGLISH HORN. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. William - 
.. Demuth. F. Miller. thorp, and Mrs. Arthur Foote were his. oo 
| eas friends. They would have extended a8 
CLARINETS. ‘4 
P Mer: welcome to Nikisch. He did not re — nd. 
\ aera Nikisch is a bohemian. Gert cke r nf 
BASSOONS., awell. | Ai ut 


C. Dietsch. 
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BASS CLARINET. 


H. Nightingale. 


CONTRA BASSOON. 


L. Post. 
string of medals on his breast and carries a diminutive hand- 


J, Schneider, E. Schormann, kerchief. He was warmly applauded. Mr. Nikisch played OER 
pomcnwetay the accompaniment with taste. Mme. Marchesi boasts eres { 
P, Muller, E. N. Lafricain. | she taught Mr. Nikisch to play piano accompaniments; if it 
| be trne, one wonders why her vocal pupils hav’nt as free 


TROMBONES. | 
C. Hampe, Car} Behr, G. W. Stewart. ii_____ throats as her piano pupil has free fingers. | 
TUBA. TYMPANI. CYMBALS. | ers. _We cannot think of a single professor who — 
Golde. C. Ludwig. D. H. Moore. MUSIC AND DRAMA. hel gga ree HE or wt it openly in — 
, , | | ‘ Shman or sophomore who be- . 
ee slg — sebuagy J vom ES 5 18] Fo | Sores a precion for it was cingentade ee 
. schuecker. - Simpson. ‘fered with studies, it bespo ; ff 
LIBRARIAN, TRIANGLE, &C. First Sanders Theatre Concert. indulgence, it was hee ye os onal Gee 
WC. Nichols. | On Thursday evening we felt drawn, by a Cast a mildew o’er the purity of youth, and so. 
Wicks eintine — iningled spell of memory and music, to on. The flute playing therefore had the fatal j 
¢ brent é consecrated theatre of alma mater. Think arm of a truant occupation; it lived by suf- 
ae what it was to an old “Pierian” boy of Harvard, nee, by stealth, or by defiance. Theoreti- 
Violas far back in the thirties, whose earliest musi- y-it was swb rosa, but practically, like all 
cal enthusiasms were with that callow crowd F@™pant weeds, it would assert itself. Perhaps 
of flute-playing undergraduates, and with the | the musical amateur of today, who knows not 
Wood wind pick of them, the old Pierian Sodality, which, Only his Beethoven, but his Brahms and all the 
The second symphony concert was more modern in charac Ma nevan th thle devia a pei Ue sncae- 9 an ed recs sp mere fluting really 
; . ’ Jove red its traditional | ul reputati to 
ter. Brahms’s second (D minor ) symphony ; Vorsments tenacity of life. Think what it was, recalling ‘be rated by the crofetoorlal. stendaad aaa 
“ Richard IIL” overture, and the Andantino and Scherzo from those days, to pass now under the leafy shades | are tempted to go back a few years farther in 
Tschaikowsky’s F minor symphony, were the orchestral pieces. of what begins to call itself the University, and {our reminiscences and add to what we haye 
find one’s self amid the peopled circles of that .said about the meagre instrumental outfit of 
Bocns amphitheatre, the eloquent and tuneful the old sodality, that once at least it did 


HORNS. 
A. Hackebarth, 


Volkmann’s overture encroaches on the ground of the sym- 


phonic poem; its battle section is stirring though its climax is ocus of the monumental, touching, grand rejoice in an actual trombone; and that, too 
» * , 


memorial building which the pious hands of Played.on exhibition day by one of our most 


theatric—a dull thud on the tympani which our new drummer Harvard’s sons. ha A én that ¥ b} ad} 

; t ld! . 8 have reared. to the fragrant . venerable an 10nored citizens, who looked 
made a shot which might have been heard around he wor memory of their patriot dead, who gave their even then to freshman eyes almost as grave and 
Volkmann commits the anachronism of introducing a per- Se young hearts and hopes and lives to dignified as now, the lingal descendant of the 
reedom and their country! And what -fitst governor of the Messachaseses Bay Com- 


verted version of ‘The Campbells are Comin’,” a Scotch song, was it specially that 4d here? d lead & 
; . er : ' 1a rew us there? pany and leader among the fi 
composed in I 568, into an English ani fought in 1485 ! What but to hear a classical and noble ton: Amid all his public ounce we Aurea 
But this is only musical license. Brahms's second symphony 1s feast of great orchestral music with the culti- he is stilla little proud of that trombone and 
genial, genuine and exhilarating music. The first movement is ewe lagen ash at iin of the uni- . he ape 9 ig its promise in being to this 
Bi Ew atte. ; Sitesi © 0 e completest, ay one of t i 2 
fine in structure and not too elaborate; the slow movomant 1S orchestras of the world, under aie nal ae Wiends and eas ge Sod eae ear 
introspective yet the thought 1s framed in appealing colors; Roane Step: of Arthur Nikisch—the same Bos- | of his fathers. br ec iy 
the allegretto is serene and lovely, while the finale, with its tify tgp rere which paid that beau- , “Well, so the fluting period drifted lazily: along 
; ; ; Oo > he PET IG SAI rt POI Aes AZUNY BONE 
superb coda, is nobly built. Tschaikowsky’s music, separate Boston Music Hall last Sater Pood Dresel in the | in its ePaper eoiey path until, in 1837, sqme of 
from its proper sequence, is not so clearly put at a first hearing. This bespeaks some musical growth at Har- epereninem| _ clad ew Be to organize 
There is a tinge of melancholy in the slow movement, which is Merch ied : great development of tasteand cherish the old musical snd sod tsa pacts to 
fluent in expression, but it is not the ponderous melancholy of mosbhere walt eae ria ac ie Songer | a a certain public opinion in behalf of 
the Steppes. The scherzo is a clever bit, a sort of perpetual asc earnest in the curriculum of the college ‘ olatly ae ne catece. cae gg reg agabi ina. 
piszicato, while the wind family caper about and interject odd doveata e studying the art under an ableand the college, and to give it its tair ena seo 
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dignity. The playing of the orchestra was of high excellence; rs of a symphonic orchestra sana] to the tet gota ia ental ret "thee wp en 
the unity and spirit of the work thus far done augurs a year here laser of Mozart and Beethoven, Schu- and did much to prepare "as wera 
of pronounced results. The strings are as ever remarkably ranged for a soe Wanie Gin oa i a@ full professorship of music, of whieh 
fine, the wood-wind lacks only a really fine clarinet to be the (cello), now and then a horn or two, pagan Hp | eae oe gree ge olds an honored place 
peer of any similar group in the country, while the brass wind, phn hay ony . clarinet, which, for the sake of taught and prized at Hatvand. “The Pleriane, 
since Mr. Nikisch unharnessed the tone Mr. Gericke shut out, the bl rea gge ch reps baaebesy Fag thick mist ae outgrown the “piping times’ of cary: 
is wholly satisfying; the horn quartet, after a few more con- have lasted him until now to write peso i | rape ort aber cobs ates pendiper-n 
certs will do admirably. Theodor Reichmann was the soloist fp <sei gee overtures were quite impossi- , And all this is‘part and pancel of theca 
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heartiness and fervor. 
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BASS CLARINET. 
H. Nightingale. 


CONTRA BASSOON. 
. Post. eer string of medals on his breast and carries a diminutive hand- 
Hackebarth J, Schneider, | E, Schormann, kerchief. He was warmly applauded. Mr. Nikisch played ——-—_--— a 
' i Reteaiaenes the accompaniment with taste. Mme. Marchesi boasts that 
TRUMPETS. | she taught Mr. Nikisch to play piano accompaniments; if it 


E. N. Lafricain. 


P. Muller, 


>, Hampe, 


H. Schiiecker. 


TROMBONES. 
Carl Behr, G. W. Stewart. 
TUBA. TYMPANI. CYMBALS. 


Golde. C, Ludwig. D. H. Moore. 


DRUM. 
H. Simpson. 
LIBRARIAN, TRIANGLE, &C. 
W. C. Nichols. 


Brass 
Percussion 


HARP. 


Double bass 
Wood wind 


The second symphony concert was more modern in oneree: 
ter. Brahms’s second (D minor) symphony; Volkmann's 
“ Richard IIL” overture, and the Andantino and Scherzo from 
Tschaikowsky’s F minor symphony, were the orchestral pieces. 
Volkmann’s overture encroaches on the ground of the sym- 
phonic poem; its battle section is stirring though its climax 1s 
theatric—a dull thud on the tympani which our new drummer 
made a shot which might have been heard around the world! 
Volkmann commits the anachronism of introducing a per- 
verted version of “The Campbells are Comin’,” a Scotch song, 
composed in 1568, into an English battle, fought in 1485 ! 
But this is only musical license. Brahms’s second symphony is 
genial, genuine and exhilarating music. The first movement is 
fine in structure and not too elaborate; the slow movement 1s 
introspective yet the thought is framed in appealing colors; 
the allegretto is serene and lovely, while the finale, with its 
superb coda, is nobly built. Tschaikowsky’s music, separate 
from its proper sequence, is not so clearly put at a first hearing. 

There is a tinge of melancholy in the slow movement, which is 
fluent in expression, but it is not the ponderous melancholy of 
the Steppes. The scherzo is a clever bit, a sort ot perpetual 
pizzicato, while the wind family caper about and interject odd 
bits of their own; the thing is bright but not symphonic in 
dignity. The playing of the orchestra was of high excellence; 
the unity and spirit of the work thus far done augurs a year 
of pronounced results. The strings are as ever remarkably 
fine, the wood-wind lacks only a really fine clarinet to be the 
peer of any similar group in the country, while the brass wind, 
since Mr. Nikisch unharnessed the tone Mr. Gericke shut out, 
is wholly satisfying; the horn quartet, after a few more con- 
certs will do admirably. Theodor Reichmann was the soloist 
at this concert, singing Wolfram’s song in praise of love, from 

“Tannhauser,” and a couple of leider. He sings artistically 

but is not a good vocalist; his intonation is not always sure 

and being pre-eminently a singer of the theatre he is apt to 
exaggerate in purely lyric work. Nevertheless one likes his 

heartiness and fervor. Reichmann, it appears, always wears a 


be trne, one wonders why her vocal pupils hav’nt as free 
| 


throats as her piano pupil has free fingers. | 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Ger 18!) oe 


jyow epiapc 


First Sanders Theatre Concert. 


On Thursday evening we felt drawn, by a 
certain iningled spell of memory and music, to 
the consecrated theatre of alma mater. Think 
what it was toan old “Pierian” boy of Harvard, 
far back in the thirties, whose earliest musi- 
cal enthusiasms were with that callow crowd 
of flute-playing undergraduates, and with the 
pick of them, the old Pierian Sodality, which, 
though often reduced to the shadow of a name, 
has never to this day relaxed its traditional 
tenacity of life. Think what it was, recalling 
tlose days, to pass now under the leafy shades 
of what begins to call itself the University, and 
find one’s self amid the peopled circles of that 
ovely amphitheatre, the eloquent and tuneful 
ocus of the monumental, touching, grand 
memorial building which the pious hands of 
Harvard’s sons have reared. to the fragrant 
memory of their patriot dead, who gave their 
fresh young hearts and hopes and lives to 
freedom and their country! And what 
Was it specially that drew us_ there? 
What but to hear a classical and noble 
feast of great orchestral music with the culti- 
vated families, professors, students of the uni- 
versity, given by one of the completest, finest 
orchestras of the world, under the inspiring 
conductorship of Arthur Nikiseli—the same Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra which paid that beau- 
tiful tribute to the memory of Dresel in the 
Boston Music Hall last Saturday. 

This bespeaks some musical growth at Har- 
vard ; at least a great development of taste and 
interest for music; an academic and a social at- 
mosphere well tempered by a love for music, 
made earnest in the curriculum of the college 
by classes studying the art under an able and 
devoted musical professor. It was not so in that 
primitive flute-playing period. Who then 
dreamed of a symphonic orchestra equal to the 
interpretation of Mozart and Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn and Schumann?  Ar- 
ranged fora dozen flutes with a “bass viol” 
(cello), now and then a horn or two, once (as we 
too well know) a clarinet, which, for the sake of 
& Smooth tone, had the reed cut thick and cost 
the blower such a stress of wind as would not 
have lasted him until now to write about it, 
Symphonies and overtures were quite impossi- 
ble; German band marches, popular melodies, 
Scotch, English, Irish, ete., were practicable 
enough, and sometimes witching to the wake- 
ful ears of fair listeners when the club went 
Serenading, and hurried back, demoralized, you 


can imagine, to the tune ‘We won’t go home till 
Morning,” 


was not much smiled upon by the higher pow- 


‘ers. We cannot think of a single professor who 
‘loved it much himself or held it openly in 
honor. The freshman or sophomore who be- 
trayed a passion for it was suspected. It inter- 
fered with studies, it bespoke a tendency to self- | 
indulgence, it was fatal to moral purpose, it 
cast a mildew o’erthe purity of youth, and so 
on. The flute playing therefore had the fatal 
~wcharm of a truant occupation; it lived by suf- 
nee, by stealth, or by defiance. Theoreti- 

y.it was swb rosa, but practically, like all 
mpant weeds, it would assert itself. Perhaps 
the musical amateur of today, who knows not 
only his Beethoven, but his Brahms and all the 
’owskys, will say that such mere fluting really 
-earned its doubtful reputation and deserved to 
‘be rated by the professorial standard. But we 
are tempted to go back afew years farther in 


, Our reminiscences and add to what we have 


.said about the meagre instrumental outfit of 
the old sodality, that once at least it did 
rejoice in an actual trombone; and that, too, 
played on exhibition day by one of our most 
.venerable and honored citizens, who looked 
even then to freshman eyes almost as grave and 
dignified as now, the lingal descendant of the 
.first governor of the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
“pany and leader among the first settlers of Bos- 
ton: Amid all his public honors, we doubt not 
he is still a little proud of that trombone, and 
he has made good its promise in being to this 
day one of the heartiest and most appreciative 
friends and supporters of good music in the city 
of his fathers. . / 


Well, so the fluting period drifted lazily along 


lin its monotonous path until, in 1837, sqme of 


the.past.members.of the club saw fit to organize 
the Harvard Musical Association, partly to 
cherish the old musical and social tie, partly t 


create a certain public opinion in behalf o 
music among educated men, and’ more espe- 
‘cially to promote the recognition of the art in 


the college, and to give it its fair place among 
the “humanities” of a liberal education. 
Silently, in many ways, it had an influ- 
ence upon the minds of the community, 
and did much to prepare the way for 
a full professorship of music, of which 
the present incumbent holds an honored place 


‘among the faculty. Now music is seriously 


taught and prized at Harvard. The Pierians, 
having outgrown the “piping times” of only 


flutes, have taken to the violin, and now make | 


a pretty brave show as a full-fledged orchestra. 
And all this is part and parcel of the musical 
movement in Cambridge, which culminates in 
the fine symphony concert of which we were 


beginning to speak. So to the visionary flood of 
, college reminiscences we must say: “Claudite 
jam vrvivos,” and keep room for a few words of 


the impression which the concert made on us. 


7 | Here is the programme: 
Well, music among the students in those days | 
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he ‘for ron twenty ‘iddlers” ‘ot the Boston 
-orche st ; , who needed not that proof; for what 
hey.didin the Bach concerto for two violins a 
nts before was equally convincing, 
while much a worthy . svony ears i 
iy if "f : perfect Mozart symphony nor wi | se lS ae 
a beamodelin its way. Its themes, so , | 1890-91. 
le and so clear, yet containing so much in | 
embryo; the wonderful musicianship employed 
‘in the x subtle beautiful development; the all- 


4 ; a z melody with which the individual () 7 N S it P H 
etn tia euch a | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
har me my 3. + the instrumentation, alike rich and | } 


Sa | Boston Music Hall. 


cuneat 


and delicate, all combine to give ita 
‘spontaneous air and movement, and make it | 
one of. finest instances of the art that con- | 
ceals aes thisitis truly Mozartian. Itisa | MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
11 symphony compared with many modern, 
re pretentious ones: it employs fewer instru- 
, butin it every instrument tells. It does 
cust out for startling grandiose effects; but — 
sry listener who is musically suscepti- | 
3 held delighted to the end. The tone of 
entiment, serene, eae sweet, so eaters | ; 
mn ncholy, surging sometimes to impassioned cli- | | 
n a es, revealing a nature at once warm, deep | | | II. CONCERT. 
< r¢ 1 exquisitely refined, sustains itself through- | 
out, relieved by any an effective contrast. | 
Yor =e pred a simple ep yetit unfolds , | C | 
it tse! a e magical devices of consum- | | 
peicontrapunts! art. The execution by Mr. | | ATURDAY, OCTOBER 20TH, AT 8 
sch’s fine orchestra was all clear and deli- | 
te, finely oat nothing overdone, a fair 
Peitie ve ection, as in a pure mirror, of Mo- | | 
' t's conception ; the light parts and the strong | PROGRAMME. 
ha: “came out equally well. Doubtless the | 
< was. not alittle favored, for so small a | 
‘BY phony, by the acoustics of that beautiful | 
; », small beside the Boston Music Hall. It 1} HAYDN. 
wes. so favored by the sympathetic hearing of | 
‘BOC ies a public, 
wi > great Beethoven concerto was as good a 
‘thin as possible to follow such a work of Mo- 
° Mr. Rummel returns to us, after some 
fa dozen years, much toned down from his 
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SYMPHONY in D major, (No. 2, B. & H.) 


Adagio; Allegro.__Andante.—Minuet.—Allegro spiritoso. 


T+ 


old tendency to a too muscular exaggeration of | 
Forti. imo. He has stili all the strength re- _ WAGNER. 
apes ‘and plenty in reserve. He presented — | 
Tatieanty th thoroughly.and most judiciously, 
any thought out and mastered, in all 
h and power, while feeling his 
y into the heart of ‘its most delicate bits | 
tes a ocean oh orl — finger. | SCHUBE 
respects an admirable and master- | . SERT. SYMP , r 
Rass BE as tha work: on: hile var’ aawell | YMPHONY in C major, No. 9. 
mane abet the orchestra. . Andante ; Allegro ma non troppo. 
v' romantic and imaginative overture 7 Scherzo (Allegro vivace). Andante con moto. 
efust the fit finale after the two great | Finale (Allegro vivace.) 
works. _ (We will consider the Paganini freak— | 
co ifr fully-as the fiock of humming birds kept 
poised on tiny, rapidly fluttering wings, 80 cool- 
Aaa sit pean caper ar he igen | 
4 olation not belonzing to the con- 


A FAUST OVERTURE. 
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Ve never heard the Oberon more fitely, 
ie. aeuc oe peered. ‘It bad all the wonder, all 
tata ‘aminess, all the chivalric ardor. The 

atter 2 Nera 
mater contrast, —all. with one econo | passages were perfect. J. 5. D. 

The “Moto perpetuo,” » although played in 
wonderful unison by all those violins, is 
still a Paganini show-piece ; underscored by | 
all the violins in the universe, it is just that 
—nothing more; a piece of virtuoso music used | 
‘in this case to show the finish and precision of 
the “four and twenty fiddlers” of the Boston 
orchestra, who needed not that proof; for what 
they. didin the Bach concerto for two violins a 
few nights before was equally convincing, 
while much more worthy of their mettle. 

The perfect Mozart symphony in G minor will a 
always bea modelin its way. Its themes, so . ~~ ASON 
simple and so clear, yet containing so much in | 
embryo; the wonderful musicianship employed 
in their subtle, beautiful development; the all- 

pervading melody with which the individual 

parts intertwine so gracefully; the pure, chaste 

harmony; the instrumentation, alike rich and 

warm and delicate, all combine to give ita 

spontaneous air and movement, and make it 

one of the finest instances of the art that con- WR. ARTHUR NIKISCH 
ceals art. Inthisitis truly Mozartian. Itisa pee ee rm NIKISC!] 
small symphony compared with many modern, 

more pretentious ones: it employs fewer instru- | 

ments, butin it every instrument tells. It does ° 

not strike out for startling grandiose effects ; but 

every listener who is musically  suscepti- 

bie is held delighted to the end. Thetone of 

sentiment, serene, sincere, sweet, mildly mel- 

ancholy, surging sometimes to impassioned cli- 

maxes, revealing a nature at once warm, deep 

and exquisitely refined, sustains itself through- 

out, relieved by “any an effective contrast. 

You think you hear a simple tale, yet it unfolds | 

itself with all the magical devices of consum- SATITE A Or “TOBER 
mate contrapuntal art. The execution by Mr. | a ” 

Nikisch’s fine orchestra was all clear and deli- | 

cate, finely shaded, nothing overdone,a fair 

and true reflection, as in a pure mirror, of Mo- — , 

zart’s conception; the light parts and the strong | PROGRAMME. 

parts came out equally well. Doubtless the 

,effect was nota little favored, for so small a 

symphony, by the acoustics of that beautiful 

theatre, small beside the Boston Music Hall. It HAYDN, SYMPHONY in D maior. (No 
was also favored by the sympathetic hearing of | eS ee ho 
so choice a public, 

The great Beethoven concerto was as good a 
thing as possible to foilow such a work of Mo- 
zart. Mr. Rummel returns to us, after some 
half a dozen years, much toned down from his 
old tendency to a too muscular exaggeration of 
fortissimo. He has stili all the strength re- WAGNER. "AUST OVERTURE 
quired and plenty in reserve. He presented | ail po | ee 
the. concerto thoroughly and most judiciously, 
artistically thought out and mastered, in all 
its strength and power, while feeling his 
way into the heart of its most delicate bits 
of finesse with a sensitive and subtle finger. 

It' was in all respects an admirable and master- ERT. SYMPHONY in C maior. No. ' 
ly interpretation of the work on his part as well : : / AJOL, INO. Vv. 
as on that of the orchestra. 

Weber’s romantic and imaginative overture 
made just the fit finale after the two great 
works. (Wewill consider the Paganini freak— 
beautifully as the tiock of humming birds kept 
poised on tiny, rapid!y fluttering wings, so cool- 
ly pianissimo, anon warming into a crescendo— 
as an interpolation not belonging to the con- 
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Adagio; Allegro... Andante. — Minuet. All 


cyt 7 , ) 
ro SpLlritoso. 


Andante: 


Allegro ma non troppo.— 
scherzo | 


| Allegro vivace)... Andante con moto. 
finale (Allegro vivace.) 
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Ui ~~" When, however, a simple melody is sung with 
THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. | affectation, when that which is calm is filled: 
The programme of the third Symphony con- with unrest, when measures are so tortured 
cert given at Music Hall, Saturday evening, ; that they shnek out untruths, effects may be 
was as follows: gained, but they are effects foreign to the 
Symphony in D major (No. 2, Band H). Haydn * composer and his time; and in such a perform- 
A Faust overture.......-++¢-+++++-,Wagner ance simplicity disappears. It is true that the 
Symphony in C major...-..+--.++-Schubert meaning given to the words “piano” and | 
Here we have a programme made up firstof forte” depend upon the size of the hall, the | 
asymphony of the old school; then an Over- - number and position of the performers, the | 
ture which, though it follows the scheme laid gjstanee of the hearers from the stage, ete. : | 
_down for the construction of an overture, in. yet is it not true that Saturday even- 
many respects has the nature of a symphonic ; ing the piano of Haydn became the 
poem; and tinally the great romantic SYM- | forte of Mr. Nikisch, and the forte became a 
phony of Schubert. It is a curious programme, | fortissi mo? Was there not an exagreration 
pitched together apparently without reason; in even the length of the rests? And was. 
unless the Wagner selection was intended as 4 | there not throughout the work a straining | 
sop tosome who are tired of such music mak- after dramatic effect? Take, for instancerthe 
ers as Haydn, or as a resting place where they | »enuetto. Haydn found the dance in the | 
whocare not forthe ingenious instrumental , palaces of the nobility. He stripped it of 
combinations of Wagner could look back with ' arches and farthingales; he clothed it in | 
pleasure upon the symphony of the last Ce€N-  joiity and gave 1t to the common people. Mr. 
tury and wait patiently for the music of Schu- Nikisch treated this dance as thouch it were 
bert, a saion piece full of the rubato; and the hon. 


lhe manner in which the Haydn syinphony est country wench of Haydn became a court : 
was played under the direction of Mr. Nikisch lady, who ogled her lover over a painted fan. 


eee 


—— al 


of popular interest; and yet the interest felt 
and expressed by the public at the end of the 
performance depends upon the answers to 
these questions. They are the ever recurring 
ones: What is the proper tempo? Was this or 
that phrase rightly expressed? Did the spirit 


which was intended to be simple was shown 
by his ruthlessly covering the passage given 
the first flute by exaggerating the’ flowing | 
piano measures given to the strings. And so 
throughout the symphony he apparently dis- 
dained the detail of the composer that he 
might gain dramatic and illegitimate effects. 
of the composer dweil for the moment in the Qn the other hand, the peculiar genius of 
Mr. Nikisch was seen in the fino performance | 


| 

; | ; | , 
gives rise to questions which are not perhaps | jy the final allegro his love of italicizing that | 
| 

| 

| 


body of the conductor? Admirable as was the | h wa 4. 20 | 
playing of the orchestra, the symphony was | oF bh eee onl on A pg ny ye da Ati 
: r ‘Ql . ‘ in ? Qc 4 majo ° ; ’ ° , ’ ‘ Pet, 
not so well received by the audience as the | a moustrous, icisshapen work, although it is | 
Haydn symphony in G played about a year | intended to set forth in music the idea of | 
|ago; and the cause of this was notin the | /'aust. Mr. Lewesin his Life of Goethe re- 
music itself, but in the fact that the con- | marks upon the oe er oe Cer oung fnee 
ini ae 7 iota venived | attention to an exposition of the Idea of Faust | 
ductor last Saturday presented a modernized | ang neglecting the natural explanation fur- 
Haydn; not the Havdu of the last century, | nished by the work itself. ““I'he reader will be 
with periwig and powder, and writing music | aware that 1 have little sympathy with that 
because he could not help it, buta man of | 


Dhilosophy of art wiles conaiet in 
' a a translating art into philosophy. Experi- 
this generation who tried to express by the | aioe tells me that the artists themselves 
instruments the psychological ideas of the, hag quite other objects in view than 
radical German school; aud so he spoke in} thatof developing an Idea; and experience 
strained, unnatural phrases. ‘he audience | further says Cee ne are i by Re 
Ry ys: . é; means primarily auxiocs about the Idea, but 
did not know the kindly, simple old man, and | jagves it entirely to the criticse—who cannot 
viewed with suspicion the stranger who took agree upon tke point among themselyes.”’ 
his name. ‘There is more philosophy than music in this 
Now, the great charm of Haydn is his frank- | Overture of bag pa ane no dpe y es pape } 
_.. : | : commentators who catch sight ot Faus ere | 
Ss. 4 2 salary » yew , ee 
rit Like Montaigne, he conceals nothing and detect traces of the “ever womanly” 
rom you; he shows you his homely nature:! there can save the composition from the 
he chats with you, he jokes with you; and. charge of grotesque and bombastic stupidity. 
never does be wish to appear beiter than he is. | Many in the audience mousey caer tae and 
. , . ¥ e ‘ ‘ os 
He is free from morbidness: he accepts nature rie A the Anal onced SPPaUe baat er ee 
. . . -* © ° ; 
and life and death with the laughing conti- The great symphony of Schubert needs no | 
dence of a cnild, and does not pother his head annotation, no szulde-posts to tell the hearer | 
about them. And this frankness of the com- mimere Ne is. 7m not the Pac eager» or an 
‘ Foy ve | ‘toy idea; it is simply music, and the only ideas 
poser, when 1b is appreciated by the conductor, expressed are musical ideas. Were it played 
is contagious, and the hearet is soothed and with all the indicated repetitions, its length, 
cheered without knowing the reason or caring which Schumann called “heavenly,” would be 
toanalyzeit. But Mr. Nikisch dia not seem) wnendurable; unless “ fa gat ig ep on 
. cn wl Lat ales s troducing a song or light piece between the 
C i ‘ ‘ , : | 
era pete Pane reap pe es: H ‘yen; and he jumbers were revived, and this was done 1n 
the nvances to express that which was not in jJate as 1839, Its extreme length tempts 
Haydn’s simple mind. <A director of the posi- directors ed doghtd pa epg ps bl oe cee often - 
F : ‘cou? Nikic taken atsuch a pace that the result is confusion. | 
2b  eghe of hai Psi Sin, sae be It is a pleasure to say that Mr. Nikisch showed 
allowed great jatitude In lis tempos great discretion in his choice of tempos and | 
and in his conceptions of the proper phrasing; that the performance upon the whole left | 
and if he takes a movement faster or slower little to be desired. apps: objections might 
than is traditional, there is no harm done, vmo-. "© raised to the treatment of the horn passage 
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WHICH Opens the symphony and the famous 
horn measures 1n the andante, but both con- , 


1ctor and orchestra deserved the honest and 
hearty applause which was given atthe end 
of each movement, 
- ‘The programme of the next and fourth re- 
hearsal and concert is as follows: Goldmark’s 
overture, Prometheus’; Sgambati’s concerto 
for pianoforte and orchestra in G minor; 
Moszkowski’s suite in F, and Wagner’s “Ride 
of the Valkyries.” Mr. Hiram G. ‘Tucker will 
be the solvist. Puinie HALE, 


Haydn, Wagner and Schu- 
bert at the Symphony. 


On Narrowness in Music—Coming 
Chamber Concerts. 


News Notes from Paris-—-Sun- 
day Philharmonic—Nuggets. 


‘The programme of the third symphony 
concert was: 


'Schubert.. .............Symphony in C major, No. 9 

There was no soloist. 

These are familiar works but rather 
curiousiy placed. What greater contrast 
could be offered to the genial, gentle 
Haydn, andthe spontaneous and buoy- 
ant Schubert, than this restless, passion- 
ate, turbulent ‘“‘Faust’”’ of Wagner! The 
style of the three composers is so 
“opposed that neither appeared to the 


aydn symphony is one of the most 


Ha advantage by the arrangement. The | 


familiar. It was not played quite as | 


Weil as the one from the same pen heard 


lastyear. Dut the beauty and the power | 
“Of Sehubert’s gloriously long = and | 
‘greatest work were felt at their utmost. | 


specially in the first and closing move. 


“ments did the genius ofthe mun stand | 


out anew uuder the glowing reading Mr. 
Nikisch gave. [mbued with the loveliest 
color, nothing that the orchestra has dona 
more clearly demonstrated the art of in- 
dividual players and groups of players; 
‘the first horn and the oboe and fiute are 
deserving particular compliments. The 
“next programme isatruly medern one, 
containing works by three living com- 
‘posers, and one by the man wiiose works 
' Gan never die.. It is G. ldinark’s ‘over- 
‘ture, ‘“Prometheus’’; Sgambati’s con- 
_¢erto for pianoforte and orchestra, in G 
minor, op. 15; Moszkowski’s suite in F, 
and Wagner’s ‘‘Ride of the Valkyries.” 
A. Hi, G, ‘Tucker will be the soloist. 


Third of the Season’s Sym- 
phony Concerts. 


aie, “Oke 
“Wme. Angot’’ a Success at the Globe 
Theatre—-Some Attractive Announce- 
ments~The Entermrainment Courses— 
Tonight’s Philharmonic and Music 
Mall Programmes~—News and Gossip. 


For the third of the season’s concerts by 
the Boston Symphony orchestra at Music 
Hall, last evening, Mr. Nixisch presented a 
programme consisting of Haydn’s symphony | 
in D major (Nv. 2, B. & H.), Waguer’s | 
“Faust” overture, and Schuberi’s symphony | 
fn © major. 

It is difficult to understand the action of 
Mr. Nikisci: in putting forward such a pro 
gramme, and a plain statement of bis reasons 
for suci: a combination of works would make 
avery interesting preface to the analytical 
comments of the programme book. No ex- 
ception can be taken to the character of 
either of the three compositions of the even- | 
ing or to the desirability of including them In | 
the season’s scheme; but,to put the three | 

| compositions uvon the same programme | 
| shows, at least, a peculiar estimate of the de- | 
mands of the patrons of these concerts. 

The reading of the Haydn symphony was 

| Most enjoyable, and the lighter pussages of 
_ the graceful movements were given with all 
- possible delicacy and refinement, and the 
Variations uvon the tuneful themes were 
brought out with admirable cleurness. ‘The 
performance of the “Faust?? overture was 
one io be recalied with much satisfaction, as 
. flo previous hearing of the composition has 
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aud deservedly so. 


that so g.od a performance of the work 
should be given at the end of such a pro- 
gramme, The gr:ndt one piciures of tne sev- 
eral movemenis were most happily depicted, 
and the silendid resources of the orchestra 
Were promi: enily Shown in this portion of ihe 
@vening’s prograniune. T e good work di ve 
in this syipnouy was heartily appreciated, 
desplie the late hour at which the concert 
ended. 

Next Saturday the soloist will be Mr. 
Hiram G. Tue er, pianist, and the pro 
gramme will include G. limark’s overture, 
“Prometheus”; Svambati’s e@oucerto for 

lapotorte and orchestra, in G minor, op. 15; 

oszKowski’s suite in F, and Waguer’s “Ride 
of the Valkyries.” 


made its characteristics more distinct and | 
presented its musical ideas with greater suc- | 
cess. The ap iiuse called out vy this por: | 
tion of the programme was most enthusiastic, 


{t is but natural that Mr. Nikisch should de- | 
Bire to give his own ideas of the great Senu- | 
bert symphony, and it is onty to be regretted © 
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The Symphony Concert of Saturday Even- 


ing. 
Wagner was never heard in such odd 
juxta position asin the concert of Satur- 
day. The ‘Faust Overture’? was sand- 


wicked ‘in between a melodious Haydn) 


symphony and the altogether tunefal C 
major symphony of Schubert. Now the 
overture in question is by no means «w fair 
representation of the school of the 
master; it has its grand moments, 
but Homer nods, in its measures, more 
than ence, and if the mythical, ethical 
subject is far removed from ordinary com- 
prehension when expressed by Goethe in 
words, it is still more so when interpreted 


in the meles and tree modulation of ‘ 


Wagner, and here there can be no Wol- 
zogen tomake the path clear by a musi- 
cal guide book. 

The Haydn symphony was given a very 
fine reading, in fact, as regards the inter- 
pretations, the voice of adverse criticism 
may well be mute, and Mr. Nikisch has 
seldom appeared te better advantage than 


in this concert. That the Haydn work. 


was somewhat modernized was self evi- 
dent, but such a modernization can 
scarcely be classed as a fault. The tempi, 
for example, were given with an extreme 
application of their purport; now in 
Haydn's time all such marks were read in 
& conservative manper, and an andante 
became as a modern moderato, an allegro 
ag an allegretto of the present; the quick 
movements were less quick, the slow 
movements less slowthan they are with 
us. In addition to this innovation Mr. 


Nikisch gave some very dramatic | 


pauses in the minuet, which I feel 
certain would not have occurred under 
Haydn's owa direction, yet are to be ap- 
proved of;in short the reading wa3 4 
practical justification of Wagner's views 
of the right of individualization in eon- 
ducting. Now came the ‘Faust Over- 
ture’ and it was given a splendid per- 
formance. Grandly did the tuba and 
contrabasses give forth the sombre intro- 
ductory phrase, and most expressively did 
the strings follow. The work reminds a 
little of Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes” in its soar- 
ing after the iafinite, and like Liszt, Wag- 
ner gives human self torture to the deep- 
est bass instruments, and angelie content- 
ment to the violins in highest posi- 
tions. That one little staccato 
note which Wagner marked fortissimo 
on the kettledrum, became something stu- 
pendeus and drowned out tuba, trumpets, 
horns (the trombones have a moment’s 
rest here), woodwind, strings and all! 
Decidedly our new drammer is the lead- 
lag man of the orchestra, aceording to the 
Marquis of Queensberry’s rules. Especi- 
ally well played was the theme on the four 
horns and woodwind, with the aceompany- 
ing figure on the strings. The applause of 
2 few neophites began at the chord in D 
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ssage alone, and are followed 


‘by a long-dr 


the score thisenuding is as deceptive almest 
as the ending of Weber’s ‘Invitation to 


the Dance,’’ and the fortunate ones who 


waited with their applause until the gen- 
uine finale arrived must hold the more 
zealous ones blameless. 


r-drawn-out C sharp on the first 
| bassoon, but toa person unfamiliar with 


| 
’ 


| 


Now came melody and to spare; Sehu- 
bert could not give a Brahms develop- 
ment, but he could give a charm to his. 


large sonata forms by the most beautiful 


contrasts of themes. The reading and the 
periormance of the work was superb, and 


one feels especially grateful that the 


trombones were allowed to give forth 
their power in the coda of the first move- . 


ment. ! have never been quite in 
sympathy with the repression of these in- 


. Struments in previous performanees. 


Schubert meant something by the use of 
the trombones here, and they should ring 
out with a fiery clangor. This, too, is the 
first great use of the trombones in 
symphony. Inthe last century the mis- 


» understood instruments wee used 
‘in @ barbarie manner to ‘re-en- 


foree the contrabasses; then Mozart 
showed their true tone-color in 


-his Requiem and in ‘‘Don Giovanai,’’ 


then Beethoven imtroduced them into 
symaphony for the first time in his fifth 
symphony, swelled a few measures of his 
thunderstorm in the Pastoral symphony 
with their blataney, and used them in the 


‘ninth symphony in a military manner; 
. but in this work they come forth for the 


firsé time with independence and true 
effect ina symphony. ‘The horn player 
deserves praise for the steadiness with 
which he blew the solo phrase with which 
the introduction begins, and the whele 
orchestra can share in the commendation 
for the broad manner in which they gave 
the augmentation of this same phrase at 
the end of the first movement. ‘The oboe 
carries the weight of the second 
movement, and certainly the part 
was faultlessiy played. The lead- 
ing cello, too, was beautifully prominent 
in this. ‘The trio of the scherzo began 
rather roughly, but made amends later on. 
In the finale the kettledrum again seemed 
tooloud, but the four sforzando notes 
which form such a striking figure in this 
movement, were finely given by the or- 
chestra: these portentous knocks, which 
seem like strokes of destiny, were taken 
directly from Beethoven, not, however, 
from the fifth symphony, but from the first 
and best movement of the master’s violin 
concerto. Im this connection it is as well 
to state that it is folly to try to 
attach special meanings to this mas- 
terwork of Schubert. When Beethoven 
was asked about the meaning of the 
first movement of his fifth symphony he 
gave a set, ranging, aceording to his mood, 
from the vulgarest joke up to the knock- 
ing of fate, and here in this work, we have 
ene cemmentator seeking to represent 
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last movement, Scthumaan giving tothe’ = 
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entire work a meaning totally different 4 ae ei 
and imagining it a picture of gypsy life, |. ~ | 


and finally Perabo entering upon the pro- | 


gramme book with gondolas, lovers. tour- 
namexnts, sunset guns, weddings, and what 
not! This is not healthy food for: the 
rowing musical public ; programme music 
is lower than pure music, not higher; eur 
artis full enough of sentiment, without 
overlaying it with sentimentality. Let 
Lhe sensible audience notice the 
beauty of the themes, the sym- 
metry of the form, the contrasts of the 
movements, and let him yield himself 
freely tothe exaltation consequent upon 
hearing good music. in such a case music 
will be a stimulant to all that is poetic 
within him, and he mar wreath a thon- 
sand fancies around the composition, but 
Jet him not print the vision az a tangible 
result of the music, for his neighbor. 
differently organized, may have experi- 
enced entirely different thoughts; and, 
above all, let him not allow aaybody else 
to do his dreaming for him, for, in doing 
this, he will lose the chief, though most 
intangible, eharm of music. 
Louis C., Enson, 


ARTHUR NIISG 


Meteoric Career of the Bos- 
ton Musician. 
io) mented by Von Buelow... 
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‘His. Ideas of American Music 
and Boston Audiences. 


_ Herr Arthur Nikisch, the conductor of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
born in the little village of Szt. Miklos, 


Hungary. It is an unimportant little 
place, dependent very largely upon a 
sugar refinery for the measure of pros- 
perity it enjoys. Herr Nikisch’s father 
was the treasurer of the refinery, so that 
the future musician was born into a com- 
fortable—a more than comfortable—a 
well-to-do home. 


' “My parents’ families on neither side | 


had shown any marked predilection for 
-musie,”’ said Herr Nikisch to a Traveller 
reporter a day or two ago, “though my 
| father was very fond of it as an amateur, 
| and we often had Viennese musicians 


ARTHUR NIBISCH., 


eome to our house to stay. These occa- 
sional visits I shalk always look back 
upon as the red-letter days of my early 
childhood. My enjoyment of their music 
was intense, and to the visits I trace 
back the course which my life has 
taken, 
Beginning his Education. 
‘‘Atsix years of age,” said the musician 
in answer to the continued questionings 
of the reporter “I began to take lessons 
| on the pianoforte and in composition. 
At theage of seven we removed to a 
Moravian town, and I-was placed under 
the tutorship of Herr Prochazka,a Slavic 
musician, who taught me in pianoforte 
playing, harmony and counterpoint. | 
‘At the age of eight I made my first | 
public appearance as a musician in con-— 
cert. It was at the town of Butschowitz, 
_and my instrument was the piano. 
“By this time my bent had clearly 
demonstrated itself to be musical, and 
| my father decided to give mea musical 
education. In accordance with this I 
was sent atthe age of 11 to Vienna to 
attend the conservatory. | 
‘Here I.devoited most of my attention 
to the violin, and to a somewhat lesser 


degree to composition and tbe piano- | 


fortery For teachers, I had in these three 
subjects, Helmesberger, Dessotf and 


Schenner, respectively. At graduation | 


I was awarded three first prizes, one 1n 
each subject. 
which I was given the prize was a S@X- 
tette.for strings. I conducted the con- 
servatory orchestra and symphony, ren- 
dering my own compositions. I was also 
the recipient of another honor, of which 


The composition for | 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
{ 


I am very proud: my fellow-students | 
presented me with a handsome leader’s 


baton to use on the occasion. 


Bias, 
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-pliment, after one year’s residence, of 
| being asked to conduet for Herr Reinecke | 


gentleman was unable to do so. 
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Mhugic in connection with the Levy's illnoss. At the time Herr von 
ceremony of laying the eorner-stone of | Bulow presented me to a large party of — 
Wagner's theatre. Our playing was | musicians as the interpreter of Wagner’s — 
under Wagner’s own conducting, and | works. © 3 eee 
the piece rendered was Beethoven’s | ‘One of my greatest successes was a 
Ninth Symphony. The symphohy or- | remarkable performance of Beethoven's - 
chestra was made up of individuals from | Ninth Symphony with a chorus of 500. | 
the first orchestras of Europe. I went | It was a tremendous success, and 1 was” 
from Vienna, accompanying 22 members | aiter it elected a member of the Direct- | 
of the Royal lmperial Orchestra, and | orium of the Allgemeine deutcher Musik, © 
playing a first violin, From this visit | verein and an honorary member of sev- 

dates my personal acquaintance with | eral musical corporations in Germany, 
Richard Wagner. notably the Liszt Verein. From Leip.« 

“In Vienna, as a member of the Im- | zig 1 came directly to Boston.” 
perial Palace Orchestra, 1 played a first From this point the conversation bé- 
violin till January, 1878, when [removed came more general. In answer to a 
to Leipzig to avail myself of an offer of . question of the comparative merits of 
the conductorship in the Opera House. : the Boston orchestra and those of Eu- 
I conducted for a few months here, pro- rope, Herr Nikisch said: “I cannot 
ducing iight operas and operettas. I was | speak forthe English and French sym-— 
then appointed head conductor and gave | phony orchestras, but I am familiar with 
Wagner’s ‘Tannhiuser’ as my first | the work done in Italy and Germany, : 
piece. and Austro-Hungary, and of all of them 

“In Leipzig I was paid the high com. j there are only two which are worthy of 
being compared with it.’”’ 

Estimate of Besteon’s Taste. : 

When asked his opinion of Boston 
| audiences, he said: “I can say without 
' the least flattery that I never found such 
an attentive, earnest audience for good, 
high-class music as in Boston.’ 

A question as to his opinion of the 
work of the German opera in New York, 
Wagner’s works, brought from him the 
statement that he had never been able to 
hear opera in New York, and indeed had’ 
never heard any of its productions sayé’ 

one, that of “Lohengrin,” in the Boston’ 

Theatre last spring, in regard to which 

Herr Nikisch said: “It was one of the 
worst I ever heard in the world.” 

Herr Nikisech lives in Brookline, and 
has two children, He brought his family 
to this country on his return this au- 
tumn. He says that he felt very much 

at home in Boston last year, but that 
now that the cause of his keenest regret 
at being away from Germany has been 
removed, he is very happy indeed. When 
in Kurope this summer he said he used 
frequently to feel homesick for America. 


TPR, 1 


at the Gewandhaus concerts when that 


Be Meets Liszt. 


‘Here I made the acquaintance of Abbe 
Franz Liszt, an acquaintance that ripened 
into a friendship thatis now one of the | 
most cherished things in my remem- 
brance, I conducted the great musical 
festivais of the Allgemeiner deutcher 
Musikverein in Magdeburg in 1881 and 
in Leipzig in 1883, Following the latter 
was a banquet at which Abbe Liszt was 
present, and he did me the distinguished 
honor of proposing my health, drinking, | 
as he said, ‘to tue health of the elect of | 
the elect.’ | 

“While conducting these and other 
concerts I was made the recipient of sev- 
eral decorations from European sover- 
eigns. During my Leipzig engagement [ 
conducted in neariy every important 
musical centre of Europe, notably 
Vienna, Berlin, Jlamburg and Frankfurt, 
aud was offered several excellent posi- 
tonsas head conductor elsewhere, but 
preterred remaining in Leipzig where | Herr Nikisch says, in regard to the 
Was very: pleasantly situated. future of the Boston Symphony Orches- 

“Mv rst negotiations with Boston witha _tra, that he proposes to keep on in his 
View to taking the leadership of the Sym- | present policy, viz., to bring out a high 
phony Orchestra were opened in 1881, by | class of music, giving fair values to all 
ihe way, before Mr. Gericke’s coming. | classes and neglecting none. He says: 
Obstacles which were afterwards re- | “if the musie is good, it does not matter 
moved, prevented my accepting the po- | to me whether it is German, French, or 
sition at that time. Italian; if it is not good enough, I hate 

The Baireuth Story. it. I like rig hee age 5 een: 

PP . | | Mozart, and Schubert, but [am fond of 
conc hy Shans anomtly ag. Ste niering wogaf hea mae 

veins P- ters, of whatever nationality they may 
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TIGHT BINDING 


standing, one’s interest in “programme” music is 
inevitably enhanced by analyses that are in any 
way clever, or writings that throw any light upon 
the intended meaning of the music; and so we are 
glad to know that Wagner originally intended to 
write a full symphony on the subject, of which 
this overture was to be the first movement, and to 


———__— wo THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Musicat Notes. Be Agiance at the programme of last evening was, 
‘WEwithout doubt, sufficient to set many lovers of the 
HBold classics” aghast at the bare idea of Wagner’s 
“A Faust overture” being inserted between a 
Haydn symphony and that monumental product 
of Schubert’s genius, his symphony in C, No. 


The music critic of the Travelier has replied to some 
strictures made by us upon certain comments in last 
week’s programme book of the Symphony concer, | 
especially in connection with the words “pizzicato | 
ostinato.” Weare by no means conyinced that he has 
bettered the case by his explanation. The expression 


anything of that k 
“a@game of chess, b 


2 OF cine it, as he explains it, 
he game is such a study of itself that he 


has not the time to devote to it. 
aie | Sar _ CALLAN. 


AND LECTURE. 
oe lobe. 
Symphony Delights and 
Lecocq’s Lyric Harmonies. 
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cote Artists from Edinburgh Town 
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_ —The Coming of Stanley. 
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an might's Generous Ooncert Offerings 
Attractions “In Course.” 


From beginning to end, the programme at 
‘the Symphony concert last week was a de- 
Wight. It was a little longer than Mr. 
WNikisch’s offerings usually are, but the man 

| $ 
eautiful ninth symphony, so performed, is 
ot worthy of the privilege ofjlistening to 
‘suc “masterly interpretation of one of the 

most fascinating of musicalclassics. Father 
‘Haydn is heard at his best in the symphony 
‘in D major, and in thisalso Mr. Nikisch 
‘and his orchestra attained well deserved 
- Between these larger works came Wag- 
“ner’s “A )©6Faust.§ overture.’ Nothing 
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ay or Schubert. 
© watch the director, as _ 
‘strong, thoroughly characteristic overture 

it ed Nikisch obviously 
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ly, 
n oh know the classic. 
Hd. G. Tucker, the pianist, will perform 
S¢gambati’s concertoin & minor at the con- 
re erts th } week, having, of course, the co- 
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mi of the orchestra. For the first 
Boston, Goldmark’s “Prometheus 
Overture will be heard. Moszkowski’s 
| ant suite in F, and Wagner’s “Ride. 
the V es’ completes the attractive 
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‘or woman who could weary of Schubert’s | 
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‘jas far it goes, 
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Or ld ‘be in stronger contrast to either | 
It was a study: 


means, and means only, an obstinate or continuous | 
plucking of the strings, and the ‘ostinato,”’ in this in. | 


stance, has no reference whatever “to some pecullar 
melodial figure or group of notes.” It is merely an 
adjective qualifying the word that it follows, and it is 
absurd to insist that it qualifies other words that do not 
appear. The expression “basso ostinato” means ob- 
stinate adherence to “some peculiar melodial figure or 
group of notes,” andisalso known as “ground bass” 
and *passacagiia bass”; and *pizzicato ostinato” means 
an obstinate adhering to pizzicato, and nothing more. 
The Traveller critic quotes Johu Hills as an authority 
on the word “ostinato,” and by so doing seems to 
imagine that he has quoted him in regard to “‘pizzicato 
ostinato” as well. He also quotes C. F. Pohl in order 
to show that the wind instruments can be blown stac- 
cato, but the words quoted show decidedly that they 
cannot be so blown; in fact, show that staccato on 
wind instruments is effected by an interruption of the 
blowing by the tongue. This sustains our statement 
that wind instruments cannot be blown staccato. Ils 
explanation that a misplaced parenthesis caused him to 
say that the brasses play pizzicato chords is wellenongh, 
but we cannot see that he has improved 
matters by placing the parenthesis where he thinks 
it should be. For example, ‘fagainst a full har- 
mony, pizzicato chords (in the strings) and soft 
brasees,” does not make the matter much clearer, 
to say nothing of the fact that there can be no pizzicato 
chords except they are made by the strings. To ex- 
plain the plainly evident is always to do some’ 
thing that is pre-eminently unnecessary. What he 
probably meant to say was: "4 full harmony of pizzi- 
carto chords and of the soft brasses.” Having thus re- 
asserted the position taken by us on the points debated, 
we will now afford the Traveller critic an opportunity 
to explain other peculiarities in the language ol the 
same programme-book. He says: ‘tA quick ascending 
arpeggio leads to the second principal phrase, meno 


| mosso—played slower than the preceding—in the key of 


” Now as meno mosso is a time indication, meaning 
= a fast,” it is a matter of course that the meno mosso 
phrase is to be played slower. The parenthetical in- 
formation is, therefore, quite superfluous. Then, too, 
we read of this same meno mosso phrase as a duct for 
ovoes and bassoons! We can understand a duet for one 
oboe and one bassoon, or for two oboes, or | 
goons; but a duet for oboes and bassoons strikes us 28 . 
novelty that even modern changes in the art of ae s 
have not made quite among the possibilities. W e als , 
read of “the unique accompaniment from the CORDS OF 
bragses never changing from strict time. But if “¥ 
accompaniment did change from strict time it woe 
work fatal disaster to the theme accompani ous ; 
short, it is not easy to imagine the conductor poo 
ing strict time for the theme and a_ time f 
is. not strict for the accompaniment. nem 
we read: ‘Through a series of alternating mé a 
ures, the first theme is reached in the key ed 
But why “alternating ?” It will be taken for granicr 
that the measures foliow each other in order and in ener 
due turns. It would be impossible to reach hon 
theme again by messures that did not alternate. here 
is no reason why ey should 

ramme-book, in a clear, . 1 
sible manner, and if technica) terms must be used, 
should be with a fair understanding of their meee am 
In this, as in many other things, the homely ay ce bese 
the late lamented Mr. David Crockett, is not to ee 
“Boe sure you're right, then go ahead Soi wa 
are broughi to grief by that little learning ogg eat 
dangerous thing. With this limited possession 
ise to move meno mosso ostinato. 


spised: 


; Wars W 


for two bas- F 


Agalb, 8 


not be discussed, even In | 
straightforward and sen- 


10. And it certainly needed a performance of the 
three works in this order to justify Mr. Nikisch’s 
almost unique idea. Whether or not he wished to 
prove to his audience how well these symphonies 
ould hold their own with a work of one who had 

he resources of the modern orchestra at his com- 
‘Mand, and who knew well how to use them, mat- 
‘iers little. Itis enough to know that they did 
old their own without the slightest difficulty’ 

| his fact is not surprising when one thinks of the 
Bpacnificence and the gorgeous scoring of the 
chubert work. But that a work from the pen of 


hat ‘Well-spring of joyous melody,” dear old , 


aydn, should pass through such an ordeal un- 
athed—well, it must at least have excited a wide- 
pread desire to hear a good deal more of his 
usic than has’ been vouchsafed __ the 
ymphony audiences of late years. 
omeone said, in speaking of the Bach violinduo 
oncerto, that his music should appear much 
[tener On the Symphony programmes. That is 
ue. Asa matter of education alone we should 
é permitted to hear Bach, and Haydn as well, 
rmore frequently. We all know how commonly 
e appellation of “child-like” has been attached 
0 Haydn. To be sure, much of his music has 
shat unsophisticated air about it that recalls vivid] y 
he untroubled happiness and innocence of youth. 
put there is little or nothing about it that can 
Meally be termed child-like; it has the freshness, 
le spontaneity of ever happy genius, not of child- 


) velve that Haydn contracted to write for Salo- 
10n, the London manager (No. 2 in the Peters’ 


Fiition) is one of the strongest, as well as one of | 
fhose that are most familiar to Boston concert | 


poers. ‘The breadth and sonority of its introduc- 
jr'on forcibly suggest Beethoven. With the en- 
prance of the allegro, however, all thoughts of 
phim vanish, and Haydn is_ himself again 
to the end of the work with all his 
tunefulness, simplicity, jollity, and his 
at times, cloudy, but never stormy, so to say, 
: seriousness. The symphony was performed in a 
delightful manner. Mr. Nikisch was peculiarly 
happy in his tempi, and all four movements seemed 
to receive just the right sort of interpretation, 
without being unduly modernized. It was re- 
‘elved with much enthusiasm. The “Faust” 
overture <rows more interesting with each suc- 
cessive hearing. The subject itself is a fruitful 
one for the imagination to dwell upon, and, ac- 
cording to the correspondence of Wagner and 
Liszt, it was to them a fruitful theme for discus- 
‘ion, Musical purists to the contrary, notwith- 


Youthful inspiration will 


ood. The symphony performed, the last of the 


represent Faust in solitude; that he gave up the 
idea, threw the manuscript aside, where it re- 
mained unnoticed for years, and finally, at the 
solicitation of Liszt, re-wrote it, and had it per- 
formed soon afterwards at Zurich. Like most 
programme music, it would be quite an easy 
matter to imagine a hundred other scenes in 
connection with this music of Wagner’s, 
but it cannot, be denied that the suggestions of in- 
finite longing, despair, and the presence of the 
“ever womanly” influence, as Wagner himself 
describes the serene closing measures, are clearly 
made. » Everyone knows the magic of Mr. 
Nikisch’s manner in dealing with Wagner; there- 
fore itis enough to say that he was as successful | 
us usual in his reading of this work, and that the 
orchestra responded to his lead freely and effec- 
tively. Robert Schumann’s enthusiastic words 
concerning Schubert are so characteristic of his 
warm heart and appreciative nature, and so de- | 
lightfully discriminating, that to quote some of 
them gives us almost as much pleasure as does the 
music of the marvellous, youthful genius, who, 
being loved by the gods, died young. ‘‘There was 
atime when I was unwilling to talk about Schu- 
bert, and only dared mention him at night to the 
trees and stars.” ‘“‘But itis certain that similar 
periods of life always have a mutual attraction. 
be appreciated by 
youth, and the force of the matured master by the 
grown man. Schubert will thusalways be the 
delight of the young. His heart, like theirs, is | 
full of the romantic legends of knights, 
ladies, and adventurers, of which youth 


is so fond; nor is he without 
wit and humor, though not enough to disturb the 


tender sentiment at the base of his whole nature.” 
And writing of the symphony in question: ‘At 
the outset, the brilliancy, the novelty of the in- 
strumentation, the width and breadth of form, the 
exquisite interchange of vivid emotion, the entire 
new world in which we are landed—all this is as 
bewildering as any unusual thing we look upon 
for the first time in our lives; ,but there ever re- 
mains that delicious feeling which we get from 
some lovely legend or fairy story.” . How many 
times we all wish that the privilege could be our’s- 
to know again for the first time a favorite book, 
or picture, or symphony. Above all, what a 
pleasure it would be to hear this masterpiece of 
Schubert’s under such conditions, with the added 
one of never having listened to Schumann or 
Wagner. Threugh these and other later com- 
posers, most of Schubert’s orchestral devices have 
become commonly known. Nevertheless, it is de- 
lightful to see with what strength and beauty he 





‘in 2 time all the scores in the 
‘libraries, and such musie¢ as is sent me.” 
Herr Nikisch has no:special fads or 
anything of that kind, He keenly enjoys 
agame of chess, but, as he explains it, 
the game is such a study of itself that he 
has not the time to devote to it. 


CALLAN. 


| «MUSC AND LECTURE. 
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Symphony Delights and 
Lecocg’s Lyric Harmonies. 


Scotch Artists from Edinburgh Town 
—The Coming of Stanley. 


Tonight's Generous Ooncert Offerings : 


—Attractions “In Course.” 


From beginning to end, the programme at 


ey 
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Musicat Notes. 


The music critic of the Traveller has replied to some 


strictures made by us upon certain comments in last 
'week’s programme book of the Symphony corceri, 


especially in connection with the words ‘“‘pizzicato 
ostinato.” Weare by no means conyinced that he has 
bettered the case by his explanation. The expression 


i'means, and means only, an obstinate or continuous 
| plucking ofthe strings, and the ‘‘ostinato,’’ in this in- 
‘stance, has no reference whatever ‘to some pecullar 


melodial figure or group of notes.” It is merely an 
adjective qualifying the word that it follows, and it is 
absurd to insist that it qualifies other words that do not 
appear. The expression “basso ostinato” means ob- | 
stinate adherence to ‘some peculiar melodial figure or 
group of notes,” andisalso known 4s ‘ground bass” 
and “passacagiia bass”; and **pizzicato ostinato” means 


an obstinate adhering to pizzicato, and nothing more. 


The Traveller critic quotes John Hills as an authority 
on the word “ostinato,” and by so doing seems to 
imagine that he has quoted him in regard to ‘pizzicato 
ostinato” as well. He also quotes C.F. Pohl in order 
to show that the wind instruments can be blown stac- 
cato, but the words quoted show decidedly that they 
cannot be so blown; in fact, show that staccato on 
wind instruments is effected by an interruption of the 
blowing by the tongue. This sustains our statement 
that wind instruments cannot ve blown staccato. liis 
explanation that a misplaced parenthesis caused him to 
say that the brasses play pizzicato chords is well enough 
as far it goes, but we cannot see that he has improve 
matters by placing the parentheels where he thinks 
it should be. For example, ‘fagainst a full hbar- 
mony, pizzicato chords (in the strings) and soft 
brasees,” does not make the matter much clearer, 


5 
; 
A 


‘to say nothing of the fact that there can be no pizzicato 
{chords except they are made by the strings. 
‘plain the 


To ex- 


plainly evident is always to do some’ 


TIGHT BINDING 


so * THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


1 A ciance at the programme of last evening was, 
without doubt, sufficient to set many lovers of the 
“old classics” aghast at the bare idea of Wagner’s 
“A Faust overture” being inserted between a 
Haydn symphony and that monumental product 
of Schubert’s genius, his symphony in C, No. 
(0. And it certainly needed a performance of the 
three works in this order to justify Mr. Nikisch’s 
almost unique idea. Whether or not he wished to 
prove to his audience how well these symphonies 
ould hold their own with a work of one who had 
he resources of the modern orchestra at his com- 
mand, and who knew well how to use them, mat- 
ers little. Itis enough to know that they did 
bold their own without the slightest difficulty’ 
Phis fact is not surprising when one thinks of the 
hagnificence and the gorgeous scoring of the 
: chubert work. But that a work from the pen of 
Mat ‘*Well-spring of joyous melody,” dear old 


meiydn, should pass through such an ordeal un- 
pecathed—well, it must at least have excited a wide- 


Spread desire to hear a good deal more of his 
Music than has been vouchsafed _ the 


eyYmphony audiences of late years. 


pomeone said, in speaking of the Bach violinduo | 


Moncerto, that his musie should appear much 


®itener on the Symphony programmes. That is | 


standing, one’s interest in “‘programme” music is 
inevitably enhanced by analyses that are in any 
way clever, or writings that throw any light upon 
the intended meaning of the music; and so we are 
glad to know that Wagner originally intended to 
write a fullsymphony on the subject, of which 
this overture was to be the first movement, and to 
represent Faust in solitude; that he gave up the 
idea, threw the manuscript aside, where it re- 
mained unnoticed for years, and finally, at the 
solicitation of Liszt, re-wrote it, and had it per- 
formed soon afterwards at Zurich. Like most 
programme music, it would be quite an easy 
matter to imagine a hundred other scenes in 
connection with this music of Wagner’s, 
but it cannot be denied that the suggestions of in- 
finite longing, despair, and the presence of the 
‘ever womanly” influence, as Wagner himself 


| describes the serene closing measures, are clearly 


made. » Everyone knows the magic of Mr. 
Nikisch’s manner in dealing with Wagner; there- | 
fore it is enough to say that he was as successful | 
as usual in his reading of this work, and that the 
orchestra responded to his lead freely and effec- 
tively. Robert Schumann’s enthusiastic words 
concerning Schubert are so characteristic of his 
warm heart andappreciative nature, and so de- 
lightfully discriminating, that to quote some of 


‘the Symphony concert last week was a de- 
light. It was a little longer than Mr. 
Nikisch’s offerings usually are, but the man 
or woman who could weary of Schubert’s 
beautiful ninth symphony, so performed, is 
not worthy of the privilege of listening to 
such masterly interpretation of one of the 
most fascinating of musicalclassics. Father 
Haydn is heard at his best in the symphony 
in D major, and in thisalso Mr. Nikisch 
and his orchestra attained well deserved 
honors. 

Between these larger works came Wag- 

\ 


‘thing that is pre-em!nently ‘Innecessary. VW bat he 
probably meant to ssy was: ‘4 full harmony of pizzi- 
carto chords and of the soft brasses.” Having thus re- 

‘asserted the position taken by us on the points debated, 

| we will now afford the Traveller critic an opportunity 

'to explain other peculiarities in the language of the 

i game programme-book. He says: A quick ascending 

'arpeegio leads to the second principal phrase, mene 

| mosso—playcd slower than the preceding—in the key ot 

1A.” Now as meno mosso is a time indication, meanine 
| «Jess fast,” it is a matter of course that the meno me $80 
| phrase is to be played slower. The parentheticas in. 
formation is, therefore, quite superfluous. Then, too, 
we read of this same meno mosso phrase as a duet for 
ovoes and bassoons! We can understand a duet lor one 
oboe and one bassoon, or for two oboes, or for two bas- 
soons; but a duet for oboes and bassoons strikes us nt 
novelty that even modern changes inthe art of music 


awa i 2 Pe } ibilities. We 
va ms stud have not made quite among the possi! a eee ida oe 
Haydn or Schubert. It waa @ stucy read of “the unique accompaniment from the corps oi 


m watch the director, as — this | brasses never Changing from strict time.” But i the 
strong, thoroughly characteristic overture | accompaniment did change from strict time it wou 
; went its course. Mr. Nikisch obviously | work fatal disaster to the theme accompanied, in 
i had every measure by heart; and with con- 
stant watchfulness and swift, decisive ges- 
ture now and then, evoked from this won- 
derfully trained corps of players asuccession 
of most brilliant, striking orchestral effects. 
But the third concert will chietly be remem- 
bered for the Schubert symphony after all 


4 _ them gives us almost as much pleasure as does the 
Wue. Asamatter of education alone we should | 


paar | music of the marvellous, youthful genius, who, 
m permitted to hear Bach, and Haydn as well, , being loved by the gods, died young. “There was 
gir more frequently. We all know how commonly 


apaceate : hegangaee atime when Il was unwilling to talk about Schu- 
ele Appehation of “child-like” has been attached bert, and only dared mention him at night to the 
fo Haydn. To be sure, much of his music has | trees and stars.” “But it is certain that similar 
hat unsophisticated air about it that recalls vividly periods of life always have a mutual attraction 
the untroubled happiness and innocence of youth. | youthful inspiration will be appreciated by 
argc at os by nothing about it that can youth, and the force of the matured master by the 
y Sei ee wl has - saschagen, grown man. Schubert will thus always be the | 
: vo J Ppy genius, not of child delight of the young. His heart, like theirs, is 
ood. The symphony performed, the last of the yj} of the romantic legends of knights 
velve that Haydn contracted to write for Salo- ladies and adventurers a which south 
Mion, the London manager (No.2inthe Peters’; ;,  . ; ' 


Micka’ te is sO fond; nor is he without 
f Ss one of the strongest, as well as one of wit and humor, though not enough to disturb the 
ose that are most familiar to Boston concert 


cers. The bre: v0 ' tender sentiment at the base of his whole nature.” 
f Ae breadth and sonority of its introduc- | And writing of the symphony in question: “At 
ov forcibly suggest Beethoven. With the en- | the outset, the brilliancy, the novelty of the in- 
egy Pc rag wets, all thoughts of strumentation, the width and breadth of form, the 

the ss . we — 0 . is myaNels n | exquisite interchange of vivid emotion, the entire 
| tunefulnes eae a ” ork with all nie new world in which we are landed—all this is as 
—s revelation, assuredly, to any }n the great | liness, simplicity,  jollity, and his 


A py a6 mt oo clamei See ate te. There | at times, cloudy. b bewildering as any unusual thing we look upon 
ces who di@mot know the classic. me af ssures tha not alternate. There | ij 8, cloudy ate ; alee’ 
Mr. H. G. Tucke , the pianist, will perform rappin alae cpuaia cath aol be discuesed, even iM Pe” ivy, Dut never stormy, so to say, | for the first time in our lives; but there ever re- 
| a BC sness. ‘he symphony was performed in a 


TTT 


ner’s “A Faust overture.” Nothing 
could be in stronger contrast to either 


a130 


ve a 


the conductor 
and ae time 


short, it is not easy to imagine 
ing strict time for the theme Paro 
ig pot strict for the accompaniment. Ag 
we read: “Through a sertes of alternating " 
urea, the first theme is reached In the key ol 
But why “alternating?” It will be taken for gra de tO 
that the measures foliow each other in order ana 1 


due turns. It would beimpossible to reach the bre! 


again 


pga batt 's Bonoerto in PEINOE 8S gprs a programme-book, in a clear, straightforw cag opens : ‘t delichtful mains that delicious feeling which we get from 
, ‘ iz, of Course 30- |). ae YY. 2 ’ Q tust be uFrecey? Als ° ikise ¢ tuliarly i ] 
Seaeation of tite, orchestra. For the first rer he otis a felt antenctandtne of tuelt meaninzé Pp au ‘nner, Mr. Nikisch was peculiarly | some lovely legend or fairy story.” How many 
pie Boston, Goldmark’s “Prometheus” jee of z _ in lis tempi, and all four movements seemed | times we all wish that the privilege could be our’s, 
verture wi 0 heard. Moszkowsk1' rang hn eeeeve Ju agai i 
Hiant suite in F, and Wagner’s “Ride of epised: “Bo sure you're right, then go ahead!” Many without Lae ant the right sort of interpretation, | to know again for the first time a favorite book, 
the Valkyries” completes the attractive | *PIsrae OT Soret by that Httle learning which is 2] W1t being unduly modernized. It was re-} or picture, or symphony. Above all, what a 
programme. ioe (| dangerous thing. With this lmited posscesion it 1 ceived with much enthusiasm. The ‘“*Faugt” | pleasure it would be to hear this masterpiece of 
/ wars wise to move meno mosso ostinato. Overture grows m i sti ith h . iti i 
| seein Lo Ore Interesting with each suc- | Schubert’s under such conditions, with the added 
me dasa ae The subject itself is a fruitful one of never having listened to Schumann or 
Ine ; ‘ ; 
? tie the imagination to dwell upon, and, ac- Wagner. Threugh these and other later com- 
OTrding’ " ; ~ . 
7 ugto the correspondence of Wagner and posers, most of Schubert’s orchestral devices have 
ISZt, IC Was to them a fruitful theme for discus- 


si become commonly known. Nevertheless, it is de- 
‘ton. Musical purists to the contrary, notwith- lightful to see with what strength and beauty he 


In this, as in many other things, the homely x#uvic 
the late lamented Mr. David Crockett, is not to © 





ever asserts himself, and how quickly and surely oe hnatete, the néteial, 
he touches those chords within us, which are ever a0 Goncnteed pal tisiguage Of Lib aoel 2a Pall 
ready to respond to the strains, however simple, -g6 genuine, so real and Sincere, sd from. the: 
of pure music. Inthe performance last evening both heart. Thence eame ‘the themes: and what 
conductor and orchestra outdid themselyes. Asin consummate, subtle wisdom in the 


develop- 

ent and form! On Haydn followed Mozart, 

the Haydu.sypmphony the tempi were extremely ™ | ee repent = 
appropriate and happily the reverse of wearisome, ; = Ficher vem, of higher poe 


claims of its admir- 
, ers. Aswe heard it again and again we felt 
' Surprised and rebuked that we could even have 


and enrich the volame of the steady, i 
fiood which sweeps on to the end: the glory and 


The introduction and the other movements as 
well were taken at a pace which allowed the 
players of the wind instruments—which form so 
important a part of the entire score—time to play 
with fulness and clearness of tone, and yet did 
not drive the listener into thinking with scorn and 
derision of the individual who applied the term 
‘heavenly length” to Schubert’s works. 
words, Mr. Nikisch did not permit the symphony 

to drag in the least. The work of the orchestra 

throughout was exceedingly fine; to us the phras- 

ing of the wind players surpassed that of the 
strings in beauty and delicacy. } 
moments when we could have wished the latter 


In other 


There were 


Beethoven this great form of instrumental crea- 
tion reached the climaxof development. Schu- 
bért, in this posthumous chef-d’d@uvrte,of which 


‘Schumann was the delighted discoverer while 


ransacking his disorderly heaps of manuscript | 
in Vienna, and who to his other glowing words of | 
admiration added the much-quoted phrase, 
‘“*‘And then its heavenly length,” stood on the 
same high table-land, or scarcely down the 
hither slope of it; for, of all symphonies com- 
posed since Beethoven, this is the one which 
best bears comparisqn in originality, inspira- 
tion, nobility, copiousness of musical ideas, 
beauty and triumphant unity and persistency of 
purpose. It is almost superhuman in its energy: 
it is feminine in its sweet and lovely moods. | 
Great genius always combines the masculine 
and feminine elements in itself. Is it not true | 


excitement of the whole thing are food for 
thought and feeling for a long time after every 
hearing: Witching moments of it. steal back 
and haunt your mind repeatedly: the theme of 


| begun to take into 


' 


the andanie as first sung by the oboe: the even | 


lovelier-melody of the celli obbligati, followed 
in the major by the running passage of the mid. 
die. strings: 
in A-tlat minor (said to have been an 
after-thonght, .an interpolation of Schnu- 
bert), followed immediately by exactly the 
same passage set a half-tone hicher, then. di- 
vinest moment of the whole. the trio, opening 
into the clear sky of A maior. with such an 
elated, inspiring and uplifting movement: and 
much more equally sure to come thronging 
back, equally worthy of notice: but as if climax 


in the scherzo those six bars | 


our musical sympathies 
anything so owiré and pretentious. As a musi- 
cal reproduction of Goethe’s Faust it had a 
human, deep and noble subject. Itis now un- 
derstood to have been intended as the first 
inovement, or first act. of a Faust symphony in 
several parts. This part was to express the 
restless yearning and dissatisfaction which un- 

derlies the whole experience of an aspiring, 
earnest, deep, inquiring soul; the vanity of all 
intellectual as well as all outward acquire- 
ments; the “divine discontent” of one so learn- 


, ed and so wise and capable. so full of genius, as - 


Goethe makes his Fanst appear in the opening 
scenéin his laboratory. But the “divine dis. 
content” which vents itself in the loud, coarse 


groans and colic agonies, the floundering, deep- 
bass bloated harmonies of this overture, 
seems mainly physical, not fine or intel- 
lectual at all. It is a muscular and 


could yet be out-climaxed, the titanic impetus 
and splendor, the breathless momentum yet 
perfect strength and poise of the finale, with 
the reiterated heavy thunder strokes in the 


to imitate more exactly the delicate staccato end- 

| ing of the many little phrases that are tossed back 

| and forth from wind to strings. However, it was 
all thoroughly delightful; and we doubt if the 


of Shakspeare and of Goethe, of Homerand of | 
Dante? ; 
There was a still more special propriety in be- | 


Wagner overture received hardly more thana 


passing thought from the majority of the crowd 
that wended its way home after the concert. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
yaw ° sadeaiasehinins 


' ,Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The concert of Saturday ovening leaves un- 
#isturbed the comfortable assurance in which 
we have become accustomed to rest that excel- | 
‘lence of performance on the part of this noble 
orchestra, fired and guided by so thoroughly mu- | 
sical and able a conductor, may be taken for 
granted, leaving for criticism only the pro- | 
grammes, the matter rather than the manner of 
Anterpretation. The programme this time, like | 
‘that of the opening concert, was a trefoil—a | 
strange ono, the three leaves being: Ba 

-- No. 3, ‘eitko 
re aba am BN MO. 3, Brotthop 
Wacner—A Faust Overture. _ 

Schubert—Symphony in C major. 
»“Itewas a happy thought to bring together these 
ewo symphonies, It was far from a happy 


. 
> -- . 


‘thought to separate them, to cross the current 


Spatinity between them by the huge dissonance 
ofa Wagnerian conception or perversion of 
Goethe's ‘‘Feust.” The twosymphonies stood for 
the first spring promise and the ripest manhood 
‘of the great Vienna cradle and school of the sym- 
phonic art. Father Haydn, whom they call so 
“childlike” in his music, as in his life, was in- 
deed the father of the symphony, and enriched 
the world with its first models in their fair com- 


pléteness. Fair and enlivening thoy were, fresh, | 


“weet messengers preaching the gospel of beau- 
through tones. If they were simple com- 
pred with more modern elaborations; if their 
meeptions wore naive, cheerful, natural, inno- 

cent, rather than profound or grand; if the or« 

| tra'was small, the instruments compara- 
tively few in kind, yet they were put together 
t6.the best advantage, the intertwining poly- 
phony was perfect, gracefully and easily em. 


grinning with Haydn and ending with Schubert | 
at his greatest. Schubert's earlier symphonies, : 
‘slight in comparison with the great one in C, 
are strikingly in the style of Haydn: he seems 
to have been the model, it may have been un- 
consciously. You seem to be listening to Haydn 
when you hearone of them. So Mr. Nikisch 
gave us a pleasant opportunity to compare the 
slender sapling: and the robust, rugged, full- 


' grown oak. Notwo works could be more un- 


like, nor more in the same strain of true blood 
relationship. Schubert, as symphonist, began 
it the beginning, began with Haydn, went 
back, as’ it Were, and lovingly grew up with 
him until he reached the crowning height, the 
wide, o’ershadowing majesty of this stupendous | 
rork. 
it was undoubtedly the Schubert Symphony 
that went home with the audience as they left 
the hall. “A Faust Overtute” might, did excite 
the most hand-clapping applause; the real 
creat things are seldom stunningly applauded; 
they. speak to heart and soul, and these seldom 
think, unless upon some outward prompting ry 
disturbing sense of duty, of lifting hands. 
the.Faust overture was an incongruous or 
atrous: nightmare in the way, Schubert cou a 
‘bear it, holding all his own in spite of it. Hay 2 
after it might have stffered. He was we 


| 
was well | 
placed before; nothing to browbeat his mnocen | 


simplicity, nothing to put out his light. 
Itis indeed a wondrous symphony. ou 
failing promise of. every opening pis ag 
richer measure than you dared to dream, [He 
way that it keeps faith with you'to the bre 
end of the four great movements; ther) 
the irresistible impulse of its never-flagging a0 
majestic onsweep; the ruggedness of its : 
outline ever melting into beauty; its oer 
euphony and exquisite play of color, nev . 
forced or coldly calculated, but gushing as — 
grally as springs from the rocks; the herol 
sousing tones of trumpets and tronsemes a 
distant mellow horns; the intimate, confi 4 
loving conversations of flutes, oboes and ¢ ‘¥ * 
nets, with the trusty, friendly counsel of bas 


The un. | 


‘consistent, interesting whole. 
lovely, 


Deethovean or 


it by nature ; 


basses near the end—does it not make you fee! 
as if you had been carried safely over Niagara? 
Or, to use a homelier figure, do you not feel that 
sense of astonishment. of healthy glow and tri- 
umph with which they say one tinds himself 
Safe landed at the bottom of a Steep toboggan 
slide? 

D major appears to have been a favorite key 
with Haydn. Four of the twelve symphonies 


which he composed for Salomon’s London con- | 


certs, the most important dozen. and most fre. 
quently performed, of his more than a hundred 
‘works in this form, are in this key. The one 
Selected, the second of the twelve as published 
by Breitkopf and Hartel, is perhaps the best, 
certainly one of the largest,employing both clar- 
inets and oboes, two horns, instead of the mod- 
ern four, and no trombones, 
ster instraments of brass, underpinning each 
kind with a contrabass of its own family: 

ence the portentous bass tubas, contrafagottos, 
ete., which swell the Berlioz and Wagner or- 
chestra. We hardly 
zart ever felt the need of such; they could 
make good music without them. This sympho- 
hy has agrand adagio introduction in D minor; 


hor any of the mon- | ‘ 
4 | happiness of Faust? To be sure, there are a 


think that Haydn and Mo. | 


not a moral struggle which the instruments 
are waging. It is not poetry, but melodrama of 
' the Kind to please the groundlings. It is grand. 
lioquently empty. It seems less like Goethe's 
Faust" than like the monster “Polyphemus”’— 
floundering, bellowing, raging in. the darkness 
of his cavern, with his one eve put ont in crafty 
self-defence by Ulysses and his crew, whom he 
| intended to devour. That image suggested 
| itself to us once in listening to the work, and no 
subsequent elucidation of the music has chased | 
the image from our mind. Why not the line of 
Virgil: ‘Monstrum, horrendum, informe, in- 
gens, cui lumen ademptum” (monster horrid, 
misformed, huge, bereft of light, i. e.. with eye 
put out) for a motto to “A Polyphemus Over. 
ture,’’ instead of Goethe’s lines prefixed to this 
strange, would-be musical exhibition of the un- 


few measures of sweeter and more faminine 


suggestiveness at the conclusion. But Polyphe- 
? mus also had his Margaret, thatis to say, his 


Galatea. Instead of barring the transition from ; 
the simpler to the grander symphony by such a | 
huge abortion, how much more welcome and | 


_ more wholesome would have been a bridge 


the allegro steals in softly in the major, a | more gentle and more graceful, and quite un- | 


charming, graceful, cheerful] strain, with pleas- 
ing secondary themes and modifications of the 
first cunningly, yet naturally, worked up intoa 
The andante is 
triplets as it un- 

The minuet is bolder. 
moothly running pas- 


flowering into graceful 
lds its musing theme. 
and the trio, with its s 
Sage of oboes and bassoons as well as violins, 
afterwards Staccato, is very captivating. The 
finale, allegro spiritoso, is in no way dis- 
appointing. Mr. Nikisch’s handling of a 
Haydn symphony, however much he may dis- 
turb s0mé orthodox preconceived notions of the 
way in-which certain passages or phrases in 
or Schumann ought to go, always 
Wins unanimous applause. He seems to take to 
and is it not greatly to his credit? 
So heartily at home there, so cognate at the 
root, what may he not build up as he develops 


partisan, like a good aria, or a repetition of - 
that Bach concerto for two violins, which hun- 
dreds would be glad to hear again! J. 8. D. 

The programme for the fourth concert tobe » 
given next Saturday night, is as follows: Over- 
ture to “Prometheus,’’ Goldmark; pianoforte | 
concerto, op. 15, Sgambati, Mr. H. G. Tucker, - 
pianist; suite, F major, Moskowski; ‘‘The Val- 
kyries’ Ride,” Wagner. 


—— Mrs. John L. Gardner was in her accustomed 
seat at the Symphony concert last Saturday evening, it 
being her first appearance since her return from abroad. 
She was the observed of all all observers, as usual, 
perhaps more particularly, from her rather taying, if 
very elegant toilet'e, her gown making one think of a 


German peasant woman of the titme of Goethe in its 


@orstruction. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The program of last Saturday’s Symphony 
concert at Music Hall was made up of two sym- 
honies and'an overture. Haydn’sSymphony in 
major (No. 2 in Breitkopf and Haertel’s cata- 
logue), Schubert’s great symphony in C and 
Wagner's ‘‘Faust” Overture; and of these works 
the overture receivec the heartiest applause. 
Had the selection from Wagner been the Pre- | 
lude to ‘“*‘Lobengrin” or ‘‘The Ride of the Valky- 
ries’ or the Overture tu ‘“Tannbaeuser,”’ this ap- | 
plause couid be easily explained. But it was the 
‘‘Faust” overture. 


* Sd * * * 


Now the ‘‘Faust’”’ overture belongs to the class 
of music known as program music, and in the 
correspondence between Wagner and Liszt (in 
which the latter appears to greater advantage 
than the former so far as the qualities of a man 
and a true friend are concerned), Wagner 
makes many explanations of his intentions in 
writing the overture. Originally it was to have 
been the first movement of a symphony, and he 
calls it a ‘*tone poem”’ descriptive of ‘‘a solitary 
Faust, longing, despairing, cursing.” He after- | 
wards abandoned the idea of the symphony, re- | 
wrote the overture and sent it out into the 
world with these lines of Goethe as a descriptive 
tag: 

‘‘The God that in my breast is owned | 

Can deeply stir the inner sources; , 
The God above my powers enthroned, | 

He cannot change external forces. 

So, by the burden of my days oppressed 

Death is desired, and Life a thing unblest.”’ 

m + * * * 


The coupling of the motto and music induced a 
celebrated European critic to remark that if all 
you demanded from a musical composition was 
that its performance should so affect you men- 
tally and physically that ‘life was a thing 
unblest’”’ and death a boon, the ‘‘Faust’’ overture 
satisfied the most importunate. 

* * * * * 

What does the hearer care for a composer’s in- 
tentions, even if thev are honorable? What con- 
cerns him is the actual music; not what the com- | 
poser wished to express, but what he wrote. A> 
German singer may have many admirable ideas | 
concerning the proper singing of a song of Schu- 
bert. If nature Las not given him a voice, if 
training has not given him the sufficient skill to 
sing the song and convey his meaning, the | 
hearer does not hear the song, nor are the sing- | 
er’s intentions an apology for the failure. When 
Wagner wrote music and called it ‘‘Faust,” as 
he might have called it ‘‘Hamlet” or ‘‘Othello,”’ 
the first question is always, is the music itself 
good or bad? Is it music, or is it a straining 
after effect, an assumption of virility which is” 
disguised impotence? For as Fétis wiseiy said, 
‘‘music can only exist when the sentiments are 


composition, however ingenious certain instru- 
mental combinations may be, is there in the 
whule work one salient musical idee, one purely | 
musical conception ? | 


* m * * * 


And yet the greater part of the audience must 
have enjoyed it, for it was frenetically applauded. 
Some cheered before the end of the piece, so anx- 
ious were they to make public confession of their 
faith: an unfortunate occurrence, as it was dis- 
pleasing to the true disciples of the ‘‘Master” who 


hissed their well meaning brethren. Hereafter 


to prevent a repetition of such accidents, it 
might be well for some Wagnerite of authority to 


sitin a commanding position, say, in the first 


balcony, where during the performance he 
might express by Delsartian methods the fit- 
ting emotion, and at the end serve as fugleman 
to the less experienced. 


* * * * Ed 


Supposing the ‘‘Faust” Overture had been 
written by an unknown composer, or by an 
American who was not fortunate enough to live 
in Boston, how would it have been received? 
We are all under the sway of great names, and 
we are too apt to indiscriminately praise all that 
which has been handed down to us by the 
mighty dead. And strangest of all, that which 


is obscure and dull is regarded by idolaters as 


pregnant with celestial fire. It is unintelligible; 
therefore, it is great. 
* ” * oe * 


To such persons the symphony of Haydn with 
its charming effects gained by the simplest means 
(and therein lies the truest art) probably seemed 
light, if not absolutely trivial. For poor Haydn, | 
as Mozart, was a ‘‘music-maker” a class of 
people held in contempt by the radical Germans 
of the new dispensation. It is true thata few of 
them have kiodly tried to help him and have 
found in his music *‘the personification of modern 
philosophy, breaking away from the yoke of 


established religions.’’ Others have tried to 


show that he wished “to glorify in all his works 
the democratic Idea.” ‘These are brave words. | 
but the lovers of music have been content to take 
Haydn in the spirit in which he wrote, to regard 
him as a genius who, to use the language of ‘the 
Apocrypha, “found out musical tunes. 


| 
me 
* am a * | | 


The symphony played last Saturday was given | 
for the first time the 4th of May, 1795, in the 
great hall of the Opera at London. It was 
Haydn’s last benefit concert, and the net receipts 
were 400 pounds. The program is an interesting 
one as showing the habits of the time; for the 
Military Symphony given the same evening was 
divided, the first movement being, called the 
opening overture, the rest of the symphony com- 
ing in the second part. 


boring acing SRE RRO ee eeeeeses a ceccccescccecres 
Son sig Kovedino | , 
Oboe pt ern Ferlendis 
Sig. Ferlendis. lerdn | 
Duet by Mad. Morichelli and Sig. Morelli.--- a A 
New Symphony (in D) ay 


moved, and that before any notice is taken of the |: PART II. 
composer’s idea. In hearing a musical ¢work, || Military Symphony..... dessa i bok de tab todeode 


what has the reality of the object taken by the 
artist as a theme to do with the question. It is 
of importance that we are moved and by the 
simplest means.”’ Where in this overture are 
traces of originality or beauty in the motives or 
in the working ot them out? It begins witha 
snoring from a bass-tuba in the agony of a night- 
mare; and from the very start to the end of the 


Song by Mad. Morichelli ee 
Violin Concerto. ..ceccsscesens: seeeeeees sneeeee Viotti 
Mr. Viotti. 


Mad. Banti. 


Scena nuova 


Finale. 


| 


* * * 


It will be seen that even then th ~ : 
fusion in the titles, Viotti being Hd oP os these are in one movement. The finale, accord- 


| 


and Rovedino “Sig.” From Haydn’s di 

learn that he was not pleased with Mad. Bante 
‘‘she sang very scanty.”” Rovedino was a bass 
singer who lies buried in a church yard at 
Chelsea, England. Morelli, an excellent buffo- 
bass, was for years a favorite; he beggared him- 
self in playgng lottery. Ferlendis came from days 
Venice, and Mozart wrote for him a concerto. 
Morichelli was the most distinguished singer of 
her time, and in many ways a remarkable 
woman. ‘She never allowed herself to be 


ing to Mr. Perabo, contains everything, from 
‘‘sunset guns’’to‘clouds covering the entire sky,” 
and the curtain falls on the gorgeous transform. 


ation scene of the Triumph of the Goddess of 
Night over Day! Why at this late day should 
such ‘‘bubbly spume,” such balderdash written 
nearly thirty years ago in Mr. .Perabo’s “‘salad 
when he lacked judgment” be brought to 


light? Do such combinations of words enhance 
the beauty of Schubert’s glorious work? Is not | 


the music itself all-sufficient ? 


swayed by passion, and although she was very | * * * * * 


dissolute, her bearing was so modest that she 


would have been taken for an artless maiden; 


the more bitter her heart, the more angelic was 
the smile of her lips.” The Bandior Banti began 
| life as a street singer; she possessed a superb 
| voice and was given to drink; aud when she died 
they cut her body open to see where her power- 
ful voice came from, and they found well de- 
veloped lungs. Lorenzo da Ponte, who possibly 
had been slighted by the Banti and Morichelli, 
says of them: ‘*They were the idols of the public 
and the terror of composers, poets, singers and 


The symphony was upon the whole superb] 
played, the work of the wood-wind being Posie 
ularly to be commended. It might be asked why 
Mr. Nikisch began the celebrated horn passage | 
in the andante forte instead of pianissimo as. 
Schubert marked it, and possibly the first allegro 
was taken a little too fast for the clearness of 
certain passages, but for several reasons the 
temptation to hurry the allegros of this symphony 
s well nigh irresistible. Certain conductors in 

ermany, men of renown, conduct this work 


‘directors. Either one. would have brought | 48 though it were a colossal bore,and hurry from | 


trouble into the theater; imagine the pli 

director who hired the two. et is dithoals esac 
which one was the more dangerous. Equal in 
_ Vices, passions and knavish tricks, each lackin 
a heart, they were of diametrically opposite 
character, and they pursued by different means 
the same system for advancing their interests.”’ 


Truty a noble pair of sisters, if the dissolute da - 


Ponte can be believed. 


* o ros e oe pe 


Mr. Nikisch did not enter into the spirit of 
Haydn and he gave h ; 
— passages strange readings,or rather per 
sational effects. ‘he music of Haydn 
lend itself to such purposes. Both the pean Bae 
and finale were exaggerated respectively in slow- 
ness and speed; and the menuetto was painfully 
modernized by tricks Played with its simple, 
straightforward measures. This is the more to 
| be regretted as the playing of the orchestra 


throughout the eveni 
ee ning was worthy of high 


. & * rf ra 


The writers upon music who seem unabl 
receive with pleasure mere musical silage me ally ) 
and are unhappy unless they find out what the ; 
composer meant, have seen in the great sym- 
phony of Schubert the likeness of everything 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, oy that is in the water under the earth. 
, And they were well represented in the program 
book of last Saturday. One man of excellent 
fantasy imagines that the finale illustrates the 
story of Phaéton and hears in the ending of the 
movement “the descending thunderbolts of Jove 
and a tremendous plunge of team, chariot and 
Charioteers into the deep.” But this is nothing 
to the discoveries made by Mr. Ernst Perabo, 

in Leipzig, 1863, after a first hearing of the 
work, In the first movement Mr. Perabo 
notices the dawn of day and ‘‘wakening of all in 
Nature.” In the andante Mr. Perabo hies to the 
woods and notices a “‘prevalence of purity” and 
& Consequent “absence of illegitimate sounds” ; 
there are “lakes and gondolas and lovers,” and 
friends are performing the difficult feat of 
uniting around the opening theme”; there ig 
‘a contest for a beautiful girl,” there are 

Sweetly scented paths and adieus”; and all 


8 that he might perhaps gain sen- »\ 


the very beginning as though impatient for the | 
end. There is no question but that the symphony 


. is too long, and this is true of nearly all of Schu- 


bert’s instrumental works, for he was never tired 
of repeating the same phrases; but there are few 
phrases of others which bear so well a, repetition. 
It would be impertinent to dwell upon the beau- 
ties of the work; they are known to all and 
loved by all; andit would be hard to name a 
greater symphony written since the death of 
Beethoven, And yet there is an unearthly charm 
about the symphony which Schubert left unfin- 
ished which is not found in the one in C. 


* * * ” * 


Gon!” THIRD CONCERT. 


Two symphonies and an overture read as fol- : 
lows on the programme performed at the thir 1 
symphony concert last evening : — je ey? 


Haydn —Symphony in D major[No. 2, Bd. rt 
Wagner—A Faust Overture, | he 
Schubert—Symphony in C major No.9. ai) 


Any discriminations that may hypercritically 


be made against the above programme and. js : 
performance, making all due allowance for the 
musical nothingness of the “Faust Ove tune! 


/'¢ 
lid ws 
“a 
Rec xs : 


Tite, 

*, 
ays ‘ 

boa a 
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will not prevent the occasion from being justly 
remembered as one of the most artistic and de-. 
lightful symphony concerts ever given in this. 
city ee 

The overture, which is a marvel so far as : 
technical orchestration is concerned but other- 
wise intrinsically illogical, incoherent and un-— 
musical, was wondrously played. The sym- 
phonies were both admirably read and the per- 
formances corresponded. As they were’ writ- 
ten at a time when music and melody were 
universally regarded as inseparable, it seemed 
an inexplicable piece of intrusion to have the 
Wagner overture performed in the same ¢ on- 
cert. Any four measures of the prelude to 
Gounod’s “Faust” are worth a dozen of it. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The program of last Saturday’s Symphony 
concert at Music Hall was made up of two sym- 
honies and'an overture. Haydn’sSymphony in 
major (No. 2 in Breitkopf and Haertel’s cata- 
logue), Schubert’s great symphony in C and 
Wagner's ‘‘Faust” Overture; and of these works 


the overture receivec the heartiest applause. 
Had the selection from Wagner been the Pre- 
lude to **Lobengrin” or ‘*The Ride of the Valky- 


ries’’ or the Overture tuo ‘“Tannbaeuser,”’ this ap- 
But it was the 


plause cou.d be easily explained. 
‘‘Faust” overture. 


a * * * J 


Now the ‘‘Faust”’ overture belongs to the class 
of music known as program music, and in the 
correspondence between Wagner and Liszt (in 


which the latter appears to greater advantage 


than the former so far as the qualities of a man 
friend are concerned), Wagner 


and a true 
makes many explanations of his intentions in 


writing the overture. Originallv it was to have 


been the first movement of a symphony, and he 
calls it a ‘*tone poem”’ descriptive of ‘‘a solitary 


Faust, longing, despairing, cursing.” Ue after- 


wards abandoned the idea of the symphony, re- 


wrote the overture and sent it out into the 
world with these lines of Goethe as a descriptive 


tag : 
‘lhe God that in my breast is owned 






composition, however ingenious certain instru- 


mental combinations may be, is there in the. 


whule work one salient musical idee, one purely 


| musical conception ? 


* * * ill * 


And yet the greater part of the audience must 
have enjoyed it, for it was frenetically applauded. 
Some cheered before the end of the piece, so anx- 
ious were they to make public confession of their 
faith: an unfortunate occurrence, as it was dis- 
pleasing to the true disciples of the ‘‘Master” who 
hissed their well meaning brethren. Hereafter 
to prevent a repetition of such accidents, it 
might be well for some Wagnerite of authority to 
sitin a commanding position, say, in the first 
balcony, where during the performance he 
might express by Delsartian methods the fit- 
ting emotion, and at the end serve as fugleman 
to the less experienced. | 

oe eo ee | 

Supposing the ‘‘Faust” Overture had been) 
written by an unknown composer, or by an. 
American who was not fortunate enough to live 
in Boston, how would it have been received? 
We are all under the sway of great names, and 
we are too apt to indiscriminately praise all that 
which has been handed down to us by the 
mighty dead. And strangest of all, that which 
is obscure and dull is regarded by idolaters as 
pregnant with celestial fire. It is unintelligible ; 

therefore, it is great. 
| ” - ” — * 


To such persons the symphony of Haydn with 
' its charming effects gained by the simplest means 





It will be seen thateven then there was con- 
fusion in the titles, Viotti being dubbed ««Mr.” 
|and Rovedino “Sig.” From Haydn’s diary we 
learn that he was not pleased with Mad. Banti; 







these are in one movement. The finale, accord- 
ing to Mr. Perabo, contains everything, from 
“sunset guns’’to‘‘clouds covering the entire sky,” 
and the curtain falls on the gorgeous transform- 


‘she sang very scanty.’’ Rovedino was a bass | ati 
on scene of the Triumph of th ; 
singer who lies buried in a church yard at} Night over Day! Why at this ite “dep el 


Chelsea, England. Morelli, an excellent buffo- 
bass, was for years a favorite; he beggared him- 


self in playgng lottery. 
Venice, and Mozart wrote for him a concerto. 
Morichelli was the most distinguished singer of 
her time, and in many ways a remarkable 
woman. ‘She never allowed herself to be 
swayed by passion, and although she was very 
dissolute, her bearing was so modest that she 
would have been taken for an artless maiden: 
the more bitter her heart, the more angelic was 
: the smile of her lips.” The Bandi or Banti began 
| life ag a street singer; she possessed a superb 
Voice and was given to drink; aud when she died 
they cut her body open to see where her power- 
ful voice came from, and they found well de- 
veloped lungs. Lorenzo da Ponte, who possibly 


such ‘‘bubbly spume,” such balderdash written 
nearly thirty years ago in Mr. Perabo’s ‘‘salad 


Ferlendis came from days, when he lacked judgment’’ be brought to 


light? Do such combinations of words enhance 
the beauty of Schubert’s glorious work? Is not, 
the music itself all-sufficient ? 


* * * * * 


The symphony was upon the whole superbly 
played, the work of the wood-wind being partic- 
ularly to be commended. It might be asked why 
Mr. Nikisch began the celebrated horn passage | 
in the andante forte instead of pianissimo as 
Schubert marked it, and possibly the first allegro 
was taken a little too fast for the clearness of 
certain passages, but for several reasons the 


had been slighted by the Banti and Morichelli, { ™ptation to hurry the allegros of this symphony 
says of them: ‘They were the idols of the public | i8 well nigh irresistible. Certain conductors in 


and the terror of composers, poets, Singers and | 
Either one. would have brought | 48 though it were a colossal bore,and hurry from 


directors. 


Germany, men of renown, conduct this work 


trouble into the theater ; imagine the plight of a the very beginning as though impatient for the. 
director who hired the two. It is difficult to sav end. here is no question but that the symphony 
which one was the more dangerous. Equal in . is too long, and this is true of nearly all of Schu- 
vices, passions and knavish tricks, each lacking, bert’s instrumental works, for he was never tired 
a heart, they were of diametrically opposite of repeating the same phrases; but thereare few 
character, and they pursued by different means | Phrases of others which bear so well a repetition. 
the same system for advancing their interests.” | It would be impertinent to dwell upon the beau- 
Iru-y a noble pair of sisters, if the dissolute da ties of the work; they are known to all and 


Ponte can be believed. 


loved by all; andit would be hard to name a 
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Can deeply stir the inner sources; | (and therein lies the truest art) probably seemed 
The God above my powers enthroned, | light, if not absolutely trivial. For poor Haydn, 
He cannot change external forces. | as Mozart, was a ‘‘music-maker” a Class of 
So, by the burden of my days oppressed | pour held a tent “t brad eee te ot | 
Death is desired, and Life a thing unblest.”” | Of the new dispensation. S | | 
* * * - 3 ' them have kindly tried to help him and have | 


T i int in his music **the personification of modern | 
I'he coupling of the motto and music induced a found in Pp 


celebrated Muropean critic to remark that if all 


stablished religions.” 
you demanded from a musical composition was | &8t#blishe & 


show that he wished ‘to glorify in all his works 


that its performance should so affect you men- the democratic Idea.” ‘These are brave words. | 


tally and physically that ‘life was a thing 
unblest’’ and death a boon, the ‘‘Faust’’ overture 
satisfied the most importunate. 

. ” * 2 . 

What does the hearer care for a composer's in- 
tentions, even if thev are honorable ? key con- | 
cerns him is the actual music; not what the com- | ; - 1795. in the 
poser wished to express, but what he wrote. A f° “ei ge Oy | oad gr Alaa ¢ was 
German singer may have many admirable ideas ee. re | se tecdeail hina and the net receipts 
concerning the proper singing of a song of Schu- Hay 400 - ie . Th ogram is an interesting 
bert. If nature has not given him a voice, if Were 4¥6 pounds. € prog ce daw the 

e as showing the habits of the time; for 


training has not given him the sufficient skillto OBS BS She = vening was 
sing the song and convey his meaning, the Military Symphony giventhe same evenius 


. rigla ire , in called the 
hearer does not hear the song, nor are the sing-| divided, nal nage. Ps coobony noth 
er’s intentions an apology for the failure. When | ae in th pics aa ee rest ¢ sy ; 
Wagner wrote music and called it ‘Faust,” as) Ms TM be seco part, 


but the lovers of music have been content to take 
Haydn in the spirit in which he wrote, to regard 


Apocrypha, ‘found out musical tunes.” 
+ : ” ” 


he might have called it ‘Hamlet’ or “Othello,” | Oyerture....- a SEES PO Oee TT Ee Haydn 
the first question is always, is the music itself | song by Sig Rovedino Ferlendis 
good or bad? Is it mer iy pe is " a 4 ee Oboe concerto..... aoe pace Caceres essen erent 
fter effect, an assumption of virility which is Sig. £ erienals. tes avdn 
Atswained impotence ? Fee as Fétis wiseiy said, | Duet by Mad. aoe and Sig. Morell. . el ae 
“music can only exist when the sentiments are | New Symphony (in BP} sesnesees igh eae ; 
moved, and that before any notice is taken of the PART Ll. ian 
composer's idea, In hearing a musical iwork, | Military Symphony....seceseeeseeeeerrereere’ Hay: 
what has the reality of the object taken by the | Song by Mad. Morichelli Viotti 
artist as a theme to do with the question. It is |, Violin Concerto..+++e0+-+s os ecsecceceeccesseess 
of importance that we are moved and by the || . cesta hen detaeeeerrre Haydn 
simplest means.’” Where in this overture are Scena eich het  & * } cei 


traces of originality or beauty in the motives or | 
in the working of them out? It begins with a | 
snoring from a bass-tuba in the agony of a night- | 


mare; and from the very start to the end of the | 


Finale. 
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philosophy, breaking away from the yoke of | 
Others have tried to. 


modernized by tricks played with its simple, 


him as a genius who, to use the language of the | 


‘he symphony played last Saturday was given | 





greater symphony written since the death of 
- Beethoven, And yet there is an unearthly charm 
dy about the symphony which Schubert left unfin- 
Mr. Nikisch did not enter into the spirit of , ished which is not found in the one in C. 
Haydn and he gave strange readings,or rather per 
verted passages that he might perhaps gain sen- » 
sational effects. ‘he music of Haydn does not | 
lend itself to such purposes. Both the andante| @_ 
and finale were exaggerated respectively in slow- 9 
ness and speed; and the menuetto was painfully 
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THIRD CONCERT. 


- 


Two symphonies and an overture read as fol-. 
lows on the programme performed at the third 
| Symphony concert last evening : — 


Haydn —Symphony in D major[No. 2, Bd. Hy} 
Wagner—A Faust Overture, , 


: S h diuike . . 
The writers upon music who seem unable to chabert — Symphony in, 0 saajen Maa % 


recelve with pleasure mere musical impressions, | _ ADY discriminations that may hypercritically 
ene decabapens 4 unless they find out what the | be made against the above programme and its 
shear of @ srsger ge oe L.. — great sym- | performance, making all due allowance for the 
that is in heaven above, or that is ‘’ “ae ack po ‘oa’ nothingness of the “Fease Cos v 
beneath, og that is in the water under the earth, | W! not prevent the occasion from being justly 
And they were well represented in tbe program ¥ Témembered as one of the most artistic and de- 

lightful symphony concerts ever given in this 


straightforward measures. This is the mor 
a , e to 
be regretted as the playing of the orchestra 


throughout the evenin 
si § was worthy of high 
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book of last Saturday. One man of excellent 
fantasy imagines that the finale illustrates the City 
story of Phaéton and hears in the ending of the 
movement “the descending thunderbolts of Jove 
and a tremendous plunge of team, chariot and 
charioteers into the deep.”” But this is nothing 
to the discoveries made by Mr. Ernst Perabo, 
in Leipzig, 1863, after a first hearing of the 


The overture, which is a marvel so far as its 
technical orchestration is concerned but other- | 
wise intrinsically illogical, incoherent and un- 
musical, was wondrously played. The sym- | 
work.” In the first movement Mr. Perabo | Ponies were both admirably read and the per- 
Nature.” a the andaute Bie. Perabo iss to the | tan at time when, orasle ath acters maa 

: . Perabo hies to i 
woods and notices a ‘‘prevalence of purity” aaa ctiomeaiie mace ry insenatahas 4a Geanae 


& consequent ‘absence of illegitimate sounds”: . . 
there are “lakes and sondolas and lovers,” and | 22 imexplicable piece of intrusion to have the 


“friends” are performing the difficult feat of | Wagner overture performed in the same con- 


“uniting around the opening theme”; there is | cert. Any four m es re to 
rT . easur ; 
4 contest for a beautiful girl,” 1 of the prelude bse 


oe there are | Gounod’s * 9 
sweetly scented paths and adieus”; and all! od’s “Faust” are worth a dozen of it. 
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YM MUSICAL 


The Symphony Concerts. 


The programme for last night’s Symphony concert 
was nct especially well balanced. It opened with 
Haydn’s Symphony in D major (No. 2 B. & H) and 
ended with Schuberv’s Symphony in C major, No. 9. 
Tals was well enough, and the two symphonies would 
have been svufliclent for the concert, with a solo between 
them, but Wagner’s “Faust” overture had the middle 
place on the programme, and apnytbing more incon. 


. 1 

2 Jogos MY Set OW oe yh 
Y } , : at he r Yr YT j . nt » r é } 
the No. 2.8ymphany in D by 

7 = ¢ 14 ape, tpt. it “pn Si 

; 74 eo . I ; Sh ; 
‘ la f ‘ " ar ¢ AN “ \, ape 5 _ 
| app Pen comys, Bn pets iyi 
the overture or the fact th 

he overture or the fact | 


gruous it would be hard to imagine. The purity, | 


lucidity and naturalness vi 


were wholly out of sympaiby with the groping 


ihe older works} 


‘the fogginess and the artificially, not to say the Vulgar | 


_blatancy of the Wagner overture, of which the meaning, } be 


musical or sentimental,remains un unsolvable puzzle, 
from its opening, suggesting in tone the agonies of an 
wsthetic colic, to its end suggesting nothing in particu- 


lar except the close of the Mendelssohn “Midsummer 
Nights Dream” overture. However, it received the 
mort enthusiastic plaudits of the evening, al- 
though the applauders palpitated with the right 
emollon at the wrong moment, through thinking the 
orchestra was over some bars before the conclusion 
really came. Lhe work of the orchestra was wel] done 
throughout. The Haydn Symphony was finely read, 


except for the breaks in the time which gave tothe} 
old music now and then a modern Chopineaque color | 


that it did not bear very well. The Schuber: symphony 
was also beautifully interpreted and played, but it is a 
long work and would have been better enjoyed if it 
had not come after the Wagner overture which 
left the ear and the attention wearied. Verlly the pro- 
gramme was not felicitously put together. ‘We must 
make another reference to the programme bok in con- 
nection with the Haydn symphovy. It describes a 
Symphony in D minor by Haydn, but the one that was 
played was in D major, und is quite at variance 
With this analysis. The selections for the next concert 
sre something of a curiosity in the way of programme 
making for a symphony concert. They are: Overture, 
“Prometheus,” Goldmark (new); Concerto for piano. 
forte In G-miner, Sgambati; Suite in F, Moskowsk!; 
and * Ride of the Valkyries,” Wagner! Mr. Hicam i. 
| Tucker 1s to be the soloist! 
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CAMBRIDGE syMPHONY concerts. /f | 

The annual series of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Arthur Nikis aa qe 
|} ductor, to be given in Sanders Theatre, Cam. 
bridge, will consist of eight performances on. 
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Thursday evenings, Oct. 16, Nov. 6, Dec. 4, 


7 
ER ala 


Jan. 8, Jan. 29, Feb. 19, March 19. AD 


on sale at the Uni 
bridge, next Saturday 


16. Season tickets me 1 
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MORE AIR IN MUSIC HALL. 


To the Editor of the Transcript : May I use 


} 

| 

| 

| your columns for the purpose of voicing a 

| srievance shared in by all who frequent the 
Music Hall? I refer to the absolute lack o 
fresh air. In the days when gas was 
used several of the windows ‘were open of 
necessity at each concert; but since oxygen is 
no longer needed for the gas, the management 
seem to think the audience can exist without 
it, for the their power to shut it out. 
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MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concerts. 


| | The programme for last night’s Symphony concert 


Was 


net especially well balanced. It opened with 


Uaydn’s Symphony in D major (No. 2 B. & H) and 
ended with Schuberv’s Symphony in C major, No. 9, 
Tals was well enough, and the two symphonies would 


have 
them, but Wagner's 
contre programme, and anytbing more incon. 
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The Schubert symphony 
ad and played, vutit is a 
work and would have been better enjoyed if it 
not come after the Wagner overture which 
Verlly the pro- 
We must 
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MORE AIR IN MUSIC HALL. 

To the Editor of the Transcript : May I use 
your columns for the purpose of voicing a 
srievance shared in by all who frequent the 
Music Fall? I refer to the absolute lack o 
fresh air. In the days when gas was 
several of the Windows were open of 
necessity at each concert; but since oxygen is 
no longer needed for the gas, the management 
seem to think the audience can exist without 
it, for they do all in their power to shut it out. 
Since the introduction of electric light and the 
for the Symphony Re- 
hearsals, the curtains to the windows are drawn 
and the windows tightly closed. Usually two 
or three of the little transoms on the floor are 
Open, but often they are shut, and at 
no time jg there any place for the 
escape of bad air save through the ventilators 
in the roof, which are entirely inadequate, If 
ventilation in the Music Hall necessitates 
draughts, let us have the draughts; but Ido not 
think it does. In old times the trouble was not 
as bad as at present. Bat better one here and 
there who suffers from draughts than that all in 
the crowded audience should suffer from the 


insidious but equaliy real effects of foul air 
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here Was more hearty downright enth siasm 

Concert Saturday evening, 
the third in the series, than anything that has 
been seen this season, and a very large shar eof 
it was manifested over Wagner’s ‘Faust Over. 
ture”, which served as an intermezzo bets een. 
the No, 2 Symphony in D by Father Haydn and 
the glorious 10th Symphony of Schubert. There 
Was contrast enough, surely, and whether the. 
applause was due tothe magnetic renditic n of, 
the overture or the fact that it was labeled WV ag | 


ner may not be so easy to determine, The inter 
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| 16 INter- 
pretation was an excellent one—and Mr. Nikis 1 
is a good interpreter of Wagner. The two over-. 
tures were also in ontrast, and yet. oth 
were melodious an pleasing. ‘The Sechn. 
ert symphony was a rather le 
ending for a concert that 


the Faust Overture, 
left until the close N 
better rendition of either symphony has been 
heard in these concerts, and, under such cir- 
cumstances, the | : 
pardonable. With 
the plano solos, Mr. : 
artist. He will give a concerto, by Szambati, 
for the first time at L | 
eq O-gy 
CAMBRIDGE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, ° 

The annual series of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Arthur Nikisch con. 
ductor, to be given in Sanders Theatre, Cam. 
bridge, will consist of eight performances on 
Thursday evenings, Oct. 16. Nov. 6, Dee. 4, 
Jan. 8, Jan. 29, Feb. 19, March 19 and Apri] 


16. Season tickets for these concerts wil] zo 
on sale at the University Book Store, Cain- 
bridge, next Saturday morning. 
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No one can mistake Mrs. Nikisch on 
the street and at the swell restaurants, as 
Mr. Nikisch is always with her. She 
doesn’t dress just chie yet. . But give her 
a year. Think how much better Arthur 
looks now than he did last winter with 
his tight, knee-out trousers, and old-style 
siikhat. _— 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, x1 >} 

The Boston public, which takes so 
much interest in the Symphony concerts 
given in this city, may be interested to 
learn what their late conductor, Mr. : 
Gericke, says about their success since 
his return to his native Vienna. He 
States that in the first year of his enter- 
~prise Mr. Higginson lost $20,000, and 
during the second $40,000; but that the 
tide has now turned, and the profits of 
this season are estimated at $15,000 | 
above the expenses. Last season almost | 
$100,000 was spent on these concerts | 
by Bostonians. Yet so great is their 
popularity that this amount is eagerly | 
paid by the people, and enough besides 
to give that handsome profit above ; 
stated. No one will envy Mr. Higginson | 
its possession; indeed, it will require 





_ Several years, probably, for him to make 


up his early losses. Heentered 


enterprise with no thought or 


expecta. 
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“Prometheus.’’ 
FORTE and ORCHESTRA, 
these concerts. ) 


(First time in Boston. ) 


1890-91. 


G minor, op. 15. 
ime in 
SOLOIST: 


(First t 


PROGRAMME. 


In 
Moderato maestoso.—_Romanza.—Allegro animato 


“RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES.”? 


ALLEGRO MOLTO E BRIOSO.— 


OVERTURE. 
CONCERTO for PIANO 
SUITE in F. 

ALLEGRO GIOJOSO.— 
INTERMEZZO. 


SEASON 
IVY. CONCERY. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ist, AT 2.) 25 


I. 


aie 
The Pianoforte used isa Chickering 


III. TEMA CON VARIAZIONI.— 


Boston Music Hall. 
lV. 
, f PERPETUUM MOBILE, 

MR. HIRAM G. TUCKER. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


_ 
> = 
< O 
- y 
2 > 
© © 
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WAGNER. 





‘pense ine any pedioabiry to see: the public 
the “series of concerts of the highest 
artistic character which has resulted. 


Boston Music Hall. 


SHASON 1890-91. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


IVY. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER tnt, ATS. 
PROGRAMME. 


GOLDMARK. OVERTURE. “Prometheus.” 
(First time in Boston. ) 


SGAMBA TT. CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA. 
in G minor, op. 15. 


Moderato maestoso.—_Romanza.—Alegro animato 


(First time in these concerts, ) 


MOSZKOWSKI. SUITE in F. 
ALLEGRO MOLTO E BRIOSO.... 
ALLEGRO GIOJOSO.— 
TEMA CON VARIAZIONI.— 
INTERMEZZO.— 
PERPETUUM MOBILE, 


WAGNER. “RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES.” 


SOLOIST: 


MR. HIRAM G. TUCKER. 


The Pianoforte used is a Chickering. 
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Goldmark’s New “ Prometheus.” 
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Sgambati. Concerto 

- orchestra, in G minor, op. 15. Mcderato 
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verture, ““Promethens.”’ 
: irst time in Boston.) 
for pianofor:e and 


manza—Al‘egro animato. 
(First time in these concerts.) 
Suitein F, 


fozkowski. 
A 2. Allexro Giojoso. | 
Tema con Variazioni, —_| 
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‘most graphic of modern dramatic works 
‘of its class. Tho composer seems to 


imbued with his stern sub ect, 


‘for notwithstanding the length of the 
‘Somposition, the work is a superb unit. 
“In its workmanship it displays Gold- 
ear kk 's skill in orchestration and his se- 
‘Yere taste; the symmetry of the whole is 
remat kable, and the dramatic feeling 
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‘is not this the de:ideratum in all inter- 
pretations? At the close of the per- 
formatee Mr. Tucker was heartily re- 
called. ct eke 4 
The Moszkowski suite permits an op- 
portunity for each group of instruments, © 
and the leader on each part, in the or- 
chestra. It is a great show piece, and 
remains the best vehicle for the display 
of the great technique of our orchestra. 


| In the second movement there is a solo 
for most everybody. Mr. Mole played 
' his quite as well as two years ago, when 
| he was obliged to rise in his seat and 
bow an acknowledgment to loud plaudits. 


“The Ride of the Walkiiries’” was very 


 ®he Symphony Concert. 3.1 
fourth 


contrast to the opdéning number by pt 


“ner, probably afforded the greatest enjoyment 
of all, despite the clanging of the brass instru- 
‘ments, which are allowed full play under Mr, 
-Nikisch in the Wagner selections. | 
_. The piano soloist, Mr. Hiram G, Tucker, gave 
a selection by Szambati, whose name, we are i 
formed by the notes, appeared Saturday nigh 
for the first time on the p gramme. His con- 
certo in G minor had its first introduction in Bos- 
ton at one of the concerts of B, J. Lang last 
wines, d is heavily scored for orchestra with 


} for the solo in- 
ant, TN @ rendition calls for a zood tech 
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erude, yet the work grows with a |suite as well.‘ 
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wo “THE SYMPHONY CONCERP = 
The fourth Symphony concert last even... 
menced ‘With an overture to “Prometheus Bou 
in C jminor, opus 38, by Goldmark, it being the 
first performance of this work in Boston. The 
composer, confessing himself influenced by. the 
play of Atschylns, has produced an overture that 
contrasts strongly with his gorgeous ‘‘Sakuntala,” 
although its more pathetic and less stormy charac- 
ter is, in its way,perhaps fully as interesting ; while 
it is much legs conventional, if not so suggestive as 
the one entitled “Spring.” It opens with the slow 
movement customarily used as an introduction to 
works of this class. Above the deep tones of the 
double basses and the roll of the tympni, a mourn- 
ful figure is given out by the ’cellos, piarissimo, 
which, after rising through the different instru- 
ments to the flutes, is suddenly interrupted by a 
fortissimo passage of strongly marked chords. 


This continues for some measures, being followed | 


by a decrescendo that leads to a sorrowfully ex- , 
pressive theme, upon which the rest of the intro- » 
duction is based. It is brought toa close by a 

fortissimo chord, and then the allegro enters with _ 
a fiery subject which is effectively elaborated, and 
embellished with other figures, one in scale form 
being especially noticeable. The second theme, 
also first heard in the wood-wind, then taken up 
by the strings, ig pathetically charming, appearing 
in G major, and soon modulating into B flat major. | 
A long working-out at last terminates in a furi- | 
ous Chromatic run which re-introduces the first | 


>| 


subject scored for the ful] strength of the orchestra. || 
Afterwards much of the previous matter is 
used again, the second theme reappearing 
in C major, E flat and @ flat. More elaboration 
follows, and then a grand access of fury, so to say, 
brings about a change of the tempo to presto, 
Which commences piano and grows more and 


/ More animated until the climax comes in a series 
Of full, long sustained fortissimo chords. These 
chords are continued to the end, becoming gradu- 
ally slower and softer ; 
| choly sounding of the second theme the conclusion 
)48 reached in C major. 
fine one, the artistic and dramatic interpretation 
by Mr, Nikisch, the delightful purity of tone in 
| the wood-wind and the expressive warmth of the 
Strings leaving nothing to be desired. The second 
) Humber was a concerto for pianofo1te and orches- 
tra in G minor, 


| Poser, born an Italian, but with German predilec- 


and with one last melan- 


The performance was a 


opus 15, by Sgambati, the com- 


tions and training, musically. The programme 
‘announced it for the “first time at these concerts” ; 
it might have said almost with truth “first time in 
Boston,” since its sole performance previously, at 
Mr. Lanp’s concerto concerts, was so inadequate 
in many essentials as hardly to merit the name of 
anything more than a rehearsal. Mr. Hiram 
Tucker, who performed it. on that occasion as 
Well, was the soloist. The concerto might in a 
sense be termed cosmopolitan in character, for in 


\ 


of the first and last movements. 


amy CY 
ses ey i 
it may be discovered reminders of Beethoven, 


< Chopin, Rubinstein and Liszt. It opens with a 


Jong, old-fashioned tutti, after which the piano part 
appears in a series of passages in octaves and chords, 
The movement is long and elaborately difficult. 
The themes are interesting, especially the second, 
which recalls the second theme of the same move- 
ment of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. There 
is along cadenza, difficult to render, technically 
and expressively; and the scoring is broad and 
symphonic in character. The second movement 


Is called a romanza, and is quite short. The 


theme appears in the midst of a passage of chords 
that are played staccato with the exception of one 
note in each, which, being sustained, helps to 
form the melody. Itisa pretty theme, but the 
composer has taken an ineffective mode of pre- | 
senting it. The most skillful] pianist would find 
difficulty in making it agreeably apparent in a 
large hall, for which the concerto was evidently 
written. It must either be forced or remain in- 
audible. The closing movement is both fiery and 
brilliant, the latter quality of which is rendered 
not less so by its strong resemblance to the last 
movement of Chopin’s E minor  concerto- 
Throughout the work, one is constantly reminded 
of Liszt, although the effects reminiscent of him 
are Curiously mixed up with other effects that are 
usually associated with works by the more classic 
composers already mentioned. The scoring is 
generally full, and contains beautiful passages, 


notably in the romanza, and the second themes 


Still, there are 
at times “bald spots,” that strike one as being dry 
as well as thin. Mr. Tucker’s performance of the 
piano part was, in the main, adequate, and 
artistic. His playing was generally clean and 
brilliant, although at times somewhat cold | 
and restrained; for instance, in the cadenza | 
of the first gmovement, and in _ the'| 
opening theme of the last, both of which lacked | 
fire and impetuosity. Some of the difficult running | 
passages, although fluently given, were not ren-— 
dered with the effect their character demands. 
On the other hand, the octave and chord passages 
were well played; his staccato touch was made 
clearly apparent, and the cantabile themes were 
rendered in a musical manner. As a whole, it 
was to us the most effective and well sustained | 


effort that he has yet made before a Boston public. — 


The audience displayed its usual regard for solo 
performers by recalling him with much cordiality. 
It is not unlikely that Moszkowski, when asked to 
write something for the Philharmonic Society of 
London, realized that he must lay himself out in 
dead earnest if he wished to make a distinct im- 


‘pression on the staid attendants of the concerts of 


that venerable institution, to penetrate the often- 
to-be-observed fogginess of their musica] percep- 
tions. One would think he could not have failed 
in this instance, for brighter, more tuneful or 
artistic or more charmingly scored “surface music” 
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Goldmark’s New ‘“ Prometheus.’’ 
Fifth Philharmonic. 


Chamber Concerts At Hand 
and In Prospect—Nuggets. 


The fourth 
was: 


. 99 
Goldmark. Overture, “Promethens. 
(Firs! time in Boston.) 
Concerto for pianofor-e and 


Symphony programme 


Sgambati. | : 
orchestra, in G minor, op. 15. | 
maestoso—Romanza—Alegro animato. 

(First time in these concerts.) 

Mozkowski. Suife in ¥. 

1. Allegro Molto e Brioso, 

2. Allesro Giojoso. 

3. Tema con Variazioni, 

4. Interinezzo. yi $8 

56. Perpetuum Mobile. 

Wagener. “Ride of the Walkuries. 


: Mr. Hl. G. Tucker was the soloist. 


A magnificent new overture, a quasi | 


novelty by a Roman, a bit of instrument- 


ed ginger by a witty German, and a | music, 


ebariot race frdm one of Wagner’s music- 


dramas. What excitement! No more in- 
‘tensely modern programme has ever 


been heard ataSym»phony concert. — It 
was allinteresting but there was want- 
‘ing an element of repose; given this, the 
brilliant things would have shone al. tiie 
brighter. Goldmark’s overture uh the 
subject of ‘“‘Prometheus” is one of the 
most graphic of modern dramatic works 
of its class. The composer seems to 
have been imbued with his stern sub ect, 
for notwithstanding the length of the 
composition, the work is a superb unit. 
In its workmanship it displays Gold- 
| mark’s skill in orchestration and his $0- 
vere taste; the symmetry of the whole is 
remarkable, and the dramatic feeling 
that courses through it is as porten- 
tous as the voice of the oracle. Difticult 
as the overture is it was piayed magnilii- 
cently. 
Coming after Goldmirk’s strong and 
beautifully balanced work, 


the art 
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d, The ‘pianoforte solo 
partisa good teat of aplayer’s technique, 


and Mr. Tucker played in a manner that 
showed his haying completely conquered 
the mechanicdl part. There may be 
lacking a certain tinesge in Mr. Tucker s 
work, theresult achieved may not seem 
compensation for the amount of energy 
bestowed, but there is animation and 
real vitality in all he does; moreover he 
got a good slijire of the romance from 
Sgambati’s concerto; in short ne seemed 
.to reach the core of the composition, and 
“is not this the de-ideratum in all inter- 
pretations? At the close of the per- 
formatce Mr. Tucker was heartily re- 
ealled. 

The Moszkowski suite permits an op- 
portunity for each group of instruments, 
and the leader on each part, in the or- | 
chestra. It is a great show piece, and | 
remains the best vehicle for the disp‘ay | 
of the great technique of our orchestra. 
In the second movement there is a solo 
for most everybody. Mr. Mole played 


' his quite as well as two years ago, when 
' he was obliged to rise in his seat and 


shown in Sgambati’s concerto must be 
styled crude, yet the work grows with a 
second hearing, and it certainly was a 
fitting thing that this leading musical 


bow an acknowledgment to loud plaudits. | 
"The Ride of the Walkiiries’’ was very | 
- vivid. | 

The Symphony Concert. ™..... 

The fourth symphony concert, Saturday even- 
‘Ing, consisted of an entire programme of modern 
| opening ‘with QGoldmark’s overtare 
“Prometheus Bound,” its first performance in 
Boston. Itisrich in coloring and was magni- 
ficently rendered, and to this was largely due 
the applause that followed the rendition. 
Moszkowski’s Suite in F had been heard at: 
these concerts and it was a very agreeable 
contrast to the opening number by the) 
orchestra, and the olosing number, the 
celebrated ** Ride of the Walkueries,”’ by Wag- 
ner, probably afforded the greatest enjoyment 
of all, despite the clanging of the brass instru- 
ments, which are allowed full play under Mr, 
Nikisch in the Wagner selections. 

The piano soloist, Mr. Hiram G, Tucker, gave 
a selection by Sgambati, whose name, we are in- 
formed by the notes, appeared Saturday night 
for the first time on the programme. His con- 
certo in G minor had Its first introduction in Bos- 
ton at one of the concerts of B, J. Lang last, 


; ith | 
winter, and is heavily scored for orchestra wi a 
very brilliant portions arranged for the apie Ie | 
strument. The rendition calls for a good en : 
inique, and an equal command over the pia . | 
For the interpretation along these nee aa 
Tucker is entitled to much commendat BO. a. 4 
the second movement, which was the Te nnael 
was the best enjoyed. The entire ensemble Eos | 
‘excellent throughout. The concert wee | 
long—the piano concerto being nearly Ma e ox 
tire length of a symphony, and the Mosz fete | 
suite as well. To this the addition of twoo nine! 
numbers was an error. There were ~ he 
vacant seats and fewer standers Saturday ane 
than have been noticed for some time. At ont | 
next concert Mrs. Walter C. Wyman of C eens | 
Boo be, the soloist, and the symphony the | 
Scotch of Mendelssohn. | 


_by a decrescendo that leads to & sorrowfully ex- 


brings about a Change of the tempo to presto, 
Which commences 


Announced it for the 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The fourth Symphony concert last even. 
menced with an overture to “‘Prometheus Boun _| 


inCjminor, opus 88,by Goldmark, it being the, 
first performance of this work in Boston. 


The | 
composer, confessing himself influenced by. the 
play of Alschylns, has produced an overture that 
contrasts strongly with his gorgeous **Sakuntala,” 
although its more pathetic and less stormy charac- 
ter is, in its way,perhaps fully as interesting ; while 
it is much less conventional, if not so suggestive as 
the one entitled “Spring.” It opens with the slow 
movement customarily used as an introduction to 
works of this class. Above the deep tones of the 
double basses and the roll of the tympni, a mourn- 
ful figure is given out by the ’cellos, piarissimo, 
which, after rising through the different instru- 
nents to the flutes, is suddenly interrupted by a? 
ortissimo passage of strongly marked chords. | 
This continues for some measures, being followed 


pressive theme, upon which the rest of the intro- 
duction is based. It is brought toa close by a 
fortissimo chord, and then the allegro enters with 
ifiery subject which is effectively elaborated, and 
embellished with other figures, one in scale form 
being especially noticeable. The second theme, , 
ilso first heard in the wood-wind, then taken up 
by the strings, ig pathetically charming, appearing 
in G major, and soon modulating into B flat major. 
Along working-out at last terminates in a furi- | 
ous Chromatic run which re-introduces the first 
‘ubject scored for the ful] strength of the orchestra. | 
Afterwards much of the previous matter is 
used again, the second theme reappearing 
iu C major, E flat and G flat. More elaboration 
follows, and then a grand access of fury, so to say, 


piano and grows more and 
animated until the climax comes in a series 
oi full, long Sustained fortissimo chords. These 
chords are continued to the end, becoming gradu- 
ally slower and softer; and with one last melan- 
choly sounding of the second theme the conclusion || 
‘Ss reached in C major. The performance was a 
line one, the artistic and dramatic interpretation 
by Mr. Nikisch, the delightful purity of tone in 
the wood-wind and the expressive warmth of the 
strings leaving nothing to be desired. The second 
number was a concerto for pianofoite and orches- 
tra in G minor, opus 15, by Sgambati, the com- 
Poser, born an Italian, but with German predilec- 
ions and training, musically. The programme 
‘first time at these concerts” ; 
almost with truth “first time in 
Boston,” since its sole performance previously, at 
Mr, Lang’s concerto concerts, was so inadequate 
in many essentials as hardly to merit the name of 
anything more than a rehearsal. Mr. Hiram 
lucker, who performed it on that occasion as 
Well, was the soloist. The concerto might ina 
sense be termed cosmopolitan in character, for in 


more 


it might have said 


. written. 


, of the first and last movements. 
at times “bald spots,” that strike one as being dry 
' as wellas thin. Mr. Tucker's performance of the 
piano part was, in the main, adequate, and 
artistic. 


|| of 
| opening theme of the last, both of which lacked 
fire and impetuosity. Some of the difficult running 
| passages, although fluently given, were not ren- 


it may be discovered reminders of Beethoven, | 
Chopin, Rubinstein and Liszt. It opens with a | 
long, old-fashioned tutti, after which the piano part 
appears in aseries of passages in octaves and chords. 
The movement is long and elaborately difficult. 
The themes are interesting, especially the second, 
which recalls the second theme of the same move- 
ment of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. There 
is along cadenza, difficult to render, technically 
and expressively; and the scoring is broad and 
Symphonic in character. The second movement 
is called a romanza, and is quite short. The 
theme appears in the midst of a passage of chords 
that are played staccato with the exception of one 
note in each, which, being sustained, helps to 
form the melody. Itisa pretty theme, but the 
composer has taken an ineffective mode of pre- | 
senting it. The most skillful pianist would find 
difficulty in making it agreeably apparent in a 
large hall, for which the concerto was evidently 
It must either be forced or remain in- 
audible. The closing movement is both fiery and 
brilliant, the latter quality of which is rendered 


- hot less so by its strong resemblance to the last 


movement of Chopin’s E minor concerto: 
Throughout the work, one is constantly reminded 
of Liszt, although the effects reminiscent of him 
are curiously mixed up with other effects that are 
usually associated with works by the more classic 
composers already mentioned. The scoring is 
generally full, and contains beautifu] passages, 
notably in the romanza, and the second themes 
Still, there are 


His playing was generally clean and 
brilliant, although at times somewhat cold 
and restrained; for instance, in the cadenza 
the first ¢movement, and in the 


dered with the effect their character demands. 


| On the other hand, the octave and chord passages 


were well played; his staccato touch was made 
clearly apparent, and the cantabile themes were 
rendered in a musical manner. Asa whole, it 
was to us the most effective and well sustained 
effort that he has yet made before a Boston public. 
The audience displayed its usual regard for solo 
performers by recalling him with much cordiality. | 
It is not unlikely that Moszkowski, when asked to | 
write something for the Philharmonic Society of) 
London, realized that he must lay himself out in — 
dead earnest if he wished to make a distinct im- | 
pression on the staid attendants of the concerts of | 
that venerable institution, to penetrate the often- | 
to-be-observed fogginess of their musica] percep- | 
tions. One would think he could not have failed | 
in this instance, for brighter, more tuneful or. 
artistic or more charmingly scored “surface music” | 





than » his: first eutte; in F, 


dedicated to the society, | 
just mentioned, is hard to find. The opening’ 
movement alone is rather long drawn out, and } 
somebody has not inaptly said its first measures 
recall the “Lancers Quadrille.” For all that, it is 


a spirited theme, while the second, placed s0 Rok ill ery pups 
delightfully with the wood-wind and horns, is | py | 
‘Prometheus. 


altogether bewitching. The piquancy of the first 
theme of the ‘Allegretto Giojoso,” which the 
addition of the glockchen, piccolo and triangle 
renders more piquant, with its graceful comple- 
mentary theme, make this movement also 
very attractive. In the third movement, } 
a theme with variations, a 


is given out, and wends its way through the eight 
ingeniously-conceived and never wearisome 
changes that are rung upon it without ever being’. 
lost to hearing, except in ‘number five, ‘All’ 
ongarese,” which seems more like a diversion than 
a variation. The closing movement, a ‘perpetual 
motion,” is also most ingenious and fascinating as 
well. All the instruments take their turn at the 
whirling figure in sixteen notes, with the excep- 
tion of the trumpet; even the ponderous double 
basses and the lugubriously humorous bassoons 


charming | 
melody, with a happy, selt-contented air about it, 


os 
Kose en ar sa 


“Tt erry i va ted 
‘should have been “86, for the it Rigorathig 
sunshine and tonal of the October 


afternoon prepared one for mental and | 


emotional intensity. 

Seated far. back in the “Music Hall, 
‘amid a rustle. of ladies and _pro- 
grammes that Nikisch’s raised baton 
failed to still, I felt, rather than heard, 
the throbbing of the drums with which 
the overture opened. The drums intro- 
duced a plaintive, wailing theme that 


| slowly mounted up and up in circles, like 


a spiral of smoke in dense air. It was 
a prelude that sought to prepare one for 
a sight of the hero’s_ sorrowful 
case. And here I may say, that what 
few of Goldmark’s orchestral works 
I have heard haveimpressed me, as did 
the Prometheus with the . composer’s 


bale 
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lock, came to mind: 


Sufferer, fear not; love hath aphid us: 
Year ning with com assion, we, 


| We have stilled our father’s tongue, fain to 


prevent us, 


We have left our clear homes in. the blue, 


deep 8ea,. 
’e have travelled far ©’ 
In our winged car, 
For thee, for thee, 


For, through our still, wave-dripping grot- 


toes rang 
A hideous brazen clang, 


| Breaking our noonday dreamings in our 


peacetul pe 
| With unsandaled feet 
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the fourth movement our rien nd | 


: ys ides ; something sorlous-secnitae 
against wind, and the surging of waves, — 


together'with a vision of the nymphs 
and spirits that crowded around to con- 
sole the tortured man. Long-forgotten 
lines, translated, from Aeshyine Py Mal- 


to remind us of the pusy-n 

awaited him—and like 

a busy and conten Ao 9 

ee pst and good to listen to, | 
alf ashamed of his confidences, a 


of energy and activity, he 
“ihe 


into the ‘perpetual motion” 


duty, leaving us with a goodby 


sion of the hum and song Of life: 
mer time. 


a full. stop, 
with the Valkyries. 


LOUISA BRYSON Doveatte ae 


Mrs. Gardner cuts more of a 


than ever at the Symphony con: erts. 
Her new: foreign frocks are quite inde. 


scribable. I understand that her. 
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The rehearsal closed, or rather re 
after an exhilarating 1 


year is to affect a French, Gerenis Be 
Russian gown according to the school of 
, Music played on different physic I 


make a not altogether fruitless effort to be **in the” strange power of making one see by | Breathless and fleet, | 


To our winged car we sprang 
game.” The entire work apparently was on the | means of his music,—a magnetic power : or thee, opr thee, 
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s and tongues of the orchestra, — 
A ee es ; | thing he describes. Wagner alone has 


for it was beautifully played from beginning to 


end. The exquisite work of the flute, oboe, 
clarinet and horn players deserves especial men- | 


tion. Still, to recall the also exquisite quality of 
the strings and the skill and fancy of the con- 
‘ ductor, is to recall the fact that it was the perfec- 
tion of the performance as a whole that deserves 
the highest praise. This truly popular concert 
closed with Wagner’s concert arrangement of the 
“Ride of the Walkueries.” Needless to say, it 
‘also was given superbly. tT. P, CURRIER. 


‘in Goldmark. I 


of bringing one face to face with the 


impressed me inthe same way. But Wag- 


ner’s music-pictures, though they may | 


have more force, have not the deli- 


cacy of 
of touch, that is to be 


knew 


coloring or the gentleness 
found | 
nothing | 


‘about either the man or his subject when | 
I first heard his Penthesilia overture, but | 
having heard it, there was little left to | 


learn of the tale it told from the sketch 
of it, which I afterwards read in the 


Borne, along by the impetus of the | 


music, one was conscious of little else 
but its passion and strife and warnings : 
of impending calamity, until the climax ,; 


of Zeus was reached, and the weird des- 


cending chords that followed gave one © 


the very real sensation of sinking into 
deep and deeper depths—a sensation 
such as one sometimes knows in dreams. 
One brief reminder of Io’s melody, and 
the overture was ended, 

It took me the whole of the time occu- 


T vse 
FOURTH CONCERT. 


( -The programme of the fourth 
. concertin Music hall last evening 
ture to ‘‘Prometheus,” Gold mark ; 


THE ae | 


Sy raphe! 
was: Over- | 
pianoforte | 


concerto, op. 15, Sgambati, Mr. H. G. Tucker, | 
pianist; suite, F major, Moszkowski: “The © 
Valkyries’ Ride,’? Wagner. 
Surely Conductor Nikiseh himself must have 
felt ill at ease with his selection of this pro- 
gramme which was strangely made up, lugub- 
rious and tiresome. The overture and the con- 
certo were heard for the first time in these con-— 
certs and were both very uninteresting. Gold-_ : 
mark’s “Prometheus” compares most unfavor- | 
ably with his Sakuntalla, !and the work is to- 
tally void of either the great strokes or the re- 
fined and tender touches of genius. As for the 
concerto, it is as some hideous nightmare, and 
it is a3 inexplicable that a pianist of Mr. Tuck-. 
er’s intelligence should have made it a serious. 
| Study as that Mr. Nikisch should have con- 
sented to its performance. Mr. Tucker played 
it admirably, having its many intricate diffi- 
culties under perfect control, but even the ih-. 
tegrity of his performance was unsuccessful in 
suggesting anything more meritorious in ‘the 
work than the superfluous amount of ‘diffi. 
. | culty that it contains. The orchestra was at 
| its best and played magni Conteh ye ied 


nn ee eo 
' 


| pied by Sgambati’s first movement to get 
back from my visit to Tartarus and the 
age of the-gods, and by the time the 
concerto was ended I was in a condition 
to hear what. Moszkowski had to say 
about our. own day and generation. - 
Since hearing the. “Faust” overture of 
Wagner’s at last week’s concert, I have 
arrived at afresh realization of the fact 
that the modernest of modern music is 
peculiarly and sometimes painfully per- 
sonal. ‘To be sure the fact is not a new 
one, so far as this age in general is con- 
cerned, but to.me it was new to realize it 
in connection with music, the least @X- 
plicit and personal of the arts. 
Moszkowski is modern, therefore per- 
Sonal; and what he had to tell us in 
his suite was about a happy, busy, 
, pp nature, most at_home in a setting 
Ng hymen weather. Perhaps there was 
oman ay eg the case, indeed, there prob- 


<a am ay eR pat Symphony programme. ecg fal thing | | 
we ; to marvel at in the man is his orchestra: 
0 Mr. ee rewmball con, | tion, Inhis hands the instruments are 


ioe ) fi 9 time in these concerts,” to- n 
‘yon 4 capable of what we discover at rare in- 
night. Have you ever noticed ?—W hen- tervals in a human voice, namely, the 


“ever Ber anie Lang or one of his pupils its remotest 

‘Has cet, filling of a whole hall to its 

. i ah vy ge a a wk cota age -eorner with asense and fullness of oe. 
hot Apo it pr ee ese Con- | ‘The difference between such fullnessan 
‘eg : Pee? ote the thread-like effect Erogneos by ne 
‘ fink nary writers and singers, is muc 

x : right a # row 6. the Saturday arene as the difference between the ef- 


mphonies. ee eae ees tf You ts of forked and sheet lightning. 
to know where they are and who eet 8 to return to the overture. The 


tk ey are, look in the front row, midway plaintive prelude over, it seemed as 


“chen 10 firet PEAY: though we were brought into the pres- 
‘a By li ence of a great, patient, repressed agony. 
> cad in pearl-colored kid gloves | Thinking it over, I cannot tell what was 

i with black at the Symphony last | played; I only know. that the low, sus- 

night, was evidently ignorant \| tained chords awed one into sympathy 
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than his first suite, in F, dedicated to the society |f 
just mentioned, is hard to find. The opening |) 
movement alone is rather long drawn out, and Ki 
somebody has not inaptly said its first measures | 
recall the “Lancers Quadrille.” 
a spirited theme, while the second, placed so 


For all that, it is 


delightfully with the wood-wind and horns, is 
altogether bewitching. The piquancy of the first 
theme of the ‘Allegretto Giojoso,” which the 
addition of the glockchen, piccolo and triangle 
renders more piquant, with its graceful comple- 


mentary theme, 
very attractive. In 
a theme | 
melody, with a happy, selt-contented air about it, 


this 
the 
variations, a 


make movement also 


with charming 


is given out, and wends its way through the eight 


ingeniously-conceived 


and never wearisome 


changes that are rung upon it without ever being: 
lost to hearing, except in number five, ‘All’ 
ongarese,” which seems more like a diversion than 
a variation. The closing movement, a ‘‘perpetual 
motion,” is also most ingenious and fascinating as 


well. 


All the instruments take their turn at the 


whirling figure in sixteen notes, with the excep- 
tion of the trumpet; even the ponderous double 
basses and the lugubriously humorous bassoons 
make a net altogether fruitless effort to be ‘in the | 


game.” 


The entire work apparently was on the 


tips on the fingers and tongues of the orchestra, 
for it was beautifully played from beginning to 
end. The exquisite work of the flute, oboe, 
clarinet and horn players deserves especial men- 
Still, to recall the also exquisite quality of © 
the strings and the skill and fancy of the con- , 
' ductor, is to recall the fact that it was the perfec- | 
tion of the performance as a whole that deserves 
the highest praise. This truly popular concert 
closed with Wagner’s concert arrangement of the » 


tion. 


‘Ride of the Walkueries.” 
also was given superbly. 


Needless to say, it 
T. P. CURRIER. 


| ae x 
So Mr. Tucker plays a Sgambati con- 
certo “first time in these concerts,” to- 
night. Have you ever noticed ?—When- 
“ever Bennie Lang or one of his pupils 
has played at aSymphony he has selected 
acomposition ‘‘first time in these con- 

certs.”” See? 

“* * 

Kight menin a row at the Saturday 
‘Symphonies. For shame, sirs! If you 
‘want to know where they are and who 
they are, look inthe front row, midway 
of the first balcony. 

: a 


The cad in pearl-colored kid gloves 
stitched with black at the Symphony last 
Saturday night, was evidently ignorant 
of the fashion at these concerts. He 
ought to have known better, anyway. 
Such finish of attire is outré anywhere 
_ but at operas and balls. 
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third movement, | 


Prometheus. 
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should have been so, for the invigorating 
sunshine and freshness of the October 
afternoon prepared one for mental and 
emotional intensity. | | 
Seated far back in the Musie Hall, 
amid a rustle of ladies and _ pro- 
grammes that Nikisch’s raised baton 
failed to still, I felt, rather than heard, 
the throbbing of the drums with which 
the overture opened. The drums intro- 
duced a plaintive, wailing theme that 


} slowly mounted up and up in circles, like 
It was | 
a prelude that sought to prepare one for | 


a spiral of smoke in dense air. 


a sight of the hero’s’ sorrowful 
case. And here I may say, that what 
few of Goldmark’s orchestral works 
I have heard haveimpressed me, as did 
the Prometheus with the composer’s 


strange power of making one see by | 
means of his music,—a magnetic power | 


of bringing one face to face with the 
thing he describes. Wagner alone has 
impressed me inthe same way. But Wag- 
ner’s music-pictures, though they may 
have more force, have not the deli- 
eacy of coloring or the gentleness 
of touch, that is to be found 
in Goldmark. I knew nothing 
about either the man or his subject when 
I first heard his Penthesilia overture, but 
having heard it, there was little left to 


learn of the tale it told from the sketch | 
of it, which I afterwards read in the | 
Symphony programme. 


to marvel at in the man is his orchestra: 
tion, Inhis hands the instruments are 


_ capable of what we discover at rare in- 


— 


\ 


tervals in a human voice, namely, the 
filling of a whole hall to its remotest 
corner with a sense and fullness of sound. 
The difference between such fullness and 
the thread-like effect produced by ordi- 
nary writers and singers, is much the 
same as the difference between the ef- 
fects of forked and sheet lightning. 

But to return to the overture. The 
plaintive prelude over, it seemed as 
though we were brought into the pres- 
ence of a great, patient, repressed agony. 
Thinking it over, I cannot tell what was 
played; I only know that the low, sus" 
tained chords awed one into sympathy 
with the: pain...Suddenly a soft light 
burst, meteor-like,,into.sight overhead 


| and floated, circling, down (much as the 


prelude’s theme had circled upward) and 










Another thing | pied by Sgambati’s first movement to get 


arrived at afresh realization of the fact 
that the modernest of modern music is 
peculiarly and sometimes painfully per- 
sonal. ‘lo be sure the fact is not a new 
one, 80 far as this age in general is con- 
cerned, but to me it was new to realize it 
in connection with music, the least ex- 
plicit and personal of the arts. 
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ations, dethroned Zeus and liberated Pro- 
metheus. Following this melody there 

came thesound of a rushing of wings 

against wind, and the surging of waves, 
together with a vision of the nymphs 
and spirits that crowded around to con- 
sole the tortured man. Long-forgotten 
lines, translated from Atschylus by Mal- 
lock, came to mind: : 


Sufferer, fear not; love hath sent us: 
Yearning with compassion, we, 
We have stilled our father’s tongue, fain to 
prevent us, 


We have left our clear homes in the blue, 


deep sea, | 
We have travelled far 
In our winged car, 
For thee, for thee. 


_ For, through our still, wave-dripping grot- 


toes rang 
A hideous brazen clang, 


Breaking our noonday dreamings in our 


peacetul sea, 
With unsandaled feet 
Breathless and fleet, 


To our winged car we sprang, 


For thee, for thee. 
Borne along by the impetus of the 
music, one was conscious of little else 
but its passion and strife and warnings 


of impending calamity, until the climax 
of Zeus was reached, and the weird des- . 
cending chords that followed gave one ~ 


the very real sensation of sinking into 
deep and deeper depths—a sensation 
such as one sometimes knows in dreams. 
One brief reminder of Io’s melody, and 
the overture was ended, 

It took me the whole of the time occu- 


back from my visit to Tartarus and the 
age of the. gods, and by the time the 
concerto was ended I was in a condition 
to hear what Moszkowski had to say 
about our own day and generation. 
Since hearing the ‘Faust?’ overture of 
Wagner’s at last week’s concert, I have 


— 


Moszkowski is modern, therefore per- | 


sonal; and what he had to tell us in 
his suite was about a happy, busy, 
sunny nature, most at_home in a setting 
of summer weather. 
a& woman in the case, indeed, there prob- 
_{ ably was, but modern music for orches- 
phy outside of Wagner, does not, as yet, 


Perhaps there was 


nto particulars as to the kind of per. | 
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- The second movement gave us a taste of 
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our new acquaintance’s merriment, and: 
the third, his romantic side, though, to 
/ my mind, the lovely story-melody he 
therein gave was marred a little by belsie 
picked to pieces in a set of variations. In 
the fourth movement our friend told us. 
’ something serious—stopping a moment 

to remind us of the busy-ness that 

awaited him—and like the seriousness of 

a busy and contented heart, it was 

pleasant and good to listen to. Lastly | 

alf ashamed of his contidences, and full 

of energy and activity, he rushed off 

into the ‘perpetual motion” of his daily 

duty, leaving us with a goodby impres- 

sion of the hum and song of life in sum- 

mer time. : . 


The rehearsal closed, or rather reached 


a full stop, after an exhilarating ride 
witha the Valkyries. 


LOUISA BRYSON DOUGALL. 


Mrs. Gardner cuts more of a figure 
than ever at the Symphony concerts. 
Her new: foreign frocks are quite inde. 
scribable. I understand that her fad this 
year is to affect a French, German or 
Russian gown according to the school of 
music played on different evenings. [ 
am not sure that this is so, but she 
i doubtless would if theidea occurred to 

her. | 

- ! | 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


FOURTH CONCERT. 

( The programme of the fourth symphony 
concert in Music hall last evening was: Over- 
ture to *‘Prometheus,’”’ Goldmark; pianoforte 
concerto, op. 15, Sgambati, Mr. H. G. Tucker, 
pianist; suite, F major, Moszkowski; “The 
Valkyries’ Ride,’’ Wagner. 

Surely Conductor Nikisch himself must have 
felt ill at ease with his selection of this pro- 
gramme which was strangely made up, lugub- 
rious and tiresome. The overture and the con- 
certo were heard for the first time in these con- 
certs and were both very uninteresting. Gold-— 
mark’s Prometheus” compares most unfavor- | 
ably with his Sakuntalla, !and the work is to- 

tally void of either the great strokes or the re- i a 
fined and tender touches of genius. As for the es. 
concerto, it is as some hideous nightmare, and © hy | 
it is a3 inexplicable that a pianist of Mr. Tuck- ) 
er’s intelligence should have made it a serious | 
Study as that Mr. Nikisch should have con- i ) 
sented to its performance. Mr. Tucker played || Ware te im 
it admirably, having its many intricate diffi- rb, | Wahihe 
culties under perfect control, but even the ih- te 
tegrity of his performance was unsuccessful in : 

suggesting anything more meritorious in the a 

work than the superfluous amount of ‘diffi. {|} 

culty that it contains. The orchestra was at 
its best and played magnificently. 
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is Ak meal ih daniels ot i Se ait) tunity for each group of instruments, © | HUST CAL. Wass gia FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
i Leal ain a c te OSS ot Ree Go Ne oy fi... Ine vy oD belt a 7? ’ ; Ki: x oy 3 “ aa ‘ We 5 fbi BS is “7 f 4 er hig Sy ag Teg oa = dha sh pag) he . 
Sepa - Overtn “(bits! th ‘athens ton.) and the leader on each iC ¥ v rt, in the or- i The Symphony Concerts | The programme of the fourth Symphony 
-Sgambati. - Concerto ‘for planofor « aC -chestra. It is a a oy te ga ay Y ——— concert given at Music Hall, Saturday evening, 
_ orchestra, in G minor, op. 15, M:derato | @ 4 best 1 for the displa scm ; 

Hi minestoso’- manza—Allegro animato. remains | 6 % t vehicle | piay The programme for the fourth Symphony concert, in wee oe follows: | a 

Hen i ime in th ts.) |} of the great technique of our orchestra. Overture—"Prometheus Bound,” op. 38 

ean ~, (Hirst time in these concerts. Oo 8 ry dp See” ‘aa : Music Hall, last night, was deyoted wholly to modern 

| Mozkowski. Suite in F. In the second* movement. there is a solo 


ae ba Are Goldmark 
1. Allegro Moltoe Brioso, 4 f omposers, and consisted of Goldmark’s overture, | (First time in Boston.) 
2. Allezro Giojoso. for most evérybody. Mr. Mole played ‘Prometheus Bound,” op. 38, given for the first time in | Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, in 


G minor, op, 15 Sgam bati 
boston ; Sgambati’s concerto for piano and orchestra, in Hivet thine at these concerts, ) 


- 3. Tema con Variazioni. his quite as well as two years ago, when 


B. Beepetnii Mobile, he was obliged to rise 1a we ve vr minor, op.15, heard for the first time at these concerts; | Suite in F, No. 1. op, 39....... - Moszkowski 
‘Wagner. "Ride of the Walkuries.”. bow an acknowledgment to loud plaudits. Moskowskt’s Suite in F, No.1, op. 39, which, had, if we Kide of the Valkyrs - Wagner 


“uty Tr L- Petia, at oS BEY i od “The Ride of the Walkiries’’ was very are not mistaken, its toird hearing here on this occasion The man Goldmark im the overture 

yi te Mr. Ii. G. Tucker was the soloist. : vivid and Wagner’s **Ride of the Waikyries.” The Goldmark | “Sakufitala” and in the opera ‘The Queen of 

A, magnificent. BON overture, #, quasi pe M f the fifth Phithar- overture 1s full of dignity in its general character, / Sheba” was of the East, Eastern. His music 

novelty by a Roman, a bit of instrument- The prostamme O ; has strong dramatic fire, and is g£orgeously instrumen | was as his blood, Oriental. half Hungarian 

ed ginger by “a witty ‘German, and a. monic conce:t, given in the Boston The- ted. Unfortunatsly it does not make its meaning clear : 3 ; : 
~/ 9 ; 


OG Bll | rT . na first hearing, and the music does not speak for{ half Hebraic. His melodies were like unto 
“chariot race from one of Wagner’s music- | atre last night, Was; Overture, “Robes Iiself as far as Prometheus is concerned. It ia of * the century-old chants, solemniy intoned by 
‘dramas. What-excitenient!’ No more in- | pierre,” Litolff; piano solo, first move- ourse understood that the pilferer of Jove’s fire is. 


L heavy-eyed priests of the Orient who had 
“tensely modern :.programme has ever: ment Beethoven’s E flat concerto, by hained to a rock, and that a bird 1s pecking at 


, é ‘ rs of hemp. His 
li erad Mal gg ; his liver; but the music is of the programme sort, and | &2%e Of the ” ‘vee Sue flowers i 
‘been ‘heard at a’Symihony concert. It | Miss Adele Lewing; ‘‘Largo,” Handel ; for lack of a guide the hearer ts left to his own J harmonies, abounding in augmented fourths 


ras ‘all interésting but rant. | “Polonaise,” from ‘‘Mignon,’? Thoinas, unaided resources to discover the details of the com-| and diminished sixths and constant shiftings 
was all interésting but there me. WN ate Mrs. Cc Giake: symphonic poem, “La poser’s intention. There are some fine moments of or-| from major to minor, were as the stupefying 
ing an element of repose’; ‘given this, the he rs. On? . ‘ a . chestral color, especially in the first movement, where perfumes of “charred frankincense and grated 
‘brilliant things would have shone al the | Russe,” Rubinstein (first time in Boston); the strings, mtnus the double basses, andthe wind in-} ” | « pager 
Bd re “Gold hati kdl 5 the | gypsy rondo, Haydn, arranged for strings siraments indulge in an outburst that is as thrilling as} Saudal root. And to Western people his 
brighter. “Goldmark’s overture on the | & Aute: ifit time: ta Babton): songs itis original. ‘he working out portion of the overture | music was as suggestive as was to De Quincey 
‘Subject of “Prometheus” is one of the and flute ( art 1G. W Chhdwick), Rapngy we 3 car tearing, but the second half of ¥ the Malay, who. amongst English mountains, 
‘most graphic of modern dramatie works He Loved 6 ( ° BY os | 4 Ried -, ha nde siete lcwgg Baa ana ifi bab Knocked at his cottage door. But ‘*Merlin” 
of its class. Tho composer seems to “Serenade” (Gounod), sung by Mrs. See ee aECens, | 


| throughout, The melodious and daintily ; and the overture to “Prometheus” tell the 
, oF : ; ’ y artistic : 
have been imbued with his stern sub ect, Giese; waltz, Artists’ Life,”” Johann Mickowekl Suite was exquisitely read and played, the world that Goldmark has left the synagogue 
for notwithstanding the length of the Strauss; ovetture, “Stradella,” Tlotow. eprightly and fascinating second movement in parucu- and has pitched his tent at Bayreuth. 


; : “+4 . lar, the Wood wind excelling itself by the delicacy ana’ os : 
‘composition, the work is a superb unit. | Rubinstein’s “Russian medley, by court- Precision of its work. The lovely andante and varia.) , ~ OF the overture played Saturday evening, 


In its workmanship it displays Gold- | esy we will adépt the title “symphonic tons = also received = masterly — treatment. | for the first time in Boston, shows plainly the 

eaéie chit in orchestration and his se- | poem,” is a noisy setting of folk’ tunes: pat hideous Walkyrie Ride, with its four | influence of Wagner. and it is a question | 
‘Tar $ . § 8 8C- | veins “abe eepleved. and the ars =6Of )=6common-place repeated to infinity | whether he has gained by sinking his own in- | 
“vere taste; the symmetry of the whole is ; various rhy pioyed, likewise obtained a splendid)y colored interpretation ividuality r ig ivi itv j 

“vere t ; ) ; | ; | fash on the whole . +; dividuality, Yet this individuality is never 

‘remarkable, ana the dramatic feeling | whole is cemented in rugged fashion mM oe batt perhaps the best it has ever had here. completely lost; yet he 1s noslavish imitator. | 
‘that courses through it is as porten- | with more vigor than polish. The ar- Ee dt de eoncerto is not a particularly Interesting | nf oats 


Pe é Work. It is in the ultra moc E ) ,; Acomposer who has been content to submit 
‘tous as the voice of the oracle. Difticult | rangement of the Rondo is probably Mr. whole an orchestral work into eich bag eee | his works to severe self-inspection, a com- | 
“as the overture is it was played magnii.- Listemann’s; itis effective and a good Shue of tae BOO none, emands, upon the a. poser who so respects himself that he writes | 
cently. 3 show piece for string orchestra. Was Out Of proportion to any effect that can possthiy bo Da stowly and only permits his works to appear 

Coming after Goldmark’s strong and | there a flute? Miss Lewing:’ confirmed timed by dilling them. When the piano does come in| With long intervals between them, he has | 


° ” f rT ‘ i . : , ' ; ; + ’ . 
Beautifully balanced work, the art the good impression we formed of her rorlo be beard. ho ted ovement 1 fof alt| MMAyS wutten in earnestness and in sincoity 
shown in Sgambati’s concerto must be playing last May; she would have pre eS and what itis all about is not ea: lly discovered. “Pentheailea” ‘overture, ha thas sae gs a 
styled crude, yet-the work grows witha ferred to. play the entire concerto had the An always reaching out for something or other without ni is a ee 
Ai ‘ d it certainly w management deemed it wise. She was cakes tae eddeaiy. Spy little , buret of melody | Press the truth as he felt 1t. He does not write 
mond pearing, oe Hea Ag iyo i ] M Gi i 3 veaks in suddenly, but before the  hearer’s| “descriptive” music, yet his music is full 
‘fitting thing that this leading musical heartily recalled. Mrs. Giese is a singer Urprisé 1s over the compos 


: , oy Cr darts off into the] of suggestion. He has not found it 
Roman of-them all should find aplace on of experience, with an agreeable middle bi: Cure again, as if he were afraid of his own daring. 


A i TT tlie tt tee 


Le : re second movement is better, inasmuch ao it Injen. 0O label =—his  aanestren ee 
a Boston Symphony programme. The voice. She sang Filina’s polanaise effec- carer, but its greatest merit 1s its brevitv, “The finale, has not arrogantly called attention to any /eit- | 
‘slow movement is very charming, and in tively; in the song§ a tendency to lose Md Pe towether, is the best movement. — 


hid fair] Tt 1s brilliant| moti; hegives an overture a title, and the 
the finale the composer’s gay mood ig the pitch was noticed. ‘The audience bly” natercpiing, and besides 1s rhythmical and| hearer may make of it what seems good to | 


; . ‘ssably natural; prob; : 1 4 ; | 
‘well maintathéd. The pianoforte solo last night though a good size was not reminiscences of énopin and Mendelssohn, Mr. ff. G.| Bim. In the ~ rometheus” overture the effeats 
‘part is a good’ test of aplayer’s technique, Wwhatit should have been. The concerts bien W28 the soloist, and he played the work in a| @T@ gained more by glowing colors and unex- 


at ph ° ral htfo ‘ , > . ; oi ; 
“and Mr. Tucker played ina manner that thusfar have mantained an admirable mM extractime’” fo hdr ok te ee + giles yee bert ae tlchies tea ae | 
‘showed his having completely conquered midway state between the classical and bit as there is ne 18 he Mak we aa | 


: Fob much meaning in it, he 18] suspicion that he has connected his epi 
_ mechanical part. There may be thepopular (cheap) and it would seem to be blamed for that. It must have cost] » 0on ts oe Se 


, : ‘ ‘ lm great trouble to Overco: : by padding, although he has tried to disguise 
“lacking a certain finesse in Mr. Tucker's that they ought to pay if continued It's be re Bot ac ees but 


mec: hk) ! . . gretted that he did not expend the labor onaj the process. It is a highly dramatic, nerve- 
‘work, theresuft achieved may not seem along exactly the same lines. At the an Work; Or, perhaps still better, that he did not find} attacking composition, containing a few pas- 
2 ORS fon for. 7 ener t t Miss Darvill ill sing? difficulties Impossible. He was cordially applauded 

pensation'for the amount of energy next concer 8S Varville will sing, 


os id recalled. At the next concer ill be given Gade’a| 28%98 Of real beauty and many pages of start- 
bestowed, bit there is animation and there will be an orchestral novelity by Ysian” overture, Dvorak’s Boherse Cupslocionn aka ling effects; and the instrumentation is gor- 


hs 


aie i vitality ih®Aall he does: moréover he Rallen, and hatp and violoncello solos. Pye eeohn’s “Scotch”? symphony. Mrs. Walter C.} geous and never gaudy. In spite of surprising 
Peat P S60 PREIS “Of the sOmaaiRS from The progratime for the fifuh eoncert 7Man 1s to be the apices oR harmonies, were lt stripped of its variegated 
Sgambati's conterto; in short heseemed includes Gade’s overture, *Ossian,” & ret OF Ihe poston Symphony Orchestra will give the Saivedneds ot a bie m fee th ts 
‘to reach the dote of the composition, and. scherzo capriccioso by Devorak. and m Tuesday ooeniee eee Seats Be fee ee torte ita musioal body wauld aphene lank abd | 
Mog +. ch hh e. - OCs %4 66 Uy eee Ee pac Xt. Saie of seata yY sub. Qs - : and | 
is not this thd , desideratum in “All inter- Mendelssohn 8 | Scotch symphony. yeeDtion is the largest that hasever been had In that] Doorly nourished. Asan orchestral work it is | 
| Pretations? At the close of the per- Mrs. Walter ©.' Wyman will pe the m such : adtennes ry wll thi c an in point of quality] most effective 
bebe : a0 | 4. \, o tetris na 8 as Ww ; , ; ' ' 
ormatce Mr. Tucker was heartily re. soloist. pearance on the platform "Wave, alcek bece Browenn fhe pianotorte part of Sgambati’s ‘Con- oe 
mer eG ‘xether by the band in N ew York. certo for pianoforte and orchestrain G minor, | 


op. 15,” was played by Mr. Hiram G, Tucker, | 
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Va. OLE. ble. ' 
~ Surely such compositions as the concerto by 
‘Sgambati mightserve these men as an ex- 
“ample for quotation. Itis for the most part 
“coherent; it is poor in thought; it is devoid 
ee pontanel ty : and portions of the work are 
oa . Z y. 


nd without excuse, The instrumenta: | 


“tion may be ingenious, but not even the art of 
“the most cunning word-juzgler can conceal 
“barrenness of thought. The first movement is 
‘Tong and dull, full of pompous measures which 
“mean nothing; everywhere is straining, every- 


u 


i 

where is struggling. The romanza, the most 
interesting movement, is curiously, perhaps 
purposely, wanting in Italian song and in 
‘Italian color. The last movement is full 
ofreminiscence. The technical difficulties do 
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“not repay the player’s labor; nor is there any 
‘appeal made to an exhibition of a performer’s 
‘temperament. The concerto shows the evil 
influence which Liszt and the men of the ad- 
"yanced German school have exerted upon 
e wambati, whois certainly a man of talent. 
‘He admired the modern radical German 
“school; he studied the works of this school ; 
he has tried to shake off his nationality, and 
‘in trying to imitate and outstrip the men of 
“his choice he out-herods Herod. 

’ Mr. Tucker attacked the concerto with 
cou Tage and he pursued the contest to the 
, peracver 
Was a tas 
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for it was surely a composition of similar dul- 
‘mess which moved Voltaire to write to 
“Mme. du Deffand, “the piano is only an 
‘instrument for coppersiniths.” 


"The Moszkowski suite and the Wagner se- | 
‘lection were exceedingly well played by the | 
sorchestra. The “Ride of the Valkyrs” is one || 
‘of the tew extracts from the Wagner operas || 


“which does not lose in value when taken from 
its.proper place. 

» ‘fhe programme for the concert to be given 
-next Saturday includes the ‘‘Ossian,” overture 
‘by Gade; Dvorak’s “Scherzo Capriccioso” ; 
*Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony, and an 
‘aria and gouge which will be sung by Mrs, 
ar C. Wyman. Puivie HALE. 
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‘Madame Marchesi was telling Mrs. H 
lew days ago that while she taught in 
jenna she had at various times as her ac- 
compa: Nikisch and Seidl. She 
gut them both how to play song ac- 
pal Rather a bit of news! 


An hi so tne anist was the present con- 
‘ductor (le g) of the Bayreuth opera. 
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sicis his own interpreter and seemed a little 
puzzled at the devotion of musical Boston to 
the explanatory notes in the programmes, The 
rustling of the pages of hundreds of these little 
books in the audience and the-crashing sound 
of coal unloading in the Bromfield street alley, 
made a most extraordinary accompaniment for 
the Scotch symphony. Crash! rustle! went the 
vicarious storm never dreamed of by Mendels- 


sohn, 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT., 
For the fourth of the season’s concerts by 


! 


the Boston Symphony orehestra, at Music | 
Hall last eyening, Mr. Nikisth, conductor, | 
chose as the programme: Goldmark’s over- _ 


ture, ‘Prometheus’; Sgambati’s concerto 


for pianoforte and orchestra, in G minor, 0p. — 
16; MOsLK OnE. suite in einer resco: § | 


“Ride of the Valkyries.’’ 
overture Was a novelty, haying its fi.st hear- 
ing here on this occa-ion, and proved to be, 


hike much vf the other work of tis composer, 


juterestipe more becau-e of the trvatment uf 
its ideas thau on account of the value or 
Origa ty of these ideas. Lt isa poyceaus 
bii of tone color, but the pictures 1t depicts 
are outlined so faintly that the imagination is 
severely tested to folluw the subjects treated 
ahd pul the correct interpretation upon the 
composer’s intent. In its performance Mr. 
Nikisch showed all bis sincere devotion to 
the composer, and gave with all possible 
clearness and beauty of outline the tioughts 
a eg to be conveyed by the overture. 

| . Tucker is at all tinies a conscientious 
artist, and he gave his best efforts in his per- 
f rmance of the sclo part ot the Sgambati 
cone: rto. ‘The work ha. a hearing ia ihe 
concverio concerts given by Mr. Lang last 
spring, anda second hearing confirmed the 
fmpressions gained of the comp. sition at that 
time. lis subjects are somewhat fragment- 
ary, but it is made constantly 1teresting by 
the treatment ana embeush. ent of the 
chemes, a.d Mi. Tucker’s playing merited 


he, Goldmark | 


| 


fhe commendation given him as he finished 


is (ask, 


The repetition of the Moszkowski suite: 


atvned for much of the dulness of other 
selections this season, and the almost fault- 


. less periormance of this nuinbder together 


with the grand i-terpretation yiven the 
“Ride” brought the concert to a brilliant 
ending. Next Saturday evening the orches- 


e 
“Ossian”; Dyorak’s erzd. _Capriccl so; 
and endelssvlin’s of aD sia Scotch, 
with vocal selections by Mrs. Walter C. 
“Wyman. Hereta wa tfgo 


ening concerts as popu. 
lar?" Now who can define toa stranger here | 
the shades bety san ipteraey in the concert 

? “Yes,” was again the 
only possible answer. But the questioner was 
one who believes evidently that the god of mu- | 


scenes meeein deere ei . 
. ; sage eo 


si —— fiature’ were more oftén “héard in Music Hall, 
N 4 usic He Ta. || It would be a pleasure for instance to hear the 
° harming Sui hi 
| charming Suite which Delibes originally wrote 
as incidental music for the revival of Hugo’s 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. ae roi hig igt or weap ew of Bizet and 
: assenet; or the many interestin 0! 
The fourth Symphony Concert was a concert } others of the modern French achoole Ther a 
without a symphony, nor was it on this account + not deemed worthy, however, of a place upon 
less interesting to musician or layman, nor was. the symphony programs or the dignity of eve- 
it the less to be praised. Itisa relief to occa- | ning dress; when they are played, it is at .a 
sionally forget that there are symphonies in four ; “Young People’s Popular”’ where they are per- 
movements. In this city we take our musical! formed almost with an apology and treated 
pleasures seriously, almost sadly. Too many of | with frock-coated indifference. Such a guite 
the Symphony Concerts oblige the devout hear-} as ‘Le roi s’amuse” is from a purely musical 
erto undergo @ preparatory season of fasting standpoint head and shoulders above the dreary 
and prayer; and the joy shown at the perform-.' rubbish which the audience is often obliged to 
ance is a chastened joy which finds no vent in } listen to, such musical nightmares as Volkmann’s 
vulgar, noisy enthusiasm, but rather in intense | “Richard III.” or the Sgambati concerto layed 
breathing after an adagio and a delicate clap-| last Saturday evening. Are they too “Hight” 3 
ping of the hands after the final chord which ac- | But the artist is seen even in the cutting of cam- 
companies the letter Y made by the outstretched | eos. ‘La belle Héléne”’ is in its way as great a 
arms of Mr. Nikisch. While many sit during | work of art as “Fidelio,” and Beethoven could 
the half-hour feast with an air of gloom, think- | no more have written the one than Offenbach the 
ing with a celebrated Englishman that life would | other. And only a genius could have written 
be endurable were it not for its pleasures. the best waltzes of Strauss. But we grope about 
* * * * «* inGerman mists, which have blown in upon us 


The program was made up of Goldmark’s | 2"d settled at our own whistling; and we daily 
overture ‘“‘Prometheus Bound,” op. 38, played | #ccustom ourselves to the thick, damp fog and 
for the first time in Boston; Moszkowski’s | 88y it is purer and healthier than clear air and a 
suite in F., No. 1 op. 39, and Wagner's ‘*Ride of | blue sky. We pay American money for the 
the Valkyrs.’’ And there was a concerto for | Privilege of submitting to German dictation, and 
pianoforte and orchestra in G minor, op. 15, by | W2en a German Simon says ‘Thumbs up” no 
Sgambati, the pianoforte part of which wag | 006 is rude enough to rebel. At the same time 
played by Mr. Hiram G. Tucker. The concert there is good music written outside of the con- 
lasted nearly two hours. It was too long. fines of the German Empire, and this fact is 
| . = ee poet Germany ee where the a 

of concert programs and opera reperto 

The Goldmark overture is chiefly remarkable shame oar felbienatile bigoney, , ee 
for its impressive opening and for the gorgeous | 
instrumentation of the whole work. ft is dra- | | 
matic, it is cleverly put together, but itis not I'he Sgambati concerto was played for the first | 
spontaneous. It does not seem to have jumped time in Boston at a concert given by Mr. Lang 
from the composer’s brain, alive and panoplied, last spring; and upon that occasion as upon this 
as ‘“Kgmont” or ‘Coriolanus.” Nor are the Mr. Tucker played the pianoforte part. It is a 
themes of great originality. It is, however, an thankless work for the player, as severe a task 
interesting, at times singularly impressive com- [ for him to play as for the audience to hear. The 
position, which shows, to be sure, the influence first movement is without form, and void: the 
of Wagner, but a healthy influence which is re- orchestra constantly announces that the piano-| 
ceived by Goldmark and used by him for his forte will do something; and the pianoforte part 
good and not for his harm. And it is free from like many an advertised ware does not equal. the 
annexed catalogues of objects of beauty and handbill which describes its merits. The cres- 
things tobe admired. Supposing that a disciple ~ cendos anticipate the climaxes; the diminuendos 
of the Liszt-Wagner school, some well-meaning ~ lead to absolutely nothing. The themes are val- 
composer, who, without the genius of these great || ueless, tle.digressions are impertinent. The sec- 
men, had absorbed their theories and tried to, ond movement is a romanza without romance, 
write ‘‘up to them,” such a one for example as | and the third movement is like unto the hill 
Von Goldschmidt, had taken for his text this | which gained by the weary traveler affords him 
same ‘‘Prometheus,” we should have all been | a view of his journey’send. Mr. Tucker showed | 
drowned in a sea of short phrases, each one | perseverance and the results of mechanical appli- 
of which would have been a ticketed Jett-motiv. | cation; in other words, he manfully ploughed 
We should have had our attention called tothe | hig way through rocky soil. Fortunately the 
‘fire motive,” to the “chain and rock motive,” | concerto did not make heavy demands upon 
to the ‘‘sea-nymph motive’’; and what possibili- | that mysterious quality of a pianist known as 
ties of descriptive and realistic music does the! temperament.” : 
combination of ‘‘bird and liver’’ suggest to the ene “tay . 
inflammable mind of a worshiper of the new re- 


* * « * # 


t 


augmented chords held by the wood-wind while | With the orchestra again this seaeon. 
the strings pizzacato could depict the action of the 

hungry bird. Why did Goldmark so neglect 

his opportunities ? 


* * * * * 


The suite of Moszkowski was a delight from — 
beginning to end; it was superbly played and 


‘thoroughly enjoyed. Would that works of this 





—— Mr. M. Loe filer, of the . tr 
ligion, for the steadily decreasing and constantly | the guest of Mr. Ap ct lbacdonay ghee, "he ogy ey bo 


renewed anatomical organ of Prometheus might Framingham. Mr. Locfller has quit: recovered from 
be well represented by alternate diminished and | bis Jate dangerous !liness, but will not be able to play 
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Music, 
“ 
‘Le roi s’amuse’’; or the suites of Bizet and 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
| Massenet; or the many interesting works 0: 


The fourth Symphony Concert was a concert | others of the modern Fren ' 

J : ch school. Th 
without a symphony, nor was it on this account -not deemed worthy, however, of a bldes “wnue 
less interesting to musician or layman, nor was | the symphony programs or the dignity of eve- 
it the less to be praised. Itisa relief to occa- ning dress; when they are played, it is at a 


-who was the soloist'when it was first played || 
Yn Boston last spring at one of Mr. Lang’s | 4, 
'“pupils’ concerts.” There are musicians, 
men of authority, who protest against the 
“very nature of a pianoforte concerto. They 
‘admit the general usefulness of the instru- 
ment as ameans of accompanying a singer: 
they cheerfully give it a place in chamber | 
concerts; they hear it gladly when pieces 
written for it alone are played upon it. They 
claim, however, and not without reason, that 
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nature were more often heard in Music Hall. 
It would be a pleasure for instance to hear the 
charming Suite which Delibes originally wrote 
as incidental music for the revival of Hugo’s 
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the hall, of course. On being answered ‘Yes,” 
he asked, “Are the evening concerts as popu- | 
lar?’?’ Now who can define toa stranger here 
the shades between the interest in the concert | 
and in the rehearsal? “Yes,” was again the 
only possible answer. But the questioner was | 
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sionally forget that there are symphonies in four 


a concerto is an “impossible struggle” between . 


@ percussion instrument and an orchestra; 
that the pianoforte 1s not a solo instrument, as 
is the violin or the flute; thatit is in itself a 


pecies of orchestra, and so in a concerto we 
ave simply one ensemble opposed to another 
ensemble. | 
Surely such compositions as the concerto by 
Sgambati might serve these men as an ex- 
ample for quotation. Itis for the most part 
incoherent: itis poorin thought; itis devoid 
of spontaneity; and portions of the work are 
ugly and without excuse, The instrumenta, 
tion may be ingenious, but not even the art of 
the most cunning word-jiuzgler can conceal 
barreoness of thought. The tirst movement is 
long and dull, full of pompous measures which 
mean nothing: everywhere is straining, every- 
where is strugzline. Lhe romanza, the most 
interesting movement, is curiously, perhaps 
purposely, wanting in Italian song and in 
| Italian color. The last movement is full 
of reminiscence. The technical difficulties do 
not repay the player’s labor: nor is there any 
appeal made to an exhibition of a performer’s 
temperament. The concerto shows the eyil 
‘influence which Liszt and the men of the ad- 
vanced German school have exerted upon 
8 mbati, whois certainly a man of talent. 
) Ho admired the modern radical German 
‘school; he studied the works of this school; 
he has tried to shake off his nationality, and 
in trying to imitate and outstrip the men of 
his choice he out-herods Herod. 
Mr. Tucker attacked the concerto with 
courage, and he pursued the contest to the 
bitter end. He showed faithfulness, industry, 
perseverance, in his ungrateful task. That it 
was a task wasevident from his performance, 
and the audience would indeed have been 
churlish had it not rewarded his labor with 
hearty applause. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Tucker chose this concerto for his ap- 
| pearance as soloist at the Symphony coucerts, 
for it was surely a composition of similar dul- 
ness which moved 


instrument for coppersiniths.” 


| The Moszkowski suite and the Wagner se- | 
‘lection were exceedingly well played by the || 
orchestra. The “Ride of the Valkyrs” is one 


of the tew extracts from the Wagner operas 


' 


' its proper place. 


he programme for the concert to be given | 


t 

‘next Saturday includes the “Ossian,” overture 
(by Gade: Dvorak’s “Scherzo Capriccioso’’: 
| Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” symphony, and an 
(aria and songs which will be sung by Mrs, 
| Walter C. Wyman. 
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Puivtie HALR. 


™ Madame Marchesi was telling Mrs. H |} 


aiew days ago that while she taught in 
Vienna she had at various times as her ac- 
-companists Nikisch and Seidl. She 
‘taught them both how to play song ac- 
companiments. Rather a bit of news! 
. Another accompanist was the present con- 
ductor (leading) of the Bayreuth opera. 
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Voltaire to write to! 
Mme. du Deftand, “the piano is only an |) ! 
| fmpressions gained of the comp. sition at that 


which does not lose in value when taken from 


one who believes evidently that the god of mu- 


sicis his own interpreter and seemed a little 
puzzled at the devotion of musical Boston to 
the explanatory notes in the programmes, The 
rustling of the pages of hundreds of these little 


books inthe audience and the-crashing sound , 


of coal unloading in the Bromfield street alley, 
made a most extraordinary accompaniment for 
the Scotch symphony. Crash! rustle! went the 
vicarious storm never dreamed of by Mendels- 
sohn. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 

For the fourth of the season’s concerts by | 

the Boston Symphony orchestra, at Music | 
Hall last evening, Mr. Nikisth, conductor, 

chose as the programme: Goldmark’s over- . 
ture, *‘Prometheus’’; Sgambati’s concerio 
for pianoforte and orchestra, in G minor, Op. 


15; Moszkowski’s suite in F, and Wagnevr’s | 
‘Ride of the Valkyries.”” The Goldmark | 
overture Was 2 novelty, haying its fi st hear- 
ing here on this occa-ion, and proved to be, 
like much vt the other work of jtiis composer, 
interestive more becau-e of the trvatment uf 
its ideas thau on account of the va)ue or | 
originality of these ideas. Lt is a go: geous 
bit of tone color, but the pictures it depicts | 
are outiined so taintly that the imagination is 
severely tested to follow the subjects treated 
ahd pub the correct interpretation u»on the 
composer’s intent. In its performance Mr. 
Nikisch showed all his sincere devotion to 
the composer, and gave with ali possible 
clearness and beauty of outline the tiioughts 
sought to be conveyed by the overture. 

Mr. Tucker is at all times a conscientious 
artist, and he gave his best efforts in his per- 
f rmance of the sclo part ot the Sgambati 
cone: rto. The work ha: a hearing ia ihe 
concerio concerts given by Mr. Lang last 
spring, anda second hearing confirmed the 


time. lis subjects are somewhat fragment- 
ary, but it is made constantly lteresting by 
the treatment and embeush ent of the 
themes, a.d Mi. Tucker’s playing merited 
the commendatiou given him as he finished 
his task. . 3 

The repetition of the Moszkowski suite 
at-ned for much of the duluess of other 
selections this season, and the almost fauit- 


. less ,eriormance of this number together 


with the grand i:terpretation yiven the 
‘Ride’ brought the concert to a brilliant 
ending. Next Saturday evening the orches- 
tial numbers will be Gade’s overture, 
“Ossian”; Dvyorak’s Scherzo Capriccl: so; 
and Mendelssvohn’s syinpiony, ‘Scotch,’ 
with vocal selections by Mrs. Walter C. 


Wyman. Herat. Wu ¥/4 ae 


movements. In this city we take our musical | 
pleasures seriously, almost sadly. Too many of 


“Young People’s Popular’’ where they are per- 
_ formed almost with an apology and treated 
with frock-coated indifference. Such a guite 


the Symphony Concerts oblige the devout hear- | as ‘‘Le roi s’amuse”’ is fro 
| m a purely musical | 
erto undergo a preparatory season of fasting standpoint head and shoulders A the poem 


and prayer; and the joy shown at the perform. | 


| listen to, such musical nightmares as Volkmann’s 


ance is a chastened joy which finds no vent in 


rubbish which the audience is often Obliged to 


vulgar, noisy enthusiasm, but rather in intense | “Richard III.” or the Sgambati concerto played 


breathing after an adagio and a delicate clap- 


ping of the hands after the final chord which ac- 
companies the letter Y made by the outstretched 
arms of Mr. Nikisch. While many sit during 
the half-hour feast with an air of gloom, think- 
ing with a celebrated Englishman that life would 
be endurable were it not for its pleasures. 

eo ¢-®@ ee. 


The program was made up of Goldmark’s 
overture ‘‘Prometheus Bound,” op. 38, played 
for the first time in Boston; Moszkowski’s 
suite in F., No. 1 op. 39, and Wagner’s ‘*Ride of 
the Valkyrs.’’ And there was a concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra in G minor, op. 15, by 


Sgambati, the pianoforte part of which was. 


played by Mr. Hiram G. Tucker. The concert 
lasted nearly two hours. It was too long. 
+ * * a * 


The Goldmark overture is chiefly remarkable 
for its impressive opening and for the gorgeous 
instrnmentation of the whole work. 


spontaneous. It does not seem to have jumped 
from the composer’s brain, alive and panoplied, 
as **Kgmont’” or ‘‘Coriolanus.”” Nor are the 
themes of great originality. It is, however, an 


rumen t is dra-¢ 
matic, it is cleverly put together, but itis not 


| last Saturday evening. Are they too “light” ? 


But the artist is seen even in the Cutting of cam- 


| 0s. ‘“‘La belle Héléne”’ is in its way as great a 
| work of art as ‘‘Fidelio,” and Beethoven could 


no more have written the one than Offenbach the 
other. And only a genius could have written | 
the best waltzes of Strauss. But we grope about | 
inGerman mists, which have blownin upon us 
aud settled at our own whistling; and we daily | 
accustom ourselves to the thick, damp fog and | 
say it is purer and healthier than clear air and a 
blue sky. We pay American money for the 
privilege of submitting to German dictation, and 
when a German Simon says ‘‘Thumbs up’’ no 
one is rude enough to rebel. At the same time 
there is good music written outside of the con- 
fines of the German Empire, and this fact is 
realized in Germany itself where the catholicity 
of concert programs and opera repertoires puts to 
shame our fashionable bigotry. 


* * * * * 


(he Sgambati concerto was played for the first’ 
time in Boston at a concert given by Mr. Lang 
last spring; and upon that occasion as upon this 
Mr. Tucker played the pianoforte part. It is a 
thankless work for the player, as severe a task. 


interesting, at times singularly impressive com- [ for him to play as for the audience to hear. The 


position, which shows, to be sure, the influence 
of Wagner, but a healthy influence which is re- 
ceived by Goldmark and used by him for his 
good and not for his harm. And it is free from 
annexed catalogues of objects of beauty and 
things tobe admired. Supposing that a disciple 
of the Liszt-Wagner school, some well-meaning 
composer, who, without the genius of these great 
men, had absorbed their theories and tried to 


write ‘‘up to them,’’ such a one for example as_ 


Von Goldschmidt, had taken for his text this 


drowned in a sea of short phrases, each one 
of which would have been a ticketed lett-motiv. 
We should have had our attention called tothe 
‘*fire motive,’ to the “‘chain and rock motive,” 
to the ‘‘sea-nymph motive’’; and what possibili- 
ties of descriptive and realistic music does the 


combination of ‘‘bird and liver’’ suggest to the | 
inflammable mind of a worshiper of the new re- | 
ligion, for the steadily decreasing and constantly | 
renewed anatomical organ of Prometheus might | 


be well represented by alternate diminished and 
augmented chords held by the wood-wind while 
the strings przzacato could depict the action of the 
hungry bird. Why did Goldmark so neglect 
his opportunities ? 


* * % ” * 


The suite of Moszkowski was a delight from ~——-—~— 


beginning to end; it was superbly played and 


‘thoroughly enjoyed. Would that works of this 


first movement is without form, and void: the | 
orchestra constantly announces that the piano- 

forte will do something; and the pianoforte part. 
like many an advertised ware does not equal the 
handbill which describes its merits. The cres- | 
eendos anticipate the climaxes; the diminuendos | 
lead to absolutely nothing. The themes are val- | 


| ueless, the. digressions areimpertinent. The sec- 
. ond movement is a romanza without romance, 
,and the third movement is like unto the hill 


which gained by the weary traveler affords him | 
same ‘*Prometheus,’”’ we should have all been > 


a view of his journey’send. Mr. Tucker showed | 


perseverance and the results of mechanical appli- | 


cation; in other words, he manfully ploughed 
his way through rocky soil. Fortunately the 
concerto did not make heavy demands upon 
that mysterious quality of a pianist known as | 
‘‘temperament.”’ | 

» * % - * | 


—— Mr. M. Lor filer, of the Symphony Orchestra, is 


the guest of Mr. Montzomery Sears at his farm 


Framlingham. Mr. Lorfiler hus quit: recovered from 
his Jate dangerous illness, but will not be able t? play 


with the orchestra again this seagon. 
} 
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| While the new overture, “Prometheus. 
Bound,” seems as a tone picture to be less 
vivid in coloring than certain of Goldmark ‘gs 
‘familiar works, it is unquestionably a | 
strong, effective composition. One does not. 


6 to read between the notes to find here 


bos ‘th the “storm and stress” of the old : 
Greek tragedy which Goldmark had in | 
mind, Mr. Nikisch conducted the perform- | 
ance of this novelty with the score before. 
him and under his evoking baton a singu- 
y forceful and Mnpressiye hearing was _ 

6 Overture, w 
arge orchestra. Hens 
_ Mr. . G. Tucker, whose merits as a pian. | 
st of pouty and earnestness have long been | 
cognized oston, was the soloist at the | 
a concert. Sgambati’s concerto in G 
‘manor found its first hearing before any con- 
siderable audience in Boston. It opens 
with a long orchestral introduction—beauti. - 
fully played by the way—and the skill of 
Ihe = pianist d little 


ich is scored for a | 
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3 op 8S Opportunities 
Ter the oy ih effect are 
| ‘ sing allegro tha 
the pianist find ifficuit task; and 
B a fr. Tucker fulfilled 
allther of the exacting score 
Suit t has been said in commendation of 
Sree’ of a@ work which, if not 
d, is always musicianly, and'for the 
art, interesting as well. 
SZKOwSK1’s suite in F, with its brilliant 
erous use of all th 


dern orchestra, 
Ct med apd 
aps no offeri 
d serv 
esponsiveness of Mr, 
hile all the movements 
‘heard (the intermezzo was omitted, proba. 
/bly on account of the length of the pro- 
‘Sfamme) were delightful to the ear, the 
Climax of giteot was reached in the lovely. 
‘@ndante. Such breadth, fulness and noble | 
sweep Of tone could scarcely be excelled. 
4he variations gave quasi solo opportuni- 
/tles now and then, Mr. Mole’s artistic flute 
ine gaining, as itshould have done. a 
1d O 
b 


s 


applause. But it was, after all, the 
éperformance that made this move- 
an indeed the entire suite, so eftec- 
2. Iho just relation between the multi- 
udinous instruments that are broughtinto | 
equisition was maintained by the leader 
With an artistic judgment and a preciation 
which added qua ty to the effect of this 
Striking modern work. 
Wagner closed the programme. The 
arrangement of the “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
for \ ig ables from his famous opera, cer- 
tainly 


tainly taxes the resources even of sucha 
/eorps of musicians as Mr. Nikisch has 
brought together. It was given with all 
'meeded power, and sent the audiences home 
Witt plenty to talk about and discuss. 

, Mrs. Walter OC. Wyman, the singer, is to , 
D6 sOloIst at this week’s concerts. Gade’s 

~ Ossian” overture, Dvorak’s “Scherzo Ca- | 
‘priccioso,” and Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Sym. | 
| hc ay” are to be the orchestral selections. 
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The Symphony Concert— 
. —Tucker as Soloisf, 


As we had two symphonies in the pro- 
gramme of the previous week, the average 


was restored by having none at all in the’ 


concert of Saturday. ‘The programme was, 
however, so interesting from beginning to 


disappointing as music) that it would be 
hypercritical te quarrel with its make-up. 


ato pas 


In fact, one may rejoice that the conserva- “but no one was benefited, ag 


tism which has marked manvof the con- 
certs of recent years, and which has often 
been criticised im these columns, is disap- 
pearing, and that Bostom is beginning to 
hear its quota of musical novelties. It 
may be that some of these novelties do not 
take rank with the standard ard elassical 
works, yet none the lessitis a good thing] 
that they are on the programmes, for 
without eomparisons there could be no 
musical growth, and we should foessilize 
into unendirg repetitions of the German 
masterpieces, 

The above statement owes its origin and 
justification to the works, both new to Bos. 
ton, of Goldmark and Sgambati which be- 
gan the eoncert. Goldmark’s overture, 
entitled “‘Prometheus,’’ is not comparable. 
tothe true dramatic overtures such as. 
Beethoven established, yet it is superior te 
Beethoven’s overture on this very subject, 
in which the master for once left the dra-. 
matic style and used the classical (sonata 
movement) form as established by Mozart. 
Beethoven’s ‘*Prometheus’”’? overture was 
but an easy prelude to his weakest lar;e 
work (except *‘The Battle of Vittoria’’) 
while Goldmark presents the Hellenic 
myth with all the breadth of a symphonic 
poem. Not always does it possess (Greck 
stateliness, but it gives many 
phrases which have a __ theatrical? 
flavor, which are intensified by 
brusque contrasts. Goldmark is always: 
Successful in his use of the wood wind, 
and the opening phrases of this division 
of the orchestra were dignified and ex- 
pressive. ‘There is a sufficient display of 
learning too, and some very good coun- 
terpoint is contrasted with some massive 
homophonie work. ‘The fact that the, 
finale has a great deal of flute, oboe, and 
clarinet ecstasy, leads the auditor to the 
conclusion thatit pictures the Titan un- 
bound, and this impression is borne out by 
the triumphant fanfares of the brassos at 
the close. The work can be prenounced, 
even on a first hearing, as a trifle sensa- 
tional and turgid at times, but also inter- 
esting in treatment and tone-color, and 
not so chaotie as many great orchestral 
numbers of the modern school. 

Not quite so much can be said, at least 
for a first impression, of the piano concerto 
by Sgambati, which out-Herods Herod in 
its chase after the most incoherent mode 


of expressien ; it is music with “all modern 


improvements.’” It gives an enormous 
breponderance to the orchestra, and the 


by the Roman sacrifice, on the contrary, 
the unequal contest awakened an uneas 

Serse of pity which was not akin to ene 
joyment. Mr, Tucker did all that seemed 
possible with the part, and played with 
power and steadiness, his breadth in ®Ctave 
work, and all wrist action, being commend. 
able. There were some good thoughts in 
the rambling work, as for example the 
augmentation of the piano figures by the 
woodwind, the eestatie phrases of the 
second movement (the best pare 


‘ef the work—and the briefest), aed 
the brilliant end of the finale,” 


which was clearly played both by 
pianist and orchestra, but on the whole the 
Italian compeser has evidently followed 
the ignis fatuus of Liszt into the Swamp of 
vagveness amd rhapsody. Wagner has 
something to answer forin advovating that 
freedom of modulation which he call ed 
‘swimming in asea of tone!’ for Liszt 
barely escaped after he plunged in, and 
roany of the lesser followers have drowned 
init. Both werks described above were 
well played by the erchestra,and the read- 
ing given by Mr. Nikisch wae excellent 
enough te bring order out of what might 
have been musical chaos. : 
Not quite such a perfect standard was to. 
be discovered in the Moszkowski Suite, 
although it was by no means poorly 
played; but I have heard the soloists, who 
so frequently come to the surface in this 
work, do better. Mr. Molé’s flute solo 
evoked a storm of applause, yet it was 
not as equally performed as he hag given 
it. The variation, with the theme in the 
violins, and the ‘‘Perpetuum Mobile’’ of 
the finale were excelleat. Thon came the 
*‘Walkiiren-Ritt,’? and obliterated the 
musical bonbon of Moszkowski. It receiveda 
thrilling performance—as fine as any it 
has ever had in Roston. Among all the 
musical horse-back rides, Berlioz’s ‘Ride to 
Hades,’’ Raff’s spectre gallop in the finale 
of the ‘‘Lenore”’ symphony, or the ghostly 
hunt in “Im Walde,’’ there is none s@¢ 
graphic, so pewerful as thia. What a 
whinneying and neighing! What cries of 
wild exaltation! Had Wagner left ua 
nothing but this it would still be enough 
to establish his title to fame, And with 


this the most modern of programmes ca m@ 


toan end, and tke auditor, after riding 
the horses of the war maidens through the 
skies, came again to earth and sought the 
more prosaic horse ears, 

Louis C, Exson, 


Singly so for the pianist, who is oblived to 
sit eithor im listless apathy or in ayn at 
~ Feverence. as in the twa piano concertos of 
Chopin. But the resemblance ends there; 
f Chopin sins in making the piano alta> 
gether too prominent, Sgambati errs in. 
exactly the opposite direction, and the 
heavy orchestration swallows the iano 
end (even if one of the new works was- ‘art almost completely. Mr, iram 

4 Tucker plunged like a second 
Mareus Curtius irzto this tonal gulf, 


| 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra rendered the following 
program Saturday evening, November 1 : [fe 


SOLOIST—MR., H. G. TUCKER. 


Program: Overture, ‘‘ Premetheus,” Goldmark (first time).— 
Concerto for pianoforte in G minor, Sgambati.--Suite in F, Moszkow- 
ski.—Ride of the Valkyries, Wagner. 


It is very apparent the orchestra do not play with that 
beautiful fesse which characterized it under Mr. Gericke’s 
direction, If, at the beginning of Mr. Nikisch’s second 

ear’s reign, this falling offin fesse becomes so noticeable - enim. 6 
iat will be the effect’ five years hence? The overture is | SEASON 1890-91. 
rich in orchestration, proving a successful novelty, like all of | 
Goldmark’s works which have obtainted a hearing here. | 
We are not deeply impressed with Mr. Sgambati’s piano con- | BOST'O N SYM PH () N Y ORC H BST RA 
certo. The long orchestral introduction is not well defined | | | 
or interesting as music. | 

Mr. H. G. Tucker, the soloist of the evening, is a well- 
known and popular local pianist, but, with our high regard MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
for him, must admit he made a poor showing in the first 
movement of the concerto, in that the orchestra overpowered 
all his efforts. Inthe second movement Mr. Tucker shone 
to better advantage, as some of his pianissimo passages were 


beautiful. 
The last movement presents technical difficulties of such | Y. CONCERT 


magnitude as to require and tax the skill of a Biilow, Rubin- 

stein and D’Albert to make it truly effective. Considering 

the difficulties of the concerto, and that Mr. Tucker does not 

claim immaculacy, he acquitted himselfto the general satis- SATURDAY, NOV EMBER STH, AT 5, 
faction of his friends. We have lying on our table six piano- 

forte pieces by Sgambati, sent us for examination and use at 

our areal pianoforte recitals this winter, but, failing to dis- PROGRAMME. 

cover any music in them, will not wastetime in saa re 

Because Sgambati was said to bea favorite pupil of Liszt, eS ate ; 

does not, by any means, make him a successful com, vser. | GADE. OVERTURE. ‘Ossian.’ 

The suite in Fr. Moszkowski is more interesting ps the | 

richness of its orchestration than in any great musical quali- : pee ane 

ties, though it does possess variety, and so becomes interest- | ARIA, from ‘‘Sappho. 

ing through these reasons. Mr. Nikisch used the score 

ee the entire evening. We did not hear the Wagner | SCHERZO CAPRICCIOSO, op. 66. 
selection. 


SONGS with PIANo. 
DELIBES. ‘*REGRETS.”’ 


MASSENET. ‘*‘BONNE NUIT.’’ 
FERRARI. ‘““A UNE FIANCER.” 


MENDELSSOHN. SYMPHONY No. 3,in A minor, (Scotch. ) 


Andante con moto; Allegro un poco agitato,— 
Vivace non troppo.— Adagio. — 
Allegro vivacissimo; Allegro maestoso assai. 
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SOLOIST: 


MRS. WALTER C. WYMAN. 


The Pianoforte used is a Chickering. 
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Wyman ‘as 


Soloist. 


The coneert ef Saturday began and 
ended with Scotch music; got the real 
Gaelic article, but Scotch meélody as infil- 
trated through the Danish and German 
minds, Gade’s ‘‘Ossian” overture seems a 
halfway house between Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, having some of thé melodic 
grace of the former (in its second subject, 
for example) and much of the dealing in 
dissomances which is characteristic of the 
latter, But at. least in this work 
the €0m poser does not earn 
the sobriquet oftan applied to him, 
of ‘“Mrs. Mendelssohn.’’ ‘The chief theme 
is beautiful and it was  beauti- 
fully carzied to its climax, begin- 
ning om cellos, continuing on horns, and 
culminating on trombones (and Mr. 
Nikisch does not let the trombonists use 
their lungs), but it is not essentially 
Seotch. The shock of arms, and many a 
trumpet call and brass fanfare suggestive 
of battle are in the development of this 


werk, and the reading and performance | 


were appropriately spirited, but in the 
coda there were a few pauses that were 


exaggerated. 


Mrs. W. C. Wyman was the soloist. She 
always displays courage in her selections, 
choosing for her chief number a work 
which is earnest and musicianly whether 


it is popular or not, and generally r 
by her dramatic power making it popular | 
aswell. This time it was an aria from | 


Gounod’s “Sappho,” full he | 
=oG '« Sppho, and full of the former, the reserve of the latter, 


modern French orchestral devices. The 


voice has plenty to do to sustain itself ~ 


against the orchestral onslaught, but the 


vocalist went through the ordeal un- - 
scathed, although the number required | 


| the declamatorv power ef a Materna or h 


alia oom 


Fursech-Madi. he artistic instinct of the | 


singer was everywhere apparent, 
and made amends for any lack 
of intense power. The group of 
three French songs given later in the pro- 
stamme was entirely excellent. Iltis not 
every artist who can give the dainty style 
of the Chanson, ard in this school Mrs. 
Wyman is far in advance of any cis-Atlan- 


tic competitors. The ineffable tenderness | 


of the reiterated ‘‘Jours Passees’’ of the 
Delibes song, and the sweet ‘Bonne Nuit’’ 
refrain in Massanes’s charming work, 
were altogether delightful. The song by 
Ferrari, ‘‘A une Fiancee,’’: was not so at- 
tractive a work, but the graceful accom- 
paniment piayed by Mr. Nikisch made it 
attractive in some degree, and the artist 
sang it with much brightness and was re- 
called with hearty enthusiasm. 


Dvorak’s Scherzo, which is not new to - 


these concerts, reminds of Liszt’s rhapso- 
dical style, but is more effectively scored 


than some of the works of Liszt. ‘It deals 
chiefly with an idealized waltz theme, and _ 


is a sparkling and very exciting work. 
Naturally it did not lese any of its power 
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the preeeding works, showed what a great 
harp player he is. But the work gave 
especial opportunities to the woodwind 
and bass clarinet, flures, andin fact all | 
the instruments of this group were com- 
mendably played. | | 
The Scotch symphony was the end of 
the programme, There was a slight dis- 
position to accentuate its effects, but it 
was still a worthy performance. Itig the 
best, the most spontaneous of Men- 
delssohn’s symphonies and its dark begin- 


| ning shows how the Trossachs, Holyrood 


Palace and the Hebrides, a wholesome 


- mixture of Scotch scenery and history, af- 


fected the receptive mind of the German 
composer. How well he uses the clarinet 
tn this! Only Weber and Mendelssohn 


_understood the dark, spectral character of 


the lower (chalumeau) register of this in- 


| strumemt at this time, and the more recent 


tone-colorists have been glad enough to 
imitate them. Splendidly - played, too, 
were the bold violin phrases of the intro- 
duction ; with bows placed near the bridge 
the body of players gave phrases fierce 
and startling,yet perfeet inensemble. The 
tremendous gusts of storm in the first 
movement were the perfectfon of cres- 


/cendo and diminuendo. Mendelssohn 
| probably caught up the true daintiness of 


the Scherzo better than any other com- 
poser; he has not the brusquerie of a 
Beethoven ner the innigkeit with which 
Schumanxn invested this movement, but he 
has that playfulness which kept on the 
via media between the roughness of the 


comstitutes the ideal of such a 
movement. To this I may add 
that he is the enly German 
who ever caught the Seotch Lilt sufficiently 


_to reproduce it. And they have ali tried 


it! Beethoven took the Gaelic spirit 
thoroughly out of the set of Scoteh songs 
which he harmonized for the publisher 
Thompson, Schumann set Burns’ poems in 
a ‘Teutonic manner, Frantz was wise 
enough not to attempt the Scotch style at 
ali in setting the same poet to masic, and 
even Bruch, who once assured me that he 
knew 400 Seotch folksongs by heart, has 
giver finusicianly development (in ,“‘Fair 
Kllen’’) to “The Campbells are Comin’ de 
and to other tunes in} his Scotch fantasic 
for violin, yet has managed to wash away 
all traces of the Gaelic character. Only 


. Mendelssohn, and chiefly in this Scherzo 


has managed to retain the true flavor of 
the folk music he intends te portray. The 
clarinet did good work in this movement. 
Cellos and horn deserve praise fer the 
beauty of their work in the adagio, which 
is not as fine a movement as the slow one 
in the Italiam symphony however. The 
brass was far too heavy in the finale; it 
made it blatant, mot majestic, yet the 
spirited style of the rest was effective, 
and the whole cencert may go on record ag 
one ef the most imteresting and well given 
of the season. Louis C, Exvson. 
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“The Grand Duchess’—Paul Jones” 
and “Merry Monarch.” 


Scotch Singers Again—The Seidl 
 Orchestra—Ooncert Notes. 


One can hardly find the art and skill of 
‘Mendelssohn better illustrated than in the 
“Scotch” symphony, which was the most 
‘important undertaking upon Mr. Nikisch’s - 
fifth programme of the season. It is hardly 
necessary to note that the Boston Symphony | 
-orchestrais fully equal to the requirements 
of this charming and characteristic 
-work. The conductor seemed to be in 
entire sympathy with the —_ spirit 
of the symphony, and every 
peanty of the score found fitting expression. 
‘Lhe interpretation of the vivace and adagio 
Movements was particularly fine and mem- 
pra .  Gade’s effective tone picture, the 
hy an” overture, made a very impressive 
and Dvorak’s scherz 
0, with its curiously contrastec 
r and extremely difficult score, af. 
‘fc new evidence of the readiness and | 
daptability of orchestra and conductor. 
the work, however, does not, as a whole, 
rank among the really interesting offerings 


wey lightful f tu f the concert was the 
Pe ae eature o 

‘siz of Mrs. Walter C. Wyman. Her 
Voice, remarkable as always for clearness, 
purity and range, never seemed quite so 
‘aeineiy sympathetic as on this (occasion. 
She gave an from Gounod’s ‘Sappho 

‘as her opening selection, setting forth ex- 
; vely the love and sorrow of the song. 
‘But the lady’s chief successes were gained 
ima group of songs by Delibes, Massenet 
an Nothing could excel in deli- 


e i, 
“4 of expression the singing of the “Good 
Night” of M 


ening selection, 
Se. 


. assenet,with its dainty love chal- 
eng and the Deiibes number, with its re- 
gre stor bygone happy days and vanished 
youth, merits scarcely less commendation. 
‘Hor her achievements in this, and the 
‘Ferrari song, “To the Bride that Is to Be. 
fo enthusiastically applauded 


‘th 
# r . 
he adr two weeks the Boston Symphony 
orchestra will be absent from home, enjoy- 
‘ing assured triumphs in other cities. For the 
peturn ov. 21 and 22, a programme 
including Beethoven’s first symphony, an 
gy ee 
Athens, th Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
“Vitava,” will be presented, and Mr. Anton 
‘Hekking will perform, for its first hearing 
‘ | Boston, a concerto for violincello by 


7" Tour of the Symphony Orchestra. 

| Boston’ Symphony orchestra, Mr. 
“Arthur Nikisch, director, will tomorrow 
‘start on a week’s trip, the first of the season. 
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be : given, Asia iy, V ct 
ter ©. Ww. a8 the = soloist. 

At the plone of Naga the members of 
eo nas ae serbia igs : ven on the 
ven steamboa e@ fo 
Tuesday night in 
of Rtein way. 1, 
Iso. Wed porning the 

Oloist here also. edn y morn 8 
orchest will leave N ew York for Philadel- 
phia, where a concert is given at the 
Academy of usic, Mme. Clementine 
de Vere being the soloist. Thursday evening 
will find the orchestra at Washington, where 
a concert will be given in Lincoin Hall, 
with Herr Theodore Reichman as soloist. 
Immediately after the concert the orchestra 
leaves Washington, arriving in New York, 
Friday morning, and Boston, Friday after- 
noon. On the trip to be made in December 
the orchestra commences a series of con- 
certs in Baltimore. The sales in all of the 
above cities are far in advance of any pre- 
vious year, and immense. audiences are 
already assured. In Philadelphia, the 
is always very large, with 
the same features attending the Boston 
rehearsals, the crowd of “rush tickets” hold- 
ers assembling an hour before the doors are 
open. At the majority of the concerts every 
reserved seat is sold in the Academy of 


all, instea 


Music, which seats 3000. In Washington | 
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ew York, | 


also the success of the series is most flatter-_ 


ing. 
ties actually stopped 
claiming that the 


On one occasion last season the authori- | 
the sale of tickets, | 
ouse Wasovercrowded. | 


| sible for this city; placin 
advance of all others on t 


| sibility? 


A correspondent, whose complaint. certainly 
cannot be pronounced unfounded, writes as fol- 
lows: | 


_|| cover ordinary repairs, taxes, 


‘ 


Iseek some explanation of the extraordinary | 


_ State of affairs at the Symphony Rehearsals. 


Is it possible that there can be no adequate 


ventilation in the Music Hall? 


It is well known that the princely liberality | 


ofa leading banker makes these concerts pos- 
e Continent, | 

Is the present squalid condition of things the 
only response that Boston can give, by provid- 
ing a hall that seems 

ind, in the conditions accepted as due to a re- 
spectable audience? 


it in this respectin j ' \ C | 
j Inayear. Not every theatre is so often open,’.. 


fully half acentury be- | 


| | 
Week after week this audience departs, wear- 


ied and dulled By the stagnant atmosphere ; 
deprived of all rightful enjoyment of the music. 
rdinary remonstrance does not avail in the 
least. Is it not time for some decided action on 
the part of a Jong-suffering public? Is it not 
time possibly for a new hall, no matter how 
plain the exterior or interior? 
Meanwhile—with whom rests the nerpcnst- 


++- + + 

The Listener had long since noticed that no 
way seems to exist to introduce fresh air into 
Music Hal) except by means of draughts: but 
as he has no special knowledge of the problem 
presented or the means to solve it, he asked a 
friend, who is at once an old concert goer anda 
good authority on architecture, what he thought 
about it. “That suggestion of a new hall as a 
remedy,” said this gentleman, “‘is theoretically 
an excellent idea. but practically it will not 
work. Concert halls are about as poor invest- 
ments as are to be found. In many cases their 
erection has been a matter of business enter- 
prise connected with or part of an industry re- 
lated to music—Steinway Hall in New York and 
the hall Similarly named in London, for 
examples. In other cases—and there are 
not many—the halls have 
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and so on, not to speak of a 
would be injudicious. to de 
set aside something every y 
penditures on extraordinar 
every ten years) were followed. Six per cent, 


As $30,000. As $150a night would bo a fair 
take two hundred 


average for rent, it would 
nights to produce this sum. It is not at al] likely 
that a hall will be wanted two hundred. nights 


oh + 4+ 


‘You seem to have settled the question ofa 


new hall,” said the Listener; 
the ventilation of ‘this one?” “Oh, as for that, 
there never was a hall, a theatre, a church 
which, when filled, was warm enough, or cool 


“but what about 


| enough, or airy enough or sufficiently free from 


| nent beyond a certain cubic capacity 


_ paratus for each 


| draught to suit everybody; and. the unhappy 


ones have always been in'the majority. Archi- 
tects and other men of science have united in 
declaring that perfect ventilation of an apart- 
is impos- 
Sible, except under conditions Which would 
prevent the apartment from fulfilling its pur- 
pose. A separate heating and ventilating ap- 
seat would be _ possible, 
but two thousand flues 
the ceiling might interfere with the view 
ofthe stage and the comfort of the listener, 
Music Hall had not been in use a month before 
the full variety of growls was heard. It was 
too hot; it was too cold; it was stuffy; it was 
filled with draughts. So has it always been, so 
Will it always be, all over the world. The good 
Mussulman, as he takes off his shoes at the door 
of the Mosque of St. Sophia, turns to his neigh- 


| bor and says, ‘By the beard of the Prophet, this 


i 
' 


been put up | 


Solely for concert uses and with no idea of ever - 


issuing a dividend. Thus it was that Music 
Hall came into being, and a similar disinterest- 
edness has actuated at least two organizations 
Which are now engaged in building concert 
halls in New York. But though these generous- 
minded capitalists are Willing enough to let 
their ‘money stand without return, there ig 
likely to be discontent when the annual balance 
Sheet shows a deficit; and dissatisfaction will | 
grow when the heirs of the original money 
find their property is a drain upon their 
resources, This has’ been the reason 
that the record of Music Hall reveals 
its use for almost every kind of show 
known to: modern Civilization. Dogs have 
barked, cats have mewed and cocks have | 
crowed where the air has trembled with the | 
vibrations of Patti’s tones, where hundreds of 
voices have joined in harmonies of hallelujah! | 
and where the deep-voiced organ has pealed | 
from behind the bronze Beethoven.” 


a va willow 
“To show the difficulty of persuading men of 
means ‘to invest in concert halls,” the gentle- 
man went on, “let me offer an estimate. It 
would hardly be possible to put up a hall big | 


- €nough to hold.two thousand people, where it 


would be accessible from al] parts of the town, 


is a stuffy old hole!’ the Esquimau seal hunter 
crawls through the man-hole into the hut where 
ten are packed in a place too smal] for five, and 
Swears there is too much ai r; and each en- 
counters somebody who declares that he is ‘all 


off.’ ’’ 
+ + + 

This judgment seems to doom the Boston 
public to asphyxia with its’ symphonies in per- 
petuam.. The Listener, personally, while he 
cannot deny the cogency of his friend’s reason-— 
ing. is inclined to take a somewhat less doubt- 
ful view of the possibility 
hall. It seems as if modern mechanical science 
must have got along far enough so that at least 
an improvement could be ma de, and that reli. 
ance need not be placed entirely upon Wagneri- 
an musical thunderstorms to clear the atmos- 
phere, 

That suggests a brilliant idea: Perhaps Mr. 
Nikisch would do well to palliate the ventila- 
tion of Music Hall with appropriate music, For 
instance, when the air gets particularly stifling, 
he should makea change in the programme 
and put on a pastoral symphony introducing 
airs from the woods and fields, or dispelling 
with suggestions of sweeping, salty sea-scenes 
sensations due to’ the inhalation of carbonic 
acid gas. When the thermometer at —his’ 
elbow rose above 75: degrees Fahren. 
heit, Mr. Nikisch’ could put on an Alpine 
overture—"William Tell” would do very well— 
and the skill of the orchestra could be depended 


running up to. 


of ventilating the | 


3 





a warm passage from “Orphée aux Enfers ;” 
enbach would n’t do at the Symphonies 
Ride from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 
(The Listener.is afraid the discussion of 
the away a little 
from the practical basis upon which it Was © 
started, but if there is no use to agitate for im- 
‘proved ventilation at Music Hall, we may as 
well ch diversion as we can out of the 
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matter has 
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At the fifth of 
Boston Symphony orchestra, in Music Hall 
last evening, a most enjoyable programme 


was given under the direction of Mr. Arthur, 


| Nikiseh, with Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, so- 
' prano, as the soloist. | 

Mrs, Wyman has made a number of most 
successful concert appearances in this city in 


former seasons, but upon hone of these oc- | 
casions has she given so great satisfaction as | 
She sung, | 
as her number with orchestra, the great so- | 


in her selections of last evening. 


prano aria from Gounoa’s - Sappho” and her 


interpretation of its vocal beauties was most | 
The phrasing and | 


enjoyable in every way. 
the delivery of the arla showed rare intelli- 
eence and dramatic instinct, and the voice of 
the singer met the demands of the eomposi- 
tion most happily, The musical quality of 
Mrs. Wyman’s voice was even more promi- 
_hently shown in the group of songs with 


th of the season’s concerts by the 


Much has been written concerning the similarity 


of Gade’s compositions to. those of Mendelssohn. 
However true this may be with regard to certain 
characteristics, his works bear the 

own individuality, 


That he had traits in com- 

mon with Mendelssohn, whether they were the 
| result of cosncidence, or of cultivation, is quite 
apparent. There are passages for instance in the | 
“Ossian” overture, opus 1, which headed the fifth | 
‘Symphony concert last evening, that immediately | 
puis. to mind the German composer; yet one 


feels almost in the same space of time that 
Mendelssohn could not have written them. It is 
easy to see why this work made so strong an im- 
pression as it did at the time of its first perform- 


ances. Its vein of melancholy, its charming tune. | 


fulness, its instrumentation, so full of warmth and 
color, make it an exceedingly attractive and 
promising opusl. Weak Spots are not unnaturally 


discernibie; and when they appear, they seem 


almost absurdly incongruous, suggesting the 
thought that the enthusiastic young writer at times 
got frightened at his own boldness, and turned 
from his inspired course to throw a sop to old 
Tradition, whose menacing glare threatened him 


| movement, being 


. Dyorak’s Scherzo Capricciso, op 
bass clarinet, iriangle, , big and 
bals, makes a. fasci ating concert piece 
pular order; and yet has character 
eserve a place on a beg hony p 
lively, elusive air of t é first 
ively throughout, lends t 
e mind and imaginati ng it 
béeme, with its 
» Must seldom fail to set 
at dance palpitating with | 


lo, En; 
d 


rns to it re 
uctantly, as the b 
which are heard softly just before 
coda breaks in, indicate. This number 
finely played, the rhythymie swi g of 
especial] 
while — the bits of 80 wor 
different wind instruments, and the cadenza | 
for harp and horn we red in a manner 
above mp . 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony, No. 
named by himself the **Scotch, 
programme. It received proba 
fect reading t 
ston, 


of expression, | 


instrumentation. 
skill which Mr. Nikisch 
g his orchestra from one theme 
to another, and the exquisite appropriateness of 


his elastic beat, showed Clearly the feelings and 
whenever he paused, as it were, for breath. AJ] | appreciation of a true musician. For instance, 


oud contribution tothe programme. These the same, it is productive of much | the moderate tempo with which he took the open- 
5 ’ Af ing allegro, caused it to bl ppy 
were “Regrets” by Delibes, ‘Bonne Nuit enjoyment, giving one pleasure akin to that de- manner with ally 
by Massenet ana “A une Fiancee” by Fer- rived from contemplating a charming erat 
‘vari, all of which proved excellent Pre plees aich, without age great ta 
ties. In her s replete wi Bit, serenity and warm, cheerfu 
sania ai aeeee waemekive ie. Wyman color effects. It was finely played. The somber 
Won a Veritable vocal triumph by the grace- opening measures tae a kind of introduction 
| ful beauty of her delivery ana the good taste were given with appropriate breadth and stateli- 


| and tine expression shown in their inter- ness; the fier itated principal subject came 
| pretation, The Massenet. song fairly cap- out clearly and’ brilliantly "end t ei 


_ttvated the audience, and the singer was 

| nonered with hearty and prolonged applause like character of the second th 
aiter each appearance. Mr. Nikisch added delightfully apparent. 

greatly to the enjoyment of the songs by his came Mrs. W 
admirable playing of the accompaniments. 

_ The patrons of these concerts who are 
gaining their first acquaintance with the 
Standard symphonies this season are ftortu- 
hate, indeed, for Mr. Nikisech leaves little to 
be desired in his reading of such composi- : 
‘tions, and his meu have become so well ac- 
quainted with his ideas that the playine of 
such works is always attended with the best 
results. Scotch music is having a very 
prominent place in the concert programmes 
of this season, and possibly the symphon of 
the evening, Mendelssoin’s No. 38, he 
Scotch,” was chosen with a view to being in 
the fashion of the day. Whatever causes 

| May have dictated its choice, the pleasure 

given by its hearing was geueral, and the 
merits a lts perfurmance were quickly ap- 
preciated. | 

The brilliant charaeteristies of Dvorak’s 

“Scherzo Capriceioso” were spiendidly 
brcught out inthe pertormance of the eveli- 
Dg, and the ‘Ossian’ overture by Gade nade 
& notably successful opening number for the 
programme, 


| Piano accompaniment which made her sec- 


animated | 


out the whole | 
ould not other- 


unerring judgment 
he orchestra, too, | 
— . — his nha A pe i — nay in) 
€ broadest passages for full ore estra, in the | 
by 2% ace ere he theme of the adagio, or the crisp staccato work 
y teage ’ a ve ot i, | Tequired in the scherzo and the finale, the men all 
with 2 adr a ai ae put by M: played apparently “for Jove.” It,was indeed a 
“Regrets,” by Delibes, “Bonne Nuit,” performance to be — P. C0 

by Massenet, and “Anne Fiancee,” by Ferrari. | - *+ VORB 
Mrs. Wyman’s finely trained and controlled voice, 4 dageriees rs a 
With its wide compass, seemed in better condition THE TEMPO OF THE SCHERZO, | 
than it was at her last appearance here. Itis a — ° Ses 
matter for sincere regret that its nasal quality, and | 
tendency to break into tremolo should still con- 
tinue to mar its beauty as) well asthe otherwise 
pes aeremer . her nary iw | “— no han tu 
these defects, her solos were each and a thor- to thie 
oughly enjoyable, The aria, with its charming wer sl pny vi chk aa bad cf 
accompanitent in the wood-wind, muted strings. | steat rapidity v4 i sae | gs Pye 
and harp, was finely sustained, atid artistically | Played. Wedonot pretend to know Bs ane 
rendered. It was with the songs, however that | tempo taken was not exactly right, ous 
she won her success of the evening.’ They formed | seemed that had the warning words—non ibis oe 
an ri pert attractive group. The “Good | po—been heeded a trifle more, nothing » ould 
Next Saturday evening the soloist will be night,” whic ‘displayed her lower voice admir- have been lost, whereas greater clearn woul 


| Mr. Anton Hexking, ’cello pl: yer, and the was happily placed between the other two | have resulted, Whether there is any founda-~ 


adly Raines iee CF 
brogaamme will constst of Beet 1oven’s syin- | of higher range, and must be considered her most tion for such an opinion, or whether the matter. 
hony No, 1. in © major, Haydn’s concerto. effect 


| ’ } | ve, as it was the most popular number of all. | is of noim ortance whateyer, possibly the 1 u-- 
for violoncello, toot S TMM Gn eueech: 3 Mr. Nikisch followed her with all possible sym- sical critic of the Transcript may en Bhar 78, 
Pe A ES inset rion Pag . _ MEBs Ln ai eet pathy and skill; and without doubt, part of the| a2 SANE Wake Ronee * te” Ay, 
MOM © HeULDS 0 wigs Mitel ia sip es WOE A? enthusiastic applause which greeted the conclusion | 
, ‘ of this number was intended for him, : 


To the Editor of the Transcript: In cading 
the criticisms in the Advertiser and Tr: nscript 
upon the fine performance of the Scotch Sym-- 


A 


phony last Saturday evening, we were some- 
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nee could, of course, 

have acold chill sent down their backs at any 
time by means of a morceau from Scharwenka 

or Moszkowski. A cold draught, on the contrary, 
might at least be tempered'to the shorn lambs—_ 
that is to say, the bald heads—of the audience 
witha warm passage from “Orphée aux En fers ;” 
or, if Offenbach would n’t do at the Symphonies 
the Ride from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust. 
(The Listener 
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afraid the 


from the practical basis upon which it was 
started, but if there is no use to agitate for im- 
proved ventilation at Music Hall, we may as 
well get such diversion as we can out of the 
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The Symphony Concert, Mrs. 
| Wyman Soloist. 


At the fifch of the season’s concerts by the | 
Boston Symphony orchestra, in Musie Hall | 
| last evening, a most enjoyable programme | 
was give under the direction of Mr. Arthur | 
Nikiseh, with Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, so- | 


prano, as the soloist. 
Mrs, Wyman has made a number of most 
successful concert appearances in this city in 


former seasons, but upon none of these oc- | 
casions has she given so great satisfaction as | 


in her selections of last evening. She sung, 
as her number with orchestra, the great so- 
prano aria from Gounoa’s “Sappho” and her 
interpretation of its vocal beauties was most 


enjoyable in every way. The phrasing and : 
the delivery of the arla showed rare intelli- | 


eences and dramatic instinct, and the voice of 
the singer met the demands of the com posi- 
tion most happily. The musical quality of 
Mrs. Wyman’s voice was even more promi- 
hently shown in the group of songs with 
| plano accompaniment which made her sec- 
oud contribution tothe programme. These 
were “Regrets” by Delibes, “Bonne Nuit” 
| by Massenet ana “A une Fiancee” by Fer- 
| Pare. all of which provea excellent 


songs and comparative novelties. In her 
Singing of these numbers Mrs. Wyman 
Won a veritable vocal triumph by the urace- 
ful beauty of her delivery ana the good taste 
and tine expression shown in their inter- 
pretation. The Massenet. sony falrly cap- 
tivated the audience, and the sluger Was 
| honored with hearty and prolonged applause 
alter each appearance. Mr. Nikisch added 
xreitly to the enjoyment of the songs by his 
admirable playing of the accompaniments. 
The patrons of these concerts who are 
gaining their first acquaintance With the 
standard symphonies this season are tortu- 
hate, udeed, for Mr. Nikisch leaves little to 
be desired in his reading of such composi- 
tions, and his meu have become so weil uc. 
quainted with his ideas that the playing of 
such works is always attended wilh the best 
results. Scotch musie is having a very 
prominent place in the concert programmes 
of this season, and possibly the symphony of 
the evening, Mendelssoiin’s No. 3, “The 
Scotch,” wus chosen with a view to being in 
the fashion of the day. Whatever causes 
_ Inay have dictated its choice, the pleasure 
given by its hearing was yeueral, and the 
merits of its perfurmance were quickly ap- 
preciated. 
The brilliant characteristics of Dvorak’s 
“Scherzo Capriceioso” were spiendidly 
brvught out inthe pertormance of the evel- 
Ing, and the ‘Ossian’ overture by Gade made 
a notably successful opening number for the 
jvovramme, 
' Next Saturday evening the soloist will be 
Mr. Anton Hexking, ’cello player, and the 
brogaamme will constst of Beethoven’s syin- 
_ phony No.1, in C major, Haydn’s concerto 
| for violoncello, Smetana’s syinphonie poem, 
‘“Vitava,’? and Beethoven's Turkish mareh, 
from ‘Ruins of Athens.” 


characteristics, his works bear the marks of his doef elusive air of 
|, own individuality, as surely ag Mendelssohn’s are | ¢lectively throughout, lends truth to the title, and 


/|/ mon with Mendelssohn, whether they were the sensuous instru 


almost absurdly incongruous, suggesting the | of practical feeling and p 


tived from contemplating 
painting, which, without possessing great strength, 
Ils replete with light, serenity and warm, cheerful! 
color effects. It was finely played. The somber 
| Opening measures forming a kind of introduction 


ie Dyvorak’s Scherzo Capricciso, opus 66. includine 
THE SYMPHONY. as it does in its score the plesolo, English Rare 


Much has been written concerning the similarity | bass clarinet, triangle, harp, big drum and eym- 


of Gade’s compositions to those of Mendelssohn, | b#ls, makes a fase nating concert piece of the 


: opular order; and yet has 
_ However true this may be with regard’ to certain | ROP : yet has character enough to 


deserve a place on a bea mt oy y programme. The 
the first figure that is used so 


ae | pre : keeps the mind and ima ination busy in chasing it 
similarly expressed. That he had traits in com- about; while the ayrenciita waltz theme, with ite 


mentation, must seldom fail to set 
result of cosncidence, or of cultivation, is quite | the hearts of lovers of that dance palpitating with 


“Apparent. There are passages for instance in the | ager anticipation. 


“Ossian” overture, opus 1, which headed the fifth second therne: fo apoeer himself ropeatediy : ca 
; 


Symphony concert last evening, that immediately | parts with it reluctantly, as the broken phrases 


bring to mind the German composer; yet one |; Which are heard softly just before the brilliant 


feels almost in the same space of time that | ¢0da breaks in, indicate. This number, also, was 


: . finely played, the rhythymie Swing of the waltz 
Mendelssohn could not have written them. It Is movement, being — especially captivating; 
easy to see why this work made so Strong an im- | while the bits of solo work for | 


pression as it did at the time of its first perform- oe i . oe, and the cadenza 
° . 7 an y 4 ¢ ‘ 
ances. Its vein of melancholy, its charming tune. | pi ven Were rendered in a manner 


og , _ above reproach. 
fulness, its instrumentation, so full of warmth and Mendelssohn’s symphony, No. 3,in A minor, 


color, make it an exceedingly attractive and | named by himself the “Scotch,” completed the 
promising opus1. Weak spots are not unnaturally po oteume. It received probably the most per- 
liscernibie: and wi they appear. they seor, | Lect reading that was ever heard Of the work in 
"scermibie; and when they appear, they seem Boston, one which thoroughly revealed its wealth 
. passionate expression, | 
thought that the enthusiastic young writer at times and the many beauties of its instrumentation. | 
got frightened at his own boldness, and turned The wonderful artistic skill which Mr. Nikisch | 


‘it delet isplayed in leading his orchestra from one theme 
rom his Inspired course to throw a cop to old | to another, and the exquisite appropriateness of 
Tradition, whose menacing glare threatened him _his elastic beat, showed clearly the feelings and 


| Whenever he paused, as it were, for breath. All j appreciation of a true musician. For instance, 
‘the same, it is productive of much | the moderate tempo with which he took the open- 


oak ing allegro, caused it to blend ina pecularly happy 
enjoyment, giving one pleasure akin to that de- | manner with the preceding andante, and materially 
a charming landscape | heightened the effect of the succeeding animated 
episode; while the leading up to, and rendering 
of the short expressive coda at the close of the 
first part of the allegro rounded out the whole 
._ ; Section with an effectiveness that could not er- | 
were given with appropriate breadth and Stateli- | wige have heen obtained. one | 
ness; the fiery, agitated principal subject came These are only examples of his proceedings | 
out clearly and brilliantly, and the graceful, song throughout the’ entire work, whose harmonious | 
like character of the second theme was made relations he maintained with unerring judgment | 
delightfully apparent. Following the overture from beginning to end The orchestra. too. 
came Mrs. Walter C., Wyman, to whom the Sym- |. > t ti 
’ » LO seemed to meet his every Wish; and whether in 
phony audiences have listened with much pleasure the broadest passages for full orchestra. in the 
several times in past seasons. She first sang an theme of the adagio.. th ant tien 
aria from “Sappho,” b Gounod, and after the scherzo and Geek, staccato work 
é Pppho,” by » and j é required in the scherzo and the finale, the men all 
succeeding orchestral number was heard again in played apparently “for love. It,was indeed a 
three songs, with planoforte accompanment by Mr performance to be remembered . 
Nikisch: **Regrets,” by Delibes, “Bonne Nuit,” 
by Massenet, and ‘‘Anne Fiancee,” by Ferrari. 
Mrs. Wyman’s finely trained and controiled voice, 


With its wide Compass, seemed in better condition | THE TEMPO OF THE SCHERZO, 
than it was at her last a || —_—— 


y,and | 7 the Editor of the Transcript: In reading 

vol | the criticisms in the Advertiser and Transcript 

Aside from | “P°? the fine performance of the Scotch Sym- 

these defects, her solos were exch and all thor- | Phony ast Saturday thine ee an ee 
oughly enjoyable, ‘The aria, with its charming | What sj pty putt eects | pi me OF to the 
‘accompaniment in the wood-wind, muted strings, | Steat rapidity with whic . nd shat yew 
and harp, was finely sustained, and artistically | Played. We donot pretend to now that the 
rendered. It was with the songs, however that | tempo taken was not exactly right, but it 
she won her success of the evening. They formed | seemed that had the warning words—non trop- 
an exceedingly attractive group. The “Good | po—been heeded a trifle more, nothing would 
night,” which displayed her lower voice admir- | have been lost, whereas greater clearness would | 
ably, was happily placed between the other two. have resulted. Whether there is any founda- 
of higher range, and must be considered her most | tion for such an opinion, or whether the matter 
etlective, as it was the most popular number of all. is of no importance whatever, possibly the mu- 


Mr. Nikisch followed her with all possible sym. | ical critic of the Transcri t may enlighten us,- 
pathy and skill; and without doubt, part of the| ~ °° J M, G. BE. 


enthusiastic applause which greeted the conclusion scene 
of this number was intended for him. 


ce enti 


- CURRIER. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. | 


_ The fifth concert, on Saturday evening, drew | 
the usual very large and appreciative audience 
and sent them home delighted with programme 
and performance. These were the selections: 

Gade—Overture, “Echoes from Ossian,” op. 1. 
Gounod—Aria, from ‘‘Sappho.” 
Dvorak—Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 66. 
Songs, with piano: 
Delibes—‘Regrets.” 
Massenet—*‘ Bonne Nuit.” 
| Ferrari—‘‘A une Fiancée.” 
Mendelssohn—Symphony No. 3,in A minor (“Scotch”). 
Soloist, Mrs. Walter C. Wyman. 
There is a certain correspondence, a poetic | 
affinity of style and feeling between that over- 

~ ture and symphony which gave a unity of char- 

acter fo the programme. The bold first work 

| of the young Dane, to be sure, is thoroughly in- 

| dividual and what no other could have written; 
it has the flavor of Norse legendary lore; itis the 

product of a mystically wild imagination, with 
strong national coloring, sad and warlike and 
heroic, with moments of the sweetest tender- 
nessand smiles most womanly revealed ever 
| and anon through the mists of storm and bat- 
| tle; and all this finds rare musical expression 
both in the themes and their development and 
in the graphic instrumentation. And yet you 
are frequently reminded of Mendelssohn, and 
cannot help thinking of the two as kindred | 
spirits attuned toone native keynote. Gade’s 
first creation gave him fame at once; for 
it was decidedly original as it was masterly and 
beautifuland powerfully impressive. The first 
theme, short and bold, which enters with the 
’cellos after afew bars of misty, monotonous 
low chords, continued in long-holding chords 
ofthe divided violins, seems like the burthen of 
an old war song; after a while oboes and clari- 
nets sing it above emphatic full chords, sound- 
ing with measured peremptory reiteration, 
fortissimo, trom the strings and harp, with won- 
derful effect. Then the shrill and piercing trum 
pet tonesring out. Anewand quicker theme 
follows of an agitated character; and again 
another melody more sweet and gentle, of fasci- 
- nating beauty, first in the oboe, then in the vio- 
_ lins with the high flute; then all these elements 
| are interwoven with fine skill, the battle hymn 
' returns, wild sweeps from the harp are heard 
the while; the whole is recapitulated; distant 
_¢c¢allsfrom the horn in distinct relief upon the 
| misty background of faint sustained chords in 
the strings, catch your attention awhile; and 
the whole ends with another strong proclama- 


tion of the first, the war theme, supported by | 
the emphatie chord reiterations of the harp and 


strings. All along gigantic figures seem to 


stalk through the mist; and when the orches- | 


tra swells from soft murmurs to aclimax in 
' that loud, resistless war hymn, you think ofa 
similar effect, that old Vikinger Volkslied in 
the finale of the same Gade’s First Symphony. 
The overture was magnificently rendered; ey- 
ery outline, every color told. 

Following the order of affinity, rather than 
that of the programme, we speak next of the 
Scotch Symphony, which is of a northern 
Tather than a southern spirit (though 
, Mendelssohn is said to have begun the work 
in Italy, revalling his impressions of his 


) chestra 
, Allegro, flowi 
beautiful Andante part of the same melodic, 


tL & 


ous, pensive, : 


stream, was taken at an unusually deliberate 
tempo: but that made the transition seem more 
natural. Again, the finale, Allegro maestoso 
assai, properly a coda to the preceding move- 
ment, was slower than usual. Mr. Nikisch em- 
phasized the maestoso to a degree that hardly 
seemed in keeping with the ‘“We-won’t-go-home- 
till-morning”’ suggestion of the tune of it; yet. 
the tempo once established, it sounded natural 
enough. Generally throughout the symphony 
was unmistakably right in time and accent 
and expression. We once recorded our impres- 
sion of the symphony (that was many years 
ago!) pretty much as follows—we could not do 


| it better now: 


The tirst movement is the most satisfying. 
How deep and tender the feeling of that open- 
ing Andante con moto, in three-four measure! | 
and how charmingly the kindred Allegro melo- | 
dy,un poco agitato,in six-eight, melts from it and 
runs so smoothly, most of the way in octaves 
between first violins and low tones of the clari- 


; net! How it winds in and out among dif- 
' ferent instruments, now quiet and individual, 


now borne along upon the swelling, roaring tide 
of the whole orchestra! How it keeps its sweet 
sad mood, relieved only by one little bit of the 
sunshiny major, all the rest being minor! How 
fondly itrepeats and echoes its own graceful 
turns, and makes itself remote or present! 
Then, after the repeat, what wild, strange, sea- 
shore modulations, the cool, mysterious thrill of 
ocean and the infinite! Then, when again the 
violins and clarinet resume the theme, how feel- 
ingly expressive is that accompanying melody 
of the violoncello! And when again those shud- 
dering modulations occur, how the excitement 
rises to a furious climax and all the strings rush 
up and down the chromatic scale with a tre- 
mendous vehemence: and it all subsides again, 
till only flutes and reeds are left streaming in 
the air, sliding leisurely down tone by tone, and 
leading back into the Andante, which closes as 
it began the movement! 

In the sun-sparkling, dimpled laughter of the 
scherzo, Vivace non troppo, how vividly the 


bright theme leaps from now one and now 


another voice! The instruments seem to speak, | 
as Schumann says, like men. There is a bus- | 
tling, huddling gleesomeness in the accoim- 
paniments, like the little waves that crowd | 
/ up round the spot where the fountain’s 
column falls. In a hushed staccato the 
strings whisper another motive, which is caught 
up by all and developed with fragments of the | 
| laughing theme; and what a pointed allusion | 
there seems to be, at once fond and playful, to a | 
| characteristic trick of Scotch melody, in that | 
emphatic mocking of the cadence of a minor 
| third! The theme floats sportively away into | 
_ the distance,in the violins, against a skyey back- 
| ground of oboe and horn tones, the soul charmed 
away with it in pleased forgetfulness, when | 
with a sudden revulsion of consciousness you ‘ 
are in the minor chord of D (like a great sob, 
escaping you involuntarily), leading with — 
solemn, stately measure and a sound of warning | 
into the Adagioin A, two-four, a most lovely: | 
deep and tender movement, in which the or- | 


| Shaken bits of many-col 


Oh gi eae os 
, bs & : “ 


there is something mysterions and omi 
the march-like harmony by which 
ous flow is interrupted; but 
falls cheerfully and grandly 
if accepting the call of dest 
the sweet, sad dreams of 5 
sweet psalm triumphs, ar 
| quisitely varied and e 
fond renewal. like 


flash of sunshine over the sombre water 

>. . > 6 
the _ Allegro vivacissimo, &@ most dashing 
‘brilliant theme, pausing anon to let a more pen- 


sive melody of reeds be heard; but with rough 


impatient vehemence, the basses break off the 
| episode, and the bacchic frenzy of the move- | sixth of the se 
ment storms itself away again til] its force is | ) 
spent, and the quiet, naive little reed theme | 

gets another chance, and runs fondling and } phonic poem ; 


chatting along in duet between bassoon and 


| oboe, and the strain sinks to sleep as in “The | 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture. We | 


have already alluded to the finale, or coda in 
A-major, which 18 in kindred rhythm and 
melody with the first allegro, but with a bold 
although marked mdestoso, as if of a crowd of 


home after a glorious Commerz. But it is vain 


the Scotch symphony presented as it was last 
Saturday évening! For thatisa Symphony that 


me pepe — among musical disciples of 

The Dvorak Scherzo is “quite another part 
of Speech.” It is wonderfully brilliant catch- 
ing and amusing. -You have seen in some 
old, neglected garden, or even in a siedarn 
flower bed purposely, how sometimes all sorts 


| Mi flowers and vines, in most miscellaneous con- 
abhor run riot, Ovelrunning one another and 
resulting in a most kaleidoscopic luxury of 


beauties and surprises; soin our contemporary 


| music some of the more gifted ones have be- 


| Come 60 au fait in the handling combinj 
| and 
Of instruments that they mbining 


' times to let instrumentation run-riot and sur- 


are tempted some. 


prise you with Sharply contrasted bits and 


| apie iy and ingenious combinations delectable 
| to idle ears merely as a highly 
| Caprice, without enough of inte 


Spiced sensuous 
lligible, persis 

ap sa ade ) ; Sist- 
0 motive to justify the lavish outlay. Such 
i oe are not infrequent in recent 01. 
Hestral concerts, and we have heard none 
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and somewhat Swaggering pomp of movement, | 
7 “ 
German students breaking up and marching off 


to talk of these things. Happy he Who can hear | 
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technical facility—the feat of a light-weight 


‘ musical athlete. 


Of.Mrs. Wyman’s singing of the French aria | 


and song's only good can be said. Particularly | 
as regards the three short songs, beautifully — 
accompanied by Mr. Nikisch; and there again. 
a || par excellence the middle one, the “Good-night” - 
by Massenet. She sang with sympathetic voice 
} 2nd finished style, chastely, simply and with | 
| feeling, and with true dramatic instinct where 
1a | J. 8. D. 
there will be no concert next Saturday. The 
ries will be given Noy. 22, and 
h Beethoven’s 
First Symphony; Smetana’s “Vitava,” a sym- 
Turkish march from Beethoven’s 
Mr. Hekking will pla 


that was required. 
the programme is as follows: 


“Ruins of Athens.” 
concerto for violoncello by Haydn. 


ge MUSIC 


| Fifth Symphony—Mrs. W. 
C. Wyman, Soloist. 


if 


. Gade. Overture, “Ossian.” 


Gounod, ‘Aria, from ‘‘Sappho.” 
Dvorak, Scherzo ‘Capriccioso, Op. 66. 
Songs with piano. 
Delibes, “Regrets.” 
Massenet. ‘Bonne Nuit.” 
) Aer atl. “A une Fiancee.” 
| Mendelssohn, Symphony No.3, in A mi- 
nor (Scotch), 

The readings of both the overture and 
the Symphony were interesting on ac- 
count of the liberties the conductor took 
—musicat liberties they were, by which 
the coniposer gained. The Scherzo 
Capricciogo is a brilliant piece of scoring, 
illustrating, the command of. orchestral 
technique Dvordk has, and the lavish. 
coloring he delights in. It was played 
with great spirit and created much en-. 
thusiasm. | 

, The soloist was Mrs, W. C. Wyman, 
one of the few French-taught artists who 


more brilliant or more tak; ng than this Scherzo sing well, with a tone audible in a large 


parcia ee Certainly every instrument puts in 
and pp of something exceedingly bright | 
al Pole tg » and there are some unusu- 
You vid se like the bass clarinet. 
Hut the say by surprise cach moment. 
mb est analogy is the kaleido- 
» tor there tho ficures formed by the 
| ored glass and stone 
gang clear Symmetrical outline; so in this 
itis cannot deny the presence of some 
©, Some design, notably a waltz tune 


| eae through much of the piece. Only it 
| ios S, ~ a Whole, like a series of wilful acci- 
| S. Ferhaps several] hearings or a reading of 


the score would furni 
a Turnish a key to the dazzlin 
ir bewildering labyrinth. This, too, was 
mirably played, offering the same tempta- 


hall. Mrs. Wyman’s voice is smooth and. 
agreeable, and her vocal] delivery is, in 
most respects, commendable. The rather 
hackneyed scene from Gounod’s first 
opera is well written for the voice, and 
Mrs. Wyman gave it with intelligence. 
Uhe songs, sung to the lovely accompani- 
ment of Mr. Nikisch, were delicious in 
themselves, but too light in character for 
the occasion. There will be no concert 
this week. Next week the Symphony . 
will be Beethoven’s first. A descriptive 
plece by Smetana, entitled “*Vetara,” and 
Beethoven’s Turkish March, wili also be 
heard, Anton Hekking will play Haydn’s 


— 


cello cocerto. 
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will live—nay, long outlive much that is now __ The fifth Symphony programme was: 
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~~. he Si nr pho yt 7 ‘ certs see 
The fifth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Music Hall last night opened with Gade’s noble 
“Ossian” overture, which was given with splendid 
force and color, and impressive breadth of style.) 


nother fine interpretation and performance was 
Deorat’s fiery and inspiriting Scherzo Capriccioso, 
op. 66, a work abundant in melody and glow- 
ingly instrumental. It holds its own admirably on 
a second hearing. The playing of it throughout was 


exceedingly brilliant, and the hearty applause that re- | pa3 


ed it was tairly earned. The concert ended with 
Sieotelesiin’s evan troab and always delightful **Scotch 
symphony.” Mr. Nikisch accorded it a remarkably fine 
reading, save inthe first allegro the opening bars Of 
which he took at a funereal pace that was wholiy unac. 
countable in presence of the composer’s time indication 
Allegro un poco. agitato. The. allegro melted 


into andante and the agitato disappeared wholly. ide 


Many innovations were made in the tempo of this move- 
ment throughout, and to the disadvantage of its flow, a 
somewhat disjointed effect being imparted to itin con 


sequence. The rest of the symphony was faultlessly ‘a 


interpreted. The work ofthe orchestra was up to Ite 
Heat standard. The soloist was Mrs. Walter C 
Wyman, whose first: contribution to the concert |: 


was the well-known air from Gounod’s ‘‘Sappho.” P 4 


The  lovel uality of her well-trained voice 
had here aiavietiold for lis display, and it was delight- 
ful in the hearing. She sang, with admirable phrasing, 1 
and ic a sustained style that did the fullest jus- | 
tice to the music. Later, she sang “Regrets,” | 
by Delibes; “Bonne Nuit,” by Massenet; and 
“A une Fiancée,” by Ferrari, in a thoroughly charm- | j 
ing manner, displaying taste and refined artistic 
sentiment in them all. The Delibes song was taken 

| perhaps a trifle too slow, and dragged in consequence, 
butthe artist’s frank and honest singing made her 
always interesting. She was enthusiastically applauded, 
and was recalled as heartily after both the Gounod aly 
and the group of songs. The programme for the next 
concert is: Symphony No. 1, Beethoven; Concerto 
for Violincello, Haydn (first time); Symphonic Poem, | 
‘‘Vitaca,” Smetana; and Turkish March from "Th 
Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven. Mr.Anton Hekking is 


to be the soloist. 


Mr. Gericke has returned to Vienna at the right 
moment todo some missionary work, if the con- 
clusions of a touring American are valued, who 
says: “Vienna, witha population of 1,000,000 in- 
habitants, knows nothing of popular symphony 
concerts, where the masses could be musically | 
educated and refined. The few attempts ever made | 
in this direction have invariably failed, partly for | 


lack of interest on the part of the public, and t 
worse, because of a strong feeling of jealousy, or |, 


rather enmity, onthe part of the Philharmonics. | 
In view of this, I dare say that in no large city on | 
the Continent are masterpieces of musical litera- 

ture so little known to the public at large as in 
Vienna.” 


The first appearance of Mrs. Arthur Nikisch in | 
America on the concert stage will be made in 
Providence. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will give its second concert in that city this week, 
and Mrs. Nikisch is to be the soloist. The most 
favorable ae $b of her singing have reached this 
country, and the interest in her appearance is in- 
tensified by the position of her husband. Amalie 
Heussner made her debut in opera in her native 
city of Cologne. In 1882 she met Arthur Nikisch, 
and their marriage led her to abandon tue idea of 
a professional life. 
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usic Hall Saturday even- 


. 


concert given at 

, ng was as follows: 

‘Overture—"Ossian”............ i | 

: Aria from“‘Say DM eile Gok se kee. So ap 
rs. W. C. Wyman. 


Scherzo—‘Capriccioso,” OD. 66.<c.a8. 
Songs wi th piano— bp. 66 Dvorak 
“Bonne Nuit”... . °°. 7° 7+ 1, Delibes 


S 8st tte ee see eee os Massonet 
"A une Fiancée’”’ eee eeeeeee- HOrrari 


f Mrs. Wyman. 
Symphony in A minor (Scotch). .Mendelssohn 

They said at Mendelssohn’s death that his 

ld fall upon Niels Gade. It fell 
tpon him, and it stifled him: for his later 
works are but a cheap edition of Mendeissohn- 
jana. Never dia he fulfil the maa prophecies 
of the enthusiasts who saw in “Ossian” and 

the First Symphony the promise of a great 
composer. He was handicapped at the verv 
start, And as Bongrand, the painter in Zola’s 

L’Oeuvre,”’ he must have regretted his first 
work, a masterpiece, for 1t was at once his 
glory and his subsequent confusion. 

Gade, born in a “far land of mist and snow,”’ 
chose for the subject of his first orchestral 
work the poems of Ossian, and today this over- 
ture is of musical interest alone, suggesting 
naught but musical ideas, For who now reads 
of Calmar -or Cuthullin, who recks of 
Duchomar, ‘most gloomy of men’’? “Dusron- 
nal Snorted over the bodies of heroes, and 
Sifadda bathed hig hoof in blood,” and what is 
that tous? But the hatred in which Dr. Jobln- 
son held the young Highland schoolmaster is | 
fresh, preserved in the diary of Boswell, and | 
it has eclipsed forever the translations or 


rT a 
. 


| forgeries of Macpherson. 


| 


One does not wonder at the hopes ex. 


cited by this overt : 


mirable composition 
musical nature the } 
left for time to disel 
gained by any specific 
ingenious contrasis 


: Melodies 
harmonies, ‘ 


notony, but a monot- 
ubject and not dis- | 
ht of the sun in this | 
. 5 summoned to the 
7a006’s spell are v 
se6n groping in dense fog; passion hae lone P 
been forgotten, in the 8Tave; all is unreal, un- P 
substantial. A most poetic overture, Written 
by a rare poet—but a poet of one song. | 
The scherzo by Dvorak, on the contrary, is [ 
full of life and bustle; its Vitality is at times 
brutality. It would seem as though Dvorak 
the Bohemian, when he writes, like 
certain murderers before bloody deeds 
sees all things red. It is an in- 
toxicating work; maddening in rhythm: of | 
contagious fury; but after the debauch is over | 
there is a conviction that the liquor was 
cheap. And cheap much of this music is, in 
spite of its brilliancy, its Startling modula- 
tions, its exciting instrumentation. The 
chief tune is not remarkably original: there 
are many places where stammering takes the | 
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of his dulness approaches genius: he is often — 
vulgar as though his peasant blood would out. 
in music. ) 2 ae 
; The symphony of Mendelssohn was exceed. | 
ingly well played, as were the other orche : 
tral numbers of the programme, 
worthy of praise wasthe playing o | 
which has been calied by Chorley a most com: | 
plete example of national forms turned to 
| musical order. It 1s true that Mr. Nikisch 
| took the opening andante con moto as though 
it were an adagio, and in the coda destroyed | 
the rhythmical sense by giving a simple horn 
passage undue prominence, but these eccen- | 
tricities did not destroy the value of his work, | 
It is also true that he seems to hold the mark | 
piano in aversion, and all dynamic marks are. 
exaggerated by him in the direction of loud. _ 
ness. Mendelsohn once complained of the ten- 
dency of directors to play forte the passages he 
had marked piano, and he suggested that in 
the scores p should be changed to pp and f to 
mf. This plan would hardly commend itself 
| to Mr. Nikisck; for with all his great merits. 
; he loves startling effects and is in fact a freseo— 
painter. 
There are certain musicians and writers 
upon music who claim that the art of singing 
is in its decadence, that it will soon be num- 
bered with the lost arts. This, they say, is due 
to many causes: the impatience and ignoranee 
of beginners who have good voices, but little 
application and great self-conceit; the lack of 
faithful and skilled teachers: the evil influ- 
ence of German singers who nowin this coun- 


. 
“¢ 


| try are admired and imitated: the encourage. 
ment given orehestral concerts and piano 


recitals to the neglect of choral societies and 
concerts of song; and above all to the vocal 
compositions written by so many mod. 
ern composers, which abound in inter. 
vals repugnant, to the voice, and in 
which the voice, the most beautiful of musi- 
cal instruments, is deliverately maltreated 
and subordinated to the accompaniment, They 
hear the German singers in opera and in con- 
cert; they listen to the young singers who 
copy them, and they remember the words of 
Vernon Lee: “Let him or her be effective; 
act with impetuosity, declaim with vehem- 
ence, shriek and yell passionately, if he or 
she have dramatic instinct; or force upper 
tones. or bellow lower ones, or gabble off 
Shapeless roulades, if he or she have strorg 
lungs or a flexible throat: any of these means 
will lead to distinction, and they are quali- 
ties, whether dramatic or vocal, which re- 
quire little tuition and less practice; above 


| all, which entirely dispense with the mere 


knowledge that such a thing as an artof 
singing has ever existed or can ever exist.” 
Now, the singing of Mrs. Wyman shows that 
there are singers who have not yet bowed the 
knee to Baal. Without going into the techni- 
calities of her art, it is enough to say that she 
ig a singer, not a declaimer. Her voice, 
although 1t is not powerful and although it ig 
comparatively devoid of color, is nevertheless — 


Sympathetic and agreeable. She has been ex. 
ceedingly well taught; her tones are pure and 
firm, free from any suspicion of tremoio, or 
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The Symphony Concerts. io" 


The fifth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ag ae 
in Music Hall last night opened with Gade’s noble a the ah 
“Ossian” overture, which was viven with splendid . 
force und color, and impressive breadth of style. 


ne interpretation and performance was é 
Deorat's ‘aay aan” inspiriting Scherzo at pe es st 
op. 66, a work abundant in melody and § Oow-; Vrs 
ingly instrumental. It holds its own admirably on 
a second hearing. The playing of it throughout — 
exceedingly pan aeg and oo - eh een, SOAs Fe. 

8 tairly earned. one ‘ 
Waldslesoies ever fresh and always delightful Mec i 
symphony.” Mr. Nikisch accorded it a remarkab \ - 
reading, save inthe first allegro the opening _ bars 0 
which he took at a funereal pace that was wholiy oe 
countable in presence ot pa nee A red eaten 
oco~ =._ agi tato. ( 

ie acdente "ond the agitato disappeared wholly 
Many innovations were made in the tempo of abe 
ment throughout, and to the disadvantage of its OW, a 
somewhat disjointed effect being imparted ght rte 
sequence. The rest of the symphony was fault et 
interpreted. The work ofthe orchestra was up to i 
best standard. The soloist was Mrs. W alter 
Wyman, whose first contribution to | the gonpsts 
was the well-known air from Gounod’s ‘Sapp os 
The lovely quality of her well-trained the 
had here amplejtiel4 for iis display, and it was del R - 
ful in the neaviug. She sang, with admirable phrasing, 


and in a ante oe. gig geo eieerete | aria by Gounod, and this was given with grea 
tice to the music. L . | 


i nd accuracy o 
by Delibes; “Bonne Nuit,” by Massenet; and. breadth of style, purity of tone a 


a j | t a single artistic effect wa 

“ Fiancée,” by Ferrari, in a thoroughly charm- | no gages ee wate A iad forced, but th: 

eBid ‘ai laying taste and refined’ artistic ndition: was a true.iand artistic.as well a 

ing iment in them all. The Dellbes song was taken Pepe wand interpretation. that. is .too se! 

nea ona trifle too slow, and dragged in consequence, Goin heard. from aipgera on. the concert staxe 

bare rtist’s frank and honest singing made he In the group of songs in French that followe: 
arma luteresting. She was enthusiastically applauded, : 


ras equally happy, and these were perhap: 
and was recalled as heartily after both the Gounor ; alr bags el RB * A eesge  <at AB a! ap 
rs +} win 1@3 
and the group of songs. The programme for a 


S h No. 1, Beethoven: Concerto better rendered than the. aria It. were. . difficu! 
concert is: Symphony No. l, : ¥€ 


: ‘hich of the three, was the most accept 
loli llo, Haydn (first time); Symphonic Poem, | ROY Woes ob the different in style, and com 
“Wikaca,” Smetana, and Turkish March from “The Peng : 


aratively new. . ‘The charming delivery of the 
Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven. Mr. Anton Hekking is he by. Massenets was.a gem in every. way, and 
to be the solcist. 


& 
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dinary pro 
@ piano solo 


Wyinai will not only lt th 

seats but put standing room ata premium, _ 
The concert Saturday evening was by far th 
most enjoyable of the season, and while an: 
yoeal soloist of good reputation would havi 
en an attraction, .Mrs.. Wyman’s singing wa 
4: character that placesit.as one of the event 
of the season thus far in-this city.. It was by n¢ 
means her. first. appearance. here, and tix 
auditors were prepared, and Teasonably, for : 
| performance of excellent merit. Yet it must b: 
| said that her renditions Saturday evening sur 
| prised even her, warmest admirers... Her firs 
| selection was. with the orchestra, the’ Sappho 


Mrs. .\Wyman’s.method was.an. object lesson 
which many artists, could well take. as & Dat. 
¢—— Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, who have been so | tern. Fp YE ce ee Eercanent 98 ins 
journing at the United States Hotel since their arrival | rence Lor ite staan Socks in: & master .of cur 
rom Germany, are now settled, with their two children, | band, and ito ti f that applause..Satur- 
in their winter home at the Curry mansion in Brook. tesy, aus poe none it waa act a saattarar form: 
line, they having hired it while Mrs. Curry, ache? Is ped wae jenonred. all the more appreciated by 
known asa fine musician, is still perfecting her studies rs, Wyman on that account, 


abroad. Between the vocal areraberd, at a“ h Freee 
Mr. Gericke has returned to Vienna at the right ebm ng the, Ossian weertoan’ and. Dvorak’s 
moment to do some missionary work, if the con- FP gai Capriccioso,” two.numbers brilliantly 
clusions of a touring American are valued, who scored and delivered with-an. intensely ise 
siys: “Vienna, with a population of 1,000,000 in- feeling, dt was also..an .excellent., preparation 
habitants, knows nothing of popular symphony 


: Symphony, which 
_ concerts, where the masses could be musically 


for,, Mendelssohn’s.. Scotch 
closed..the concert.. The audience was not 
educated and refined. The few attempts ever made 
in this direction have invariably failed, partly for 


woaried by selections.of a.dull or prosaic Gharad 
ter, however novel or severely. classical su p 
lack of interest on the part of the public, and 
| worse, because of a strong feeling of jealousy, or 


ac 
numbers often are...But1t was able to. apprea 
the hearin of. this beautiful, symphony in.a 
rather enmity, onthe part of the Philharmonics. 

In view of this, I dare say that in no large city on 


spirit of longing for more of the , beautiful har- 
the Continent are masterpieces of musical litera- 


| Based 
Lony that had preceeded it, . nd the audience 
had its reward. .For it was aveionen render 
ture so little known to the public at large as in 
Vienna.” 


: . er ve 
ing of thig masterpiece that. Mr. .Nikisch gave 
to tho hearers, Closing & programme the rarity 

The first appearance of Mrs. Arthur Nikisch in 

America on the concert stage will be made in 


of which made it all the more to be commended. 
Providence. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will give its second concert in that city this week, 
and Mrs. Nikisch is to be the soloist. The most 
favorable reports of her singing have reached this 
country, and the interest in her appearance is in- 
tensified by the position of her husband. Amalie 
Heussner made her debut in opera in her native 
city of Cologne. In 1882 she met Arthur Nikisch, 
and their marriage led her to abandon the idea of 
a professional life. 
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| full of life and bustle; 


| sees 


contagious fury; 
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Path Mia yh a ae ee NRO Oe 
THE FIFTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The programme of the fifth 


concert given at Music Hal] Saturday even- 


ing was as follows: 


Overture—"Ossian”............. se wig 
Arla from *“‘Sappho’’. . . "Seppe ae are 
Mrs. W. ©. Wyman. 


Scherzo—‘‘Capriccioso,” Op. 66.......Dvyorak 


Songs with plano— 
**Regrets”..... ia’ sete 
“Bonne Nuit’’... . 

"A une Fiancée”’ 


ssohn’s death that his 
mantie would fal] upon Niels Gade, It fel) 
and it stifled him: for his later 
works are but a cheap edition of Mendelssohn- 
jana. Never dia he fulfil the mad prophecies 
and 
promise of a great 
He was handicapped at the verv 
Start. Andas Bongrand, the painter in Zola’s 
regretted his first 
for 1t was at once his 


upon him, 


of the enthusiasts who saw in “Ossian” 
the First Symphony the 
com poser, 


“L’Oeuvre,” he m ust have 
work, a masterpiece, 
glory and his subsequent confusion. 

Gade, 
Chose for the 


ture is of 
naught but musical ideas. 
of Calmar or Cuthullin. 
Duchomar, ‘‘most gloomy of men’’? 
nal snorted over the bodies 


that to us? 


fresh, preserved in the diary of 
it has eclipsed forever the 
forgeries of Macpherson. 

One does not wonder at the hopes ex- 
cited by this overture of Gade. It is an ad. 
mirable composition, the work of a man of 
musical nature the limitations of which were 
left for time to disclose. The effects are not 
gained by any specific beauty of melody or by 
Ingenious contrasis of color. Melodies, 

instrumentation, all 


Boswell, and 


sensé of the eolor 
10tony, but a monot- 
ubject and not dis - 


ht of the sun in this | 


; 5 summoned to the 
Shock of battle by Gade’s spel] are vacuely 
seen groping in dense fog; passion has long 
been forgotter, in the grave; all is unreal, un- 
substantial. A most poetic overture, Written 
by a rare poet—but a poet of one song, 

The scherzo by Dvorak, on the contrary, is 
its vitality is at times 
scem as though Dvorak. 
when he Writes, like 
certain murderers before bloody deeds, 

all = thing: red. It is an ip. 
toxicating work: maddening in rhythm: of 
but after the debauch is over 
& conviction that the liquor was 


brutality. It would 
the Bohemian, 


there is 


cheap. And cneap much of this music is, in 


spite of its brilliancy, its Startling modula- 
tions, its exciting instrumentation. The 
chief tune is not remarkably original; there 


are Many places where stammering takes the 


Symphony 0! his dulness ( 
.. | Vulgar as though his peasant blood would out | 


te seeeeeees Delibes 
ts eeeee es Massonet, 
-+++Herrari | 


born in a “far land of mist and snow,’’ 
Subject of his first orchestral 
work the poems of Ossian, and today this over- 
musical interest alone, suggesting 
For who now reads 
who recks of 
*Dusron- 
of heroes. and 
Sifadda bathed his hoof in blood,” and what is | 
But the hatred in which Dr. John. | 
son held the young Highland schoolmaster is | 


translations or 


»| Place of speech, and théte ismach unineanine. 
Dvorak is 2 most unequal 
, composer; he is often dull, and the intensity 
approaches genius; he is 


in music. 


often ~ 


| The symphony of Mendelssohn was exceed. 


ingly well played, as 
tral numbers of the programme. Particularly 
worthy of praise was the playing of the scherzo 
which has been called by Chorley a most com- 
plete example of national forms turned to 
musical order. It is true that Mr. Nikisch 
| took the opening andante con moto as though 
it were an adagio, and in the coda destroyed 


| passage undue prominence, but these eccen- 

 tricities did not destroy the value of his work. 
It is also true that he seems to hold the mark 
piano in aversion, and al] dynamic marks are 

_©xXaggerated by him in the direction of loud- 

‘ness. Mendelsohn once complained of the ten- 
dency of directors to play forte the passages he 
had marked piano, and he Suggested that in 
the scores » should be changed to pp and f to 

| mf. This plan would hardly commend itself 

to Mr. Nikisck; for with all his great merits 
he loves startling effects and is in fact a freseo 
painter, 

There are certain musicians and writers 
upon music who claim that the art of singing 
isin its decadence, that it will soon be num- 
bered with the lost arts. Thus, they say, is due 
to many causes: the impatience and ignorance 
of beginners who have good voices, but little 
application and great self-conceit; the lack of 
faithful and skilled teachers: the evil influ- 

| ence of German singers who now in this coun- 
| try are admired and imitated: ihe encourage- 
[| ment given orehestral concerts and piano 
| recitals to the neglect of choral societies and 
| concerts of song; and above all to the vocal 
{ compositions written by so many mod- 
| ern composers, which abound in_ inter. 
| vals repugnant to the voice, and in 
| which the voice, the most beautiful of musi- 
cal instruments, is deliverately maltreated 
| and subordinated to the accompaniment, They 
hear the German singers in opera and in con- 
_ Cert; they listen to the young singers who 
cOpy them, and they remember the words of 
Vernon Lee: “Let him or her he effective; 
act with impetuosity, declaim with vehem- 
ence, shriek and yell passionately, if he or 
she haye dramatic instinet; or force upper 
) tones. or bellow lower ones, or gabble off 
Shapeless roulades, if he or she have strong 
' lungs or a flexible throat; any of these means 
|’ will lead to distinction. and they are quali- 
F ties, whether dramatic or vocal, which re- 
quire little tuition and less practice; above 
all, which entirely dispense with the mere 
{i knewledge that such a thing as an artof 
| singing has ever existed or can ever exist.” 
| Now, the singing of Mrs, Wyman shows that 
_ there are singers who have not yet bowed the 
knee to Baal. Without going into the techni- 
| Calities of her art, it is enough to say that she 
ig a singer, not a declaimer. Her voice, 
although 1t is not powerful and although it is 


comparatively devoid of color, is nevertheless os 


Sympathetic and agreeable. She has been ex. 
ceedinglv well taught; her tones are pure and 
firm, free from any suspicion of tremoio, or 


were the other orches- | 


the rhythmical sense by giving a simple horn 


: 
] 
| 
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ily drinking in Beethoven, while 


fy ° piowts of heard until the final shriek. The applause vorkmien gteédilv d 
eo Music. Temrn® | which was given was hearty, long-continued and it was plain that the adel, tion of the ‘gentle- 


the exhibition’ of facility in execution. ee ee a 
irasing showed a highly developed mu- EVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

f ate rd i the self-control v hich stamps | a ’ | And yet many in that audience and in the barn as much “ the | dream of a pupil of the 

ie artist. She did not force hervoice, she, The manner in which songs were sung and ap- same theater, had not long ago applauded ag cole polytechnique.’ An Opera does not ask to | 


‘did not shriek that she might compel admi- plauded at concerts given last Sunday gives rise | heartily the excellent singing of Mr. George J be understood, it asks to be felt. . . - Now 


ratic n. She knows the power of artful sim- to serious reflection. Parker, an altist beyond reproach in the skilful 80 far as musizis concerned, there ig no necessity 


| 
itv. phrase devoid of meaun- ; 
ital ieee a Mamléintuse it with o * * * * use of his voice. of thought, and thatis in itself delightful. It igs 


ing t 80 pleasant with a head free from exertion. to 
foreizn meaning; and she was content to wait At the Symphony Concert Mrs. Walter C. ". 7 =e i . give one’s self up to ami 

for a climax, "AS simple and charming in her Wyman sang an aria from Gounod’s ‘‘Sappho”’; At Music Hall last Sunday evening Campanini of mag teg Weis ib pete hen The 
igh 


~~ 


: in ‘i y of sustained tones than scnleigd lke ne oa | spontaneous, men’ present was forced. The dream of a boot- | 


maker who listens to the Symphony in A | 


“ging rance upon th o tages 6 ” 
i aie ae ha ve ae Glente cath our | “Regrets by Delibes; ‘‘Good night” by Mas- Sang. Whether it was due to the cutting away brain is t. one joys in his own flesh, and 
‘effort, withont affectation. Certain man-} senet; and ‘‘To a betrothed”’ by Ferrari. The of a tumor which had grown in his throat, or , sensuality takes control.” It should not be for- | 
‘Rersms, which when she sang here in| well known aria is pathetic to the last degree; whether it was owing to a long rest, the fact re-| gotten, however, that in Paris Brahms is but 
March were unpleasant, have disappeared ; nor | the songs are melodious, skilfully written for the | mains that Campanini was in excellent voice. | little played. ; 
last posarday ps iieege: tay miley "Sgapphor” the singer, while the accompaniments beautiful in And who to-day in this country can compare with IR, HOMES, CNN 
Meera for which Aupier wrote the libretto themselves do not disturb but rather set in relief him? Leaving out of the question the magic Is there truth in this whim 
and ir which a political conspiracy took the | the voice. Now Mrs. Wyman is not a great charm of his voice, which is at once luscious and people here, half lulled to 
Mlace of a ballet, she might possibly nave} singer in the common meaning of the word. manly, what singer now before the public is petty annoy: 
‘Shown more fire and passion; but the three | Her yoice is not powerful, and when she sings more a master of the noble He is , 
ongs were sung with tender feeling. To these | there is a suspicion that she chooses songs which the epitome ofthe wisdom o And | 
‘three on: im iP. Nikisch: played an excellent lie for the most part outside of gan» of - 
saccompa : natural voice; so that the voice being constantly 
"her ext Saturday even- ; : : 

and the programme is as follows: Beetho- years she will not lose in part the control of her | In purity of intonation, 

First Symphony; Smetana’s “Vitava,’’a| lowertones. Butshe is beyond doubt and with- | appreciation of delicate effects, in artistic subor. 


22.0 the stage, 
nal algae ert ; ductor rat 
‘Aymphonic poem, and Beethoven’s Turkish | out all peradventure a most admirable artist, dination of one to another, the singing of this 
Ma cH, from’ “Ruins of anaes Pe Gens peated and her singing is to be most heartily praised ; | | quartet was most excellent. The sean alto 
Sika ee ComCertO Lor vio ag ge ~~ for in it natural taste and cunning art join in | who sang the solo part of the famous negro- 
b, ce eee | friendly rivalry. Her voice is sympathetic; her | minstrel melody, has a voice which haunts. Ag 
% Tb neert. of the Boston Symphony nergen - ry ate tetera, gy He wn pe . y ae Ro ig coe sh agteee rot i <a 
— Lhe concert. cal sentences, i artoly, tree Of all human association, disembod- | 
orchestra, last Saturday, was thoroughly | from exaggeration. There is none of that cheap fed; a voice which in &@ moonless night might m in applaud. | 
enjoyable, although no musical novelty | and spasmodic delivery which passes to-day for come to the ears of one who wandering from his individual- 
oo fered. Gade’s “Ossian” overture, | true expression. She has none of the vulgar his path treads upon some long-forgotten ‘grave. heater Or cot- 
ae SAclesolti's “Scotch” symphony and tricks which too often win ee even at One ai? ie mere Pl een temas e r : 
Me : b concerts. When she wishes to sing , m or her who is 
Dyorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso were the | te pry fhe not find it necessary to scream; The applause which was given Campanini and hot in the fashion. Or is the state of affairs 
instrumental numbers. The soloist was nor does she fall from the pitch the moment she rd ger si meee yet was hearty, long-con- Far to due to the demoralizing in- 
Mrs. W.C. Wyman, contralto, who sang | essays a piano. Whén she sang here in the Pp and spontaneous. Now many in the eg et oe a Imported from Europe after 
‘an aria from Gounod’s “Sappho” and a) spring the nasal quality of some of her tones aot ee ee ee same place had given noisy | they have there outlived their usefulness; and 
pe f French songs, the latter to the | displeased; her attack of upper tones was not exhibitions of delight when not long ago Miss | hearing them, though at first they shock the ear | 
group 0 ‘ animent of Mr. free from the charge of “scooping”; and she Pauline Hall screamed and Miss Manola allowed | 8nd offend the judgment, a taste 1s acquired and | 
xcellent piano i gd er ia: was cold. The Mrs. Wyman who sang Saturday | herself to be seen and heard. finally they are retished, as is the case with 
IN h. Mrs. Wyman 8 a £00 ane’ 3 seemed to be a different woman; perhaps the * * e e * Olives and tobacco. And s0 corrupt stand- 
with a voice of pleasant quality. Pe change was in herself, perhaps the difference So it wuuld seem that at. both Symphony and ards are introduced, and evil examples are held 
not dramatic, though by no means was dueto the selections. However this may Fopular concerts the majority of the audience is | @P for adoration and imitation. | 
inexpressive ; but the songs were decidedly be, last Saturday she delighted both musicians leased equally with good singing and bad sing- : pith atte con Sten A. | 
best done The playing of Dvorak’s; and amateurs. The pleasure derived from; & ng, and its applause, like the rain, falle upon| But whether a singer sings well or badly is not 
bai 6 Ca riccioso” was about the best . hearing her would be intensified in a peeves | the just and the unjust. Nor does it matter in | 4 question of fashion or taste; it is a question of 
| “Scher TZ a. ik wenheetee vet tt all, but even in Music Hall she was hear i the slightest degree whether the audience be at | fact. 
piece of work o yet. without apparent effort on her part, I'he ap- the Boston Theater Sunday night or at Music ™ . ° ° 
ved great applause. plause which was given was hearty, long-contin- Hall Saturday evening; in each case we observe Let us go back to Mrs. Wyman. She is 


- Next week the orchestra will be away, joed and spontaneous. the same phenomena; false intonation, scream- | to be praised and thanked i ee 


n that she san 
‘and there will be no symphony concert. aca ee ee ee ae | ne rich pd phrasing, these do not offend; on which were songs. The aria chosen was trom 
In other directions the week will be a busy Now this same audience which appar- oe 2 s none pure omelet and the display ‘Sappho,’ an opera for which Augier wrote the 
‘one; twonew series of chamber-concerts ently appreciated Mrs. Wyman was not long ago ty ‘3 ‘ ors ae auded and by the very libretto and Gounod the music. It was first 
will be inaugurated, by the Mason and Yoused'to a high pitch o: enthusiasm by the | This is true at cece ee orthy and the guilty.! brought out at the Opéra in Paris in 1851, and 


‘Hamlin ‘Company and the New England wretched work of Mr. Theodore Reichmann. bet nine | ofan ‘sand operas. Traly a | - ory Viardot took the title-role. The aria is 
Conseryatory Chamber Music Club, and | aa Pee Be ey * @ e-g' @ eminehive. Set Rov dinehet tt ths apie en “id 
Conse | ) niment. 
The Cecilia will give a first performance Sunday evening at the concert given at the It may be that audiences in this city resemble Everywhere is the voice predominant. The 
‘here of Massenet’s ‘‘Mary Magdalen” ,with | poston Theater by the Boston Philharmonic Or- the French provincials who, according to Zola, singer is accompanied, not crushed. And so 
an admirable list of soloists. Cyn wlh, chestra Miss Camille Darville sang a common when they goto Paris prefer the opera to the With the group of exquisite songs, for the com- 
uote song written by Mr. Kerker. Her voice pe: theater; why this is so, let Zola tell. ‘Literature ‘posers when they wrote them respected the singer 
Ba ea Sane erence uneven and brazen; her singing was destitute ot demands a cultivation of the intellect, a degree and did not write pianoforte pieces with a voice 

refinement. She screamed her upper sa } of intelligence, to be thoroughly enjoyed; but, Obligato. The simpler and more melodious a 

she gasped her lower ones. She = v if one has only a ‘temperament’ he can derive the song is, the greater opportunity is given the 

sense of rhythm, she was careless in enunciat a |Keenest pleasures from music. I admit, of singer for theemployment of all the resources ut 

To direct the orchestral accompaniment, Mr. -fourse, that there is such a thing as the educa- his command. When a song is merely a collec. 

Selli Simonson was borrowed from Mr. Aronson’s tion of the ear, I believe that no one can pene- ; tion of recitatives, and the thick accompaniment 

Casino company. He is an athletic Soaductos trate into the works of great masters without an‘ taxes the strength of the pianoforte player, dec- 

of remarkable staying power, and in yee < extreme refinement of sensation. Nevertheless !amation takes the place of singing, and then we 

rude exercise he appears as fresh at the end oF we are purely in the kingdom of the senses, the too often hear the false intonation and attendant 

his task as at the beginning. At his lenpestons intellect need not be present. Andso I remem. ¢Vils which make up the aesthetic caterwauliug 

call in the impassioned measures of the song the ber having studied at the popular concerts of @dmired by many. 
strings scraped, the brass blared and the drums Pasdeloup Alsatian tailors and boot-makers, and * 


. * *# 
were madly beaten; and Miss Darville was not 





heard until the final shriek. The applause | workmen greedily drinking in Beethoven, while 
which was given was hearty, long-continued and it was plain that the admiration of the ‘gentle- 
spontaneous, men’ present was forced. The dream of a boot- | 
« ~ * * * mp who gra to the Symphony in A is 

And yet many in that audience and in the a ow reacn Be t , dream of a pupil of the | 
same theater, had not long ago applauded as | Ecole polytechnique.’ An Opera does not ask to | 


© aaa 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


| 
e The manner in which songs were sung and ap- | 


‘the artist. She did not force her voice, she . 


ae ogee Me a 


did notshriek that she might compel admi- | 
‘Tation. She knows the power of artful sim- 
licitv. Never was a phrase devoid of mean- 
ing italicized that she might infuse it with a 
foreign meaning; and she was content to wait 
fora climax, As simple and charming in her 
singing as iv her appearance upon the 
Stage, she gained her effects without 
effort, withont affectation. Certain manp- 
nerisms, which when she sang here iu 
March were unpleasant, have disappeared ; nor 
last Saturday evening could she be accused of 
coldness. In the aria from “Sappho,” the 
‘opera for which Augier wrote the libretto. 
‘andin which a political conspiracy took the 
place of a ballet, she might possibly have 
Shown more fire and passion; but the three 
songs were sung with tender feeling. ‘To these 
three songs Mr. Nikisch plaved an excellent 
accompaniment. 
Phere will be noconcert next Saturday even- 
ing. ‘The sixth of the series will be given Nov, 
22, and the programme is as follows a Beetho- 
ven’s First Symphony; Smetana’s “‘Vitava,”’ a 
Symphonic poem, and Beethoven’s Turkish 
March, from “Ruins of Athens.” Mr. Hekking 
will play a concerto for violoncello OF aaa, 
~ HILIP HALE, 


a er nee ee 


The concert of the Boston Symphony 


orchestra, last Saturday, was thoroughly 
enjoyable, 

was offered. 
'Mendelssoln’s 


although no musical novelty 
Gade’s ‘‘Ossian” overture, 
“Scotch” symphony and 


Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso were the 


‘instrumental numbers. 


The soloist was 


Mrs. W. C. Wyman, contralto, who sang 


| 


an aria from Gounod’s “Sappho” and a 


roup of French songs, the latter to the | 
Eecallent piano accompaniment of Mr. 
Nikisch. Mrs. Wyman is a good singer 
witha voice of pleasant quality. She is 


not dramatic, though by no means 
inexpressive; but the songs were decidedly 
best done. The playing of Dvorak’s- 
‘‘Scherzo Capriccioso” was about the best 
piece of work the orchestra yet. It 
ed great applause. 
rortext eek the orchestra will be away, 
and there will be no symphony concert. 
In other directions the week will be a busy 
one; twonew series of chamber-concerts 
will be inaugurated, by the Mason and 
Hamlin Company and the New England 
Conseryatory Chamber Music Club, and > 


here of Massenet’s ‘‘Mary Magdalen” , with 


an admirable list of soloists. ¢...... 4 


The Cecilia will give a first performance | 


| 


plauded at concerts given last Sunday gives rise 
to serious reflection. 
= «@ & «© 


At the Symphony Concert Mrs. Walter C, 
Wyman sang an aria from Gounod’s ‘Sappho ; 
‘*Regrets”’ by Delibes; ‘*Good night’ by Mas- 
senet; and ‘**Io a betrothed’’ by Ferrari. The 
well known aria is pathetic to the last degree; 
the songs are melodious, skilfully written for the 
singer, while the accompaniments beautiful in 
themselves do not disturb but rather set in relief | 
the voice. Now Mrs. Wyman is not a great. 
singer in the common meaning of the word. | 
Her yoice is not powerful, and when she sings 
there is a suspicion that she chooses songs which 
lie for the most part outside of the range of her 
natural voice; so that the voice being constantly 
forced upward, it is a question whether ina few 
years she will not lose in part the control of her | 
lower tones. Butshe is beyond doubt and with- | 
out all peradventure a most admirable artist, 
and her singing is to be most heartily praised; ! 
for in it natural taste and cunning art join in| 
friendly rivalry. Her voice is sympathetic; her | 
phrasing, in other words her balancing of mus. | 
ical sentences, her musical punctuation is free | 
from exaggeration. ‘There is none of that cheap | 
and spasmodic delivery which passes to-day for | 
true expression. She has none of the vulgar | 
tricks which too often win applause even at | 
Symphony concerts. When she wishes to sing | 
forte she does not find it necessary to scream; | 
nor does she fall from the pitch the moment she 
essays & prano. When she sang here in the 
spring the nasal quality of some of her tones | 
displeased; her attack of upper tones was not | 
free from the charge of ‘‘scooping’’; and she 
was cold. The Mrs. Wymanwho sang Saturday 
seemed to be a different woman; perhaps the 
change was in herself, perhaps the difference 
was due to the selections. fMowever this may | 
be, last Saturday she delighted both musicians | 
and amateurs. The pleasure derived from 
hearing her would be intensified in a ag vee 
hall, but even in Music Hall she was hear 
without apparent effort on her part, I'he ap- 
plause which was given was hearty, long-contin- 
ued and spontaneous. 

* * me * * 


ow this same audience which appar- 
i appreciated Mrs. Wyman was not long ago 
roused to a high pitch o: enthusiasm by the 
vretched work of Mr. ‘Theodore Reichmann. 
” ~ ~ cad * 


| 
Sunday evening at the concert given at the 


i ic Or- 
on Theater by the Boston Philharmonic 
> era Miss Camille Darville sang a a 
song written by Mr. Kerker. Her voice oa 
uneven and brazen; her singing was destitute ne 
refinement. She screamed her upper Hed 
she gasped her lower oues. She bya 
sense of rhythm, she was Careless in enuncia ae 
To direct the orchestral accompaniment, , 
Selli Simonson was borrowed from Mr. ena 
Casino company. He is an athletic conduc 


of remarkable staying power, and in spite of | 


f 
rude exercise he appears as fresh at the end o 

his task as at the besinnibe. At his ee 
call in the impassioned measures of the oy: “ 
strings scraped, the brass blared and the ig 
were madly beaten; and Miss Darville was 


heartily the excellent singing of Mr. George J 


Parker, an artist beyond reproach in _the skilful 


use of his voice. 
* * * ca % 


- Sang. Whether it was due to the cutting away 


of atumor which had grown in his throat, or , sensuality takes contro].”’ It should not be for- ; 

whether it was owing toa long rest, the fact re-. gotten, however, that in Paris Brahms is but 
| little played. 
* 


mains that Campanini was in excellent voice. 
And who to-day in this country can compare with 
him? Leaving out of the question the magic 
charm of his voice, which is at once luscious and 
manly, what singer now before the public is 
more a master of the noble art of song? He is 
the epitome of the wisdom of the Italians. And 
at the same concert the Ladies’ Schubert Quartet 
sang besides other numbers simple arrangements 
of ‘‘The Blue Bells of Scotland” and ‘*Massa’s 
in tbe Cold Ground.” In purity of intonation, 
appreciation of delicate effects, in artistic subor- 
dination of one to another, the Singing of this 
quartet was most excellent. The second alto, 
who sang the solo part of the famous negro- 
minstrel melody, has a voice which haunts. As 
employed by her in that solo, it seemed un- 
earthly, free of all human association, disembod- 
led; a voice which in a moonless night might 
come to the ears of one who wandering from 
his path treads upon some long-forgotten ‘grave. 
a * * ” a 


The applause which was given Campanini and 
the Schubert Quartet was hearty, long-con- 
tinued and spontaneous. Now many in the 
audience and in the same place had given noisy 
exhibitions of delight when not long ago Miss 
Pauline Hall screamed and Miss Manola allowed 
herself to be seen and heard. 

* * * 
So it would seem that at both Symphony and 
Popular concerts the majority of the audience is 
leased equally with good singing and bad sing- 
ng, and its applause, like the rain, falls upon 
the just and the unjust. Nor does it matter in 
the slightest degree whether the audience be at 
the Boston Theater Sunday night or at Music 
Hall Saturday evening; in each case we observe 


the same phenomena; false intonation, scream-_| 


ing, slovenly phrasing, these do not Offend; on 
the other hand pure intonation and the display 
of vocal skill are applauded and by the very 


people who cheer the unworthy and the guilty. 
This is true of concerts and operas. Truly a- 


Strange state of affairs. 


. * - * * 
It may be that audiences in this city resemble 
the French provincials who, according to Zola, 


when they goto Paris prefer the opera to the. 


theater; why this is 80, let Zola tell. ‘Literature 
demands a cultivation of the intellect, a degree 


, be understood, it asks to be felt. 
80 far as musizis concerned, there is no necessit 


os». . ee 


of thought, and thatis in itself delightful. It is 
80 pleasant with a head free from exertion to 
 8lve one’s self up to amiable digestion in a bath 
At Music Hall last Sunday evening Campanini of melody. Here ig perfect happiness. The 


brain is light. one joys in his own flesh, and 


™ * « * 


Is there truth in this whim of Zola, and do the 
people here, half lulled to Sleep, forgetting the 
petty annoyances of the day, the mean drudgery 
of life, feel truly thankful to 
female, good, bad or indifferent ? Perhaps at 
the Symphony concerts the audience has such 
childlike faith in the mananement that it feels 


secure in applauding any singer who steps upon > 


the stage, trusting the indorsement of the con- 
ductor rather than the ear and heart. And sy 


Mrs. Steinbach-Jahns and Mr. Reichmann re- | 


ceive the same applause as Miss Franklin and 
Mrs. Wyman. A few resolute souls who are 
bent upon the Germanization of music in this 


city, scattered here and there in an audience can | 
generally induce others to join them in applaud. 


ing, for the hearer too often leaves his individual- 
ity in the street when he enters a theater or con- 
cert hall. Then, there is a fashion in music as 


| in all things else, and woe to him or her who is 


not in the fashion. Or is the state of affairs 
above referred to due to the demoralizing in- 
fluence of singers imported from Europe after 
they have there outlived their usefulness; and 
hearing them, though at first they shock the ear 
and offend the judgment, a taste is acquired and 
nally they are relished, as is the case with 
Olives and 
ards are introduced, and evil examples are held 
up for adoration and imltation. 


| * * * * ” 
But whether a singer sings well or badly is not 
& question of fashion or taste; it is a question of 
fact. 
* a * ~ ~ 


Let us go back to Mrs. Wyman. She is again 
to be praised and thanked in that she sang songs 
which were songs. The aria chosen was from 
‘Sappho,’ an opera for which Augier wrote the 
libretto and Gounod the music. It was first | 
brought out at the Opéra in Paris in 1851, and | 
Pauline Viardot took the title-role. The aria is | 


,fall of regret, of despairing passion; and how! 


effective, yet how discreet is the accompaniment. 
Everywhere is the voice predominant. The 
singer is accompanied, not crushed. And so 
with the group of exquisite songs, for the com- 
posers when they wrote them respected the singer 
and did not write pianoforte pieces with a voice 


of intelligence, to be thoroughly enjoyed; but , obligato. The simpler and more melodious a 
if one has only a ‘temperament’ he can derive the 80ng is, the greater opportunity is given the 


keenest pleasures from music. I admit, of 
course, that there is such a thing as the educa- 
tion of the ear, I believe that no one can pene- 


extreme refinement of sensation. Nevertheless 
We are purely in the kingdom of the senses, the 
Intellect need not be present. And so I remem- 
ber having studied at the popular concerts of 


| Pasdeloup Alsatian tailors and boot-makers, and 


trate into the works of great masters without an | 


Singer for the employment of all the resources ut 
his command. When a song is merely a collec. 
tion of recitatives, and the thick accompaniment 
taxes the strength of the pianoforte player, dec- 
lamation takes the place of singing, and then we 
too often hear the faJse intonation and attendant 
evils which make up the aesthetic caterwauliug 
admired by many. | 
cy + - © * 


tobacco. And so corrupt stand-. 


any singer, male or | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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The orchestral numbers of the Symphony pro- 
gram of last Saturday were Gade’s Overture 
“Ossian”; ‘*Dvorak’s Scherzo Capriccioso ;”’ and 
~Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch Symphony.” Although 
exceptions could be taken with justice to the rul- 
ings of Mr. Nikisch upon the Symphony, the 
playing of =e ora wae exce ay eo be- B 
ginning to end. e selections were familiar to | | | ‘ 
the audience, and they require no extended com- | oston Mus tc H all. 
ment. It was an extremely interesting concert, | | 
and it was of rational length. 
a * * * a 


Mr. Listemann, the director of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, is as a rule very’ fortunate | Ze 
in the programs which he arranges for the | | SEASON 1890-91. 
Sunday evening concerts at the Boston Theater. | 
At the last concert the orchestra played for the 
first time inthis city the First Rhapsodie by An- 
-dreas Hallén, the Swedish composer. I isa very 
| peculiar and fascinating composition both in the 
ideas and in the expression of them. At this | 
same concert Mr. Van Veachton Rogers played | 
a solo for the harp by Alvars, and Messrs. Giese, | 
Sailer and Corell played a fantasia from ‘*Wil-. 
liam Tell” for three ’cellos. 
| PHILIP HALE. 


IX. CONCERYE 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER “OTH, AT 8, P.M 


PROGRAMME. 


BRAHMS. ACADEMIC OVERTURE. 


ARIA. 


RICH’D HEUBERGER. VARIATIONS ona THEME by SCHUBERT. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


SONGS witn PIANO. 


MOZART. 


SOLOIST: 


MISS EMMA THURSBY. 
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POEM, “Vitava.”’ 


(Iirst time in Boston. ) 


WiOO-O 1. 
‘*Oberon.’’ 


1 
j 


SY MPITONIC 


lO for VioLONCELLO. 


Allegro molto e vivace. 
>’ 
¥ 


KI 
Allegro. Adagio.—Rondo., 


PROGRAMME. 


Andante cantabile con moto. Minuet... 


Adagio molto; Allegro con brio... 
gr 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in C major, 
(First time in Boston.) 


Adagio; 


CON( 
OVERTURE 


YI. CONG 


SEASON 
SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 


SYMPHONY 
MR. ANTON HEKKING. 


Boston Music Hall. 


N. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
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SIXTH SYMPHONY CONORRT. 


The programme of the sixth Symphony 


concert given at Music Hall 
ing was as follows: 


Symphony No, 1, nC major...... 
Concerto for violoncello in D......... 
First time in Boston.) 
Mr. Anton Hekking. 
Symphonic Poem—"Vitava”...,....Smetana 
(irst time in Boston.) 
Overture—"Oberon”’ »» Weber 


Certain writers upon music have been vexed 
by the simplicity of Beethoven’s first sym- 
phony and have rejected it as unworthy of 
Beethoven and a Concert audience; althouch 
they have spoken of “innovations,” ag the 
character of the Introduction, the Minuot, and 
the use of clarinets throughout the symphony, 
As far as the Clarinets are concerned, Mozart 
had employed them inall the movements of 
the E flat major Symphony of 1788, and had 
introduced them in two of the three move. 
ments of the symphony Written for the ‘Won- 
cert spirituel” of Paris in And nearly 
thirty years before this latter date Rameau 
had used them in a “pastorale heroique”’ com. 
posed in honor of the birth of the Duke of 
| Bourgogne, where, by the Way, cannon in the 
score appear to be fired upon the first boat of 
the measure. 

50, too, directors of orchestras h 
| contented with the Symphony as itis written, 
| and they have tried by foreed readings to 
modernize it; for projects for extracting sun- 
beams out of cucumbers are not confined to 
the grand academy of Lagado, And yet the 
Syinphony will always remain a Charming 
WOrK with trivia] Paussayes, not to be compared 
a3 a whole with the three great symoplionies of 
Mozart or the latter symphonies of tlaydn, 
[t is @ pleasure to State that Mr. Nikisch led it 
in & straightforward, honest, manner, without 
vaprice or affectation. 

Friedrich Smetana Wrote Operas with texts 
inthe Bohemian language tor the National 
Theatre of Prague; Symphonic poems, over- 
/ tures and other orchestral pieces such as a 
“Solemn March” for the 300th anniversary of 
the birth of Shakspere; chamber music of 
Which the string quartette in Ky minor is a 
favorable example, and musie for the piano- 
forte. Tho extract from the Symphonie 
Poem, “My Fatherland,” which was played 
baturday evening, jg called “Vitava” (the 
| Moldau). Each section of the Symphonic 
Poem has a “dedication” written by the com- 
poser. The one prefixed to "Vitava” describes 
(ne rise and course of a river, It flows through 
forests filled with hunters, and, passing 
| through meadows, encounters weddings 
and “sylvan and water nymphs who dis- 
_ port themselves by moonshine on its glistening 
waters, in which are mirrored towers and 
Castles as witnesses of the departed glory of 


Chivalry and martial fame.” The stream "rolls 
Inajestically to Prague. and disappears in the 
distance from the composer’s vision.” Sme- 
tana’s purpose, then, was tu happily combine 
lopography and music, to present the hearer 
With a “Musical Treatise Upon Bohemian 
Irrigation.” ‘To do this, and at the same time 
introduce at proper intervals hunters and 
Sylvan nymphs, would have irked a genius, 
Smetana was only a man of talent who wrote 
respectable music and taught Dvorak. 


Saturday even- 


Becthoven 
Haydn 


778. 


ave not been 


| 
: 


| Beethoven’s symphony No. 1in © 


Was a rendition charactoristic of the 


| and proportionately agreeable, Mr. 


“There is to be no soloist at the 


certs with this orchestra. 


as the 
‘ ete 
elief to the con. 


of Haydn is as 

ot remarkable dul. 

dulness is aggravated by the 

dreary, long-winded, unmusical cadenza 
written by Carl Reinecke. When Haydn was 
in the service of Prince Esterhazy, he met 
such ‘cello players as Weigel, Marteau, and the 
celebrated Kraft. It is supposed that the 
concerto played by Mr, Hekking was com. 
posed for Krat t—yet it is hard to seo how even 
the latter player could have made the concerta 
endurable, With the exception of the middle 
movement and a few passares mn the finale, it | 
has butlittle of the peculiar Charm of Haydn. : 
Mr. Hekking’s performance was a disappoint. | 
mont and unworthy of his abilities. His 
intonation was olten distressingly false, his 
fone, except in the seconé movement, was 
hard and pl and he played as though he had 
sebout to accomplish an uncongenial task, 

tle was loudiy applauded. 

The “Oberon” overinre Is evidently a 
favorite with Mr. Nikisch, and as played by 
the orchostra under his direction it is a never 
failing delight. Throughout the evening, 
wltbough the programme itself Was uninterest- 
ing, the playing of the orchestra was excellent, 
here were, it is true, occasional exh bitions 
of undue muscular exertion on the part of the 
kettleodrum man, who has not by his playing 
given any adequate reason for his importation, 
Nor can the first clarinet be praised for his 
phrasing of the solo in the overt ure. 

The programme for next Suturday is made 
up of Weber’s “Kuryanthe” Overture: Liszt’s 
“Aatearion Khapsody No, 2”; und the 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” by Hector berlioz,”’ 
Pruitie HAR. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


The Mymphony Concert, | 


There were two novelties at the Symph ony 
concert Saturday evening—Haydn’s concerto in- 
D for 'cello, performed by Mr Hekking, and 
a syinphonic poem, " Vitaya,” by Smetana, 
They were interesting ag such, the latter, how. 
over, proving pleasing and melodious, The 
finest thing of the evening was the reuding of- 
major,and the 
“Oberon” overture, 
orchestra, | 
Tho symphony was given first, and properly so, 
and, all in all, the programme was well arranged | 
Hekking was 
the soloist, and, while he is a competent. 
artist, and the work which he gave had 
never been heard in Boston. it served more ag 
an illustration of his ability to conquer techni- 
cal difficnities than a performance of artistic 
merit, This was especially the case in the 
cadenza which was not written by Haydn, and 
was entirely out of place and out of harmon 
with the rest of the work. {t was long and dul 
and itis hard to see why such exhibitions o 
Pyrotechnivs should be countenanced or en- 
couraged in an instrumental performer any 
more than in the selections which are usually 
considered appropriate by a vocalist in the con- 
Something of a 
higher order than is given on the ordinary con- 
cert platform has been chosen, in nearly every 
case, by tke vocal artists engaged in this course. | 
It ought to be so in instrumental selections, | 
next concert, | 


closing num ber, the familiar 


ee 
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- Back from a triumphal tour Mr. Nikisch_ 
andthe Boston Symphony orchestra found | 
au audience mildly demonstrative in its 
‘manner of reception, but undeniably appre- | 
‘¢iative for all that. Beethoven’s first sym- 
‘phony headed the programme. The inter- 
pretation, particularly in the andante, 


minuet and allegro movements was artistic | 
toadegree, But Mr, Nikischis almost a)- 
“Ways exceptionally happy in his readings of 
the works of the great master. Asa ) 
‘Dit of musical description the “Vitava” | 
ranks easily among the most interestin 
works of the kind that have been presente 
to attention in the concert room. Here 1s 
nothing obscure or recondite; the veriest 
nov 4 can readily follow this tone story, 
fhe oar 


> 


sets forth with a wealth of orches- 
‘tral effect the development of mighty river 
from mountain rill, and glories inits on- 
4 journey in ever increasing majesty. 
, Net a little of the charm of the work lies 
in the sweep of melody that is heard ever 
‘and again, with embellishments which 
brilliantly set it forth in varied, but always 
interest ways. “Vitava” is only a part 
Of asymphonic poem by this composer. 
other portions of Smetana’s cyclus-at 
at all worthy to be associated with this 
‘Striking excerpt, let us hear Sinctans’s sym- 
Phonic poem, “My Fatherland,” in its com- 
pleteness by all means. 
_ this new work by the teacher of Dvorak, 
nid one of the most famous of his country’s 
Composers, was played with admirable 
fervor and dash. It was a novelty here, and 
Bucceeded a novelty which was not ‘alto- 
‘gether so welcome—a concerto for violin- 
Gello and orchestra by Haydn, with 
‘cadenza added by Reinecke. 
|, Mr. Anton Hekking is known as one of 
‘the most finished artists in ’cello playing. 
‘The first movement of the concert certainly 
‘gave ample opportunities for the display of 
‘bechnical skill, as though Father Haydn 
himself did not provide variations enough, 
atong, intricate and tiresome cadenza has 
bee ded. As a memory test, Mr. Hek- 
erformance was undoubtedly re- 
d be difficult to better the 
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Nikiseh,-¢ondeetor,’ the’ programme edi- 
sisted of Beethoven’s Syinphoby No. i, in C 
major, Haydn’s concerto for violoncello, 


Smetana’s Symphonic puem, “Vitava,” anu 
Weber's overture, “Oberon,” the soloist be- 
ing Mr. Anton Hekking, The choice of the 
evening’s soloist was in kesping with 
the apparent policy ot giving a 


hearing to the leading players. of the | 


several departments of the bana 
each season, however much or littie such ap- 
pegrances may add to the general interest of 
thescheme of programmes. Mr, Hekking is 


} &most accomplished member of tie orches-. 


tra, a thoroughly reliable musician, ana en. 


nendly qualiied for lis usual dunes as a solo | 
piaver; but in comparison with ’cello soloists 


heard at these coucerts in former years. he 
does not appear tothe best advantage, his 
toue, though large, true and pure, being dry 
and unsympathetic. He would have saved 
the audience a hearing of a wearisome exhi- 
bition of the techuiett possibilities of the in- 
Strumentand his own. attainments in their 
Mastery by the omission of the opening inove- 
ment, during which he labored hervically 
aud galied the applans: of those who revel 
ln such exhibluons, The adagio was less un- 
sa'isiactory, and in the rondo the player ap- 
peared to really good advantage, coimpara- 


tively, the lovely theme and its variations | 


Deing interpreted with much skill. 


Mr. Nikisch gave a delightful interpreta- 


tion of the first of the Beethoven symphonies, 
heighteninw its contrasts with fine artistic 
taste and readivg the several movements 


with admirable results. The novelty pre- | 


Sented in te Sinetana poem made a most 
cniertaining addition to the season’s reper- 
toire, the composition being an illustration in 
the line of propramiuie wusie which made it 


possible for imaginative minds to see the two | 


springs which take their course in a s:ady 
Bohesniam forest, one warm and sparklicg, 
the other cool aud tranquil, ‘Their wateis, 
ruuniug gayly through stone and pebble, 
uniting together and gittering in the 
morning sun, to become the river Vitave, 
which pursues its course through tie 
fields of Sohenia, and grows mto 
mR mighty river, flowing through thick 
f vests whereiu the joyous cries of a hunt and 
the clanging sound of the horn seem to uap- 
proach the lstener; and atl the other tone 
ictures its Composer intende. it to contain. 
tisa gorgeous piece of orchestral scoring, 
Whatever It means, and its h aring was a 
source of great pleasure, The “Oberon” over- 
ture hada five performance to end the rro- 
gramine, Witich,as «a whole, gau:ed liberal 
applause from the evenine’s audience. 
| Myr. Nikisch has planned the tollowing pro- 
- granime for next Saturday evening: Weber’s 


overture, “Huryauthe’; Liszt’s Hungarian | 


rhapsody, No, 2, and Berlloz’s “Symphonie 
Fautastique.”’ Pier nt. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The sixth concert, on Saturday evening, Nov. 
22, offered the following programme: 
Beethoven: Symphony No, 1, in C major. 

Haydn: Concerto in D, for violoncello. 
(Fires time in Boston.) 

Smetana: Symphonic poem, “Vitava,” 
(First time in Boston. ) 

Weber: Overture fo “‘Oberon.” 

Soloist, Mr. Anton Hekking. 

Beethoven’s earliest symphony, first per- 
formed in April, 1800, at Vienna, written there- 
fore a little before he had reached the age of 


thirty, cannot be measured with his greater ‘ 


symphonies which followed it, yet it was wor- 
thy to usher in the immortal nine. It is a re- 
freshing thing to hear after sO many ambitious 
efforts of more recent or contemporary compos- 
ers. It has throughout the charm of 
youth and freshness. It is thoroughly musical 
and has more that is characteristic of 
the man, more of his individuality, than 
it has commonly had credit for. Itis full of life 
and verve, full of beauty; it is clear and bright 
and unmistakable in its intentions; its appeal is 
Irresistible; it charms the listener onward. 
The very opening, the first chord of the Adagio 
which leads in the Allegro (con brio), being the 
chord of C with the flat seventh added and re- 
solving into F,as if that were the key of the 
plece,—a bold innovation which must have 


siartied the pedants—shows already the original - 


and independent Spirit of one who has some- 
thing of his own to Say and means to say it in 
his Own way. A few more Strong chords bring 
us firmly upon the ground of the real C-major 
key of the piece. Bright and brave and resolute 
the Allegro springs forth, and the second theme 
(oboe seconded by flute) is well contrasted by 
Its gentler, swseter charm; and all is worked 
out with consummate mastery and beauty to 
the end. The instrumentation, though not of 
the fullest, is all significant and tell- 
ing; the eéver-young Beethoven blitheness 
and thrilling vitality and healthiness of 
ye, which you feel in the opening 


0 the eighth Symphony, pervades the ' 


Mm.ovement, overshadowed now and then by 
darker modulations, which creep in with low 
bassoon tones, with an effect at once mystical] 
and clear. Yes, ifit sounds now and then like 
Mozart, it is genuine Beethoven and none other, 
an earnest of what is to come from the same 
source later. The second movement. andante 
cantabile eon moto, while it reminds of Mozart. 
is one of exquisite beauty both in spirit and in 
form, The Minuet, foreshadowing the Scherzo 
to which the force of his genius was already 
drawing him, is simple yet playfully inventive, 
and so is the trio, although it resembles some of 
aydn’s, The finale, with its quaint, tentative 
adagio introduction, feeling its way up to the 
Allegro vivace, which shoots forth with irre- 
pressihle elasticity, is again quite Beethovenish, 
for Mstance, in its frequent syncopated 
rhy#ims, always characteristic of the master. 
The, whole work was admirably rendered, Mr. 
Ni‘kisch handling it con amore, We may say. 
The masterly violoncellist, Mr. Hekking, had 
unearthed from Haydn’s multifarious store, in- 
cluding concertos for all sorts of instruments, 


| TH EATRES | AN D CONCERTS. _ course an artistic piece of work arid not with 
: —————- : Out beauty, particularly the middle movement, 
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the Adagio, which is short and sweet, The firs 
movement, Allegro, while it contains muc 
| that is interesting,’ and while it surprised us in 
. offering so much room for virtuosity, was some-. 
what dull, conventiona! and long, even with it 
the inordinate and seemingly interminable - 
ength of the str ange and uncongenial cadenza | 
composed into it by Reinecke. That seemed as | 
if the performer were hopelessly lostin a wan- | 
‘ dering reverie of improvised virtuosity, so spell. | 
bound that he could not find an end and exit, 
There was little left for the orchestra when he | 
did get home. Moreover, the beautiful Adagio 


. Suffered on account of that cadenza. The Ron- 


do finale again was rather commonplace though 
short. Mr. Hekking’s execution was that of an 


, artist, while hardly up to his best. 


, 


Refreshing after this was the Symphonic poem 
by Smetana. A German musical lexicon calls 
him “an enthusiastic follower of the Berliz. 
Liszt-Wagner direction:” but we confess 
we found no _ offensive manifestations of 
that tendency in “Vitava,” which we are told 
is another name for the river Moldau, which 
flows through the city of Prague. Smetana) 
was born in Bohemia, spent much of his life in | 
Prague, where he died at the age of sixty, in 
1884. He was one of the masters of his coun- 
tryman, Dyordk. He was fora time a pupil of 
Liszt, under whose instruction he became a re. 
markable pianist. He wus a thoroughly na- 
tional Czeck composer, and wrote a number of 
operas in the Czeck or Bohemian language. 
Probably it was under Liszt?’s influence that he 
turned his attention to the Symphonic poem 
form of composition. “Vitava” is one of three 
parts embraced ina “cyeclus” called “My Fath- 
erland.” We are indebted to Mr. Wilson’s Bul- 


« Jetin for the composer's programme of this por- 


tion. Two springs take their course in a shady 


' Bohemian forest; they unite and glitter in the 


morning sun. The brook grows to the mighty 
river Moldau, which flows into the Elbe. 


AS it traverses the forests, hunting horns 


and cries are heard. It winds through 
meadows and farms. Then follows a wed- 
ding; wood and water nymphs, disport- 
ing themselves by moonlight in glistening 
waters; mirrored towers and castles; the 
Johannis cataract breaking’*through the rocky 


i clefts in the broad river bed; until it rells 
, Majestically to Prague. And soon. This thread 
\ is easily followed in the music. It opens charm- 
ingly with the “rippling waters” of two streams 


meeting, beautifully represented by the two 
flutes. Breadth and deeper color come with the 
oboe and clarinet. The current ardent with the 
bassoons, cellos, and whole orehestra. All fas- 
cinating, until the more violent fermentation 


¢ and fury of the cataract portion, which is noisy 


and less interesting, and suggests the idea that 
the full-grown river Moldau was behaving bad. 
ly,as it did a few months since, when the 


¢ ancient and historic St. Nepomic bridge, or 


Carlsbriicke, gave way before its turbulence 
and sank, stones and statues, into the stream. 
The music ends, however, in a self-possessed, . 
triumphant tone, asif in praise of Wallenstein’s 
historic city. The work employs the full mod- 
ern orchestra, with harps and Janissary 
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‘The Symphony Concert of Saturday--Mr. | The irst movement was a cadenza 4 ts 
: Hekking as Soloist. . , | Reinecke, with a trifle of Haydu before $i 
_It was scarcely the best taste to follow | as prelude. It is seldom that one can hear » 

the first symphony of Beethoven with a | @ cadenza which is about as long as the | 

Haydn concerto in Saturday’s programme, ! movement it is intended to adorn, and it . 


forthe symphony is but a reflection of | was most @f all surprising to have such a 
Haydn’s style and form, and the two to- dispropertionate embellishment emanate 


| a! toe ay aia Ne : ie ‘erful a 7 all 3 ya San Rint 
was the concluding un.amber of the pro- 
gramme, the never-failing overture to “Oberon,” | 
‘m which Weber’s romantic, fairy imagination | 
‘and invention reaches the very soul of poetry as 
‘well as music. The magic horn was exquisitely 
sounded; the mingled laughter of fine fairy 
‘voices in the wood-wind was as witching and as 
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delicate as one could wish; the strings were 
perfect; and the sudden burst of fortissimo, 
Which startles even when you most expect it, 
came with absolute precision, giving the over: 
zealous tympanist a rightful opportunity. We 
‘could wish, however, that as a rule throughout 
‘the concert he could be induced to drum with 
less irrepressible furor. 
The next concert has a very different sort of 
‘programme except in the first piece: Weber's 
‘“Euryanthe”’ overture; Liszt’s Hungarian 
‘Rhapsody, No. 2; and the “Symphonie Fantas- 
‘tique” of Berlioz. J. 8. D. 


‘An Excellent Symvhony Ooncert at Musio | 
Hall. 


An Amateur Performance at Union Hall 
—Big Guest of Beacon Society— Brief 
Locals—Near Events. 


At the sixth Symphony concert last evening | 

the composers and'their works were: Beetho- | 
ven, symphony No. 1, in C major; Haydn, . 
concerto for violoncello, in D, (first time in | 
Boston); Smetana, symphonic poem, ‘“ Vltava,”’ | 
(first -time in Boston); Weber, overture, | 
“Oberon.” | 
_ A better symphony concert, or a more appro- | 
priately arranged programme, one seldom | 
hears. The novelties were excellent. 
‘Smetana’s “symphonic poem,” with its highly 
-imaginative themes and charming episodes, 
_ the refined masters shown in the orchestration, 
and general perspicuity with which the sub- 
Ject of the poem is reproduced, could but have 
delighted all who heard it. 

_ The soloist for the concerto was Mr. Anton 
Hekking and he played the work in a wonder- 
fully able manner, especially the Reinecke 
Candenza to the first movement of the work. 
The candenza itself, however, is one of the 
most prolix, and unless a first hearing is decep- | 
tive, one of the most uninteresting effusions 
‘that ever a musical composer wrote, and the 
fact that its difficulties are simply herculean 
would seem theonly reason for its having been 
written. The andante to the concerto is a 
charming movement, and the whole work, ex- 
eepting the candenzes, may be described as de- 
-lightfully Haydnesque. 

’ Mr. Hekking’s triumphant success was ac- 
_knowledged by the audience in the heartiest 
‘manner, and the concert as a whole seemed to 
‘win the most appreciative recognition of the 
“Season thus far. 


SS tienes, 


gether constituted rather an overdose of | from the conservative pen of Reinecke. © 


: 


| 


| Beethoven followed the regular formalism | 


this school. The first symphony is, how- 
ever, greater than even the ‘English sym- 
phonies” ot Haydn, as Beethoven was 
greater im nature and aspiration than the 
father of instrumental form. There was 
an interval of seme years between the pro- 
duction o° this symphony and its sneces- 
so, and acd Beethoven died at the age that 
Schubert did we should only know 


him as a talented imitator and pupil 


of Haydn. The only point approaehing | 


& musical reform in this work is 
the consistent use of clarinets throughout. 


Haydn used this instrument very spar. | 
| ingly, but Mozart had opened the road for 
| the clarinet by employing it in his E tiat | 


svmphoay nearly a dozen years before. 


There is an especial interest in the minuet | 


of thissymphony; not yet had Leethoven 
evolved the idea of a symphonic scherzo. 
But for all that, the minuet of the first 
Symphony has more boldness than the 
scherzo of the second. The use of the 
keitledrums in this work is something 


| that had never been attempted before; in 


the last century these instruments, trans- 
posing in the most uncouth manner, 


| were enly used to accentuate seme 


rythmie effect, but here Beethoven rave an 


| independence to the humble instrument | 
| which he afterward followed up in the 


drum trill of the fourth symphony (first 
movement), the chord on the drums in the 
slow movement of the ninth svmphony, 


and the figures on the same instrument in | 
the scherzo of this same work, The } 


finale of the first Beethoven symphony, 
however, shows the influence of the old 
school, and is not so deep in thought or 


lofty in development as one finds the end- | 
ings of the later symphonies of the com. | 


poser to be. The intluence of the gigue, 
which ended tie old suite im a jovial and 
lively manner, was exerted on the finales 
of the svmphonies of Mozart and Haydn, 
which became merely pleasing, in most 
cases, and in this Symphony also the rol- 
licking vein is apparent. 

The reading of the entire symphony was 
cem'mendable, and the few measures of in- 
troduction tothe finale were given ina 
manner that eliminated their triviality, 
In former days there were conductors, 
Tuerk, for example, who cut out these 
measures as being ‘‘too iudicrou«.’? The 
spirit with which the “Minnet’? was given 
was admirable and the work was invested 
with just the proper portion of dash, with- 
out any radical changes from the precision 
which belongs te the tirst two Symphonies 
of the greats nine. 


Upon this exeeptional formalism of 


The concerto was for vivioncello and Mr, 


| Hekking wasthe se oiit; He played well,» 
a trifle heavily for vue dainty themes at 
times, but still with an artistic finish and a. 


constant clearness that was worthy of high — 


praise. The adagio was especially well — 
done, and there was a good degree of 


breadth in the finale. The artist was re- | 


‘ ealled with effusion by an enthusiastic 


audience. ot ag 


The programme now swerved from the | 


fermal vein of former days to the free and 


heavily scored style of the present. | 


““Vitava’’ is a river in Bohemia, which is 
less mythical than Shakespeare’s ‘‘sea- 
coast in bohemia,’ and hag furnished 
Smetana with material for a symphonie 


poom. ‘Turkish music is treely employed, | 
as well as harp, amd there is a lavish dis-. 


play of orchestral tone-color, and an 
equally careful concealment of ideas. The 
work begins with a wave-like figure that 


- is as often repeated as the opering chord 


of Wagner's ‘‘Rheingold,’’ and it is used 
for the same purpose, to picture the steady 
‘ow of astream, There are dissonancea 
ad libitum, aid much of the work is ‘‘sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,’ put there 


are also dauce themes and some very | 


pretty phrases for muted violins iz high 


positions, and brilliant embellishments 
for woodwind, and these served to display 
the technique of our orchestra and were 
excelleatly played. 

The Oberon overture seemed a trifle ex? 


aggerated, iknow that much is allewed 
when interpreting Weber which would be — 


forbidden in the reading of less dramatic 
composers ; there is something of the the- 
atre in Weber, even in his instrumental 


works, but the kettle-drum gave a sfor- | 


zando that suggested the ‘‘Surprise’’ sym- 
phony, and the accentuation was rather 


overdone, But the iast part of the work | 
was grandly given and deserved the enthu- | 


siasm it created. Weber was undoubtedly | 


the best orchestral writer forthe horn, and | 


the equal of any composer in the use ef the 


clarinet, in fact he was the discoverer of 
some of the chief points of tone color of 


_ the latter, and one may always be sure of 


finding both of these instruments promi- 


nent in any of his orchestral works. Both — 


horns and clarinets were finely played,and 


added much te the effect ef the work: 

|The next pregramme will be as modern as. 
| possible, and Liszt and Berlioz will fur. | 
nish the chief part of the programme, © 
_ which will not only be an exciting one, but 
may serve as an admirable lesson to these 
_ who desire to study , modern instrumenta- 


| tion. Lovis C. Exson, 
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Music. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The program of the sixth concert given by the 
Boston Symphonic Orchestra last Saturday even- 
ing at Music Hall was as follows: 


Symphony, No. Tanke abies scdeaseoe eceeeee bDeGthoVeNn 


Concerto for violoncello in D......+...+.++ee0+Haydn | 


(first time in Boston) 
Mr. Hekking 
Symphonic Poem Vitava.....--esseees 
Overture “Oberon’’....scccccccscess eoseesese Weber 
* * * * * 


The program was singular in this: it was in- 
teresting and yet uninteresting. Two of the | 
numbers were well known and they were, as 
ever, welcome. Two of the numbers were 
novelties. It cannot be said, then, that the pro- 
gram was stale; it can not be said that being 
made up of novelties only, it lacked a resting 
place where the hearer could breathe and reflect 
upon compositions heard for the first tlme, and 
gain strength for what was to come. The fault 
to be found with this program, as with so many 
programs of Mr. Nikisch’s seiect.un, was this: 
it was wanting 1m contrast; there was but little 
relief. See for instance the program for this 
evening. Three of the compositions of the 
romantic school follow one another. After the 
impetuous movement, the startling rhythms, the 
dazzling instrumentation of a Liszt Rhapsody 
comes the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique’ of Berlioz; 
and before it comes that epitome of the age of 
chivalry—the ‘‘Kuryanthe” Overture. ‘The con- 
cert of this evening then is a pyrotechnoical dis- 
play, a blaze of colored fires which at first 
amuse, then dazzle and finally fatigue. Mr. 
Nikisch does not know how to mix his colors. 


He either gives us a concert in grey, or a concert | 
And his novelties are too apt to be, 


in yellow. 
conservative novelties, which have, perhaps, 
been approved of in Leipzig. 

% a * * 


Compare, for instance, the programs played by 
any orchestra conducted by Theodore Thomas. 
I do not hers speak of the conducting of either 
Mr. Thomas or Mr. Nikisch; I only speak of 
the programs themselves. Or look at two 
programs selected at random from _ those 
ene this fall at the Chatelet in Paris by 

olonne’s orchestra. ‘They are too longs 
but look at the catholicity displayed by the 
leader. Here is one in October : | 
~) hony in C minor........ecseseeesss+e beethoven 
Ballet SASCANIO” ceccceee coccccecceses Maint Saens 
Ride of the Walkyrs......cceccecceccesves .+»Wagner 
Treland....seseesees oooeeee-- Augusta Holmes 
Sicilian, ‘‘Beatrix and Benedict’’.............BerlioZ 
Entr’acte “‘Basoche’’...,..sseee+ seeeseeeeeMessager 
Midsummer Night’s Dream......... «-Mendelssohn 


And here iy another ofthe same month : 


Symphony “In the woods"’.........sessseseeeees Raff 
Aria from Suite in D 


SOCCLYM« cee cesscccsesecseees 

Prelude ‘*Lohengrin’’.....ssseeceeses 

T arleGlOMMGs «id vic c's cd dsccccccccccccpe stn omme wee 

Marche Hongroise...+s+..eeeesee. be eesceesss+ BOrlioz 
ee * - oo * 


The programs given by Lamoureux and the 


Conservatory are equally. liberal and interesting. 


Whether the hearer be a praiser of days gone by 
or a radical of the radicals, there will be some- 
thing played which will delight him. Our pro- 
grams in Boston are doled out to us as though 


| 


we were all pupils of the conservatory at 


Leipzig. 


| 


w ow age oe _ a AD 


One of the novelties played last’ Saturday, the 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Vitava,” promised much. 
Its ‘‘ dedication,” written by the composer, 
explained the meaning of the music, which 
should tell of the course of the river Moldau 
from its rise to its disappearance; and the music 
should tell of castles and hunters and forests and 
nymphs. Now music can do nothing of the 
kind; it may have answered the questfons| 
propounded by Smetana to his own satis- 
faction—but how about the hearers, each 
with an individual temperament, and imag- 
ination a variable quantity with each one. 
Smetana, an accomplished musician, in the ear- 
lier period of his artistic career followed in the 
footsteps of Beethoven and Mendelssohn; later 
he came under the influence of Liszt and Wag- 
ner. This ‘‘Vitava’ is only a section of a great 
symphonic poem, in six parts, called ‘My 
Fatherland,” in which he undertook to set the 
whole of Bohemia to music; for Smetana was a 
Bohemian, and wrote his operas upon texts in 
the Bohemian language. Nature was cruel to 
him, as to Beethoven and Franz; in 1874 he 
became completely deaf. No trace of this 
intirmity, however, appears in bis music; for the 
routine of his work is excellent; his sense of 
color is keen. This poem in question opens in 
an interesting manner, and the themes which he 
uses are not without beauty. But his start, 
which awakens hope, leads to nothing, and 
the hopes are never realized. For the work 
flows on aimlessly, and the stream of musical 
fancy grows narrower and not broader. The 
composition is not uninteresting; on the contrary, 
it is agreeable; but when there are so many 
other works as yet unheard, and with greater 
claims upon the attention, why should this sec- 
tion of a symphonic poem be forced upon us? 


* 2 & 

Nor does there seem to be any excuse for the 
introduction of the Haydn concerto, except, pos- 
sibly, to gratify the taste of a stray antiquarian 
or two. aydn wrote concertos of all descrip. 
tions—pieces for the baryton, the favorite instru- 
ment of Prince Esterhazy; concertos for the 
lyre, which instrument was loved by Ferdinand 
the Fourth, of Naples. Many of these composi- 
tions, although found in the catalogue made by 


Haydn, have disappeared, and the world can fF 
For surely this ‘cello | 
concerto would never have been played had not | 
the name of Haydn been connected with it. | 
The first movement is dry, and to it Carl Rein- | 
ecke has added an extremely long, rambling | 
The second movement is 

the most interesting, and is not without charm. | 
The finale is almost trivial, and approaches |) 
senility rather than naiveté. Mr. Hekking, | 
admirable artist as he is, did not play the con- | 
His intonation was often false.) 


probably endure the loss. 
and dull cadenza. 


certo well. 
His performance throughout was logy. He 


was twice recalled. 
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_ The sixth Symphony programme was: 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 1, in C ma- 
jor; Haydn, Concerto for Violoncello, in 
D—Allegro, Adagio, Rondo (first time in 
Boston); Smetana, Symphonie Poem, 
*“Vitava” (first time in Boston); Weber, 


Overture, “Oberon.” Mr. Anton Hek. 
The symphony | 


king was tke soloist. 
received a careful reading: Mr. N ikisch 
gave its detail, simple as it is, his best 
attention, and the result was a more 


interesting performance of the least in-- 


teresting symphony of the iminortal 
nine than we ever heard. The Scherzo of 
this work is epoch making, one of the 
ate meng of Beethoven the origi- 
nator and the innovator. ' ic 
Overture to “Oberon” A yao 
fully plaved, the horn atid ‘all the 
players acyuitting themsel ves faultlessly 
While the regal manner in which thé 
strings gave tueir inspiritiag theme was 
something toremember. Smetana (loes not 
often ap ear upon boston Symphony pro- 
pein | ea Opera overture of his was 
eard under Mr. Gericke, but until Sac- 
urday évening none of his strictly or- 
estral‘tusic, of which he wrote con- 
siderable.” Smetana, was a Bohemian 
gray-beard when he died a few years 
since, ad@ his mu-ic was 4 
red to ny causes,  **) 
six es Constitutir 
cyclus efititled ‘ va 
; oser A} 


eg 


1g ariver of Bohe- 
age and size as it 
vining forces with 
am. gap poem on ee 
. Os pictures vy 
Oa, along the river bank, the ane n 
A ng, etc., giving to each division 
characteristic instrumental color. A 
parming water motive opens the work : 
© separate sections as they pass in 
id are pretty, genius, and at the 
mone, really brilliant with high colors. 
i Gee bh Se gee e. 
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The Symphony Concerts. 


Last night’s concert of the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra was somewhat dull. It opened with Beethoven’s 
first symphony, the least interesting of his works of 


this class. Both reading and performance left 
nothing to be wished for, except perhaps a less 
startling energy in the drums in certain portions of the 
finale. A movement from a symphonic poem, “My 
| Fatherland,’’ by Smetana, and named after the river 
“Vitava” was given for the first time. It is 
melodious, flowing in effect, rich and briliant in or. | 
chestration, and on the whole not uninteresting; but at) 
- best if is no more than respectable Kappelmeister- 
music. It afforded the strings an admirable opportun- 
ity for the display of their best qualities in respect to 
volume of tone and clearness of technique, and was 
admirably played, making a pleasing if not an impres- 
sive effect. The whole ended witha brilliant interpre- 
, tation and performance of Weber’s “Oberon” over- 
ture. Nothing more finished and more perfect could 
be desired than was the rendering of the work from 
beginning toend. At the suuden fortiesimo before the 
break into the allegro, the zealous Vigor of the drum ' 
player was for once manifested with the best results. | 
Tne soloist was Mr. Anton Hekking, who played a’ 
Violoncello concerto by Haydn, which was heard for 
the first time in Boston. It was worth the hearing as a 
novelty, « Haydn concerto of any description being 
seldom performed. Otherwise it would have 
been well to have left it in the obscurity 
from which it was taken. The opening move. 
ment has but few points of interest, and it 
was in nowise Improved by the dreary, cater. 
wauling and interminable cadenza provided tor it 
by Carl Reinecke; a cadenza almost criminally out of 
keeping with the work into which it was so tastelessly 
obtruded, to say nothing of the fact that it was as long, 
it not longer, than the whole solo portion of the move. 
ment. The adagio has a lovely melody inthe compos. 
cr’s most characteristic vein; the finale is a quaintly, 
old-fashioned rondo, preity in its themes, gracefu! in 
Mr. Hekking’s 
not up to 


performance, taken 
his best standard. His intonation was fre. 
quently painful in its inaccuracy, and he. 
played ina heavy and labored style, quite out of sym- 
pathy with the music he was interpreting, which re- 

quired lighter and more graceful treatment than he 
accorded iit. Hie was at his best in the slow movement, | 
Which was given with exquisite delicacy and purity of 
faste. But on the whole the performance was not 
wortby of him. Nevertheless, he was rapturously ap 

Plauded and twice recalled. At the next concert will 
be given Weber’s “‘EKuryanthe” Overture, Litzi’s **Hupn- 
garian Riapsody,” No. 2, and Berli z’s “2ymphonte 
Fantastique.” There will be no soloist. | 


| 


altogether, was 





Music. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The program of the sixth concert given by the 
Boston Symphonic Orchestra last Saturday even- 
ing at Music Hall was as follows: 

Symphony, No. 1....cceccseccsesee eveeeee beethoven 
Concerto for violoncello in D.......+..+.++e00+ Haydn 
(first time in Boston) 

Mr. Hekking 
Symphonic Poem Vitava.......+..- eee -Smetana 
Overture “Oberon’’....seeeees cocese cosccocee WODEF 
oS * * e * 


The program was singular in this: it was in- | 
teresting and yet uninteresting. two of the. 
numbers were well known and they were, as 
ever, welcome. Two of the numbers were 
novelties. It cannot be said, then, that the pro- 
gram was stale; it can not be said that being 
made up of novelties only, it lacked a resting 
place where the hearer could breathe and reflect 
upon compositions heard for the first tlme, and 
gain strength for what was to come. The fault 
to be found with this program, as with so many | 
programs of Mr. Nikisch’s seiection, was this: 
it was wanting im contrast; there was but little 
relief. See for instance the program for this 
evening. Three of the compositions of the 
romantic school follow one another. After the 
impetuous movement, the startling rhythms, the 
dazzling instrumentation of a Liszt Rhapsody 
comes the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique’’ of Berlioz ; 
and before it comes that epitome of the age of | 
chivalry—the ‘‘Kuryanthe” Overture. ‘The con- | 
cert of this evening then is a pyrotechnical dis- | 
play, a blaze of colored fires which at first 
amuse, then dazzle and finally fatigue. Mr. 
Nikisch does not know how to mix his colors. 
He either gives us a concert in grey, or a concert 
in yellow. And his novelties are too apt to be 
conservative novelties, which have, perhaps, | 
been approved of in Leipzig. | 

* * * + 


Compare, for instance, the programs played by 
any orchestra conducted by Theodore Thomas. 
I do not hers speak of the conducting of either 
Mr. Thomas or Mr. Nikisch; I only speak of 
the programs themselves. Or look at two 
programs selected at random from those 

iven this fall at the Chatelet in Paris by 

olonne’s orchestra. ‘They are too long; 
but look at the catholicity displayed by the 
leader. Here is one in October: 
Symphony in C minor covesecs - Beethoven 
Ballet “Ascanio” .escceee coocecceeeees Saint Saens | 


Ride of the Walkyrs......ceeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee Wagner 
Treland....sesceses oe Augusta Holmes 


Sicilian, ‘‘Beatrix and Benedict’’.............Berlioz , 
Entr’acte ‘*Basoche’’......+++- - Messager | 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. -- Mendelssohn | 


And here iy another ofthe same month: | 


Andante of the 5th Symph 
SOCCLYM. oceccccccccccccceres 
Prelude **Lohengrin’’.....+.. 
L’arlesienne... 
Marche Hongroise....se..seeeeeeees 
* me » a 
The programs given by Lamoureux and the 
Conservatory are equally liberal and interesting. 
Whether the hearer be a praiser of days gone by 
or a radical of the radicals, there will be some- 
thing played which will delight him. Our pro- 
grams in Boston are doled out to us as though 
we were all pupils of the conservatory at 


Leipzig. 


eseeees Berlioz 


a ae head _ 


n~ bal w w ” 


One of the novelties played last Saturday, the 
Symphonic Poem, ‘* Vitava,” promised much. 
Its *‘dedication,” written by the composer, 
explained the meaning of the music, which 
should tell of the course of the river Moldau 
from its rise to its disappearance; and the music 
should tell of castles and hunters and forests and 
nymphs. Now music can do nothing of the 
kind; it may have answered the questions 
propounded by Smetana to his own sgatis- 
faction —but how about the hearers, each 
with an individual temperament, and imag- 
ination a variable quantity with each one. 
Smetana, an accomplished musician, in the ear- 
lier period of his artistic career followed in the 
footsteps of Beethoven and Mendelssohn; later 
he came under the influence of Liszt and Wag- 
ner. This ‘‘Vitava’”’ is only a section of a great 
symphonic poem, in six parts, called ‘* My 
Fatherland,” in which he undertook to set the 
whole of Bohemia to music; for Smetana was a 
Bohemian, and wrote his operas upon texts in 
the Bohemian language. Nature was cruel to 
him, as to Beethoven and Franz; in 1874 he 
became completely deaf. No trace of this 
intirmity, however, appears in bis music; for the 
routine of his work is excellent; his sense of 
color is keen. This poem in question opens in 
an interesting manner, and the themes which he 
uses are not without beauty. But his start, 
which awakens hope, leads to nothing, and 
the hopes are never realized. For the work 
flows on aimlessly, and the stream of musical 
fancy grows narrower and not broader. The 
composition is not uninteresting; on the contrary, 
it is agreeable; but when there are so many 
other works as yet unheard, and with greater 
claims upon the attention, why should this sec- 
tion of a symphonic poem be forced upon us? 


* * * ® 

Nor does there seem to be any excuse for the 
introduction of the Haydn concerto, except, pos- 
sibly, to gratify the taste of a stray antiquarian 
or two. Haydn wrote concertos of all descrip 
tions—pieces for the baryton, the favorite instru- 
ment of Prince Esterhazy; concertos for the 
lyre, which instrument was loved by Ferdinand 
the Fourth, of Naples. Many of these composi- 
tions, although found in the catalogue made by 
Haydn, have disappeared, and the world can 
probably endure the loss. For surely this ‘cello 
concerto would never have been played had not 
the name of Haydn been connected with It. 
The first movement is dry, and to it Carl Rein- 
ecke has added an extremely long, rambling 
and dull cadenza. The second movement Is 
the most interesting, and is not without charm. 


The finale is almost trivial, and approaches, | 
senility rather than naiveté. Mr. Hekking,  — 


admirable artist as he is, did not play | ‘ 


He | 


certo well. His intonation was often 
His performance throughout was logy. 
was twice recalled. 


“pomposer, in a dedication to the work, | W#8 In 


had been subjected to revision, new parts 
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Massenet’s “Mary Magdalen” dl ey to the 
Performed en eakeve: 4 atrial ex- 
) me by the Cecilia. f 2 gong of sald Reinecke : 
| : ahah i f INVA O 8 Gewandhaus | 
Concerts he ought not to have owned it, 
for it is notohly tiresome, but fuli of un. 
, related mattér, Mr, Hekxing was not. 
heard at his best, his intonation was not 
always accurate. inthe slow movement 
em Fer ys The | pro- 
| me for the next concert is: - 
The sixth Symphony programme was: | ture, “‘Kuryanthe,’”’ Weber: Rha vis 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 1, in C ma- | No.2 Liszt; “Symphonie Fantastique,” 
jor; Haydn, Concerto for Violoncello, in | Berlioz. 
D—Allegro, Adagio, Rondo (first time in 
Boston); Smetana, Symphonie Poem, | 
‘Vitava” (first time in Boston); Weber, | 
Overture, “Oberon.” Mr. Anton Hek- | 


king was tke soloi The s 
redaivad f cael fecting a eee Last nighi’s concert of the Boston Symphony Orches 
S; ir. Nikisch | tra was somewhat dull. It opened with Beethoven’s 


gave its detail, simple as it j 
attention, cna tao me best | first symphony, the least interesting of his works of 
interesting perf a more j this class. Both reading and performance left 
| & periormance of the least in- | nothing to be wished for, except perhaps a less | 
teresting Symphony of the iminortal Pant 8 onerey in the drums in certain portions of the | 
nine than we ever heard. The Scherzo of { Fatherland,” by Smetana, aud baled atten tae river : 
this woikis epoch making, one of the “Vitava” was given for the first ume. It is| 
firsi glimpses of Beethoven the origi. melodious, flowing in effect, rich and brillant in or. 
nator and the innovator. 'T rata chestration, and on the whole not uninteresting; but at. 
evaitibe’ lo bn or. he delicious - best it ts no more than respectable Kappelmelister- | 
fully plivea. th cron was _ beauti-.- music. It afforded the strings an admirable opportun- 
y Pp. aver » the horn and all the wind ity for the display of their best qualities in respect to 
p es S ac juitting themselves faultlessly, Volume of tone and clearness ot technique, and was | 
Ww ule the regal manner in which the | Semrabiy played, making a pleasing if not an impree- | 
strings gave tueir inspiriting taeme was sive effect. The whole ended with a brilliant interpre- | 


something to remember. Smetana does not | oo Sathiee ane iets 


often appear upon Boston Svip hony p 
Srummes; an opera overture of 4 was 
heard under Mr. Gericke, but until sat- 
urday evening none of his Strictly or- 
chestral‘ music, of which he wrote con- 
siderable.’ Smetana was &@ bohemian 
gray-beard when he died a few 


Local Concerts This Week—Para- 
gravhs—Nuggets. 


| MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concerts. 


Weber’s *Uberon” over- 
Nothing more finished and more perfect could 
be desired than was the rendering of the work from 
beginning toend. At the suuden fortiesimo before the 
break into the allegro, the zealous Vigor of the drum 
player Was for once manifested with the best results. | 
[ne soloist was Mr. Anton Hekking, who played a 
violoncello concerto by Haydn, which was heard for 
a ete Aly 7 nite It was worth the hearing as a 
since, au is mu-ie Oveily, « tlaydn concerto of any description being 
due to nat.onal adnan the OBE w. seldom performed. Otherwise it would have 
of six pieces conatitatie & 1S One been welt to have left it in the obscurity 
cyolus eAtitled “"s ing a Symphonie | trom which it was taken. The opening move. 
e My latheriand, ’’ The | ment has but few points of interest, and it 
nowise improved by the dreary, cater. 
wauling and interminable cadenza provided tor it 
ph, id “ore sor yang: a Seeman —* Criminally out of 
vsalong, ultimately ioi wt teCping With the work into which it was so tastelessly 
a bigger one. In his nsieatoee ne ee obtruded, to say nothing of the tact that it was as lous, 
subject the composer pictures on the | it not longer, than the whole solo portion of the move. 
scenas along the tivar beak te Riga ay | ment, The adagio has a lovely melody inthe compos 
wedding, a8 giving ms 1e Lunt, a cr’s most characteristic veln; the finale is a quaintly, 
characteristic’ VINE tO each division | 0ld-fashioned rondo, preity in its themes, gracefut in 
m9 rE instrumental color. A ; effect, and naive in fis simplicity. Mr. Hekking’s 
arming water motive opens the work: | Periormanuce, taken altogetner, was not up to 
€ separate sections ag they pass in his best standard. His intonation was fre 
review are pretty sina’ : quently patniful in its inaccuracy, and he 
Y, lugenius, and at the ) 
close, really brilliant with high col | played ina heavy and labored style, quite out of sym- 
The performance was Pb ta bY, COLOTS. | pathy with the music he was interpreting, which re- 
Mr. Hexking bicusht vadie, quired jighter and more graceful treatment than he 
deptha a cohen ue Pa he of the dusty accorded ii. He was at hia best in the slow movement, 
thran ¥loloncalie y daydn. [wo OL. Which was given with exquisite delicacy and purity of 
Old kanoer concertos of the genial ‘aste. But on the whole the performance was not! 
/peimaster exist, though most.y in Wortby of him. Nevertheless, he was rapturously ap 
& crude state. The work under notice Plauded and twice recalled. At the next concert will 
be given Weber’s ‘Kuryanthe” Overture, Li: zi’s “Hun. 
garian Riuapsody,” No. 2, and Berliz’s “*ymphonite 
Fantastique.” There will be no soloist. 


tells us that “Vitava” igs aliver of Bohe- 
mathat gathers courage anid size as j 


Or oboe and horns having been aide 
ro ene o.igfhal accompaniment. The 
A ore shows us some Of the characteristig | 
x epee of Haydn, particulariy in the | 
Ondo. the slow movement, too, is un- | 
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THE SYMPHONY. Crnmer 
Beethoven’s first symphony was the opening 


/number of the programme of the sixth sym- | 


phony concert. Most musical people who are 
interested in musical liteF¥ture of an analytical 
nature, are probably familiar with Teetgen’s 
analyses of Beethoven’s Symphonies. For those 
who have not seen that-tittle volume of keenly 


critical, imaginative, and, at times, gushing essays, 


the following thoughts concerning Beethoven’s 
first attempt in the direction that led him to im- 


mortality are selected from the first. 


“Opus 21. So, when Beethoven came of age, 


musically speaking, he wrote his first symphony, 
Ah! who ean realize the feelings of a Beethoven, 


sitting down to write his first Symphony. What 
lush of hope, what throbs of pleasure, what 
struggling consciousness, what Waking sense of 
giant powers! I like to picture imaginary scenes 
where he sat down to the intoxicating enterprise. 
Was it in the country, of an early morning all 
dripping in the sunshine like the orange bowers 
here, or was. it (probably it was, for reality is 
painfully prosaic) in’ some back attic—such as 
Where Shakespeare perhaps wrote his symphonies? 
What sublime young Beethoven! There he sits 
lor 2 moment, previous to penning the first chord, 
With his hands pressed on those concentrated 
brows of the lion-like head. Look at him well—the 
fullest incarnation of music—Ludwig von Bee- 
thoven, one of the most intensely interesting of 
the race of men.” 

But Mr. Teetgen is discriminating as well as 
enthusiastic. After referring to the true Bee- 
thoven spirit of the allegro, he speaks of the 
second theme as being incongruous, and says, 
“Why all at once this pastoral strain in the midst 
ofa warlike defiance? Such unconsciousness is 
an error. A genius must be an artist as well, and 
‘4 man has no right to fling the first idea that 
occurs to him into a work. Undoubtedly 
Beethoven sinned in this respect, and not seldom. 
It is notorious that he tacked on and foisted in 
pieces which had nothing to do with the work as 


i whole.” There ig something for the blind 
Worshipper to cogitate over! 


Mr. Teetgen does not like the plan that Bee- | 


thoven follows, of making the second 


' 
: 
‘ 


part of the — first Symphonic or sonata. 


' movement an elaboration or working 


out of the — first part. and claims that 


part long enough, and repeating it, if you will; . 


tive. He says: “We are for making your first 


but for giving us mostly new ideas, yet in char- ~ 


acter, in the second. We deny the dogma, that 
What you have got to do is to give one good idea 


thoroughly worked out. Wagner has carried this ° 


lO a Wearisome excess, We want. no opera or 


Symphony constructed out of four notes, or forty, : 


We want not an idea, but ideas.” Nevertheless, | 


he admits that the progressions and culminations | 


of the second part are **Beethovenially” grand. 

he andante seems to Mr. Teetgen in no way 
superior to Haydn and bécomes to him veritably 
langweilig. The rondo, too, is Sania TL 
inere tiifling, but the minuet is splendid. This 


movement and the first only partake of the im- 
mortal, 


There is certainly much food for reflection in 
these words. Why should the second part of the first 


movement of asymphony always be devoted to the | 
| 


Epa a inevitable working out, to a prolonged 
! 


harping, in immitation and other contrapuntal de- 
vices, on fragments of the first part, 

And why should the introduction of new ideas, 
yet in character,. be tabooed, provided a return to 


the first idea be made at the close of the move- | 
Yet, this form largely obtains in modern | 
works, frequently covering a poverty of invention, | 


which weaknes: however, cannot be laid at Bee- 
thoven’s door. But Teetgen is too Sweeping in his 
remarks concerning the andante and the rondo, 
The lion’s paw is easily discernible in both move. 
ments, although it is” laid upon them playfully 
rather than savagely; the atmosphere, so to say, 
about them is truly Beethovenish, 

The whole sym hony was plaved ina manner 
that corresponded admirably with the fresh, buoy- 
ant, melodious character 4° tho wmnusig, 

‘Mr. Nikisch took scarcely any liberties with the 
tempi; yet the care he evinced. regarding the de- 
tails showed the interest he felt in the work, 

Mr. Hekking was the soloist, producing for a 
first hearing in§Boston, a ’ce,lo concerto in D> by 
Haydn. The first movement is rather dull, and 
appears to have no reason for existence, except 
for the opportunity its innumerable seale figures 
affords the performer to display his skill in that 
direction. What feeble life it possesses was in this 
instance almost utterly quenched by the tremend- 
ously long and difficult cadenza by Reinecke, the 
few closing measures that followed it, seeming 
like §the last gasps of an exhausted old man, 
The adagio, however, is a gem of pure and beau- 
tiful melody, and the slight and expressive cadenza 
was in charming keeping with its spirit. The 
rondo again, is short and insignificant. Mr. Hek- 
king he the work a highly tinished interpreta- 
tion, his rendering of the agagio being especially 
beautiful; while the breadth of his Playing in the 
first cadenza, and his exquisite delicacy of touch 
in the secoud, revealed the quality of his virtuosity 
in a delightful manner. 

‘“Vitava” (the Moldrn), a symphonic poem, by 
Smetana, was another novelty on the programme. 
lrederick Smetana was a Bohemian, who died in 
1884 at the age of sixty. He was for a time a 
pupil of Liszt, under whose tuition he became 


iim 


ee 


a fine pianist; and it was probably due to Liszt's ’ 


influence that he became a disciple of the schoo] 
devoted to programme-music. But if the work 
presented last evening was a fair specimen of has 
writings, he evidently did not sacrifice his in- 
dividuality in attempts to imitate the eccentrici- 


ties of his master. ‘*Vitava” is the second part of | 
a symphonic poem bearing the general title of **My | 


Fatherland.” In it are to be found no extra- 


combinations, nor any apparent — straining 
for effect. The music is smooth and flowing for 
the most part, growing stronger and agitated only 
at the climax. The intention of the work is to 
suggest in tone the course of the river, from the 
time the trickling stream, starting from two 
springs in the forest, becomes a lively brook, then 
a river which grows broader and stronger, tearing 
its way through rapids and over rocky clefts, 
until, having as it were, asserted its right. to live. 
itspreads out with the serenity and confidence 
that follow the suecessful outcome of a noble 


: 1 , ordinary or unheard of progressions and orchestral | 
| Beethoven in this respect is not original but imita- | 


struggle. Two themes typify the river’s source, | 


one bright and florid, given ‘out by the flutes, the 
other appearing as a ¢ arming singing melody, in 
the strings. This last theme predominates 
throughout, being interrupted — occasionally 


by the horns of hunters, some | 


pretty wedding music, and a wierd episode 


in the wind, which preludes some fascinating | 
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‘water music.” Then what may be called the 


‘‘cataract climax” is approached, which is richly 
harmonized and orchestrated, and the principal 
theme is again uppermost, broadening out into a 
genial coda in the major. The work is a very 
pretty example of what may be accomplished in 
the line of tone description without bringing into 
use the innumerable inventions of the latest 
writers of programme music. The impression 


it left last evening was decidedly an agreeable one. | 


Mr. Nikisch’s conception was happily in accord 
with the idea presented by the composer, and the 
result was a performance full of charm and pic- 
turesqueness. The closing number was the over- 
ture to **Oberm.” 

T. P. CURRIER. 


SHEASON 1890-91. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 


Il, GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18TH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


VOLKMANN., OVERTURE. “Richard ILI.” 


ARIA, 


['SCHAIKOWSKY., SECOND anp THIRD MOVEMENTS from 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in F. 
(First time in Boston. ) 


SONGS. 
BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major. 


SOLOIST: 


THEODOR REICHMANN 
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+, A. 
(Allegro non troppo.) 
Larghetto; Allegro assai.) 


(Largo; Allegro.) 


(Allegro non troppo,) 
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RY, 


GA LLOWS. 


**Kurvanthe.”’ 


1ls9O-91. 


US? 
IAN RHAPSODY, No. 1, in F, 


PASSION. 
) 
L 


\ 
WITCHES’ REVEL. 


ASON 


A L, L. 


PROGRAMME. 
CURE, 


“SY MPHONIE FANTASTIQUE,” op. 1. 


OVER’ 
REVERIE: 
AB 

IN THE 
HUNGAI 


MARCH TO THE 


THE 


VII. CONC 


SE 
I. 
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Boston M 
MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29TH, AT 8; P: iM. 


ERLIOZ. 


[5 
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Many and Varied Attractions 
the Coming Week. 


‘ 


| Strauss Says Farewell Tonight—The 


Symphony Concert—Sunday Philhar- 
monic—Numerous Chamber Concerts 


—**Paul Jones’? forthe Last Times— ~ 


‘The Merry Monarch’’—Notes. 
‘Lhe patrons of the concerts by the Boston 


| Symphony orchestra had a programme to 
_ listen to iast evening which was well caleu- 


lated to test their patience, the compositions 


_| being the ‘“EKuryanthe” overture, Berlioz’ 


“Symphonie Fantastique,” and Liszt’s sec- ’ 
ond “Hungarian Rhapsody.” 


It appears a 


_| hopeless task to convince Mr. Nikisch of the 
_| injustice he is showing in his conduct of the 
'| present season’s concerts, or to hope for any 

| change in his course of action. “Suen pro- 
|| grammes as that of last evening woula not 


|| attract 


«& hundred patrons if presented 


| merely upon its merits, and no sane amuse- 
_ ment manager would ever contemplate an- 
| houncing such a list of works with any hope 
| Of calling out the support of the Boston 


} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


titled to expect. 


_ failed to show 


public, 
The fact that Direetor Nikisch is absolute 


_ dictator in the conduet of these concerts puts 


the entire responsibility for sueh programmes 
sare given upon his shoulders, and, as he 
las ample financial means placed at his eom- 
Mand, there is no excuse he ean offer for so 
persistently denying the Symphony concert 
patrons the class of attractrons they are en- 
The result of this injud- 
cious action may be delayed, fur the Boston 
publie is notably a long suffering community, 
but the dire calamity that befeil the Humpty 
Dumpty of childhood’s time will not bea cir- 
curmstance to that which will, event ually, fol- 
low an adherence to the present ipolicy of 
Director Nikiseh in these concerts. 


Che familiar overture was playea with 
hiaihy chanees from the accepted readings in 
former seasons, and the stronyver contrasts 
brought out by Mr. Nikiseh had the effect of 
MIVINg a bew interest to the grand composi- 
tion. The playing of the Berlioz symphonie 
displayed the resources of the Organization in 
uli thew completeuess, and, if the direetor 
failed to realize all the possibilities of the re- 
llarkabie Composition, he suceeeded in giv- 
fog it a performance that was vastly interest- 
lig. Thescenes of the ball, depictedin tne 
second movement, were viven with fasel- 
Natlng grace, and the duet, which introduces 
the scenes in the fields, has never had 
such a perfeet interpretation. fhe “rey. 
erie.’ in which the composer is said to have 
Nad the idea of realizing for a while a young 
musician whose soul ts consumed by that inu- 
(delinite yearning, that soul sickness, which 
bas been cailed the “vague aSsl0on,’’ Comes 
hear to betng artistic noise, ana Mr. Nikisel 
any better reason for its per- 
formance than his predecessors in this auty 
haye done in former years. The weird and 
unearthly sounds of ihe last movemeut were 


be: 


| thought 


fi 


neve Wy, and it has bad mueb better pertorm- 
auees in former seasons than that of last 
evening. ee 
ay Saturday evening the programme will 
ethoveu’s overture, *‘Coriolan”’; Goid- 
mark’s concerto for violin, and Sehumann’s 


‘Symphony in © major No, 2, the soloist being 


Mr. Franz Kneisel. 


hr NN lt 


/ eo um 

i,” * y o4 

ney, i es Dike ve 
brought out. 


EMBER 30, 1896— TF 


7 


MUSIC'S SWAY, Séle 


Sensational Works on the 


Symphony Programme, 


There is no doubt about it—Mr. Nikisch is 
~ not in sympathy with Berlioz music or with 
* Berlioz morbidity. The famous “Fantastic 


’ Symphony” (and well named, too,) failed to 
_make as vivid an impression as when the 
| Harvard Musical Association offered it to 
Boston’s attention 10 years 


ago. With an 
orchestra so responsive to the leader’s 
Boston Symphony 
Diayers it quite impossible for 
,the artists to express what the 
conductor himself does not feel. There 
was, of course, no shortcoming in skill— 
the wild measures of the witch scene were 
given as faultlessly as the lovely adagio. 
‘But the Berlioz score, which often seems 
like the setting of some of De Quincey’s 
“Confessions of an Opium Eater” to eccentric 
music, is obviously notin Mr. Nikisch’s line, 
_ Perhaps only a Frenchman could give this 
strange Symphony a really effective reading, 
but both the Harvards and the famous _Bos- 
_ ton corps of musicians, under another direc- 
tor, were much more suecessful than the 
present conductor. However, no man excels 
in all things, and to interpret the gp te. 
_ thought of Beethoven and Schumann an 
Schubert as Mr. Nikisch is privileged to do 
is surely a glorious endowment. | 
|, [he ““Euryanthe” overture, given with de- 
lightful smoothness, began the seventh 
Symphony programme of the nenacD. An 
arrangement of Liszt’s brilliant Hungarian 
Khapsody No. .1, in F. was th 
closing selection. One who has hear 
this striking work performed by a pianist 
is apt to feel that no adroit use of orchestra 


as the 


18 


can suftice to attain the precise effect of the 
composition as Liszt originally gave it to 


the concert stage. But the adaptation was 
performed with a great deal of appreciation 
as well as with much spirit and fire, an 
there was hearty applause for the orchestra’s 
eqod work. 

Mr. Franz Kneisel_is to be the soloist at 
this week’s concert. He will perform a con- 
certo by Goldmark, which has not been 

ven as yet in Boston. Beethoven’s 
“Coriolanus”’ overture and Schienny > 
great symphony in C major are also to 
performed on this occasion. 


| 
} 


a 
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loz’ Great “Fantastique.” 


or refine the sensationalism of the work, 
| The *‘love-theme’”’ which here serves as a 

It was a highly spiced banquet that was 
given in the symphonic course en Satur-— 


Fore W ERBRLIG "part: "et "EbS pictine Y ehapsody Which “ended “the procramme. 
the wits of Paris used si Sperite s i If ever there was an etaidsle tt “ae man 
at bis greatest—in his pauses!’”’ The playing on the orchestra as upon an instru- 
Marche au Supplice, badly translated into ment it was in this work; all the Hun- 
“March to the Gallows,” (the fall of the | garian caprice was there; all of the gypsy 
ave ef the guillotine is pictured inthe | abandon, yet not once amid all the changes 


leitmotif, was always well brought out, so 
that the non-musician conld discern its 
day, aud even the theatrical Weber seemed 
simple and conservative, when followed 
by Berlioz and Liszt. Weber’s overtures 
_eccupy an especial niche of their own in 
the musical repertory, for in each of them 
we find a combination of the medley and 
the classical forms; the medley in so far 
as the themes are directly taken from the 
opera to which the overture is attached ; 


the classical form, because these themes | 


are presented in the order, anc 
ia the manner, required by“the sonata 
form. One may take considerable liberty 
in the interpretation of such dramatic 
works, and the boldness of the 
reading was an added charm in 
the performance of the *‘*‘Ruryanthe’’ 
overture. Of course in a Weber work the 
horn has always a prominent part (it was 
Weber’s favorite instrument) and it was 
finely performed on this cecasion, although 
one may still be permitted to sigh for our 
lost but unforgotten horn-plaver of the 
gypsy countenance and eccentric Ways. 
The overture was svirited and formed a 
fitting prelude to the more sensational 
works that were to follow, but the kettle- 
drummer again emphasized his notes with 
an excess of zeal; he evidently smarts un- 
der the injustice which causes most com- 
posers to give more prominenee to the 
first violins than to the drums, but he 
should reflect that he cannot, unaided and 
alone, reform this mistake however strong 
his purpose and his muscles may be. 

Now followed the great number of the 
programme, Jberlioz’ ‘“‘Symphonie Fap- 
tastique.’’ Wits may peint their shafts at 
the great Frenchman, Wagner may say 
that he ‘‘only ciphered with notes,” but 
much of his work will remain permanently 
in the repertoire. 
est he never becomes ludicrous, given a 


certain technical knowledge to start with, | 


rlioz was terribly in earnest when || ‘ : 
and Be y ‘| iustruments of percussion 


Such 
| drum, 


he wrete the “Symphonie Fantastique,” 
for it was his love letter to Harriet Smith- 
son, and a more passionate one has rarely 
been penned. ‘The son of the opium-eater 
of Cote St. Andre was weil enough fitted 
to give a tone picture of an 
opium dream. If the work is regarded 


developed | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 
t 


’ 


When a man is in earn- | 


-~—~of instrumental forces. 


purpose and follow the plot of this novel 
in tones. ‘The first movement is not so ex- 
travagantly scored as the others but the 
presentation of the theme on the clarinets 


with the violins accompanying in short, 
| marteliato strokes is yery effective as a con- 


trast of tone-color and was finely played, 
while the final working up of the theme in 
full orchestra was grandiose in the ex- 
treme. 


One harp did duty for the four which 
Berlioz demanded in the second movement 
—**The Ball.”’ ltisa pity that Berlioz 
was such a wholesale dealer in orchestra- 
tion, Weber gave a wonderful pizzicato 
in the ‘‘freischiitz’? overture on contra 
basses; Berlioz gives a four-part pizzicato 
on the same instrument in the fourth 
movement of this work; Beethoven gavea 
single chord to the kettle drums in the 
adagio of the ninth symphony, Berlioz 
gives entire harmenies to the same instru- 
ment. Instances like these might be 
multiplied ad injinitun, amd the conse- 
quence is that the demands of the com- 
poser are never fully met in any perform- 
ance of his works. Ishall have occasion 
presently to speak of a few ef the othor 
makeshifts rendered mecessary by the 
exerbitant score. is. “is jet in 
this matter that the differenee between 
Berlioz and Wagner can be clearly ex- 
plained. ‘The former was in some degree 
an experimentalist; when he was given 
carte blanche as to erchestration he at once 
ran riot and demanded a whole regiment 
Wagner, on the 
contrary, when all Germany was aiding 
him toa perfect performance of the vast- 
est musical work ever conceived by. man, 
demanded an orchestra of about 116 men. 
Had Berlioz composed the 


among them. 


experiments as tuning the 
or combining the pedal 
the bass trombone with 


tone-= 


of the 


highest notes of the piccolo, will not be 
feund in Wagner’s works, i 
theme was a trifle too loudiy played, but | 


dance 


The 


the intertwining ef the love theme with 


“Ride of the | 
Walkyries,’’ he would have used 500, and | 
there would have been at least 20 unusual | 


bass | 


played by flutes, in the Ionian cities, 


ing 


| music) is te my mind, the greatest move- 
ment of the work. Herodotus tells of the 


depressing effect of the Nome ef Kradias, 
when 


eulprits were marched to execution, but 
never was such a weird effect attained in a 
march of such a character asin this one by 
the use of two bassoons. Meverheer’s 
famous bassoon duet at the ris- 

of the nuns in 
le Diable,’’ sinks into nothingness beside 
it. The bassoons here picture the foot- 


Steps of the mob, accompanying the tum- ~ 


bril to execution. It is as if Berlioz had 
desired to picture the lines from Dickens’ 
‘Tale of Two Cities,’’—‘‘Headlong mad 
and dangerous feotsteps to force their way 
into anybody’s life, 
mude clean again if once stained red.’’ 
Every note of the movement is portentious 
and big with fate. Let the Satiristsisay it is 
all but the beheading of an innocent 


| Clarinet by a bass drum, it will still re- 


main 


| 


lf 


‘ 


’ 
| 


better wag the substitution of two tam- 
tams for 


1 the most terrible tone picture in 
French orchestral music, 
_ The last movement, the scene in Hades. 
is wonderfully ingenious, but it is bad art 
for allthat. Art should be the most ef- 
ective presentation of the beautiful, the 
ugly should appear only as a foil to the 
beautiful and to throw it into finer relief, 
Thus may the poet picture a sordid or 
creeping nature beside his 
painter use shadows against his light, the 
compeser dissonance to heighten the ef- 
fect of his consonance. When the disson- 
ance everpowers the consonance. when the 
shadow preponderates over the light, when | 
the ugly is in excess of the beautiful, the | 
artistic element has vanished, as it has | 
from this movement. The substitution of 
a B flat clarinet for one in EF flat was un- | 
pardonablo. The scréaming quality of the : 
“4 flat elarinot (an instrument never 


used in orchestra) was an intentional touch 


of tiendishness by 


the composer, who did 


not find the piccolo diabolical enough, and | 


the tender color of the larger instrument | 
was the poerest possible substitute. Much 


the two bells demanded by Ber- 
lioz; the composer himself was so doubt- 


footsteps not easily | 


| of tem 
| The culmination was 


® was the ensemble disturbed. 
eifectively worked. 


| up, and a word of praise must be given to 
| the’ flute player who gave some excellent 


_@adenza work. 
\ 


Atter so much Spice it 


will take a week for us all] to get back to 


the sturdier 
ven and Schumanun. 
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THE SEVENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT, 


concert given at Music Hall 
was as follows: 
_ Overiure, “Euryanthe”... ‘ 
¥ Symphonie Fantastique 
| Hungarian Rhapsody No, 1. 
Hector Berlioz is even now a 
character. 


The programme of the seventh Symphony 


and healthier diet of Beetho- 
Lovis C. Exson, 
: | sale 


*‘Robert | 


Saturday evening | 


.- Weber 
ee . Berlioz , 
Liszt 


} 


dem1l-legendary 


His personality is greater than his 


music; this personality would have raised 
him aboye his fellows, had he been physician, 


as his father wished, 


or advocate or merchant; 


his life would have still been tempest-tossed, 
for had not the passions met him even in 
peaceiul paths, he would have left those paths 


to encounter them. 
myths gather. 


It is the man Berlioz who createsenthusiasm | 
and hero-worship, and this in spite of much of | 

| his music. Itig the haughty soul which despised || 
that interests us: 


| popular applause 
| lover of Estelle, Camille and H 


out, 


poet, Whatinjury have you dons me!’’; the 


man Of imagination 
clarinets 


critic, who, with biting sarcasm 


who heard in the notes of 
the voices of beloved women; the 
. fought single. |. 


handed the press of Paris; the victim of crue] 


fate, who, crushed by repeated 


| out his Closing days, solitary, 


His memoirs are an liad 


of woes. 
letters are the shrieks of a tortured soul. 


blows, dragged 
silent, morose. 
His 
His 


face was such as Hoffmann would have drawn 


when at night surrounded 


y him aione he wrote his wild, 


by evil spirits seen 


fantastic tales. 


Berlioz, the musician, was great rather in 


influence and in suggestion t 


han in uctual 


works. For he was comparatively poor in 
| 


melody, and he rebelled against the routine 


and drudgery of the school. 
traordinary degree in the art 


of expressing 


Around such characters , 


the mad | 
enrietta Smith- ;— 
here, the | 800; the worshipper of Shakspere, who cries | 
"O, Hamlet, profound creation of the a 


| | 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Gifted to an ex- | 


' 
} 


| 
i 
| 


} 
} 


| 


simply as a study of instrumentation it is 
still valuable enough to be heard fre- 
quently, but itis more than this; reform- 
ers are never quite as well balanced as the 
more conservative, and the Edgar Allan 
Poe of music may be classed as morbid, 
sensational and everything else that is 
ouire, yet the fact remains that after hear- 
ing hiseffects of tone-celor, one will not 
tolerate too much of Cherubinian formality. 
The glow of color in the “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique’’ and in Turner’s ‘‘Siave Ship’ 
may not always be a safe light to follow, 
tit broke fetters all the same. 


ideas, his ideas them<elves are too often not | 
| worthy of utterance. Master of instrumenta- 
tion, playing upon @ gigantic orchestra as 


ful about obtaining these, that he ex- 
bressly permitted the use of piano in their 
Stead when necessary, but the gongs, in " 
two pitches, were more impressive than easily as a harp player who abr ietthisi ry rics x 

anvthing else could have been, and Mr, the wires of the harp, his melodies were born 

Nikisch has the honor of having added a With pangs; they came into ne or an 
new color to Berlioz. The sarcastic coun- Means of the Cwsarean Aetagct tl. | 
terpoint of the Dies Irae was splendidly reamed of music which, only heard ri 
given, and the whole performance was a; , Gxsams, could never be expressed, for his im- | 
absolute triumph for Mr. Nikisch who sination was warmer than his hand bap 
appeared at his very Dest through jt Skilled. He was a colorist who revelied in 
all, This triumph “wan 34 anything in. | £0rgeous hues: but he could not draw. And | 
creased by the performance of an , 80 a8 Heine putit, his music Suggests visions 

orchestral arrangement of ai Liszt | of extinct enormous veasta, the hanging gat’ 


the tripping measures of the waltz, was | 
excellently performed, the clarinet both 
here and in the later movements was finely : 
used and the organ point on flute aud | 
horn was well shaded. In the third move- | 
ment, *‘In the Fields,” the hoxors belong | 
to English horn, oboe and kettle drums, 
and they were ali superbly used. ‘The | 
conversation between the Shepherd (Eng- | 
lish horn) and the Shepherdess (oboe) was : 
altogether admirable, while the peals ot 
thunder were the perfecton of realism.|{The | 
panses were impressively dwelt upon and 
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and like all theoretical books is sometimes tire- 
some. Thefever of the firstand last move- 


ies; its repose often sinks into somnolence, 


‘musician, as writer of music, he was not the | Cr se Olt 
"eyual of Camille Saint-Saéns or younger men py the individuality of Hector Berlioz is seen 


‘of the modern French school, who neverthe- 
‘Jess hail him master. 


For he was a@ composer 
of magnificent, overwhelming fragments: but 
he never could have written such artistic 


n every page; the good and the bad are char- 


acteristic of the man. 


When one considers the difficulties of the 


work, the performance of Saturday is worthy 
of praise. It was perhaps impossible to answer 
the requirements of Berlioz’s score, and Mr. | 


though he led the way to Liszt and Wagner, as | ments often breaks out in delirium, in insane 
| 
| 


masterpieces as the “Danse Macabre” or the } Nikisch certainly gave the work mst careful, 


music to “L’Arlésienne.” : 
Take, for example, the symphony played | 
last Saturday. Compare with the work itself | 
the letters written by Berlioz in February and | 
April, 1830, to Humbert Ferrand, in which he | 
tells of his purpose in writing the symphony. { 
He first reproaches the woman he loves; “She | 
is in London, and yet I feel her near me; all | 
my memories awake and join in lacerating 


me; fthear my heart beat, and its pulsations 
shake me asthe strokes of the piston of a 


| 
| 


steam engine; in my symphony will the de- 


velopment of my infernal passion be painted.”’ 
For its proper performance he wished an 
orchestra of two hundred and twenty players. 

Berlioz,in writing this symphony, forgot 
two things, the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of expressing in symphonic music the suffer- 
ings and nightmares which were episodes in 
the life of his artist, and the great danger that 
the hearer, not being in sympathy, not being | 
aman of iike imagination, would be unable : 
“to dilate with the right emotion,” and that 
which was a matter of life or death to the 

| composer would then be of little interest, or | 
| would seem grotesque tothe hearer. For it is | 
hard to receive in the spirit of the one who 
gives, as is the case with many a letter which, | 
opened after the delay of passage, often | 
offends, or suggests what was foreign to the 
writer’s mind. Itisin vain for the composer 
of programme music to say. “I mean this, I 
mean that’’; the hearer will reply, “To me, it | 
means something else.’””’ The hearer hears the * 
music as music, and judges it accordingby ; the | 
great question 1s not whether the music means 
this or that, the great question is this: ls the 
music good or bad? 
This symphony is certainly a remarkable | 
work, and, when the age and studies of Berlioz 
are taken into account, it is a gigantic work. 
‘It is uneven throughout: parts are of sur- 
, passing beauty. parts are of inimitable dul- 
“ness; and as often happens. when Berlioz 
strains himself and calls upon unheard-of com- 
‘ bmations to enforce his meaning, bis failure is 
complete. The last movement, with its 
‘spasms, its frantic convulsions, its grew- 
gome introduction of the plain song for 


the burial of the dead—this sabbatic revel, 
this mockery of the Dies Ire with 
its infernal din of rasped strings and brass and 
gong does not awake the chill horror aroused 
iby haron’s horn in the opera_of Gluck or by 
‘the simple chords which lead the Commen- 
‘dasore to his vengeance upon rakehelly Don 
ihswann!. Noristhe fitst movement SO de- 
seriptive of the flames and doubts of passion as 
many an unnamed movement of Mozart 
eitten for a small orchestra or many an 
eueete confided by Beethoven to the cold 
Keys of a pianoforte. On _ the other 
hand, what can be ore expressive than the 
other movements; the sparkle and grace of 
the ball scene, the loneliness of the fields, the 


| respecttul attention. 
hear this symphony played as berlioz would 


But he who wishes to 


ave wished it must hear it in Paris, played 
by Colonne’s men. For the ravings of despair, 
the satanic glee which welcomes the arrival 
of the lost soul, under Mr. Nikisch’s 
direction became the temporary § aberra- 
tion of a respectable man who, 
awaking from unpleasant dreams and 
refreshed by the bath, pursues undisturbed the | 
business of thedav. The drunken frenzy of | 
an absinthe heated lover and the glitter of a 
ball with its vision of fair women appeal to 

the imagination of a French leader devoutly 

worshipping the composer, and with hot 

blood in his own veins. Even in the very rage 
of passion, Colonne does not forget the niceties 
of detail so insisted upon_by Berlioz. Now, 

Mr. Nikisch does not love detail. 

The other numbers of the programine were 
more or less familiar. Mr. Nikisch gave us 
the Weber overtures last year. ‘This year he 
gives them again, but in a different order. 
The “Euryanthe”’ overture has been betier 

layed by this same orchestra, and under Mr. 
Nikteeh. than it was at this last concert. 

The Liszt rhapsody was given with all the 
requisite fire and swing, and the musical ein- 
broideries were delicately worked. Unlike 
many of the compositions of Liszt, which are 
pompous and unmeaning, or brutai and vul- 
gar, these rhapsodies, whether for orcbesta or 
pianoforte, do not tire. In them appears tue 
truer, better side of Liszt’s nature: for here he 
is natural, he is the Hungarian, “who 
cares. only for love, song, the dance 
and drink.” In these rhapsodies live the 
Hungarian’s violent passions, passions With- 
out constraint, “without the necessity of hy- 
pocrisy.” Anditis as though the orchestra 

became a bana where violins are tuned a senil- 
tone above our diapason and a gypsy beats Ca- 
priciously the czymbalum. : 
The programme of the concert for next Sat- 
urday evening consists of Beethovens. over- 
ture to "“Coriolanus,’’ Goldmark’s concerto 

for the violin, and Schumann’s symphony 1 

C major. Mr. Kneisel will play the solo violin 
16 concerto. , 
mccmicge ix PHILIP HALE. 
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_ Liszt—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, in F. 


Overture which sounds always new; one opium 


| first enters in the second or Allgro part of No. 
_di,after the vague reverie or Largo. Then it 


| and grandeur, to be sure, inthe March to Exe. 
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ARID ARAAG OG || SeMMBtiNedre OF passing "bell; the starting 
A VD Cf RTS!) ag nar 10N (so to say) ofthe levers “Aceon 
ess once more the melancholy melody rudely cut 
short by the swift fall of ‘the axe,—all this is 
sensationally terrible and worthy ofthe French. 
lest of tragedies in novels. or upon the 
Stage. To real music lovers it could not haye 
been edifying. Worse yet, insulting to true sen- 
sibilities and to honest music, insulting to the 
soul of poetry and art, is the last scene, “The 
Witches’ Revel.” Goethe's Mephisto could not 
conjure up so hideous a ‘“Sabbath.”’ Imps. 
Witches, fiends and al] unclean things make the 
orchestra resound with “yells, howls, cries of 
despair, and mocking and cruel laughter, the 
rejoicing over a fallen soul.” And even in this 
_ Pandemonium once more we hear that haunt- 
ing melody, the fixed idea, but in a hellish way 
degraded and transformed into a vulgar carica- 
ture, a low dance tune, which has forfeited all 
its native charm, all its Simplicity and purity 
As wo have said before how, he turns his 
heart S most sacred melody (this young artist 
love.) into a cheap dance-hal] jig, and tricks it 
out with twirls and curls and meretricious or 
nhaments, making a wanton of the maid he 
loved. Is it not monstrous? Can the opium 
theory excuse it? Possibly it might in actual 
life ; but what business has opiumin the free 
ideal heavenly realm of art? When beauty. 
: ideality, all poetry and purity are lost, art, too 
is gone. Give us the most familiar symphony, 
sonata, overture or quartet of any of the classi- 
cal composers rather than the most brilliant or 
ramatic “programme music” of the new, the 


to 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 


| The seventh concert, Saturday evening, Nov. | 
_ 29, offered a strange programme: 
Weber—Overture to “Eurvanthe.” 
Berlioz—‘Symphonie Fantastique,” op. 14, A. 
. Reverie: Passion. (Largo; Allegro.) 
Il. A Ball. (Allegro non troppo.) 
ITI. In the Fields. (Adagio. ) 
March to the Gallows. 


; troppo.) 
V. The Witches? Revel. 
gro assai.) 


(Allegro non 
(Larghetto; Alle- 


A strange programme! Consisting of three 
orchestrai compositions: one overture, truly 
musical and beautiful and full of Spirit, an 


(programme) symphony (or quasi symphony); 
and one rather hackneyed Lisztian showpiece, 
lhe Berlioz opium dream, a morbid extrayagan- 
za Showing indeed remarkable power fora pupil 
ot the Conservatoire, and wonderful skill in in- 
strumentation, with very little of thematic musi- | 
cal development. indeed very little musical | 
theme atall to work upon—for “programme” 
themes do not count in music—occupied the 
body of the concert. It was not our first taste 
in Boston of the unwholesome witch brew, 
Pushed ky the cry for novelty, by young sensa- 
tional appetites, the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion first gave it here in February and again in 
Dec. 1880. Then we could imagine much of its | 
sn | and beens impression chargeable to 
‘ude conception and performance; now we are | °Ver-ingenious, audacious, unideal, reali 
forced to doubt if the best of orchestras can | masters of the latest fashions in the socallen 
ma e it sound any fitter for survival. Of | art of music. How refreshing, What a God-send 
themes, properly speaking, the whole work con- | Wat a precious bit of heayen’s own sunshine 
se a ut one, the love theme, or “fixed idea” | Would the most unpretentious symphony of 
ven the love-sick artist couples likea ZLeit- | Haydn have been after that harrowing “fan- 
rors with each recurrence to his thought of  t@Stique” and unwholesome dream of opium! 
the object of his hopeless passion, and which , The heartless travesty of the love melody 
in this last scene leads us to call it. 
up to mind again in its unsophisticated shape, — 
| but never * and to ask ourselves how good a melody really 
i it _wrough into the thematic fibro of | isit, alter all? Is it free from sophistication at _ 
~~. c; it only haunts us at intervals | its best? We cannot help feeling that Robert 
2 , tte Y sentimental tunes are apt Schumann was about right when he said that 
- po : rom which we pray to be delivered “it has something flat about it.” We find the | 
oe) alXs or on our pillows. The two parts impression of its beauty does not stay with us | 
white lave most music in them are“The Ball,” | after those earlier hearings. ‘Somewhat impas- 
cll as luscious instrumentation with a  Sloned” it is, and somewhat “timid,” but we 
Viorbide ribe tz tune softening into sadness | Cannot grant it “noble,” as Berlioz would make 
enact 224) a8 the fixed idea again besets the itin his programme. On the contrary, it is mor- 
ane sand which of course won most ap- bid, sickly, cloying, and we soon Weary of its 
” ak im the Adaxio, In the Fields.” In Tepetition. If it were more noble it would not 
es e echoed melodious phrases of the ecorruptible, and would not suffer the witch 
sone s pipe (English horn) with the “whis- Change of that worse than ““Walpurgis Night.” 
p mane oe es and warm sunset coloring have ‘For was there ever such a fiendish orgy, repre- 
Deckers pestle charm; and when the sky is sented by all the noisiest enginery of the 
ao sot " the distant thunder rolls (a fine Orchestral art? How uncanny those occasional 
a a ty for our valiant drummer to show ‘uted or stuffed horn tones sounded! What an | 
pide oon 4 for once rein in his noble ardor) OVerpowering, stunning, coarse and vulgar | 
dhe ence ollowed quite impressively. blare of big brass basses in the caricature of the 
Ri yd me real poison of the opium begins to hymn “Dies Ire”! Smaller outrages upon human 
beg reams too terrible for music, in noise Nerves have been prohibited by law, And is 
or outrageous enough to be put under that music? Has it any rightful fellowship with 
an of civillaw. There isa grim solemnity tlue symphonic art? Should it be admitted — 
into good musical society? Let us trust that 
curiosity is now satisfied about it, and let us 
of the murmuring Seek musical enjoyment, artistic aliment and 
chant of the Dies Ir@, culture at purer sources. But some there be 


haunts him in all five movements: 
IS it wrought 


on the measured march of the procession, 
16 Pattering footsteps” 
crowd, the awful 
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his music ari tite all thecretical books is sometimes tire- 
Bo some. Thefever of the firstand last move- 


though he led the way to Liszt and Wagner, as | ments See coe tition ae Celera; kn Apaane 
musician, as: writer of music, he was not the | Poti 6 individuality of Hector Berlioz is seen 


equal of Camille Saint-Saéus or younger men | ;), every page; the good and the bad are char- 
of the modern French school, who neverthe- | acteristic of the man. 


Jess hail him master. For he was a composer iy ag Ae ieee a Sai ae | 
; i . wo 7 A : " . rr = 
of magnificent, overwhelming fragments : bat of praise. lt was perhaps impossible to answer 
he never could have written such artistic the requirements of Berlioz’s score, and Mr. | 
masterpieces as the “Danse Macabre” or the } Nikisch certainly gave the work most careful, | 


ssi f who wishes to 
music to "L’Arlésienne.”’ i respectiul attention. But he 


“ i mphony played as berlioz woulda 
Take, for example, the Symphony played | pers waied it must hear it in Paris, played 
last Saturday. Compare with the work itself | by Colonne’s men. For the ravings of despair, 
the letters written by Berlioz in February and || the satanic glee RhIGh wacom t if a iva 
° 7 ° . , : s Sou ° ° a 1 @ ; 
April, 1830, to Humbert Ferrand, in which he 1 oF —. om Lo uke Gade” abeite: 
tells of his purpose in writing the symphony. Be pte “ a respectable man who. 
He tirst reproaches the woman he loves; ‘She | awakine from unpleasant dreams and 
isin London, and yet I feel her near me; all | refreshed by the bath, pursues undisturbed the | 


. s ? hy ' ZV f | 
my memories awake and join in lacerating business of the ete eae eres teas aa te 
me; fhear my heart beat, and its pulsations pall with its vision of fair women appeal to 


‘shake me asthe strokes of the piston of @/ the imagination of a French leader devoutly 
‘steam engine; in my symphony will the de-| worshipping the GORIDOROE. ae ple Beak 
| velopment of my infernal passion be painted.” es am tg oon hy odd vig hcl Mcetiae 
|For its proper performance he wished an Of viatail so insisted upon by Berlioz. Now, 
orchestra of two hundred and twenty players. | Wy. Nikisch does not love detail. ie aa 
Berlioz,in writing this symphony, forgot The other Buin bere o se & eagle te 
two things, the difticulty, if not impossibility, mop Boe oes Loa i ABR Meals: year ne 
of expressing in symphonic music the suffer- cives them again, but in a different order. 
ings and nightmares which were episodes in | fj, “Kuryanthe” overture has been better 
the life of his artist, and the great danger that | plared by this same Oreos, mine : a MY, 
Peemoeeer, not being in sympathy, not being | fi Siar thansods Wak given with all the 
aman oflike imagination, would be unable | Jenuinitas Ate and awing, aid the musical em- 
“to dilate with the right emotion,” and that )roiaeries were delicately worked. Unlike 
| which was a matter of life or death to the many of the compositions of Liszt, which are 


| nmeaning, or brutai and vul- 
| composer would then be of little interest, or ang een pees ey whet er for orchesta or 
| would seem grotesque to the hearer. For it is | pianoforte, do not tire. In them has sid opt oe 
hard to receive in the spirit of the one who truer, better side of Liszt's nature : for po he 
gives, as is the case with many a letter which, | is nature’, oe 15 Bo a Agate dauce 
y ( . r . « . , ") A Ww 
er Cony OF passage, often | and drink,” In these rhapsodies live the 
offends, or suggests what was foreign to the Hungarian’s violent passions, passions with: 
writer's mind. Itisin vain for the composer 9% constraint, “without ihe ag, cor ge Sire Me 
of programme music to say. “I mean this, I pocrisy.” Anditis as though the o SIT: 
mean that’’; the hearer will reply, “To me, it | 


became a band where violins are mags . aera 
. ; . . 4 - Ss res Ls oe a 
means something else.” The hearer hearsthe* tone,above our diapason aud a gypsy t 
« ‘ : 


. ; | priciously the czymbalum. heh i 
music as music, and judges it accordingby ; the | The programme of the concert for nex coo. 
great question is not whether the music means} urday evening consists of Beethoven : 


TT 5 Piet: :7? (Coldmark’s concerto 
oe ' retig . to “Coriolanus,” Goldmark's concer’ 
erento Cusstion 1s this: ts the ‘or the violin, and Schumann’s symphony 1 


muasic good or bad? . , | Gmaijor. Mr. Kneisel will play the solo yvlolin 
| This symphony is certainly a remarkable | part of the concerto. ENA 
work, and, when the age and studies of Berlioz | 7 
are taken into account, it is a gigantic work. 
‘It is uneven throughout: parts are of sur- 
passing beauty. parts are of inimitable dul- 
“ness; and as often happens, when Berlioz 
strains himself and calls upon unheard-of com- 
-binations to enforce his meaning, his failure is 
complete. The last movement, with its 
‘spasms, its frantic convulsions, its grew- 
‘gome introduction of the plain song for 
the burial of the dead—this sabbatic revel, 
this mockery of the Dies Ire _ with 
its infernal din of rasped strings and brass and 
ong does not awake the chill horror aroused 
by Charon’s horn in the opera of Gluck or by | 
‘the simple chords which lead the Commen- 
‘dasore to his vengeance upon rakehelly Don 
Giovanni. Noristhe fitst movement so de- 
scriptive of the flames and doubts of passion as 
“many an unnamed moyement of Mozart 
Ww n for a small orchestra or many an 
-allegro confided by Beethoven to the cold 
keys of a_ pianoforte. On the other 
other what can be more expressive than the 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
The seventh concert, Saturday evening, Noy. 


_ 29, offered a strange programme: 


Weber—Overture to ‘“‘Eurvanthe.” 
Berlioz—“Symphonie Fantastique,” op. 14, A. 
. Reverie: Passion. (Largo; Allegro.) 
If, A Ball. (Allegro non troppo.) 
IIT. In the Fields. (Adagio.) 


IV. March to the Gallows. (Allegro non 


troppo.) 
Vv. The Witehes’ Revel. 


(Larghetto; Alle- 
LTo assai.) 


| Liszt—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, in F. 


A strange programme! Consisting of three 
orchestrai compositions: one overture, truly 


_musical and beautiful and full of spirit, an 
overture which sounds always pew; one opium 


(programme) symphony (or quasi symphony); 
and one rather hackneyed Lisztian showpiece, 
The Berlioz opium dream, a morbid extravagan- 
za Showing indeed remarkable power fora pupil 
ot the Conservatoire, and wonderful skill in in- 


strumentation, with very little of thematic musi- : 
cal development. indeed very little musical | 


theme atall to work upon—for “programme’”’ 


themes do not count in music—occupied the | 


body of the concert. It was not our first taste 
in Boston of the unwholesome witch brew, 
Pushed ky the ery for novelty, by young sensa- 
tional appetites, the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion first gave it here in February and again in 
Dec. 1880. Then we could imagine much of its 


sickly and uncanny impression chargeable to 


crude conception and performance; now we are 
forced to doubt if the best of orchestras can 
make it sound any fitter for survival. Of 
themes, properly speaking, the whole work con- 
tains but one, the love theme, or “fixed idea”’ 


which the love-sick artist couples like a Leit- | 


motif with each recurrence to his thought of 
the object of his hopeless passion, and which 


| first enters in the second or Allgro part of No. 
_i,after the vague reverie or Largo. Then it 


haunts him in all five movements: but never 
is it wrought into the thematic fibre of 
the music; it only haunts us at intervals 
as all sickly sentimental tunes are apt 
to haunt, from which we pray to be delivered 


. 


In our Walks or on our pillows. The two parts 


which have most music in them are ‘The Ball,” - : 
‘, Sioned” it is, and somewhat “timid,” but we 


Which has luscious instrumentation with a 
buoyant waltz tune softening into sadness 
Viiorbidezza) as the fixed idea again besets the 
dreamer, and which of course won most ap- 
plause; and the Adagio, “In the Fields.” In 
this last the echoed melodious phrases of the 
Shepherd’s pipe (English horn) with the “whis-_ 
bering leaves” and warm sunset coloring have 
a certain poetic charm; and when the sky is 
blackened and the distant thunder rolls (a fine 
Opportunity for our valiant drummer to show 
that he could for once rein in his noble ardor) 
deep silence followed quite impressively. 

Then the real poison of the opium begins to 
work in dreams too terrible for music, in noise 
ugly and outrageous enough to be put under 
the ban of civil law, There is a grim solemnity 
and grandeur, to be sure, in the March to Exe- 
cution; the measured march of the procession, 
the “pattering footsteps” of the murmuring 
crowd, the awful chant of the Dies Ire, 


© alas funebre or passing bell, the startling 
Pparition (80 to say) of the lover’s “fixed idea,” 
once more the melancholy melody rudely cut 
short by the swift fall of ‘the axe,—all this is 
sensationally terrible and worthy of the French- 
lest of tragedies in novels or upon the 
stage. To real music lovers it could not have 
been edifying. Worse yet, insulting to true sén.- - 
sibilities and to honest music, insulting tothe 
soul of poetry and art, isthe last scene, “The 
Witches’ Revel.” Goethe's Mephisto could not 
conjure up so hideous a “Sabbath.” Imps 
witches, fiends and all unclean things make the 
orchestra resound with “yells, howls, cries of 
despair, and mocking and cruel laughter, the 
rejoicing over a fallen soul.” And even in this 
i pandemonium once more we hear that haunt- 
ing melody, the fixed idea, but ina hellish way 
degraded and transformed into a vulgar carica- 
ture, a low dance tune, which has forfeited all 
-its native charm, all its Simplicity and purity. 
AS woe have said before now, he turns his 
heart’s most sacred melody (this young artist 
| lover) into a cheap dance-hall jig, and tricks it 
' out with twirls and curls and meretricious or. 
haments, making a wanton of the maid he 
| loved. Is it not monstrous? Can the opium 
theory excuse it? Possibly it might in actual 
life; but what business has opiumin the free, 
ideal heavenly realm of art? When beauty 
| ideality, all poetry and purity are lost. art, too, 
is gone. Give us the most familiar Symphony, 
Sonata, overture or quartet of any of the classi- 
| cal composers rather than the most brilliant or 
dramatic ‘programme music” of the new, the 
over-ingenious, audacious, unideal, realistic 
_ Masters of the latest fashions in the so-called 
, art of music. How refreshing, what a God-send, 
what a precious bit of heaven’s own sunshine 
; would the most unpretentious symphony of 
' Haydn have been after that harrowing ‘“‘fan- 
tastique” and unwholesome dream of opium! 
The heartless travesty of the love melody | 
in this last scene leads us to call it 
up to mind again in its unsophisticated shape, 
‘ and to ask ourselves how good a melody really | 
is it, after all? Isit free from sophistication at 
| its best? We cannot help feeling that Robert : 
Schumann was about right when he said that — 
“it has something flat about it.” We find the 
impression of its beauty does not stay with us | 
after those earlier hearings. ‘‘Somewhat impas- | 


cannot grant it “noble,” as Berlioz would make 
itin his programme. On the contrary, it is mor- 
bid, sickly, cloying, and we soon weary of its 
repetition. If it were more noble it would not 
be corruptible, and would not suffer the-witen 
change of that worse than ‘‘Walpurgis N ight.’® 
For was there ever such a fiendish orgy, repre- 
sented by all the noisiest enginery of the 
orchestral art? How uncanny those occasional 
muted or stuffed horn tones sounded! What an 
overpowering, stunning, coarse and vulgar | 
blare of big brass basses in the caricature of the 
hymn “Dies Ire’’! Smaller outrages upon human 
nerves have been prohibited by law. And is 
that music? Has it any rightful fellowship with 
true symphonic art? Should it be admitted 
into good musical society? Let us trust that 
curiosity is now satisfied about it, and let us 
seek musical enjoyment, artistic aliment and 
culture at purer sources. But some there be 
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larger and a younger number—who are critical 
that they have sucked all the marrow out of 
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ape 


ie i Schumann : they continually do cry—Giveus 
“music that is new. And plentifully have new | 
‘things sprung up to challenge love and admira- 


}. 
‘tion; but is there yet enough of it all collective- | 
' 


lyto make good the imaginable loss of one | 
great old symphony? 
After the long hour of opium even a well worn 
“Hungarian Rhapsody seemed sparkling and re- 
‘yiving, partly through the quaint, piquant 
nationality of its melodies—some grand, heroic, 
‘solemn, some elastic and vivacious, provoca- 
‘tive to dancing. It was. like a smart shower 
‘bath of tones after the sickly, tepid, steamy 
symphonie fantastique; but we had been 
- dashed with it so many times before! * Liszt has 
composed more than adozen ofthese rhapso.- 
dies; they all sound very much alike; when 
you have heard one you ‘have virtually heard 
' them al). The performance thi§ time was irre- 
f sistibly brilliant and emphatic. And the orches- 
tra acquitted itself admirably throughout the 
coucert, but for the horrible rimbombo in the 
‘Jatter part of the witches’ Sabbath. 

-The programme of Saturday, Dec. 6, offers 


} 


Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolan” overture; a violin con- | 


certo of Goldthark to be. played for the firsttime | 
“here by Franz Kneisel; and Schumann’ssecond | 


“symphony, in C. J. 8. D. 
_ DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. «~ 
coe ae The Symphouy Poncerte. 
~The absence of the usual number. of udmi 
sions and the many vacant seats scatéered he. 
ind there around Music Hall Saturday evenir 

vould suggest to. the ordinary observer , th: 

rewas a lack of attractive power In the pr 
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the patrons of the Symphony concerts. Unfo: 
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Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn. Seventh Symphony Con- 


cert. 


The seventh Symphony programme | 


Was: | 


|& feast 


Weber..-Overture, “Euryanthe.” 
Berlioz.. “Symphonie Fantastique,” op.14, A. 
.everie: Passion. | 
A Ball 
In the Fields. 
March to the Gallows. 
The Witches’ Revel. 
Liszt.... Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in F. 


Mr. Nikisch put more devil into his 
performance of Berlioz’s vouthful night- 
mare than his immediate predecessor 
was wont to do; the *‘March to the Gal- 
lows’ was grimly effective, and the 
Sabbatical Rondo, as the last move- 
ment is sometimes known, was 

of horrors. Perhaps this 


Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz pictures 


una 015 for the public this is a matter of sma!) 
aC ™m ent either to Mr. Nikisch- or the manage 
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t, for the seats in Music Hall are all sok 
as the box office is concerned. But itha 
ned in the history of this organizatior 
the increasing vacancy in seats, ever 


his intense and original nature and pic- 
torial style quite as well as any of the 
greater and finer works which he wrote 
ljateron. Where is there in all modern 
music another | 
“March to the Gallows”? But in giving 
rein to his imagination there isin the first 
movement a vagueness of expression 
which is the result of youthful fitfalness 
and indecision. ‘The Ball scene is ex- 
guisite. ‘The ‘*‘Scene in the Fields,” 
though not the pastoral which Beet- 
hoven wrote, is an idyl of gnother 
school; its trangnillity and darkness 
are alike eloquent. In the March, 
and the ‘‘Witches Revel,’’ with its 
mocking **Dies Irae,’’ is shown the cli- 
max of invention and execution. Berlioz 
defies analysis in these moods; they 
carry all before them ; the listener droops 


such movement as the | 
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Sautet’s phrasing too, *twas most 
artistic. The entire string band was 
admirable in its incisiveness, and in the 
Ball scene obedient to the slightest in- 
dication of the conductor. One drum- 
mer took unto himself a mate, and the 
pair beat wisely if not too well; their 
mimic thunder in the slow move. 
ment was a@ very artistic subter- 
fuge. The ‘ Fantastic” Symphony 
had a sequel in “‘Leiio,’’ a lyrical melo- 
drama, with orchestra, choruses, and 
solos. It consists of six numbers, which 
show Berlioz in all his moods, at his best 
and at his worst, the orchestral portions, 
particuiarly the ‘Hymn to Happiness,” 
being most typical. ‘Lelio’ was com. 
_ pleted in Italy in 1832. The story is that 
ot Berlioz’s own love for Miss Smithson. 
As “Lelio” has never been performed in 
this country, and the score and paris are 
published, and an English version of the 
choruses and of the lines to be read, was 
made by Mr. W. Grist of London, tor the 
performance there of the entire work 
(Crystal Palace, Nov. 12, 1887), why, 
here is a good chance for some, enterpris- 
ing conductor to attract the right kind of 


atiention to himself and his orvaniza-- 
“Symphunie * 


tion, by performing the 
Fantastiyue”’ and “‘Lelio’in one pro- 
£ram::.e. 

The ‘‘Euryanthe”’ overture Mr. Ni- 
kisch conducted last year. Is even the 
Weberian list as nariow as this? Lis.t’s 
Hungarian musie was finely played. 
There was a large audience and frequent 
applause. The next programme presents 
Mr. Kneisel as solist. He will play 
Goldmark’s violin concerto, a new work 
here. The orchestral selections will be 
Schumann’s C major Symphony, and 
Beethoven’s ““Coriolanus” overture. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


_ The program of the Seventh Symphony con-: 
cert appears to be a sop thrown to the so-called : 
“romantic element” of the andience; but the‘ 


liquor in which this sop was steeped was raw 
and uncunningly prepared. 


+ * * oa i 

First, the ‘overture to ‘Euryanthe” was 
played. Mr. Nikisch played it last year, and it 
has been heard in this city upon several other 
occasions, even before Mr. Nikisch sighted Cas- 
tle Garden. The only reason apparently for its 
appearance upon Saturday’s program was to 
give the director a chance of showing how differ- 
ently it sounded each time it was led by him; 
and in this peculiarity, he is not unlike the jug- 
gler who pours different wines, both white and 
red, outof the same old glass bottle. Now in 
the case of this overture it is perfectly proper, it 
is in fact a matter of tradition (as pointed out by 

| that experienced man, Heinrich Dorn) to play 
the air in B-flat given to the first violins at a 
slower pace than the fiery first motive, and to 
sing itas though itcame from human lips; but 
_the change in tempo should be so gradually 
' worked that the hearer is not rudely shaken 
thereby. Mr. Nikisch does not approach the 
melody; he plumps into it. Then, too, his the- 
atrical mannerisms, his prolonged fermatas and 
his exaggerated ideas as to the claims of the 
brass and drums to be heard, are becoming tire- 
|some. They cease to create surprise or wonder. 


* * * ” * 
Then there was a Liszt Rhapsody, the No. 1 
in F. It was not badly played; on the con- 
trary in it was seen the best work of the orches- 


tra thatevening. But it afforded no contrast to) 


the other numbers of the program. 


& » -_ + ao 
We have actually lived to see the composition 
ofa Frenchman upon a Symphony program, a 
composition chosen by the director and not by a 
player of solos. 


| 
| 


Last year Mr. Nikisch favored | 


, us in a similar manner, and his choice was even | 
less fortunate than upon this occasion; for the | 


overture to ‘‘Phédre”’ does not show Massenet at | 
his best, nor is the symphony of Berlioz the | 
Yet itis great in certain | 


greatest of his works. 


| 


among ticket holders, has caused an inquiry as ©@ | DETOFS UM 
to its cause, and if such programmes are to be With fatiguein the excitement. In the 
given as we have had for the past two concerts performance, as formerly here, one harp 


respects; or itis perhaps better to say that it | 
abounds in great things. Itis hard in speaking | 
of this fantastic work toseparate the man from | 
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he selections by the With two players, instead of four with 
nothing but praise: four plavers, were employed; but there 


was a better substituie for the bells than 


Mr. Nikisch read the work with | 
exceeding skilfulness, not only minding | 


the stereotyped expression marks, but 


ment for the composer’s primal meaning ; 
he certainly got it in the last two move- 

While the playing of the or- 
calls fur great praise in respect 


contrasting rhythmic values, which are 
such an important feature in -the dra- 
matic scheme, and for the high quality 


- g@ super-sensitive musician who was so haunted 


pretation, to which we 


ed. The Berlioz symphony was 


y played, and 


pading by wae accorded a ricniy colored 


t showed signs of age, and 
assion appeared to be blatant, 
ed there were moments when 

aried of what, after all, is but little 

nts in instrumentation. In this Jat- 
mphony was a wonder in its day, but 

Of later masters of orchestral elect, 
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‘the musician, and as the man’s individuality is | 
intense, so too is the program explanatory of the | 
music more vividly drawn than the customary | 
diagrams of composers. It is a sketch in the 
manner of Hoffmann of the ill-starred passion of 


by the fixed idea of the loved one, seeing her in 
brilliant ball and lonely fields, knowing that she | 
[did not heed his sorrow or his love, that he | 
_poisoned himself with opium; yet he did not | 
: die, and he dreamed dreams of horror and saw | 
.the scaffold welcome him as murderer of the | 
“woman; he is dead and witches and warlocks | 
hewl with glee at his burial and greet with frenzy | 
the woman, now lost and obscene, who has de- | 
stroyed his soul; the Dies [rae though it tells of | 
the judgment is hooted at, and Hell rejoices, and | 
mocks the plain song of the holy Church. Now) 
‘it is as bart to ‘‘write up” to such a program as 
it is to live up to the rules of conductso placidly 
laid down by ancient Stoics. Nor is the pro- 
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larger and a younger number—who are critical | 
on programmes; blasés with the best, fancying 


Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn 


seventh Symphony Con- 


i 
that they have sucked all the marrow out of | 
| 


and Schumann: they continually do cry—Giveus 
music that is new. And plentifully have new | 
things sprung up to challenge love and admira- | 
tion; but is there yet enough of it all collective. | 
ly to make good the imaginable loss of one | 
great old symphony? 

After the long hour of opium even a well worn 
Hungarian Rhapsody seemed sparkling and re- 
viving, partly through the quaint, piquant 
nationality of its melodies—some grand, heroic, 
solemn, some elastic and vivacious, provoca- 
tive to dancing. It was: like a smart shower 
bath of tones after the sickly, tepid, steamy 
symphonie fantastique; but we had been 
dashed with it so many times before! Liszt has 
composed more than adozen of these rhapso- | 
dies; they all sound very much alike; when | 
you have heard one you have virtually heard | 
them al]. The performance this time was irre- 
sistibly brilliant and emphatic. And the orches- 
tra acquitted itself admirably throughout the 
concert, but for the horrible 7vimbombo in the | 
latter part of the witches’ Sabbath. ! 

The programme of Saturday, Dec. 6, offers 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolan” overture; a violin con- 
certo of Goldmark to be-played for the first time 
here by Franz Kneisel; and Schumann’ssecond | 
symphony, in C. J. 5. D. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concert.’ 

The absence of the usual number of udmi 
sions and the many vacant seats scatéered he 
and there around Music Hall Saturday evenin 
would suggest to the ordinary observer .th: 
there was a lack of attractive power tn the pr. 
gramme which Mr, Nikisch had arranged fc 
the patrons of the Symphony concerts, Unfo) 
tunately for the public this is a matter of sma! 
moment either to Mr. Nikisch or the manage 
‘ment, for the seats in Music Hall are all sok 
as far as the box office is concerned. But it ha 
happened in the history of this organizatior 
that the increasing vacancy in seats, ever 
among ticket holders, has caused an inquiry as 
to its cause, and if such programmes are to be 
given as we have had for the past two concerts 
there is little doubt that history will repeat it. 


| 
| 
| 


- Of the performance of the selections by the 
igrobentra there should be nothing but praise. 
The Weber overture, “Kuryanthe,” which 
pened the concert, was beautifully rendered, 
andthe *“‘Symphonie Fantastique” by Berlioz, 
which was the feature of the evening, was 
given an interpretation which brought out to itc 
tullest the resources of the orchestra—showine 
the novel effects and introducing solo pas. 
\ for nearly every instrument, notexcepting 
drum. utitis sate to assert that seven. 
eighths of the audience voted the whole thing 
a bore, and were it given under any other ci 
astances and by any other organization i 
would not have attracted a corporal’s guard o 
8 merits alone, ‘The Liszt rhapsodie was 
e relief, but the whole programme was s 
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‘at variance with what Mr. Nikisch anes 


eompelled to give elsewhere that it cannot pas 
unnoticed. 


cert. 


The seventh Symphony programme | 
was: 


Weber..-Overture, ‘“Euryanthe.” 
Berlioz.- “Symphonie Fantastique,” op.14, A. 
.everie: Passion, 
A Ball 
In the Fields. 
March to the Gallows. 
The Witches’ Revel. 
Liszt.... Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in F. 


Mr. Nikisch put more devil into his 
performance of Berlioz’s vouthful night- 
mare than his immediate predecessor 
was wont to do; the *‘March to the Gal- 
lows” was grimly effective, and the 
Sabbatical Rondo, as the last move- 
ment is sometimes known, was | 
a feast of horrors. Perhaps this 
Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz pictures 
his intense and original nature and piec- 
toriai style quite as well as any of the 
greater and finer works which he wrote | 
lateron. Where is there in all modern | 
music another such movement as the 
*‘‘March to the Gallows”? But in giving 
rein to his imazination there is inthe first 
movement @ vagueness of expression 
which is the result of youthful fitiulness 
and indecision. ‘The Ball scene @X- 
guisite. ‘The ‘“‘Secene in the Fields,” 
though not the pastoral which Bbeet- 
hoven wrote, is an idyl of gnother 
school; its tranguillity and darkness 
are alike eloquent. in tha Mareh, 
and the ‘‘Witches Revel,’ with its 
mocking ‘*Dies Irae,’”’ is shown the cli- 
max of invention and execution. Berlioz 
defies analysis in these moods; they 
carry all before them ; the listener droops 
with fatigue in the excitement. In the 
performance, as formerly here, one harp 
did the work of four, and two tympani 
with two players, instead of four with 
four plavers, were employed; but there 
was a better substituie forthe bells than 
usual. Mr. Nikisch read the work with | 
exceeding skiifulness, not only minding | 
the stereotyped expression marks, but | 
going under the surface in every move- | 
ment for the composer’s primal meaning; | 
he certainly got it in the last two move- | 
ments. While the playing ot the or- 
chestra calls for great praise in respect | 
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to precision of movement, observance of 
contrasting rhythmic values, which are 
such an important feature in -the dra- 


|; matic scheme, and for the high quality 
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‘of expression” Of "ini anys deg 


players; for example, how exquisitely 


| 


was the oboe played in the leading | 


Music. 


phrases of the slow movement, and Mr, | 


Sautet’s phrasing too, ’twas 
artistic. The entire string band was 
admirable in its incisiveness, and in the 
Ball scene obedient to the slightest in- 
dication of the condu:tor. One drum- 
mer took unto himself a mate, and the 
pair beat wisely if not too well: their 
mimic thunder in the slow move. 
ment was @ very artistic subter- 
fuge. The ‘* Fantastic” Symphony 
had a sequel in “Letio,’’ a lyrical melo- 
drama, with orchestra, choruses, and 
solos. It consists of six numbers, which 
show Berlioz in all his moods, at his best 
and at his worst, the orchestrai portions, 
particuiariy the “Hymn to Happiness,” 
being most typical. ‘Lelio’ was com. 
pleted in Italy in 1882. The Story is that 
ot Berlioz’s own love for Mi-«s Sinithson. 
As “Lelio” has never been performed in 
this country, and the score and paris are 
published, and an tngl.sh version of the 
choruses and of the lines to be read, was 
made by Mr. W. Grist of London, tor the 
performmance there of the entire work 
(Crystal Palace, Noy. 12, 1887), why, 


here is a good chance for ; ome enterpris- 


. 


ing conductor to attract the right kind of 
atvention to himself and his or: aniza- 
tion, by performing the “Syuph nie 
Fantastijue’ and ‘Lelio’ in one pro- 
gram.::.e. 


The “Euryanthe”’ overture Mr. Ni- 
kisch conducted last year. Is even the 
Weber.an list as nariow as this? Lis.t’s 
Hungarian musie was finely pleyed. 
There was a large audience and frequent 
applause. The next programme presents 
Mr, Kneisel as solist. He will play 
Goldmark’s violin concerto, a new work 
here. The orchestral selections will be 
Schumann’s C major symphony, and 
Beethoven’s “‘Corivlanus” overiure. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The program of the Seventh Symphony con- 
cert appears to be a sop thrown to the so-called 
‘‘romantic element” of the audience; but the 
liquor in which this sop was steeped was raw 
and uncunningly prepared. 


* * + ” * 
First, the ‘overture to ‘‘Euryanthe” was 
played. Mr. Nikisch played it last year, and it 
has been heard in this city upon several other 
occasions, even before Mr. Nikisch sighted Cas- 
tle Garden. The only reason apparently for its 
appearance upon Saturday’s program was to 
give the director a chance of showing how differ- 
ently it sounded each time it was led by him; 
and in this peculiarity, he is not unlike the jug- 
gler who pours different wines, both white and 
red, outof the same old glass bottle. Now in 
_ the case of this overture it is perfectly proper, it 
is in fact a matter of tradition (as pointed out by 
that experienced man, Heinrich Dorn) to play 
the air in B-flat given to the first violins at a 
slower pace than the fiery first motive, and to 
sing itas though itcame from human lips; but 
the change in tempo should be so gradually 
| worked that the hearer is not rudely shaken 
thereby. Mr. Nikisch does not approach the 
melody; he plumps into it. Then, too, his the- 
atrical mannerisms, his prolonged fermatas and 
his exaggerated ideas as to the claims of the 
brass and drums to be heard, are becoming tire- 
‘some. They cease to create surprise or wonder. 


” * * * * | 
Then there was a Liszt Rhapsody, the No.1. 
in F. It was not badly played; on the con- 
trary in it was seen the best work of the orches- 
trathatevening. But it afforded no contrast to 
_ the other numbers of the program. 


* * ” * ‘ 

We have actually lived to see the composition 
of a Frenchman upon a Symphony program, a 
composition chosen by the director and not by a 
; player ofsolos. Last year Mr. Nikisch favored 
, us in a similar manner, and his choice was even 


less fortunate than upon this occasion; for the | 


overture to ‘‘Phédre” does not show Massenet at 
his best, nor is the symphony of Berlioz the 
greatest of his works. Yetitis great in certain 
respects; or itis perhaps better to say that it 
abounds in great things. Itis hard in speaking | 
of this fantastic work to separate the man from 
‘the musician, and as the man’s individuality is 
, intense, 80 too is the program explanatory of the 
music more vividly drawn than the customary 
diagrams of composers. It is a sketch in the | 
manner of Hoffmann of the ill-starred passion of | 
a@ super-sensitive musician who was so haunted 
by the fixed idea of the loved one, seeing her in | 
brilliant ball and lonely fields, knowing that she 
‘did not heed his sorrow or his love, that be 
poisoned himself with opium; yet he did not. 
‘die, and he dreamed dreams of horror and saw 
.the scaffold welcome him as murderer of the 
“woman; he is dead and witches and warlocks | 
hewl with glee at his burial and greet with frenzy | 
the woman, now lost and obscene, who has de- 
stroyed his soul; the Dies Irae though it tells of | 
the judgment is hooted at, and Hell! rejoices, and | 
mocks the plain song of the holy Church. Now 
it is as hard to ‘‘write up” to such a program as 
it is to live up to the rules of conductso placidly 
laid down by ancient Stoics. Nor is the pro- 
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gram-preface of so much importauce as the jm 


musical contents themselves. The first move- 
ment is comparatively dull; its themes lack 
spontaneity, and the developments are tiresome; 
the ‘“‘typical’’ melody would not be of interest, 
were we not told that it represented something; 
and as we at once try to trace this resemblance, 
we are obliged to take notice of the tune. The 
movement as a whole is jvague and long spun 
out. The ball-scene is much better and as played 
in Paris is full of charming grace; as played 
Saturday evening, the feet of the dancers moved | 
heavily, and the ball-room became a dance-house. | 
Were not the third movement ‘‘In the Fields” so | 
long drawn out, it would be wholly admirable. | 
It is truly expressive music, where the intimate | 
acquaintance of Berlioz with orchestral instru- 

ments is openly shown, not hinted at. So too 

the ‘‘March to the Gallows”’ is full of power and 

suggestion. The final movement, ‘The Witches’ | 
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\is former position as artistic director of 
the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,” 
ya seccison of the Friends of Music). 
rom his restless activity in the new 
world, Gericke has ty, pre with him a 
wealth of experience and observation. A 
new world, indeed, especially in musical | 
affairs! How rapidly and greatly, out of © 
insignificance and recent beginnings, 
concert life in Boston and New York has 
developed! Boston, which now ho!ds 
the first rank in the Union as a concert 
city, arrived at this through unusually 
favorable conditions, in spite of, or 
rather because of the fact that this city 
possesses no opera of its own, the whole 
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‘America to:try his strength inthe Alle- 


gretto non treppo-ef Germaniconcert life. 


Ele rejoiced over ‘his return: to Vienna, 
anid we-not less rejoiced heartily bid him. 
welcome. =) ... : pe 
Cambridge Symphony Concert. 


There was a charming audience last 


; 


night in the most admirable hall for | 


music in this part of the country, the 
Sanders Theatre of Harvard University. 
The occasion was the third Symphony 
concert, with Mrs. Arthur Nikisch 
soloist. The orchestra played what has 
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voice of good compass and considerable tex. 


ibility. She is a delightful contrast to many 


of the German singers whom we have of late 


been obliged to hear; for her intonation 
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is correct, she does not scream, she does n a 


force her tones. With the exception of the 


her selections were un 


length. 


raimbDiing composition which might ha n 
cut short or extended at the curler’ 
the composer without serious  detri- 
inent Go the coherency of the song. 


The song of Heuberger was witl im 
purport, and that by Goldmar Paras dines 


Revel,” is tiresome, the last adjective which | enthusiastic music love of the inhabi- 
Berlioz{would have wished or expected to have || tants is lavished on the great concerts. 
been applied to this descriptive oq wart It is a} a Ape which pene re ges of Boston’s sete peg work; butshe sang intelli ; 

dreary ,cacophonous mess,an interminable galim- || love of music much may excite our won- | : Since, but had not been heard her a. eligan nd hae teigentiy what was 
atias. The burlesque Dies Irae may have had} der, some our envy, also. Have we in- bet ore. Her selections were Ohaus Deettamensret Ba terre. eae A Rood taste,” 
its origin in the manner in which it was handled | deed a manifold millionaire who would, Dreail King and His Love,” with | Voice. She was most heartily appikaneal bes 


already been discussed thi " pointing. Mrs. Nikisch 3 
this column. Mrs. N ikisch> sate rite '| Singer, nor did her selections give an oppne 
the orchestra in Providence a short time | Work, fy gene Of her abilities in. bravura 
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by the organist of an Italian church, the occasion | like Mr. Higginson, of his own free will, 


being the burial of the son of Louis Bonaparte 
and Hortense, which funeral Berlioz attended. 
As Berlioz describes it in a letter to Ferrand, the 
organist enlivened the plain song by playing jigs 
in six-eight time as interludes upon the piccolo 
stop. However this may be, the movement in 
spite of the accumulated horrors does not so 
much inspire terror as fatigue. 
> * * # @ 

To say that the Ag ur? was badly played 
would be untrue. It isa difficult composition, 
and taking everything into consideration, there 
was much more to praise than to blame. The 
performance did lack the fiery recklessness 80 
indispensable in certain movements, and the ball 
scene was not played with elegance as Berlioz 
wished. ‘This was rather the fault of the 
director than of the orchestra; for it seemed as 
though Mr. Nikisch was constantly saying to 
himself, ‘‘I suppose I ought to occasionally let 
these people hear something besides the over- 
tures of Weber and Mendelssohn and the sym- 
pbonies which I used to hearin Leipzig. I am 
safe enough in giving this, for Schumann 
praised it.” And so he led it, but in a 
certain perfunctory manner. Nor was strict 
attention paid to the requirements of Berlioz’ 


score. 
Hauslilick on Gericke. 


In the Vienna New Free Press for 
Nov. 27, we find’ Eduard Hauslick wel 
coming Wilhelm Gericke back to Vienna 
inacharming article, extracts from which 
Mrs. Amy Blandy Wood has translated 
for readers of the Traveller Monday ar 

ticle: Nee 
In the first Geselischaft’s concert, 
Handel’s oratorio, “Israel in Egypt,” was 
performed with care and praiseworthy 
results by the Vienna Choral Union, 
ane e soloists, Fraulein v. Artnerz, 
Fraulein Standthastner, Frau_ Korner, 
and Herren Neéidl, Grengg and*Erxleben, 
Of Handel’s masterpiece, so often heard 
and written upon, I have nothing new to 
say, One feature of the concert was 
new, however, though not wholly a noy- 

eliv. numely, the presence of Herr 


—- 


and from a pure love vf art, give a hun- 

| dred thousapd for the culture of music | 
in his native city ? 

| After reciting at length the history of | 

| the development of the orchestra, the in- | 
ception of the annual tours, ete., inci- 
dentally mentioning that the losses of 
the first season were $20,000, those of the 
second $40,000, Mr. Hauslick proceeds: 


As proof of the rare attractive power of 
these Symphony concerts, it may be men- 
tioned that in Boston on no Saturday is | 

¢ bere to be found in any house an even- 
ing company. It is understood that 
everybody goes to the concert. Ihe in- 
terest in music there is not only great, 
but true and genuine. Apartfrom the | 
lregular attendance at concerts, there Is | 
/an extraordinary amount of music made 
‘at home; the young people play, the | 
whole week. through .on the piano the. 
programme of-the nextconeert, and come 
-well:preparedcfo-thesperformance. Quiet 
and attentiveas the audience is during the 
‘musie, ever so stormilvy does it express 
its approval-when a piece has pleased 
‘it. “Especially the fifth and seventh syin- 
‘phonies of Beethoven arouse every time 
a“-wild “enthusiasm. In their pro- 
grammes, as: well as in the duration 0 
the performances, the Boston concerts 
are quite analagous to our Philharmonics. 
Four er five symponies of Beethoven 
must not be wanting in any season. To- 
‘gether with the classical repertory, 
Gericke brought out many novelt'es, as 
concerts of so wide a scope demanded... - 
Gericke, who did great service to the 
musical culture of Boston, left over- 
whelmed with honors, and amid univer- | 
sai regret. Such unremitting activity 
in America has also its dark side 
ithe merciless overtaxing of | body | 
and mind. For example, in_ the | 
season of 1887-88, Gericke conducted - 
104 concerts, and in a five weeks tour 
travelled 3400 miles. Imclast season,,, 
| 1888-89, he directed not less than 108 con- 
| certs. During the five seasons he con-. 
' ducted..in all 457 concerts and’ weekly, 


—_—-—— 


orchestra, and these songs: Heuberger,. | there can be no doubt but that her personality 


‘Geib Einen Hauch Mir’: Jensen. * : 
Ufer des Manzanares” ; Goldmark’ “Dia 
Quelle.” By reason of her sweet ways, - 
and soulful singing Mrs. Nikisch will ’ 
win many admirers for her work in 
public. She has arich and sympathetic 
mezzZO Soprano, about as strong a yoice : 
as Mrs. Henschel. It is probably not 
under as good control now as when she 
sang in public ail the time—voices, like | 
oe repays and violinists’ ; 

ve to be exerecised— ' 
standpoint of the virgo 
Sings well. Hers 
of its highe 
she is sq we 
give to the 1 


moreover, ? 
¢ one as to 
sne sings its 
ce Altogether the debut 
of Mrs. Nikisch was most interesting. - 
Her manner is charming, and it is no - 
wonder that all Cambridge admired her 
last night, nor that her -husband permit- 
ted her just one tiny encore song. 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AT CAMBRIDGE. | 
The third of the series of concerts given this 
, Season at the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, took place 


lastevening. The programme was as follows: 
Uverture—Culm Sea and Prosperous Voyave 
Mendelssohn 

.- Ralf 


had much to do with the warmth of her re- 


ception. ‘Lo the group of songs Mr 
played a delightful accompaniment, NOE 


PuHitie Har, | 
Mrs. Arthur N ikisch Sings at the San. | 
ders Theatre Concert. 
Interestin the Symphony concert at San- | 
ders Theatre (Cambridge) last evening cen-_ 
tred in the appearance of Mrs. Arthur. 
Nikisch, soprano, as soloist, this being ber 
first appearance in this vicinity. The pro- 
gramme for the evening was: as follows: 


- Mendelssohn, overture, “Calm Bex and Pros- 


perous Voyage”; Raff, song, “Traumkonig 


und Sein Lieb”; Tsehaikowsky, andantino 
and scherzo from symphony No, Yin F minor; 
Schumann, symphony ins 


Nikisch accompanied her husband — 


upon his return to America, two months ago, 


aud las only been heard in public once since - 


) her arrival, at the Symphony concert in | 
_ Providence a few weeks since. y concert in | 


The audience were clearly ptedisposea in 


favor of the singer, and when she appear 
NOSE Cordial rouud of friendly a plause tala | 
ries mv ro dk ot the aodienen 
ectiovps made by Mrs, Nikisch wer | 
the song by Raff, treimikctne une Sein 
Lieb,” which she sang with orchestral ac- 
_ companiment,-an! for the songs with piano — 
she selected Heuberger’s “Gieb~ Einen 
_ Hauch Muir,” Jensen’s “Am Ufer des Man. 
zunares,” and Golamark’s “Die Quelie.” 


toward her, . 


' Kaff’s uninteresting song served to display 


Gieb einen Hauch mir” . , 
(6) ‘‘Am Ufer des Manzanares”... e+ «..-Heuberger 


_ the remarkable range and admirable & 
ing ot Mrs, admirable sch 


Nikisch’s voice, 


(¢) “Die Quelle” reeeeee ss deusen » intelligence and musical nature Mound | 


Symphony in B flat, No. 1, op. 38 RdU NE Gi ‘aches 


The orchestra] numbers of the above pro- 
stamme do not call for extended comment, as 
two ot the numbers were tamiliar, and the 
4ndantino and scherzo from Tschaikowsky’s 
Ssyinphony were reviewed in a late number of 
the Post. A second hearing of these extracts 
from the Russian’s symphony confirms the 
Impression that the andantino isa movement 
of real beauty and genuine musical worth; 
and it iS Superior to the more popular scherzo 
With its piquancy which soon becomes monot- 
Onous. In the Mendelssohn overture the 
drummer beat his drums until they became 


» €xpression in its interpolation... She bas 
, Very musical mezzo-soprano v: tt 
true ands 


tn 
joyed. The ap. 
zroup ot songs recalled. 

Ss, and she | 


In 
Dian 
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their effect. 
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gram-preface of so much importance as the 
musical contents themselves. The first move- 
ment is comparatively dull; its themes lack 
spontaneity, and the developments are tiresome; 
the ‘typical’? melody would not be of interest, 
were we not told that it represented something; 
and as we at once try to trace this resemblance, 
we are obliged to take notice of the tune. The 
movement as a whole is jvague and long spun 
out. The ball-scene is much better and as played 


in Paris is full of charmin 


grace; as played 


Saturday evening, the feet of the dancers moved | 
heavily, and the ball-room became a dance-house. 
Were not the third movement ‘‘In the Fields” so 
long drawn out, it would be wholly admirable. | 
It is truly expressive music, where the intimate 
acquaintance of Berlioz with orchestral instru- 


the ‘‘March to the Gallows”’ is full of power and 


ments is openly shown, not hinted at. So too | 
| 


suggestion. ‘I'he final movement, ‘I'he Witches’ 
Revel,” is tiresome, the last adjective which 
Berlioz!would have wished or expected to have 
been applied to this descriptive music. It is a} 
dreary ,cacophonous mess,an interminable galim- 
atias. The burlesque Dies [rae may have had 
its origin in the manner In which it was handled 
by the organist of an Italian church, the occasion 
being the burial of the son of Louis Bonaparte 
and Hortense, which funeral Berlioz attended. 


As Berlioz describes it in a letter to Ferrand, the | 
organist enlivened the plain song by playing jigs | 


in six-eight time as interludes upon the piccolo 
stop. However this may be, the movement in 
spite of the accumulated horrors does not so 
much inspire terror as fatigue. 
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To say thatthe symphony was badly played 
would be untrue. It isa difficult composition, 
and taking everything into consideration, there 


was much more to praise than to blame. 


Wilhel 


" i ie oe 


eine Gartene: 
greeted with loud applause. 


After five years’ sojourn’in America, — 
he has returned to Vienna 
his former position as artis 


as conductor. He wis ; 


and resumed | 
tic director of . 


the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,”’ 
(Association of the Friends of Music). 
From his restless activity in the new 
world, Gericke has brought with him a 


wealth of experience and observation. A | 
new world, indeed, especially in musical | 
How rapidly and greatly, out of 

insignificance and recent 


affairs! 


beginnings, 


concert life in Boston and New York has 


developed! 


Boston, which now ho!ds 


the first rank in the Union as a concert 
city, arrived at this through unusually 


favorable conditions, 


ih spite of, 


or 


rather because of the fact that this city 


possesses no opera of its own, the whole 


enthusiastic music love of the inhabi- 
tants is Javished on the great concerts. 


Of that which Gericke relates of Boston’s 


love of music much may excite our won- 


der, some our envy, also. 
deed a manifold millionaire who would, 
like Mr. Higginson, of his own free will, 
and from a pure love vf art, give a hun- 
_ dred thousapd for the culture of music 
in his native city? 
After reciting at length the history of | 
the development of the orchestra, the in- 
ception of the annual tours, ete., inci- 
dentally mentioning that the losses of 
the first season were $20,000, those of the 
second $40,000, Mr. Hauslick proceeds: 


As proof of the rareattractive 


Have we in- 


power of 


these Symphony concerts, it nay be men- 
The | tioned that in Boston on no Saturday is 


performance did lack the fiery recklessness so ¢ Lere to be Lound im avy house an evens 
iudispensable in certain movements, and the ball 
scene was not played with elegance as Berlioz 
wished. This was rather the fault of the 
director than of the orchestra; for it seemed as 


though Mr. Nikisch was constantly saying to'| 
himself, ‘‘I suppose I ought to occasionally let. 
these people hear something besides the over- | 
tures of Weber and Mendelssohn and the sym- | 


pbonies which I used to hearin Leipzig. I am 
safe enough in giving this, for Schumann 
so he led it, but in a 
certain perfunctory manner. Nor was strict 
attention paid to the requirements of Berlioz’ 


praised it.” And 


score. 


Haustick on Gericke. 


In the Vienna New Free Press for 
Nov. 27, we find Eduard Hauslick wel 
coming Wilhelm Gericke back to Vienna 
inacharming article, extracts from which | 
Mrs. Amy Blandy Wood has translated 
for readers of the Yraveller Monday ar 


ticle: 


In the first Gesellschaft’s concert, 
Handel’s oratorio, “Israel in Egypt,’ was 
performed with care and praiseworthy 
results by the Vienna Choral Union, | 
Fraulein v. Artney, | 


and the _ soloists, 


Fraulein Standthastner, Frau Korner, 
and Herren Neidl, Grengg and Erxleben, 
Of Handel’s masterpiece, so often heard 
and written upon, I have nothing new to 


elty, numely, 


the 


presence of Herr 


ing company. Jt is understood that | 


| 
| 
say, One feature ot the concert was | 
new, however, though not wholly a noy- 


it. 


everybody goes to the concert. 
terest in musie there is not only great, 
but true and genuine. Le 
regular attendance at concerts, there Is | 
an extraordinary amount of music made | 
at home; the young people play the | 
whole week through on the piano the 

programme of the next coneert, and come 

well prepared: fo-the performance. Quiet 

and attentive as the audience is during the 

musie, ever so stormily does 
its approval when a piece has pleased 
Especially the fifth and seventh syin- 
phonies of Beethoven arouse every time 
a wild enthusiasm. In their pro- 
grammes, as well as in the duration of 
the performances, the boston concerts 
are quite analagoustoour Vhilharmonics. 


The in- 


Apart from the | 


it express 


Four or five symponies of Beethoven 
must not be wanting in any season. Lo- 
gether with the elassical repertory, 


Gericke brought out many nov 


elt'es, as 


concerts of so wide a scopedemanded. ... 


Gericke, who did great servic 


‘e to the 


musical culture of Boston, left over- 


whelmed with honors, and am! 
sal regret. Such unremiiting 


d univer- 
activity 


in America has also its dark gor . 
the merciless overtaxing of body 


and amind. For example, 


in the 


season of 1887-88, Gericke conducted 
104 coneerts, and in a five weeks’ tour 
travelled 400 miles. In ‘last season, 
1888-89, he directed not less than 105 con- 
certs. During the five seasons he con- 


ducted in ali 457 concerts ani 


i weekly 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, took place | the Sone by Rat, “Traumkonig und Sein | 
astevening., Lhe programme was as follows: | Lieb.” which she 'sang with orchestral ‘ac- 


three, even four rehearsals. The strongest unmusical instruments; it is to be regrétted 
conductor Avould become weary under thatin this he was aided and abetted by the 
such a strain, above all one so accurate _ direct encouragement of the conductor 
Ne ductal ota sesh ges fd then ~ Mrs. Nikisch has an agreeable pleasant 
iredeafter:five years of labor in va; ‘etdon 
America totry his aisanath in the Alle- abby 2 ag sign and considerable ftlex- 
qreito non treppe ef Germanieoncert life. Ye one Is a delightful contrast to many 
Te rejoiced over his return. to Vienna, haar ' 
anil we-not less rejoiced heartily bid him °°" obliged to hear; for her intonation 
welcome. > | 1s Correct, She does not scream, she does not 
Cambridge Symphony Concere. sania tones. With the exception of tne 
ide Veoh a ce Song by Jensen, her selections were unfortu- 
ee : charming audience last , nate. The song by Raff, with orchestral ac 
night in the most admirable hall for | Companiment, telis of the amours of a dream. 
music in this part of the country, the | king, ana tells of them at length It is a 


acaie a “ hate rambDiing composition which might have 
Sanders Iheatre of Harvard University. | cut short or extended at the oupriog of 
[he occasion was the third Symphony bea a eat 94y Without serious —_detri- 
; ‘ a ~ Wecies be C O He - c re ‘ 
concert, with Mrs. Arthur Nikisech, | The song of Senbetme mee wiilone aim “oe 
soloist. The orchestra played what has purport, and that by Goldmark was disap- 
this column. Mrs. Nikisch sang with | were nor did her selections give an oppor- 
“ 
} 


the orchestra in Providence a, shoct +; tunity of judging of her abilities in bravur 
“Troviacence a short time work; but she sang luteliligently what wee 


since, but had not been heard hereabouts | given her, and her phrasing was in ¢ 

before, Hier selections were Raff’s | suppiementing the natural ‘charm af ae 
“Dream King and His Love,’”’ with | voice. She was most heartily applauded. ani 
01 chestra, and these songs: fieuberger, | there can be no doubt but that her personality 
Geib Einen Hauch Mir’; Jensen, “Am + liad much to do with the warmth of her re- 
Ufer des Manzanares” : Goldmark, “Die * ot ap to the group of songs Mr. Nikisch 
Quelle.” sy reason of her sweet wavs ip, ayed a aelizghtiul accompaniment, 

, . ° . J) 

and soulful singing Mrs. Nikisch will —_____ Puivir Harr, 
Win many admirers for her work in “*# 4rthur Nikisch Sings at the San- 
public, She has a rich and sympathetic ders Theatre Concert. 

eaneee SOROS, about as strong a voice ) ‘nterestin the Symphony concert at Sap- 
aria pe’ poets ent ‘ is probably not ders Theatre (Cambridge) last evening cen- 
ae ins puhtic tg sha it Raed pat ene | tred in the appearance of Mrs. Arthur 
pianists’ hands and violinists’. rms, | nihar gti icthahai Raat eal bw dita ays 
have to be exercised—yet from the first appearance in this vicinity. The pro- 
standpoint of the vocalist Mrs. Nikisch &t@™me for the evening was as follows: 
sings well. Her Singing is vital because Mendelssohn, overture, “Calm Sea and Pros- 

: ‘y yracge vIVQ litt. 2 r 

ake ha on l wh geek ee ad quality; moreover, ? perous Voyage’; Raff, song, “Traumkonig | 
sites te ep + HUE LO Control tone as to und Sein Lieb”: Tschaikowsk ndanti | 
- ve to the mood of what she Sings its andscherzo from symphony No vine oe ee 
OF Mee ioe Altogether the debut Songs with piano; Sehumann, symphony in B 
Ol Mrs. Nikisch was most interesting, - flat, No. 1. 
Her manner is charming, and it is no Mrs. Nikisch accompanied her husband 
wonder that all Cambridge admired her U?°" his return to America, two months ago, 


last night, nor that her husband permit- her arrival’ ores publie once soe \ 


Tt ; her arrival, at the Svm 1 , 
ted her just one tiny encore song. Proyidence a few weeks age! hernia fi 


cha oe _ the audience were clearly predisposed in 
‘it SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AT CAMBRIDGE, | /@VOr of the singer, and when she appeared a 


4@ 


Thet ¥ te aa ees ‘ IMOSL Cordial r 
es he third of the series of concerts given this | of the atticutie cr the ‘andienet’ towena nen 
season at the Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, by | The selections made by Mrs. Nikisch were 
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Vverture—Culm Sea anid Vrosperous Voyave | companinent,-an | for the Songs with piano 
my ... Ratt Hauch Mir, Jensen’s “Am Ufer des Man- 
in _ £anares,” and Goldmark’s “Die Quelle.” 
Raff’s unmteresting song served to display 
ick the remarkable range and admirable school- 
ctees oy oeraee Ing ot Mrs, Nikisch’s voice, and her 
Sen td aie ‘ Intelligence and musical nature found 
Schumann pe ti + its Interpolation. She has a 
f the above pro-| } sical M€ZZo-soprano voice, fauitlessly 
aed _ true and skilfully trained, and he ing i 
igi do not call for extended comment, as } atall times a delight to the Gar. Seabee tens 
Oot the numbers were tamiliar, and the | 89Dgs at the piano, however, that the singer 
‘ndantino and scherzo from 'T'schaikowsky’s | pi 5 bdo her audience, and am re complete 
a Nagra were reviewed in alate number of these Mylieabecn ~. The ‘simpie” be et sou 
OST. A second hearing of these extracts | work done 1” the Jensen song fairly capti- 
om the Russian’s symphony confirms the | Vated the audievce, and a more pleasing or 
‘oPression that the andantino isa movement | @@ntier effort is seldom enjoyed. The ap- 
of teal beanty and genuine tnusical _ | Dlause following the group of Songs recalled 
llauh th dn wise wie oo on tusica: worth; | the singer a half-dozen times and she was 
cima superior to the moro popular scherzo | finally compelled to add an encore number to 
vith its piquancy which soon becomes monot- | satisfy her nudience. ae 
onots In the Mendelssohn overture the The orchestra was heard at its best in the ~~ 
Tummer beat his drums until they became tt A ae Work of the evening, and the 
DP. aying ot the accompaniments to the songs 
with piano by Mr. Nikisen added greatly to 
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of the German singers whom We have of late. 
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gnificent Gdisertatitnawipacene Play- 
in by Mr. Nikisch’s Orchestra of a 
iz Model Programme—The Audience At- 
- tentive and Deeply Pleased. 


“aay 
" eS) 


Last night’s concert by the aA Re orches- 
tra was simply magnificent in allits details. 
T ‘he ) programme was as follows: 
Veber...................Overture “Euryanthe.” 
| rlioz.......“‘Symphonie Fantastique,” op. 14. 
“ ‘Liszt........Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in F. 
4 _Tospeat conventionally there was no soloist, 

3 the orchestra seemed as one man; the 
8 C olo ist and the orchestral effects throughout 
e charmingly virtuosal. 

~~ ox parisons are often made between Messrs. 

ericke and Nikisch as conductors, and not 
th “ge justice. Such comparisons are often 

able to the former, but with such works 
by! Serlioz and Liszt as cited above, Mr.Nikisch 
isincomparably the greater interpreter. He is 
: 10re 6 subjective; he grants the ensemble the- 
“ver y liberty it needs while holding it under 

rfect control; he reads between the lines 
wi unimpeachable propriety; he feels the 

sic and makesit his own as Herr Gericke 


Xx 
bei 
> 
ig 


is siaa 


ver did; he justly appreciates that he isin- | 


sting masters who were intrinsically vir- 
sand with such masters his sympathies 
SD aterays keen. 
“g° eber’s “Euryanthe” overture was afforded 
4 ace ormance such as has seldom been heard 
al but the most creditable work of 
r: © orchestra was with the “Symphonie Fan- 
i tasti ique.” The refinement, finish, unanimity 
‘of attack, and brilliant effects of light and 
fe 2: for vianos that were subdued, and 
3that were loud; in brief, for orchestral 


at its very best, it would be difficult to 


ne anything more perfect. The work it- | 


f gains with every hearing: it certainly 
ined with Mr. Nikisch as the interpreter. 

2 would seem to be, indeed, more genuine 
d legitimate music in the work than in all 
jo that Berlioz wrote. 

: ‘be he > concert ended with a performance of 
zt’s Hungarian Rhapsody that was fully up 
the standard of the previous playing in the 

i as described. 
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SEASON 1890-91 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR.ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


VIII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER OTM, AT S. 


PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE, “Coriolan.”’ 


GOLDMARK. CONCERTO for Vion, in A minor, op. 28. 


Allegro moderato.— Air (Andante),— Moderato; Allegretto. 


(First time. ) 


GRIEG. TWO MELODIES ror String ORCHESTRA. 
(First time. ) 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY in C major, No. 2. op. 61. 


Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo.— 
Scherzo; Allegro vivace._ Adagio. Allegro molto vivace. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. FRANZ KNEISEL. 
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Symi? 
The Seventh Concert at Music Hall Last 
Evenin?s, 


THE SYMPHONIES. 


Boston Music Hall. 
| A Magnificent Concert—Unsurpassed Play. 
ing by Mr. Nikisch’s Orchestra of a 


Model Programme—The Audience At- 
tentive and Deeply Pleased. 


' 
| 


Last night’s concert by the Symphony orches- | 


| 
| 
| 


tra was simply magnificent in allits details. 
The programme was as follows: 
OE EE RAE ee ee .Overture ‘““Euryanthe.”’ 
Berlioz “Symphonie Fantastique,’’ op. 14. 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1, in F. 

To speak conventionally there was no soloist, 
yet the orchestra seemed as one man; the 
soloist and the orchestral effects throughout 
were charmingly virtuosal. 

Comparisons are often made between Messrs. 
Gericke and Nikisch as conductors, and not 
without justice. Such comparisons are often 

favorable to the former, but with such works 
_by Berlioz and Liszt as cited above, Mr. Nikisch 
isincomparably the greater interpreter. He is 
more subjective; he grants the ensemble the 
very liberty it needs while holding it under 
perfect control; he reads between the lines 
with unimpeachable propriety; he feels the | 
music and makesit his own as Herr Gericke DEETHOVEN. 
never did; he justly appreciates that he is in- 

terpreting masters who were intrinsically vir- | 
tuosos and with such masters his sympathies 
are always keen. | La 

Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture was afforded HET? SROCHR Ome E LADCARE 
a performance such as has seldom been heard 
here, but the most creditable work of 
the orchestra was with the “Symphonie Fan- ‘PITA 
tastique.” The refinement, finish, unanimity | a (WO MELODIES 
of attack, and brilliant effects of light and 
shade: for vianos that were subdued, and 
fortes that were loud; in brief, for orchestral 
playing at its very best, it would be difficult to 
imagine anything more perfect. The work it- 
self gains with every hearing: it certainly SCHUMANN. 
gained with Mr. Nikisch as the interpreter, | Oe ee pe eee oa 
There would seem to be, indeed, more genuine Aiea és paced, ve sielies oe ies 4h 
and legitimate music inthe work than in all | TT er earn eee eee yey 
else that Berlioz wrote. 

_ The concert ended with a performance of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody that was fully up 

| to the standard of the previous playing in the 
concert as described. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


- TIE GVMPUOANY mark concerto, though admiratly written for the : 
: 4 Violin, 
ae THE SYMPHONY : and masterly in its rich and ¢flective orchestration. | 
rhe eighth symphony concert last evening com- | will scarcely take its place among the ylolia concertos 
menced with a fine performance of Beethoven's | {#4 have attalned immortelity. Its style 13 refined 
Rae = ; beyond question, its themes are graceful in conception 
overture to **Coriolanus.” An entirely appro-]and treatment, and it never falis fiom true artistic 
priate tempo was taken at the outset, and artistic- | @ianlty; but it produces no eff ct that impresees by its 
ally maintained to th d. Th Onl autinedtc’ forceror iti Originality. The tirst movement is Stately 
ally main aine 0 80 . e€powertul authori- 7 and large, and has a ruave and ear y flow that makes It 
tative opening chor’ were prolonged to just the | Verv tmieresting until it. begina to pall by its extreme 
ioht lenethds th deroiind iin wid | Jength, The slow movement: opens with a deligbtful 
right length ; e unriva ed mass Of strings swept | motive, faintly recaliing now the Flindel largo jrom 
through the first theme, and its splendid “Xerxes,” and now the Bich air from the autte in D, 
7 ‘ . ; but without suggesting plagiarism. The fiaale is a 
episode, sang the appealing second theme In a | flery allegro, strong in ifs rbythme, and is worked up to 
slightly slower tempo with exquisite feeling, and | a remarkably ¢ff.ctive climax. Tue musicianship aad 
gave the pathetic closing chords so expressively as | the workmanship of the concerto are perfect, but as a 
tocause breathless silence, which relieved itself | WHole 11s wanting In those casentiala that distinguish 
afterwards by prolonged applause. ie Geett oven and Mendelssohn concertos, and even 
The first of three novelties came next. A con- Me gy 5 ae 7 Bruch. The technical diffi -ulties, 
: ine othe | Nh pee sit gay : y Wiech are immense, were Cvercome by Mr. Knelice] 
certo for violin, by Go dmark, in A minor, opus ) without seeming effort. The artist’a perfect intonat! 
3. Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. The work jis always a deligbt 1n itself. Fanltlesa phrasing: 
is comparatively simple in structure, and through- | breadth and purity of style and tone and the highest 
out gives the solo instrument every opportunity to phlei of taste aré always potent elements in Mr, 
assert itself, without having to struggle with an ‘uetsel’s playing, and they were eh 
é : J own 1 
overpowering orchestral score. e% j development and {fulness in hia interpretation and plage 
Two melodies for string orchestra, by Grieg, | "#0: ''8 work. The slow movement was given writ 


1 a ace ye , 
followed the concerto. They were announced for wae delle a F pe ad panies oe Le gg that 
SU Se more in respect 


ifirst performance if w istake ave . t . 
wen «tven before in Boston. Schumanurs’ syure| Gees eens hd Sigerous Are mignt have been 
give n. chumann’s sym- desired in the other movements but the short j 

phony, No. 2, in C, opus 61, was the final number. ; 1 these respec's did not detract from the reilned beauty 
The rendering of this was from beginning to end | Cf the artist’s performance asa whole. He was simoic 
but another example of Mr. Nikisch’s rare ability | &&2Zledly app! 
asa conductor. again. | 
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movements there was — 
which served to displa 


com posit 
the performance was the attraction « 
evening. : Bene lye 
Since the original anncanesnent 2 the 

gramme, and too late for Mr. Wilson to incor 
; | porate in his annotations, Mr, Nikisch had added 
pare Of passionate brililancy ia the performance, but two melodies by Grieg for > Creliawben: 
al tines there were also a harsh coarseness in the which seemed to quiet. the quienes: ttar the 
‘rings and @ blatant vulgarity in the wind, especially theatrical performance of Beethoven’s Corio. 
ihe brasses, that were at cruel variance with the per- lanus Overture the enthusiasm a’ 
fCct playing of the orchesira in the past. The Gld- by the etiifanes 3 “ aying of Mr. 1 
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TIGHT BINDING 


all NW CVMDUIOANV 
THE SYMPHONY. 

The eighth symphony concert last evening com- 
menced with a fine performance of Beethoven’s . 
overture to **Coriolanus.” An entirely appro- 
priate tempo was taken at the outset, and artistic- 
ally maintained tothe end. The powerful authori- 
tative opening chore ® were prolonged to just the 
right length; the unrivalled mass of strings swept 
through the first theme, and its splendid 
episode, sang the appealing second theme in a 
slightly slower tempo with exquisite feeling, and 
gave the pathetic closing chords so expressively as 
tocause breathless silence, which relieved itself 
afterwards by prolonged applause. 


The first of three novelties came next. A cone | 


certo for violin, by Goldmark, in A minor, opus 
Ys, Mr. Franz Kneisel was the soloist. The work 
is comparatively simple in structure, and through- 
out gives the solo instrument every opportunity to 
assert itself, without having to struggle with an 


mark concerto, though admiratly writien jor the y iolin,) 
and masterly in its rich and ¢ fective orchestration, | 
will scarcely take its place among the ylolia concertos | 
that have attained immortelity. Its style 1s refined | 
beyond question, its themes are graceful in conception 
and treatment, and it never falls fiom true urtistic 
dignity; but It produces no eff ct that impresaes by its 
forceor iti Originality. The tirst movement is Stately 
and large, and has atruave and eary flow that makes it 
very inieresting until {t begina to pall by its extreme 


Jength, The slow moyement opens with a deligbtful 


motive, faintly recalling now tne Fl inde] largo jrom 


“Nerxes,” and nowthe Bich air frum the suttein D, 
/but without suggesting plagiarisr. The finale isa 


ficry allegro, otrong in its rbythme, and is worked up to 
a remarkably ¢ff.ctive climax. Tue musicianship and 
the workwanehbip of the cencerto are perfect, but as a 


| whole itis wanting In those essentiala that distinguleh 
the Deettoven and Mendelssohn concertos, ani even | 


the concertos of Brauch. The technica) difti-uities, | 
which are immense, were cvercome by Mr. K neice) 
without seeming effort. The artista perfect intonation 
is always a delight In itself. Faultlesg phrasing, 
bréadth and purity of style and tone and the highest 
refincment of taste aré always potent clements In Mr, 


Kneisel’s playing, and they were chown In their bes6 


overpowering orchestral score. { development and fulness in bia interpretation and playe 


lwo melodies for string orchestra, by Grieg, } 
lollowed the concerto. They were announced for 
ifirst performance, but if we mistake not, have 
veen given before in Boston. Schumann’s sym- 
phony, No. 2, in C. opus 61, was the final number. 
The rendering of this was from beginning to end, 
jul another example of Mr. Nikisch’s rare ability 
isa conductor. 


Mir. Kneisel was fortunate in his selection, and | 
(vyidently realized this fact himself; for, it seemed | 


wus that while he played with all his usual. 
vreadth, clearness and artistic finish, he also im-, 
used into his performance an unwonted expres- 
iveness and warmth. 

The accompaniment, too, was perfectly sus- 
uined; and atthe conclusion of the work our 


wlented first violinist was applauded with extreme - 


leartiness. 


nem t 


Musical Notes, 

f Tho muste performed atthe eighth concert of the} 

208i0N Symyph ny Orchestra was: Overture, ‘‘Corio- 

nus,” Beethoven; Concerto tor violin, A-minor, op. 2s, | 

riduiurk; (licet me) two melodses for string orches | 
‘va, Grieg, and Symphony C, No. 2, Op. 01, Schumann, 

the Beethoven overture wus real more in harmopy | 
Wil the generally received interpretation of the work 


‘iin if Was last season, and its performance was more 


er) \vable In due proportion. Tae orchestra acqyullted 
seil spiritedly, but with ovor-much of that coarseness 
‘hat has of late crept over its playlne. In fact, there 
isa marked dcterioration in the work ot this tice body 
of ariiets, elther from careless renearsing or from r--| 
)eXatlon inthe discipline necessary to kecp them up to | 
Pic iigh point of efliciency of which thev sre capable. 


} (oughness and noise are too frequent, aud in the lutier | 


prespect the new drummer is a prominent, and often un 
‘XNusperailugly ludicrous, factor. Lhe drum is net 
(he most mueical of instruments, and battering it until 
itgivestortha scund thatis as sharpand asunvibratory 
‘S$ the reportot a block of granite faliing on a wooden 
vavementis not calculated to bring out its best quill. 
vcs. The Grieg melodies, which were heard for the 
‘tet time atthese concer's, are veiy graveful and 
vectiv, and were tenderly und expressively played. 
lhe Schumann symphony has never delighted us3 as 
eave the other works in kind by the same composer, ¢X- 
venti in the luvely adagivo, whichis one of Schuminn’s 
“ll @ tinsphations. fo, there:t, there is much pad ting, 
Dany uresome and apparently neediess repetitions, a 
seat dealot fice withuut warmth, and dry noisiness. 
(he work is far less clear and Interesting than Is Schu- 
Hann’s first symphovoy. ‘ihere was avfiicicnt and to 
pare Of passionate Drililancy ia the performance, but 
al Uines there were also a harsh coarseness in the 
‘rings and a blatant vulgarity in the wind, especially 
‘he brasses, that were at cruel variance with the per- 
fect blaylng of the orchestra in the past. The (: kl. 


lux of this work. The slow movement was given with 
a graceful poetic Gelicacy and a glowing warmth that 
were cengh'fal. Perhavs sometbing more In respect 
to volume of tone and vigerous fire night have been 
derired in the other movements, but the shortcomings 
In these reepec's did not detract from the relined beauty 
Gf the artist’s performance asa whole. He was almost 
frenziedly applauded, and wag recalled again and 
again. 
The Symphony Concert. 

Nothing could better demonstrate the favor 
with which Mr. Franz Kneisel, the concert- 
meister of the Symphony Orchestra, is regarded 
by the musical public ot Boston than the recep- 
tion given to him Saturday evening, the occa- 
sion being his appearance as the soloist of the 
evening and his performance of Goldmark’s con- 
certo for violin, in A minor. It was an ovation 
such as has not been previously seen at Music 


, Hall this year, and there has been nothing to 
' approach it, except the ieception to Mrs. Wyman. 


As Mr. Kneisel rose in his place the applause 


was loudand long continued—it was repeated 


at the end of each movement, and at the close 
the audience would not wait for the finale by 
the orchestra, but broke into a tremendous and 
very enthusiastic encore, Five times the ta)- 
ented violinist was called back to bow his 


tnanks—and in the applause his fellow mem- 
bers of the orchestra heartily joined. The 
rendition was artistic and praiseworthy. The 


first and third movements call for great virtu- 


osity in the performer, particularly the cadenza 
in the closing movement, which glides easily 
and gracefully intoa tutti by the band. The 
andante, the basis of which is a lovely air, calls 
for exquisite phrasing and the pure legato tone 
which Mr, Kneisel knows so well how to give, 
and withal it is a beautiful movement and 
richly scored. At no time does the solo instrnu- 
ment or the band appear obtrusively prominent, 
but each seems a part of the ensemble. Its 


effect 1s harmony, and there was no question of 


the delight of the auditors. In the othertwo 
movements there was a deal of technique, 
which served to display the skill of the soloist 
rather than to add to the pleasure of 
the audience as a musical composition, but 
the performance was the attraction of the 
evening. mee 

Since the original announcement of the pro- 
gramme, and too late for Mr. Wilson to incor- 
porate in his annotations, Mr. Nikisch had added 
two melodies by Grieg for string orchestra, 
which seemed to quiet the audience after the 
theatrical performance of Beethoven’s CGorio- 
lanus Overture and the enthusiasm awakened. 
by the brilliant playing of Mr. eisel. e 
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MUSIC. 


BKighth Symphony Concert. 
‘Frank Kneisel, Soloist. 


New Violin Concerto by Gold- 
mark—Local Concerts. 


The programme of the eighth Sym- | 


phony concert was: | 


Beethoven Overture, ‘“Coriolanus” 
Gulumark...Conceito tor Violin, in A minor, Op. 28 

Allegro moderato. 

Air (Andaate). 

Moderato; Allegretto, 

(First time in Ros'on.) | 

Grieg.... ......-.Two Melodies for string Orchestra 
Schumann......Symphony in © major, No. 2, Op. 61 


Wagner thought Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lanus’”’ a masterpiece among the master- 
pieces of a master. When Mr. Nikisch 
completed a reading of it at the first 
concert of last season it was admitted on 
all sides that never betore here had 
the great dramatie force of the 
composition been so well displayed: 
the performance of last Saturday 
lacked but little of the stern incisive- 
ness of the earlier one. The concerto 
is an ably written violin composition. 
Goldmark originally intended solely to 
pursue the study and practice of the 
violin, and although turned trom his pur- 
pose by a not unkind decree of fate, his 
mastery of the lustrmmnent acquired dur- 
ing his youth enables him to write for it 
now with special etiectiveness. he 
work had not been played in the country 
before Saturday evening. Lts bright partic- 
ular moment is the slow mo vement, which 
rests pon a single melodic idea simply 
treated. The finale is also an attractive 
portion, evincing rather more eare and 
detail in the accompaniment than the 
composer shows elsewhere in the work. 
Thematically the allegro inodverato is 
strong, and despite over development the 
musical interest in it is well sustained. 
A striking cadenza occurs in the last 
movement, winich adds the finishing touch 
of virtuosity to a work which, lacking 
depth of idea, is interesting to hear, and 
as a vehicle for the display of techuique 
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' *Acadeinie Festival’ 


rogran at the last 1 : 
aberates’ thre indecision, and lack of 
method of our conductor, in the impor- 


a tant item of programme-making. Before . 


the seasouis over, Mr. Nikisch will, we 


dare say, have earne!i t ~» verdict of hav. | 
‘tor as regards | 
i. Gerricke—but | 
it cannot so easily be prophesied that | 
in the juxtaposition ol ,representative | 
with a 


ing been a catholic cv 
scnools—more so tha: 


proceeds 


compositions he 
of deliberation or 


proper amount 
taste. , “4 
the Boston Sympuony concert of Ieb, %, 
1888, Mr. Henschel contiuctor. 


of the vehicle the -omposer chooses, are 
extremely expressive. Asan int rpreter 
of Schumanu Mr. Nikisch is a master. 

Surpassing his reading of either the 
*‘Rhenish” or the LD minor, was that ot 

the more subtle symphony in C, played 
on Saturday. Lack of spave prevents 
our writing at length of what was a mas- 
terly delineation of senumann, who, per- 
haps, in this work more than any othe 
puts his soul into music. The perform- 
anee was noble: in expressive powe: 

great, in point of technijue adinira bie. 
There will be no concert this wee 
Miss Emma Thursby wiil be the soloist 
on Dec 20, When the orchestra will pie, 

Moczart’s “Jupiter” symuhony;: Gbralim, 
overcure, - and a 
Theme and Variations by a Viennese 
youngster named Ivitberzer. 


most gratifying to the performer. Mr. | 
Kneisel achieved the greatest popular | 


Success of his career here, and he played 
splendidly at all points; vet it is in such 
works as the Beethoven and Brahm; 
concertos that this soulful artist is at his 
best. As a matter of record it should 
be said that he was recalled four times. 


The Grieg pieces were played at | 


They are | 
respectively calied “‘HWeartwounds” and | 
“Spring,” and considering the limitations | 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


There was great matter in the eighth concert 
Saturday evening, if some of it (the smaller por- 
tion) was indifferent. A great overture by Beet- 
hoven, not the less great for being short, and a 
great symphony of Schumann outweigh a deal 


of commoner metal, Here is the programme: 

Beetiioven—Overture, *Coriolan.” 

Goldinark—Concerto for violin, in A minor, op. 28. 
(First time). 

Grieg—Two melodies for string orchestra. 


(First time). 
Schumann—Symphony in C, No. 2, op. 61. 


Soloist, Franz Kneisel, 

Beethoven’s overture, composed for Collin’s 
tragedy (a German Shakspeare!) may as well be 
taken for his concise, intense, fiery embodi- 
ment In music of the character, the personality 
of the passionate, proud, conquering, fated 
Roman hero in himself, not as presented 
by any dramatist. What a concentrated fire 
glows and flashes in this music! The opening 
chords Smite like thunderbolts. It is Jupiter 
lonans, full of wrath. The little short-breathed 


broken phrases of the first motive show a \ 


troubled atmosphere; the more deliberate 
sweeter, pleading melody that follows suggests, 
lt you will, the mother and the wife and chil- 
dren at his feet la the battlefield, imploring 
mercy for Rome, The quick, fiery utterances 
flash out again and again with stern brief em- 
phasis. At last the tempest of the proud soul 
18 Spent, he bows to the inevitable,and those open- 
ing thunderclaps die off in the distance amid 
haunting phrases of the softer melodies. How 
soon, it has all passed! How much there is in 
that little! Al] that could be put into a five- 
act tragedy even of our own Shakspeare! And 
the greatest wonder is, it is all beautiful ; 
& consummate, fascinating whole of most 
Ideal art, teres ec rotundus, as perfect as 
a globe of crystal. It takes a genius like 
Beethoven to tell a 
new school moderns done it? The rendering 
of the “Coriolan” seemed tous faultless, well 
Considered at all points, a triumph of true 
effect. 

The Violin concerto of Goldmark sins very 
little in the way of modern extravagances: 


and only occasionally, seldom in fact, does it 
sound far-fetched, T here is a sweet and gentle 
mood predominating throughout its three long 
movements. But it is long, without obvious ne- 
Cessity or reason, Tiresomely long, prolix, is the 
first movement (Allegro moderato,) while it is 
full of sraceful, flowery phrasing, long drawn 
out withoat flaw, as if pleased with itself, 
making & sort of “endless melody” (not just in 
the Wagner sense) which must be grateful to 
the finished, self-poised, even and unfailing 
virtuoso vidlinist. The orchestration, too, is 
good. But often we caught ourself questioning 


the raison d’étre; especially where suddenly a. 


brusque fugue sets in emphatically. The theme 
1S Immediately answered in four parts; but 
where you expect a working-up, you are mysti- 
fied by something turbulent and un-fugue-like; 
and all thisis a prelude to—what? Toa short 
cadenza. Now, a fugue. occurring in the course 
of a long movement, usually either ushers in 


| Symphony. 
| third, 
Lie, & “Sn 


Story so; have any of the . 


: ; ..’ | Cere, unflagging interest. 
there is nothing coarse or boisterous about it; | pi 


the 


| and statel peroration to things already pre- 
ented in a simpler way, or it is a whole move- 

/ ment by itself, like the fugue on four subjects 
' which constitutes the finale of Mozart’s great- 
est symphony, which they call the Jupiter,” 
But to employ all the classical] and ceremoniougs 

‘ dignity of a fugue to introduce a mere cadenza, 


followed by indefinite length of sentimental 
butserene cantabile /—so much of it that one be- 
gan to wonder whether we were not already in 
the air(Andante) promised for the second move. 
ment. No, that came distinct and positive 
enough, with a pleasing meludy of its own and 
quite expressive, till in its turn it grew prolix, 
The third movement is built on two melodies 


| (Moderato and Allegretto), brings out the solo 


Violinist with great brilliancy, has a long 
cadenza, greater fulness of orchestration, 
and ends with a tutti. Mr. Kneisel’s achieve- 
ment of the sustained, exacting task was mas. 
terly throughout; his tone always beautiful, re- 
fined and pure; and the music passed for all 


that it is worth through the hands of such an © 


interpreter. He was applauded to the echo, and 
it must have cost him quite a little martyrdom 
to respond to the insatiable recalls, 

The two melodies by Grieg had not a little 
beauty, especially the second. They sounded 
charmingly as played by all the strings, leaving 
off the double basses. It is surprising how 


. much of tone color there is in strings alone. 


The great Schumann Symphony in C was one 
of the signal triumphs of Nikisch and his 


{ orchestra. Schumann’s first (B flat) Symphony 


was composed at the age of thirty-one in 1841. 
The same year witnessed the production of the 
greater part of the one in D minor, which was 
finished several years afterward and now 


counts as No. 4, besides the “Overture, Scherzo | 


and Finale,” which is almost equivalent toa 
This one in C ig properly the 
written in 1845-46. The 
EK flat, called the 

or “Rhenish’”’ Symphony, was 


Symphonies. Itis now listened to with a sin- 


critics (Athenwum, Times, Musical World, ete.) 


as a long, elaborate, obscure work of the “mys. 
tical,” “involved,” “transcendental,” “unintel- 


ligible’ Schumann. It is very different now 


even there; while here all his four symphonies 
| have long been sure of frequent welcome. This 

in C strikes a deeper and a graver chord of 

thought and feeling than the others. The first 
| Allegro, with its sombre, brooding, stately and 
determined introduction, is found the least 
clear and satisfactory portion of the work. It 
is commonly understood, and we have Schu- 
mann’s word for 
&® morbid period, when 
fected after illness, and that it even had its in- 
spiration in the struggle of the will to overcome 
the physical infirmity. It is wonderfully worked 
out; with what a persistency of purposeisshown 
by the fact that nearly the whole work is kept in 
the key of C major, the Adagio, to bo sure, be- 
ginning in C minor, but gravitating back mid- 


it, that he wrote it in 
his brain was af- 


\, 


written | 
in 1850. The C.major Symphony, which was . 
first ventured before.a Boston audience in the — 
first season of the Harvard concerts in 1866 | 
was perhaps the most recondite and beyond | 
the general comprehension of al] Schumann’s | 


At that time it wag | 
contemptuously dismissed by all the London | 


| 
| 
| 
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MUSIC. 


Eighth Symphony Concert. 
‘Frank Kneisel, Soloist. 


New Violin Concerto by Gold- 
mark—Local Concerts, 


The programme of the eighth Sym- 
phony concert was: 


Beethoven....... fh oo e0e0drced Overture, “Coriolanus”’ 
Gulumark,...Conceito tor Violin, in A minor, Op. 28 

Allegro moderato. 

Air (Andaate), 

Moderaio; Allegretto, 

(First time in Roston.) 

Grieg.... ........wo Melodies for Sting Orchestra 
Schumann......Symphony in © major, No. 2, Op. 61 


Wagner thought Beethoven’s **Corio- 
lanus” a masterpiece among the master- 
pieces ofa master. When Mr. Nikisch 
completed a reading of it at the first 
concert of last season it was admitted on 
all sides that never betore here had 
the great dramatie force of the 
composition been so well displayed ; 
the performance of last Saturday 
lacked but little of the stern incisive. 
ness of the earlier one. The concerto 
is an ably written violin Composition. 
~Goldmark originally intended solely to 
pursue the study and practice of the 
violin, and although turned trom his pur- 
pose by a not unkind decree of tate, his 
_Inastery of the lustrwnent acquired dur- 
ing his youth enables him to write for it 
now with special etiectiveness. rhe 
work had not been piayed in the country 
before Saturday evening. Its bright partic- 
ular moment is the slow movement, which 
rests upon a single melodic idea, slroply 
treated. The finale is also an attractive 
portion, evincing rather more eare anc 
detail in the accompaniment than the 
composer shows elscwhere in the work. 
Thematically the allegra inoue ato is 
strong, and despite over development the 
musical interest in it is well sustained. 
A striking cadenza occurs in the last 
movement, which adds the finishing touch 
of virtuosity to a work which, lacking 
depth of idea, is interesting to hear, and 
as a vehicle for the display of technique 

most gratifying to the performer. 
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~ schnools—more so tha: 


|~6Thewe and Variations 


» % 


2 


roger: nme at the last moment; the fact. 
Justrates the indecision, and lack of 
method of our conductor, in the impor- 


tant item of programme-making, Before . 


the seasou is over, Mr. Nikisch will, we 


dare say, have earne: [| » verdict of hav. | 


ing been @ catholic oo ‘tor as regards 
it cannot so easily be prophesied that 
in the juxtaposition ol representative 
compositions he proceeds with a 
proper amount of deliberation or 
tuste. The Grieg pieces were Played at 
the Boston Sympnony concert of Keb, 2. 
1883, Mr. Henschel contiuctor. 


of the vehicle the «omposer cooses, are 
extremely expressive. Asan iat rpreter 
of Schumanu Mr. Nikisch is & master. 
Surpassing his reading of either the 
“Khenish” or the D minor, was that ot 
the more subtle symphony in C, played 
on Saturday. Lack of space prevents 
our writing at length of what was a mas- 
terly delineation of senumann, who, per- 
haps, in tuis work more thai any othel 
puts his soul into music.  ‘Vhe pertos m- 
anes was noble: in expressive power 
great, in point of technijue dindra bie. 
there will be no concert this Weel, 
Miss kKinma Thursby wiil be the soloist 
on Dec 20, When the orchestra Will pli 
Moszart’s Jupiter’ symohony: bratim 5 ’ 
‘*Acadeinie estival’ overture, and 
by a Vuienes 
youngster named Ilviberver. 


Mr. | 


Kneisel achieved the greatest popular | 


Success of his career here, and he played 
splendidly at all points; vet it is in sue) 
works as the Beethoven and Brahm; 
concertos that this soulful artist is at his 
best. As a matter of record it should 
be said that he was recalled four times. 


ai. Gerricke—but | 


They are | 
respectively calied “Teartwounds”’ and | 
“Spring,” and considering the limitations | 
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"| sented ina simpler way; or it ea what man 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
There was great matter in the eighth concert 


Saturday évening, if some of it (the smaller por- 


tion) was indifferent. A great overture by Beet- 
hoven, not the less great for being short, and a 
great symphony of Schumann outweigh a deal 


of commoner metal, Here is the programme: 

Beethoven—Overture, “Coriolan.” 

Goldinark—Concerto for violin, in A minor, op. 28. 
(First time), 

Grieg—Two Melodies for string orchestra. 


| (First time). 
Schumann—Symphony in C, No, 2, op. 61. 


Soloist, Franz Kneisel, 

Beethoven’s Overture, composed for Collin’s 
tragedy (a German Shakspeare !) may as well be 
taken for his concise, intense, fiery embodi- 
ment in music of the character, the personality 
of the passionate, proud, conquering, fated 
Roman hero in himself, not ag presented 
by any dramatist. What a concentrated fire 
glows and flashes in this music! The opening 
chords Smite like thunderbolts. It is Jupiter 
Tonans, full of wrath. The little Sshort-breathed 
broken phrases of the first motive show a 
troubled atmosphere; the 
Sweeter, pleading melady that follows suggests, 


if you will, the mother and the wife and chil. 
dren at his feet ia the bat 


mercy for Rome, The quic 
Fain and 

phasis. At] 
is Spent,he 
ing thumd 
haunting 
S00n, it has 
that little! 


stern brief em. 
the proud soul 
and those open- 
distance amid 
* melodies. How 
much there is in 


at could be put into a five- 
ven of our 
atest wonder is, 
a consummate. 
ideal art, 


Seemed t 


all points, a tri 
effect. P triumph of true 


ene Violin concerto of Goldmark sins very 
ittle In the way of modern extravagances; 


1othing coarse or boisterous about it; | 


and only occasionally, seldom in fact, does it 
sound far-fetched, T here is a sweet and gentle 
mood predominating throughout its three long 
movements. But it is long, Without obvious ne- 
Cessity or reason. Tiresomely long, prolix, is the 
first movement (Allegro moderato,) while it is 
full of graceful, flowery phrasing, long drawn 
out without flaw, as if pleased with itself, 
making @ sort of “endless melody” (not just in 
the Wagner Sense) which must be grateful to 
the finished, 8elf-poised, even and unfailing 
Virtuoso violinist. The orchestration, too, is 
good, But often we caught ourself questioning 
the raison a’étre: especially where suddenly a 
brusque fugue sets in emphatically. The theme 
is Immediately answered in four parts; but 
where you expect a working-up, you are mysti- 
fied by something turbulent and un-fugue-like; 
and all this is a prelude to—what? Toa short 
cadenza. Now, a fugue, occurring in the course 
of a long movement, usually either ushers in 


more deliberate. ! 


/ ment by itself, like the fugue on four subjects 
| which constitutes the finale of Mozart’s great- 
est symphony, which they call the “Jupiter,” 
But to employ all the classical and ceremonious. 
‘ dignity of a fugue to introduce a mere cade 
followed by indefinite length of sentimenta] 
butserene cantabile /—so much of it that one be- 
an to wonder whether we were not already in 
the air(A ndante) promised for the second move. 
ment. No, that came distinct and positive 
enough, with a pleasing melody of its own and 
quite expressive, till in its turn it grew prolix, 
The third movement is built on two melodies 
| (Moderato and Allegretto), brings out the solo 
Violinist with great brilliancy, has a long 
cadenza, greater fulness of orchestration, 
and ends with a cuttt. Mr. Kneisel’s achieve- 


\ 


: 


| ment of the sustained, exacting task was mas. | 


terly throughout; his tone always beautiful, re- | 


fined and pure; and the music passed for all 
that it is worth through the hands of such an 
interpreter. He was applauded to the echo, and 
it must have cost him quite a little martyrdom 
to respond tothe Insatiable recalls, 

The two melodies by Grieg had not a little 
beauty, especially the second. They sounded 
charmingly as played by all the strings, leaving 
off the double basses. It is surprising how 
. much of tone color there is in strings alone. 

The great Schumann Symphony in C was one 
of the signal triumphs of Nikisch and his 
orchestra. Schumann’s first (B flat) Symphony 
was composed at the age of thirty-one in 1841. 
The same year Witnessed the production of the 
greater part of the one in D minor, which was 
finished several years afterward and now 
counts as No. 4, besides the “Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale,” which ig almost equivalent to a 

‘ Symphony. This one in C is properly the : 
| third, written in 1845-46. The proper 
| No. 4, in E flat, called the “Cologne” , 
or *Rhenish” Symphony, was” written | 
| in 1850. The C.major Symphony, which was ° 
first ventured before a Boston audience in the 

first season of the Harvard concerts in 1866 

was perhaps the most recondite and beyond 

the general comprehension of all Schumann’s | 

Symphonies. It is now listened to with a sin- | 
cere, unflagging interest. At that time it was | 
contemptuously dismissed by all] the London | 
critics (Athenzeum, Times, Musical World, ete.) | 
as a long, elaborate, obscure work of the ‘“‘mys- | 
tical,” “involved,” “transcendental,” “unintel- 
ligible’ Schumann. It ig very different now 
even there; while here all his four Symphonies 
| have long been sure of frequent welcome. This 

in C strikes a deeper and a graver chord of 

thought and feeling than the others. The first 

Allegro, with its sombre, brooding, stately and 
- determined introduction, is found the least 

clear and satisfactory portion of the work. It 

is commonly understood, and we have Schu- 
mann’s word for it, that he wrote it in 

& morbid period, when his brain was. af- 

fected after illness, and that it even had its in- 

spiration in the struggle of the wil] to overcome 
the physical infirmity. It is wonderfully worked 
out; with what a persistency of purpose isshown 
by the fact that nearly the whole work is kept in 
the key of C major, the Adagio, to bo sure, be- 
ginning in C minor, but gravitating back mid- 


\ 


) 
| 
} 


| 
| 


' 





‘very low notes suggest neuralgic spasms. But | 
“once fairly Jaunched upon the Allegro, the me- 
todic main theme there gets the better of the 
‘restless elements and we realize the unity and 

D pau of the whole, | | 
' The Scherzois the most taking movement. 

_ Its half playful, half sad rapid subject, based on | 
_thechord of the diminished seventh is charming. | 
ly relieved by the cheery spring-like triplets of | 
‘the first Trio, and again by the calm, even flow 
ofthe second Trio (at home once more in the 
“key of C) offset by the running staccato prattle 
of the viola and ’cello parts, and led back by 
@licate’ and curious contrapuntal paths into 
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‘the principal subject of the Scherzo. 


_ The Adagio is divine: tender and profound in 
feeling, high and spiritual in thought, warm 
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‘and delicate in color; the syncopated chords of 
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Fe; 


the violas suggesting a half-suppressed flutter 
of agitation beneath the smoothly flowing 
oh cart! elt melody, which soars and soars into 
Mg he highest heaven of the violins, and drops 
back semitone by semitone through long full 
‘bar trills as if in swooning spiritual ecstacy. It 
“is one of the most beautiful, most noble, loftily | 
Sci seived Adagios. How few could ever write 
) great Adagio! 


~ 
5 
* 


’ The exceedingly swift finale (molto vivace) 
Tias an irrepressible, exhavstless energy. 
f the two middle movements are the 
“most enchanting, this is the most ex- 
Citing. It almost takes your breath away; | 
‘Schumann had here what Beethoven might | 
have called a ‘‘raptus.” And Beethoven would — 
“not have disowned him. Steadily, by force of 
geniusand of true and resolute devotion, he 
“won admission into the august circle of the Dii 


 thoug’ its before usin a noble, brilliant and be- 
- ‘fitt ne dress? The exceution and interpreta- 
‘tion were of the best that we have had of any 
‘symphony (so far as we were under favor of a 
_selfi-suppressing drummer). 

» There will be no symphony concert next 
‘week. On Saturday, the 20th, Miss Emma 
‘Thursby will sing, and the orchestral works will 
‘be the “Academic Overture” of Brahms, varia- 
‘tions on a theme of Schubert by Richard Heu” 
berger, and the ‘Jupiter’ symphony of ower 
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See ot Re eS Ms Beets oy). a 
THE’ SYMPHONY CONCERT 
es “ 5 GRAMMES, 
“The Beacon takes exception to the remark in | 
the Transcript that the programmes of the 
Symphony Concerts, this season, had been dis- 
tinguised by novelty and catholicity. In enu- 
merating the new works played at seven con- 
certs the Beacon counts five as from authors of 
nationalites other than German, and admits a 
possible six works out of twenty-four as novel- 
ties. Under the circumstances the ratio of new 
to old, or of composers not German to German 
sources, is as large as is consistent with the im- 
portance of either the producers or the produc- 
tions. That is to say, the prominence of Ger- 
many in the field of purely orchestral music 
of a high order demands that to the 
composers whom we call German the 
largest place should be given. In 
order to show the: proportions which German 
composers and the composers of other nation- 
alities have held on the programmes of the 
current season, the following tables are sub- 
mitted: 
Toes ee Beethoven, 3; Brahms, 2; Dvorak, 1; 
Goldmark, 2; Haydn, 2; Heuberger, 1; Liszt, 
3 endelsschn, Rs ozart, 1 4 penavert, 1; 


Schumann, 1: Smetana, 1; Volkmann, 1; 
Wagner, 2; Weber, 2. [16 composers; 24 


works. ] 


Other than German— 
Berlioz, 1; Gade, 1: Grieg, 1; Moszkowski, 1; 


Sgambati, 1; Tschaikowski, 1. [6 composers; 

6 works. ] 

The German list includes composers of Hun- 
garian and Bohemian birth, and the large varie- 
ty of styles is plainly enough indicated to the 
connoisseur. he 

: fl . Haydn, 
Heuberser. Ramet Ween, ont Tschai: | 
kowski; vightinall. | | 

It will be seen by this enumeration (which in- 
cludes the programme for the concert of Dec. | 
20) that of twenty-two composers represented | 
sixteen are rated as German and six as of other | 
nationalities: while of the thirty works counted | 
twenty-four are.of German origin and six are 
from the rest of the world, and that_ 
eight new productions (rating as “new” : 
‘the unfamiliar) have been named on the | 
bills. .The casual. observer may see in | 
these figures an undue proportion of men 

and things German; but he«who knows the | 
history and the conditions of musical art will : 
not be likely to think that Germany has fur- 
nished more than its quota. Notin France, not | 
in England, will a series of high-class orchestral — 
concerts show a larger draft on sources other | 
than German, except in those cases where, for — 
purely business reasons, a French or an English 
composer is represented by a new work. And — 
as for new works with us, in the current | 
season—how many would have satisfied that 
inordinate craving for novelty which seems to | 


thusical centres of Europe (not in Germany 


alone) 


concerts of the Conservatory last year, the 


names 
SO on t 


andsmall(including also Scandinavian and other 


fore to be credited to the Symphony manage. 

my j ment. If putting forward German encsie as 
here, | against that of all other countries in the pro- 
e@ | Portion of four to one, be Catholicity in the 
Lranscript’s view, our contem porary has either 
a different dictionary ora different kind of 
understanding from those which we share 
with a large majority of the Symphony audi- 
ences. Our friend adds,as a sockdolager at 
the close of its dissertation, this paragraph :— 


adoption among our. 
ce acquired in the 


is of real value. In Paris, at the Sunday 
The truth is, however, that very much of this con- 
tinual fault-finding—which hasbeen a constant experi- 
ence here ever since the days of the Germania Musical 
Society—arises from ignorance of both the history and 


Weber, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, and 
hrough the list of German masters, great 


composers ‘from beyond the borders) were, ag | the xsthetics of music. 


thick on the programmes as were those of French 
writers of high-class works. So with Colonne’s 
concerts at the Théitre du Chatelet and the 
concerts given by M. Lamonreux. 
series we even find that Wagner has as large a 
showing as at our Symphony concerts. The fig- 
ures and the facts then, we contend, confirm 
the opinion expressed in the Transcript as to 


the cat 


selections, 


With 


thoucht of retraction, we may be permitted to 
express the hope that in “both directions there 


will be 
is ende 


the American composer forward if he be not 


worth 


into our: earsif musical nausea is to follow. 
Let there be, above all things, an appreciation | 


of the 


may listen with pleasure. and 
this and that from composers of every clime, 
But life is too short and is too crowded with 
demands upon our faculties to have many of its | 
hours wasted in listening to music merely out 
of curiosity or for the purpose 
infant art which may be found among us. | 
The truth is, however, that very much of this 
continual fault-finding—which has been a con- | 
Stant experience here ever since the days of 


the Germania Musical Soci 
‘ ociet r 
7a a i y—arises from 


ics of music, 


THE SYMPHONY PROGRAMMES. 


| The 
| leader 
| upon t 


This ] 


| Season 
| worse; 


SON sixteen composers ard twenty-four works 


| have b 


_5!X Compositions from al/ the rest of the world | 


| Of the 


i 


| were merely 
| Classics, a part had been heard in Boston and 


elsewh 


| presented by the 


the programmes of the present Symphony 


But to the impartial mind this bit of would- 
be severity appears to be more of a boomerang 
than any other sort of weapon; for whoever 
can find Mr. Nikisch’s programmes of this 

| Season indicative of catholicity, of research 
of enterprise or general musica] reading is 
the person who needs instruction in the his- 
tory and zsthetics of musi¢>-not those who 
know that better programmes are easily pos- 
sible and who insist that such should be sup- 
plied. In point of fact, the Transcript con- 
cedes the justice of our criticism in its re- 
mark that at the Sunday concerts last year at 
the Paris Conservatory, the names of German 
| masters “‘were as thick upon the programmes 
as were those of French writers of high class 
works.” Why not? “As thick !” yes; but. 
four times as thick as the names, not only of 
French writers, but also as of the composers 
of all other nationalities—uh, no | The world 
is to Germanyin Mr. Nikisch’s programmes 
as was falstaf’s biead to his sack: and all 
the denials and sophistries of prejudiced ad- 
| mirers Cannot alter this plain fact. 


In either 


holicity and the novelty of Mr. Nikisch’s 


so much ‘admitted, but without a 


still further advance before 
d. But let discretion rule. 


the season 
Do not put 


pushing. Do not thrust the new thing 


value of repose in art. Even then we 


satisfaction to 


| ——The musical interest of the latter par Be 
" of tho’ week centred in Mrs. Nikisch, who 

of coddling the | was heard, for the second time in this 2 hah 
try, at Sanders Theatre, Thursday nie 1t— 
her first appearance having been with the 
orchestra in Providence. She had a most. 
| friendly reception and looked very hand. 
| some and distinguished in a gown of mauve. 


OM 
¥ 
’ ™ 


a hj | satin, simply fashioned, w: low due ae 
both the history and the wxsthet- | sleeveless corsage, which shonenae a } weet 
| tage her beautiful full throat and rounded. 
arms, Her hair was dressed low in the 
neck, an. eminently becoming style for the. 
purely classic shape of her head. Her stage. 
presence is delightfully free from all. aul 
_ Sciousness or affectation, and her carriage 
very stately and elegant. That she mad Pag rte 
distinctly favorable impression was mani. 
fest from the first. Her songs, with the 
accompaniment of Mr. Nikisch, were the 
.§ems of the evening, showing to best ad-. 
vantage the natural charm of her mezzo-_ 
Soprano voice, After the first song M; agen 
kisch received a beautifullarge bunch of 
violets and ferns. In the packed | 
( all the best of the Univers 
music from the | bri 
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esteemed Zranscript comes with a long 
to its own defence against our comment 
hat one of its “Jottings” which lauded 


for their “novelty and catholicity.”’ 
abored reply Only makes the matter 
for it admits that thus far in the sea- 


en German against six composers and bunch « 
JULUTIGCT 

thi 2 audience 

ngs set down as novelties, a part o in 


unfamiliar 


ere before, and a large proportion were 
soloists and are not there- 
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“slow introduction quickens after a few barsinto 
a brighter melody, anticipating the Allegro be- 


fore it formally arrives. And here those “sudden | 


twitches” of the first violins from very high to 
_yery low notes suggest neuralgic spasms. But | 
“once fairly Jaunched upon the Allegro, the me- | 


lodic main theme there gets the better of the | 
restless elements and we realize theunity and | 
beauty of the whole, 1 
The Scherzois the most taking movement. 
Its half pJayful, half sad rapid subject, based on | 
the chord of the diminished seventh is charming. | 
ly relieved by the cheery spring-like triplets of 
the first Trio, and again by the calm, even flow 
ofthe second Trio (at home once more in the 
key of C) offset by the running staccato prattle 
of the viola and ’cello parts, and led back by 
delicate and curious contrapuntal paths into 
_ the principal subject of the Scherzo. 
The Adagio is divine: tender and profound in 
feeling, high and spiritual in thought, warm 
and delicate in color; the syncopated chords of 
the violas suggesting a half-suppressed flutter 
of agitation beneath the smoothly flowing 
heartfelt melody, which soars and soars into 
the highest heaven of the violins, and drops 
back semitone by semitone through long full 
bar trills as if in swooning spiritual ecstacy. It 
is one of the most beautiful, most noble, loftily 
conceived Adagios. How few could ever write 
a great Adagio! 

The exceedingly swift finale (molto vivace) 
has an irrepressible, exhaustless energy. 
If the two middle movements are the 
most enchanting, this is the most ex- 
citing. It almost takes your 


have called a “‘raptus.’’ And Beethoven would 
not have disowned him. Steadily, by force of 
geniusand of true and resolute devotion, he 
won admission into the august circle of the Dii 
majores of the art of music. Even Englishmen 
now own him. 

It has been the fashion to speak slightingly of 
Schumann’s instrumentation. Did it not sound 
impressively and grandly on Saturday even- 

“ing? Did it lack color, richness, power and 
searching quality? Did it not bring great 

. thoughts before usin a noble, brilliant and be- 
fitting dress? The exceution and interpreta- 
tion were of the best that we have had of any 
symphony (so far as we were under favor of a 
self-suppressing drummer). 

There will be no symphony concert next 
| week. On Saturday, the 20th, Miss Emma 
' Thursby will sing, and the orchestral works will 

be the “Academic Overture” of Brahms, varia- 
' tionsona theme of Schubert by Richard Heu” 


berger, and the “Jupiter” symphony of Mozart’ 
J. 8. D. 
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THE SYMPHONY 


breath away; | 
Schumann had here what Beethoven might | 
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CONCERT PRO- 
GRAMMES. | 


The Beacon takes exception to the remark in | 
the Transcript that the programmes of the 
Symphony Concerts, this season, had been dis- 
tinguised by novelty and catholicity. In enu- 
merating the new works played at seven con- 
certs the Beacon counts five as from authors of 
nationalites other than German, and admits a 
possible six works out of twenty-four as novel- 
ties. Under the circumstances the ratio of new 
to old, or of composers not German to German 
sources, is aS large as is consistent with the im- 
portance of either the producers or the produc- 
tions. That is to say, the prominence of Ger- 
many in the field of purely orchestral music 
of a high order demands that to the 
composers whom we call German the 
largest place should be given. = In 
order to show the proportions which German 
composers and the composers of other nation- 
alities have held on the programmes of the 
current season, the following tables are sub- 
mitted: 

German composers— 

Bach, 1; Beethoven, 3; Brahms, 2; Dvorak, 1; 

Goldinark, 2; Haydn, 2; Heuberger, 1; Liszt, 

1; Mendelsschn, 2; Mozart, 1; Schubert, 1; 

Schumann, 1: Smetana, 1; Volkmann, 1; 

Wagner, 2; Weber, 2. [16 composers; 24 

works. ] 


Other thanGerman— _ | 
Berlioz, 1; Gade, 1; Grieg, 1; Moszkowski, 1; 
Sgambati, 1; Tschaikowski, 1. [6 composers; 
6 works. ] 

The German list includes composers of Alun- 
garian and Bohemian birth, and the large varie- 
ty of styles is plainly enough indicated to the 


connoisseur. 

Novelties by Goldmark (2), Grieg, Haydn, 
Heuberger, Sgambati, Smetana and Tschai- 
kowski: eight in all. 

It will be seen by this enumeration (which in- 


cludes the programme for the concert of Dec. | 
20) that of twenty-two composers represented 


sixteen are rated as German and six as of other 
nationalities: while of the thirty works counted 
twenty-four are of German origin and six are 
| from the rest of the world, and that 
‘eight new productions (rating as “new” 
‘the unfamiliar) : 
bills. The casual observer may see im 
these figures an undue proportion of men 
and things German; but he.who knows the 
history and the conditions of musical art will 
not be likely to think that Germany has fur- 
nished more than its quota. Notin France, not 
in England, will a series of high-class orchestral 
concerts show a larger draft on sources other 
than German, except in those cases where, for 
purely business reasons, a French or an English 
composer is represented by a new work. And 


as for new works with us, in the current : 
season—how many would have satisfied that , 
inordinate craving for novelty which seems to | 


have been named on the 


‘ 


y elsewhere, 
except in the peculiar cases to which reference 
has been made. Now, a eustom or a fashion, 
formed or followed in another city, does not 
necessarily compel its adoption among our- 
selves; but the experience acquired in the 
inusical centres of Europe (not in Germany 
alone) is of real value. In Paris, at the Sunday 
concerts of the Conservatory last year, the 
names Weber, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, and 
So on through the list of German masters, great 
and small(including also Scandinavian and other 
composers from beyond the borders) were, as 
thick on the programmes as were those of French 
writers of high-class works. So with Colonne’s 
concerts at the Théaitre du Chatelet and the 
concerts given by M. Lamoureux. In either 
series we even find that Wagner has as largea 
showing as at our Symphony concerts. The fig- 
ures and the facts then, we contend, confirm 
the opinion expressed in the Transcript as to 

‘the catholicity and the novelty of Mr, Nikisch’s 
selections. | 

With so much adinitted, but without a 
thought of retraction, we may he permitted to 

@XPress the hope that in ‘both directions there 
will be still further advance before the season 
isended. But let discretion rule. Do not put 
the American composer forward if he be not 
worth pushing. Do not thrust the new thing 
Into our earsif musica] nausea is to follow. 
I et there be, above a]] things, an appreciation | 
of the value of repose in art. Even then we 
may listen with pleasure and satisfaction to | 
this and that from composers of every clime, | 

But life is too short and is too crowded with 

demands upon our faculties to have many ofits 

hours wasted in listening to music merely out 
of curiosity or for the purpose of coddling the | 
infant art which may be found among us. 
The truth is, however, that very much of this | 
continual fault-finding—which has been a con- 


fore to be credited to the Symphony manage- 
ment. If putting forward German music "7 
against that of all other countries in the pro. 
portion of four to one, be catholicity in the 
Transcript’s view, our contemporary has either 


| 


a different dictionary Ora different kind of | 
understanding from those which we share 
with a large majority of the Symphony audi- | 


ences. Our friend adds,as a sockdolager at 
the close of its dissertation, this paragraph :— 


The truth is, however, that very much of this con- 
tinual fault-finding—which has been a constant experi- 
ence here ever since the days of the Germania Musical 
Society—arises from ignorance of both the history and 
the «esthetics of music, 


_ Bat to the impartial mind this bit of would- 
be severity appears to be more of a boomerang 
than any other sort of weapon; for whoever 
can find Mr. Nikisch’s programmes of this 
season Indicative of catholicity, of research 
of enterprise or general musical reading is 
the person who needs instruction in the his- 
tory and zsthetics of music>-not those who 
know that better programmes are easily pos- 
sible and who insist that such Should be sup. 
plied. In point of fact, the Transcript con- 
cedes the justice of our criticism in Its re- 
mark that at the Sunday concerts last year at 
the Paris Conservatory, the names of German 
masters “were as thick upon the programmes 
as were those of French writers of high class 
works.””’ Why not? “As thick!” yes; but 
four times as thick as the names, not oniy of 
French writers, but also as of the composers 
of all other nationalities—uoh, no! The world 
Is to Germanyin Mr. Nikisch’s programmes 
as was falstaf’s biead to his Sack ; and all 


the denials and sophistries of prejudiced ad- 
| mirers Cannot alter this plain fact. 


| -—<The musical interest of the latter part yy 
- of the' week centred in Mrs. Nikisch, who || 
was heard, for the second time in this coun- 
try, at Sanders Theatre, Thursday night— 
her first appearance having been with the 


orchestra in Providence. She had &@ most: 


Stant experience here over since the days of | sendly reception and looked very hand- 


the Germania Musical Society—arises from | 


ignorance of both the history and the xsthet- | 
Ics Of music, 
LODO ee 


“HE SYMPHONY PRO GRAMMES. 
Ano 
lhe esteemed Zranscript comes with a long 
leader to its own defence against our comment 
Upon that one of its “Jottings” which lauded 
the programmes of the present Symphony 
season for their “novelty and catholicity.’’ 
Phis labored reply only makes the matter 
worse; for it admits that thus far in the sea- 
SOh Sixteen Composers and twenty-four works 
have been German against six composers and 
“IX Compositions from a// the rest of the world ! 
Of the things set down as novelties, a part 
were merely unfamiliar music from the 


| elsewhere before, and a large proportion were 
Presented by the soloists and are not there- 


fest from the first. 
accompaniment of Mr. Nikisch, were the. 

gems of the evening, showing to bestad-| 
vantage the natural charm of her mezzo- 
soprano voice. | 
kisch received a beautiful large bunch of | 
violets and ferns. "y 
all the best of the University circle in Cam-. | | 


| si bridge was full i | 
Classics, a part had been heard in Boston and | Boston came ol Eee walle tone) | | 


some and distinguished in a gown of mauve 
satin, simply fashioned, with a low cut, and 
' Sleeveless corsage, which showed to advan- 
_ tage her beautiful full throat and rounded 
arms, 
neck, an. eminently becoming style for the 
purely classic shape of her head. 
presence is delightfully free from al] con- 
sciousness or affectation, and her carriage | 
very stately and elegant. | 
distinctly favorable impression was mani- | | 
| 


Her hair was dressed low in the 


Her stage 
That she made a | 
Her songs, with the, | 
After the first song Mrs, Ni- | 


In the packed audience 


Higginson. Mrs. B, J. | 


Lang, Mrs, Hecht, Mrs. C. E, Inches, Mr. J. | 
8. Dwight, Mr. De Danckwardt, and all the 3 


prominent critics. 
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ERIGHTH SYMPHONY CONC ee a 
The programme of the eighth: mphony 
concert given at Music Hall Saturday evening 


was as follows: 


Overture—“Corlolanus”................ . Beethoven 
Concerto for violinin A minor, op. 28......Goldimark 
(First time, ) 

Lwo melodies for String orchestra..ceoccccecce Grieg 
(birst time.) 

Symphony in © major, No. 2, op.Gl...... Schumann 


Lhe concerto of Goldmark, although it con- 
tains passages of beauty. although in many 
Ways it is admirably written, is neithera re- 
markable work nor a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the violin. he first move- 
ment opens with a pomp which misleads; for 
both the first and second themes are of a more 
sentimental than heroic nature. Lhese themes 
have a strong family resemblance to each 
Other, and the second, with its exquisite 
accompaniment, is closely related to certain 
numbers of the “Queen of Sheba,” the most 
Characteristic of Goldmark's works. The 
instrumentation of the Whole concerto, let it 
be remarked, is the work of a master hand; it 
is SO varied, so full of color, and above a}] 
So discreet. The melodies of the first move- 
ment are beautiful; but this same movement, 
With its mixture of pomp, sentimentalism 
and strict style (for there is a@ curious q)- 


| STession for the orchestra in the Shape of a 


Species of fughetta, Which serves as a resting 
Diace for the solo player), is rather episodie 
than firmly knit. The second movement is 
an alr which, though clothed in modern har- 
monies, still preserves the old-fashioned grace 
lastcentury. ‘The final movement sug- 
Bests the bolero, and with its spirited rhythm 
aud characteristic melody will no doubt 
always be the most popular of the three. In 
movement is an elaborate cadenza. 
As a Whole, the work does not show so much 
lmagination as skilful elaboration of detail. 

This Concerto was superbly played by Mr. 
Kneisel, Its many and great difficulties were 
“vercome with “classic calmness and ac- 


CTILICS; and in overcoming these difliculties the 
labor already spent and any present anxiety 
were studiously concealed. Surenes3 and a 
confidence which does not boast are always 
seen in Mr. Kneisel’s Work; and his exquisite 


taste Keeps him from Sensationalism or dul- 


Grieg f 
first time—that 


“a 
Hess, 


Lhe beauty of tone displayed by him 
last saturday evening has always charmed. 
Nor Was 1t the brillianey he gave the cadenza 
Which distinguished his playing. The distine- 
live teature of his performance was its ele- 
64NCG. Possibly in the first and third move- 
nent one wished that a drop of the virtuoso’s 
000 might quicken his pulse: 
vecn more fire or Passion, that which was en- 
hobied by his elegauce might have seemed 
tawdry ; for by a dashing player the tinale 
could easily be made a cheap affair. : 

he other numbers of the programme Go not 
‘Viie discussion. The pretty melodies of 
or string orchestra were given for the 
¥ 18, at these concerts. Our 
novelties come: but they come late. These 
52ine melodies have been often played in vari- 


| OUS towns of this land, and even the inhab- 
| tants of Des Moines 


listened to them three 


Ve: 
j ea a ee 
2 Pea te 


to uséa favorite phrase of German | 


but had there ' 


me 


ing of the 


traditions. 


and fewer in number. 


Lhe Schumann symphony in ©, were it not 
stand by 
the side of the others. For the dryness of 
treatment is often repulsive; and passages of 
barren meas- 
What could, for instance, be a greater 
scherzo and either of its 
stiff trios; andeyeninthe noble adagio there 
: . Which 
might well have been omitted. The 1ASt move- 
and but little of the true 


for the wonderful adagio, would not 


grandeur are closely tollowed by 
Urés, 


contrast than the 
IS an empty display of counterpoint 


ment has much noise 
spirit of Schumeun. 
The performance of 
unto the programms: 
spectable. 
Chere will be 
Orchestra at Musie Hall next 
ine, ° 
2U Inclades Brahiys’s 
Henberer’s "V 
bert’ and Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Minma ‘Thersby will sing 


“Academic 


aN aria and songs, 
PHitir HAR. 


ICEMBER 7, 1890—T1 
MUSIC'S } WORLD sce. 


Symphonic Sounds from Mr, 
| Nikisch’s Players, 


Schumann always finds at the hands. of | 
| Mr. Nikisch and the Symphony orchestra 4 : 
, most synivatheticand poetic interpretation. | 
‘The leader himself seems to be peculiarly 
1 en rapport with the mind and thought of 
this great comnposer; and the players share 
' his earnestness and zea). The symphony 
‘in C major was the offering yesterday. It 
| has never been given a more impressive 
| hearing in Boston. 
| Mr. Franz Kneisel took the solo part of a 
Concerto by Goldmark, for violin and 
| orchestra—a novelty to this public. Need- 
less to commend the artist’s work further 
than to say that it was as careful and sure 
in effect as possible. The concerto itself 

was pleasant to hear throughout; it ig 
_ worthy of the composer, and, while it offers 

in the closing movement particularly abun- 

dant opportunity for the display of vir- 
| tuosity, the work is far from being a mere 
“show piece.” 


Two characteristic melodies for string 
orchestra by Grieg made a pleasant prelude 
for the symphony, The great “Coriolanus” 
overture by Beethoven, aoe played, 
| Opened a programme that evoked much 
'more than the usual faint symphony hand- 
Clapping. Mr, Kneisel was recalled again 

and again. 
| ff and away on another ip ag 
| ney £008 the orchestra this week. 
| Nikisch returns, on the 20th inst., he will 


] 
nae 


. 4 7 


Hen 
u 
zart’s Jupiter’ symphony. 


a" ae," 


isch first came among us, his 
“Coriolanus” overture was at 
variance with custom and well-established 
Bitter words were interchanged: 
much ink was shed, This year, his treatment 
of the second theme 1s more conventional. and 
the mannerisms, which in this overture fright- 
ened some and amused others, are less marked 


the orchestra was like 
it was eminently re- 


no concert of the Symphony 
Saturday aven- 
hie prozramine for the evening of Dee. 
Overture,” 
’s “Variations on a Lheme by Schu- 
Symphony. Miss 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Ce. cet 


The eighth Symphony concert was too long ° 
by just the number which Mr. Nikisck added 
after the programme was firs( given out. It | 
is strange that he cannot be made to compre-. 
hend that an hour and a half—or a hour and 
forty minutes at most—should be the limit, 
only to be exceeded for some specially good 
reason. On this occasion, the interpolation of 
two rather meaningless melodies for Strings 
by Grieg, which had nothing in their setting 
to atone for their own thinness, compelled 
many people to lose the last movement of the 
Symphony, which is worth several hundred of- 
the sketches which crowded it out for no 
other apparent reason than that they were.new- 
here. The overture was Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lanus,” during the course of which Mr. 
Nikisch dealt too variably and sentimentally , 
with the sweet, soothing secondtheme. The 
symphony was Schumann’s second, in C 
major, exuberant in passionate energy, rest- 
less, eager, impatient and fitful, of which only 
one phrase- -the adagio—so much as Suggests 
peace, happiness and geniality; but this is as‘ 
instinct with placid, hopeful beauty as the 
other movements are of contrasting emotion. ' 
The performance was kept well within proper 
bounds and the repeated and Significant | 
phrases for the brass were temperately | 
given. There yet remains to mention the 
Solo number of the evening, which was Gold- 
mark’s violin concerto in A minor, an entire 


novelty, presented by Mr. Kneisel. This | 
_Composition, which has _ attracted already 


much attention and comment abroad, is in 
many respects quite different from what might 
be expected from the author of the “Sakuntala” 
Overture and “The Queen of Sheba.” Its 
manner, although most favorable, both for 
the virtuoso and for the feeling player, is gen- 
erally quiet, and only in the finale is the 
author’s fondness for Oriental imagery and 
color evident. The full orchestra is used, but 
the scoring is discreetly subordinated to the 
solo part, and the band is only really 
let out, as one might Say, in the transitional 
Or introductory passages. The work opens 


| with a movement which promises to have the 
_ Swing and speed of a march, but puts off that 
| Buls€ as soon as the leading instrument steps 


forward into its place. While this speaks, . 
the composition is reserved and depends 

for its effect upon changes of tone-color; 

there areto be noted some delicate points - 
made by the strings in high, keen harmonies 

and some strong episodic climaxes in reach- 

ing which the brass lends splendid sudden aid. - 
If there be any objection to urge against the 
movement, it is that of undue length and elab- 
Oration. The andante is a sweet, appealing 
alr, and the finale is brilliant, gay, and en- 
riched with many nice conceits o scoring and 
Some dainty bits of fantastic device. Mr. 
Kneisel played the solo so well that we can- 
not think of any violinist who could render it 


better. His tone has gained both in fulness [ 
aod IT am told upon good authority that they | 


and in warmth, and his execution, always 
Clear and true, has all necessary ease and 


despatch ; sincere artist that he is, he will 
never strive for volume at the expense of any 
finer element, and he was therefore occasion- 
ly over-weighted by the orchestra, which Mr. 
Nikisch not infrequently permitted to be 
rough and loud. The audience valued his 
performance rightly and called him forward a 
half a dozen times. There will be no concert 
tonight, but a week hence will be heard those 
good old friends, Brahms’s “Academic” over- 
ture and Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony, to- 
gether with a novelty in the shape of a set of 
variations by Heuberger on a Schubert theme. 
Miss Emma Thursby, who has never yet sung 
in these concerts, will be the soloist. 


Han - Int 


Music. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


He who cries out when the many remain care- 
less and impassive is apt to accomplish nothing 
and gain the name of scold. He butts his head 
against a wall. Cozener or honest man, scholar 
or dunce, his hearers weary of him and answer 
his impassioned harangues by a yawn. For he 
bores them, he tires them out, and often when 
they know he speaks the truth, he exasperates 
them. Rarely do they follow in the footsteps of 
the judge ‘‘which feared not God, neither re- 
garded man,”’ but avenged the widow to stop her 
continual coming. A complaint is seldom 
pleasant to the ear, and when it appears at stated 
intervals, the reader might say ‘‘and it appears 
to me like a doleful old song, which a bewildered 
sick man goes on droning out to wearied listen- 
ers, and the attendants at the bedside say to 
themselves, ‘If he were in health again he would 
sing to us some other song, for we have heard 
this a hundred times.’ ” 

* a * e * 


And yet what can be said of the programs 
which have been presented to the subscribers to 
the Symphony concerts under the direction of 
the present conductor? Take the one of last 
Saturday : 

Overture ‘‘Coriolanus’’..... ecscone Beethoven 
Concerto for violin in A minor, op. 28......Goldmark 
(first time.) 

Two Melodies for string orchestra ooeceeeesGrieg 
(first time.) 

Symphony in C Major, No. 2, op. 61.......Sehumann 

3 + * * * 5 

Here is a respectable program. Nothing can 
be said against any number per se. The over- 
ture is a masterpiece, the symphony is certainly 
worth hearing, the melodies are pretty, the con- 
certo gave anu opportunity for the exhibition of 
the great skill of Mr. Kneisel. Why, then, 
should complaint be entered against this pro- 

? 


ram > 
6 * * * ” 


Because it is only one of many of similar char- | 
acter which are thrown together without care or | 


thought. Because these programs are not well 
balanced or arranged with any eye to contrast. 
Because the ‘‘novelties’? are chosen from the 
works of one school, and while they may be 
played for the first time at these concerts, they 
are not novelties of to-day. We find upon Sat. 
urday’s program the words “‘first time’’ attached 
to the ‘‘Melodies’” of Grieg. They have been 
played in this city upon at least two occasions; 


were played by the Symphony orchestra under 
Mr. Henschel. Two weeks ago the program for 
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% ae ‘et Xv. 
“Decembe:s 5th as advertised did not include 


them; a day or two before the concert they were 
hastily pitched into the program. Nor is this 
the first time that Mr. Nikisch has shown this 
carelessness, this vacillation in selection as in 
performance. It would be well for the manage- 


ment henceforth to put at the bottom of proposed | 


programs, “The management reserves the right 
of changing this schedule,”’ as often appears upon 
the time-tables of railways. 

* * * * * 


No one disputes the fact that the works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, Men- 
delssohn and Schumann are the staffot svm- 
phonic musical life. No one disputes the 
fact that the overtures of Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Cherubini and Weber are works 
of surpassing merit. No one wishes that 
these masterpieces should be shelved. But to 
ignore the works of other men, to confine the 
selections to the writings of one nation, to con- 
tinually give the same things over and over 
again,—these should not be the distinguishing 
marks of the conductor who is called upon to 
take charge of the Boston Symphony concerts. 
Such programs d» not reflect credit upon the 
knowledge or experience of the director. Such 
programs do not make for the education of the 
public. We love perkaps the more devotedly 
the friends whom we only occasionally see. We 


often love them the more because we are forced | 


to continually make new acquaintances. Does 
any one suppose that Beethoven will suffer if 
Godard and Saint-Saéns have a hearing? Will 
the overture to the ‘‘Hebrides” be less beautiful 
if we listen to Rubinstein or Cui? 

ae aoe * 


It is true that the arrangement of a program is 
no easy matter. Itis doubtfulif any three per- 
sons chosen at random in the audience to act as 
a committee of selection would agree perfectly 
upon any program proposed by one of them. 


Still by comparing our programs with the pro- | 


grams arranged by Thomas or Seidl in this coun- 
try, or the programs of concerts given in Ger- 
many or France, it is plain to see that while the 
great works of dead masters always appear, the 
moderns are not neglected in other cities, and 
many compositions are performed and relished, 
of which we in Boston hardly know the names. 
* 2 * ® 2 

Reasons have been given for the peculiar 
course adopted by the management. It has been 
said that Mr. Nikisch is feeling his way; that 
before he was invited to these shores he had had 
but limited experience as a director of concerts; 
for he led the opera, and an opera of the second 
class, which did not rank with the opera at 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, Frankfort, 
Cologne, Hanover or Hamburg; and so he is 
now educating himself for the position which he 
holds. But this, if true, is an unkind reflection 
upon the wisdom displayed by Mr. Higginson in 
i Mr. Nikisch from his happy home in» 
Leipzig. It is also said that the management 
cannot afford to buy the scores and parts of 
many modern works. Neither of these reasons 
is a sufficient one; and in view of the figures 

ublished in the Transcript September 20 and 
November 1 (the accuracy of which has never 
been disputed), the latter reason is absurd. 

rr cee a, ae. 

Whatever be the reason, whether it be ignor- 
ance or parsimony, the fact remains that the 
ee given since the advent of Mr. Nikisch 

ave been eminently unsatisfactory. And we 
owe & heavier debt to solo singers and players 


for the introduction of modern works of differ- 
ent schools than we do to the conductor whose 
duty it is to make us acquainted with all that is 
good in music, irreapective of nationality. 
® 


Saturday’s concert would not call for remark, 
were it not for the careful and finished perform- 


| ance of the Goldmark concerto by Mr. Kneisel. 
| The work itself in spite of the great beauty of 
several of its themes and the skill shown in the 
working-up of detail, is not of the first order. 
Some of the material seems to have been intro- 
duced without a purpose. What business has 
the fughetta in the first movement? Why is it 
lugged in? The difficulties of the piece were 
played by Mr. Kneisel with apparent ease. His 
tone seemed broader and warmer than usual, 
and so far as technique and phrasing were alike 
concerned, it was a most musician-like perform- 
ance. Still when Mr. Kneisel makes his appear- 
ance as a virtuoso, he cannot disguise the fact 
that he is first of all a quartet player of the highest 
rank, as he is a skilled leader of the violins. 
No one man can unite all the qualities of a 
virtuoso and a great quartet player. And to the 
musician the rare qualities which are found in 
Mr. Kneisel outweigh the dazzle and intoxica- 
tion of the virtuoso’s display. 
a oe. -«. © 

There.is but little to be said about the other 
numbers. Mr. Nikisch did not treat the second 
theme of the Overture so sentimentally as he did 
last year, and although his reading was in 
several respects slightly at variance with tra- 
ditions which may or may not have been well 
established, it was not aggressively original. 
Nor was there anything worthy of special re- 
mark in the performance of the Symphony ex- 
cept the grotesque exhibition of the strength of 
the drummer who has won the cheap renown of 
being the funny-man of the orchestra. 

. * .# * * | 
* 

At the Symphony last Saturday Kneisel 
received applause that may well be called 
an ovation. That was right. The ap- 
plause was deserved. His playing was 
exquisite, it was faultless. But what of | 
the composer, Goldmark? It was to him | 
that at least half the applause was due. | 
If Kneisel had played equally wellacom- | 
position of less beauty he would not have | 
been so applauded by half. Credit sel- 
dom goes where it belongs in this world. 

* 

By the way, what is the use of a pro- 
gramme sheet and a programme book at 
the Symphonies? Everyone takes both, 
and yet I venture to say that no one 
could say why. 


SEASON 1890-91. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
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PROGRAMME. 


MENDELSSOHN. OVERTURE, “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 


RAFF SONG, ‘*Traumkoénig und sein Lieb.” 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. ANDANTINO ann SCHERZO rrom SYMPHONY 
No. 4, in F minor. 

SONGS with PIAno. 

HEUBERGER. 
JENSEN. 


GOLDMARK. 


a) “GIEB EINEN HAUCH MIR.”’ 
b) ‘AM UFER DES MANZANARES.” 


c) “DIE QUELLE.” 


SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 1, op. 38. 


Andante un poco maestoso. Allegro molto vivace... 


Larghetto.Scherzo: molto vivace.. 
Allegro animato e grazioso. 


SOLOIST: 


MRS. ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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hardly up to the occasion, lacking conciseness, 
vague and sentimentally diffuse. But init she 
gave convincing proof of being a cultivated, a 


true singer, with a sweet, fresh mezzo-soprano | 
voice, most clear and beautiful in the higher | 
tones, of good compass, but lacking the solid | 


contralto quality in the lowest tones into which 


the ballad led her. She sang with feeling, with | 


enthusiasm, yet within chaste artistic bounds; 
it was all expressive, and the charm was height- 
ened by consistent grace and dignity of manner. 


‘There was nothing maudlin and no screaming. — 


The impression was sustained and deepened in 
the smaller songs, that by Jensen being the 
most significant and pleasing. Best of all, after 
the warm applause and eager recalls, was the 
encore piece, Schumann’s “Friihlings-nacht.” 


She threw herself, voice and soul, into the 


rapturous strain, which the fervent accompani- 
ment of her husband conspired with her to 
make a splendid outburst of song. The Cam- 
bridge début was a complete success. Mrs. 
Nikisch will next be heard in the Kneisel 


Mrs. Arthur Nikisch sang * Thursday evening 
at the Sanders Theater, Cambridge, at a con- 
cert given by the Symphony Orchestra. Her 
selections, with the exception of Jensen’s pretty 
‘‘Am Ufer des Manzanares,’’ were not pleasing. 
Her voice, agreeable in quality, is light and with- 
out much color; she uses it with considerable 
taste, and she does not offend by false intonation 


and shrieking, asdo so many of her German | 


sister singers. In no sense of the word is she a 
great or remarkable singer, but she will, without 
doubt, always please in a small hall and in judi- 
cious selections. She was loudly and _persis- 
tently applauded last Thursday evening. 

PHILIP HALE. 


Mozart 


| David 


Mozart 


Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1890-91. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


IX. CONCERYE 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER OTH, AT 8, 


PROGRAMME. 


BRAHMS. ACADEMIC OVERTURE 


Recit. and Rondo, “Mia Speranza Adorata” (K 416) 


RICH’D HEUBERGER. VARIATIONS on a THEME by SCHUBERT. 


(First time in Boston. ) 


Aria, “La Perle du Bresil” 
Symphony in C major Gupiter) 


Allegro vivace. 
Andante cantabile. 


Minuetto and Trio. Allegretto. 
Allegro molto. 


SOLOIST: 


MISS EMMA THURSBY. 
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at these concerts: 


M gn atin so “Meeresstille und Gliickliche 


ng! “Traumkonig und sein Lieb.” 
aikowsky—Andantino and scherzo from Symphony 


uberger—‘*Gieb einen Hauch mir.” 
Jensen—“Am Uferdes Manzanares.” 
¢. Goldmark—“Die Quelle.” 
| Schumanu—Symphony in B flat, No, 1, Op. 88. 
| Singer—Mrs. Amalie Nikisch. 


That Mendelssohn overture, one of the most 
graphic and most reasonable, that is to Say, 
least literal, pieces of musical description, is 
always inspiriting, at least when played so 
superbly as it was that evening. The only 
thing that overstepped the modesty of art was 


the unbridled furor of the drummer where the. 


‘good ship comes into port; but that is at the 


Ns ‘end. How strangely all the programme- 
vmnakers still persist in giving a wrong English 
‘title to this overture: ‘Calm Sea and Prosper- 
ous Voyage”! Asif the sea were always smooth 
and the voyage prosperous from the outset. 
‘Goethe wrote two little poems, the first de- 
scribing the listless, tiresome, depressing feel- 
ing oflying at sea'in a dead calm, without 
“motion, without headway; the second, the: ris- 
ing of a fair wind and a brisk completion 


of the voyage and cominginto port. Beethoven | 


set them both to music for chorus with orches- 


tra. Mendelssohn in his turn made them the | 
subject-matter of this overture. How wonder- | 


fully the dull, dr oping, slumbrous harmony ‘of 
the first part dep cts the sensations of a dead 
calm, not what is commonly meant by a “calm 
sea,” or asea not stormy! Then the breeze 


| Ship takes a great lurch, there is a wild discord 
asshe swings into sailing order and addresses 
herself to motion; smoothly, buoyantly, on we 
_ goat last; the wind sweeps through the tackle; 


the motion is most steady and serene, great 


and felt the like in crossing the ocean? Finally 
the bustle and tumult incréases; guns and 
drums, and then most jubilant apd thrilling 
tru pets proclaim the glorious arrival. It 


needed the preceding dead calm for foil and 


background to all this blaze of life. 


The movements from the Russian Symphony | 
are brilliant and ingenious, but they fall under | 
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Soe ers gaged ar. It was 
@ happy thought to have that début. ‘made in 


Sanders Theatre. Her entrance was the signal 
for most hearty and encouraging applause. 
In person youthful, - graceful and- attrac- 
tive, she won all> sympathies - ‘beforehand. 


There were slight signs of nervous tremor 


as she commenced the (first song, or 
ballad, by Raff, which in itself seemed | 
hardly up to the occasion, lacking conciseness, | 
vague and sentimentally diffuse. Butinitshe | 
gave convincing proofof being a cultivated, a | 
true singer, with a sweet, fresh mezzo-soprano | 
voice, most clear and beautiful in the higher 
tones, of good compass, but lacking the solid 
contralto quality in the lowest tones into which | 
the ballad led her. She sang with feeling, with | 
enthusiasm, yet within chaste artistic bounds; 
it was all expressive, and the charm was height- 
ened by consistent grace and dignity of manner. 
There was nothing maudlin and no screaming. 
The impression was sustained and deepened in 
the smaller songs, that by Jensen being the 
most significant and pleasing. Best of all, after 


| the warm applause and eager recalls, was the 


encore piece, Schumann’s “Friihlings-nacht.” 
She threw herself, voice and soul, into the 
rapturous strain, which the fervent accompani- 
ment of her husband conspired with her to 
make asplendid outburst of song. The Caim- 
bridge début was a complete success. Mrs. 
Nikisch will next be heard in the Kneisel 
chamber concert. J. 8 D. 


is * * * ‘ Shak 4 
Mrs. Arthur Nikisch sang Thursday evening | 


' at the Sanders Theater, Cambridge, at a con- 


cert given by the Symphony Orchestra. Her | 


( selections, with the exception of Jensen’s pretty 
' “Am Ufer des Manzanares,”’ were not pleasing. | 
stirs, we hear the boatswain’s whistle (flute), the | 


Her voice, agreeable in quality, is light and with- 
out much color; she uses it with considerable | 


taste, and she does not offend by false intonation 
'and shrieking, asdo so many of her German 
| sister singers. In no sense of the word is she a 


sweet and happy songs are heard; then, when | 8'@t or remarkable singer, but she will, without 


doubt, always please in a small ball and in judi- 


| selections. She was loudly and _persis- 
‘sighs go up from deepest depths to highest pic- | Sontty applauded last Thursday evenin 
colo (kept back. till now)—who has not heard | PP B- 


PHILIP HALE. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBE 


DRAHMS., 


Mozart 
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David 


Mozart 


Boston Music Hall. 


DBDHEASON 1890-9 


SYMPHONY 


ARTHUR NIKISCH, 


Conduetor. 


IX. GONCERY 
20TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


ACADEMIC OVERTURE. 


Recit. and Rondo, “Mia Speranza Adorata” (K 416) 


VARIATIONS on a THEME by ScuuBERT. 


(First time in Boston.) 


Aria, “La Perle du Bresil” 


ORCHESTRA, 


Symphony in © major (Jupiter) 
the category of music which betrays a modern | 
tendency among clever musicians, at home | 
“among the instruments, and with a knack 
of handling and combining and contrasting 
: them in all curious sorts of ways, to make won- 
derful playthings of them. The Andantino has 
| consistency, but the Scherzo, with its continual 
zicato is finical, and soon exhausts its mo- 
. ‘tive, One would have to write for days to begin 
rc to tell the grandeur, the splendor, the wealth of 
“Rarmony, the beauty, the unfailing fresh sur- 
3 and the uplifting inspiration of that B-flat 
mphony of Schumann. Never have we heard 
it 1 brought out so perfectly, so trnly glorious- 
A4yin performance; Conductor and musicians 
Ut their souls into it. 


Allegro vivace. 
Andante cantabile. 


Minuetto and Trio. Allegretto. 
Allegro molto. 


SOLOIST: 


MISS EMMA THURSBY. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The ninth concert, Saturday evening, Dec. 
20, had an attractive programme, as follows: 
Bra'ims—Overture, ‘Academic Festival,” op. 80. 
Mozart—Recit. and Rondo, “Mia Speranza Adorata” 
(Koche , 416.) 

Richard Heuberger—On, 11, Variations on a Theme by 
Schubert. (irst time in Boston.) 

Felicien D vidi—Aria fro “La P rie du Bresil.”’ 


: Mozart—Symphiony inc (“Jup.ter.’’) 


Solo st, Miss Emma Thursby. 
Brahms’s Overture marks the occasion of his 


» being made doctor of Philosophy at Bremen in 


January, 1881. Its companion piece, the 


| “Tragic Overture,” was also produced at Bre. 


men, and both were written in the summer of 


| 1880. It is founded on well-known student 


songs: some grandiose, reserved for great ac- 


_ademic or patriotic festivals, like “Wor hatten 


gabauet ein stattliches Haus” (we had built a 
stately house) and “Der Landesvater” (the 
father of his country); and some rollicking and 
fullof fun, like “Das Fuchsled” (the Song of 
the Fox, or Freshman’s song.) It ends with 
the most popular of German student songs, 
“Gaudeamus igitur.”” The commoner and nois- 
ler ones are hard to associate with artistic mu- 
Sic in a classical form. But they are artistical- 
ly and most ingeniously worked in here. The 
instrumentation is remarkable, the orchestra- 
very full, and strange combinations of instru- 
ments produce unique and Startling effects. 


i Cymbals sometimes strike in like the clink of 


glasses: the bassoons lead off comically in the 


} “Puchslied ;” the overture opens with a stacca- | 
» to tramp as of a merry procession of students; 
there is fine variety and contrast as the differ- 
} Ont themes are handled with characteristic , 
| humor and finesse; it waxes riotous at times. 
and the stopped horn tones lend an uncanny 
| effect in the midst of it. Much of it is noble, 


much grotesque, and it all reaches a fine festal 


# climax in the “Gaudeamus,” all the wood and 


brass united, with a jubilant florid accompani- 


| ment of the strings. On the whole it is one of | 
the most genial, bright, attractive works of 
Brahms. It was splendidly performed: indeed | 


it grows upon us, 

The reappearance of Miss Thursby recalled 
many charming experiences in the contert life 
of the past sixteen years. “La mia Speranza,’ 
one of Mozart’s twelve concert arias, written 


volce, with limited orchestra] accompaniment, 


} Was the piecein which she made her début, 
? fresh from her teacher, Mme. Rudersdorff, at a 
} Harvard symphony concert on Jan. 22, 1876. 


Many will remember the delicate and sympa- 
thetic quality of her pure soprano voice, partic- 
warly clear and sweet in the upper register, its 
large compass, her artistic phrasing, her musi- 
cal ©xpression, and her unaffected beauty and 
6race of manner. The aria is a difticult one and 
requires a finished artist in the singer. It runs 


very high Sometimes, like the airs of the Queen | 


of the Night in the “Magic Flute,” touching E 
flat and F above the staff. These passages 


} Mme. Rudersdorff had modified for her, reduc: - 


ing them a note or two. This time we felt the 


old delicacy, grace and beauty of the voice and 


‘ @i but not quite the 
ness. Thestyle was be: 
sure and true; but 

to labor somewhat. All was done, but — 
not so easily. Her runs were smooth © 


ERTS. 
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and clear and even throughout a large compass, 
and the highest tones as sweet and bright and 
musical as ever. In the florid aria from David’s 
comic opera she seemed not quite so much at 
home; but in the duet with M. Molé’s flute, at 
the close, her voice competed well and her 
staccato notes were clean and bright. 

Richard Heuberger is one of the younger 
Viennese composers of today, who has written 
operas and symphoriies, choruses and songs 
These nine variations on a rather Simple, 


_ serious theme from Schubert, showed great 


ingenuity, audacity, power of transforming a 
theme until you almost lose track of it, skill in 
instrumental masquerading (we might eal] it), 


skill, too, in composition, in assigning the sub-. 
ject now to this instrument, now to that. There 


are passages of much beauty. There are sur. 
prises notafew. It is a clever achievement, 
but is it a positive addition to the stock of real 
and enduring music? We must say we 


found the variations, as a whole, monoto- h 


nous—a monotony not relieved by a pom- 


pous conclusion. There was _ certainly | 


no fault in the orchestra; carefully re- 
hearsed by such musicians it could but go well. 
Such elaborate variations, unless a ray of geni- 


us light them up, seem like a waste of time and 


labor. They do not appear to illustrate the 


_ Schubert theme, so much as they do to pick it 
| uselessly to pieces, 


The great old Mozart symphony, always fresh, 


' revealing new charms, radiant with genius, 
' came like a perfect summer day after all that. 


His orchestra, to be sure, lacked clarinets, 
trombones and two of the four horns to which 


/ our ears are now accustomed. But every note, 
| every instrumental color, timbre, tells! How | | 


the whole work seems to have sprung at once 
like Minerva from the brain of Jove! What 
exquisite delicacy, warmth and brightness in 
the commingling of the sounds! What inex- 
haustible and luscious melody! What positive: 


' commanding power! What refreshing, un 


failing variety and novelty in its unbroken 
unity and wholeness! All this you feel before 


/ you begin to wonder at the marvellous musi- 


cal resources drawn from in it, at the learning 
it displays, the interweaving skill in 


* for specia] singers of the different classes of | counterpoint and imitation, the plastic 


moulding mastery of form, the ex. 


' haustless wealth of musical ideas, the poetic in- 


ventiveness, the all-pervading fusing beauty; 
in short, theinspiration. How the four move- 
ments hold together by an inward sympathy: 
while they are so different and individual]! 
That immensely complex, labyrinthine finale 
(Allegro molto), with its four distinct fugue sub- 
jects, all worked out together, challenging, re- 
plying, intertwining, struggling in close em- 
brace, and getting free, yet always clear, 
always tending to one end and reaching it, one 


of the world’s greatest masterpieces in such | 


art, is yet in clearly felt relationship to the 
stately and triumphal opening Allegro vivace, to 
the exquisite Andante cantabile (which was 
exquisitely read and played, too), and to the 


} 





beautiful Minuet and Trio, which we enjoyed | 
‘none the less for the comparatively slow old 


“tempo di minuetto in which it was taken. We 
risk little in assuming that the ‘Jupiter’ sym-. 
phony was to the larger half of the audience, 
the really musical half, the grand delight of 


the concert. What a privilege to hear it played | 


so well. 

The concert of-next Saturday offers a unique 
selection of delicate, choice things: Beetho- 
ven’s sunshiny Eighth Symphony; the “Un- 
finished Symphony” of Schubert, and the Over- 
ture, Scherzo, Notturno and Wedding March 
from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” For Wednesday afternoon of next 
week, aside show of Wagnerian selections is 
announced by the same orchestra (from Tann- 
hiuser,” “Siegfried,” ‘*Gotterdammerung”’), and 
Mr. Kneisel will play a violin solo from the 
“Albumblatt.” ae 


| Ninth Symphony Concert. 
Miss Thursby, Soloist. 


Srav 


Christmas “Messiah” by the Handel | 


| and Haydn Society. 
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The programine ofthe ninth symphony 
concert was: 
Brahius....... Overture, “Academic Festival’ op. 80 
Mozart....,Recit. aud Ronwo, ‘ali sp ranza Auv- 
rata,” «nw 416). . 
Richird Heu @ryver.........e0. Variations on a theme 
by Schubert,. p. 11. . 
(t'irse Lime in Boaton.,) 


— —- 


— << 


| 
| 


cine ath ced node eeced Air, “Thou Brilliant Bird.” | 


Mozart 

The singer was Miss Emma Thursby. 
It is safe to say that eleven-tenths of our 
Symphony audiences would prefer a 
Singer as soloist. But because the mar- 
ket is more plethorie of instrumentalists, 
pianists and fiddlers are oftenest ecalied 
upon to fill the position, It becomes 
then almosta calamity when the singer 
chosen disappoints. Formerly Miss 


Thursby was an able artist with a voice. | 
Today it pains us to say she is an able | 


artist without a voice. 
is one of the many show pieces for 
sopranos that belong to the early 
Vienna period when Mozart was 
hand and glove with the artists 
of the local theatre and concert stage. It 
is not forceful even as Mozart's tunes are 
forceful, but it is a good test of a singer’s 
range of voice and technique, and is aiso 
melodious. Miss Thursby sang it with 
cuts. So far as phrasing goes, her per- 
formance was commendable; but her 
tone is thinner and slighter than tor- 
merly, and its carrying quality is dimin- 
ished, ‘The voice itseif.is pleasant, and 
-Inasmall hail our impressions as to its 


‘The Mozart aria | 


: | phony, 


eee a 


The novelty 


worth crossing the Danube for. Mr. 


Heuberger has taken a supple theme of | 
Schubert’s, and disguised it not uninter- | 
Had he omitted the long and | 


estingly. } 
rather cheap finale the total impression 


of the work would be more artistic, for | 


there is inthe instrumentation and struc- 
tural variety of the nine variations some 
musicianly writing, though he cannot be 
compared in point of effect with those 
masters of the variation form, l)vorak 
and brahms. Heuberger waits color and 
spontaneity. ‘Lhe performance of the 
variations was excellent. 

‘Lhe “Academic festival’ overture 
and the ‘Jupiter’ symphony appeared 
together upon one of Mr. Gericke’s pro- 
grammes. brahms wrote tie overture 
atter the University of bremen had threat- 
ened to make a Doctor of Philosophy of 
him. ltis a wonder that such a fate did not 
make a naturally contemplative and seri- 
ous musician like Brahms more recon- 
dite and abstruse, but the opposite was 
the tact, for inthe “Academic Festiva! 


the great scientist becomes even merry, | 
aud works popular student songs Lito a) 
composition of brilliancy and interest. | 
Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’? symphony received | 
avery careful readiny. : 
not thick, but Mr. Nikisch’s eare that | 
each part should have just the promi- | 


nence the composer intended was evident 
at all points; and as Mozart was thie 
neatest and most skillful ‘‘adjuster,”’ tie 
admirable balance of the pertormanhec 
can be easily imagined. 


Though the coneert was scarcely more — 
than 90 minutes in length, a great Inany | 


people left the hall between the move- 
ments of the symphony, which is an Jn- 
dication that they found it (the concert) 
dull. 
until 


9.45. If Mr. Nikisch, instead of 


intoxicating us with Wagner as he In- | 


tends doing on the 3ist, would make us, 
say, fortnightly tipsy by playing the 
music of the master, he wouid confel 
just about as big a favor as the manage- 
ment of the concerts would were they to 
provide more vocalists as soloists. ey 
The programme for next Saturdays 
evening consists of Beethoven's sym- 
phony No, 8, Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
and Mendelssonn’s overture, 
scherzo, notturno, and wedding march 
| from the **Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


by Heuberger was not 


The scoring is | 


Curfew in Boston does not ring | 
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The Symphony Concert, Soloist 
Miss Emma Thursby. 
The Christmas ‘‘Messiah’’ Perform. 


ance—Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’? at 
Tonight’s Philharmonic—A Wagner 


Matinee Announced Under Director | 


Nikisch—Noted Pianists Coming. 
The reappearance of Miss Emma Thursby, 


the soprano, made the most interesting | 


THE SYMPHONIES. . 


Ul Vint 
NINTH CONCERT. 


| Last evening thellprogramme was; 


| Brahms, Overture, “Academic Festival,’ Op. 80 
Recit. and Rondo, “Mia Speranza 


Mozart, 


| 


Adorata”’ (K 416) 


David 


feature of the concert by the Boston Sym- | 


bhony orchestra last evening, and the lady, 
always a favorite with the Boston public, had 
& very cordial greeting upon ber entrance. 

She chose Mozart’s recitative and ronda. 
*Mia Speranza Adorata,” and the “Pearl of 
Brazil” aria for her numbers, both with or- 
chestral accompaniment. The Muzart com. 
Position was admirably suited to display the 
style of the singer, who has always been dis. 
tinguished for the sympathetic quality of her 
voice, her excellent taste and the rare purity 
and accuracy of her tones. Aithough her 
voice lacks something of the fulness and 
strength of former years, she sang the numn- 
ber with so much expression, delicacy ana 
refinement that she quite Charmed her audi- 
ence and gained a marked expression of their 
approval at its close. 

It will be remembered that Miss Thursby 
Was the singer who introduced the lovely 
“Pearl of Brazil” aria to the American con- 
eert stage, and no one has ever quite realized 
A1lits beauties as she has done. It shows | 


the flute-like Purity of her tones and her | 


faciiity in the technique of ter art to perfec- | 
tlon, and she gave £reatde:ight toher hearers 
by her singing of this selection, the orches- | 
Hlayeccompaninent to which was excellently 


Mr, Nikisch gave a hearing of Richard Heu- 
berver’s variations ona theme by Schubert. 
Op.11, as the orchestral novelty ofthe evening, | 
Bud it Was tagain apparent that the conduc. 
tor’s admiration of suet studies for orchestra | 
5 not shared by his Boston audiences toany | 
considerable extent. The Skill, originality | 
and ability of the work cone by Aleuberzer, 
Who is one of the Viennese composers of the | 
day, may be admitted without question, but 
& nore tedious duty than that of patiently 
listening to these 10 variations has not 
ree imposed upon a Boston audience of late. 
The playing of the orchesira and the®virtu- 
Osity of the’ organization Was, however, 
brominently shown in this 'est of endurance. 
us A thoroughly Sood performance of rahin’s 
Academie” overture, and an equally satis- 
fying reading of Mozarv’s “Jupiter” sym- 
ony, made up the vrogramme of the eveu- 
log. The programme for next Saturday 
sVenine consists of Beethoven’s symphony. | 
®. 8, Schubert’s nniinisped symphony and | 
Mendelssohn's Overture, seherzo, notturno, | 


ed wedding march trom the "Midsummer- | 
Night’s Dream.” 


the necessity of its having been made go. 


“academic,” in the narrow sense of the term, 
‘and so generally void of the gay and festive 
spirit which its title implies is by no means 
apparent. At all events the work is heard here 


the very best concert overtures. 
Miss Emma Thursby, soloist for the concert, 


‘ was admirable in her phrasing of the Mozart 
_Trecitative and rondo, but no other feature of 
her singing can be so heartily commended, as 


her voice is altogether too light, and likewise 
too much worn to be of any real servicein a 
large concert hall. 

The tempi of the ‘Jupiter’? symphony were 
generally well taken and the performance as a 


| whole was well worthy of the orchestra’s high 


reputation. 

The novelty of the concert was Heuberger’s 
Variations on a theme by Schubert. Mr. Heu- 
berger writes in a very professor-like manner 
and his variations are quite evenly uninterest- 
ing, and asif skilfully so throughout; so that 
the conspicuous merit of the work that, justified 
its performance must have been with its hay- 
ing been composed by a Vienna music teacher. 


_——-- So Le See sae 


H. L. Higginson is the most modest of 
mes. Imagine a Chicaco man, establisher 
of such a course as the sym phony course, 
waiting in the hall for the completion of 
an orchestral number, when he happened 
to appear on the sceme a bitlate. Yetthat 


is Mr. Higginsonm’s record, 


| Richard Heuberger, Variations on a Theme by 
Schubert, Op. 11, (First time in Boston.) 
Aria, “La Perle du Bresil ”’ 
Mazurka 

Symphony in C major (J upiter) 


. too often to enable it to hold its own among | 
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MUSICAL. 
The Symphony Concerts. 


Latt nighi’s concert in Mueic Hall, by the Boston 7 
Symphony Orchestra presented the following pro: | 
gramme: Acadamic Overture, apa a aoe A 

by Schubert; an 7) 
faehar™ syaebor + "The: soloist was Miss met 
Thursby, wno sang Mozart's concert ath. nm 
Speranza Adorata,” and the favorite sopran® air (tt | and he devoted himself to the study of en- | 


, 2 a % b F. David ‘ ey 7 . 
hina Overture Seonieed admirable treatment,and ov- | gineermg. Not,until he was twenty-six years 


. i ‘oft ian. These 
d, on the whole, one of the clearest and best per- | ojd did he turn professional musician. : 
mh nces it has had here. The variations by the young | variations show ‘the influence of his early : 


h : : 
Viennese composer, (hough undoubtedly cievcr enoug training, for they are laid out as though by 

F ' pt musical value. a ' | 
yy dhe Thay sate aed well put tugether, but rule and compasses: the plans of the designer | 


: ' ll the math- 
specially attractive. It was scarcely worth | are faithfully carried out, and a 

| while. to have gone all the way to bio g's {Or | ematical computations are found to be 
such work, when quite as good, if not better, could have scrupulously correct. But where is the music? 


earer home; and after all, the works of 
pl a geal American composers could scarcely | Lhe members of the orchestra, bp bape 
prove any more monoionous or lees interesting than | their instruments, <0 out upon t 1S TO® , 80 
well played, the strings acquilting themselves brilliantly. || hunt for it, but they return, empty handed 


| x wonderful Mozurt sym- || : : ’ te : 
—e gee ae auatiored delight in the hear-) and choked with dust. The theme is 0 on 
tee. It was sympathetically read; the tempi were || adapted to lend itself to the devices of counter- 


) t. The |, tthan to give pleasure by any intrinsic 
udicious, and thecoloring throughout was jus |) pomt tha ' 
ae viaute was given wiih exqulsite delicacy anu the min beauty. The variations are nine m number, 


r iss Thursby . 
| wet was beautiiully read and played. = M with along drawn out finale. Now, the pres- 
| | r grace and refinement of | ‘ | 
| style dn sg aruisticall y and showing a thorough || ent generation has little taste for this form of 
o » 


| t and ic once so dear toconcert-goers. Varied 
appreciation of her music. Her volce is still swee music 01 , 
pure, but it has lost much of iis freahness|/ 4:.. which once delighted the public are 


| ; . Her Mozart : ' f 

and limpidity and some of its volume forgotten; and we read with deep emotion 0 
1€ . Inthe David selection, she was , , 

os ea Mog- There were occasional lapses in intona- |} the sufferings of those who were obliged in 


: in warmth and Cilear- | concert after concert to listen to such virtuosos 

Bete oeiat was cordially sppiauded, and recalled | a. yfoscheles. who. insisted upon playing 
atter each effort. Atthe next concert will re peiened “Alexander” and compositions of that class. 
| Becthoven’s Symphony A 520s.) Semanere saa yg ‘To make orchestral variations endurable in 
| adiing Nes frome ndelesobn’s ‘Midsummer | these days there must be, besides a esa of 
Nighw’s Dream.” There will be no soloist. contrapuntal ingenuity, a lavish use of color, 


‘ SRT | surprising contrasts and piquant geben 
 Bchbeés of the Symphony Rehearsal. (| While Heuberger’s Variations are correctly 


‘f Xi ) in the above-named 
’ There was a feeling of disappointment in made, they are rage ot edad yterpenat = 
the minds of a good many who were num- | sential qualities. se he one which 
pered with the throng in Music Hall at the | Cettainly the most pleasing and the on ae 
jast Symphony rehearsal. Miss Emma C. | i8 most truly musical; though the seven 
| aler er noma lig , 1, | interesting trom its strongly marked rhythm, 
Thursby, although her singing was facile, | frat violins have 
ee. he han ‘be in her best condition, | 224 in the fourth the muted first viol 
gtd fed to wd veiled and accord- “an effective part against the theme. The osnes 
cs . neither . the Mozart rondo, “O My | variations are uninteresting, and the sue ve 
‘Adored One,” nor in the Chopin mazurka, | welcomed simply because it is the finale. 
arrang reaglena F gain ger eis | work as a. whole 1s dull, very dull; and 1t aie 
oe) ere degre viyn’ | unlike a music school exhibition nie valine 
. Nikisch’s satisfaction | shows the faithful attention paid by a pio * ioe 
0: that day. At. any rate, the | student to text book and teacher. Nor ‘gr a, 
Moz | sapttar i Syn GaCePUDS the | fact that “it has been played at the acuuods 
‘one sounted upon. Brahms’ “Academic” || haus concerts, Leipzig.” sive it a fic ndur- 
gyertuss Was posatifully ; beauty nor doesit render it the mole © 
tenvari x variations on a Schubert theme || able, though it may stamp it with the 
reas diak ot xaymaghces mae | MAPK of oppressive respectability 
1 ern works Jupiter” 
wna Re Fe amme, |} “Academic” overture and - the apg 
des for the hear- |] symphony, were familiar’ The first, age 
pourri of German student songs. ay ember 
. peculiar interest to Germaus we fivd a orsity. 
ox0geD the careless, jolly days spent at the | 
summer Night’s Dream,” to send the audi- || Nor is it to be denied that 1t 18 oppourt! 
‘ence home ina holiday mood. cy, /- 7 gether. pervetnes ee Aided rank than the 
he kee" ie Pag? a 4 . : al Sl e, on . 4 re 
os a aaa ordinary. collection of airs, strung VOR OTe ble 
cording to an approved, formula. d as a ti- 
‘symphony of Mozart will ever stan as nding 
umph of anus, where the most astou 
a 


em- 
knowledge of all technical ater was 
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ployed-for purely musical en@s. ere) most 


there a more compiete conceaimen 


The other orchestral numbers, Brahmss— 


[Ge gun delightfully given, and it was refreshing to hear 

apparently simplemeans. But why speak ot | ° minuet of Mozart played as a minuet, and not 
gach Movement or of the completesymphony? '*8 8 Modern scherzo. And what a wonderful 
Air sy ate id, Aherearetbmesin *Y™phony it is! A masterpiece of genius 

hing coe pe Said; - hardly equalled in the history of musice. 
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homptanct! Tho singing of Miss Thureby be 

ohony were © singing o iss Thursby brought to mind 

noticeably the the enjoyment of past days. Remembering the 

h was happiiy | keen delight once excited by the perfection of 
th more spirit | her bravura, it would be ungracious to speak at 


| length of Saturday evenin 
g. Time ha 
ng a aye wate ac date her rudely, yet he has not been able 0 ele ae 
"andistosition or from the of that indescribable style which is the trade- 
« was a disappointment, for her voice — a x 
was thin and weak and her intonation was not 
sure. Yet she often showed herself the mu- 


sician by admirable phrasing and artisti f Richard Heuberger’s variati i i 
preciation of the composer’s intentions. Pee . ‘ ona ta: 2) minor, 


‘The programme for hext Saturdene Dec. Opus 11, on atheme by Franz Schubert, con- 
seems to have been chosen as Judge Bridie’ | stituted the novelty of the ninth programme of the 


oose decided causes and contro 1es j , 
Cy the chance and fortune of the dice te | Symphony concerts. Heuberger is a Viennese, 


made up of Beethoven’s eighth symphony, | 20d issaid to have written operas, symphonies, 


Schubert’s unfinished symphon and t - . 
ture, scherzo, notturno and waa ae ee and other vocal and instrumental works. Un- 
in construction, 


from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s | Guestionably, the variations, 
treatment, and musical feeling, indicate unusual 


réam.”’ 
é. | Pur . 

ls Lip BSEP.- | ability aud a mind that cares for something more 
than mere mechanical invention. The work is 


} i ; ng 
Music, ne rm scored for the orchestra that was generally em- 
ployed by Beethoven; calling for no trombones, 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. fishes or oth teat t ; 
’ other instruments more peculiar to 
The program of the ninth sym hony c . ‘noli 4 
given Saturday oveniior, at rt be: , Hall oe modern scores, excepting the English horn, which 
appears once. Throughout the composer has con- 


follows: 
abe a eee ae fined himself largely to combinations of dhe 


eoeees»Mozart | Strings and wood-wind. The melodious and ex- 


“ide... . arises ~ ed pressive theme is announced with much simplicity 


..Mozart | by the strings alone, without even the help of the 

was the singer of the | double basses. until the final measure, when two 

. = - - - deep notes heighten the effect of the closing chords. 

ann, Heuberger variations were played for the Among the nine variations are many charming 
forty By rhs [he composer is a man | passages, while numbers six and eight, in adagio, 
Vierne, old, who belongs to the younger | and andante time respectively, are wholly beauti- 


iennese school, and he ha ‘ . 
and an overture, “Cain.” which (ig! aan ora ful. The long, lively finale is also attractive, dis- 


here, and he has other musical baggage to | Closing kaleidoscopic bits of the theme here and 
accompany him on his trip to posterity. These | there, while the movement hurries restlesslv on 
variations, however, will be left behind, for | toward the end, in a tarantelle-like fashion. At 
while they are well-made—that is, correctly and | the close, the theme reappears intact, but broadly | 
respectably—they are, with the exception of one | barmonized for full orchestra, thus making a con- 
or two, tedious, and that is a sin beyond | Sistent and effective ending. Like the Academic | 
Te aanoagh unfortunately for concert- | een oe vot wer Be Mozart’s Jupiter sym- | 
of our day it is not the unknown sin. The | Phony, that marked the commencement and close | 
alone is me particularly Schubertian; ree . the poneert. ore gr 1s 2p La ig ate to that class 
Ot happily treated by Heuberger. fo } Of music in whic r. Gericke so long and fond! 
seems afraid of it. He tanta ata dinaiide aaa and thoroughly drilled the players he” brought to- 
looks at the object of his love, instead of playing | ether. Therefore, it was only natural that they 
the gallant buccaneer and making it his own, | Should have felt entirely at home, notwithstandin 
ere are notes enough, and they are distributed | the extreme novelty of the work: and it is need- 
among the instruments ; but the stringing to- less to add that they gave it a fine performance. 
gether of notes, even if the rules are followed, does | The overture is one of Brahm’s real y delightful 
not make music. Why should such a dull com- | inspirations. His happy, masterly treatment of 
Position have been put upon the program, and | the German student songs not only compels atten- 
rene adhangpr ~ the fact that it was played in <n) bye ry aaa meee epeare ane co — 
MY tor the first time? But hold! it had j paired tothe end. It was played with finish an 
€n played in Leipzig, and at one of the? spirit, the skilfully varied soe bo bringing out the 
wandhaus concerts: that 1s reason enough. several themes most admirably. In Mozart’s last 
“SOO Setar See cae symphony the splendid corps of strings again held 
The noble symphony of Mozart drove away full sway, doing some beautifully clear and refined 
all feelings of 1] ion | Playing, which, however, was hardly sustained 
Called forth by ny "onbetaer 595 bay Hana with the ease and security of former times. 
was played, as a whole, in an extremely credita- | The exquisite minuet, the gem of the work, was 
le manner. The andante and minuet were ©X4uisitely given, and in its trio was to be noticed 
none of the helter-skelter playing for which 


4 


Y 


Caniy §THE SYMPHONY. 





Symphony 


| while to have 
such work, when quite as good, if not better, could have 


‘been found nearer home; and afie 


| juviciour, 
andante was given wiib exquisite delicacy anu the min- 


get was beautliully read and played. 


The Symphony Concerts. | 


! 


Latt pnighi’s concert in Music Hall, by the Boston | 
Orchestra presented the following pYo- | 
gramme: Acadamic Overture, Brahms ; variations by | 


Heuberger on a theme by Schubert; and Mozart's | 
poet yt sympho: y. The soloist was Miss Emma 
Toursby, wno sang Mozart’s concert aria, “Mia 
Speranza Adorata,” and the favorite soprano air from 
“Ea Perle cu. Bresil,” by F. Davie. The genial 
Brahms overture received admirable treatmenl, and ob- 
tulned, on the whole, one of the clearest and best per- 
formances it has kad here. The variations by the young 
Viennese composer, (hough undoubtedly ciever enough 
in their way, ure of no permanent musical value. 
They are studiously made and well put 'ugether, but 
are not especially attractive. lt was scarcely worth 
gone all the way to Vienna for 


r all, aa works rf 
our best young American composers could scarcely 
prove «tt ore monoionous or lees interesting than | 
was this composition of the young Viennesc. It was 
well played, the strings acquiiting themsclves brilllantly. 
Tne ever fresh and ever wonderful Mozart sym-' 
phony was again an unalloyed delight in the were | 
ing. It was sympathetically reau; the templ were 
and thecoloring throughout was just. The | 
| 
sang with allof her former grace and refinement of | 
style, phrasing artistically and showing a thorough | 
apyreciation of her music. Her voice is still sweet and 
pure, but it has lost much of its freahness 
and limpidity and some of its volume. lier Mozart 
'sloging was her best. Inthe David selection, she was 
lees pleating. There were oceusional lapses in intona- 
tlon, and somcthing was lacking in warmth and clear- : 
‘ness. The artist was cordially applauded, and recalled | 
atter each effort. Atthenext concert will he played 
Becthoven’s Symphony, No. 8; Schuavert’s Urnfiaitshed 
| Symphony, and tne overture, scherz9, nocturne and 
wedding mareh from Mendelesobn’s Midsummer 
Nighv’s Dream.” There wiil be no soloist. 


ee ee 


Miss Thursby 


Hchoes of the Symphony Rehearsal. 


_ There was a feeling of disappointment in 
the minds of a good many who were num- 
bered with the throng in Music Hall at the 
last Symphony rehearsal. Miss Emma C. 
Thursby, although her singing was facile, 
did not appear to be in her best condition. 


Her voice seemed to be veiled, and accord- 
ingly neither in the Mozart rondo, “O My 
Adored One,” norin the Chopin mazurka, 
arranged tor song, did she gain the effect 
that one expects [rom this artist. Avppar- 
ently matters had not gone alto- 
gether to Mr. Nikisch’s satisfaction 
on that day. At any rate, the 
ozart “Jupiter” symphony, excepting the 
lovely andante, did not make the impression 
one counted upon. Brahms’ “Academic” 
overture was | 
Henvarger variations on a Schubert theme 
were wearisome—they have no legitimate 
claim on the attention of asymphony audi- 
ence while so many noble modern works 
are left unrepresented on the programme, 
his week’s concert provides for the hear- 
ing of two symphanies—Beethoven’s eighth 
and Schubert’s “unfinished” symphony, 
With excerpts from Mendelssohn’s ‘*Mid- 
summer 's L 
ence home in a holiday mood. ¢/, /.¢_, 
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| gineering. 
old did he turn professional musician. 


eautifully played, but the | 


Night’s Dream,” to send the audi- | 


a hae th BL has 
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Brahins | 
~ + os Mozart 
. « Heuberger | 


Vaniations on a Theme by Schubert 

% (First time in Boston.) 
Aria,tLa Perle du Brésil.. cess csccvcese ee David | 
symphony in © major (Jupiter).... Mozart 


Richard Heuberger, whose variations were § 
played Saturday evening, was born in 1850, 
and he devoted himself to the study of en- 
Not,until he was twenty-six vears 
These 
variations show the influence of his early 


training, for they are laid out asthough by & 
rule and compasses; the plans of the designer & 
| are faithfully carried out, and all the math- & 


ematical computations are found to be 
scrupulously correct. But where is the music? 
‘The members of the orchestra, armed with 
their instruments, go out upon this road, so 
carefully constructed by the engineer, and 
hunt for it, but they return, empty handed | 
and choked with dust. The theme is better 
adapted to lend itself to the devices of counter- 
poimt than to give pleasure by any intrinsic 
beauty. The variations are nine in number, 
with along drawn out finale. Now, the pres- 
ent veneration has little taste for this forin of 
music once so dear to concert-goers. Varied 
airs which once delighted the public are 
forgotten; and we read with deep emotion ol 
the sufferings of those who were obliged !n 
concert after concert to listen to such virtuosos 
as Moscheles. who insisted upon playing § 
“Alexander” and compositions of that class. 


‘’'o make orchestral variations endurable in § 


these duys there must be, besides a ¢isplay of § 
contrapuntal ingenuity, a lavish use of color, 
surprising contrasts and piquant harmouies. f 
While Heuberger’s Variations are correctly | 
made, they are lacking in the above-named 
essential qualities. ‘he eighth variation 15 
certainly the most pleasing and the one which 
is most truly musical; though the seventh is 
interesting trom its strongly marked rhythm, 
_and in the fourth the muted first violins have 
an effective part against the theme. The otuer 
variations are uninteresting, and the finale is 
welcomed simply because it is the finale. rhe 
work as a whole 1s dull, very dull; and it is not 
unlike a music school exhibition piece which ! 
shows the faithful attention paid bya plodding 
student to text book and teacher. Nor does the 
fact that “it has been plaved at the Gewant- 
haus concerts, Leipzig.” give it 4 fictitious 
beauty nor doesit render it the more endur- 
able, though it may stamp it with the hall- 
mark of oppressive respectability. | 
he other orchestral numbers, Brah ms's 
“Academic” overture and the Jupiter 


symphony. were familiar. The first, ag 
pourri of German student songs, m4) a! kar 
peculiar interest to Germans who reme oe 
the careless, jolly days spent at the unly ore ty. 
Nor is it to be denied that 1t is well pu ast 
gether. Nevertheless, it 1s & Bommour rene 
and simple, only of a higher rank pe spat “ns 
ordinary collection of airs, strung toget ey ig 
cording to anapproved formula. the , ak 
‘symphony of Mozart will ever stand as o sing 
umph of genius, where the most astoun pet 
knowledge of all technical resources i — 1. 
ployed for purely musical ends. Nev iusout 
‘there a more complete concealment of all™ 


i 


co played, asa whole, in an extremely credita- 


<All, delightfully given, and it was refreshing to hear 
St . & minuet of Mozart played asa minuet, and not 
/88 @ modern scherzo. And what a wonderful 


apparently simple means, But why spe 

each movement or of the complete sym nphiony? h 

, : ‘Symphony it is! A masterpiece yeni 
said; hardly equalled in the history a ao ng si 


ts humann finely said, “here a 
the world abont which nothing enirbe mei 
fugue. much of Rhos ey ith the °° 
. A . re, and | ‘ . ad ad 
Beethoven.” Portions of the eymvhony wove The singing of Miss Thursby brought to mind 
the enjoyment of past days. Remembering the 


exceedingly well played, noticeably th 
1 , he ! 
minuet, the tempo :of which was happily | keen delight once excited by the perfection of 
be ungracious to speak at 


taken. The finale was played with more spirit | her bravura, it would 
Saturday evening. Time has treated 


; < we, > 
i : . 
Fi. . wit - 


- 


+ 


than discrimination. : length of 


The arias by Mozart and David wer 
e sun 
Miss Emma Thursby, Whether ars ti he her rudely, yet he has not been able to rub. her 
tom temporary indisposition or from tine | of that indescribable style which is the trad 
cruelty of Time, the fact remains that her | Mark of the genuine artist 7 
singing was a disappointment, for her voice | —— = 
was thin and weak and her intonation was not 
sure. Yet she often showed herself the mu- 
sician by admirable phrasing and artistic ap- | 
preciation of the composer’s intentions. 
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THE SYMPHONY. bat 
Richard Heuberger’s variations in D minor, 


ue programme for next Saturday, Dec. 27. opus 11, on atheme by Franz Schubert, con- 

pen gh pi kp a Rapgongel as Judge Bridie. S8tituted the novelty of the ninth programme of the 
, ersies in | . Ane . 

by the chance and fortune of the Mine ie Symphony concerts. Heuberger is a Viennese, 

and is said to have written operas, symphonies, 


made up of Beethoven’s eighth 
mad | symphony. 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony and the over- | and other vocal and instrumental works. Un- 
questionably, the variations, in construction, 


ture, scherzo, notturno and : 
ZO, wedding mare 
nom Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer None 
‘eam.”” 4 

treatment, and musical feeling, indicate unusua!] 
ability and a mind that cares for something more 
than mere mechanical invention. The work is 
scored forthe orchestra that was generally em- 
ployed by Beethoven; calling for no trombones, 
tubas, or other instruments more peculiar to 
modern scores, excepting the English horn, which 
appears once. ‘Throughout the composer has con- 

é : i j 
;Academic” Overture at: fined himself largely to combinations of dhe 

. > perenznr a *"@eeeseeeeeeeeeeneee ar i i i i 
Variations on « theme of Schabert........Heubomer strings and wood-wind. The melodious and ex- 
Aria ‘Perle du Bresil” oe ae ot salabl vesesceeeeeDuvid | Dressive theme is announced with much simplicity 
co Ming SRR, ee -».Mozart | by the strings alone, without even the help of the 
‘ ' - : 

PP ursby was the singer of the | double basses. until the final measure, when two 
, ete eS ae deep notes heighten the effect of the closing chords. 
ant, Heuberger variations were played for the | “Mong the nine variations are many charming 
me in Boston. ‘Ihe composer is a man | passages, while numbers six and eight, in adagio, 


fort @ar 
Viennine scbant’ Bb ere Bin ee on and andante time respectively, are wholly beauti- 
opera, | ful. The long, lively finale is also attractive, dis- 


and an overture, “Cain,” whi 
, : ch has been played 
a and he has other musical apie sy to | Closing kaleidoscopic bits of the theme here and 
oe him on his trip to posterity. ‘These | there, while the movement hurries restlesslv on 
bn eb however, will be left behind, for | toward the end, in a tarantelle-like fashion. At 
he € they are well-made—that is, correctly and | the close, the theme reappears intact, but broadly 
7 pectably—they are, with the exception of one | barmonized for full orchestra, thus making a con- 
ae wo, tedious, and that is a sin beyond | 8istent and effective ending. Like the Academic 
ago pee although unfortunately for concert- | Overture of Brahms, and Mozart’s Jupiter sym- , 
a of our day itis not the unknown sin. ‘he | Phony, that marked the commencement and close | 
_ ‘ton honaiie heathen ig deff penrtinsiangy and pe the pores. eee Ng te mt ag ay to that class 
’ treated b euberger. for music in which Mr. Gericke so long «1 
lads afraid of it. He stands ata distance ban and thoroughly drilled the players he- prought te 
an g 9 the object of his love, instead of playing | Sether. Therefore, it was only natural that they 
Theos ant buccaneer and making it his own, | Should have felt entirely at home, notwithstanding 
among the mone and they are distributed a pret icg beg ae of the ’ fart and ad is need- 
nents; bu e stringing to- j lesstoa atthey gave it a fine performance. 
HOt male oes; even if the rules are Nppatthe i does he deel A gl Brahm’s really delightful 
a : y should such a dull com- | inspirations. is happy, masterly treatment of 
a have been put upon the program, and | the German student songs not only compels atten- 
thle lie eee ye hery fact that it was played in | tion, hye apr al pleasure that remains unim- 
0 ¢ first time? But hold! it had + paired tothe end. It was played with finish and 
oe played in Leipzig, and at one of the> Spirit, the skilfully varied tempi bringing out the 
andhaus concerts: that 1s reason enough. several themes most admirably. In Mozart’s last 
, e » e . . symphony the splendid corps of strings again held 
rhe noble symphony of Mozart drove away full sway, doing some beautifully clear and refined 
ealleg ings of indignation or sullen resignation pisy ing, which, eter: was by ba! sustained 
orth by the Heuberger Exercises, _ Wi e ease and security of former times. 
. 8 at: The exquisite minuet, the gem of the work, was 
exquisitely given, and in its trio was to be noticed 
none of the helter-skelter playing for which 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The program of the niuth Symphony concert, 


all eeaia cde evening, at Music Hall, was as 


le manner. The andante and minuet were 
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flexible voice; but it must 
ing caused disappointment, 
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PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE. ‘Richard III.” 


VOLKMANN. 


SECOND anp THIRD MOVEMENTS from 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in F. 


TSCHAIKOWSKRY. 


(First time in Boston.) 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major. 


SOLOIST: 


MR. THEODOR REICHMANN. 
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PROGRAMME. 
WI 


Allegro vivace e con brio.._Allegretto scherzando..— 


Tempo di minuetto— Allegro vivace. 


OVERTURE, SCHERZO, NOTTURNO, anp 


SYMPHONY No. 8, in B minor, (Unfinished). 


Allegro moderato...Andante con moto, 


SYMPHONY No. 8, in F. 
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Boston Music Hall. 
MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor, 
xX. CONCERT, 
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MENDELSSOHN. 
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Papas abd re 
ny Concert -of Saturday—A 
Feast for Music Lovers, 
The programme of Saturday was neutral 
ground where classicist and tune lover, 
‘musician and non-musician, could meet 
-andienjoy themselves. It was not a heavy 
tonal feast, nor one that required much 
thinking to enjoy; its chief element was 
humor, and it was pleasant to watch the 
composers at play. ‘A little nonsense 
mow and then,’ etc. is a saying that 
emphatically applies to composers, and 
all of the great masters have at one time 
or another indulged in musical fun. With 
Bach this elgment is represented by 
the “Coffee Cantata’”’ and the 
‘*Peasant’s Cantata,’ with Mozart it 
bubbles out all the way trom 
opera to certain canons which are 
not fit for ears polite, in Wagner it found 
glorious outlet in ‘‘The Mastersingers, 
and with Beethoven in comic songs (°) 
with burlesque incidents in the Pastoral 
symphony, but most of all in the sym- 
pnony which began this concert — the 
eighth. Ifanytitle were to be given to 
this work, as has been done with the third 
and sixth symphonies, it might easily re- 
ceive the name of the ‘‘Humorous Srm- 
phony,” for Beethoven's most informal 
mood (‘‘aufgeknopft,’’ he called it), is in 
every movement and almost in ‘every 
measure. ‘lhe reading and performance 
of the work were commendable; in the 
first theme the capricious toy" 
ings with tempo were admirably 
eaught up and the bassoon 
gave its eomical little octave figure 
with good effect; in the second movement 
the brusque interruptions were well 
ried out, and the comically commonplace 
ending finely contrasted with the preced- 
ing passages. ‘This same ending has been 
a stumblingblock to many of the reviewers 
in the days gone by; it is probable that 
the cemposer here caught a little of that 
tricksy spirit which so often moved Heine 
toend an earnest verse with whimsical 
drollery. One can call to mind the verses 
where the poet wishes that his stanzas 
were flowers thatthey might grow at the 
| feet of his love, or birds that they might 
fly to her, and finally that they were peas, 
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that he might cook for himself a good pea _ 
soup—such an ending is that of the second | 
: | the man who could give such dainty pleas- 
The return to minuet form in this sym- | 
phony shows how Beethoven could have 
eclipsed Haydn even in his own school; it 
robably used because the scherzo in 
Beethoven 
employed it (excepting on its first appear- 
ance in his second symphony) weuld have 
been too ambitious forthe third movement 
ef this little symphony, and because some- 
thing of the spirit of the scherzo pervades | 
the finale. The horns and clarinets Paros 
| 18 
rollicking fun of the last movement was 


movement of the eighth symphony. 


was 
the 


eveioped state in which 


Very finely in this part of the work. 


Care | 


on the important C 
still.more emphatic. 
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sharp could have been - 
ata comical bit 


of mockery itis when the chief figure ap- 


pears 


on the fintes, and is snd.) 


denly and grotesquely mocked by the 


contrabasses! 
to the cellar ofthe orchestra! It is 


A skip from the garret | 
sel- 


dom that this touch isso clearly brought | 


| better proof of tha poetry that is in | 
One might, perhaps, take slight exception 
| to the 


i 


| 


; 
: 


out as on this oceasion ; 
deserve much praise. 

is the reiterated octave for bassoon 
keitle-drum, and this also was well-ren- 

dered, the kettle-drummer paving good 

attention to ensemble effect rot only here | 
but throughout the entire concert. | 
gether then, this performance of the most | 
| genial of all 
of the best it has been my good fortune to 
hear. 
and pathos in the shape of Schubert’s ua- 
finished symphony, which came ia 
| contrast 
preceded 
it, SO 
enjoyable in its saparate selections, and 
so well executed, 


j 
| 
i 
the contrabasses | 
Not less effective | 

and 


Alto- | 


Beethoven’s works was one 


Now followed a bit of tenderness 
proper 
the work which 
that which followed 
this concert, so 


with 
and 
that 


was also excellent in 
the order of its numbers. ‘ihe reading eof 
the work calls for the most unmitigated 
praise; never has Mr. 


Msicsenh m+ ey 
Nikiseh Piven 


him. 


tone 


prolongation of the horn 
the 


which ushers in the second theme of 


'allegro, but this isa minor fault, if it is 
a fault at all. 


The working up ef the 
climaxes was noble beyond description. 
1 found the passages of the woodwind, in 
the second movement, rather too languish- 
ing, although very finely shaded and | 
played. ‘Lhe superb oboe work, and the 
playing of the cellos in the first movement | 
must not be passed over in silence. eed 
With another class of musical humor, in | 
the shape of Mende!ssohn’s music to ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’ the _ concert 
ended. ‘here is as much difference be- 


tween the humor of Mendelssoln and that 


personali- 


of Beethoven as between their 
able to 


ties. The Mendelssohn who was 
jest at his crities with lines like 
“If composers earnest are 
Critics go to sleep, 
If they take a lively style 
Then they're voted cheap.” 
“Let a man write as he will 
Still the critics fight 
Therefore let him please himself 
And he will be right.’’ 


antry was very difierent from the Leet 
hoven who pelted his evok with the stale 
eggs she had brought from market or 
gave the unfortunate waiter in a Viennese 
restaurant a cold shower bath with the 
soup he had brought him. Beethoven's 
musical humor is brusque, half savage, a 
sort of tonal horseplay and practical jok- 
'ing which exhilarates one by its animal 
spirits and heartiness; Mendelssolin’s 15s 
the airy badinage of a witty man of the 
worid, and if in this subject he has gone 
to further lengths than usual it is because 


1s not a rom — 
ture to ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’- 
either, and the dancing elves could uever 
have been better portrayed than by the 
ethereal figures of the violia which were 
played with just the right delicacy on this 
occasion. In broader style of humor is the 
braying of the bassoon, which intimates 
that Bottom has entered into his asinine 
phase, and the snoring of the same drunken 
weaver which Mendelssohn gave to the 
ophicleide, but as this instrument is obso- 
lete almost everywhere except in England 
and France, is always given in America on 
| the bass tuba, a faulty (although neces- 
sary) substitution, since the tuba has 
not the raw, rasping tone of the 
ophicleide, which pictures a snore ito 
the life, The mock-heroie vein 
of the music which portrays the entrance 
of the actorsis a most natural touch, and 
this was most excellently played, and so 
by the way was the afore-mentioned tuba. 
Lhe beauty of the coda is one of Men- 
delssohn’s most perfect touches, and cer- 
rects the etiect of the precedixe buffoon- 
| ery. Mpite of a slight, temporary faulti- 
| hess of intonation in the woodwind in the 
Scherzo, that department of the orchestra 
did fine work in very trying passages, and 
the fiute playing was especially meritorious 
atthe close. In the nocturne the horns 
did excelleatly, and gaye Mendelssohn's 
best theme for these instruments with 
appropriate beauty. A single slip made 
later on by the first horn did not mar the 
general effect, 

The Wedding March brought the concert 
to a popular close. lts trinmphant 
measures, to which so many couples have 
marched, perchance to com bat, were 
especially attractive, because they had, 
possibly for the first time among us, the 
advantage ef real trumpet fanfares. The 
cornet, which in America replaces the 
trumpet, is as much like it as a chromo is 
like an oil painting, and while the trumpet 
suggvests martial ardor or the Clangor of 
Pompous festivitv, the cornet sug esis 
‘Home, Sweet Home” (aillicted with aenue- 
stricken variations) at Coney Island or 
Nantasket. [ believe, however, that our 
trumpets could attain even a more char. 
acteristic tone were they to adopt 
shallower mouth pieces, They played 

| better than ever, and every auditor 


| Seemed interested in the concert even to 
| the last note. Louis C, Evson, 
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; TENTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The programme of the tenth symphony con- 
cert, given at Music Hall Saturday evening, 
was as follows: 

Symphony No. 8,in F . Beethoven 
ymphony No. 8. in B minor (unfinished) 
Schubert 
and Weda- 
from the “Midsummer 
ight’s Dream”’...........Mendelssohn 


An old-fashioned and hearty Christmas 
ereeting was given to the three friends who 
were the honored guests at Saturday’s feast. 

| LThey brought no new stories; wo have heard 
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for they speak clearly and sensibly though 
sometimes with an abundance of detail and 
| with much repetition, as thougn the points of 
| their discourse were only to be driven in by 
| repeated blows. Perhaps one of them with a 
comparative stranger might have furnished 
| more amusement by the contrasts in conversa-— 
| tion. They came together, however, and they 
| sat down and talked, and the hearers forgot 
| the momentary disappointment of not seeing a 
| new face, for they did not perplex by smart 
|, paradoxes, they did not baffle or stun by 
} enigmas or bombast, they did not surprise by | 
| ominous shoulder shrugs incapable of expla. 
hation, | 
Although the guests were in the main un- 
changed, their behavior at times was curious, 
« provoking comment. Beethoven is often 
| rough, with the rough manliness of the lob- 
| ster-catcher or the tamer of oxen; but Satur- 
_ day evening he was boisterous, and his spirits 
were animal rather than mental. He even in-| 


=? | 
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, dulged in noisy practical jokes, instead of the 
1 fanciful humor which he has shown on former 
/ OCCasions, and when he danced the minuet 
his feet moved clumsily and he almost. lost 
his balance. Nor ‘did he mend matters by 


shaking his head rudely at the leader of the 
band and putting the blame upon him. Schu- 
bert, who was in a melancholy inood, 
at the remembrance, perhaps, of feasters of 
last year, Who would have welcomed him had 
they not arisen from the table and xone into 
the next room. instead of sighing out his woes, 
declaimed them so loudly that he became 
theatrical; and although his words were beau- 
tiful and heavy with grief, they were lost 
sight of in his wild gesturing and self-dishey- 
| elled hair. Yet the changes in their behavior 
| were only upon the surface: at heart they 
| were the same noble and tender friends as of 
old, 

But the exquisite, almost effeminate Men- 
delssohn was sadly altered, and from loss of 
temper his delicate voice became hard and 
rough. He had brought his box of puppets 
with him for the entertainment of children, 


young and old. At the very start the fairies 
would not play together; they quarrelled; they 
sulked; and their tiny voices were swollen out 
of proportion. ‘The instruments desigued for 
the accompaniment of their sports shou!d have 
been played by gnats and grasshoppers “the 
violins should have been strungewith cobwebs | 
and the flutes been cut out of slender reeds”; 
but instruments and players had been left | 
behind, and the fairies were frightened 
during the overture as it was played 
by the orchestra which was substituted. 
And Mendelssoln grew angry, and the strings 
which controlled the puppets dropped from 
his hands. “I wrote this music,” he said, “for 
the frolics of Oberon and ‘Titania. who lived 
with their subjects 1n a wood near Athens, the 
home of great Duke Theseus; but this music 
as I hear it is better suited to the wild land- 
scape where all was made of metal, clouds, 
earth, vegetation and creeping things, the 
landscape which Baudelaire once saw and 
told me of the other day. This music is not 
fantastic enough; I miss the moonshine, And 
1 wish the first flute would play in tune, aud 1 
think the brass makes too much noise.” or 
was he pleased with the Notturno, and only 
with the Wedding March did he recover his 
Spirits and equanimity of mind. ‘ 





Be Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
_ The Boston symphony public does appreciate 
'@ good programme, although it issometimes car- 
ried away by a love of novelty, forgetting the 
‘incongruity between the elements which 
make up an evening’s miscellaneous bill of | 
fare. But an experience like that of Saturday 
evening’s concert shows that, in spite of itself, 
our audience loves a programme of the best ot 
music, however often heard before, works of 


genius, by the greatest masters, brought to- 


gether with a poetic sense of true affinity and 
fitness. Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, in 
three of their lovliest creations, works of unin- 
terrupted and unsullied beauty! At the Friday 
_ afternoon rehearsal, when the furious snow- 
_ Storm was at its height, many were turned 
away from the Music Hall for want of room; 
it was the largest, most enthusiastic audience 
of the season! And well might such a pro- 
| gramme, composed of three works sure to give 
. delight, sure not to offend or clog the most ar- 
| tistic taste, appeal to the best’ musical suscepti- 
bility of allof us. The three numbers were: 
Beethoven—Symphony No. 8, in F. 
~Schubert—Symphony No. 8, in B minor (unfinished.) 
Mendelssohn—Overture, Scherzo, Nocturro and Wed- 
ding March, from the “Midsummer Nizh:’s Dream.” 
The shortest, lightest symphony of Beethoven 
is also the happiest, while at the same time it 
shows his ripest and most subtle art. Itis full 
of sunshine. Written at the age of forty-two. 
in the summer of 1812, in perliaps the darkest 
per od of his life, it seems the glad expression of 
a brief heavenly visitation to his grieved, long- 
suffering, clouded soul. His heart leaps up 
with a new-born joy and sense of health. Heis 
achild once morein spirit, but with a man’s 


self-knowledge and consummate art. This | 


| . > . ; it ; fairy- : . +6 
Eighth Symphony is pastoral, and it is fai sunshine, the eighth of Schubert, the “un 


finished.” is the musicai expression of uncon 
querable sadness, ‘‘most musical, most melan- | 
choly.” True, what lingers mostly in the mem- | 


like. It is in the key of F, like his Pastoral 
Symphony. It has phrases, figures, cadences 
reminding you of that. 

With what an inspiring, pungent, penetrating 
‘and uplifting quality of sound, what perfect, 


lifesome harmony, the first’ theme sets in with | 


‘full orchestra! How quickening, delightful 
bright and fresh the instrumentation! Have 
Berlioz or Wagner, with their crowded orches- 
tras, surpassed or equalled that? Whenever 
the superiority of the most modern instrumerta- 
tion is harped on in our hearing our 
‘thoughts go back to the first bars of the 
“Eighth Symphony for a more perfect model: 
which may be found anywhere in Beethoven. 
“The buoyancy and blitheness of that opening 
seems to lift you from the earth. And the sure 
fulfilment of the promise as the idea unfolds, 
‘the exquisite beauty of the second subject, 
“which comes in so soon, the striking figures of 
“the accompaniment, the bold, strong passages 
out-of which the sweet melodies melt again, the 
original, exciting working up, the satisfactory 
a relopment and conclusion of the movement 
all gro vivace e con brio) put one in the best 
“mood for all that was to follow. It was all 
“brought out to the life; strings, flute, oboe, clar- 
‘inet, bassoon and brass, all claiming admira 
tion. 
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approach to a slow movement in the symphony, 
and this is the place, ifany, to resist “rapid tran- 
sit.’ How fine. and delicate the alternate s/ac- 
cato and lega/o of the violin! With what sweet 
warmth of tone the wood-vind instruments 
met and mingled! How much humor in it all, 
and most refined n quality! What free and 
hearty outburst of fortissimo at times! 

The Minuet was naturally taken at the mod- 


erate rate of the old Yempo di Menuetto, and 
with the right nervous accent. But we could 
' not account for the very marked reining in of 
'the movementinthe Trio, at the entrance of 


the fascinating horn theme, on the staccato 
triplets of the ’cello solo, followed by the fine 
solo of the clarinet. The finale, Allegro vivace, 
was played very fast, as it always is; 
that movement is as imagindtive and fairy-like 
as anything of Mendelssohn’s; and we 
soon had opportunity to maké the comparison. 


| The crepitant, crisp pianissimo of the opening 
and principal subject, the startling and mys- | 


terious entrance of a thundering C sharp in all 
the instruments, which leaves the basses rock- 
ing in octaves on the keynote (F), while the 
first theme is resumed fortissimo in the upper 
instruments; presently a new theme of en- 
trancing beauty in A flat; a recurrence of the 
strange C-sharp unison; a passage of graver 
flowing melody of equal half-notes—these are 
a few salient pointsin the continual] transforma- 
tions of this wonderful movement, which never 
loses the thematic thread with which it opened. 
In “Oberon,” in “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


no finer fairies tread the grass than here, none | 


more Shakspéarian., 
If the eighth of Beethoven is all joy and 


ory after hearing is the comforting and cheer- 
ing second theme in the Allegro, which enters 
in the ’celli, and is taken up more strongly in 
the violins,—a lovely theme with syncopated 
short-breathed accompaniment. ‘The opening 
bars, a gloomy soliloquy of the deep basses, 


prelude to the melancholy first theme, sung by 
oboe and clarinet; then a loud outburst of de- 


spair; then this heavenlv second theme in the 
major falls in like a godsend, comforting and 
clung to, taking possession (at least the second 
half of it) of all the orchestra. But in 
vain. After the repeat, the dark So- 
liloguy of the basses comes back again, 
and .the movement grows to a= strong 
tragic climax, impatient and impassioned, 
strusgling madly against fate, which prevails 
over the returning theme of comfort and all the 
sweet suggestions of the movement to the end. 
The music is extremely beautiful, but there 1s 
no victory, as there would certainly have been 
with Beethoven. The other movement, A?- 
dante con moto, in BE, is also beautiful and 
touchingly pathetic, full of haunting bits of 
melody, now dying down to ppp, uow swelling 
to overpowering climaxes, and subsiding gently 
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| the 
depressed and stricken spirit must first rise and 


overcome itself, shaking off its burthen. This 


a Beethoven would have done, with glorious 


sense of power. Beethoven himself, his soul, 


his will, his genius and his faith, you feel in 
all his music to be greater than his music, even 
at its greatest and sublimest reach. Schubert 
is possessed by his music, spell-bound, mastered 
by it. Only once,in his great symphony in C, 
does he seem to grasp the means of freedom to 
be master of himself. Hence the prolixity so 
characteristic of his music. A great genius un- 
doubtedly, of wonderful and inexhaustible 
invention, in whose mind melodies most 
exquisite sprung up and multiplied like 
wild flowers; yet you feel his genius falls far 
short of the sovereign power you own in Bach 
or Handel or Beethoven. There is a certain 
weakness, after all,in all his music (with the 
one exception above named), inspite of all its 
originality and marvellous wealth and variety 
of beauty. In the sense we have endeavored to 
express, nearer than Schubert to Beethoven 
Schumann seems to stand. 

Lhe “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music is a 
soothing, lovely, and delightful escort after any 
concert to home peace and resty, The over- 
ture, that wonderful inspiration of boy genius, 
Is now sixty years old, yet sounds as 
fresh as eyer played by such master 


chestra, The fine fairy figures of the violins. 
the exquisite opaline coloring of reeds and 
flutes, the warm, mellow tones of the horns, the 
honest pastoral discourse of the bassoons. the 
humorous allusions tothe snera of the “ rans- 


lated” Bottom, the thumping, clumsy dance of 


clowns, all reproduce the dream of Shakspeare 
with the cleverness of genius. The Scherzo, 
too, a piece most difficult of execution, went to 
acharm. The sweet and dreamy musing mel- 
edy, in which the horns are always prominent, 


| of the Notturno sang itself most sweetly. And 
_ never have we heard the Wedding March given 


with more royal festal pomp and splendor. 
When played like that, it is the most exciting 


| and blood-tingling of all nuptial music. Can it 


ever fade to commonplace? Such strains might 


| lift the gouty and rheumatic, even the paralyt- 
| ic,on their feet. It was a witching present- 


ment ot the fairy music. We only wondered 
that it did not include the Intermezzo. that tine 
piece oi musical hide and seek, so vividly sug- 
Slicdis nee hinge lovers pursuing each other 
edeeds Br yy the labyrinthine forest. Per- 
: rar ave made the concert too long. 
ery different is the promise of this week’s 
programme | Liszt’s ““Tasso,” a new piano con- 
-€rto composed and played by Richard Bur- 


meister, and Raff's ‘In the Woods” symphony. | 
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Christmas Offering, 


* 


Stoddard and Cromwell in Lecture— 
Tonight’s Concerts. 


Symphony Orchestra’s Wagner Matinee 
—Stepniak—Preludes and Echoes, 


Such generous applause as that accorded 
Mr. Nikisch’s Chrismastide concert is sel- 
dom vouchsafed by asymphony assemblage. 
It was a tribute of pleasure and appreciation 
that should carry something to endure in 
the popular director’s memory. Classics 
are never unwelcome, though variations 


_long drawn out may be wearisome to the 


flesh; and there was a great deal of appro- 
priatenessin yesterday’s programme, com- 


ing asitdid with thoughts and joys of the 
musicians as control the vibrations of strings | 


and wood and brass in this accomplished or- - 


great holiday season fresh in mind. 
Beethoven’s eighth symphony, the very 
musical embodiment of cheerfulness and 
hope, was beautifully performed. It has 
often been remarked that Mr. Nikisch is 
exceptionally fortunate in revealing the 
beauties of the great master’s work; and 
yesterday the Symphony Orchestra gave 
most vivid illustration of this pleasant fact. 


-In marked contrast, yet admirably in place, 


was the second offering, Schubert’s *‘unfin- 


‘ished symphony, that high, poetic achieve- 


ment, so singularly interesting and en- 
thralling, in which, as in no other work, | 
speaks the composer’s very soul. Here, too, | 
the interpretation was so delicate and so ap- 


| preciative that commendation can. hardly 
1 go too far. ; 


Echoes of Mendelssohn’s music to Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” went 
1ome with the audience, Assuredly the 
familiar wedding march was never given 
with more brilliancy; the overture was a 
delight from beginning to end withits fairy 
strains; and the scherzo, too, gave great 
pleasure. Mr. Nikisch was less suecesstul 
with the nocturne, but the impression _ left 
by the whole concert was one of the pleas- 


| antest of all symphony recollections, 


Mr. Ricnard Burmeister, the pianist, is to 
take the solo partinaconcert of his own 
for pianoforte and orchestra in the sympho- 
ny concert this week. Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, ‘Tasso,’ and Raff’s symphony, “In 
the Woods,” are also to be expected. 
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rend . ohn’s *“Midsummer Night's 
K nD ream? Music Heartily Enjoyed— 
. fonight’s Philharmonic Concert— 
| ‘Marie Tempest Coming to Boston— 


ae Wagner Matinee Programme, Etc. 


_ Director Nikisch scored apother triumph at 
ast evening’s Symphony concert, and the 


patrons of the Boston orchestra again gave | 


“Most unmistakable evidence of their love of | 
the melodious Mendelssohn music to the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The over- 
ture, scherzo, notturno and wedding march | 
were played as the tinal selection for the 
evening, and only upon rare occasions has a 
_ Boston audience given such an extravagant 
expression of its approval of the work of the 
body of men under the baton of Mr. Nikisch. 
The several movements were most delight- 
“fully played, the airy grace of the measures 
‘being caught most happily in the readings, 
and the dainty dream like composition has 
Seldom had all its beauties more artistically 
Anterpreted. At the conclusion of the con- 
cert the conductor was given a grand ova- 
Mion, and the audience went away from the 
hall filled with a sense of satisfaction that 
has been all too uncommon in the earlier Sat- 
urday nights of the present season. 
_ Director Nikisch began his programme 
with the eighth Beethoven Symphony, the 
‘Yeading ot which, either by contrast with 
that of the Schubert unfinished symphony 
which followea, or from some other cause, 
failed to give general satisfaction, the work 
Of the orchestra appearing somewhat rageed 
attimes, and lacking in delicacy and refine- 
_ The beautiful unfinished symphony was 
‘played with admirable effect, however, and 


tego merits of the performance of this part of 
the evening’s programme were readily ap- 
| preciatea and heartily appli uded. 

___ Next Saturday evening Mr. Richara Bur- 
Meister will be tae solo Dianist, the visit of 
Mme. Hopekirk to America having been 
“Postponed, and the programme will consist 
of Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Tasso”; Bur- 


“ 


‘meister’s concerto for piano and orchestra in 
-# minor, ana Raff’s symphony, “Im Walde.” 


for Director Nikisch. 


THE SYMPHONIES. 9 
TENTH CONCERT. 


Last night’s programme was.in three parts,as _ 


follows: 


Beethoven........ 
Schubert....Symphony (u 
Mendelssohn... 


The arrangement of the programme was cap- 
ital and the selections themselves, though 
somewhat venerably well-worn, especially 
Schubert’s great master-piece, were in every 
respect welcome. The Beethoven symphony 
was admirably given, and into the Schu- 
bert symphony Conductor Nikisch entered 
con amore and with exceptional integrity. 
of thought and feeling. The first movement 
was broadly played, and with artistic effects 
that brought the audience into a delightful 


State of unanimity, that seemed to be no less | 


| 


felt and appreciated by all present. The con-. 


ductor seemed carefully to avoid any undue 
originality of conception in the simple and un- 
affected justice with which the master’s divine 


music was performed, and the second move- | 
ment received similar treatment, the perform- | 
ance of each part being applauded perhaps with | 


more zest and enthusiasm than any or- 
chestral work has_ received here this 
season. The fact of there being 
no soloist in the concert § again, did 
not prevent the usual large attendance. It is 
doubtful if any solo number whatsoever could 
have in any way enhanced the superior! merit 
of the programme. The concert brilliantly 
ended with the always entrancing music of 
Mendelssohn from the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” With this work the orchestra and 
conductor again triumphed in one of the very 
ablest, and most gratifying programmes that 
has been heard here this season. At the next 
concert, Saturday evening, Jan. 2d, the pro- 
gramme will consist of Liszt’s Symphonic 
poem, **Tasso;’”’ Burmeister’s Concerto in D 
minor for piano and orchestra, and Raff’s sy m- 
phony “Im Waldi.” Mr. Burmeister who will 


take part in the performance of his own work, | 


is a Baltimore pianist, but was heard here last 
winter in an admirable recital of pianoforte 
music given by him in the Meionaon. 
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Symphony Concert--- An 
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Orchestral Programme. 


The Sunday Philharmonic — The 
Bulletin of Local Concerts. 


Coming Events—Message from 
New York—Nugegets. 


The programme ofthe tenth Symphony 
concert was: 
Beethoven, symphony No. 8, in F, 
Schubert, Symphony No. 8,1n B minor (unfinished), 
Mindel:sohn, Overiure, Scherzo, Nottsrno and 
Wedding March from the ‘Midsummer Nigut’s 


Dream. 
Of one tint, it is true, but a 
charming one. There is no alloy 
in the above, all is pure music, 


and its juxtaposition is 


riug some rough edges in the Mendeissohn 
music. Any performance of the Kighth 
Symphony brings up the everlasting 
subject of the proper tempi of the second 
and third movements. Those adopted by 
Mr. Nikisch at this concert gave the 
pianists no cause for alarm; the «al/;- 
yretlo scherzando was read as if it were 
the slow ovement, and the feimnpo 
di minuetto was ta'en in the 
tempo of a minuet. Mr. Seidl 
is probably the only eonductor in 
this country who has attempted wide 
departures from the best usage regarding 
these novements; and after he treated 
the dllegretio as if it w ere a presto, the 
Minuet as a dirge, he was so unmercituliy 
cudgelled by the best New York critics 
that he has not dared to repeat the 
jest. it is strange that Mr. Seidl 
Should be so far astray, when Wag- 
ner, his idol in art matters, used in- 
variably to conduct the third movement 
ik minuet time. Mr. Nikisch in his 
reailings of both these movements adopts 

Vagner’s interpretation, which is traced 
back to Beethoven through Richard 
Poll, ‘Mendelssohn, and Spohr, who sat 
among the fiddlers when the eighth was 
fitst brought out. 

(nee in Londen Mendelssohn took the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture 
at What was probably an unprecedented 
rate, remonstrated with, he explained 
his tempo by saying “he felt it that 
Way.”’ 
husget for the old fossils 


nrusic, 
brought up on the metronome. 


Iih 


a happy etiort. |} 
And the playing was of the very best, bar-. 


1.8010 wel ‘nigh perféctly.. Og Schu- 

*s “Unfinished” the vocabulary of 
pr as loug since been exhausted in sae 
giving it tribute. Throughout the con- | 

cert,which was heard by a vast audience, ' 
the work of the wood wind players was et 
wu!’ times fine. Because of his artistic re- 
v-ession of self in the Mendelssohn : 
music the tympani player should here. 
| afterbe known as **Hully Bottom.” At 
the concert of next Saturday night, Mr. 
Richard Barmeister of Baltimore, wili 
Play tis pianoforte concerto, which has 
been heard with pleasure in-New York. 
The orchestra will play Liszt’s ‘Tasso, ’? 
and Katf’s ‘Im Walde.” | 
The Symphouy Concert, >“ 3 

The prediction made last week in this column, 

| that the programme of Saturday evening would 

give more real pleasure to Mr. Nikisch’s audi-. 
J ence in Music Hall than anything he had given 

for several weeks, was abandantly borne out by 

the result of the concert. If we are not in error, 
it is the first time this season that the conductor 

has been the object of double recalls for the 
j; work of the orchestra. This happened 
Saturday evening not only once, but con- 
tinuously, and | 
interested *‘standees” that has been noticed 
this year. And all this without the attrac- 
tion of asoloist. Is it not an object lesson for 
the director? : 


symphony,” so called, opened the 
It was beautifully pl 

opening for the conce 

varieiy of movement, wit 
the allegretto, were read 
ordinary auditor, and Mr. 
conservative and careful. 


jovial measures of Schubert’s 
Symphony. Mr. Nikisch { 
terpreter of Schubert, and t 
followed the delivery oft 
spontaneous, hearty and 

closed with the overture, 


an admirab! 


etwo 
eserved., 


ovements was |. 
The concert 
Scherzo, notturno and 


wedding march from Mendelsschn’s Midsum- | 


mer Night’s Dream, and if the conductor had 
any lingering doubts as to its reception, eve by | 


a Classical Boston audience, they were doubtless | 


dispelled by the result. The 
excellently rendered—saye that a little | 
more of dash’ and marked aocent could 
been given to the march, but allin 
interpretation which is seldom 
is always a characteristic of t 
orchestral works when given y this organiza- 
tion. And is not this an educational influence | 
Is it not worth the trouble, even at an occasional | 
departure from the most highly artistic pro- 
grammes, to thus interest, delight and instruct 
the symphony audiences? Atthe next concert 
Richard Burmeider of Saltinjore 
heard a few years ago ata P 
stead Hall,is to play a p 
own composition, and the orchestra will r 
| Lizt’s symphonic poem, “Tasso,” ana 
syimphony, “Im Walde.” 


LOIST: 


movements were | 


allit was an 
eard—a this 


ano recital in Bum. | 


nder | 


in the remark lies a profound | 


On Sat- | 


urday Mr. Nikiseh felt it fast, but the | 


delicious spirit of the picture was not 


marred, The scherzo was as skittish and | 


“us could be asked. 
Mr. Hackebarth 


notluriO played 


In the | 
the | 


© more familiar | | 


ff’'s | 


there was the largest number of | | 


Beethoven’s Eignth Symphony, the “little i 


This led up to the less || 
Unbnisted | | 
n- | 
6 applause which |! | 


have | 
| | 


| 
} 
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who was. | 
aie concerto of hig | 
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MUSICAL.‘ 


The Symphony Concerts. 


The tenth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra , 
in Music Hall, last night, was remarkably we!l at- 
tended despite ths discouraging condition of the 
thoroughfares and the difficulty of street travel goner- 
ally. The programme was strongly reminiscent of the | 
cra of the Harvard concerte; and had a not unpleasing 
novelty in the absence from it of the groping and un- | 


satisfying music of the modern rhapsodic school. The. 
works given were Beethoven’s genial Symphony | 
No. 8; Scoubert’s unfinished Symphony and the Over. | 
ture, Scherz9, Nocturne and March from Mendelssohn’a | 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” score. As will be. 


geen, melody, clearness, grace and beaut 


were the characteristics of the music played, | 
It was an cvening of tune without a moment in it that 
any refived intelligence could not understand. Sill, 


there was a little overmuch of it, and it barely | 


escaped becoming cloylng through lack of stronger 
contrasts than the selections presented. The. 
Beethoven eymphony was finely read and played, except | 
in the case of the minuet, which was seomewhat. 
roughly played, and the trio euffered in effect, and lost 
grace and flow, cwing to the unaccountably slow pace 
at which it wag tezken. The scherzando, however, was) 
beautifully given, andthe first and Just movements 
could scarcely have been bettered in renzding and execu- 
tion. A more sympathetic interpretation of the lovely 
Schubert symphony than it received on this oc- 
casion could not be reasonably desired. The Mendels- 
sohn music was aleo beautifully and brilliantly given, 
There were moments in the overture, where the theme 
of the fairy chorus recurs, when the violins failed t» 
keep togeiher, but otberwise' the performance 
left nothing to wish for. The wood wind cov: 
ered themselves with glory by the clearness, crisp 
ness and perfect technique with which they ac 
quitted themecives in the sparkling and exacting 
echerzo. It was among the inost fauitiess renderings 
of. this difticult’ movement that we have ever heard. 
There was much applause through the «orcert, the Men- 
delssohn music receiving the most of itand the heartiest. 
At the next concert the programme is to be: Lisz’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Tasso”; a concerto for plano and 


Orchestra by Richard Burmelster, the solo part to be. 


layed ty the composer, and Kat's Symphony, “Im 
Valde."’ 
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THE SYMPHONY. Cewrrer 
It is claimed that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Therefore it is barely possible that the plan 
of the programme of the tenth rehearsal] and con- 
cert did not originate in the brain of Mr. Nikisch. 
Whett er it did or not the scheme was an exceed- 
ingly happy one, bearing strong testimony to the 
musical susceptibilities of its author. <A _ pro- 


Fgramme made up of the eighth symphony, 


the unfinished Symphony, and the music 
to ‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream” is _ not 
only almost unique, but well designed to soothe 
the savage breast of the most abandoned fault- 


Hfinder. What a delightful combination! How 


beautifully the yearning, mournful, passionate 
music of Schubert contrasted with the absolute 


Ejoyousness of Beethoven, and the irrepressibly 
exuberant imagination of the boy genius, 


Mendelssohn! 

Beethoven had reached the age of forty-two, 
was sick and disheartened, when he wrote what he 
called his “little” Symphony. When these 
circumstances are considered, one can only marve) 
at its § youthful freshness, light-heartedness, 
and humor, its exquisite themes and buoyant, 
elastic treatment. Searcely ashadow is discer- 
nible. Yet the strong grasp of the man of maturity 
is plainly to be felt throughout the work. No~« 


youth even of genius could have worked out and 
put together this symphony with the skill and ~ 


Keen sense of the artistic fitness of things that are |- 


displayed in the score. 

The four movements were sympathetically 
read and finely performed. The strings were 
heard at their best in the many crisp staccato ~ 
passages of the opening and final allegros, attain- 
Ing a delicate piannissimo that was virtuoso-like 
In its perfection. The allegretto scherzando 
seemed a thought too slow in tempo, 
and its humorous qualities somewhat injured 


in consequence. The deliberateness of the ) humorously effective, the dul 
minuet, on the contrary, seemed entirely appro- . 
priate; and the horn passages in the trio were . 
‘<iven with great smoothness and purity of tone. 


There are few things that appear more stron ly 
to the admirers of great personages than stories | 
relating to their eccentricities anc general habits 


of life. It is not often that anything new comes to . 


light concerning one who died sixty odd years ago. | 
But here is an incident illustrating Schubert’s 
temperament, and representing him in a mood | 
startlingly in contrast with that Which is so pain- 
fully apparent in the Symphony given laat even- 
ing. It comes to us from one who heard it from 
the lips of Vineenz, brother of Franz Lachner, the 
eminent musician. The latter was 
an intimate friend of Schubert, and 
the two were often boon companions. They | 
sometimes were up and out late o’ nights; and 
after such occasions Schubert frequently passed 
the remaining hours at the Lachner’s house, mak- 
ing his bed on a sofa in the sitting room. One 
morning When Vincenz was about to open the 
or of this room where Schubert had slept the 
night before, he heard the latter chuckling to him- 
self, apparently in great glee over something. He 
entered and glanced cur ously at the great com- 
poser, There he sat, scautily dressed, holding out 


Madatediad 
self, and which were the cause of his careless | 
_ merriment! 
The details of Schubert's poverty and distresses 
are sufliciently saddening to those who love his 
music, (and who does not love it); but itis a sat- 
_isfaction to learn even through the medium of 
such a trifling incident that he could sometimes 
make light of his misfortunes. ‘Seed 
In the unfinished symphony, Schubert gives 
vent to his emotions with ~ great force and 
originality. But somehow these expressions of 
sorrow. moving as they are, seem to be rather the 
| outcome of a highly impressible, imaginative 
| nature, than of harrowing, unforgetable life ex- 
riences. However that may be, the music at 
east is unforgetable. What can be more 
| mysterious an affecting than the opening 
measures of the allegro, or more haunting than 
the second theme, as it appears in the ’cellos, its 
tones scarcely less thrilling than those of the 
human voice! The andante, although beautiful 
and dignified with all its plaintiveness, does not 
impress itself on the mind so, ineffaceably as [does 
its companion movement. Here again the strings 
and the wood-wind did some exquisite work; 
and the splendid tuttis, as well as those passages 
Where the resonant tones of the trombones are 
heard above all, came out broad! y and impressively, 
The Midsummer Night’s musie is still enchant- 
ing. notwithstanding the fact that at each sueceed- 
ing performance it seems just a little more aged. 
Of necessity, possessing nothing in the nature of 
depth, the graceful superficiality of its more serious 
parts were rendered espécially apparent from its 
position on the programme. Its pale, elegant 
phrases seemed gray with coldness after the sen- 
suous warmth and passion of Schubert. But in 
the fairy element lies its Bae ee and fascination 
‘and =~" nothing, unless t be =a ad 
performance, could render it in that respect un- 
enjoyable. Happily, this was far from the case at | 
the performance under consideration. Mr. Nikisch 
seemingly did everything with the music that | 
could be done; and the players, one and all, ap- | 
parently infused into their parts an unusual 
amount of spirit. For once also the sometimes 
unmusical efforts of the ty ge player became 
thumping sounds 
that he evoked from his instruments at the point | 
in the overture where Bottom and his companions | 


are supposed to enter being laughably suggestive. 
* The scherzo went trippingly and the nocturne 


serenely. A modern acquaintance with diminished 
chords imparts to the wedding march a tinge of 
staleness; although everyone doubtless remembers 
how imposing its opening measures once appeared. 
Louis Eblert, that charming, yet keenly discrimi- 
native writer on musical subjects, passes a just 
criticism on this march. 

After praising its festival splendor, and _ its 
stately, sparkling effects, he thinks that ‘its con- 
tour is too realistic for the frame of this exquis- 
itely poetical score. Would it not have been pos- 
sible for this hand. so wonderfully gifted with the 
power of proportion, to write a wedding march, 
in which, without detriment to its festive charac- 
ter, our minds, butflately made familiar with the 
supernatural, might have been spared the trivial 
colors of reality ?” ; 

However, it made a brilliant ending to this 
popular concert. And now the holidays are over, 
the long-looked-for procession of new works by 
eminent composers is confidently expected to be 
onthe move. In fact, a solitary policeman is 
already in sight, as may be seen by reference to 


at arm’s length a pair of tattered nether under- / next week’s programme. 


sarments, in which he was about to enrobe him- 
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Music. 


REVIEW OF THE WERER. 


The program of the tenth symphony concert, 
given Saturday last evening, at Music Hall, 
was as follows: 

SVMPHOMY 6. Bie Prsasccccsics ccccac -Beethoven 
Symphony No. 8 in B minor (unfinished)... Schubert 
Uverture, Scherzo, Notturno, and Wedding March 
from “Midsummer Night's Dream’.... Mendelssohn 

DPhese were all well known and favorite num.- 
ders; they were heartily applauded and no doubt 
thoroughly enjoved, though there have been 
much better performances of the music by this 
same orchestra, 

* ~ ° * ” 


And as ever the music of Mendelssohn to 
Shakespere's play touched the heart of the 
audience, nor do the detached humbers suffer so 
much by separation from the text as does the 
suite of Bizet when plaved as a concert piece in- 
stead of serving as the accompaniment of 
Daudet’s charming “L’Ariésienne.” This musie 
of Mendelssohn was, with the exception of the 
Overture, “music for an oceasion,” commanded 
by the King of Prussia: and the performance of 
the play was not successful, owing to the poor 
stage management. The Athenians were dressed 
in Spanish robes, because Louis Tieck advised it; 
and a prominent official at the court compli- 
mented Mendelssoba upon his musie but thought 
the play “wretched and stupid,” 

* * cd a 

This play of Shakespere has been treated by 
Other musicians, and operas and farces have 
been taken from it. As long ago as 1692 “The 
Fairy Queen,” an opera adapted from = ‘Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” was plaved in the 
Duke's Theater in London, and the great Henry 
Purcell wrote the music. We are told that it 
was a wonderful affair, “especially in clothes, for 
all the singers, dancers, scenes, machines and 
decorations were all most profusely set off.” 
“The court and town were wouderfully satisfied 
With it; but the CXpenses in setting it out being 
SO great, the company got very littl out of it.’ 
Then Richard Leveridge concocted a Comic 
Masque “Pyramus and Thisbe" in 1716; anda 
“mock opera” with the same title was written by 
J. F. Lampe in 1745. David Garrick wrote the lib- 
retto of The Fairies’ and John C. Smith set it to 
music. When the play itself was revived in 
1816 atthe Theater Royal, Covent Garden, the 
Music to it Was written by Bishop who altered 
words and took some of the music from Arne, 
Cooke, Handel and others. Then there is an 
Overture to the play by Macfarren. But the 
music Of Mendelssohn is to-day the only music 
associated with the play; and in Germany it 
almost invariably accompanies the Stage pro- 
duction. 

* “ * * + 

It cannot be said in truth that the per- 
formance of Saturday evening was distinguished 
by delicacy. In the overture the strings were 
hot always together, and the dynamic marks 
Were disregarded. We rareiy hear this winter a 
Pianissimo from the orchestra, or a sustained 
Piano passage of over four measures. We are 
obliged to look at everything through a magni- 
fying glass; the pianos are all fortes, the fortes 
are all thundering fortissiuos; the fortissimos 
are swollen out of shape and become noise. 


Who would have thought from the hearing that 
Beethoven had marked the second movement of 
(the eighth Symphony ‘allegretto schergando” 
sand the first eight measures ““pianissimo >” 
Where was the airy grace, the delicate humor 
shown here by Beethoven > As played by the 
orchestra, the clumsy playfulness brought to 

mind the lines of Milton: 

Th’ nnwieldy elephant 
To make them mirth us’d all his might, 

and wreathed 

: fis lithe proboseis.” 

And the opening measures of the divine frag. 
‘ment of Schubert were Wanting sadly in that 
| Mysterious, unearthly beauty which so distin. 

guishes it from all other works, even from the 

works of Schubert. Throughout the concert, 

the strings were inclined to be coarse; the first 

flute was apt to be out of fune, and the first clar- 

inet made a mess of his partin the minuet; it is 

a relief and a pleasure to mention the exquisite. 
work of the first oboe and first bassoon; and the | 
horn playing as a rule was excellent, although 

the brass was sometimes blatant in obedience to 

the director's stick. Here is an orchestra com- 
posed, with one or two exce tions, of skilled mu- 

siclans; an admirable ore iestra, so.) far as the 

individual members are concerned. But each | 
week the ensemble work loses in that delicacy and 

musician-like regard for finished detail which not 

less than a year ago made it the pride, the boast 


MUSICAL. 


The Symphony Concerta. 


The programme of last night's concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra should have satisfied the most ex. 
acting stickler for varlety In respec: to the nationality 
Sf the compoeera represented at these concerts, There 
was but one work by a Getnian; and that was Mendels. 
sohn's Italian Sythphony. —1t was follow6 1 by the vio. 


® 


lin concerto In D.minor, by Wienlanskl, a Pole; the 


Ballade for orchestra, “La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci,” by Mackenzie, a Scotchman ; and the overture to 


“Benvenuto Cellini,” by Berlioz,a Frenchman. It wag 
a brilliant and interesting concert, that afforded pleas. 
ure from beginning toend. The gay and genial Men. 
delssohn symphony was never more perfectly played 
here, and it has seidom had as fine and as sympathetic 
a reading. The Mackenzie Ballade,a fine work that 
gitins immensely on a setond hearing, was splendidly in- 
‘t6rpteted, and with great beauty and richness of color. 

6 Berlioz overture waa given in & noble style, and 
with acléarness and impressiveness that did it full jus. 
‘Uce. The orchestra was at its best, and. ite work 
throughout had a higher finish than has characterized 
it at any Of its earlier performances of the season, and 
it was more frequently and more heartily applauded. 
,Mr. Adamowski was the soloist, and in this 
concert lie reached the highest point of technical 
excellence, that he has as yet manifested. His playing 
was steadily brilliant, clear and artistic; sincere in 
sentiment, broad in style and praiswortry in every 
essential. It wholly deserved the enthtisiasuc applatise 
that rewarded it, and the three vigorous recta is by 
which the audience testified their appreciation of the 
artist’s success. At the next concert will be given: 
Overture, “Francesca da Rimini,” by Arthur Foote, 
(first time) ; concerto for plano'orte, by Tschaikowsk!, | 
and Symphony, D minor, Volkmann. The soloist will 
be Mme. Helen Hopekirk. 
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PROGRAMME. 


OVERTURE anon BACCHANALE from “*TANNH 2USER.”’ 
(Paris version. ) 


PRIZE SONG from “Dik MEISTERSINGER.’’ 
Sig. CAMPANEINE, 


PRELUDE. ‘“‘TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.”’ 


ALBUMBLATT for VIOLIN. 
Vir. KNEISEL. 


“SIEGFRIED’S PASSAGE to BRUNNHILDE’S ROCK, MORNING DAWN 
AND RHINE JOURNEY,” from “SIEGFRIED” AND “Dig GOTreERDAM- 


MERUNG.’’ 
(Arranged by Dr. HANS RICHTER. ) 


SIEGMUND’S LOVE SONG, from *‘Dik WALKURE.” 
Sig. CAMPANEINE. 


VORSPIEL. “Dik MEISTERSINGER.” 


‘*Tannhiauser was ordered for performance at the Grand 
1861, sixteen years after its initial] hearing in Dresden. Waeuer eae br ts 
understand that he must introduce a ballet in order to win popular approval. 
This he refused to do, but he did undertake to elaborate the scene at the opening 
of the first act in the “Grotto of Venus,” giving it the character of musical and 
terpsichorean revelry. The concession did not please the Parisians; the Jocky 
Club went en masse to the first performance, and their hissing and whistling 
made the result a fiasco. This stirred Wagner's hate, and doubtless led to his 
retaliating in the burlesque on the “Seige of Paris.’ Parisians have not for- 
given him, and, consequently, reject any overtures looking to a proper perform- 
ance of his Operas and music-dramas. In the Parisian version of the selections 
from Tannhauser’’ given today, the bacchanale follows the Venus mountain 
music In the overture, the final return to the Pilgrim’s Hymn being omitted. 
"he character of the addition shows Wagner’s advance in orchestration. 


Walter, the Knight, seeks to become a mastersinger in order to win the hand 
of Eva, Pogner’s daughter, who has been offered as prize in the coming song- 
trial of mastersingers. He sings three prize-songs in the course of the opera of 
‘Die Meistersinger,”’ The first, the lovely ‘‘By silent hearth,’’ occurs in the 
first act, and is sung in the candidate’s chair before the assembled cuild of 
mastersingers, with Beckmesser as ‘‘marker,”’ Sachs alone sees beauty in the 
new melody : but the others, led by Beckmesser who shows his slate covered with 
crosses indicating many violations of the code by which all mastersinger tunes 
are measured, reject him. The second prize-song, containing the cerm of the 
third, is the melody Walter sings when relating his dream to Sachs: this Sachs 
jots down and elaborates. Beckmesser steals the paper from Sach’s table, and 
on the morrow, at the song-trial, attempts to sing Sach’s song. Failing igno- 
miniously (the scene in the opera is deliciously comical) he lays the blame upon 
ees whose song he says it is. Sachs says the song needs to be correctly sung; 

alter being conveniently near takes Beckmesser’s place, and the real prize-song 
of “Die Meistersinger,” the beautiful conception heard today is heard. ri 


_ The legend Which served Wagner for the poetic basis of **Tristan and Isolde” 
is centuries old, and appears on the page of poet and romancer of generations 
a to the rise of the Bayreuth prophet. Wagner’s pen, as was the case with 

dh dy of the Nibelungs’ Ring, has given a lasting contribution to literature, 
halen e@ unifying and fashioning a tale which before had its home more in the im- 

ginative verse of minstrel bards than in the strict, coherent, and convincing 
mode of the drama. Among Wagner’s music dramas, “Tristan and Isolde” is 
dramatically pre-eminent. Upon the occult workings of the love potion revolves 
an intensely moving tragedy. The music—and we have it from Wagener’s own 
lips—represents his most deliberate effort to be his unbridled self. He discards 
utterly operatic conventions, giving his entire mind and Strength to illustrating 
the new art that burned Within him. ‘The orchestral prelude, in its poetical 
aspect, may be regarded as a musical portrayal of love in all its different phases 
ranging from love-longing to death-defying ecstatic emotion. Formally consid- 
ered, it consists of a series of motives, or, more correctly speaking, of a single 
motive and its evolutions, which in the drama are repeatedly used as representa- 
tive of or in close connection with the loves of Tristan and Isolde, and also 
when allusion is made to the symbolical “love potion,” and which are here in- 
terwoven ina wondrously continuous web. 
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The arrangement from the final dramas of the Nibelungen played today is ene 
of the several Wagner contemplated for concert purposes which were not com- 
pleted until after his death; it was however fully discussed by him and Dr. 
Hans Richter, and was ultimately completed under the supervision of the latter. 
Though drawn from the last two dramas of the trilogy,—‘‘Siegfried’’ and ‘‘Got- 
terdammerung,’’—the scene of action remains the same, viz., the summit of the 
rocky mountain upon which the walkiire Brunhild sleeps. It begins at that 
moment when Siegfried, having thrust Wotan from his path, turns to seek the 
fire encircled rock and Brunhild; that moment in the progress of the drama 
where with the breaking of Wotan’s spear all the gloom of the orchestra is 
changed in a twinkling to glorious expectancy. The first motive the ear hears 
(bassoons and low strings) is the Wialsungen motive, symbolical of Seigfried’s 
love for his parents. Joined with this are four others, viz., ‘‘Siegfried the Wal- 
sung’’ (first horn), the ‘‘Rhinegold song” (horns), ‘Glow of the Brightening 
Glare’’ (flute and clarinet), one of the versions of the “Voice of the Bird’’ (oboe.) 
These ideas, contained in two bars, suggest Siegfried, the hero the treasure he 
holds as possessor of the magic ring, the flames he is approaching, and the 
bird which guides him. Now is heard another ‘‘Voice of the Bird’’ (oboe and 
clarinet), next the fire motive in the strings in conjunction with Siegfried’s horn. 
Interrupted by Siegfried’s heroic motive this idea is worked out at considerable 
length. The flames rise higher, then subside as Siegfried nears Brunhild’s 
Rock, and the ‘‘Slumber’’ motive (wood-wind), which in ‘‘Die Walkiire’’ accom- 
panies Wotan’s Farewell of Brunhild, sounds. Siegfried has gained the rock, 
sees Brunhild, and the orchestra pictures his impressions. The first violins 
play the “‘wandering passage” as Siegfried nears Brunhild. 

The arrangement includes none of the sublime music of Brunhild’s apostro- 
phe, nor does it touch apon the great lové duet with which the drama of “Sieg- 
fried’’ ends. The orchestra now enters upon the ‘‘Morning Dawn’’ motive 
(from the second scene in the first act of ‘‘Die Gétterdimmerung’’) heard in the 
’cellos. As day broadens, the horns give out the motive of “Siegfried the Son of 
the Forest,” followed by a new motive (first clarinet), indicating Brunhild’s love 
for Siegfried, The strings take it to a splendid climax. The sun rises high; 
Siegfried and Brunhild come forward (he in full armor, she leading her horse), 
which scene the orchestra illustrates by a superb handling of the ‘‘Siegfried, the 
Son of the Forest’? motive. The section ‘‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” (he leaves 
Brunhild, in search of adventure and in fulfilment of the tragic fate that holds 
him) begins with Siegfried’s horn-calls from the depths below Brunhild; a second 
time he passes through the tire (note the development of the horn motive and 
its conjunction with Loge’s “Fire motive,”’ first violins). On reaching the 

Rhine, the primeval element motive, beginning with the modulation, sways the 
whole orchestra. This superb picture extends through fifty-six bars; then is 
heard the song of the Rhine Daughters, with its brilliant accompaniment, inter- 
rupted by the “Rhinegold’’ motive, the symbol of desire (bass trombone), the 
motive of the Ring (wood-wind and soft brasses). The arrangement closes 
with an effective handling of the “‘Walhall’’ theme. 


ee 


Siegmund’s ‘‘Love Song”’ from Die ‘‘Walkiire,’’ one writer says, ‘‘is as irresis- 
tible as is the first breath of spring itself; in the music one hears the fresh flow 
of life and movement after the ice-bound silence. There is something remark- 
ably happy in the whole plan of this scene. At the beginning of the act Sieg- 
mund is driven to seek shelter in the hut by the violence ef the storm raging 


without. But the hearer is soon ‘: 
sorbed in the event i ‘thi 
80 forgets to heed the condition of the weather. Menai Laer berg Maryn 


eae wake £7 Rye ca a pe pe? — flying open. Then follows the lovely 

» tre ove and Spring.”’ Sieglinde exclaj uf 

went out? who passed in?”? Sieom ir ¥ st} “Sie coe ae 
: gsmund (in gentle transport): ‘No 

out; but some one came in: see! Spring’s smiles fill the so ‘iif Then follows 


the beautiful lyric, ‘“Winter storms have waned ’ fore winsome May.”’ 
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Pv) Sanath nna belonged to those poets of the 
poses rteent century developed lyrie poetry which had bee 
tivat; poets, or “‘Minnesingers,”’ of’ earlier times, With all t] 
ttle cat the rhe mastersingers had quite lost t] 
4€ remained to them but a life 
pedantic in the extreme, and >see valu ey Poot tian o De ee 
tersinger”’ was fj ; ANY | ‘yond description. ‘Die Mej 
. Se rst performed in 1868, at Munich. V one 
It was the first of W: ove, at Munich, Von Bulow conducted, and 
agner’s works produced under t] : ‘ 

O avari r hy. it YT the patronage i 

f Bavaria. The real] purpose of the opera is to contr Sela preafig-s 


; Baoan rpose « ast the freedom ¢ 
(Wagner’s) art with the limitations of all art fettered by tradition, va nee 


herents 
ts of both old and hew can find much to admire. In the overture, the 
. A 4 5 j 


eading motives of t] 

é 1e drama are displaved sj , RL ae 

picturesque effect and striking art, played singly and in combination, with 

singer's" motive Wee ing art. The first subject is the pompous *‘Master- 
vail, 1e trumpets and harp in march rhythm sound the theme of 


th Ip 7. 
oe Ae rapa pe A Panag (from Act III.). ‘Walther’s Prize Song is 
ne , Ovely melody; then comes t] 3 iv 
me 1eme, ; y; S the representative of the - 
done anne Puagnaiekiw,. subject. The manner in which the Brag bon «cum 
2 JECts play against each other—the first indicative of the freedom of 


Vagner’s art, the seco s sti 
scond the sg 
noted by the - ‘wands 2py é stilted voice of conventional pedantry—will be 


Notes by G. H. Wilson. 


people who, since 
n founded by the 
their imagined cul- 
1e true spirit of their art, and 
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the event 


being styled a ‘Wagner Matinee,” and the 
"programme made up froin the concert reper- 
“tol @ of that composer’s work, the several 
_ Selections and the assisting artists being as 
follows: 

_ Overture and Bacchanale from “Tannhwuser,” | 
 #rize song from “Die Meistersinger.”’ 

es Sig. Campanini, 

'Prelade, '*fristan wid Isolde,” 

~Albumblatt for violin. 
Be | Mr, Knelsel. 


ih ge to Krunnhilde’s Rock, 
_ Morning Dawn and Rhine Journey,” from 


- MP Rooory 

ne kh, H. 
Rss 

ot 


' “Siegfried” and “Die Gotterdammerung,”’ 


| Rlegwund’s love song, from “Die Walkure.”’ 
ey Sig. Campanini 
Vorspiel. “Die Meistersinger.”’ 
- The attendance of the public left “no 
“reasonable shadow of doubt’ as to the 
‘ane the of interest in, curiosity about or love 
tor the Wagnerian school of composition 
-a@imong Boston music patrons. The hall was 
_ packed beyond even the biggest record of the 
mphony rehearsals, and another equally 
big auditorium could have been tilled by the 
Gisappointed seekers for admission. This 
being the case, it is useless to comment upon 
“the character of the programme, Wagner 
was demanded, and Wagner has been sup- 
plied, and everybody ought to be si tished. 
dust how much real enjoyment was got 
fro the concert is an open question, but the 
applause was evidence in favor o! the as- 
Sk bey tion that the performances of the day 
had been anxiously awaited by all present, 
and so It may be as well to concede that 
_ @verything was as it should ve, that nothing 
could have been bettered. 
__ Mr, Nikisch rose to the occasion and, if his 
re adings were not all that earlier hearings of 
yond ie ® numbers made desirable, he suc- 
| Ceeded in giving satisfaction to the majority 
of his audience and won applause suflicient 
to; “ont his interpretations of the several 
Composibions, 
' Some exceptions might be taken to the 
tame and spiritiess reading of the great 
_fannhauser” overture and to the lack of 
| mess inthe in. erpretation of the “Tristan 
and Isolde” preluce might also be objected 
-t. The arrangement of tho scenes from 
“Biegiriea” and “Die Gotterdammerung” 
Made by Richter, and the ereat ‘“Meister- 
“singer” prelude were, however, played in 
Stich & masteriy fashion that the lesser sue- 
ee of the earlier orchestral numbers was 
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It was in the flowing 

Siegmund’s “Love Song,’ how- 

@ popular tenor made his great- 

scess, and he charmed his audience and 

bd all by his thoroughly artistic sing- 

The humber, winning repeated recalis 
ing its completion. 

Bueise!l gave his best work to the play- 

“Albumbiatt,”? and won a hearty 


plause at its conclusion. 
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terday. 


What an andienco it was! Filling all 
the seats anda standing contingent even 
to the very doors! Itis pleasant to note 
that the programme deserved such an 
attendance, and that it was rendered in a 
manner worthy of its contents. It began 
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with the Paris version of the ‘Tann- 


hauser’’ overture. If anything proves 
Wagner's loyalty to art this number does 
it. The ‘“Tannhauser’’ overture had long 
been the favorite part of the whole opera 
with the public, and its most effective por- 
tion was the climax so grandly worked up 
by combining the theme of the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Chorus’’ with the descending violin figures. 
But when in IS86L Napoleon § Iil 
determined, at the instance of 
Princess Metternioh, to give the opera 


with all possible effects. Wagner had ibe- 


come a disciple of the theories of Gluck, 
and believed that the overture sheuld be 
incorporated with and lead) directly into 
the opera it preceded, and therefore found 
that the suecesstul work in question did 
not represent his ideas, It mattered not 


! 


* 


| 
| 
| 


that the publle admired it; it mattered | 


not that he was making his début betore a | 


foreign and unfriendly natior, whose suf- 


frages he had striven for through many | 


years; the overture was untrue to his 
ideal and it must be altercd! That 
the alteration as not an impreve- 
ment does not militate against the com- 
poser, but rather pleads for him. ‘The 
climax has been sacrificed to the 
Bacchanale; all honor to Wagner for the 


change, ever while acknowledging it dis- 


advantageous. ‘The performance was a 


| splendid one; not quite so perfectly  bal- 


anced asthe memorable one of a fow 
years ago, but what it lacked in this di- 
rection it made up in additional fire and 
impetuosity,. Then came Campanini, It 
is with very real pleasure that | note that 
his voice has regained much of its old 
Sweetness and beauty. Nevertheless | 
must ask why Mr. Nikisch consented to 
such a violation of the dramatic unities. 
A languishing, tender, lovesick Walther 


itwas,in the ‘‘Preislied’’ (which was. 


given in Italian) and Siegmund became 
an entirely Italianized swain in the 
famous ‘‘LovesSong.” If the latter had 
been ‘“‘Salve Dimora’”’ or even ‘‘Celeste 


- Aida,’’ the ineffable tendermess, the con- 


trasts between /ortisstmo and mezzda-vove 
would have been in place, but it was a 
sturdy Northern hero who loved combat 
rather than portamentos, clangor of arms 
rather than pranissimo effects, and the ex- 
treme delicacy of execution was misplaced. 
Nevertheless it is but just to notice that 
Sig. Campanini discarded the high note 
with which he ended the number a tew 
years ago, aud that, vocally speaking, his 
work was commendable and won great 
applause. 

Mr. Kneisel played with great refine- 
mentan ‘‘Albumblatt’’ which is new to 


| 
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Glorious altogether was the Richter ar- 
rangement of certain numbers from 
‘“Siegfried’' and “Die Gétterdammerung.”’ 


‘What a story it all was, told in the most 


characteristic motives of the operas! 
“Siegfried’s-horn’’ figure was the most 
prominent, but the Siegfried motive, the 
fire motive, the slumber motive, the figure 
of fate, and many others, combined 
to make a grand saga of heroic 
deeds. It was the full glory of 
modern music, and one can only commis- 
erate those whom it bores or to whom it is 
incomprehensible, and when, at the end, 
the “‘Rhinefigure’’ led into the ery of 
‘“Rhinegold,’’ and the ‘‘Walhalla motive’”’ 
spoke of the loftiness of the gods, one 
could only feel the grandeur ef the poet- 
composer and exclaim ‘‘Bravo Nikiseh!’’ 
Altogether, the concert was ene that must 
be classed as memorable, and the few tech- 
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piece as when played at other times by this” 


‘ 


‘same orchestra. Wagner said, and his dis-— 


ciples repeat it after bim with delight. that in. 


this opera he made “a deliberate effort to be 


{his unbridled self’; and the passion of the 


nical flaws may well be forgotten in the . 


poetry of the readings. Louis C, Muson, 
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MUSIC. 
THE WAGNER MATINEE, 


A concert at which only compositions by 
Wagner were heard was given yesterday 
afternoon at Music Hall by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The solos were sung and 
played by Messrs. Campanini and Kneisel. 
The programme was as follows: 


Overture and Bacchanale from ‘*Tannhaeuser.”’ 
(Paris version.) 
Prize Song fron “Die Meistersinger,” 
Mr. Campanint. 
Prelude—*Tristan und isolde.” 
Alvumblatt for violin. 
Mr. Kneisel, 


overture as well as of the opera is unnatural, 
feverish, bred in a hothouse. The wholé 
story, 80 Simple and so pathetic as told cen- 
turies ago, a tale worthy of the genius of Jonn 
lord, as treated by Wagner closely resembles 
an analytical study of diseased lust by the dé- 
praved and brilliant Catulle Mendés, 


The selections from “Siegfried” and “Die. 
'Gotterdummerung” were most heartily ap.— 


plauded. Itisamistake to think that these 
excerpts lose by being played outside of the 
opera house. Suchas have been chosen for 
concert use are generally giittering show- 
pieces of gorgeous instrumentation; they often 
stun the hearer into meek approval; or 
they appease his fury by a comparative lull 
followed by a “prurient jingle.” Now, when 
heard in their proper place in the opera house, 
if they are heard at the beginning of the 


‘opera, thev are soon bumed in the avalanche 


| 
| 
| 


\ 


I* 


| 
| 


“Siegfried’s Passage to Beunnhilde’s Roek, Morning | 


Dawnand Rhine Journey,” from ‘*Sieyfried’’ and 
“Die Gotlerdimmerung.” 

(Arranged by Hans tichter,) 

Slegmund’s Love Song, from “Die Walkie.” 

: Mr. Campauini, 

Vorspiel—“Die Meistersinger.”’ 


lt is doubtful whether the so-callea Paris 
version of the 'fannhaeuser” overture with the 
adjoined Bacchanale is so effective 1 concert 
number as the overture itself in its more 
familiar form; nor will the Bacchanale re- 
place, so far as the concert public is concerned, 
ihe peroration with the return to the Pilgrim 
chorus. The music of this Bacchanale in the 
Venusberg 1s needlessly brutal and tiresome. 
Venus in the opera, as itis generally given, is 
acoldand eminently respectable woman, so 
faras the music 1s concerned; and the rela- 
tions between her and the knight are, musi- 
cally, platonic. Butin this Bacchanale she 1s 
dragged in the mud; she is suddenly trans- 
formed and degraded into a Venus Pandemos. 
lhe drunken rabble defile her altar, and, hoot- 
ing, choke her doves. Gounod has shown in 
“Philémon et Baucis” that a Bacchanale 


4 


7 


of dissonances and crass effects which slide 
upon the stage: or if they come later 


uble to take in even their most strik- 
ine beauties. The surroundings and 
text have but little todo with their intrinsic 
faults or merits. For although the effect of 
operatic music is enhanced by the situation, it 
must be wretched stuff if itcannot delight or 
move in its naked simplicity. Noise is always 
noise, in Opera or in the concert hall; an end- 
less Chain of dissonances becomes as monoto- 
nous as along procession of tonic and domi- 
nant chords, and this is so whether they 


accompany dramatic action or serve merely as_ 
a concert number. High sounding § titles) 


attached to weak themes will not ennoble them, 
and the catalogue of motives cannot turn 
ugliness into beauty. The stolen sheep-bell 
remained a stolen sheep-bell, even when Rap- 
dolph’s mock Oberon described it as a “melli- 


~ gsonant tingle-tangle.” 


U 
» 


may be at the sametime musical and delirious. | 


The overture was effectively played, although 
the opeuing measures, the simple exposition 


' 


The final orchestral number was the “Meis- 
tersinger’ overture, ap overture to a comic 
opera in spite of its hair-raising progressions 


and charivari of counterpoint. All this com- | 


motion and straining and wringing of hands 


troduction toacomic opera. Here, as Otto 


| 


| 


/ 


and shrieks to heaven simply serve as an ito | 


CGumprecht once remarked, Wagner uses can- 
nonto kill sparrows and sets the world in’ 
flames that he may warm his hands. 
Campauini, who was given a hearty wel- 
come, sang first the Prize Song from the 
*Meistersinger,”’ in the writing of which song 
Wagner, wishing to show his superiority over 
all other composers, deliberately followed in 
their footsteps; he forsook his theories, for in 
idea, structure and accompaniment it is at 
variance with them. And he was so delighted 
with it that he hinted atit, introducedit aud 
referred to it throughout the opera. As a 
heavy diner-out, who, late in the evening, 
after incoherent babblings, lights by accident 
upon a brilliant and opportune jest and is so— 
elated thereby that he repeats it at different 
stages of the conversation and | often out 
of season. Campanini sang it delight- 
fully, with purity of tone and with 
understaudinge, showing himself throughout 
the thorough artist. It has been shouted and 
roared and declaimed in this country by 


severai of our German brethren; it has seldom | 


been sung. He was heartil 


of the Pilgrim chorus, were given with an 2iter his exquisite singing of the “Love Ae adil 


exaggerated sentiment foreign to the notes 
and the poetical idea. It was ioudly applaaded. 


from the “Walkiire,” he was twice recalled. _ 
Mr. Kneisel gave the audience uch. 


“Albumblatt.”’ 


applauded; and | 


pleasure by his charming periorm 2 
F } 


Pap HALE. 
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Oa Wednesday afternoon the Boston Sympha, 
hestra, under the direction of Mr. Ni gage lb 


programme. consisting wholly of ‘music by Wa ner, 


he audience filled the-house tu Over 
version of the *Tannhauser” 
Tristran and Isol:je,” seléctio 
‘Die Gotterdammerung,”’ 
ure were the instrumen 
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| unrestrained bravado, 
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belabor his hearer into ad. | 


A sop, a very little sop, of 

in here and there by way of 

Ariety, and occasionally relief is afforded by 
le simple progression of the dominant to the 
oic; but for the rest, the music suggests the vulgar 
Duveau riche, who covers himself with diamonds and 
lls his house with eorgeousness and giitter. Alter 
iting out an hour and a half of such music, a mental 
yspepsia setsin. It is a feast of indigestible plum 


@ke, and depression follows. It was finely played,: 


nd no doubt jnt nterpreted. It was also evi. 
lence, for the 
thy musical 


The Wagner Matinee. 

This extra and apart performance by the 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 31, drew its curi- 

ous or partisan crowd and plaudits frequent, 
rapturous, loud. Indeed, it seemed a counter 
demonstration tothe crowded, delighted audi- 
ence at the preceding Saturday’s course con- 
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lude to the “Meistersinger,” with 
to the hacknied quicksteps ai x 
hurrying tramp of the guil 
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This we feel peculiarly in the accompani 
to the two tenor songs, y 
nini, albeit in Italian, san 


: ae n. a pen er a j 
_ tones, with passion and most eloquent ext 
Fees |: xehdhite aie Bed cn otic ck ee 
_ Sion. But the orchestral waves heave and sw: 
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cert, that of three fine works by Beethoven, | 


Schubert and Mendelssohn. Was there really 
#s much deep, sincere, heartfelt enjoyment? 
lo what extent was the crowd composed of the 


sainé musically loyal spirits? Does not the ~ 


Wagner music appeal more to the unmusical, 
at least to many whom better music had 
always failed to reach? Was not the 
(i9yment wore sensational, more superficial, 
© charm most operative on more coarse. 
stained natures? The programme was com- 
rs of the selections usually made for orches- 
| ae or solo performance—and it is strange how 
ew re found available—a few of the more 
brilliant operatic scenes (transcriptions), a few” 
Stately movements of processional pomp, one or 
two overtures or preludes, a few,a very few 
arias. One opera of Mozart or Weber contains 
nite beautiful and noble ones than the whole 
Spertoire of Wagner ; indeed, he principled him- 
' Self against melodies, or any solos but the dry 
| ae hry aed reoltative, which he called “endless 
containea— programme on this occasion 
ears jana Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhiuser” (Paris ° 
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against the little boat of melody 


pass for what it is worth. an 
Mr. Kneisel played the short violin solo in 
most clear and finished style, m king se 


and tame for Wagner, although serious 
delicate. 000 lo. 2) 
' THE WAGNER MATINEE. 
It was a great event in the history of musical 
Boston, the Wagner concert. which was given by 
the Symphony Orchestra Wednesday afternoon. 
It commenced with the overture and Bacchanale 
from ‘*Tanphauser,” as Wagner re-wrote it in 1861 
for the Parisian performance that, after all, re- | 


of the little thing; for it sounds « sisson 


» 
5 ie . & 


sulted in failure. While one misses the great | 
effect produced by the return of the choral, the 


gorgeous elaboration of the Bacchanale music 
must be considered of far more artistic value. It is 
true, however, that the frequent suggestions of the | 
*“‘Nibelugen Ring” that are found in the new part | 
of the score, are somewhat detrimental to the — 
original character of the music. When performed | 


_ as it was on this occasion, it makes a magnificent | 


' 


concert piece, hardly to be surpassed by any | 
instrumental work or arrangement of Wagner’s. 

The other orchestral numbers were the intro. 
duction to ‘Tristan and Isolde;” the arrangement 
by Hans Ritchter, as suggested by Wagner himself 
in which some of the purely instrumental portions 
of “Siegfried” and ‘‘Gotterdammerung” are 
brought together for concert use; and the over. 
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r of Bayreuth,” sang the prize song 
_ “The Mastersingers,” and added 
Siegmund’s song of love and spring 


‘er ght his roe and fervor, and the artist 


mm. Lhe Valkyries.” Both selections were 


dainty “Album 


on a recalls. 
’ played with the utmost expression, 
a « Aibeg montige for Mr, Kneisel, who 


| Jampanini the solo honors of 


, 1s in the, admirable achievements 
joston Sy ony orchestra, with 
to guide the forces, that one 

to. sprienend in reviewing 
“> concert, he overture anc 
rom “Tannhauser,” as arranged 


RAVE the | 
ng—yet | 
verture better as | 
the triumphant 


its 
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is will live longest 

Who. were present at 

t, yet the prelude to the *Master- 

—Wihicl ended the programme, was 

p , and the entire offering will 

mong Mr. Nikisch’s most artistic and 
te successes in Boston. 


_ Oa Wednesday afternoon the Roston Symphony O 
7 chestra, under the direction of Mr. Nik{sch, played 4 
Pprogramme consisting wholly of musie by Wagner, 
7 Lhe audience fled the-house tg Overflowing The Paris 
rversion of the ‘*Tannhauser” Overture, the prelude to 
we 'Tristran and Isc] fe,” selections from “Slegirlea” and 
’'Die Gotterdammerung,” and the “Melstersinger” over. 
lure were the tustrumental features of the programme. 


‘Hearing 80 much of Wagner’s music at One aitting 


we composer worked. Iti{s all the same thing over and 
Over again. A few bars of sensuous motive worked into 
very shreds by constant repetition; brutal cacophony; 
the apotheosis of dissonances; noise ; instrumentation 
Pun wild; therayings of avictim to musical brain fever; 


& minimum of beauty ania maximum of hideousness ; | 


Slaring voluptuousness of color daubed on a canvas 


Without regard to form, until the teverish hues become | 


Gitracting jo their persistent monotony. It Is, so to 


Speak, the work of a brawny musical bruiser, who, | 
;Club in hand, resolves to belabor his hearer into ad. 


Mirationof his prowess. A s0p, & very little gop, of 


fine {s thrown in here and = there by way of! 
Variety, and Occasionally relief {ig afforded by. 
the simple progression § of the dominant to the) 


tonic; but for the rest, the music suggests the Vulgar 


nouveau riche, who Covers himself with dlamonds and | 
Bils his house with sorgeousness and giitter. Alter. 


Bltting out an hour and a half Ol such music, a mental 


Gy spep-ia sets in. It is a feast of indigestible plum : 
peake, and depression follows. It was linely played, 


and no doubt intelligently Interpreted. It was also evi. 
Gently enjoyed by the audience, for they applauded 


Beartily; but it is not a healthy musical taste that can! 


God pleasure in art of this feverish, bombastic and lust- 
liy lustful kind. Signor Campaninni sang the Prize Song 
rom "The Me\stersinger,” and the Love Song from 


*Dic Walkiire,” and sang them exquisitely, with beau- 
}Uful purity of tone and artistic warmth of style, the ef-| 


iforts being worthy of him in his most brililant days. 

© Ws applauded with with Sreattervor and recalled 

pater cach song. Mr. Kneise] played an *Albumblatt” 
Very beautifully, and was also heartily applauded. 
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Lhe Wagner Matinee. 

This extra and apart verformance by the 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 31, drew its curi- 

,Ous or partisan crowd and plaudits frequent, 


ence at the preceding Saturday’s course con- 
cert, that of three fine works by Beethoven, 


Schubert and Mendelssohn. Was there really | 
as much deep, sincere, heartfelt enjoyment? | 


Jo what extent was the crowd composed of the 
Saine musically loyal spirits? Does not the 
Wagner music appeal more to the unmusical, 
/&t least to many whom better music had 
| always failed to reach? Was not the 
enioyment wore sensational, more superticial, 

6 charm most operative on more coarse- 
eTained natures? The programme was com- 
Posed of the selections usually made for orches- 
tral or solo performance—and it is Strange how 
few are found available—a few of the more 
brilliant Operatic scenes (transcriptions), a few 
Stately movements of processional pomp, one or 
two overtures or preludes, a few, a very few 


arias. One opera of Mozart or Weber contains | 


more beautiful and noble ones than the whole 
repertoire ofWagner; indeed, he principled him. 
Self against melodies, or any solos but the dry 
and tiresome recitative,which he called “endless 


inelody,”’ The programme on this occasion 
| Contained— 


Overture and Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhiauser” (Paris | 


version), 


rize song from “Die Meistersinger,”’ 
relude to **Tristan and Isolde.” 
Sieatublatt for violin. 


Siezfried’s Passage to Brunhilde’s Rock, Morning | 


‘wn and Rhine Journey, from “Siegfried” and 


makes very clearly ‘he narrow Iimittations within whing | 2°hMess, Pomp and blaze of harmony, the va- 


» Meistersinger.” ci 
Sig. Italo Campanin 
ne violinist | me ire 
Much of this was very brilliant, sounding and. 
majestic, especially the arrangements from 


“Siegfried” and “Gdétterdimmerung.” The — 
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riety and contrast of motives, the drastic, tragic | 
intensity and force of action, the many-colored, — 
scenic instrumentation, ali tended to astonish 
and excite the audience. There is much of 
the same, with a free and fearless swing, an 
unrestrained bravado, in the half satirical pre- | 
lude to the “Meistersinger,” with its allusion 
to the hacknied quicksteps and multitudinous 
hurrying tramp of the guilds rallying to the 
song competition. But there is considerable 
coarseness here in whatis meant to be majestic 
and imposing, something of “the Ercles vein,” 
But more than ever we félt, what we have al- 
ways felt, a certain bloated over-fulness, 
thickness, in the crowded instrumentation ; the 
sounds seem pressed so close together that 
they have hardly room to vibrate; it is like’ a 
grove of trees too thickly planted. 

This we feel peculiarly in the accompaniment - 
to the two tenor songs, Which Signor Campa- 
nini, albeit in Italian, sang in manly, golden 
tones, with passion and most eloquent expres: 
sion. But the orchestral waves heave and swash 
against the little boat of melody ina way that 
threatens all the time to swamp it: it rocks 
upon the “bounding billows;” a less crowded, 
swollen, restless instrumentation, like that of 
Mozart or Beethoven, would lend more support, 
and set the song in stronger relief. At least 
such, dear friends, has been our feeling; let it 
pass for what it is worth. ra 

Mr. Kneisel played the short violin solo in his. 


_ most clear and finished style, making the most 
rapturous, loud. Indeed, it seemed a counter | 
demonstration tothe crowded, delighted audi- | 


of the little thing; for it sounds commonplace 
and tame for Wagner, although serious and | 


delicate. ; J. 8S. D. 


THE WAGNER MATINEE. 


It was a great event in the history of musical 
Boston, the Wagner concert. which was given by 
the Symphony Orchestra Wednesday afternoon. | 
It commenced with the overture and Bacchanale | 
from **Tannhauser,” as Wayuer re-wrote it in 1861 
forthe Parisian performance that, after all, re- 
sulted in failure. While ove misses the great 


_ effect produced by the return of the choral. the 


yorgeous elaboration of the Bacchanale musie 
must be considered of far more artistic value. It is 
true, however, that the frequent suggestions of the 
*‘Nibelugen Ring’ that are found in the new part 
of the score, are somewhat detrimental to the 
original character of the music. When performed 
as it was on this occasion, it makes a magnificent 
concert piece, hardiy to be surpassed by any 
instrumental work or arrangement of Wagner’s. 
The other orchestral numbers were the intro. | 
duction to **Tristan and Isolde;” the arrangement | 
by Hans Ritchter, as suggested by Wagner himself 


, in which some of the purely instrumental portions 
of “Siegfried” and ‘‘Gotterdammerung” are 


brought together for concert use; and the over. 
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ture to ‘‘Die Meistersinger.” 


The soloists were re oe Campanini, and Mr. 
Kneisel. Itwas a decided noveltyto see an Italian sur- 
rounded by nearly a huntred German musicians, 
and to hear him sing to their accompaniment, the 
_**Prize song” from Die Meistersinger, and Sieg- 
mund’s love song, from Die Walkure. They were 
performances that gave great pleasure, too. The 
enthusiastic tenor, who has won so maby laurels 
in his native fields, seemed .really to enjoy the 
music, spite of its having no maccaroni in it, for | 
_ he threw himself into his task to the full extent of | 
his powers. Wagner wrote for German words; | 
and naturally the brusqueness of that language 
was missed in the delightful cantabile singing, to 
use the expression in contradistinction to the gener- 
ally labored and detached vocalization of the Wag- 
nerian singer—of Campanini. His renderings were 
a little too sweet, as well; still his beautiful vocal 
_work fully compensated for all shortcomings of 
interpretation. 

Mr. Kneisel accomplished all that was_ possible 
with the commonplace, although undoubtedly 
Wagnerish, ‘“‘Albumblatt,” that was written for 
the piano, and arranged by Wilhelmj for the 

violin. It was curious to note its similarity of 
figure and melody at times to parts of the ‘Prize 
Song” and the “Ring.” 
_ As for Mr. Nikisch, if he never before demon- | 
strated his genius for conducting, he did so this 
time, for good and all. As leader, he held the. 
orchestra in absolute control; as interpreter, there» 
are probably not balf a dozen men in the world | 
who could disclose the meaning of the works pre- | 
sented with such discrimination and magnificence. 
He conducted as one inspired; and his men fell 
with much apparent readiness into the same mood. 
Never have the horns sounded more perfectly. 
The clarinet player also surpassed himself, and 


Mr. Sautet, sapere y in “Tristan,” played almost 


inimitably well. Throughout the concert there 
' was no noise. There were heard no harsh blasts 
from the brass nor dull thumpings on the tympani. 
It was a triumph of effect from a Bayreuth point 
of view. The hall was literally packed, every 
foot of standing-room being taken. The audience 
was thoroughly enthusiastic, and the efforts of 
conductor and soloists heartily recognized. It 
was a fine scheme to devote a concert exclusively 
to the works of one composer; for there is no 
surer way of laying bare bis prestnses (or little- 
ness). Such a concert is worth, in real value, any 
number in which popular miscellaneous pro- 
grammes rule. Now, let us have more of a 
similar kind, devoted to modern composers of 
Russia and other nationalities. And how about 
the American composer? Is he not worthy of the 
sume recognition? Cowl 
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THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA. 
It has remained for the critic of THz AMERICAN 
Musician to furnish an accurate diagnosis of Mr. | 
Nikisch through a most discriminating exposition 
of his weaknesses, pointing in a clearand just man- 
ner to the characteristics that mark the mediocrity 
of his talents for the position to which Mr. Higgin- 
son haselevated him. It has been most unfortunate 
for Mr. Nikisch that he followed Wilhelm Gericke, 
and in his essaying the position of conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is consequently judged 
from that high standard of excellence that Gericke 
attained, a standard that presented a perfection of 
technique unrivalled in the orchestral world. The 
most important factor in the requirements of a con- 
ductor is that he shall be a competent and exacting 
drill master as well as a refined and comprehensive 
musician. Ifhe is not this, he is not the master of 
his forces or the autocrat of the position he holds, 
and no matter what else he may possess he is help- 
less to gain distinction in the estimation of compe- 
tent judges. It is an easy matter for one of com- 
parative discrimination only to measure the capacity 
of Nikisch, for it is but necessary to remember what 
Gericke accomplished, and then compare the present 
results to know that Nikisch has signally failed to 
maintain the status that existed under Gericke. 
From the first day that Nikisch took the baton the 
playing of the orchestra began to depreciate, and 
as the critic of The Musician says, it has crumbled. 
away day by day until now it is but a shadow of its. 
former perfection. This is not apparent to the regu- 
lar audience at the Boston Music Hall because the 
audience is not a discriminating one, in spite of the 
education it received at the hands of Gericke for 
five years. Neither have the critics realized it in | 
its fullest degree if one is to judge from their opin- 
ions expressed. Neither have the critics in other 
cities, for the rough charcoal sketches, and poorly 
drawn at that, often, of Nikisch, pass current and 
excite commendation where criticism should 
make clear to the public the  counter- 
feit. presentment. As I have already said, 
it has remained for THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN to 
present the case in its true light, and even though 
the opinion may stand alone, it is nevertheless a 
true and honest one. The Musician is pleased to 
speak of the supeib results attained by Gericke, so 
much in contrast with the affectation and boister- 
ousness of Nikisch. This marvel of excellence, 
identical with the Boston Orchestra under Gericke, 
existed because he overmastered its members and 
crushed them into respecttulsubmission. They saw 
before them the earnest, conscientious and refined 
musician, who held them with an iron grip and 





brought forth results that could not have been 
attained if for one moment his unrelenting disci- 
-pline had been relaxed. They chafed under this iron 
yoke at the time, but experience has taught them 
that it was a burden they should have borne with 
submission, a burden that they would to-day wel- 
come could their old master once more stand before 
them and again produce the results that made the 
orchestra famous, a reputation that stil] clings to it 
regardless of its deterioration. Let me remark here 
that these rough-hewn specimens of Nikisch’s work 
find an agreeable response in the bosom of the 
Lribune’s critic. Observe what he Says: ‘‘ Some of 
the tender blossoms in the critical garden of Boston 


have been bruised by the blows of sound which Mr. 
Nikisch has permitted his men to hurl out in 


strongly dramatic climaxes, and have shrunk in dis- 
may at his disposition to care a little more for the 
spirit than the matter of the music which he has 
performed, If they think Mr. N ikisch, as he dis- 
closed himself last might, drastic, we wonder what 
they thought of Mr, Seidl’s readings last Monday 
night ?” Now here we find a good comparison, for 
to array Nikisch and Seidl in the same category is 


indeed most happy. The latter is without dispute 
the champion noise-dispenser among all the con- | 
ductors, with Nikisch a good second, with the. 


chance of soon rivaling the champion when he 
has whipped out the little remaining discretion 
that is now identical with the playing of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. I have heard 
no wails from the “tender blossoms” here 
in Boston. I should call the majority in the 
critical garden decidedly tough, for they stand 
and take the blasts of violence that sweep through 
their ranks with hardly a murmur, even praising the 
whirlwind that would lay waste a tender blossom. 


The trouble with Seidl is, that he tries to make. 


everything a Wagner music-drama, and treats it ac- 
cordingly. We all know that his treatment of a 


Wagner score is of the most boisterous description. | 
Now Nikisch evidently regards all music as ifit was. 
a Hungarian rhapsody, andhence we have the “Pas- | 
toral Symphony ” of Beethoven fired at us ala Hun- 


garian. Gericke, on the contrary, had a superb ap- 


preciation of the different forms of composition and 


.was never guilty of trying to turn flesh into fowl. 
The classics he preserved in their purity. Henever 


attempted to bedeck Apollo with a modern tailor- 
made suit. And yet when he took the music of 


Wagner in hand he gave it a rendering that at once 
showed him to be the master pre-eminent over such 
conductors as Seidl and Nikisch. I have criticised 
Gericke because he did not “ fire up” more at times 
and give a freer rein to the players, but in listening 
to such conductors as Seidl and Nikisch, I have 
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learned wisdom by experience, and take this occa. 
sion to humbly apoligize to Mr. Gericke for my im- 
patience. I was complaining when ninety-nine 
things were given us, because we couldn’t have the 
one hundredth. Gericke knew better than Seid), 
Nikisch, the critic of the Lribune, or myself and al] 
the other complainants, the demoralizing effect of 
permitting his mento.“ hurl out ” « blows of sound,” 
No better, saute t6n-of the necessity for his con- 
stant restraint can be asked than to listen tothe 
coarse and boisterous efforts of the orchestra to-day 
under Nikisch. It cannot be denied that Gericke 
was partisan in the extreme when he first came to 
Boston. Hesaw little or no value in compositions 
outside certain classes of German music. This was 
his taste, the result of his education. He, however, | 
improved in this direction, and if he had remained 
with us five years longer he would no doubt have 
changed his ideas, by dropping his narrow Ger. 
man limit and taking a broader view of the field, 
and grown more catholic in his taste. As partisan 
as he was, and as unsuccessful as he often was in 
making up programs, he was infinitely superior to 
his successor, some of whose programs are made up 
as if he had put his hand in a grab-bag and taken 


whatever names happened to be drawn. There was 


one thing about Gericke—he commanded the ab- 
solute attention of his players, Nothing escaped 
his eye. Every false note or error of any description 
evoked his instant recognition, and met with a look 
that almost withered the offender in his seat. The 
players recognized that he had control; he held the 
orchestra with his baton. How different is his suc- 


cessor, who climbs up on two boxes, and, ex 


poseur, disposes himself often in stained glass atti- 
tudes, while the orchestra goes on regardless of any 
indication or restraint. If the strings only rasp hard 
enough, the wind blow violently and the drums 
revel in vehemence, all is well. If the orchestra 
see-saws for the want of some one to hold it firmly to- 
gether, the conductor doesn’t appear to be disturbed. 
If the horn bursts in for¢e in the wrong place, or the 
drums get in half a beat in advance, Joi tissimo, as 
happened in the Schubert symphony, all is calm and 
unruffled in the two boxes; if the music is marked 
mezzo forte, piano and fpianissimo consecutively, 
there is no variation in the amount of tone pro- 
duced, except, perhaps, that it is louder upon / 
than m, The critic of the Zribune is not the only 
worshipper at this shrine of noise, for the audience 
rise to rapturous applause over it. Ihe Boston Or- | 
chestra presents this season an additional source of | 
pleasure to these lovers of the *‘ blows of sound. 
As if the effect last season were not “drastic” 
enough, Nikisch has imported a German tym- 
pani pounder, who, no matter how wild 
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and furious the din, rises with his drums triumphant . 
over the clamor. His dispensation of the sheep- 
skin is a good index of the character of the per- 
formance, The displaced tympani player had been 
with the orchestra since its organization and was 
regarded by Mr. Gericke as a very capable and 
artistic member. He could play the drums to please 
Gericke, but he couldn’t pound them hard enough to’ 
satisfy the cravings of one thirsting for more 
“drastic” efforts; and he wouldn’t. Hence the. 
impgiation of one whose fury knows no bounds. | 
This imported Vulcan is the low comedian, unwit- | 
tingly, of the band, as he furnishes lots of fun for 
the beholders, doing about everything in drum gym- 
nastics but turning somersaults while in the enthusi- 
astic pursuit of his vocation. Never mind, the con- 
ductor is probably happy, even if the tough blos-_ 
soms in the critical garden do make fun of his antics. _ 
There is this to be said in the drummer’s favor, that 
he seems to be serious and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his duty. It is nevertheless a satire on 
music that such a thing should be tolerated, much 
less evoked by his master. Contrary to the opinions 
of some of your correspondents, I believe that Mr. 
Higginson was prompted by the noblest sentiments | 
in his institution of the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
and he has conducted its affairs upon the most | 
liberal and beneficent plan, and all honor to him. | 
The past year’s trial must have proved to him that 
Mr. Gericke’s successor has not fulfilled the high ex- 
pectations that preceded his advent. The orchestra 
has sunk from its high standard,and Nikisch’s eccen- | 
tricities have become intensified, if anything. There | 
is one solution to this problem, and that is 
in the re-engagement of Mr. Gericke and the con-| 
sequent rehabilitation of the once superb Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra. There is ascore or more of | 
musicians in America who are well versed in the 
theory of music, are masters of the various forms of. 


composition, can read a score intelligently, have | 


sufficient knowledge of orchestral instruments, and 
with a little experiencein conducting can do as 
well with such a skilful body of players as Nikisch 
has done. But why experiment longer? When 
the position is again open, instal Wilhelm Gericke, 
the drill master par excellence, the refined, conscien- 
tious musician, and let him again set before the 
public the model that he presented before as a re- 
buke to the vitiating examples that now prevail. 
In Mr Higginson’s laudable enterprise this would 
be a duty. WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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SEASON 1890-91. 


BUSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


XI. GONCERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8D, AT oh eee 


PROGRAMME. 


LISZT. SYMPHONIC POEM. “Tasso.” 


Lento,—Allegro strepitoso; Lento.— 

Adagio mesto.— Meno adagio.— 

Allegretto mosso con grazia (quasi minuetto),— 
Allegro con molto brio. 


BURMEISTER. CONCERTO for PIANO and OrcuEstRA, in D 
minor. 


Andante.— Allegro maestoso.— Lento.— 
Intermezzo scherzando attacca.—Alla marcia e Finale. 


(First time in Boston.) 


RAFF. SYMPHONY No.3. ‘‘Im Walde.” 
IN THE DAY TIME, (Allegro)._IN THE TWILIGHT. (Largo).._.DANCE OF THE 


DRYADS. (Allegro assai.) NIGHT. SILENT BREATH OF NIGHT IN THE 
FOREST. ENTRANCE AND DEPARTURE OF THE WILD HUNT WITH FRAU 
HOLLE AND WOTAN. BREAK OF DAY. (Allegro.) ; 


SOLOIST: 


MR. RICHARD BURMEISTER. 


The Piano used isa Knabe. 
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Burmeister as Soloist. 
It may have been the length of the pro- 


gramme or it may have been that quality 


so dangerous to criticism, persona! mood, 


that made a well played concert scam dull 


and at times flavorless. Yet it is certain 
that Liszt’s ‘*‘Tasso’’ does not wear well, 


“not nearly as well as ‘‘Les Preludes’’ or 


the Gretchen movement of the ‘Faust?’ 
symphony. It serves, however, to pass 
the different departments of the orchestra 
in review before the auditor, fer violins, 
cellos, fiutes, clarinets, bass clarinet, 
oboes, trumpets. ete., each are given 
temporary prominence, and each was 
played in a masterly manner; mor 
than this, the reading was the most 
excellent that [ have heard of the work. 
The very first phrases were given with an 
elasticity like that of a recitative, and it 
is safe to predict from these that the last 


will be very effective when Mr. Nikiseh 
directs its wonderful contrabass passages 
in this free vein. All the many changes 
ef tempo were well contrasted and given 
with unity, while the pempous apotheosis 
which ended the work was performed with 
Sppropriate magniloquence. But the 
themes grow stale in the using; when once 
the element of surprise has passed away 
the work is not interesting ; familiarity 
breeds, if not contempt, at least satiety, 
and the overlader parts are like musical 
hasheesh, and leave an unpleasant taste 
behind them. 

A new work followed, that is ehrono- 
logically speaking, for although a very 
musicianly production, Mr. Burmeister’s 
piano concerto does not give anything 
much out of the line of modern works of 
this form, and bears at least a family 
resemblance to many that have preceded 
it. There is careful development in the 
first movement, chiefly of a figure remind- 
ing of the ‘“‘Rheingold”’ motif ; the balance 
between piano and orchestra is well kept, 
and the taultef Chopin and Rubinstein 
(the over-prominence of the solo instru- 
ment) avoided; the entrance of the piano 
after the lofty tutti which opens the work 
is very effective; the delicacy of the slow 
mevement is undeniable; the musette- 
like character of the intermezzo ancl 
the triumphant style of the ending 
with fanfares and the broadest possible 
piano work were alike commendable, and 
vet one felt that it was rather the imita- 
tive ability of talent, than the originality 
of genius, that was speaking. Some of 
the chord work of the first movemert was 


development of the first movement, but 


calls for admiring record. He was re. 
called with hearty enthusiasm twice, and 


' even in this city of solo-pianists made an 
| unusually strong impression. With Raff's 


‘‘Im Walde’’ symphony the concert ended. 
This symphony seems to me the best, as 


. the ‘‘Lenore’’ is the most popular of the 


| 


composer’s works. The first movement has 
some splendid development, and the use 
made of the two-noted horn figure is im- 
pressive and was finely performed, and 
this instrument as well as the clarinet did 
excellent work in the second movement, 
while the muted strings in this latter, ap- 
peared to the very best advantage, their 
ensemble being perfect and the shading 
remarkable, 

The finale suited the dramatic mood of 
the conductor best and was finely read and 
played, but of all Raff’s symphonic move- 


movement ef the great ninth symphony | ments his finales always seem the weakest. 


They are diffuse, fu’l of repetition, and 
often become mere orchestral tantasies, 
too free for the symphonic school. And 
this finale is ene of the innumerable 
spectre rides which oecurin modern music, 
Of course Wagner’s “Ride of the Walky- 
ries’’ heads the list, but the modern con- 
cert-goer can ride to a graveyard with 
Raff’s ‘‘Lenore,” or gallop to perdition 
with Berloiz’s ‘‘Faust,’”’ or, as in this case, 
join a ghostly steeple chase with “Frau 
Holle.’’ This wild northern Hulda is 
by no means go impressive either in 


| legend or in music, as her relatives 
| the Walkyries, and the hunting party | 
gives one a little of that morbid flavor. 


which isin the Berlioz finales. I am un- 
der the impression that an abbreviation 
was made in this movement and the full 


| recapitulation of themes not given, but 


————— 


too constant and heavy to be entirely vlear, 


and gave a muddy character te some of the | 


the playing as a whole was of the very 


first rank; Mr. Burmeister is a pianist 


even with this shortening the audience 
had two hours filled with modern musie,and 
even some of the radicals became restive 
towards the end. Louis C, Exson. 


ST SL se a ~~ 


Symphony Concert — Mr. | 
| 
| 


Burmeister’s Concerto. 


The programme of the eleventh Sym- 


phony concert was: | 
Liszt, symphonic poem, ‘*Tasso.” a | 
Burmeister, concerto for piano_ an | 
orchestra, in D minor: Andante, allegro 
maestoso; lento; intermezzo scherzando | 
attaco; alla marcia e finale (first time in 
Boston.) 
Ratt, Symphony No. 3, ‘Im Walde.” 


‘The composer of the coneerto was the 


thatitisa delight to hear, for he has all | pianist. Mr. Burmeisterisa teacher in 


Beeessary power, and yet one feels thas he 
e8 not push to the extreme limit of his 


the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, where, — 
we believe, he succeeded Mr. Faelten. — 
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. Seclpmatemenge circum ge eae ee ee EC ing pains and groans and melancholy — 
: ae re wate ae . | Moanssoon get the upper hand again, seeking 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS, relief in furious outbursts. Then comes a. 
Minuet-like graceful Allegretto mosso of a 
taking character, the next most haunting © 
feature after the gloomy gondolier strain. which - 
inits multifarious varieties is also made to’ 
dance sometimes. (i 


With all the gloom and noise and strange 
bewilderment, there is a certain dram: 
atic progress in the work. Reaching the second 
section, the Trionfo, it culminates in loud, 
hoarse, martial strains (Allegro con molto brio), 
with the full force of the great orchestra, 
fatiguing the brain, and almost stunning by the 
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~The concerto was per formed for tk @ first | Og ee 
time some three years ago, in Baltimore, | ist Richard 
and has since been heard in New York, SE SR ag 
‘at Mr. Seidl’s Brighton Beach concerts, 
and at Mr. Damrosch’s symphony con- 
certs, at Detroit, and in Leipzig, where, 
however, only the piano solo part was 
played. The work is a valuable con(ri- 
bution to music. lt is at the start a well 
made composition, the model being the 


romantic compositions of Schumann and 
Chopin, rather than the strict classies 
Of Beethoven, or the modern manner 
of Liszt. ‘There is admirable contrast 
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Tonight’s Philharmonic—The Week's 
Chamber Music Programmes—Murie 


Tempest to Come tothe Globe Next ; noe 
| ” ~ ‘Co ¢ | The programme offered by Mr. Arthur Nikisch | 

Week—News, Notes, Comment and last Saturday evening comprised three large 

Gossip About Current Events. | | compositions: 

Director Arthur Nikisch of the Boston Sym- Buren nanic Poem, Tasso,” 5 ce a 
phony orchestra introduced Mr. Richard Bur- (first time in Boston), 8° 824 Orchestra in 
meister to the patrous of tie Symphony con- Raff—Symphony No. 3. “Im Walde.” Soloist, Mr. 

: ; | Richard Burmeister. 
cert, last evening, as the piano <oloist, and 
Mr. Burmeister improved the opportunity to 


Eleventh Symphony Concert. 


Liszt’s Tasso,” the second of his twelve Sym- 


between the middle movements and the : 


two extreme ones, contrasts of mvoi and 
manner. ‘he slow movement with its 
gentile opening for the strings is the rich- 
est in sentiment, rising to a really pas- 
sionate climax, while none the less inter- 


esting for its grace of expression is the | 
its dance rhythm ace- | 


-intermezzo with 
cented by the faint touch of the triangle, 
The final march movement is worked out 
With well sustained skill, 
eifective conclusion before one becomes 
tired of the reiterated subject. But we 
incline to place the first movement 
| highest in point of musicianship. 

Mr. Burmeister treats the orchestra 

most sympathetically, and while his 

Scoring is generally quiet, he is easily 

master of his task, and when he gives 
‘the orchestra alone a connecting link, as 

in the return to the second theme in the 

first movement, the roundness. the bal- 

anee of the instrumentation as well 

as its geniality is apparent. Taken 

as a whole the converto is a lovely 
work, the product of a scholar in musi, 
who is also an artist. Mr. Burmeister’s 
playing is admirable in point of clear- 
ness and rythmical precision. The per- 
formance of the concerto was generally 
excellent, and the audience twice re. 
called the composer at is close. 

Liszt’s *“l'asso”’ was well played, while 
the beautiful ‘“‘Im Walde” of Ralt, a 
work of great skill, and in the first two 
movements of lovely coloring lost nothing 
at the hand of Mr. Nikisch. At the next 
concert Mr. Adamowski will be the solo- 
ist, in Wieniawski’s violin concerto in [JD 
‘Minor. ‘ihe orchestra will play Men- 
| delssohn’s ‘‘Italian’’ symphony, Macken- 
_ Zzie’s ballad, ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merei,” 
| and Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto 
| Cellini,’’ 


reaching an | 


| 


} 
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introduce his own concerto for piano and or- 
chestra to the audience as his coatribu- 
lion to the programme. With the army of 
pianists awaiting recognition at these con- | 
certs, it appears an easy matter to svcure a. 
more competent player than Mr. Burmeister, 
and 


“There is no manner of doubt, 
No probable, possible shadow of doubt, 
No possible doubt whatever” 


but that Mr. Burmeister cou!d have found a 
nore desirable composition to display his at- 
tainments as a pianist. As Mr. Burmeister is 
on the staff of the Peabody Institute of Bal- 
\imore, it may be assumed that his engagement 
as a Soloist was made as a cou:pliment to the 
musical public of that city, but this might 
have been more judiciously arranged by con- 
fining his appearance to Baltimore. He is 
evideutiy a conscientious player, who, in the 
mastery of the rechnique of his art, has lost 


sight of the equal desirability of other char- | 


acteristics in his playing. 
forces his ton- beyond a musical quality, and 
his playing is frequently lacking in clearness 
and brilliancy. He made his best effort in 
the asioundi g finale of the concerto, in 
Which, although the s lo player is heavily 
overweighted by the orchestra, be male a 
yrand display of his techuical attainments 
aud ended his performance in a burst of mu- 
sical pyrotechuics. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Burmei ter’s sketch of 
the concerto was not received in time for 
publication: in Mr. Wilson’s analytical re- 


marks upon the progrimme. With sucha 
Ky to the work, Its meaning and worth 
“ight be studied out, but a single hearin: 
leaves the average music over 10 asad state 
of ioubt ax to what the aim of tbe composer 
was in fram‘: g his coneerrto. The work has 
been pliyed in Detroit, New York aud Lrip- 
sic, »n | now Bosion can be added to ihe list 
as at lneors ment for its tuture career. 

Mr. Nikisch began his ec neert with a 
magnificen. performa c: of Liszt’s ‘Tasso, 
and ended it wih Rafi’s **Im Walde”’ sym- 


phony, which was also vrandly played, all of | 


Its fone pictures being p:inied with beaut.ful 
fects At he the skiltul direction of the cub- 
ductor, 
For next Saturasy’s concert the soloist wll 
be Mr. ft. Adamowski, violinist, the selec- 
tions belug Menie ssohn’s symphony in A 
(Italian), Wieniawski’s concerto tor violin in 
D minor, Mackenzie’s ‘La Belle Dame saus 


Merci,” Dallade fir orei.estra, and Berlioz’ | 


Overture, *‘Keuvenuto Cellini Fg 


He quite ofien | 


| 


phonic Poems, was first performed here by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, afterwards more 
than once by the Harvard Musical Association. 
It is on the large, pretentious scale of all those 
| works, sensational, extravagant, gloomy and 
| brilliant by turns, carrying the audience by 
main force of great sonority that comes from 
the enlarged modern orchestra. Its full title is 
‘Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo;” but the two con- 


weight and clamor of the braying brass, with. 


drumand triangle. That there are fine passages, 
beautiful effects, traits of nobility and grandeur, 
it would be folly to deny. Violoncelios, bassoons, 
sometimes come to the front with captivating 


sounds, and once the bass clarinet sings the mel- 


trasted parts are not mentioned in the present ! 


programme, only the successive movements of 
the music, Lento, Allegro, and so on. Next to 
“Les Preludes,” it is the most moderate and 
reasonable, at least the most intelligible, con- 
sistent and appreciable of the twelve, 

Liszt composed it as an overture or prelude to 
a performance of Goethe’s “Tasso” at Weimar, 
In 1849, on the centennial anniversary of 
Goethe’s birth. But he owned that he was more 
under the influence of Byron’s presentation of 
the morbid, gloomy side of the first and main 
part of the subject, the Lament. Goethe seems 
to come in where the music brightens into Tri® 
umph. Liszt says in his preface, ‘* Tasso 
lived and suffered in Ferrara, he was avenged 
in Rome; he sstill 
Songs of Venice. These three movements are 
inseparable from his imperishable fame. To re- 
produce them musically we first summoned up 


lives ,in the people’s | 


his great shadow, asit today wanders over the 
lagoons of Venice; then there appeared to us 


the proud and melancholy face of him, a looker- 


on at the feasts of Ferrara, where he created his 
masterworks ; 
Rome, the eternal city, which placed the crown 
upon his head, and glorified in him the martyr 
and the poet.” 

Liszt’s “poem” opens Lento with a lugubri- 
ous motive (fortissimo, very slow) in the basses, 
This theme, he says, he used to hear sung tothe 
first lines of Tasso’s “Jerusalem” by gondoliers 
in the lagoons of Venice. 
their hoarse voices and their gaunt figures, 
as of weird and spectral boatmen, must have 
been magnified through 
ated, shadowy shapes 
theme, in this first form, is ugly, at 
least not attractive. It reappears in all shapes 
and sizes, all connections and 
work goes on, sometimes 
microscopic figures, even in mere embellish- 
ments; and finally in full size again, but in the 
major,in the pomp and blaze of the Trionfo. 
Sick chromatic passages follow this gloomy in- 
troduction, Then wild, spasmodic fiendish out- 
bursts of agony and madness (Allegro strepi- 


and song! The 


To sound like that - 


the mist, exagger- | 


all tempi as the | 
reflected in smallest 
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and finally we followed him to « 


‘ 
| 
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ody in sweet and manly tone. But, on the whole, 
is that wholesome music, or true art, which 
aggravates the glooms and tortures of a life, 
real or fictitous, clings to the shady phase of it, 
only appending at the end a loud, sensational. 
coarse strain of triumph, so unlike the ruling of 
the higher principle throughout—the soul of 
music, which is faith—as in Beethoven’s “Corio. 
lanus” overture. 


Of the way in which the difficult symphonic 


poem was handled, mastered by the orchestra, — 
Every instru. | 


we can only speak with praise. 
ment seemed at its best, in tone and color, in 
sympathetic, loyal codperation, light and shade, 
in unity and life and power. It is well to 
hear these things “occasionally (but) not of. 
tener.” % 


Mr. Burmeister has for several years been | 


_ connected with the musical department of the 


Peabody Institute in Baltimore. His education 


_ was in Germany, where he was under the influ. 
ence of Liszt. His concerto was first brought 


out in Baltimore during the 
1887-88, and has since been heard in Detroit 
(at the Music Teachers’ Convention), New 


] York and Leipzig. It has so much of a Lisztian 


character, in its brilliancy and boldness, its 
strong instrumentation, its grasping after 
startling, original effects, with no very ob- 
vious raison d’étre, that, as it followed close 


' upon the “Tasso,” we felt a need of contrast. 


It is, however, a musicianly, well written work. 
The movements are interestiny singly, and 
make up a consistent whole toget!.er. 
slighting these conditions, it was evidently 
composed with a virtuoso’s eye to difficult and 


brilliant technical effect, to the triumphs of — 


remarkable execution; the ambition for dis. 
play seems to have controlled its structure 
more than any purely musical motive or irre- 
sistible inward need of expression. It is in. 
genious, clever, skilfully and wisely put to- 
gether; strong, but 

a work of genius. 
dante) is peculiar: on a sort of organ- 
point of one long reiterated horn tone short 
melancholy minor phrases from various instru- 
ments are heard; oboe and clarinet and flute, 
seconded by horns, give out alternately a pleas- 


not spontaneous like | 
The opening (An. | 


| 
i 
} 


ing melody. Then comes in the piano witha | 


season of | 


| 


| 


Without | 
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the man is quiet, dignified and unpretentious; 
and the applause was overwhelming. 

- Andante of course led into an Allegro 
‘(maestoso). Then came a Lento movement, in 
which the piano sang a well-pronounced melo- 
_dious cantabile; then a fantastic, playful inter- 
_ mezzo, which leaps at once into a march-like 
‘fimale. We think a second hearing, under the 
same good auspices, would reward attention. 

- Agood relief, in quite refreshing contrast to 
the preceding pieces, was the Raff symphony, 
'"In Walde” (In the Woods). ‘It has more 
Eeeuty, more sincere and healthy charm, than 
C iny symphony that we have heard by Raff. 
The first movement, Allegro, entitled ‘In the 
“Day Time” (for Tt was a “programme” syin- 
phony) was found to be avery long day, prob- 
“ably of midsummer, but the music is 
“full of beauty, cheerful, wholesome, full 
of woodland suggestions; the motives and 
the not too crowded ‘instrumentation seem 
to make you breathe a fresh, pure, wholesome 
‘air, fragrant of pine and hemlock; the distant 
“mellow horns mingle their poetic forest sound 
with the rustle of leaves, the birds, the breezes, 
“with charming effect. If the movement seem 
‘Tong, in view of so many movements set down 
_to come after, without that fear you would fain 
‘listen longer to it, reluctant to dismiss that 
“wholesome, happy “day.” It shades gently 
‘into “Twilight,” which grows deeper and 


The “Dance of the Dryads” (allegro assai) forms 
a captivating Scherzo, witchingly romantic. 
This sparling, rippling stream divides the terra 
‘firma of the Day and Twilight from what 
‘is set down as “Night, the Silent Breath 
of Night in the Forest,” dark and still and 
‘mysterious, interrupted (naturally ina German 
‘forest, with its northern superstitious legends), 
“by the “Entrance and Departure of the Wild 
Hunt with Frau Holle and Wotan’—a roaring, 
hur ying, echoing, exciting storm of harmony, 
oa vi ich soon passes out of hearing and gives way 
to the “Break of Day,” completing the circle in 
All this is very beautiful; but the long Allegro 
“movement was freely cut and shortened in per- 
‘formance. The symphony was evidently 
“rel ished by the audience. There was no extrav- 
-agzance, no overstrained pursuit of novelty, none 
‘of the morbid pathos of the “Lenoré” symphony 
to be deducted from the agreeable impression 
"Of the music asa whole. It was all most artis- 
tically rendered. 

' Next Saturday’s programme offers us the 
“Ttalian” symphony of Mendelssohn; Wieniaw- 
8ki’s violin concerto in D minor, to be played 
‘by Mr. T. Adamowski; a ballade for orchestra, 
~La Belle Dame sans Merci,” by Mackenzie; 


nd the “Benvenuto Cellini” overture of Ber- | 
Loh, us as Rete 


J. S..D. 


heard in these days of remarkable pianists, who UUJN 
-insuch numbers overrun the cities of the West | 
-aswellasthe Atlantic shore. The manner of | 
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Symphony Orchestra Success | 


—Stepniak’s Coming. — 


Tho Philharmonic Bill This Evening 
Cromwell’s “Rhine” Lecture, 


An Operatio Musio Festival Promised— 
Preludes and Echoes, 


In giving.the place of honor to Mr. Rich- 
ard Burmeister another tribute of recogni- 
tion to American talent has been paid by 
the director of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra. Although of German birth, Mr. 
Burmeister has for some time been asso- 


-Ciated with the work of musical education 


in Baltimore, where the concerto heard at 
last week’s. concert here was given its first 
performance. It has been brought out also 
in.New York and Detroit, and a Leipsic 
hearing gained friendly criticism for the 
composer and his work. 

An agreeable impression was certainly 
work here, 
although it'can hardly rank either as very 
strong or very original. Of the four move- 
ments the intermezzo and the finale are 
the most pleasing, and on the whole the 
most skilfully put together. The composer 
himself took the piano part, and it must be 
said played with much too heavy a hand, 


| often sacrificing expression to power in the 


andante as well as in certain passages of the 
lento: But-in the two closing movements 
Mr. Burmeister was more fortunate, and 
there was a good deal of cordiality in the ap- 
plause and recall after his performance. 


Liszt’s brilliant, sensuous and grandiose 
symphonic poem, “Tasso,” was splendidly 
performed. It was the opening selection of 
the eleventh concert programme, the clos- 
: ing feature pore Ke ’s symphony, ‘‘In the 
oods.” Here the orchestra showed new 
aptness in presenting delicacy of effect, an 
such artistic shading of tone as made the 
Per tCPEnAnon of the symphony a constant 
elight, even though it prolonged the con- 
cert considerably beyond the usual limits. 
Mr. Timothee Adamowski is to_come for- 
ward as soloist this week. He will perform 
the Weniawski concerto for violin in D 


minor. Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony, | 


Mackenzie’s ballad fororchestra, “The Mer- 
ciless Fair One” and Berlioz’s “Benvenuto 
Cellini” overture will make the p amme 

| one of the most varied and comprehensive 
that Mr. Nikisch has presented here. 


: 


i He also plays with 
might also add with artistic care, did he not so 
_ persistently avoid a true legato Style. Mr. Bur- 
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The following works were performed last 
evening in Music hall: y 
Oise Wi <a a pideck oan ie 44 
Bonmelstes iGoncack’ feng Lr ea ha Pine 
in D minor. : 
Symphony No. 3, “Im Walde” 

The lack of either ‘artistic or common-sense 
| judgment in making out the above programme 
, Can not be denied. The chief absurdity was in 

| placing at the end of a tediously long repertory 
one of the most charming and masterly works 
that was ever’ written for orchestra, 
namely, Raff’s sympony “Im Walde.” Few 
could have been in the right mood to ap- 
'preciate theigreat work, and the many who 
left the hall before it began may well be con- 
gratulated, for the performance was anything 
but reproductive of the composer’s intent, un- 
til the final allegro, which was both: spiritedly 
and ably played. The performance of the 
opening allegro was inanimate and tame, 
while the enchanting i** Twilight” music was 
so sentimentally interpreted that the perfor- 
mance dragged most somnolently. 

The soloist for the concert was Mr. Richard 
Burmeister who performed his own Concerto 
In D minor. Of the work itself but little can 
be said, as the result of a single hear- 
ng. Itis a profoundly conceived work and 
many of its themes are both pleasing 
and melodious; it is ably scored, too; yet how 
well it would sustain the test of repeated hear- 
Ings it would seem unfair to affirm. Mr. Bur- 
meister is unquestionably a musician of rare 
talent, not to say genius, As a Pianist, too, he 
is uncommonly gifted. His abandon is mas- 


| terly, and his command of a wide variety of 


technical difticulties can be highly praised. 


much feeling and one: 


meister was twice recalled with much en- 
thusiasm at the conclusion of his masterly 


- performance. 


The symphonic poem with which the con- 


cert began was admirably played. 


An admirer of the 
chestra and 
| pellea 


Boston Symphony or- 
of its to tee 7 Re. com- 
ve in Washingion, 
to Mr. .Nikisch for a time yes- 
the following touching words: 
em a long time, indeed, till we 
more be confronted with the Van 
X nd Rembrandt bangs of Mr. 
is + Contemplate the pictur- 
le lett thumb 1n his trouser 
| AG oacure rhe cee. Seb RS | 
; e-Raphaelit rear eleva ee 

| ult until we do,’ the memory man 


a of. the second | 
Tong it of his unrivalled orctiestra will linger 


‘ong and gratefully in ovr memory.” 
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THE SYMPHON Y Gen 
THE CONCERT LAST EVENING AND 
j OTHER MUSICAL EVENTS. 


THE WAGNER MATINEE ON WEDNESDAY— 
THE BAERMANN AND KNEISEL CONCERTS | 
—GENERAL MUSIC NOTES. 


It is to be feared that the ranks of believers in 
the ‘‘grab-bag” theory, regarding the sometimes 
mysterious process of making up the symphony 
programme, were considerably augmented in 
numbers, after that of the eleventh rehearsal and 
concert had been carefully studied. It would be 
difficult to discover any logical reason for opening 
a concert with Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Tasso,” 
and following it with a pianoforte concerto. It 

' takes all the resources of a composer to produce a 
work ofthis latter class, that will hold its own in 
the large halls, and with the orchestras of today, 
and at the same time create a musical impression, 
instead of open-mouthed astonishment. Since the 
pianoforte possesses little enough power and tone 
color at best, it is hardly fair to saturate one’s 
ears with music, almost every measure of which | 
is like a drop of tobasco sauce, immediately | 
before a performance upon that instrument. It 
may be said that there are modern overtures 
possessing similar properties; but there are few 
to be found equal in length, at least, to the Poem 
referred to. If there are they would be equally out 
of place, whether they were called overtures or 


rondos. 


Mr. Richard Burmeister may congratulate him- 
self, however, that his concerto stood this severe 
test nobly. The work may be called a show piece 
of the best sort. Recognizing the comparative in- 
effectiveness in such cases of scale and enpeggio | 
passages, he has allowed octaves and chords to pre- | 
dominate; and in a manner, too, .that requires 
great skill and enormous endurance to perform 
them successfully. The first and last movements, 
allegro maestoso and alla marcia, are written very 
broadly, and are full of the appassionato and im- 
petuoso elements. With all the immense technical 
feats purposely contrived for the display of vir- 
tuosity, a distinctly musical intention is not only | 
clearly evident in both, but well carried out. In 
form the work is strict rather than rhapsodical, 
and although the influence of Liszt is perceptible, 
the composer-pianist has a mind of bis own, and 
is far from being amere imitator. This is seen 
in the character of his themes, and in his 
masterly way of handling them. The _ lento 
movement, with its tranquil opening melody and 
animated episode is very attractive, and the 
light fanciful scherzando forms a bright link 
between it and the finale. The orchestration 
throughout is rich, tasteful, and not too ostenta- 
tious. Everything seems at first hearing in fine 


| peepine with the general scheme of the work; and 


it all fils together as though an artist had designed 
and completed it. 

Mr. Burmeister has played in Boston once 
before, when he gavea recital in the Meionaon. 
On that occasion he for some reason did not 
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formance. The symphony was _ evidently | Wook eens Rafi cemeneny. gt ay ree and although the influence of Liszt is perceptible, 
relished by the audience. There was no extrav- | aptness in presenting delicacy of effect. and oben wamirer of the Boston Symphony or- the composer-pianist has a mind of bis own, and 
agance, no overstrained pursuit of novelty, none | such artistic Shading of tone as made the Dellea by the fu og: ong Wo !s com- | is far from being amere imitator. This is seen 
of the morbid pathos of the “Lenore” symphony | performance of the symphony a constant Said tarewe!] a Mr Mibiech for oentnsiom in the character of his themes, and in his 
to be deducted from the agreeable impression | delight, even though it prolonged the con- terday in the tollowing touching words: masterly way of handling them. The lento 
cert considerably beyond the usual limits. “It will seem a lo ; | movement, with its tranquil opening melody and 


of the music as a whole. It was all most artis- Mr. Timothee Adamowski is to come for- Shall once more be confronted with the Vc animated episode is very attractive, and the 


tically rendered. ward as soloist this week. He will perform Dyke veard and Rembr: , , link 
3 | » Weniawski ¢ | iolin in D : Ni morandt bangs of Mr. | ji¢ht fanciful scherzando forms a bright lin 
Next Saturday’s programme offers us the the Weniawski concerto for violin in Arthur Nikiseh; contemplate the pictur- | pherween it and the finale. The orchestration 


yhn: Wieniaw- Bnor. Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony, esque pose ; 
“Italian” symphony of Mendelssohn ; Wieniaw Mackenzie’s ballad fororchestra, “The Mer- pocket. ana “Odin Th aD nis trouser throughout is rich, tasteful, and not too ostenta- 


Ski’s violin concerto in D minor, to be played ¢jless Fair One” and Berlioz’s “Benvenuto curves oO ‘ . ‘thing seems at first hearing in fine 
“by Mr. 'T. Adamowski; a ballade for orchestra, Cellini” overture will make the programme But until a 4g ‘the omer ihe caaped comin wie the soneral scheme of the work} and 
“La Belle Dame sans Merci,” by Mackenzie; | oe ee Meee Var ied and Pre 9 webs ensive yoncert of his unrivalled orchestra will linger | jt all fits together as though an artist had designed 

and the “Benvenuto Cellini” overture of Ber- | Pea ernie fcoth Se sia ete Ong and gratefully in our memory,” and completed it. 

-tioz. J.8.D. | —— | Mr. Burmeister has played in Boston once 

before, when he gave a recital in the Meionaon. 
On tbat occasion he for some reason did not | 


is like a drop of tobasco sauce, immediately | 
before a performance upon that instrument. It 
may be said that there are modern overtures 
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_player of uncommon ability, regarded even fr 


a 
om 
the high standpoint that so much technical 
proficiency at the present time forces the critic to 
assume. His touch is alive with nerve, refine- 
ment and | roti He plays with great force with- 
out pounding, and in cantabile passages, light 
staccato runs, double-thirds, and the like, both 
musically and crisply. His chord and octave play- 


ing is remarkable for clearness and speed. Alto- 
gether, both concerto and performance may be 


set down as unusually fine. 

Mr. Burmeister commanded the close attention 
of the audience, and was generously applauded. 
It is singular, by the way, that pianists are never 
permitted nowadays to perform a solo as a second 
number. Since singers have the privilege, it 
seems no more than just that players of instru- 
ments should be treated with equal yenerosity. 
Doubtless a large proportion of the attendants of 
the Symphony concerts, if they could voice their 
wish, would so express themselves. . 

*Tasso” was splendidly performed. Mr. Nikisch 
seldom, if ever fails to strike just the right key- 
note in works of this description. His keen sense 
of the dramatic leads him to invest every phrase 
with a meaning that is almost as vivid as vocal 
utterance; and the breadth of his musical com- 
prehension. enables him to weld them together in 
a manner wholly remarkable. 

Raff’s third symphony, ‘Im Walde,” came last. 
Raff’s bitter experiences with poverty invariably 
recall to mind Schubert’s painful life. 
Fortunately for him, he lived later in 
the century, when _ such men as 
Liszt were ready and eager to lend a helping hand 
to struggling genius. When one realizes that 
Raff actuelly grubbed a living for years, and 
that he was about forty years’ old 
before his circumstances permitted him to 


take the time necessary to write the works of. 


larger form that have made him famous, one 
marvels at their freshness of melody, beauty of 
design and perfection of workmanship. The **Im 
Walde” is always delightful to listen to. Age will 
not wither it for many years yet to come. - That 
| it was finely given goes without saying, and when 
'mertionis made of the exquisite horn playing, 
particularly thatin the first movement, and the 
other bits of solos for oboe and claritet, nothing 
more need be added. : 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. — 


It would seem as though the programs of the 
Symphony concerts were made up to suit alter- 
nately the admirers of the old school and the 
disciplesof the new. After homage has been paid 
in one and the same concert to Beethoven, Schu- | 
bert and Mendelssohn, attention is paid to Liszt | 
and Raff with their program music and to Mr. | 
Burmeister, who is of theecletic sect with leanings | 
towards the ultra radicals. Would not a judi- | 

| cious mixture of styles at each concert be more 


* * * * ° 


| 
| to the purpose? r 


The program of the eleventh concert given last | 


Saturday evening at Music Hall, was as follows: | 


Symphonic Poem, ‘*Tasso”’ 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, in D Minor. 
....- Burmeister 

Symphony No. 3 ‘Im Walde’’....... aed cakeus toe 

Mr. Richard Burmeister of Baltimore played 
his concerto, which was heard for the first time 
in this city. Heis a pianist who shows more 
mechanical shill than that mysterious quality 
known as sympathy, or magnetism, or what. 
you-will. His technique is admirable, and his ¥ 


\ 


Pa 


, j 
bravura as seen in octave and scale passages is | 


clear and brilliant. His phrasing is musician- 
like, and his demeanor is modest. The com- 
position is in four movements, of which the lento 
and the intermezzo are the most pleasing. Tle 
dialogue between orchestra and piano in the 
former, and the grace of the latter are charming. 
The last movement is commonplace, and the 


first, an allegro with a short introductory an-- 3 
dante, is well written and thoughtful. The diffi. | 
culties found throughout the work were played | 


with ease by the composer, who was twice reé- 
| called after the finale. 
* * * * # 


The “Tasso” of Lizt is one of the most inter: 
esting of his twelve symphonic poems. Accord- 
ing to its preface it should express the woe and 
triumph of the famous Italian poet. As bas 
often been stated in the HoMe JOURNAL, music 
rather suggests than expresses, and the only 


ideas which can be expressed by music are ® 


musical ideas. Liszt may have intended that 
this symphonic poem should portray scenes In 
Tasso’s life, but the hearer has a right to say 


that to him it suggests other things, and each | ) 


hearer receives individual impressious depending 
upon the peculiar constituent parts it 0 
herited and acquired, make up his individuality. 


Still further, the same piece of music may alfect 


him differently at different times, as his body = ; 
mind may be in different conditions. W hen the & 
blind man said that the sound of a trumpet ste 
always associated with the color red as he or / 
heard it described, he spoke for himself and ap | 
for other blind men. This particular poem oF 
Liszt is very familiar to all concert-goers, and ma 
merits and faults, its mixture of beauty re 
ugliness, effect and pure bombast, hav e tr 
been recognized. The finale is <ocohenpggesrel 
vulgar and is a cheap bid for applause. a 
Raff Symphony, with the exception of yo; bb 
movement, is episodic in character, and whe! ok 
it was the length of the concert or the fault of “ 
work itself, it seemed long spun out and et 
ing. It isa musical panorama, w here a 
the incidents of forest life (if you accept way pee 
poser’s description) are charmingly painted, 
there is tou much of it, and it seems endless x 
itis unrolled. ‘The playing of the orchestra en 
excellent. The strings dispiayed a waticaty 
which has lately been missed; there was 4 “ s 
reasuuable observance of dynamic marks, a0 
absence of peculiar exaggerations. 


‘ Sonances, where woe is too often expressed by | 


| eergy 
' 


_companiment of the tarantara of trumpets and | day evening, Jan. 10, includes Mendelssoh 
Clash of cymbals, it is an effective number italian sSymphony, Mackenzie’s “La - 


: work, to say that, coming immediately after 

| “Tasso,” the concerto in D minor -held ~~ 
the attention of the audience. It is | .e Boston 
an exceedingly interesting work, which 


_ larly beautiful. Simpler in build and richer : 
-™ poetic feeling are the two movements |URE, . makes me feel like ilso. 


_ tiphonal passages for orchestra and pianoforte, 


_Telations between the solo instrument and the 


Orchestra,‘while th’ instrumentati is di 
-creet aul tation is dis- 


mirably and modestly played. 
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mimor....:.....,.-Richard Burmeister } 


age 


(First time in Boston.) 1 which Hi iO, 


Symphony No, 3—"‘Im Walde”..........Raff : 


Liszt’s “Lament and Triumph of Tasso” is, | a nee 
with the exception of “Les Préludes,” the. “My, » 
most popular of his Symphonic Poems. It is | lat. 
more familiar than many of the others: it is 
tuneful; it is more coherent, and it is com. || 
paratively well-knit; its instrumentation | 
is diversified, interesting and _ brilliant. | oe 


The mannerisms of Liszt, seen in all of 
of his orchestral works, are ‘recognized | of 
in this condensed biography of Tasso. We 


hear the familiar revitatives, the wailing dis- | + Beye pd ween | of | 


ess 
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is the inevitable preface which tells each Raff with ‘a be "iilts, “hig sponianmanl 


hearer what he should applaud, if he wishes | melody, his mastery of counterpoint, his sikall | | 
to be considered a man of taste and feeling. | in expressing ideas in color, has not taken 


The same theme is used to represent in music | SUC firm hold upon the lovers of music as 


opposite emotions: joy and desolation, victory | MG" Jess highly endowed | who were not.) | 


obliged to write so much and so hurried! 


and defeat. Asin nearly ail of his orchestral perhaps lacked concentration: he could. aoe 7 


works, the hearer is led to suspect that while - afford the time to gain it, xe 
Liszt is apparently absorbed in his subject, . _~ He Playing of the orchestra, upon : 


the | 
he-never forgets his audience. For so far | whole, was excelJent. ‘The work of the strings | : 


was characterized by a refinement in piano 


as tnese Poems are concerned, he is seldom | passages which has uuring past concerts been. | 


free from the charge of insincerity. Still, . sadly missed; the brass was more subdued, 


regarded. a eee 


posturing as he receives the crown to the ac-~ ‘The programme of the concert of next Satur : 
. bur 
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upon a con Dame sans Merci,’ the Overture to ” 
A poabbornay ert programme. MRNA? 2 venuto Cellini,” by Hector Berlioz, and Wie- 
0 in which the solo part is written , niawski’s concerto for violin in D minor. 


for a pianoforte might well seem a pallid . Violin part of which will jbe played by Mr. T.q | 


thing after the pim-wheels and Bengal lights - “damowski. 
of Liszt. It is no slight tribute to the composi- ; 


sane .. ... #fpopolitan Upera House, 
tion and the composer, who played his own. | 


,in the Vanderbilt box 1 a 
loud chatter is never 


opens with an impressive andante leading into OVE™Mson on the ‘*Commer- that city 


an allegro full of thought. The themes are )NCHI-L e of Mr. 


attractive, and they are carefully worked out, 
Lhe allegro abounds in passages for the vir- 
tuoso’s display ; they.are not foisted in but they 
have aright to be ‘there. The close 1s singu- 


\_Alleghere did you get that the mas- 
me in bt Scotch melody.) no at last 
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ble recall 


SS 


Which follow. The lento, beginning with an- undertaker, ‘‘You kick J]d,’’ with 


to hear that large and hjs con- 
1s and instrumentalists ) fession 
OIST has failed, mysteriously 
., had a grudge against 
adies who lift their eye- 
ment manner, as much 


poor artistes suffer! 5So- 
often effective. It is the work of a | ! Why, my dear, 
talented musician, and the gole part was ad- lus man! y, my 
r. 


urmeis- so that I really amen to 


1S perhaps the most melodious of the four, and 
the intermezzo 1s peculiarly dainty and orig- 
inal. The finale: which opens alla marcia 
18 more conventional; the march move- 
ment is rather commonplace, and that which 


follows is the result of labor rather than in- 
mh ot eae As a whole the concerto is very 
well written, with a nice sense ot the proper 


certs, it ap- 
an Mr. Bur- 


’s technique is eveloped, his clear. 


beauty in the first three movements; butin the | | 
caterwauling; and atthe end the carefully } tinale, as Hanslick well says, he paints sie | 


| prepared “apotheosis,” with its circus-pomp, || Many colors and writgs at such length that on 
its glitter of tinsel, its smell of sawdust. There | #°count of the painting aud poetry when the | | 


asso” is a fascinating work, and in spite of | and even the heart of the relentiess drummer! | 
the hero’s orgulous bearing, his strut ang | “2S touched. The pianissimos were for on 
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ing by this performance of 
me he proved himself a 
player of uncommon ability, regarded even from 
the high standpoint that so much technical 
proficiency at the present time forces the critic to 
His touch is alive with nerve, refine- 
He plays with great force with- 
out pounding, and in cantabile passages, 
staccato runs, double-thirds, and the like, both 
musically and crisply. His chord and octave play- 
ing is remarkable for clearness and speed. 
gether, both concerto and performance ma 
set down as unusually fine. 
Mr. Burmeister comman 
of the audience, and was generous! 
ular, by the way, that pianists are never 
nowadays to perform a solo as a second 
Since singers have the privilege, it 
seems no more than just that players of instru- 
ments should be treated with equal yenerosity. 
Doubtless a large proportion of the attendants of 
the Symphony concerts, if the 
wish, would so express themselves. 
‘Tasso’ was splendidly performed. Mr. Nikisch 
seldom, if ever fails to strike just the right key- 
note in works of this description. 
of the dramatic leads him to invest every phrase 
with a meaning that is almost as vivid as vocal 
utterance; and the breadth of his musical com- 
prehension enables him to weld them together in 
& manner wholly remarkable. 
Raff's third symphony, ‘*Im Walde,” came last. 
Raff’s bitter experiences with poverty invariably 
Schubert’s 


appear at his best, 
his concerto. © 


ded the close attention | 
y applauded. 


could voice their 


His keen sense 


Fortunately for 


Liszt were ready and eager to lend a helping hand 
to struggling genius. When one realizes that 
Raff actuelly grubbed a living for years, and | 
circumstances permitted him to 
take the time necessary to write the works of 
larger form that have made him famous, one 
marvels at their freshness of melody, beauty of 
erfection of workmanship. The **Im 
Walde” is always delightful to listen to. 
not wither it for many years yet to come. 
it was finely given goes without saying, and when 
-mertionis made of the exquisite horn playing, 
particularly thatin the first movement, and the 
other bits of solos for oboe and Clariuet, nothing 
| more need be added. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


It would seem as though the programs of the} 
Symphony concerts were made up to suit alter-| 


nately the admirers of the old school and the 
disciples of the new. After homage has been paid 
in one and the same concert to Beethoven, Sclu- 
bert and Mendelssohn, attention is paid to Liszt 
and Raff with their program music and to Mr. 
Burmeister, who is of theecletic sect with leanings 
towards the ultra radicals. Would not a judi- 
cious mixture of styles at each concert be more 
to the purpose ? 
* * + » a 


The program ofthe eleventh concert given last 
Saturday evening at Music Hall, was as follows: 
Symphonic Poem, ‘*Tasso’’....... TT TELITT TTT Liszt 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, in D Minor. 

...- Burmeister 


Symphony No. 3 ‘Im Walde”’........ 


Mr. Richard Burmeister of Baltimore played 
his concerto, which was heard for the first time 
in this city. Heis a pianist who shows more 
mechanical shill than that mysterious quality 
known as sympathy, or magnetism, or what 
you-will. His technique is admirable, and his 
bravura as seen in octave and scale passages Is 
clear and brilliant. His phrasing is musician- 
like, and his demeanor is modest. The com- 
position is in four movements, of which the lento 
and the intermezzo are the most pieasing. Lhe 
dialogue between orchestra and piano in the 
former, and the grace of the latter are charming, 
The last movement is commonplace, and the 
first, an allegro with a short introductory an- 
dante, is well written and thoughtful. The dim. 
culties found throughout the work were played 
with ease by the composer, who was twice Ie- 
called after the tinale. 

+ + + * * 

The “Tasso” of Lizt is one of the most Inter 
esting of his twelve symphonic poems. Accord: 
ing to its preface it should express the woe and 
triumph of the famous Italian poet. As Das 
often been stated in the Home JOURNAL, Itsic 
rather suggests than expresses, and the o's 
ideas which can be expressed by music Ate 
musical ideas. Liszt may have intended tual 
this symphonic poem should portray scenes !1 
-Tasso’s life, but the hearer has a right to : 
that to him it suggests other things, and each 
hearer receives individual impressious depenalns 
upon the peculiar constituent parts which, , 
herited and acquired, make up his individuality. 
Still further, the same piece of music may alt | 
him differently at different times, as his boy a 
mind may be in different conditions. When te 
blind man said that the sound of a trumpet was 
always associated with the color red as Ae pict 
heard it described, he spoke for himself and | “ 
for other blind men. This particular poem 0 
Liszt is very familiar to all concert-goers, and its 
merits and faults, its mixture of beaut) ite 
ugliness, effect and pure bombast, have ther 
been recognized. The finale Is ohidanpgiieine 
vulgar and is a cheap bid for applause. as 
Ratf Symphony, with the exception ol the = 
movement, is episodic in character, and \ pe 
it was the length of the concert or the fault of 


lll- 


: faligu- & 
work itself, it seemed long spun out ig ia ve 


tthe com-f 


ing. It isa musical panorama, w here 
the incidents of forest life (if you accept e 
poser’s description) are charmingly painted, ' 
there is tov much of it, and if secms “pe 
itis unrolled. ‘The playing of the orchestra ° cc 
excellent. ‘The. strings dispiayed a alicect 
which has lately been missed; there was & . S 
reasuuable observance of dynamic marks, a!' 
absence of peculiar exaggerations. 
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Symphonie Poem—"“Tasso”............ Liszt 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in 
D minor............Rivhard Burmeister 
(First time in Boston.) 
Symphony No, 3—"Im 


Liszt’s “Lament and Triumph of Tasso” is, 


| with the exception of ‘Les Préludes,” the | 
It is | 


most popular of his Symphonic Poems. 
more familiar than many of the others: it is 
tuneful; it is more coherent, and it is com- 
paratively well-knit; its instrnamentation 
iS diversified, interesting and _ brilliant. 
The mannerisms of Liszt, seen in all 
of his orchestral works, are recognized 
in this condensed biography of Tasso. We 
hear the familiar recvitatives, the walling dis- 
sonances, where woe is too often expressed by 
caterwauling; and atthe end the carefully 
| prepared “apotheosis,” with its circus-pomp, 
its glitter of tinsel, its smell of sawdust. There 
is the inevitable preface which tells each 


hearer what he should applaud, if he wishes | 


to be considered a manof taste and feeling. 
The same theme is used to represent in music 


| Opposite emotions: joy and desolation, victory 
| and defeat. 
| works, the hearer is led to suspect that while 
/ Liszt is apparently absorbed in his subject, 
he never forgets his audience, 


As in nearly ail of his orchestral 


| For so far 
| as these Poems are concerned, he is seldorn 
Tree from the charge of insincerity. Still, 

Lasso’ is & fascinating work, and in spite of 
the hero’s orgulous bearing, his strut and 


posturing as he receives the crown to the ac. - 


companiment of the tarantara of trumpets and 
Clash of cymbals, it is an effective number 
upon a concert programme. 

A concerto in which the solo part is written 
for a pianoforte might well seem a pallid 


thing after the pin-wheels and Bengal lights - 
| of Liszt. Itis noslighttribuze to the composi- » 
| tion and the composer, who played his own — 
Work, to say that, coming immediately after 


“Tasso,” the concerto 
the attention of the audience. It is 
an exceedingly inferesting work, which. 
opens with an impressive andante leading into 
an allegro full of thought. The themes are 


in DD minor held 


attractive, and they are carefully worked out, | 


rhe allegro abounds in passages for the vir- | 


tuoso’s display; they are not foisted in but they in 
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Nave wright to be there. The close1s singu- | 
larly beautiful. Simpler in build and richer | 
I poetic feeling are 


tiphonal passages for orchestra and pianoforte, 


4s perhaps the most melodious of the four, and ; 


the intermezzo 1s peculiarly dainty and orig- | 


| 4 ry . . + e , . 
inal. The finale which opens alla marcia 
the march move- | 


conventional; 
ment is rather commonplace, and that which 


follows is the result.of labor rather than in- 
Spiration. As a whole the concerto is very 


| well written, with a nice sense of the proper 


relations between the solo instrument and the 
orchestra,‘while th instrumentation is dis- 
creet and often effective. It is the work of a 
talented musician, and the solo part was ad- 
mirably and modestly played. Mr. Burmeis- 
ter’s technique is highly developed, his clear- 
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; than a symphony. 


'men less highly endowed 


dap: the two movements {|| lil, 
Which follow. ‘The lento, beginning with an- 
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© time that exquisite delicacy whi 
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_comes from strength, and which w 
| ticeable in the intermezzo. Such chor 


ing is heard too sg 

times he came dangerously near pounding, 
these occasions were rare, and 
was not often 
should be remembered that in a room of .the 
size of Music Hall andina modern concerto, 
which is unfortunately not unlike aduel to 
the death between a percussion instrument 
and an orchestra, the temptation to force the 
tone 1s almost irresistible. In speaking of Mr, 
Burmeister’s playing iv must be confessed that 
it is lacking in one important quality—sym- 
pathy. He was twice recalled. 

The concert closed with Raff’s “Im Walde” 
Symphony, in which everything that has hap- 
pened, happens or is likely to happen in a 
forest is portrayed with a Flemish minuteness 
of detail found only in the books 
of ‘thoreau or Thomas Hardy. With 
the exception of the first movement, it 
israther an exhibition of dissolving views 
pho There are passages of great 
beauty in the first three movements; butin the 
finale, as Hanslick well says, he paints with so 
many colors and writes at such length that on 
account of the painting and poetry when the 
end icomes we hardly Know what music is. 
Kiaff, with all his gifts, his spontaneous 
melody, his mastery of counterpoint, his skill 
in expressing ideas in color, has not taken 
such firm hold upon the lovers of music as 
who were not 
obliged to write so much andso hurriedly. He | 
perhaps lacked concentration: he could not! | 
afford the time to gain it, | 


The playing of the orchestra, upon thei. 
| whole, was excellent, 


The work of the strings | 


was characterized by a refinement in piano | 


| passages which has during past concerts been | 


sadly missed; the brass was more subdued, 
and even the heart of the relentiess drummer 


 wastouched. ‘Lhe pianissimos were for once 


regvarded. 

‘The pregramme of the concert of next Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 10, includes Mendelssohn’s 
Italian sSymphony. Mackenzie’s “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,’ the Overture to “Ben- 
venuto Cellini,” by Hector Berlioz, and Wie- 
niawski’s concerto for violin in D minor, .the 
violin part of which will ;be played by Mr. T. 
Adamowski. 
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‘and crisply. His chord and octave play- | , de Pee deOsease, Richard Burmeister | coon? tre tee Bbered that. i 
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Mr. Burmeister commanded the close attention wie ha v. ene aaa tone | tegineiile ly aie By 
of the audience, and was generously applauded. , | B e confessed that. 
It is singular, by the way, that pianists are never The program of the eleventh concert given last | an many of the others: it is ality—caweae 
permitted nowadays to perform a solo as a second Saturday evening at Music Hall, was as follows: | tuneful; it is more coherent, and it is ‘com- | 
number. Since singers have the privilege, it | Symphonic Poem, “Tasso”.............- rT iszt | ‘paratively well-knit; its. instramentation | 
seems no more than just that players of instru- | Concerto for piano and orchestra,inD Minor. —| is diversified, interesting and brilliant. 
ments should be treated with equal generosity. |... ony No.3 “Im Walde” rhs re The mannerisms of Liszt, seen in all 
Doubtless a large proportion of the attendants of | "YMPOONy ® ieee tae ane of his orchestral works, are ° ; 
the Symphony concerts, if they could voice their Mr. Richard Burmeister of Baltimore played in this condensed bi Sak hea ae i 
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with a meaning that is almost as vivid as vocal bravura as seen in octave and scale passuges 18 | 168 glitter of tinsel, its smell of sawdust. There 
utterance; and the breadth of his musical com- | clear and brilliant. His phrasing is musician: | ~ the inevitable preface which tells each MUSIC 15. 
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‘display his attainments as a pianist. As Mr. Burmeister is on the staff of 


the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, it may be assumed. that his engage. 


ment as a soloist was made as a compliment to the musical public of that 
city ; but this might have been more judiciously arranged by confining his 
appearance to Baltimore. He is evidently a conscientious player, who, in 
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look Mr. Day in Baltimore are treated in the « Ameri-. 
can” just like the Boston “Herald” treats Mr. Day’s 


} customers, who refuse to patronize Mr. Bacon. 


the mastery of the technic of his art, has lost sight of the equal desirability We suggest to these two business men to form a 


of other characteristics in his playing. He quite often forces his tone be- copartnership with the New York party, and then run 
yond a musical quality, and his playing is frequently lacking in clearness 


and brilliancy. He made his best effort in the astounding finale of the | the artists on the mutual plan, with a fair division of 
concerto, in which, although the solo player is heavily overweighted by the profits, although it is quite probable that after a 


the orchestra, he made a grand display of his technical attainments and a 7" * . , P 
, ' 1 il ' 
ended his performance in a burst of musical pyrotechnics. | little while our New York friend, whose capacity for 


Unfortunately Mr. Burmeister’s sketch of the concerto was not received : | fiscal absorption has long since been demonstrated, 


in time for publication in Mr. Wilson’s analytical remarks upon the pro- would make « pie ” of the two provincial managers. 
gram. With such a key to the work, its meaning and worth might be 


Studied out, but a single hearing leaves the average music lover ina sad | | THE MUSICAL COURIER was the first medium 

‘state of doubt as to what the aim of the composer was in framing his con- | BOSTON through which Mr. Burmeister’s concerto was analy- 

certo. The work has been played in Detroit, New York and Leipsic, and | | tically explained to the musical world, and it has since 

now Boston can be added to the list as an indorsement for its future | , ; 

énbiaie | then been indorsed by many of the leading musical 
| MR. | critics of Continental Europe, and having heard it re- 

| peatedly since its first production, and also last 

| Saturday night in Boston, we are strengthened in our 

opininion of the solid and substantial musical value 

| of the concerto and are fully convinced of its perma- 
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The information about the Peabody and that con- 
tained in the last sentence are taken by Mr. Bacon from 
Mr. Wilson’s program. Otherwise the remarks are 
not within the pale of reportorial work, much less do 
they give to anyone a clue to the character or nature 
of the concerto orto Mr. Burmeister’s performance. 


| nency in the contemporary repertory of piano works, 
Mr. Bacon candidly admits that he depends for his so- t 


Moreover, we believe ‘it will live long after the days 

SATURD when such men as Bacon, Day and the New York 
humbug have ceased polluting the columns of news- 
papers with their contemptible abuse of artists who 
are not disposed to negotiate with them. 


called criticisms upon Mr. Wilson's analytical pro- 

grams, and as these are read at the concerts on 

Saturday night they anticipate Mr. Bacon’s reproduc- 

tion of Mr. Wilson’s ideas in the Boston “ Herald.” 

The truth of the matter is that no artist can receive 

justice in the columns of the Boston ‘Herald ” unless 

he or she uses Mr. Bacon’s business agency. The case 

is analogous to that of Mr. Day and the Baltimore 

«‘ American,” for unless the artists engage Mr. Day’s i h4 
services as a manager they can depend upon a cen- ‘ || PADEREWSKT, CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, 
sure in the columns of the Baltimore paper. <A _ simi- F | in A minor, op. 17. 

lar state of affairs exists here with one of the New | (First time in the United States. ) 

York daily papers. Critic and manager exist in the f 

one person, and the function of the one. influences the | ARTHUR WHITING. SUITE ror Srrines AND Four Horns, 
writings of the other and vice versa. Mr. Bacon, Mr. | t | in G minor, op. 8. 

Day and the New York party are busiress men and not , | 
men of musical judgment, and the result is that their 
work destroys the value of their respective papers as 
mediums of criticisms among the musical people of 
the three cities in which their operations are con- 
ducted. In Baltimore, Mr. Day is interested in Mr. 
Burmeister’s Sanretts and recitals and in pp Balti- | einen 
more ‘‘ American ’”’ Mr. Burmeister plays well ; in Bos- : 
ton, where Mr. Bacon receives no encouragement from 
Mr. Burmeister, the latter is no pianist. As a conse- MRS. JULIA RIVE-KING. 
quence of such a system the approval of the Baltimore 
«American ” amounts to the same thing that the cen- 
sure of the Boston «‘Herald” amounts to, and so it | 
Should be. Mr. Bacon’s artists who happen to over- 
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Allegro vivace.— Andante con moto. 


Con moto moderato.—Saltarello. 
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THE SYMPHONIES. | 
Sree 
TWELFTH CONCERT. 
| The programme at Music hall Saturday even- 
ing, Jan. 10, was: 


Wins cssohn— Symphony in A. (Italian), _ 
leniawski—Concerto for violin in D minor, 


, YVame sans Merci.”’ ak 
Berlioz— Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” op. 


After the first movemeut of the Symphony, 


Op. 22. ! 
Mackenzie—Ballade for orchestra. ‘‘La Belle | 


the orchestra often proved itself equal to the | 


very highest standard of orchestral perform- 
ance. 

With the movement referred to the violins 
frequently lacked precision and the conductor 
apparently became so involved in the mere 
temperament of his interpretation that his 
technical lead of the orchestra was wholly in- 
adequate and even impotent. The interpreta- 
tion itself, however, was unusually interesting 


although no one can gainsay that it unduly ex- | 


aggerated the expression marks of the score. 
The contrasts of light and shade were brusque- 


ly androughly made, and the entire reading | 


although both entertaining and original was 
wholly unrefined. 

The andante con moto was more refinedly 
interpreted; the con moto moderato was a pas- 
Sably good performance; but with the saltarel- 
locame some of the very best orchestral play- 
ing of the concert. 


The soloist for the concert, Mr. T. Adamow- | 
ski, was triumphantly successful with the vio- : 
lin concerto by Wieniawski. The work itself is 


superb; itis a noble work; it may even be rated 


as one of the most charming violin concertos | 


| that has yet been heard in the Symphony con- 
| certs. Mr. Adamowski seemed an ideal expo- 


nent of its poetic value, as he was in his most 
‘musical mood; while technically considered | 
his playing left little to be desired. Next in | 
‘order was the wonderfully well-made ballade | 


of Mackenzie and then followed for a finale 
Berlioz’s masterpiece‘‘Benvenuto Cellini.” Both 

works were brilliantly played, but many left 
the hall before the overture was performed as 
the programme was again too long by at least 
fifteen minutes. 
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The Symphony Concert of Saturday — Mr. 
Adamowski as Soloist. 


A cosmopolitan pregramme with English, 
French, German and Polish composers rep- 
resented. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Italian” sym - 

hony headed the list. The mame of 

fendelssohn has beeome a veritable 
shibboleth in these latter days in the camp 
of the extreme Wagcnerites, Only very 
recently has Mr. Kobbe spoken of Men- 


de'ssohn, *‘who, to judge from the inno- | 


cent respectability of his music, its perfeet 
form and polite melodies, seems al ways to 
have sat down to compese in his dress suit 


and kid gloves,’’ while Mr. F. J. Crowest 
uses this same bone of contention (as Sam. | 


son did the jawbone ef an ass, only in this 
case.the entire animal was present) to de- 
molish Wagner, by repeatediv asserting 
that Mendelssohn was ‘the last of the 
musical ‘Titans!’’ It is pleasant amid such 
differences of Opinion, to notice 


that the publie so far from = ery- 
és 


ing, “a plague on both your houses,’’ 
| generally accepts both of the antagonistic 


composers, Keethoven and Weber wasted 
good ink and bad temper in decrying each 
other, yet neither succeeded in abolishing 
the other. It is certain that the same re- 
suit will attend the antagonism of Wagner 
and Mendelssohn, They will by no means 
stand on the same plane, but the glory of 
Wagner cannot force the brightness, the 
dainty humor, the charming melodic grace 
o£ Mendelssohn into obsolescence. The 
italian symphony is not so fine a work as 
the Seotch one, but it ~ bubbles over with 
youth and gayety, and it is one of the best 
examples of music which pleases. With 
the great public it will ever remain a 
favorite, and every movement was greatly 
applauded at this concert. ‘I'he werk was 
splendidly read, and the performance was 
altogether praiseworthy. The beautiful 
viola theme in the second movement was 
exquisitely performed, while the flute 


~ passages in the same portion of the work 
_were also flawless. The flute was always 
Sure of a good showing in any orchescral 

| work by this composer, and it seems to 


have been his especial favorite if one may 
judge by the illjudged prominence which 
is given toit inthe last movement of tho 
Reformation symphony, where the theme 
of the great Protestant chorale, ‘‘Hin este 
Burg ist unser Gott,”’ is given to it, of all 
iustrumenis in the world. The horns were 


| Splendidly handled in the third movement, 


and the rytlrmic use of the kettle-drum 
and trumpet inthe finale deserves praise 
for its good balance and lack of over~ 
foreing, 

Poie met Pole in the performance of 
Wieniawski by Adamowski, and the great 


pieee of virtuosity, the violia concerto in: 


D minor, was well overcome. One might 
have demanded alittle more breadth in 
the first movement, but the romanza was 
the perfection of refined aud delicate 
work, and the passages on the G string 
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“wer Rew eetial "eagagh T he gypsy char- . 
acter of the finale was also riven with 
appropriate dash and spirit, although ecer- 
tainly the romanza was the gem of it all. 
Recails and flewers followed as ® matter 
of course, for Mr, Adamowski is a persona 
grata to the Boston publie, 

Mackenzie’s orchestral ballade, “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci’’—is undoubtedly a 
geod work, but it scarcely attains to the 
brooding saduess of Keats’ poem. Yearn- 
ing and longing it is,aad there are moments 
of great triumph in which the trumpets 
and other brasses are nobly used, but the 
weirdness of the words is not altogether 
reproduced, although the ballade grews 
On one by repeated hearing. A most ex- 
citing amd spirited performance of Ber. 
lioz’s ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’? overture ended 


| & concert which was entirely successful, 


Louis C, Exson, 


GIVEN GENEROUS PRAISE. 


Concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in New York City. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.1 


NEW YORK, Jan. 13,1891. Mr. Nikiseh’s 
programme for the third concert given this 
season by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
at Chickering Hall tonight was of generous 


proportions and abundant variety. 

Its opening number wus Beethoven’s 
“Coriolan” overture; its closing piece, Raff's | 
“Im Walde”’ symphony. Between these | 
works came Kafi’s “Dream King and His | 
Love,” the andantina and Scherzo from 
Ischaikowsky’s symphony No, 4, Saint- 
Sacas, “Rondo Capriceioso” for violin, and 
songs by Goldmark, Jeuseu and Brabms. 

The soloists of the eveulng were Mrs. 
Nikish and Mr. T, Adamowski. 

Of the orchestral music the final SvVmphony 
had the happiest treatment, Raft’s ‘Im 
Walde” may impress one as somewhat super- 
ficial, if contrasted with the classics or with 
the more involved writing of latter day com- 
vosers, but the work abounds tn vivid illus- 
trative passages, replete with sensuous grace 
and loveliness, and no achievement of the 
same order is better suited to castilight upon 
SO finely attuned, admirably balanced land 
Skiltully directed a band as Mr, Nikisen 
conducts. | 

In a practically perfect exposilion, the | 
largo depicting wight in the forest may be 
cited as having given special prominence to 
the poetic feeling and exquisite finish of | 
the orchestra’s plaving, while the reudering | 
ofthe “Ccriolanus” overture, denoting the | 
same sympathetic spirit and technical exeel- | 
lence, Was, perhaps, a little wanting in mus- : 
cularity. 

The fave movements from Tschaikowsky’s 


, Symphony were capitally given, the freedom | 


and swing of the scherzo, with its distinetly | 
Russian and novel themes, proving most 
effective, 

Of the soloists, Mr. Adamowski has been 
heard in' New York before. He interpreted 
last fvening Saitit-Saens’ “ Rondo Caprie- 
cioso,” and his work did not go unrewarded. 

Mrs. Nikiseb, the young ana comely wife 
of the conductor, was heartily applauded in 
sougs by Goldmark, Jensen and Brahms, 
Jensen’s ‘Ain Ufer Des Manzanares,” win- 
ning unanimous approval, To listen to Mr. 
Nikisch’s accompaniments is in itself a 
treat, 
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. musical portrayal of this eternal Marquise 
concert given at Music Hall Saturday evening | de Sade, whose “wild, wiid eyes” held in— 
was us follows: 7 thrall pale kings and princes too, with starved 


Symphony Concert — Mr. | 


his artistic career. 
happily suited to Mr. Adamowski’s tastes and 
‘temperament, and he certainly brought out 


~The Symphony concert patrons were out in | 
¥ull force at Music Hall last evening, and the | 
popularity of Mr. T. Adamowski, the soloist | 
of the evening, was most abundantly shown | 
by the gracious reception given him, and the 


hearty fashion in which his excellent violin | 


‘Svork was commended by the audience. Mr. 

_Adamowski has fairly won his way into the | 
prominent place he hoids in local musical - 
‘eircles, and his performance of Wiemawskv’s | 


eoncerto in D minor, op. 22, lust evening, 
marked the highest point he has attained in 
The work itself is most 


Sts manifold beauties with fine success. His 


playing of the tuneful romance of the second 
Movement was a triumph in this class of 
‘composition, and his’ masterly treatment o! : 
Opening allegrv, as weil as the spirit and | 
dash with which he wterpreted the brillant | 
gyosy themes of the final movement, fairiv | 
Captivated bis audience. He was honored | 
with repeated recalis, and given ample evl- | 
dence of the extent of enioyment caused by 
his charming performances. 

Mr, Nikisch gave the place of honor on the 
programme to the Itauan Symphony by Men- 
@elssohn, and his reading of the melodious 
movements revealed all their beauties ina 
very complete manner. The lovely andante 
took prominence in this performance of the 
work which, with its brilliant Saltaretlo, 


gave a bright and pleasing iitroauction to | 


the programme. The ballade for orchestra, 
**La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” by Mackenzie, 
and the overture, “Benveuuto Cellini,’ by 
Berlioz, brought the concert to a close, both 
the latter composilions being ecapitilly 
performed. The orchestra goes on its occa- 
sional tour the coming week, ana at the con- 
cert of the 24th inst. Miss Helen Hopekirk 
Will be the solvist. 


Adamowski, soloist. 


Sunday Philharmonic — Mr. 


The 
| Krehbiel’s Lectures. 


Paragraphs of News and Com- 
ment— Review of New Musie. 


The twelfth Symphony concert pro. 
gramme was: 


Mendelssohn. 


ends Symphony in A. (Italian.) 
Wieniawski. 


Concerto for violin 
mivpor, op. 22. 

Mackenzic. 
Belle Dame sans Merci.” 

Overture, 
lini,’ op. 23. 


Mr. Adamowski was the soloist. 


Berlioz. 


‘here is little new to be said about the | 
SYmM- | 
phony was played last season, the over- | 
ture two years aco; the concerto repre- 

Senis only amiable writing for a skilled | 


compositions noted above. The 


performer. ‘he piece by the Englishman 
is least known here, 


not be, yeton asecond hearing Mackenzie 


appears in it more imaginative, while it | 


cannot be denied that he uses the orches- 
tra with an artist’s touch. ‘The playing 
of the orchestra at this concert was con- 
stantly beautiful. Inthe symphony there 
was present just the ,touch of life and 
joyousness that belongs with Mendels- 
sohn’s happy self; bis was a charming 
nature, and although he dues not say 
much, there is a beautiful order, and 
sometines humor, in his wayeof sayiug 
it. in Mr. Nikisch’s hands the ‘Cellini’ 
overture was a georgous tonepoem. Mir. 
Adamowski played the concerto with 
great beauty of tone, and, in the s'ow 
movement, with rare expression. ‘The 
Gypsy music, of which the finale is con- 
structed, was given with proper rhythmic 
values. Mr. Adamowski is a worker, and 
each year strengthens his right to be 
called artist. At the close of the con- 
certo he was "enthusiastically recalled 
three times. The next coneert, Janu. 24, 
will serve to reintroduce, after an ex- 
Me be vi absence, Mme. Helen Hopekirk, 

ianist. 


under foreign auspices, and no deubt 
returns to us, with many metres added 
to her artistic stature. She will play 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto. Another in- 
teresting feature of this concert will be 
a new American work, a symphonic pro- 
logue to “Francesca da Rimini,” by Ar- 
thur Foote. 
Volkmann’s, in D minor. 


in D 


Ballade for orchestra. “La | 


“Benveruto Cel- | 


An ideal setting of | 
so subtle a man as John Keats, it may | 


Mme. Hopekirk has passed the © 
ast few years in study and performance | 


The symphony will be. 


Symphony in A, (Italian)....... 
Concerto for violinin D minor...... 
Mr. Adamowski. 

Ballade for orchestra—‘‘La Belle Dame sans 
Merci’’ eeeeses-- Mackenzie 
‘tion eoccece se DeFliog 
It will be seen by a glance at this progranime 
that the concert was diversified and well- 
arranged. The symphony. though it is familiar, 


isa welcome number, and in ore respect at 


- «ees Mendelssohn 
--+-» Wieniawski 


_ least it might serve as a model and a reproof 


to modern composers: the proportions of the 
movements arssuch that not one of them 
seems diffuse er too long, and the whole com- 
position satisfies the ear instead of wearying it. 

The concerto of Wieniawski is a work of 
genuine musical worth, which gives oppor- 
tunity for the display of the virtuoso’s skill, 
while the ballade and overture are note- 
worthy examples of the English and French 
schools. And the playing of the orchestra 
irom the beginning of the concert to the end, 
for its breadth and its delicacy, for its warmth 
of color and its degree of finish, calls for 
hearty and unalioyed praise. 

The least known number of the programme 
was Mackenzie’s ballade ‘La Belle Dame sans 


Merci.” which should be a musical illustration | 


of Keats’s poem of the same title. This Scotch- 
Enghsh composer is undeniably » man of 
parts. He has studied: he is industrious. 
But. aS is seen in this ballade. ne lacks two 
important, indispensable qualities: indivia- 
uality and passionate imagination. Now, the 
value of individuality cannot be overestimated, 
That disagreeable young man, Mr. George 
Moore, in his “Confessions,” a curious com- 
pound of shrewd sayings and flippant untruths 
Strongly leavened with a boyish desire to 
shock the British matron, boldly declaims 
against education asa destroyer of individuul- 
ity. He is railing against people who commend 
“correct drawing” and “solid painting.” “Do 
they suppose that there is one sort of painting 
Uhatis better than all others, aud:that there is a 
€ceipt for making 1t as for making chocolate? 
Artis not mathematics, itis individuality. It 
does not matter how badly you paint, so long 
as you don’t paint badly like other people. 
Education destroys individuality.” What Mr. 
Moore says hysterically, but with some truth 
about painting, may be justly applied to music 
in general and to Mr. Mackenzie in particular. 
Ingenious as his works may be, happy as are 
many of his orchestral effects, no one hearing 


“his music says, “Why, that is by Mackenzie.” 


For it is absolutely devoid of a cachet, Now. 
when we hear the music of Gounod, to men- 


tion men now living. we know at once the 


composer, He carnot disguise himself. So 
when we hear certain music, We say promptly, 
Brahms—or one of his young admirers and 
imaitators. But when we listen to Mr. Mac. 
kenzie, we think of evervbody but Mackenzie. 
Not that he is a plagiarist, for he is not: his 
muse resembles the chameleon of fable, and 
she is happiest when she borrows her hue from 

rehard agner. Again, although this Bal- 


distinguished by the display o 
_ technique, real sentiment which was neither 


lips seenin thegloam? Mr. Mackenzie treats 


the legend with the constitutional phlegm of | | 
Nor was hé fortunate in the | 
the imagination of | | 


the Englishman. 
choice of asubject. For 
John Keats soared many flights beyond the 
sight of the composer, andthe music of the 
poem israrer and more unearthly than the 
lucubration of this painstaking’ maker of 
measures, 

Mr. Adamowski was recalled 
after the finale of the violin concerto. The 
applause was deserved, for his playing was 

a brilliant 


forced nor mawkish, and a thoroughly musi- 
cal and artistic spirit. 
There will be no symphony concert Satur- 


day evening, the 17th. The programme of 


the concert which will be’ given Saturday | 
evening, Jan. 24,includes Volkmann’s sym- 
phony in D minor, Tschaikowski’s concerto . 
for pianoforte and Arthur Foote’s overture, 
“Francesca da Rimini,” which will be heard 
for the first ume. Mrs. Helen Hopekirk wil] 


play the pianoforte part of the concerto. 
Puitie HAaLR, 


ADAMOWSKEI WAS oe Vga 
—— Keb he 


Twelfth Concert in the Symphony 
Series—A Charming Programme. 


Although many distinguished violinists 
have found a home in Boston since Mr, 
| Timothie Adamowski first won applause 
here, the popularity of the Polish artist has 
been steadily sustained; and the musie- 

loving public of this city always hears him 
| with great pleasure. Mr. Adamowski was 
| the soloist at the Symphony rehearsal and 
concert last week, and received many flat-— 
tering evidences of success and generous | 
appreciation. Nie 


In a peculiar degree the soloist seemed to 
be in sympathy with his work—the concerto 
in D minor 7. Wieniaweki, himself a Pole. 
Mr. Adamowski has seldom, if ever, played 
with more fervor or feeling. 16 romance 
in particular was beautifully given. 
effect, also, was secured in the gypsy dan 
themes. When it is said thatare oarval 
audience, proverbially undemonstrative, re- 
called the soloist. twice, it will be readily | 
understood that Mr. Adamowski attained a 
very decided and well-merited popular suc- 
cess. 

Mendelssohn’s beautiful, ‘Italian’ 
phony—a delight from beginning to end— 
was played in the best manner of : 
orchestra. Mackenzie's interesting and m.- 
pressive baliad, "The Fair Merciless One,” 
added to Mr. Nikisch’s and the music 
honors, and Berlioz’ brilliant and charac- 
teristic overture to his opera, “Benvenuto 
Cellini,” completed the very enjoyable pro- 
gramme. 

Once more the Boston Symphony ore 
tra is to journey to New bdo. otk 
cities to gain honors well assu D: 

On ia i jade on the ase or 24th it 
rthur Foote’s overture, 

itimini,” is to have its first hes 
rs. Helen Hope Kirk, a pianist 

dially greeted, will perform 


by Tsch: . The 
creupbons oat’ be Tolkmann's, in Dini r 
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three times | 
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sentiment, 
_ brilliancy and the poem, which was givenin full in 
the programme book, must be aseribed much of 
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second concerto for violin, opus 22. 
this famous violinist revives recolleetions of his 


ee 


Comin’ THE SYMPHONY. |. 

A Scotchman held the post of honor, in 
orchestral novelties, at the twelfth rehearsal and 
concert. Dr. A. C. McKenzie, principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, is the composer 
ofa ballade for orchestra, “‘La-Belle Dame, sans 
Merci,” the subject being suggested by Keats’s 
poem which bears that name. What a misfortune, 
by the way, it really is for a musician, it spite of 


the high sounding title, to have the degree of | 


Doctor (of anything) conferred upon him. It. 2 typed bi of playing; broad, impassioned, 


never helps his musi¢-to souwid ay beti:er, and it 
is dangerously apt to stir up in the listener’s mind 
unpleasant reeoliections of sickness and 
physic, which are. not uulikely to be inter- 
woven with the thoughts or emotions 


uroused by his — productions. [In truth, 
some Of the works or these **Doctors” (and, for 


» reading of the work was that! 


) With ney 
before them, these two giants revealed the mM 
ing of the fiery prestos and thefheavenly andante ip 
& Manuer that was nothing short of perfection 
There was no pulling apart, no cCOntrariness of 
mood. Each was in thorough sympathy with the 
other; when one bad the theme, the other Was 
simply the warm, responsive accompanist 
Would musical Boston suffer two such men to pass 
unnoticed through the city today? Yet this con- 
cert was given toa “beggarly array of empty 
benches.’ . 

The concerto in question is characteristic of the 

5S ? 

moments of serenely charming melody, 
Compared with the modern works of this class io 
Which we have become accustomed of. late, it 
seems a_ little antiquated; nevertheless, 
it contains much that still in- 
terests. Mr. T.. Adamowski played it with 


much refinement, and displayed an easy command 


of its difficulties. 


the matter of that, of Professors and other Titled | 


Personages,) are pretty bitter doses to swallow. 

Mackenzie's music, however, (to take the liberty 
of dropping his title) is not to be classed among 
the bitter pills. It is an effective symphonic 
poem, which. does not require close follow- 
ing of the verses that inspired its composition, 
to render it intelligible. It is somewhat 


His rendering of the beautiful 
romance was imbued with all the grace and taste 
that are his; in parts of the other movements 


requiring strength and fiery animation, the over- 


lightness of his touch was apparent. The audi-| 


difficult at a first hearing to discover iu it those ” 


elements which led a writer in the London 


Atheneum, after listening to a performance of 
his opera, **The Troubador,” to assert that he had 
‘shown the possession of genius as distinguished 
from highly cultivated talent.” Its treatment is 


| eminently modern, and the orchestration is full, 
calling upon the barp, tuba and triangle, but it 


seems to possess no especial character, unless a 


| decided leaning towards Liszt and Wagner im- 
_ parts to it that quality. 


hat It is, in brief,a work cos- 
mopolitan in its nature and rather strained in its 
The performance was good, and to its 


the applause it received. 

The symphony with which the 
opened was the ‘ Italian” of Mendels- 
so hn. The  allegro and the —_ saltarello 
were perhaps taken at a faster tempo than usual, 
but they have been played before with greater 
finish. Still, the vigor and dash which character- 
ized Mr. Nikisch’s reading atoned for an occa- 
sional raggedness in the execution. The charm- 
ing andante, and the evraceful. minuet-like third 
movement were delightfully rendered, the horn 
and trumpet playing in the trio of the latter being 
particularly fine. 

Following the symphony came Wieniawski’s 
The name of 


concert 


Visit herein 1872. Among other extraordinary 


performances of his, that of the Kreutzer Sonata 
_with Rubinstein 


possessed one notable feature 
that helped to fix it ineffaceably in the minds of 
some that beard it. The last movement was 
hardly well under way when snap went a violin 
string. Naturally, a halt was expected. with the 
customary restringing and tuning. But to every- 


_ body’s surprise nothing of the sort occurred. The 


performance went straight on to the end with all 


| 
| 


; 
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ence rewarded his efforts with much applause. 
-Berlioz’s overture to his opera, ‘*Benvenuto 
Cellini,’ was the last number. One of his strong- 


est instrumental works, its superiority in point of f 
character to the Symphonie Fantastique is plainly f 


evident. The heroic and successful attempt of 


Liszt, in 1852, to revive this opera, and its per-| 
formances within the past ten years under Von f 
Bulow, Nikisch and Mottl, are significant of the | 
esteem with which Berlioz is regarded by ad-} 


vanced musicians of the day. The overture was 
splendidly given, Mr. Nikisch’s grasp of its matter 
being unmistakable. T. P. CURRIER. 


4 ” 
Saul 


The Symphony Concerts. 


The programme of last night’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra should have satisfied the most ¢x- 
acting stickler for varicty in respect to the vationallly 
of the composers represented at these concerts. There 
was but onc work by a German, and that was Mendelé 


sohn’s Italian Symphony. It was follow by the vio. 
lin concerto In D-minor, by Wienlanski, a Pole; the 
Ballade fer orchestra, “La Belle Dame 54is 
Merci,” by Mackenzie, a Scotchman; and the overture {0 


“Benvenuto Cellini,” by Berlioz, a Frenchman, It wae 
@ brilliant and interesting concert, that afforded pleas: 


ure from beginning toend. The gay and genial Men. 


delssohn symphony was never more perfectly played 
here, and it has seldom had as fine and as sympathetlc 
areading. The Mackenzie Ballade,a fine work that 
gains immensely on a second hearing, was splendidly 10- 
terpreted, and witb great beauty and richness of got 
The Berlioz overture was given ina voble style, 80 
with aclearness and impressiveness that did it full jus 
tice. The orchestra was at its best, and its Se 
throughout had a higher finish than has characterize 
it at any of its earlier performances of the season, oe 
it was more frequently and more heartily appiaude’. 
Mr. Adamowski was the soloist, and in a 
concert he reached the highest point of technica 


excellence, that he has as yet manifested. His playin 
was steadily brilliant, clear and artistic; sincere 


'artist’s success. 


sentiment, broad in style and praisworthy in every 
essential. It wholly deserved the enthusiastic applause’ 
that rewarded it, and the three vigorous recalls sy 
which the audience testifled their appreciation of te 
At the next concert will be give): 


. . . . . i iy ) p 
imaginable ease and vigor, and at its close Rubin- | Overture, “Francesca da Rimini,” by Arthur Foet® 


stein rose from his seat and grasped the hand of 
his companion with a heartiness that gave delight- 
ful proof of the artist’s appreciation of such an 
lustance of consummate © ability. 


4 
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What a/| 


(first time} ; concerto for plano‘orte, by Tschaikows! 
and Symphony, D minor, Volkmann. ‘he soloist W 
be Mme. Helen Hopekirk. 
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ts Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
‘The twelfth concert of the tenth season, last , 
Saturday evening, drew a full Music Hall, with _ 
many eager listeners standing from beginning 
to end of the following brilliant programme: 


Mendelssohn—Symphony (“Italian’’) in A. 
Wieniawski— Violin Concerto in D minor, OP 22. 
Mackenzie—Ballade for Orchestra, ‘‘La Belle Dame 


sans Merci.” 
Berlioz—Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini.” Op. 23. Mr. 
T. Adamowski, solo violin. 


The real bloom and beauty of the concert, one 
of the consummate flowers of art and music, ° 
came in the opening number, Mendelssohn’s 
gay, delightful symphony which he composed | 
in Italy and which has as distinct a character- | 
istic local atmosphere and coloring as his 
“Scotch Symphony.” Itisso fresh and full of 
lifeand joy and poesy! Those were happy 
days with him when he was living himself into 
touch with Rome and Naples. How heartily 
and deeply he felt the charm of it he has told 
in his letters; but he could only tellit satisfac- 
torily, and withan eloquence that must long 
vibrate, in asymphony like this. We cannot 
quarrel with the very rapid tempo at which 
Mr. Nikisch took the opening Allegro vivace 
and the Saltarellio (as well as Taran- 
tella) of the Finale. The quick  sensa- 
tion of the Italian sky and atmosphere 
and scenery and life justifies, demands, 
a quicker pulse than we are used to (except in 
fever) in our more northern home. Mendelssohn 
himself is said to have sometimes astonished 
his audience by an accelerated tempo according 
to the mood he happened to be in. Anyhow, on 
this occasion, the fast time was not at the ex- 
pense of clear, appreciable outline. One seon 
felt at home in the movement, enjoying, realiz- 
ing every phrase and note, 

Thirty years ago, in our days of small things 
athomein the way of orchestra, it was our 
privilege to hear this very symphony atthe 
Gewandhaus in Leipzig—our first symphony ‘in 
Europe. We never can forget the enlivening, 
quickening sense and feeling with which we. 
heard the violins running so crisply and so_ 
delicately through the rapid figures of the first | 
movement. Now we get the same sensation | 
here, with even finer sounds from flutes and 
reeds and horns. , 

The Andante con moto, withits steady, soft 
Staccato tread of the deep basses to the end, its 
half hushed religious! melody, its exquisite dis- 
course of now anoboe, now a tlute and nowa 
clarinet, its low tone of color as of a cathedral 
while the evening twilight comes creeping on 
apace, and then the gradual diminuwendo with 
which the music sinks to silence, was most 
beautifully rendered, and followed by the audi- 
ence in deepest silence. 

The Minuet (or Scherzo), marked con moto 
moderato, wastaken moderately enough and 
played with consummate grace and finish. The 
motive for the two horns in the Trio charmed | 
by. the euphony and smoothness and 
the hearty warmth with which it was 
Sung as it were. The Saltarello, with 
the little hitch in the rhythmical divi- 
sion of each measure, which distinguishes | 
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tol 
ntetexd, one of the most artistic violinists 


who ever visited this country (that was in 1872. 
with Rubinstein), was born in Russian Poland; 
while yet a boy, in 1846, he carried off the first 
violin prize at the Conservatoire in Paris; in 


’ 


| 


1875 he supplied the place of Vieuxtemps at . 
Brussels; he died in extreme poverty (!) at.) 


Moscow, March 381. 


1880. He was not a 


mere Paganini show player. While here he — 


proved his mastery in works like Men- 


delssonn’s Concerto, Bach’s Chaconne, and - 


the first movement of the great Con- 
certo of Beethoven. There was great deli- 
cacy, grace and sweetness in his playing. He 
played here neither of his two concertos, of 
which the last, dedicated to Sarasate, was the 
one played on Saturday by his young country- 
man, Adamowski. The composition contains 
interesting matter artistically wrought. Adam- 
owski played it with more verve, more freedom 
and artistic finish, perhaps, than he had yet 
exhibited in many fine performances. Es- 
pecially was his rendering of the middle move- 


ment, the Romance, a slow cantabile, remarka- 
bly perfect in intonation, phrasing, light and | 
The gypsy © 


shade and musical, poetic feeling. 


Allegro (alla Zingara), with which thi'concerto , 


ends, was played with a fine fire and a’cent, 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, born in Edinburgh in 
1847, now principal of'the Royal Academy in 


London, stands, in the opinion ol many, at the | 


head of the younger schoo! of English com- 
posers, including Villiers Stanford, Cowen and 
Parry. His degree is from the University of St, 
Andrews. He has produced an oratorio, a ean- 
tata and two operas; no symphonies, but many 
orchestral pieces in smaller form, 
his gift as a composer amounts to genius. Pos- 
sibly we should have thought so too if, before 


listening to his “Ballad,” we had taken the ° 
precaution to look into the “Historical and — 
Descriptive Notes’ prepared by Mr, Wilson, ° 
and had there read the poem of Keats, “La | 


Some think 


Belle Dame sans Merci” (the merciless beauty), | 


ou which the music is founded. 
can only recall now a passage of the “Erl. 
King” and “Lenora” order, 
stand for the tramp of the 
steed” on which 
to the “elfin grot.”’ We can” conceive 

too, how the impressive opening phrase for the 
cello might be identified with the first line of 
Keats—"Oh, what can ail thee, knight at arms?” 
—and be recognized as a leading motive 
throughout the poem and the music, and final- 
ly as giving the answer, “And this is why 
I sojourn here.” But hearing the music with 
no clew to its meaning except the title, we 
found it strong and interesting simply as music, 


rT pacing 


As it was, we | 


| 


lady and knight ride 


not gauging it by any “programme.” It sound. , 


ed clear, consistent, well motived, well com- 
posed and instrumented; only too long drawn 
out, although we are told there were some cuts 
in the performance. We have heard few recent 


English compositions,which seemed to et hi 
Mo | | 


musical, so fresh, and having such soun 
nel. / 





timentality as is seen in his ‘Songs without 
Words,’’ and his mannerisms are exhibitions of 
weakness rather than of repulsive strength or 

crude originality. Nor was his influence, which 

"| was far beyond his deserts, always for the best. 

i, we | Too many an English composer has been ruined 
ary | by admiration for the man who was a friend at 
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vague, confused, wilful, much of it like 
nd and fury signifying nothing,” -astonish- 

k 6 tLMeS. UW ic oe Ayes 1 to imagination 
t is bril nt and it was brilliantly and 


ros eek our ur orch : estra will be visiting sis. 
ties, reaping new laurels, The next home 
will be on Saturday evening, Jan. 24, 


a ie e played anew overture by Arthur 


ret 
U rere 
: | 


behind other German cities from a musical 


% hada . Standpoint on account of the shade of Mendels- 
moos; | 8ohn, invoked with incantations and superstitious 
‘as | #we that he may pronounce upon the merits of a 


young composer. Many a musician will recog- 


} nize three stages in his judgment of Mendels- 


sohn. At first he is charmed, deligtted with his 
sweetness and symmetry. This sweetness then 
cloys, and to the symmetry which grows monot- 
onous he prefers fora time the breaking away 
from conventional rules seen in the modern radical 
school. But after he has worshipped for a time 
at the shrine of these strange gods, he returns to’ 


his earlier love and with sober judgment recog- | 
} nizes the great merits of the composer of ‘*Fin-— 


gal’s Cave’’ and the “Italian” symphony. He: 
will throw overboard most of his music written 


for the pianoforte; he can spare the songs and 


-even the oratorios; but he will cling to the over- 


} tures, to the *‘Italian” and ‘‘Scotch’’ symphonies 
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How TR VIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The program of the twelfth symphony concert 
which took place last Saturday evening at Music 
Hall was interesting and well arranged. The 
symphony was in its proper place; the two 
numbers which followed were exceedingly well 
played, and the Berlioz overture brought bril- 
liantly the close. The selections were as fol- 
lows: 

Symphony in A (Italian)...............Mendelssohn 
Concerto for violin in D minor -+eee- Wieniawski 
Mr. Adamowski. 

Ballade for orchestra, 
| ‘‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’’....... Mackenzie 

Overture, ‘Benvenuto Cellini’’..........++- -- Berlioz 

ae & * + * 


It is true that we heard the Italian symphony 
last winter, and it is also true that we are con- 
stantly dosed with Mendelssohn; but however 
much we are inclined to rebel, like children who 
cry out against the mixture of sulphur and 
molasses administered at stated intervals, it is a 
question whether the dose is not most advan- 


re Tastee SS 
Jan you believeit, friends? J.S.D. 


tageous to the musical body. Certainly after 


the program-music of Liszt and Raff which was — the second act and known as ‘The Roman Car- 


heard lately, the Italian symphony seemed 


more beautiful and more exquisitely propor- 
tioned than ever. Mendelssohn has suffered 


and to the **‘Walpurgis Night.” And to the 
young composer the study of Mendelssohn’s 
scores is more to be commended than attempts 
to follow feebly in the footsteps of men who were 
— by force of genius and not from simply 

isregarding the rules of form and the traditions 
of the elders. 

ae A 

It has been said above that too many of the 
Englishmen have slavishly imitated Mendel- 
ssohn. This reproach cannot be brought against 
Mr. Mackenzie, who is, however, an eclectic and 
is devoid of strong individuality. He is aserious 
musician without a strongly developed sense of 
melody, who by industry has succeeded in writ- 
ing works which are to his credit. This Ballade | 
which illustrates musically the well-known poem | 
of Keats is a good example of his style, although 
in imagination and poesy it falls far short of the 
poem itself. Viewed as a piece of music without 
a title it is interesting, exceedingly well 
written and ingeniously scored. 

* & * * ie 

Hector Berlioz wrote two overtures for his 
opera ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,” which, produced in 
1838 at the Grand Opera in Paris, failed, although 
the chief parts were sung by Duprez, Dorus-Gras 
and Stoltz. The second overture, played before 


nival,” is musically the better and the more 
effective. Yet the overture played last Saturday 


ig a brilliant and most impressive work. ‘This, 


severely both from absurd praise and unbounded | as well as the orchestral numbers, was finely 


abuse. After all has been said for and against 
him there must remain certain facts which will 
be admitted by all fair-minded men: that he 
was a master of form, that he had a gift of 
melody, that be had a keen sense of the value of 
legitimate contrasts in instrumentation, and an 
almost unerring appreciation of the value and 
characteristics of each instrument. He had, it 
is true, many grievous faults both as man and 
musician. As a man, in spite of the panegyrics 
of slavish admirers and imitators, he was prud- 
ish, priggish, a back-biter, envious, and often 
exceedingly disingenuous. These unpleasant 
traits are revealed nut by the discoveries of his 
enemies, but by bisown letters and his own ac- 
tions. The letters published by Felix Moscheles 
are proof enough; his silence concerning the 
works of his friend Schumann brings additional 
testimony. Musically be erred in inawkish sen- 


| played by the orchestra. Throughout the con- 
cert there was a marked attention shown to the 


| 


- dynamic marks of the composers, an absence of 


exaggeration, a musical spirit which was 4 
forcible contrast to the apparent indifference and 
carelessness unfortunately seen in too many con- 
certs of this season. 

. * «* * 

Mr. Adamowski played the solo part of 
Wieniawski’s delightful concerto. He gave it an 
admirable performance. He piayed with great 
care for tone and phrasing yet with the true 
abandon of the virtuoso. The inherent difficul- 
ties of the composition were easily overcome. 
His sentiment was genuine. In short it was 
striking exhibition of Mr. Adamowski’s artistic 
growth. He was thrice recalled, a flattering 
tribute which he well deserved. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1890-91. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AIL. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24TH, AT 8, P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 


A. FOOTE. SYMPHONIC PROLOGUE. ‘Francesca da Rimini.’ 


op. 24, (First time. ) 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. CONCERTO for PIAno, in B flat minor, No. 1, 
op. 23. 

Allegro non troppo e molto moderato.— 

Allegro con spirito,— 

Andantino semplice.— 

Allegro con fuoco. 


VOLKMANN. SYMPHONY No. 1, in D minor. 


Allegro.—Andante.—Scherzo.—Finale. 


SOLOIST: 


MME. HELEN HOPEKIRK. 


The Piano used isa Knabe. 
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crude originality. Nor was his influence, which 
was far beyond his deserts, always for the best. 
Too many an English composer has been ruined 


‘end the stormy life of Benvenuto Cellini. we | 
can wellimagine. It has striking momentary | by admiration for the man who was a friend at 
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numbers which followed were exceedingly well Englishmen have slavishly imitated Mendel- 
played, and the Berlioz overture brought bril- ssohn. This reproach cannot be brought against 
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last winter, and it 1s also true that we are con- written and ingeniously scored. | | 
stantly dosed with Mendelssohn; but however a ee 
much we are inclined to rebel, like children who 
cry out against the mixture of sulphur and 
molasses administered at stated intervals, it is a 
question whether the dose is not most advan- 
tageous to the musical body. Certainly after 
the program-music of Liszt and Raff which was 
heard lately, the Italian symphony seemed 
more beautiful and more exquisitely propor- 
tioned than ever. Mendelssohn has suffered 
severely both from absurd praise and unbounded 
abuse. After all has been said for and against 
him there must remain certain facts which will 
be admitted by all fair-minded men: that he 
was a master of form, that he had a gift of 
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Allegro non tropyp 
Allegr »CONn spirito 
Hector Berlioz wrote two overtures for his | re olga cial 
opera ‘Benvenuto Cellini,” which, produced in ) apes 
1838 at the Grand Operain Paris, failed, although 
the chief parts were sung by Duprez, Dorus-Gras 
and Stoltz. The second overture, played before 
the second act and known as ‘The Roman Car- 
nival,” is musically the better and the more 
effective. Yet the overture played last Saturday 
is a brilliant and most impressive work. This, 
as well as the orchestral numbers, was finely 
played by the orchestra. Throughout the con- 
cert there was a marked attention shown to the 
dynamic marks of the composers, an- absence Oo! 
exaggeration, a musical spirit which was 4 


Allegro con fuoco 





THE SYMPH ONIES.. ‘on 


THIRTEENTH CONCERT. 

At the Symphony concert Saturday evening, 
Jan. 24, there were three works performed as 
follows: 

Arthur Foote 
S mphonic Prologue 
rancesca da Rimini.”’ 
Tschaicowski 
Concerto op. 23 No. 1. 
Volkmann 
Symphony in D minor, No. 1. 

The concert had asits most brilliant and ex- 
ceptional attraction a soloist of world-wide rep- 
utation. Five years ago Mme. Helen Hope- 
kirk won the very heart of our critical Boston 
public as seldom an artist has done. She was 
then a refined and cultivated artist, and while 
her virtuosal acquirements were not then so 
very conspicuous, yet she by no means lacked 
virtuosity ; and to the extent that she possessed 
it she was exceptionally refined in her use of it. 
She neverthelegs had certain few mannerisms 
of style, and was inclined to be subjective in 
her treatment of the composers whose works 
she interpreted. She was at her best perhaps 
with Mendelssohn and Chopin, while with 
Beethoven she was a trifle too young in artistic 
experience not to let her frank and heartfelt 
individuality too frequently assert itself at the 
expense of the higher and well-known quali-— 
| ties that are so justly demanded for Beethoven. 
Now the initial impression of her performance 
Saturday evening was that Mme. Hopekirk has 
temperamentally made a splendid advance 
since she was last heard here, and without los- 
ing one whit of her intrinsic and always to be 
desired charm. No legs splendidly has she 
gained in point of technique; while intellectual- 
ly considered her progress can best be described 
as simply triumphant. 

Such were the most prominent suggestions of 
her performance of the Tschaicowski concerto. 
Of the work itself it can truly be said that it | 
Submits the various qualities of a great artist 
toa many-sided and appalling test. 
questionably the more interesting of the two 
Tschaicowski concertos that have been heard 


here. Itisfar more melodious, in a very high ; 


| 
| 


It is un- | 


sense of the term, than the concerto in B flat 


major. 
mistakably sympathetic with the so-called 
higher development school; and from this 
Standpoint it is a gorgeous masterpiece. 
It is far from being confined, however, 
to artificial interests of a merely techni- 


with which it is imbued, it notably requires the | 


True, the treatment throughout is un- | 
|| that could be desired for an artist. 


‘and with which she constantly charmed 


. Gree hearers; while the great artist so clearly 
| set forth the architectural design of the work 
| that its manifold beauties could but have been 


transparent at a single hearing. Her strength 
of touch was marvelous, yet her fortes were ex- 
ceptionally well-considered, resonant and mus- 
_ ical, while as for her pianos and pianissimos, 
they in turn had acarrying power that was no 


less far-reaching and voice-like than charming- 


ly sympathetic. The roulades of the perform- 
ance were one and all remarkably clear, even, 
limpid and brilliant; the octave playing was as 
| crisp, sure and awe-exciting as it was genuine; 
and, in brief, each and every feature of the per- 
formance was so flawlessly meritorious that at 
its close no doubts whatsoever could be enter- 
tained of Mme. Helen Hopekirk’s right of dom- 
icile in the foremost rank of the world’s ablest 
pianists. The pianist was applauded and re- 
called with intense enthusiasm at the conclu- 
sion of her performance, and none were more 
hearty in bestowing their plaudits than some 
of the most fastidious musicians and amateurs 
in the audience. 

Mr. Foote’s overture, an uncommonly dram- 
atic work,is delightfully scored and fully as 
true in its relation to its chosen subject as it is 
replete with almost every other evidence of the 
4 composer’s mastery. The playing of the or- 
chestra throughout the concert was exception- 
ally brilliant, but at its best perhaps in the able 
treatment that Volkmann’s symphony re- 
1 ceived, 
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THE THIRTEENTH SYMPHONY. 


Chief Features of Last Evening’s Concert 
in Music Hall. 


Stated in brief, the leading features of the 
Symphony concert last evening were asym- 
phonic prologue, “Francesca da Rimini,” by 
Arthur Foote, and the Tschaikowsky concerto 
for piano, in B flat minor, played by Mme, 
Hopekirk. 
will be noticed at length in our next issue. 

Suftice it to say that Mme. 
has superbly broadened since 
was last here; true she never 


years of artistic experience have liberally en- 
dowed her with the highest musical qualities 
She is more 


| than ever one of the most brilliant and artistic 


deserved. 
cal display, but with all the (peculiar difficulty | 


| Scholarly musician’s temperament for its effec- 


tive performance. 


Mme. Hopekirk’s temperament did not fail to | 


hold in check a royal and impassive mastery | 
of the keyboard such as one seldom experi- 


| 


| 


Mr. Foote’s “Symphonic Prologue” is his 
ablest work thus far, and this and other feat- 
ures of the concert will be duly noticed next 
week. 


The artistic details of the concert | 


Hopekirk | 

she | 
lacked | 
breadth, but it is equally true that several 


-_— ee ree 


| pianists of the day, and her success last even- | 
ing was no less emphatic and brilliant than 
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 gppirteenth Symphony Concert. 


ee : 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk was the soloist 
‘at last week’s Symphony concert, and 


heartily welcome was the reappearance in 
Boston of this eminent pianist. The de- 
lightful recitals she gave here a few 


‘years ago are remembered with exceeding 
ple e so it was not surprising that she 
Bhould, receive an unusually demonstrative 
‘meeting from Friday afternoon’s rehearsal 
audience. ‘Tschaikowsky’s concerto for 
piano, No. 1, in B flat, has been performed 
‘at these concerts several times_ in 
‘seasons past, and as played by Mme, Hope- 
kirk was gladly heard again. This scholarly 
‘composition, especially its brilliant closing 
“movement, was superbly interpreted, and 
thoroughly deseryed the enthusiastic ap- 
-plause which followed. Mme. Hopekirk 
“was three times recalled. The place 
of honor on the programme was 
given Mr. Arthur Foote’s latest work, 
| phonic prod ue entitled “Francesca 
da Rimini.” The local popularity of Mr. 
Foote naturally awakened a great deal of 
‘Imterest in the production of this writing, 
‘and very cordial was the welcome given 
hin when he appeared to direct the or. 
chestra. It can certainly be said that 
the prologue made a most favorable 
impression. itis the most pretentious work 
that he has yet given to the public, and will 
no doubt rank among his best successes. 
YVolkmann’s symphony No, 1 in D minor 
was the fiual, and not particularly welcome, 
offering, It is diftieult to understand why 
Nikisch should choose to give 
another performance of this symphony 
when so many notable works have yet to be 
heard. There will be no soloist at the next 


ay! 


? 
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“concert. The programme will include two | 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The thirteenth concert of the season at the 
Music Hall Saturday evening, Jan, 24, had the 
usual large attendance and offered the follow- 
ing programme: 

Arihur Foote—Op. 24. Symphonic Prologue, ‘‘Fran- 
cesca da Rimini.” (First time), 
Tschaikowsky—Op. 23. Concerto for Piano, in B-flat 

minor, No. 1. 

Volkmann—Symphony No. 1, in D minor. 
Pianist, Mme. Helen Hopekirk. 

Mr. Arthur Foote has made a notable stride 
in advance of all his earlier orchestral composi- 
tion, Taking for poetic theme the immortal 
episode of Dante, the pathetic story of 
Francesca and the sad fate of the lovers, blown 
about by winds forever, and: finding no grief so 
great as the recollection of the happy time in 
the midst of present everlasting misery, the 
musician could only deal with it in sober seri- 
ousness, In sombre colors, in tones of deep 
feeling, in fleeting, vivid contrasts of misery 
and bliss, of supreme felicity and peace recalled 
in helpless restlessness and Ropelessness of pas- 
sion, and laid out broadly ona large scale, in 
one rich blended and yet strongly contrast- 
ed picture, he has conceived it. And the 
work leaves a sense of unity and depth 
and power. We cannot think that such 
a technical exposition or enumeration of 
points, as the composer amiably consent- 
ed to furnish for the “Bulletin,” like a 
dry, unintelligible table of contents, helped the 
listener or the reader one bit, or made him any 
more at home in the music than he would have 
been through his own direct, unaided hearing. 
The music is the thing; and the way to get 
it is to listen. 

Mr. Foote’s work, allowing for a few slight 
occasional obscurities, is on the whole clear and 
well put together. It has good themes and mo- 
tives, and:episodes of real charm, like the trum- 
pet passage near the middle. So, too, the flute 
solo; and, before that, the second theme, which 
one could easily associate with the two lovers. 
Strong warning sentences, recitative-like, 
from trombones and basses arouse at times 
a tragical presentiment—foreshadowings of 
fate. And the catastrophe arrives all too soon. 
But we think Mr. Foote must be credited with 


~ BWBR. “a0! ie «Old 
;concerto, op. 44, in G; nor did that 
leave any better impression on our mind. This- 


which Mme. Hopekirk played is sonorous, 


broadly laid out, brilliant, opening with the 
(relative major of its key, D-flat major. It con- 


Sists very largely, in the first movement (Allegro. 
con spirito after avery moderate allegro, an 


‘introduction in D-flat), of great chords vigor- 


ously planted, now at the top, now at the bot-— 
tom of the keyboard, of rapid bold arpeggios, 
and feats of bravura sprinkled in wherever the 


' 


composer seems to be at a loss what to do next » 


‘In his ideal musical development. The | 


movement is very long, very wild, au- | 


‘dacious, very Russian. It is carrying the | 


gates of heaven by storm. That there are bits 
of delicacy we will not deny. Butit does not 
take so very long to reach the point where the 
hearer is satisfied that he has heard all the 
bravura, all the virtuosity, that he will ever 
care to hear again. What he wants is the 
abiding substance, the pure gold of musical, 
ideal, pregnant thought, the thing in which the 


inspiration lies. Ilow differently you feel after 
| @ concerto, as much so as after a symphony, of 


Beethoven! 

In the short middle movement, to be sure, 
Andante semplice in D flat, there is a delicate 
and charming melody which  someliow 
sounded to our, ears somewhat strangely 
harmonized among the flutes and high reed in. 
Struments. The fiery Finale (Allegro con fue- 
co)had more of the Russian folksong flayor 
than any other part, It storms itself through 
relentlessly with a wild Cossack sort of vigor, 
growing monotonous before it is done. Mme_ 
Hopekirk’s execution was singularly elear, 
evenly sustained, with a strength and self-pos- | 
Session alinost masculine. It may be an idio- 
syncracy of our own, alack of some essential 
gift or quality, pertaining to our own subjective 
individuality; but we have often found 
that in a year or two after hearing a 
composition of this kind, played by however 


great a virtuoso, we forget whether we ever 
heard it at all before, and it is a considerable 


time before we begin to recognize it when it 
presents itself again. It is like an experience 
which many, if not all, have at times, no doubt, 


rahms’ in C minor, No.1. The noyelty | 
andel’s concerto grosso in D for | 


String orchestra. | cf 


eer nnoniee, Schumann’s in B fiat, No. 1, | 
3 : with certain persons whom they never can re- 


ar pn his attention mainly to the inner his- member. Hereis a problem for our prying psy- 
sal bes a yee nel susie to vee | chical professors! We dare say, if this Russian 
mame re Soullul and poetic part of 1t, | eoncerto should again turn up inour Music Hall 

aber than of the literal penalty, the grim - 9 fay years hence, we should again have lost all 


°. See SS Saas 


eee a 


Dantesque Inferno vision of the pair whirled 
round in endless circle by the wind. The in- 
strumentation of the Prologue is very clever, 
picturesque, expressive, with fine episodes and 
contrasts oftone-color. Mr. Foote conducted 
the performance of his own work with self- 
Possession and with tact. It was received with 
warm applause. 

Mme. Hopekirk showed herself a pianist 
thoroughly equipped, at all events for the ren- 
dering of a concerto so abounding in bravura 
and so bold and difticult as this earlier one by 
the Russian with the long name. That the com- 
position in itself. considered as music, as a work 


memory or impression of it, altbough we heard 
Von Biilow play it, and were aware of 
the little sensational history it gave rise 
to here in Boston when the great pianist 
suddenly changed his orchestral conductor. 
But we will risk the chance of any such experi- 
ence or lapse of memory with Beethoven. He 
plants something in the mind, in the imagina- 
tion, in the heart, which lives and germinates, 
enriching one’s whole inner world. 
The symphony in D minor, the earliest of the — 

two by Volkmann, has been heard here before, 
Volkmann studied in Leipzig, where he was very 


' . much under the infiuence of Schumann. The 
alive with musical ideas, was ever worth all the ‘ later years of his life were spent in Pesth, where 
» ag art and laborious practice which Von he contracted something of a Hungarian local 

low and others have expended on it, always | color in his compositions. The first movement. 
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ure of Beethoven; but how inferior, 


oe 
, 
, 
if 
. 





‘the long opening note with a motivein short 
tes full of beautyandof meaning. Volkmann 
fo 8 it with a phrase in hard, repulsive tones, 
Teceurring again and again, cold and startling, 
not enlisting sympathy, although the second 
subject has more warmth, but the whole pro- 
tracted till the vital fire is spent. Still a 
certain Cherubini-like power and style have 
‘Deen fairly ascribed to it. There is no 
little beauty in the Andante, The Scherzo has 
the overbalance of weight in the 7vio0, which is 
the most serious and important part, having 
the most to say. ‘The finale, and indeed the 
whole symphony, was not lacking in ideal | 
interest, although the reyiving spell of genius | 
failed us after the elaborate bravura of the 
Russian Concerto. Of the orchestral perform- 
ance in all three works it is impossible to com- 
plain, 

The next concert, Jan. 31, offers two large 
Symphonies, Schumann’s in B flat to begin | 
with, and Brahms’s in C minorattheend. A | 
Concerto Grosso for string orchestra in D, by 
Handel, forms a novelty in the middle. 


' 


; 
| 


J.5. D. 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday — 
Mme. Hopekirk as Soloist- | 

The American composer received recog- | 
nition in the programme of Saturday in | 
the person of Mr. Arthur Foote, and | 
through his symphonic prologue ‘‘Fran- 
ecesca da Rimini.’”? The work was both a 
success and a disappointment, the former 
as regards the clear statement of themes, 
the good orchestration and the technical 
knowledge displayed; a dissappointment 
in the calmness which was at times evi- 
‘dent where all should have been passion 
and fire, yet this was only gecasionally 
evident, and as a whole this symphonic 





ee 





> 7 66 i ee , 
prologue may be ranked with the ‘In the | many to compass a thorough “first move- 


ountains’’ everture, which has hitherto 
been the composer’s best work, 
and after all the very. bal- 
ance and poise which ssems 
a defect in this instance, is in the main a 
virtue which one might wish to many of 
our native composers. Possibly the fact 
that Liszt has given some of this erotic 
style “to his tone-picturing of the same 
heroine, made the respectability of such a 
'“back-bay’’ Francesca seem more pro- 
-mounced tkan it otherwise weuld have 
‘been; in any case the orchestration and 
| the musicianly character of the themes 
and their presentation calls for admaira- 
tion, and Mr. Foote’s work may be held up 
as a model to those native composers who 


begin by being young Wagners, and end 










by asphyxiating in a slough of formless- 
‘mess. The composer was recalled with 
‘evident enthusiasm after the excellent per- 
‘foriuance and conducting of his work, 

The reappearance of Madame Helen 





jopekirk, after years ‘of absence, was an | 










PW see ptvidetering 
gained in breadth 
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and power since she left us, and has a cer- | 


} 


| 


tain masculinity of expression which is _ 


very effective. There is, however, a de- 
gree of phlegm in her conquering of tech- 


| 


nical difficulties which might easily be | 


mistaken for indifference. To me it re-| 


| 


calls the intellectuality and perfect im- | 


perturbility of her great teacher, Louis 
Maas, who often used to perform the most 
difficult works with a display of 
gleichgiltigkeit whieh he was far from feel- 
ing. In the ‘I'schaikowski_ concerto 
the piano is more than once pitted 
against the whole orchestra, and itis not 
every pianist who could have achieved 
clearness under the circumstances as Mme. 
Hopekirk did. She is more than a mere 
piano player, she is a musician, and the 
development of the first movement became 
very lucid because of the manner of its 
performance, while the briiliancy of the 


finale proved that all the fortissimo work 


had not used up the reserve force of the 
pianist. It was perhaps just this sense of 
a reservation of power, a feoling of surety 
pervading the entire performanee, whicla 


' made the chief charm of the artist’s work, 


and at the close a triple recall and floral 
tributes showed that the pablic as well as 
personal friends were delighted. 
Volkmann’s D minor sympheny ended 
the programme, It received probably the 
finest reading it has ever hud here, and 
the climaxes were splendidly worked up. 
Volkmann shows a trace of the infivence 


of Schumann in the style and contrasts of | 
his themes, but is more exact in torm than | 


the latter. His development of figures is — 


ingenious enough, but carried to toe great 
a tength, The omnipresent figure of the 
first movement, for example, is not quite 
like a seed growing into fruit, as is the 
case with so many of Beethoven’s figures, 


A 


but merely a successien of skilful reitera- | 
tions at the end of which one may ask— 
cui bono? But after all it was not given to 


ment’? andin the remaining thres tha 
composer makes ample amends. Among 


the many points of fine execution In 


the 


performance may be mentionsd the horn 
playing of the second movement (how ox~ 
pressive that stationary horn tone is 
against the shifting Larm onies!) the clari- 
net work, the guaint eighth-symphony- 
like figures on bassoon in the last move- 
ment and the ensemble of the entire finale. 
Next week comes an innovation, two full- 
fledged symphonies of the modern schoo! 
on a single programme! Mr, Nikisen must 


be in an educational mood. . 
Louis C, ELson. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


rehearsals and is in the habit of buying an 
sion ticket on Thursday afternoons, thus a\ 
_ the crowd at the box office Fridays, was 
| to obtain one this week, every admission 
| been sold before Thursday noon. 


. . : hon 7 
A musieal student who attends the Sympiet. 
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| part of the ‘schaikowsky concerto, has 
- | @ remarkable individuality. She seems to 
belong to no particular school of playing; 
she recalis no other distinguished pianist, She 
escapes Classification. While her mechanism 
is admirable (take for example her superb 
; octaves), certain of her methods (as the stiff. 
ness shown in the striking of chords) would be 
open to criticism, did she notin spite of these 
methods gain the desired results. Sheover- 
came the greattechnical difficulties with ease, 
and she gave a broadiy conceived and care. | 
| 


- 


THE SYM 


Symphonic Prolggue, “Francesca da Rimini,” 

Op. 24. - (Firattime:).........6ecce cece Ae FOOtE 
Concerto for piano in B flat minor, No 1...., 
SymphonyaWe, isin D minor. 22222: Pe Velen, 

Mr. Foote calls his new work a “Symphonic 

Prologue.” It is practically a concert over- 
tare. Lhe explanatory sketch prepared by 
him for the programme book is simply an ex- 
position of its musical contents. The second 
| theme is said to be the theme of the two 
lovers; and with this exception the sketch is 4 


| free from any attempt to give the h ‘rati 

das increta’ thee Naueautnor? 2 bps a4 \ re egangpe E yasiounds, but with the excep- 
ures, ltisas modest and straightforward as . beatty liesin the crchemrs kak aoe r ; pe 
me phn ep a | pianolorte. the music is aimed at the het ie | | | 

& who passes judgment upon a serious, un- } Stead of the midriff. And yet it is most worthy | 

published musical work after hearing it once | Ol tesvect. How nobly inspired is the melody : | 

Ca Z1ve Only impressions which future hear- || Re net or Brg eiisoda” Ge ae | | 
fon aeie repent. reviewer of a book, || second movement; how full of character are | 

1€ : gscan take his time; he |} even the shortest themes: how fiefy the pero- 

can read or look at his leisure. The singer, as | T4U0n! In its time-mocking length, 1s end- , 
wellas the performer upon an instrumeut, ess repetitions, its fantastic digressions, its | 


oa a , mixture of realism and imagination, it 1s like | 
wreee by his own performance the verdict | unto a novel of Dostoievsky. Mrs. Hopekirk | | 


fully tinished performance, If there was an 
abparent absence of sympathy, if there was 
not a direct appeal to the emotions, possibly 
the concerto itself was the cause. It compels 


ee ee 


| 


' 
' 





| 
wiiich must be pronounced, But the ear, | was most enthusiastically applauded at the | | | 
when itis not aided bythe eye and previous } &nd of ber severe task. : : 
study of the composition, 1s a treacherous or- comes a toe Volnmaan Ne hag Sp in 
‘ ; : 4 - ; i { ‘O- 
gan. Itis easily tickled, 1t is easily shocked— | gramme, was unfortunate. It “would ‘have 


for the moment, Unless the impression made 4 been well to have closed with music such as 
alge er tlgies | the music is at once forgot- || 18 Praised by aril em “which softens 
en and the labor of the composer is vai .. | moroseless of temper, dissipates sadness, and 
Ade ivninvenst poser 18 vain. SO 4 produces affability and a sort of gentleman- 
BsCRSIONS, and only first impressions, like joy.” ‘khis symphony of Volkmann 

7 take the place ofa deliberate judgment. | with the exception of the finale, | 
os — s, overture, then, seems to be - 1s & Dowe work. gene openina with its “‘musi¢ | 

athoughtfully considered, coher .- | ot preparation aud of awakening suspense,’ © 
It is Glear" withont bein, Aa ent work. the beautiful andante, so pure jn thought aud 
Se lng ommon, it chaste in expression: the delicious trio, which 
S the attention without recourse to. 18 such a vivid contrast to the crabbed scherzo; 
the tricks of makers. of _ sensational —hereis absolute music, far remoyed trom the 


pro 3; : oo _. § Vaporing and insanity of th é 
birt yin me Opening Is IMPressive; | school. -Its effect would, howeven, haven 
N passages, such as the recitative, doubled, had itappeared upon another pro- 


are very effective. Mr. Foote does fot ape '' gramme. The symphony and the other num- |) 
those‘who have gone before him, though at &rs were finely played by the orchestra, | | 


. “7 » 0 yp pre > " > 2 i 
the close there is a curious and undoubtedly gutendos arenine wey concers 63: ie ba fete | ; 
unpremeditated reminiscence of afew well- ' mann's Symphony in B-flat; Handel’s Con- | | ij 


Known measures of Gounod’s “Faust.” The | certo Grossoin D, for string orchestra (tirst | } 
instrumentation is free from the reproach of ; 4me), and Brahms’ Symphony in C minor. | 
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thiniess or crudity, although it suffers from | PHILIP HALE, | | 
& want of sufficient contrasts, and the treat: The Symphony Concert, = 
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ment of the wood-wind is somewhat monotoe The leading features of the Symphony concert : 
nous, It is an excellent piece of work, and it Saturday evening were the reappearance of 
shows the steady growth of Mr. Foote’s | Mme. Helen Hopekirk and the production of@ 
art. When one examines the musical |symphonic poem by Arthur Foote—the latest. 
ideas themselves mstead of the marshalling | work of Mr. Foote, and its first performance in’ 
and expression of them there is notso much \Boston, The title of the poem was “ Francesca | 
to be said in praise. It should not be forgotten da Rimini,” and the superb interpretation, added | 
that the text isatale of Italian passion and to the scholarly reputation which Mr. Foote 
revenge. The mere recital of the woes of holds in the minds of the musical people of | 
Francesca anti Paolo so moved Dante that, for Boston, made this number one of the most inter- 
pity, he swooned awav as if he had been dying, Jesting of the concert. It was greeted with hearty 
“and fell. even as a dead body falls,” Ifthe applause, and the entire concert was one of the 
composer’s music does not glow with the fire best Mr. Nikisch has given this season. | 
which consumed Madonna Francesca, if it /course, Mme. Hopekirk was gladly welcomed, 
does not echo the hatred of the rude cripple and gave Tschaikowsky'’s Concerto No. lin B 
Gianciotto, it should be remembered that flat, for piano and orchestra, and the brilliancy 
Ambroise Thomas failed in this, and how 0f the closing movement foun p& inte 

Tschaikowsy fared in his orchestral fantasia fairly good rendition of Volkmann’ ‘Symphon: | 
is tous unknown. Mr. Foote directed the per- No. iin D minor. At the next concert t 
formance of his work, and before and after it to be no soloist, and thore wil be. ziven | 
he was loudly applauded. mann’s pa wpneny in B flat Yo. 1 and ; 
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“No. 1 in C minor. 


The Symphony Concerts. : 


Laat alght’s concert by the Boston Symphony Orche:- 
tra, in Music Hall, opened with Mr. Arthur Foote’s most 
recent composition, a Symphonic Prologue, “Francesca 
da Rimini,” op. 24. It 1s the most ambitious, and on the 

whole, the moat striking work for orchestra thaf Mr 


‘Foote bas as yet written. It is conceived on a large: 
scale, almost that of the first movement of a pymphosy, 
‘and is strongly dramatic in character, is im- 
passioned, and the vigor with which it begins is. 
never relaxed until the closing bars. it is richly in- 
gtrumented, and with an adinirable feeling for the qual- 
‘ity and offices of the different instruments. Its ildeas 
‘are perhaps, not as impressive a8 is their treatment, 
‘and do not always come out with all desirable clear- 
ness, Owing possibly to the heaviness of the orchestra- 
tion which is almost persistent. We felt a 
lack of contrasts in the instrumental effects, an 
absence of that varied tone coloring which 1s essential 
‘{n order to avold monotony. But the fire and force of 
| work are unmistakable, and the spirit in which it Is | 
‘conceived end treated carries the lMsetener along with it, 
‘and keeps the attention constantly stimulated. It differs 
{in style from anyth ng thaf we have hitherto had from > 
ita composer, and, taken altogegher marks a stride for-— 
ward in bia art. The work was finely played, Mr. Foote 
conducting with excellent skill, and’ at its close the 
audience broke into a well-merited outburst of ap-! 
lause, recalling the composer with much enthusiasm. | 
Volkmann 8 fine symphony No. 1, inD minor, ended the 
concert. The work is aomething of a compromise be- 
tween the old schoo! and the new, and has many beaull- 
ful and masterly moments; and it may safely be ranked 
high among contemporary sym honies. The opening 
movement is full of strength anc dignity, though a cer- 
| tain stiffoese js imparted to it by a too frequent obsti- 
nate adberence to its somewhat rigid o ening 
figure. The slow maevement Is full of warmth 
and feeling, and {js elichtfin} jn the grace 
and tenderness of its ipstrumeéntation. The 
acherzo has a finely marked rhythmic swing, and its 
trio is exquisitely beautiful. The finale shares the fate. 
destined to so many Anales by modern composere, Its 
interest js impaired by a tiresome monotony, though | 
allie brought to an end brilijant}y and atirringly 
enough. The work was sympathetically read, and was | 
played in the best and most finished style of the orchese | 
tra. The soloist was Mad. Helen Hopekirk, who played 
Tachaikowsky’s concerto for piano, in B-flat minor, 
No. 1, 0p. 23. This artist, whose method bas under- 
gone a great change since she was last heard here, 
acquitted herself with admirable technigal skill. Her 
touch is sure and clear, and she plays with a vigor and 
ion strikingly masculine in character. The exc » 
g work presented no difficulties of which she was noi 
eas!ly toe master. She read the work with keen artistic in- 
tel and her performances were marked by refined 
taste and {Atedectuality. The only fault in the effort was a 
‘certaln detibératlon jyrich imparted the effect of cold- 
ness wo i he atti s cordially received and at the 
eng of the doncertd was réw ried wiih 5 storm of ap- 
plause, Bome handsome ~tribates tn “tke gpape of 
flowers, and fhrée recalls. The programme’ tor the; 
‘next concert is: ‘@chfmani’s Symphony, No. 1;, 
| Brabms’s Symphony, No. }, ii p Concerto Grosso, for 
strings, by Handel. ‘There will be ng‘sploist. 5 » 9% 


—— Mrs. Nikisch, wife ef the leader of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who came over from Germany with 
her husband and their pretty children this autumn, is 
the bright particular musical star in the Boston fasi.ion- 
able set just now. She is, I hear, greatly in demand for 

| musicales, having sung, for the first time, at a brilliant 

one given on New Year’s night by Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Andrew prior to their departure for Washington, when 
her sweet voice and charming personality captivated 
all present. Mrs. Nikisch is a very pretty woman, with 
a youthful face and a fresh color, betokening perfect 
health. She has, unlike most of her countrywomen, a 
peautiful figure, and dressee remarkably well. Those 
women and girls in Boston of the siily, susceptible 
sort, who chase after all musical celebrities, and who 
especially tried to make Nikisch their victim, fully 
understood the canse of their failure when this gracious 
woman appeared, her very presence bringing, 80 an en- 
thusiast tells me, a refreshing sense of refinement, 
delicacy, ard genuine worth.— Jown Topics. 
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The program of the thirteenth symphony con- 


cert given last Saturday evening was made upof' 


a new overture or “Symphonic Prologue” by 
Mr. Foote entitled ‘Francesca da Rimini”; 
Volkmann’s Symphony No.1 in D minor, and 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto for pianoforte in B flat 
minor, No. 1, the pianoforte part of which was 
played by Mrs. Helen Hopekirk. Mr, Foote’s 
prologue is upon the whole a very well written 
work, firmly knit, without padding, and with 
effective episodes. He has evidently considered 
carefully the instrumentation, and the result is 
to his credit, though there might be here and 
there an improvement, particularly in the treat- 
ment of the wood-wind. ‘The performance of 
the prologue was directed by Mr. Foote, and he 
was loudly applauded. 
s * * n = 

Mrs. Hopekirk played the difficult concerto of 
the Russian exceedingly well, so far as accu- 
racy, clearness and strength were concerned. It 
is a gigantic work, an encyclopedia of music 
which treats of everything which is not con- 
nected with sentiment. The opening is superb; 
the episode of the slow movement is charming, 
and the finale is characteristic. There are marks 
of great talent throughout the composition; 
there are a few flashes of absolute genius. If 
Mrs. Hopekirk, in spite of her admirable and 
brilliant performance left the hearer cold, it 
possibly was the fault of the concerto itself. 
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XIV, CONGERY. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31ST, AT 8, P. M. 


SCHUMANN. 


HANDEL. 


BRAHMS. 


PROGRAMME. 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in B flat. 


Andante un poco maestoso, Allegro molto vivace.— 


Larghetto,_Scherzo.._Allegro animato e grazioso. 


CONCERTO GROSSO, No. 5, in D, for STRING 
ORCHESTRA. 


Introduction._Allegro.—Presto.— 
Largo. Allegro. ~Minuet. 


(First time in Boston.) 


SYMPHONY No. 1, 
Un poco sostenuto; Allegro.._Andante sostenuto.— 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso.— 

Adagio piu andante; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 


in C minor, op. 68. 
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THE SYMPHONY... 
Conner 


‘LAST NIGHT’S PERFORMANCE AND 
: OTHER MUSICAL EVENTS. 


“DOROTHY” AT THE GLOBE THEATRE—THE 
KNEIZEL QUARTET—THE MEYN: AND 
OTHER CONCERTS. ° 

Schumann’s first symphony, a concerto for string 
' orchestra, and Brahm’s first symphony present in 
appearance a programme formidable enough to 
'muke the stoutest hearts of the Symphony concert 
_ devotees quake. But this programme of the thir- 
- teenth rehearsal and concert proved far less for- 
_ midable than it looked; for the first number is not 
) heavy, the second fortunately proved to be brief 
‘inlength, and light in character, and the last 
formed a splendid climax to the whole. 


human nature than seemingly has his great suc- 
cessor, Which would have kept him more closely 
in touch with the people; while Brahms, on the 
contrary, to all appearances, has that within him 
that seems to force him steadily, if slowly, in the 
opposite direction. But after all this is mere 
speculation. No one knows what Schumann 
might have done, and no one knows what Brahms 
may yet do. Like Schumann, Brahms 
does not not write for babes. ‘*Haven’t you 


' found out that much in my music,” Schumann 
| writes, in the letter already quoted, “‘that 1 have 


Schumann’s “Spring” symphony, the most de- | 


lightful, if not the most profound of the four, 
shows no signs of age. 
heart of a genius, at the happiest period of his 
life, why should it? The bold, commanding oven- 
ing measures of the introduction, are as suggestive 
sasever ofthe triumph over allthe disheartening 
} obstacles that had beset Schumann from the time 
jhe beganin earnest the study of music. From 


—_— 


Coming straight from the | 


} this point to the end the work never loses its buoy- | 


pancy, spontaneity and charm. The irrepressible 
} jOyousness of the first allegro; the passionate ex- 
/bressiveness of the larghetto; the_stateliness and 
vigor of the scherzo, partaking more ofthe nature 
ofthe minuet than of the jolly, reckless scherzo 
that Beethoven frequently wrote; the light heart- 
edness of the finale,—all testify to the same condi- 
tion of mind that is indicated at the outset. 
Schumann was happy. He had won the battle 
against the crabbed old man, whose whole body 
Was worth less than his would-be son-in-law’s 
liltle finger, and the woman he wanted besides. 
Having had the courage of his fconvictions for so 
longa time what|wonder that he laid bare his heart 
) tothe world, and bade it rejoice with him! 

Mr. Nikisch has always reached a_ high level in 
puis masterly readings of the Schumann sym- 
phonies, and this performance was no exception 
tothe rule. The tempi were appropriate, although 
} “trifle slow, perhaps, the scherzo being played 
} Almost in minuet time. Still, this fault, if it were 
}* fault, gave opportunity for greater breadth and 


} clearness; of energy and fire there was no lack 
} throughout. 

It was very interesting to hear in the same con- 
cert the first symphonies of the greatest writers 
of this form of composition since Beethoven. 
Schumann and Brahms both wrote much before 
giving these works to the world. But when that 
momentous event in their lives took place the 
former was about twenty-six, while the latter was 
forty-nine—eigbth years older than Schumann was 
at his death. If Schumann had lived and had the 
health and experience of Brahms there seems no 
reason for doubt whatever that he would have 
risen to heights that Brahms apparently will never 
attain. For. while being distinctly a man of pro- 
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got other aims than amusing children and 
amateurs ?” 
Brahms’s first symphony is truly a_ noble, 


thrilling work. ow could it have been other- 
wise welcomed by many of the strongest musicians, 
including the great, if sometimes fickle, Hans Von 
Bulow, than as the ‘tenth symphony.” Although 
there are occasional passages in which the com- 
poser’s *“fangularity” of expression are still un- 
welcome to the ear, the work is so full of great 
thoughts and deep emotions, that it will never 
come to be regarded as a mere curiosity, so long 
as men are as they are. Mr. Nikisch has made the 
scores of Brahms 
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his own, as well as those of | 


Schumann, and this fact, and the familiarity of | 
the orchestra with this work, was quite sufficient | 


to insure a magnificent performance. 

The concerto is the second of a dozen that 
Handel ‘‘turned out,”? presumably when be had 
nothing else to do. Three of its seven short move- 
ments are quaintly attractive; the larghetto, the 
minuet, andthe finale. The chief reason for the 
resuscitation of the work, however, lies in its 
educational value. It is a good thing for the pre- 
sent generation to listen to the instrumental 
works of the grandfathers of modern music; and 
occasional performances of similar compositions 
by Bach would prove even more valuable than the 
frequent repetitions of the later classics, to which 
the Symphony audiences have been treated so 
liberally this season. Schumann, ever the 
warm, encouraging friend of talented youth, 
never failed to urge upon such as came to him for 
advice a constant study of the works of the old 
masters. Io an exceedingly interesting and un- 
usual letter (from the new collection recently pul- 
lished) to a young man who had presumed to ad- 
vise him to **give up romanticism, and always to 
write clearly, and so that all could understand 
him,” he replied: ‘‘And don’t my compositions, 
especially the greater ones, bear traces here and 
there of my being more or less acquainted with 
the great masters? I can always go for advice to 
them, and have ever done so,—to simple Gluck, to 
the more intricate Handel, and to the most intri- 
cate of all—Bach. Only study the last-named 
thoroughly, and the most complicated of my 
works will seem simple to you.” So wrote the 
earnest. sensitive Schumann. He could not bear 
to be misunderstood, even by a block-head, without 
trying to set himself aright. The concerto was well 
played in quite the style of its time, when such 
dynamic effects as crescendo and diminuendo were 


| unknown, and piano and forte alone prevailed ; and 


———_ 


the movements just mentioned were applauded 
with much evident sincerity. 


rr 


—— Mr. Gericke expected to become conductor of the 


me! 
| taken from her! 
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New York and Brooklyn Philharmonic societies? Dear 
| Is Boston’s last remaining bit of prestige to be 
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| gress, he had a heart more overflowing with | 
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‘Dvorak’s Stabat Mater by the 

Handel and Haydn Society. 


! 
; ¥ 


A Varied List of Attractions 
for the Week. 


; Dvorak’s **Stabat Mater’’—Fritz 
Giese’s Concert—The Operatic Festi- 
val Matinee—Rummel, Hovekirk, 
Pachmann, Scharwenka and Baer- 

| mann all Play This Week—Notes. 

The programme put forward last evening 

| The programme of the fourteenth Sym- | by Mr. Nikisehn for the 14th of the season’s 
phony concert was: a 

humann. Symphony No. 1, in at. 
Pandol Concerto Grosso, No, 5,in D, for 

t string orchestra. 

Introduction—Allegro—Presto— 

Largo, Allegro—Minuet. 

(First time in_ Boston.) 
‘Brahms. Symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
Op. 68. | 
- The Handel piece is one of a set of 12, 
for two solo violins, solo ’cello and 
' string orchestra, which the composer ot 
“The Messiah” wrote in England. This 
particular one was never finished, the 
introductory movement bears no time 
mark and, as will be noticed, a minuet 
ends the work. The ‘‘water mark” of 
Handelian genuis (?) is visible at every 
page of this concerto, which as a whole 
is not strikingly characteristic. It was 

‘played well, the solo portions by Mr. 

Kneisel, Mr. Adamowski and Mr. Hek- 


king. 


Concerts of the Week—Notes 
and Paragraphs—Nuggets. 


_ 
; 


concerts, by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
was not an elaborate one in construction or 
arrangement. It began with a symphony, 
Schumann’s No. 1, in B flat; ended with a 
symphony, Brahms’ No, 1, in C minor; with 
Hlandel’s concerto zrosso No. 5, in D, for 
strings, between. The Schumann symphony, 
bright and tuneful throughout, aud played as 
It was with consummate taste and skill, made 
adelightful beginning for the evening’s con- 


| 
: 


the make-up of the proyramme as a whole. 


tunity to show the value of the string orches- 
tra, for which it is written. 


larity, and shows. in its several movements, 


cert, and its admirable reading by Mr. Ni- | 
AKisch served to put everybody in good humor | 
and in a frame of mind fo look leniently upon | 


The Handel concerto had its first hearing | 
here on this occasion, and gave an oppor | 


The composition | 
is one of the 12 concertos for strings written | 
by Handel when at the neight of his popu | 


the simple forms that caught the fancy of the | 


Mr. Nikisch is repeating works played » London musical public of its day. It is a | 


last year with significant and painful graceful piece of writing, and, with the string 
frequency ; both the symphonies on Sat- | pang at its best, made a most enjoyable work. 
“urday’s programme were heard here last The virtuosity of the string players was very 
season, nor were they’ novelties then. prominently exhibited in each of the move- 
d Brahms’s © ‘minor is such an = were prought out with great beauty by this 
‘of aftistic BS COM accomplished player. Round after round of 
yo eee eB ie oper apvlduse rewaraed Mr, Nikisch at the con- 

clusion of the concerto. ; 

With great consideration Mr. Nikiseh put 
the Brahms symphony last on the list, as all 
layed. who heard its masterly performance had an 

1 to interest opportunity toreflect upon iis characteristics 
atier its conclusion without the interruption 

, : ity ur Or- of other subjects. oe 
ie hi tags wigs a psn ham rrin Next Saturday the soloist will be X»ver 
_Ghestra, the species generally preferring Sate auniat, ra the DroaenmIe 
en i 7 h Scharwenka te pianist, snd the progr: 
an independent introduction, with con-  9C)al Wee Grint Saens’ Symphonic: Pow, 
“sequent financial mortification; but Mr. cr) Jeunesse d’itercule.” Scharwe ka’s con- 
Ss wenka is wiser, and itis he who gerto for piano in B fiat minor, Wagner's 
will play his B-flat minor piano concerto = Walaweben, trom “Siecfried” and Chadwick’s 

for Pao first time here next Saturday symphony No. 2, in biflat. 
night. Scharwenka is one of the most- poets coe 
‘sought piano teachers in Berlin. He is 
“making a tournee of the United States, 
and comes to us after a real success in 
‘New York. At this concert Mr. Chad- 
wick’s B-flat symphony, Saint-Saens’s 
“Youth of Hercules,” and the “Wald- 
weben”’ of Wagner will be the orchestral 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The last evening of January brought the four 


teenth of the twenty-four concerts which Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch knows so well to prepare for us 
and give us. The Music Hall showed but a few 

_ vacant seats. The programme offered three 
names: 


Schumann—Op. 38, Symphony No. 1, in B flat. 


Handel—Concerto Grosso No. 5, in D, for String Or- | 
Largo. 


chestra. Introduction. 
Allegro. Minuet. 


(irst time in Boston.) 

Brahms—Op, 68. Symphony No. 1, in C minor. 

Schumann’s all-alive “Spring” symphony, his 
first full triumph over the troubles that beset 
his path, & briiliant and resistless blaze of 
eenlus on grasping in good earnest the problem 
of musical creation in one of the highest forms, 
made a splendid, an inspiring, opening of the 
concert. Yet we should have liked it better for 
the end. / If there were to be two large sym- 
phonies, Brahms seemed over much for one of 
them; and we could have wished it over be- 
fore Schumann came on. A lighter symphony 
at the beginning, with Schumann at the end, 
we cannot help thinking, would have been en- 
Joyed with greater zest,—except by the Brahms 


Allegro. Presto, 


coterie, who are yet in the minority, \ The first | 


> 


phrase (horns and trumpets) of the B-flat sym- | 


phony was taken rather slow; but it was 
majestic and engrossing, weighty pre 
lude of much to come. How grandly it 
Sweeps both down and up in great wide 
chords, drops leisurely by semi-tones from 
the highest A of the flute,into a reflective 


mood, with fluttering triplets in the middle | 


strings, gradually accelerating, until the Alle- 
gro molto vivace leaps forth, running away with 


that horn and trumpet motive, gathering new ” 


thoughts by the way, and developing into that 


Whole splendid movement with irrepressible ‘ 
energy and never-failing promise. The canta- | 


bile episode toward the close, for the strings 


alone, very legato, is full of feeling, which | 


seems born of the very ardor of the movement, 
Which was admirably read asa whole, even if 


the introduction was a little slower than we | 


have been wont to hear it, 

The larghetto, in E flat, three-eighths, so full 
of deepand tender sentiment,was most warmly, 
delicately rendered. Every syncopation, every 


little grace flowering into trill, every crescendo, | 


light and shade, in short, every detail of expres- 
Sion was exact without stiffness, and all sweetly, 
richly, softly blended. The Scherzo, with its two 
Trios, one in two-four, the other in three-four 
time, went charmingly. And what could be 
more entrancing than the coda, where we take 
lingering leave of the Scherzo, through those 
fond phrases of the oboe and the flute—then 
presto! down glide the violins against the up- 
ward chromatic pressure of the basses; a close 
1S made on D, and off starts the irrepressible 
Finale(Allegro animato e grazioso) in the origi- 
nal key—B flat. With subtle speed and a light, 
crepitant sound, now loud, now half-suppressed, 
it runs along the grass like fire, consuming as it 


goes, launching anon into strong, bold passages, 
Then a halt! 


Coes ae ee oe 
‘ eeu hit & sta 
Ae. OR ee 


Butitisidle thus to nay try to recall 
and bring back salient bits, like sparkling 
foam from the surface of a tone-ocean, which 
can Only describe itself. 


To such a work why makea symphony of 
of Brahms the pendant? Both, to be sure, are 
works of high emprise; both sprang from great 
ambition; perhaps both from genius, though in 
the latter case that question can not be consid- 
ered yet quite settled. Both are elaborate, 
learned, earnest efforts, it cannot be denied. 
But one is quickening and inspiring, without a 
dull place init. Brahms is sometimes heavy 
and depressing, sometimes raspine to the 
nerves; his contrapuntal complication is forced 

. through like unpopular bills by obstinate par- 
tisans in Congress, He may carry his 
point with you, grammatically, logically, 
but you do not thank him, while you 
admit that it is all very ingeni- 
ous and very brave. We fancy such to have 
been the experience of the majority of the audi- 
ence with the interminable, cheerless, thank- 
less first movement of that C-minor Symphony. 
xMany times it has been heard in Boston; better 
played it could_hardly be than it was this time; 
yet does it really gain ground with the most ap. 
preciative mass of genuine music-lovers ' Are 
they not mostly glad when the movement is 
over? In the sustained Andante movement we 
admit sweetness, euphony, 
depth of feeling, 
ment marked wn poco allegretto e grazio- 
so, which stands in the customary place 
of Minuet or Scherzo (perhaps, rather 
Intermezzo) there is, indeed, a soft and gentle 
pastoral simplicity, with a melodious flow of 
mingling wood-wind tones, which rests and 
soothes the listening sense. It is an ingratia- 
ting episode. But when the long Finale begins, 
first Adagto, it sounds so melancholy and dis- 
| couraging, that, when the horns announce a 
new hope, and curiosity is much excited (if you 
' have not heard that shepherd’s cry too often) 
you think that something fine is really at 
hand; and when the tune is taken up, 
which you think must have been dreamed 
after hearing the Joy hymn in  Beetho- 
ven’s Choral Symphony; and yet hope 
fades away again, and all the brio of 
the bustling climax seems so much confusion, 
leading nowhere, you wonder, after all, wheth- 
er you have heard something great or not; and 
the chances are that you will still wonder after 
a twentieth hearing.¥ But we are open to con- 
viction, when so many for whose musical expe- 
rience and convictions we have great respect, 
fire with enthusiasm at the yery name of 
Brahms—Joachim,Henschel and so many more, 
As to Schumann’s proclamation of a musical 
Messiah in Brahms, it must be bornein mind 
that the insanity which clouded Sechumann’s 
later life was somewhat advanced when he 
wrote that; sosome who knew him say. x 

Handel! We know him well in oratorio. * We 
know precious arias out of his forty odd Italian 

| operas, Which Robert Franz and Otto Dresel 


Poco Adagio and Andante, A | have furnished with pianoforte accompani- 


Signal froma single horn; then two in thirds | 


then a lon i , master. 
SOR “Abe: Ante, looting Sato ¢ | Feast’’ much of his Suites and of his organ © 


ments conceived in the very spirit of the 
“Acis and Galatea,” “Alexander’s 


dignity and 
And in the lighter move. | 
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Music Hall, last night, was no more largely attended | Gertainis 
than have been the other concerts of the season at which | that Schumann originally wrote the phrase 
no soloists have appeared. There were large gaps in| +0F ® As ‘ _G i » > Hat, and 
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Old-fashioned, partly formal as the 


Strains were, seven of them, without change 
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16 heartiness, the strength, the swectness, a9 | , ee ames is nothing new to he eat * 
resh. vigora rating | 0 inexhausti- | | onjes,and of the manner in whic 4 
1. Xf. ‘ ee tes ches Gatpadaotion prciiel re , : | ‘formed there 13 on}y pratse to bs written. ta a Mr 
al Sheik al aeatice a) dng with majesty and pride. | There was no soloistat the 14th Symphony | | time, luis im 
The Allegro, flowing, imitative, contrupuntal. | concert, haw = ed pgm thio by i 
4s a graceful, cheerful, wholesome strain. Then | Director Nikisch proved a welcome offering got- 
‘ ees ae Mh: Ai | : j short stac- to both rehearsal and evening concert | go 
Presto, in six-eighths, off-setting | 
eato notes against running figures, is takingly | Patrons. Particularly acceptable ae the , is there, bat 
ayful, Then comes a Largo in even half-notes, | Opportunity given of hearing Handel’s con- pla 
ene . certo grosso No. 5, in D, for string orchestra. | Unfortunately 
The work had not before been played here. 
this concerto during the 


and confi- 
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slight exodus di | 
humber were , it 
its apotheosis of secon x 
ing ; 
Mr. N 
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2, quite legato, very serious, making fine con- 
fast. Then another Allegro, plentifully sprin- 
“led ‘with trilis and reiterated —sixteenths, 
"which is pleasing; and finally a Minuet, 
Father deliberate in tempo, which is perhaps 
he most fresh and cantatas pissy of all. Bore | : Bi 
andelian big wig is not without attractions; j 
; Ww iene a jails dignity and grace each ) The Symphony Concert. adv 
fain salutes you with its conventional cadence Schumann’s B flat symphony, Handel’s 
t the close! It sounded strangely between Mr. Nikisch. Th ‘ Coneerto Gresso in D, and Brahms’ great 
yo modern, full-blown symphonies; yet was the . symphony in C minor, that was all! . Yet 
ontrastinteresting, and the old fashion had a this amazing concatenation of . classical 
Smack of novelty, a right Handelian flavor. music was not as terrible as at first sight 
‘Nex might appear, for not only was the read- 


Next Saturday the pianist and composer, | 
wer Scharwenka, makes his appearance in a ing of each work a triumph, but points of | orchestra deserves thauks. _ and b 
oe acceptable contrast werd not lacking. Yet will awaken to the fac at rams t 


_ well brought out But 
the culmination of it i was. in 
the finale, as it ought to be, for th S movement, 
in its combination of figures and themes from 
the preceding movements, be 3 a veritable ’ 
eeyene et ne sous watks , & ork of flute, | 
ad especially of the hern, must be.spoken of 1 
this connection, and the oboe was equally 
praiseworthy in the second movement, the 
Capricious and mysterious. Pinel amtg | ifects 
were periectly done, and altogether climax of 


0 
phony No, 2in R flat. bv G. w, Chadw remarkably 
Scharwenka will be the soloist, 


a _—as 


‘ 


| 


er em Ve 
the whole concert was in its gloriot vie ng, 


| for which Mr, Nikisch and wig ° mémber of the 
acerto of his own (in B-flat minor), preceded | : A. bas 
the it was scarcely just to Handel te cause go vcraptoanaalag Bi es ae ule ®.. : 


; the symphonic poem of Saint-Saéns, ‘La — tate are sect at * vont Aeon Be 
mnesse d’Hercule,” and followed by “Wald- | ; eactaity ‘with ood resaan bat contrapuntal a work as the concerto for |. -- eee ee 
“weben,” from Wagner’s “Siegfried,” and the Cet, and generally Re aoe | | | strings to follow upon the heels of Schu- 
/mann’s glowing and passionate work, 
, while it was certainly unjust to 


“second symphony by Chadwick. J..8. D. . poe few left until the conclusion of yester- | 
_@ work which is so complex as Brahms’ 


| The noe Puan os pve ae of the poe | 
day’s programme. Schumann’s (spring) ' of the fourteenth symphony concert given the, 
symphony, No. 2, in B-flat, was the phere 
number. Familiar as this splendid work is 


Grosso,”” No. 5in D for string orchestra. It is 


to Bostonians, it may be safely said that 
they never heard a more satisfy- 
ing interpretation. Even the magnificent 
performance given this symphony by Mr. 
Nikisch last season seemed improved upon. 


poem. ‘La Jeu- 


certo for 


phony No, 2, i 


Scharwenka will bethe soloist. 


miads of the audience had been exercised 
with some @ight or tén ¢lassical move- 
ments. If ever there was a symphonic 
| movement to which the listener must bring 
unjaded faculties, it is the first movement 


fires symphony, to perform it after the 


Of thissame symphony. Sehumann’s first 


symphony, a product of his happiest epoch 
is an eclogue rather than an epic. 
really a budding and blooming spring in 
his life when he composed “Im wunder- 
'Schénen Monat Mai"’ and its cycle, and 


this spring symphony, for Schumann was 


in this. the very opposite of Schubert, 
whe wrote nething of any consequence 
When he was happy, but brought 
_ forth his noblest works unde aoe of misery, 
_ It detracts nothing from the B flat symphony to 
_ remember that in this instance, the ‘‘anguish of 
the Ae * did hot cause “the beauty of the 
“Strain.” Itis néver sentimentality to pone of 
- Schumann’s life in diréct cotinéection with his 
tke. for no composer ever wrote himself more 
com ély into his works than this one, and 


lt was. 


jevidently enjoyed it. 


one of twelve written in October, 1739. It con- 


3lst ult at Music Hall was Handel's *‘Concerto | 
| 


sists of an introduction, allegro, presto, largo, | 


allegro and minuet. The first three movements 
are treated conventionally in the manner of the 
time, but the largo, somewhat.in the style of 
Corelli, is very beautiful, and the two last move- 
ments are full of freshness and sprightliness. 
The concerto was well played, and the audience 
It is to be wished that 
more of the music of the eighteenth centur 


} could be heard in our symphony concerts. It 


would not only give pleasure to the audience, | 


it would also serve as an education. It would | 
show what men of genius could do with simple 
means. In these days a young composer is too 
apt to think that the expression of even the sim- 
plest musical idea demands the resources of the 
complete orchestra with all the percussion in- | 
struments. The other numbers of the program | 
were familiar, and wey do not call for special 
notice. They were Schumann’s Symphony No. 
l in B flat, and Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor, op. 68. 
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+e mena twelre:' Cancer sao, CoRDET eS di, i UNIV. AQUI, | | sii | 
“on @ great scale; for two solo violins, with | 48 ais, 
“ripieni violins, violas, ’celli and bassi (what "aa de, ae woe 


.- 


-emphasiz point of his. The 
| formance was a fine one, full of life ana vi 


‘ biied put I coulda not agree with the treme: 
The Sy mphony Conceris. force with which the  openin ; 


“ ¢ 


one in D, which came between the symphonies, 


we eall string orchestra) accompanying. The Successes at the Symphony— ! The concert by the Boston Symphony Oxzchestra, in| Of tle introduction was given; it is merely 


a signal tl ri 
Music Hall, last night, was no more largely attended certainly should not heconts bombastin whe ety 


Schumann originally wrote the phrase 
no soloists have appeared. There were large gaps in| fF Horns and trumpets B fi »A, B tla 


, t, 
the benches on the floor, D, B " C and 


‘and consists of seven movements, Played by | 
such a body of strings, all of such good heart cresceridentn 


imagined you heard oboes, clarinets, bassoons Concerts by Rummell, Pachmann ail : lentitdig.. 


and horns, and looked nnwittingly to see them. 1e finale, 


For there was musical marrow in the combina- Ropekirk—Operatic Festival, | | Symphony, and ended with 


|} phony of Brahme. Between tten 
‘tion. Old-fashioned, partly formal as the | detet | Grosso, by Handel, for 


strains were, seven of thein, without change | H given for the first time here. Now came the ttandelian work. It was a long | 
of key, they were as cordial as they the whole, more novel than g 164) iv ake, Dom tue unconstrained Schumana 
were quaint; they make a little go} Tonight’s Handel and Haydn Concert nies have lo gb en familiar h very learned Handel, but the fugato of 


; 
| |dearth of new 71° ' 
‘a great way. You feel at every turn | Benefit to Fritz Giese. m | GCas esro was certainly beautiful, even if in: 


Oo necessitata another style of beauty, th ? 
the heartiness, the strength, the swectness, the | | dainty, and the strings played nwt nBIER, ven : 
fresh, invigorating fountain of the inexhausti- rns ; if they sometimes forced their tones in aa un~ 


. The Introduction, strong Warrantable degree. ; 
nog states i te tandines and pride, | here was no soloistat the 14th Symphony At last came the Brahms work. There was'a 


on Saturday, is written in seven string parts, F Ri nes)?’ | than have been the other concerts of the season at which | fact tha 
‘Ship Ahoy” Prospers. 


. slight exodus during its move | 
The Allegro, flowing, imitative, contrupuntal, sey a A asd _ i an ar or Natag of envy number were willing to accept ite inet uneven 
is a graceful, cheerful, wholesome strain. Then | 47/ector a0n Praved & wercom ng ure in the hearing. ment on faith withou | 
the Presto, in six-eighths, off-setting short stao- | to both rehearsal ene evening ee ful minuet, its apotheosis of sec 
é : ae il ‘ingly | Patrons, Particularly acceptable was the 
cato notes against running figures, is takingly : . , 
playful. Then comes a Largo in even half-notes, | Oppor!unity given of hearing ta 
8-2, quite Jegato, very serious, making fine con- Th St admis Taahien Cen Tae 
. r Allegro, plentifully sprin- 0 WOES DEG ROS HALOFS HGH Diny eX A re 
Lied wit urls and sevotatedsixtecnths | Handel composed this concerto during tho Sct Saas 
hs ay . | . ~ au e 1 
which is pleasing; and finally a Minuet, height of his success, and shige d y of the second movement were certainly 
; eer ss dence and cheerfulness are evinced, remarkably well brought , 
-rather deliberate in tempo, which is perhaps } intly | 2 ayer rough out. But 
| fresh and charming piece of all. The | t2roughout the writing. It is quaintly the culmination of it all was in 
_ the most fresh and ch Dp "3 characteristic of the author, and abounds in | the finale, as it ought to be, for this movement, 
| Handelian big wig is not without attractions; delicious melodies of days long past. The eel. | in its combination of figures and themes from 
| and with what a courtly dignity and grace each ; pe ops peor wo se erage pa a The Symphony Concert. ‘ the preceding movements, becomes a veritable 
} pity Mags wip ponder , , , ’ epitome ot the entire work, Lhe work of flute, 
strain salutes ren with ~ eon we and splendidly were they interpreted by ; Schumann s B flat symphony, Handel S | and especially of the horn. must be spoken of in 
at the close! eect ec renee y re bs tha | Mr. Nikisch. The presto movement was EB ere Grosso in D, and Brahms great this connection, and the oboe was equally | 
ry ns . . re rk - 4 7 . . . ) y ’ “ 
two modern, fu ) ee DST AD Deis ty re brilliantly played, and the besutiful har- t | Symphony in C minor, that was all: 7 X et bed eile! A Bee, Seco Fre vais the 
-contrastinteresting, and the old fashion had a f the 1 b he ont with I | this amazing concatenation of classical D: vs y ous pizzicato effects 
smack of novelty, a right Handelian flavor. mony of the largo was broug |  meusté Wan not me tarribis t first sieht | Were Periectly done, and altogether climax of 
Smack 0 Gee ¢) ‘anist and composer, Charming effect. Notable, also. was the ey Ta oe wore ag at Arst sight | the whole concert was in its glorious ending, 
- Next Satur ats 1€ ange st eT ie in a berformance of the minuet, a most graceful a might appear, 7 not only was the read- for which Mr. Nikisch and every member of the 
ape as on in Beil e ina eakan had and dainty bit of writing. | Teichatte onc i oleh We peg pores __ oF will ‘awaken to the fact chat? enna not as 
3 cage ap of mee oan nahals ne ‘Sainhiciia Ohx There are undoubtedly many who object ' | itd arte eda to ey ae - Yet | dull as he is reputedto be. Lours C. ELSON. 
Miiceage d'tercule,” and followed by “Wald. to two symphonies being played at one con- seatehannlal « Getk at deo ee 
comment ew ner’s “Siegfried.” and the Cert and generally with good reason, but nies sinh. papas ne were oe ® concerto for ae hae: 
weben,” from agner’s “Siegfried,” an : very few left until the conclusion of yester- strings to fol ow upon the 1eels of Schu- The most interesting number of the program 
second symphony by Chadwick. J. 8. D, day’s programme. Schumann’s (spring) manon's glowing and passionate work, | of the fourteenth symphony concert given the 
symphony, No. 1, in B-flat, was the opening while it was certainly unjust to | 3lst ult at Music Hall was Handel's “Concerto © 
number. Familiar as this splendid work is @ work which is so complex as Brahms’ | Grosso,” No. 5 in D for string orchestra. It is 
to Bostonians it may be safely said that | first symphony, to perform it after the _ one of twelve written in October, 1739. It con- 
ie oppege Rs etry wneenes iggy ac ig miads of the audience had been exercised | sists of an introduction, allegro, presto, largo, 
shey neve © ny with ioht t lassical | allegro-and minuet. The first three movements 
ing interpretation. Eventhe magnificent some @ight or ten classical move- | 
& interpretation. ments. If e there ont are treated conventionally in the manner of the 
performance given this symp movement to which the listener must brin time, but the largo, somewhat in the style of 
Nikisch last season seemed improved upon. unjaded faoultied. it ie the first mc Corelli, is very beautiful, and the two last move- 
Brahm’s symphony. No. 1, in C minor, was of : A Sch sf movement | ments are full of freshness and sprightliness. 
the third and concluding number of the a shat pi: rag ehumann s first |The concerto was well played, and the audience | 
concert prozramme. Seldom has this com- Se ony, & PFOGRCE O his happiest epoch evidently enjoyed it. It is to be wished that 
poser been interpreted with finer effect or is an eclogue rather than an epic. It was | more of the music of the eighteenth centur 
received greater applause from a “rehearsal really a budding and blooming Spring’ im | could be heard in our symphony concerts. It 
atidlones thai. nex Debdae ottaminetin, his life when he composed “Im wunder- | would not only give pleasure to the audience, 
The programme announced for next week schénen Monat Mai’’ and its cycle, and | it would also serve as an education. It would 
is ag follows: Symphonie peam. “La Jeu- this spring sympheny, for Schumann was | show what men of genius could do with simple 
nesse d’Hercule,” Saint-Saens; concerto for in this.the very opposite of Schubert, | means. Inu these days a young composer 18 too 
plano it See denise Scharwenka; “Wald- whe wrote nething of any consequence | 4pt to think that the expression of even the sim- 
veben.” f “Siegfried,” Wagner; sym- when he was happy, but brought | Plest musical idea demands the resources of the 
aa, ee S ‘avetok Mp Xaver forth his noblest works under stress of misery, | Complete orchestra with all the percussion in- 
phony No, 2, in B flat. Cha Wick. , It detracts nothing from the B flat symphony to | struments. The other numbers of the program 
Scharwenka will be the soloist. | remember that in this instance, the “anguish of | were familiar, and they do not call for special 
— Main." Its never sentimentality to speak’ of | DUR: They were, Schumann's Symphony No, 
Schumann’s life in direct connection with his 1 in B flat, and Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C 
works, for no composer ever wrote himself more | Minor, op. 68. | , 
completely into his works than this one, and 
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8) ¥ nm) No, 1, in B-flat. ‘ *eeen ~Schumann: 


mcerto Grosso No. 5, in D, for strin 


torches Handel 
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‘Symphony No, 1, in C-minor........Brahms 
- The concerto of Handel, played last week 
‘for the first time in this city, is one of a set of 
‘twelve written in 1739 between the 29th of 
‘Septem ber'and' the 30th of October. Four of 
these concertos, the one in D among them, 
were played the second day of the Handel 
Festival of 1784, and Dr. Burney in his “Ac- 
count of the Musical Performances in Com- 
-memoration of Handel,” published the year 
alter, gives many interesting details con- 
eerning them, and he analyzes them. It 
-apnears that in Handel’s time they were held 
“in less esteem by many than similar composi- 
“tions of Corelli and Geminiani. The music of 
Corelli was thought to be more sweet and that 
of Geminiani more daring and rhapsodic. 
‘Still they were much played, and the minuet 


of the 5th was foralone time regarded as a | 
‘model for imitation. Even today much of. 


‘this concerto is singulariy fresh and agree- 
able. _ In one or two of the movements the wig 
of Handel may be too rrominent and the pow- 
der may choke the music, but the largo 1s full 
oisolemn beauty, and the final allegro and 
“minuet areas frank and sprightly as though 
they were signed by Hayden. The concerto 
‘was well played, and it gave pleasure to the 
audience. 


*béen well had some other music taken the place 
‘of the Brahms symphony. One symphony 
‘upon a programme isenough. It may be true 
that the First of Brahms is the ‘Tenth of 
‘Beethoven, as some of the admirers of the 
former claim; and they may praise hira for 
‘saying with Grillparzer: “I certainly wish to 
‘make an effect, not upon the public, however, 
‘b itupon myself.” Brahmsis apt to take his 
Own music too seriously, and the certiticate 
‘given him atthe beginning of his career by 
Schumann was an injurv instead of a benefit. 


* the programme of the concert which will 
take place Feb. 7 includes Saint-Saéns’ ‘Jen- 
messe da’ Hercule,” Wagner’s “Waldwebeu,” 
‘Chadwick’s Symphony No. 2, in B flat, and 
Scharwenka’s Concerto tor piano, in Bb flat 
ainor, tne solo part of which will be played 
by the composer. PHILIP HALE. 
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“he Fourteenth Concert in Music Hall 


Last Evening. 


Twosymphonies and a concerto for string 
orchestra were performed as follows’ at the 
fourteenth Symphony concert in Music hall 
last evening: 


Schumann........ ....Symphony No. 1 in B flat 
mentee. ...»Concerto Grosso in D for string or- 
chestra 


Brahms.... .........symphony No. 1 in C minor 


| The Concerto was the only work heard for 
_ the first time in this city, and its somewhat an- 

| tique quaintness was its most noteworthy feat- 
'ure. Theentire programme was performed in 
a masterly Jmanner, and the performance of 
the Schumann Symphony was uncommonly 
brilliant. It was rapturously applauded, and - 
deservedly so,for Conductor Nikisch was in his 
worthiest mood. 

The concert next Saturday evening promises 
to be one of the most enterprising of the series 
as the soloist will be none other then the world- 
renowned Xaver Scharwenka, who will per- 
form his own Concerto for piano-forte in B 
flat minor. The Symphony will be by George 
W. Chadwick—the composer’s second sympho- 
ny in B flat major. 


—— 


BRhe Sympheuy Coucert. 
Another of the programmes which the man- | 
agement of the Sfmphony Orchestra would not | 
| dare to present to any audience outside of Music 
| Hall was given Saturday evening by Mr. Nikisch 
and his orchestra. There was no soloist, and 
there was plenty of room in the hall, many va- 
cant seats being observed even after the few | 
admissions had found seats unoccupied. Schu- 
mann’s spring symphony opened the pro- | 
gramme, Brahms’s in C minor closed it, and 
those of the andience who enjoyed, understood | 
and were able fully to appreciate these mysteries | 
were apparently gratified, though there was | 


little enthusiasm. A deal of monotony is being | 
developed in the programmes, but the musical | 
people of Boston are long suffering and 
are able to endure much in this, 
|direetion. The symphonies were well played, 
and the orchestra was in good form. The nov- 
elty of the evening was a concerto for string 
‘orchestra by Handel—very characteristic. very 
Vuneful and very beautifully rendered, It was 
Written by the composer when he was the ideal 
of London—immediately after tho oratorio of 
‘Israel’? was written. The solo lead of Mr. 
Kneisel and the solo in the first movement of 
the second violin were admirable, and the 
number was an agreeable intermezzo to the 
,two symphonies, It was a novelty which was 
‘ereeted by the audience with more applause 
than anything of the evening, At the next con- 
cert Xaver Schurwenka, the renowned pianist, 
8 to be the soloist, and a symphony by Mr. 
(Shadwick is to be performed. 
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SAINT-SAENS. 


SCHARWENKA, 


WAGNER. 


CHADWICK. 


Boston Music Halil. 


SHASON 1890-901. 


JTL | PUA, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


XV. CONCERY. 


PROGRAMME. 
SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘The Youth of Hercules.” 


CONCERTO for PIANO, No. 1, in B flat minor. 
Op. 52 

Allegro patetico; Adagio; Allegro animato.— 

Scherzo (Allegro assai).— 

Allegro non tanto 


, quasiadagio; allegro molto e passionato 


WALDWEBEN, from * 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in B flat, op. 21. 


Andante non troppo; Allegro con brio,— 


Allegretto scherzando.—Largo e maestoso.— Finale, 


SOLOIST: 


Nir. XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


The Pianoforte used is a Belir Bros 
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>,  bonvey, and delights rather by delicacy 
| than by absolute force, Yet he possesses 
Berea power in wrist or forearm action, 
but this becomes rather a means than an _ 
end ih his performance. That the — | 
Sender passages of the work were nut 
more effective may ba ascribed te the in- 
strument, which although adequate in the 
‘lighter parts of the work, was by no means 
able to hold its own against the orchestra 
‘in the forte cr fortissimo phrases. With 
|Mr. Scharwenka one feels that pleasant 
| sense of security during a performance 
which is born of artistic reserve; he never 
, seems to reach the limit of his powers and, 
Perhaps no programme of greater im- | recognizing that it is not a task with him, 
portance has heen given in the symphonic ‘the auditor comes closer te the spirit of 
series than that of Saturdaynight. ‘Chere 
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THE GREAT PIANIST-COM. 
POSER AT MUSIC HALL. 


An Occasion of Special Interest to Music 
Lovers—Mr. Chadwick Conducts His Own 
Symphony— The Operatic Festival — Mr 
Rummel’s Second Recital. 


Oe at, the music here than with many other great 
was not a weak pointin the entire list, and 


the performance was throughout one that 
deseryes praise. Saint Saens’ symphonic 
poem, ““The Youth of Hecules,”’ is not the 
most interesting of his compositions, but 
itis a good study of orchestration, and it 
received a good and not too sensational 
reading. The whirl of the dance of the 
Bacchantes was especially well caught up. 

But this was only a preamble to the 
event of the evening. The appearance 
among us of acomposer of the rank of 
Xaver Scharwenka marks an epoch in eur 
musical annals of far more isaportance 
than the advent of a Patti. Not since 
Max Bruch came to America years ago has 
& musician of equal emirzence been wel- 
comed to our shores, and not since the ap- 
pearance of Rubinstein, a generation ago, 
has there been such a pianist-composer in 
Boston. The audience evidently appreci- 
ated the occasion, and no Beston reserve 
was apparent in the reception of the artist 


| being divided into four voices, 
‘the basses playing dtvisi! 


composition 


pianists. Thenumerous recalls which fol- 
lowed proved abundantly that the audi- 
ence recognized this fact. Then came 
Wagner’s ‘“Wald-weben”’ with its 
wonderful harmonies for the string 
orchestra. Sixteen parts are here repre- 
sented at times, each of the regular parts 
and eveu 
Yet the tone- 
color is simple, although remarkably ef- 
fective, and the intertwining of the whole 


| history in the motives which are told by 


the birds, imparts an intellectuality to the 
which is as subtle as that of 
a Bach figue, although so entirely differ- 
eut, and in its narrative style the work 
can only be compared to that other history 
in tones, ‘‘Siegfried’s Funeral Mareh.’’ 
The work was well performed for ail its 
difficulties, except that the Glockenspiel 
was at times irregular in tempo, 

The Ameriean composer appeared at his 
best in this concert in the persou of Mr. 


when he came guietly uyon the stage, His 
personality is decidedly in his favor ; 
“egg tis is in his countenance and 

is frame is that of a Hercules. He 
pt his own concerto in 1 flat minor. 

ears ago the writer had the good fortune 
to hear him play this work with a Danish 
orchestra, and the comparison of this per- 
formance with the one of Saturday leads 
to the conclusion that Mr. Seharwenka 
does not come to us as many European 
stars do, in a period oi decadence, but in 
the verv plenitude of his powers. The 
work itself is a worthy one; it is not 
in the very free, rhapsodical style of Liszt 
on the one hand, norin the formal, clas- 
sical shape on the other; it seems to be a 
very happy reconciliation of the two 
rather estranged schools. The piano is 
perhaps a trifle prominent, but Mr. Sehar- 


Chadwick, who conducted his own sym- 
phony, the second, in B fiat. That Mr. 
‘Chadwick is in the front rank of our 
classical composers we all knew, but that 
he is a very successful conductor was first 
‘made entirely palpable on this occasion; 
he made the work more cloar, more preg- 
nant with meaning, than ever before, and 
‘held the orchestra well in hand from the 
‘first nete to the last. Of the composition 
itself there is little tosay that has not been 
told before; itis one of the very best 
ofs ozr native classieal productions, 
and is much in advance of the first sym- 
phony by the same composer. It wears 
‘well, and repeated hearing only confirms 
‘the old beauties and reveals new ones. The 
(first movement is fluent and well-devei- 
oped, almost as finely so as the first move- 
‘ment in the recently-heard quintette, 


‘ ot ( , ‘ er & Brotbet 
brom Hankrer’s WEEKLY Copyright, 1891, by Harpe 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


wenka is: too good an_ orchestral 
composer to tall into the fault of 
Chopin and make an entire piano work of 
a concerto, and there are very effective 
points ef orchestration. ‘The scherzo 
speaks of the dainty playfulness whick is 
inthe nature of the composer, and the 
grandiose end of the work is a most mua- 
sicianly climax. As regards the perform- 
Bnee, one can also praise almost without 
stint. Mr. Scharwenka never loses sight 
of the poetic ideal which he desires to 


‘which I think to be Mr. Chadwick's best 
work as a whole. The scherzo of this 
symphony is remarkably spontaneous, as 
bright as Mendelssohn’s scherzo in the 
Scotch symphony, which it resembles in 
style and in its lively lilt. ‘he grace of 
the end of this, and the excellent 
work done bv the woodwind, especially the 
bassoon, deserve mention. I like the slow 
‘movement less, and its rapid, almost 
military, episode, does not appear very 
effective. inthe finale the composer has 
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be erest, and the three movements are sin- | 
. taely'< Sven ‘in their diversified merits. The 
contrasting divisions of the opening -move- 
ment malitain the hearer’s interest unabated 
throughout, and it tend: most happily to the 
dainty, graceiul scherzo whch makes the 
second movemen. Ti.e final allegro is a 
piece of wri ing well calculaied to command 
attention and serves to display the skill of 
the performer with g: eat sucerss. The whole 
concerto 1s full of good melodious ideis well 
developed and elaborated, and makes a com- 
position that commands the approval of the 
most caitical. , 

No «rtis. could ask for a more pronounced 
recognition of his abilities than was shown to 
Herr Scherwenka. The opening movement 
was heartily applan led, but after the charm- 
ing sche zothe audienc® gave him an ova- 
tic n, and at the fiuish he was recalled again 
apd again to bow his acknowled swents. 

The programme began with Saint Saen’s 
symphonic poem, **The Youti of Hercules, 
which was s.lendidly played, and after the 
concerto an equa'ly gratiising performance 
of Wagner’s **Waldwebep” fr. m “‘Stegfricd, 

The programme, somewhat over “a by 
the way, was enaed with Mr. C. W. Chaa- 
wick’s symphony No. 2, in B flat, which hs 


smes from foregoing matter, and the © “f 
@eneity of the whole deserve cordial 
bition. Mr. Chadwick may yet be- 
com BG landing American composer and 
‘has already made giant strides towards 
th tenviable position. | 
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“The Symphony Concert Soloist, 
ee Xaver Scharwenka. 


Ate 
ane 
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A Fine Reception Given Him-—The 
Operatic Festival Matinee Attended 
"by an Immense Andience—''Ship 
' Ahoy?” Begins Its Second Month 
ae at the Park—News, Notes, Gossip. 
PR . i 
ary ty 3 " ’ ‘ lois | 
_ Maver Scharwenka’s appearance as so | ( : 
1 ae | ince its first production, 
J was theevent of the Symphony concert last bot ba Seb ears ner Tk was played under 
“@vening, and it is pleasant .to record i | the com 08ers ee ars aed ea 
ae lanist | da 16 2Ood in 
aeeeres wen by this most yy ed tee apon is first hearing. It is a work 0f rare 
e@ee vomposer upon his debut before a merit throughout, and its tuneful ides, 80 
public. . skilfully oe aac gs B bey seamen he Pe pl 
ene venk g been earer and command atte . 
ms eee Scharwenka has cae : The work was received with enti,usiasm, and 
“familiar to the American musical public, and == 4 composer has ample cause to take pride 
‘the interest in the coming of this most ste in the Success attending the performance. 

a Se ° j il 

Mirable artist has been anticipated w 

"great pleasure, so much so that the attend- 
“ance at last evening’s concert largely ex- 


Next Siturday the soloist will be Mrs. | 

Arthur Nikisch, and the programme will in- | 
3 ee: ed that of recent works, and when the 
“goloiss of the occasion made his evtrance he 


clude the seventh Beethoven symphony. 
bh re i received with 9s most hearty and cheer- 
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THE LIS% ENER.. 


| ry 
Bate Mr. Scharwenka certainly should be gra 
ing greetin ; ; i t 
Heat fae Tieeenke is such a wholesome - fied by his reception at the — aiboge oi 
pe imen of a man, he carries his nature so | Boston audience yesterday a a Psat 
pl nly in his bright face and shows his | occasion was not the first one Ww pion 
“ eourteous character in so marked a fashion ||} Hall has been crowded not only to _ : a 
“that he has his audience before he touches || put, so to speak, to the very vse ed 
“the piano and has their favor before he has | pass horns and the kettle drums; but it we 
‘displayed mis skill and musical worth asa 


This was certainly the case last evening, 
fy in : few pianists have had a more attentive 
hd 1¢ aring than that given Herr Scharwenka. 

| He selected as his number on the pro- 
yramme his own concerto for piano and or- 


fh 
“chestra in B flat minor, op. 32, a work which 
has not haa a hearing here before, though it 
not unfamiltar to pianists in this country, 
‘he choice made was tiius well calculated to 
1OW the pianist at bis best, and this best 
jas certainly all that had been anticip ited by 
the most ardent admirer of the eveniug’s 


na first of all,a born musician, a man 
Sioa ature is fitted to the duties wich 
‘have occuiied his life, and one who filly 
“reprasent: the composers of today. He has, 
¢ atter of course, all the technical work 
‘Ol the piano at bis fiigers’ tips, but nis skill 
in th ction is amvrans, not an end, in his 
ying. Hé has a delicacy of touch, at. 
pleasure, which makes ert eee pase. a 
“the charm of a women’s daintie } 
yh Orem eden all the resources of the 


Vary olka 


ent with perfect ease. His touch is 


recognition of Mr. Scharwenka’s position ane 
composer and pianist. The school of — 
which he represents is not exactly a classica 

one. He is one of the moderns; and his com 

positions have-the same grip upon the senses 
and the heart which the modern world ac- 
knowledges in new forms of art in literature 
and painting as well as in- music. The en- 
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yesterday was genuine and unbounded, 
ais lin” sill 
A little enthusiast of music, attending a 


by his fond parent, 


ing?” oe 
With face aglow the lad replied: 
“Oh! mamma! didn’t I have a good time 

Why, we had God’s big fiddle, and God’s big 


rum!”’ 


evident that in the audience at begat | 
rehearsal there was a distinct and specia 


thusiasm of the audience at the rehearsal 


Symphony concert for the first time, was asked 


“Charley, have you passed a pleasant even- | 


TIGHT BINDING 


THE SYMPHONY. (cu 
A wholly delightful programme, that of the fif- 
teenth rehearsal and concert! The music Was | 
fresh, spontaneous, bubbling over with melody, | 
and each number fitted its place to a charm. The 
concert opened with St. Saens’s symphonic poem, 
‘The Youth of Hercules.” ‘On his entrance into 
| life Hercules sees open before him two roads, that 
of pleasure and that of virtue. Insensible to the 
seductions of nymphs, and Bacchantes, the hero 
pebters the road of struggles and combats, at the 
fend of which he sees immortality.” This is what 
St. Saens attempts to illustrate. The poem begins 
|) With a serene, peaceful theme, which is developed 
into a movement presumably describing the path of 
; virtue, and the feelings of Joy and contentment that 
linvariably fill the breast of its faithful follower. 
| Seductive passages for flute and piccolo, which, 
‘fthanks to the perseverance of many composers, 
‘unflinchingly bring before the mind’s eye scenes of 
Wild Bacchanalian orgies, now make atimid appear- 
ance before the preceding movement comes toa 
full close, and are rapidly developed into a graphic 
| picture of the kind of enjoyment those who relapse 
jfrom virtue are supposed to experience. This 
scene of unhallowed delight is suddenly interrupt- 
ed by martial strains describing the ‘struggles and 
combats”; and after a brilliant working out of all 
the themes, the poem ends as serenely as it begins. 
)The work is skillfully put together and is full of 
ithe charm that the best of St. Saens’s music pos- 
esses. Its style and orchestration recall to mind 
ghis other and better known symphonic poems; 
id although it does not contain SO Many elements 
0! popularity its artistic finish should alwaysinsure | 
ft a welcome. It was delightfully played and 
jvarmly applauded. 


is wholly sincere and en 
but his 

Hall. € was receive 
the audience, who reca]] 


It is to be hoped that h : 


be heard aga 


Following the concerto, came the Forest music 
from Wagner’s “Siegfried,” which has been ar- 
ranged for concert purposes, under the title of 
**Waldweben.” The selection is wel] known; and 
It is unnecessary to Say that it was exquisitely 
played. 

The symphony was Chad wick’s second in B flat, 
Opus 21, which was conducted by the composer. 
Itisa pity that this work, so full of youthful 
Spirit, independence and talent should have re- 
ceived onlytwo performances in Boston previous to 
the one under notice. When the amount of 
labored ‘*Capelmeister” music that has found its 
Way Into the symphony concert programmes is 
taken into consideration, this neglect seems the 
more reprehensible. If an American can write 
with the strength that Mr. Chadwick displays in 
this symphony, his work should be performed at 
least frequently cnough to afford him more than a 
erain of encouragement. Boston is not fast in 
acknowledging the talent of its resident artists. 

‘The four movements of the symphony are hap- 
pily contrasted. The first is broad and strong, 
possessing all the characteristics of the most im- 
portantgpart of a symphony. The scherzo, which 
follows, is delightfully jolly and melodious; and 
the largo e maestoso forms a fine introduction to 
the finale, which is to some extent an epitome of 
the chief themes of the previous inovements. The 
Whole work is thoroughly musical in Character, 
and leaves no impression of uncertainty in design 
or of straining after mere effect. Mr. Chadwick 
conducted with a skill and freedom that left no 
doubt of his Capacity in this direction; and the 
performance was the cause of many enthusiastic 
demonstrations on the part of the audience. 

- P. CURRIER. 


The Symphony Concerts, \« 

Last night's concert by ne Boaton Sy ms ge Arete ; 
r, “ opened with a splen -colored and perfec 
| Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, the noted composer, - Seem of Saint-Savon's wThe Youth of Hercules,” 
planist and teacher, of Berlin, who has recently ' perhaps pay serious 5 tthe Meet dy ange 
IY ies . 4 Xaver 
come to this country on a concert tour, appeared No. 1. in i for “piano. played by the composer 
j48 soloist in his own concerto in B flat minor, opus | himself. It 1s a well-written fe Brag yg A mere 
oO ravi: » ~ ; > sd on 
02. This work proved to be unusually interesting. i. ‘Gull’ abd ovanioan, aa the “firat and last 
Its freedom of form » Melodiousness, brilliant and movements there is much rambling toward no- 
eminently pianistic treatment of the solo part, ge Realy guar ances minledions antes: 
skillful construction and orchestration, all com- and the clearest In meaning and results. It is all well. 
bine tO command one’s attention throughout. made music, pure in style and taste and artisticin every 
lhe first and last movements have bold. fiery | essential, but it is wanting in continuous Interest, and 
‘hemes, alternating with quiet, sometimes tender, , perhaps too, in decided character. As a player Mr. 
episodes in adavio f . and ’ 'Scharwenka may be heartily praised for the 

: S In adagio form; and the middle move- learness, the precision and the brilllancy of 
Ment, which Is a scherzo, instead of the conven- | Cea 1 
ventional adagio or andante, is full of grace and 


| his technique. He plays with ease, and with much 
? <a - of that delicate grace, finish and easy fluency that 
fancy. The orchestral part is carefully worked characterized the Hummel school. His scale runs 
out and is in admirable Keeping with the piano! were delightful in their evenness, their clear, pearly 
part. Asawhole, the concerto is not deep in|touch and their Nquid flow. Fine taste =e 
thought nor Weighty in matter But it is an)}@ freedom from ali sensationalism are striking 
especially orae attractive o« raiti characteristics of his playing, and the re. 
ie Clally graceful, attractive composition that finement that characterized’ ali that he did 
p yee much pleasure in the hearing. made listening to him a genuine pleasure, He does not 
Mr. Scharwenka’s Planoforte playing is a splen-| seem to have much physical power, but that may be 
idid example of the elegant Kullak sehool. Perfect) owing to the instrument on which he played, which 
ease, freedom, evenness of finger technique, beau-| was doll and muffled in tone and was wanting in carry 
Hifully clear and ‘‘feathery” octaves, and firm,} ing quality generally. Mr. Scharwenka was gto chy 
.SOhant Chord-playing are ‘its characteristics. It} With immense enthusiasm, and received four recalls. 
IS not the ‘ore 199 ing: it ig! After this followed Wagner's exuspcratingly unmeaning 
t © “orchestra! school of playing; it is “'Waldweben” from “Siegfried,” which was exquisitely 
Phore like De Pachmann’s (with De Pachmann’s ld well have been apared. The 
flectati : ~» played, but which could w p 
p “clatlons omitted). Asaplaver, Mr. Scharwenkal concert ended with Mr. @. W. Chadwick's fine Sym. 
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Ys yb phony No. 2, in B-flat, which had been héard at! dreds of people lost what they wantéd to 
moet impressive, and,gaken 
Se ae orches I 


concerts once before. sRovane: tae a ee | hear, or heard it with tired ears. The con. 
tral work uf its composer, by whom C¢tt, which should have begun with a short 


it was conducted, and with great fire and effect. It Overture, opened with Saint-Siens’s | 
made a brilliant ‘impression, despite the fact that the Gg 89 poem, “The Youth of Horcates," 
t ’ 


audience was somewhat wearled before the symphony 


was reached pag ee the unnecessary Wagner selection 


which'preceded it. 1t was letened to with interestandwas W0rks in that class, which often approaches 


e least interesting and significant of all his 


heartily, and appreciatively applauded, the composer jingling triviality and rarely suggests strength. 
receiving especial and cordial acknowledgment. Yor if it was necessary to play this, the third 


the next concert the programme 1s; 


’ * sf 
Weber’s **Freys- number, which was the Somewhat over worn 


chutz” overture, two selections from Godard’s “Sym. 


honie Orientale,” and Beethoven’sa seventh ssmphony, “Waldweben,” from Wagner’s “Siegfried,” | 


re. Arthur Nikisch is to be the soloist, and will sing might have been Omitted ; but a change in 


two airs by Mc zart, and a group of songs. 


} 


-markably auspicious debut at last Saturday | 


the first number would have been better. The 
last piece was assigned to Mr. G. W. Chad. 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. wick’s delightful second symphony, which has 
® testis a og (Regen so much freshness, beauty, character and 
In spite of his having placed himself ata power and repays the best attention which a 
disadvantage from the outset by the choice of /!stener can give it. The orchestra played 
a piano favorable only to one phase of his ©*ceedingly well all the evening and there 
ability, Mr. Xaver Scharwenka mide are. Were some bits of Azanissimo unexceptionably 
delicate, equable and pliant. Mr. Chadwick 
night’s concert and won the unusual testimo- | led his own symphony— to the evident gratifi- 
nial of five recalls, some part of which were | ©4tion of the audience—and had close and 
due possibly as much to his reputation as to sympathetic support from the orchestra, al- 
the absolute appreciation of the audience. 
For there was a good deal of his playing duced some bars of the first and second 
which had to be taken on trust by any but movements into solos for himself. Tonight 
those who sat near the stage. The piano Mrs. Nikisch is to make her long expected 
which he has engaged to use is an instrument | d¢ but, her first number being two airs from 
excellently suited for a drawing-room or a! Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” with orches- 
sinall hall, being sweet, smouth and refined in | tra; she will sing later three songs by Schu- 
tone; but it lacks the resonance, brilliance | mann, Bizet and Brahms, Mr. Nikisch at the 
and solidity essential ina great room orin/| P-ano. The novelty of the evening will bea 
conjunction with an orchestra. AS a conse- couple of selections from Godard’s “Oriental” 
quence, Mr. Scharwenka could often be only | Symphony, and the orchestra will also play 
seen playing in the /wfti passages when only | the “Der Freischiitz” overture to begin with 
occasional notes reached the ear, and the exce]-' and Beethoven’s seventh symphony for the 
lence of his work at those times hadto be finale. 
estimated from the lighter and clearly audible 
pages and from the masterful ease which his | 
hands displayed. He chose his own B-flat 
minor concerto, a known but not familiar 
work, in which there are fanciful and some- 
times poetic thoughts, a modern freedom and 
variety of treatment, ample opportunity for — 
both taste and technique and an impartial 
apportionment of the labor and the glory be- | 
tween the solo instrument and the orchestra, | 
Mr. Scharwenka belongs to the honorable 
school of undemonstrative pianists, an occa- | 
sional lofty rebound of the hand or nervous | 
settling of the head and_ shoulders being the 
only breaks in the quietude of his manner, 
His touch is decided but never dense, and its | 
delicacy does not descend to trivialities, and 
while he plays as one who can do all that he 
prefesses to teach, he 1s never coldly or severe- 
| ly academic. That heis richin strength as 
_ well as in grace, his tall large person and his 
_ confident hand implied, but the full measure of 
| his power could only he guessed, since it 
could not be exerted to good purpose. Play- 
_ing his own composition, there could be no 
lack of clearness in statement or of sugges- 
tion in sentiment; and as the concerto is in- 
teresting in itself, his performance could not 
help placing itself in the front rank of pian-— 
ism. His appearance in other music and in | 
some smaller room will be anticipated pleas- | 
urably. Mr. Nikisch had as usual made too | 
long a programme, which did not end | 
until about ten o’clock; so that hun- | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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though that dreadful kettle-drum player re-: 


oe 
ad - . 


. ——been given lately in New York with success. 
His compositions are distinguished by dash, in- 


genious rhvthm and piquant harmony, and they 


Music. 
are of Polish character. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. | 6 ees 
The years have changed him in faee and fig- 


Xaver Scharwenka played his concerto for the jyre. He bears the outward marks of prosperity. 
pianoforte in B-flat minor last Saturday evening | He is sleek, and there are symptums of approach- 
at the fifteenth symphony concert. He made his |ijng baldness. But bis playing is as delightful as 
first appearance as a pianist in this city at the jn former years, and its chief characteristics are 
rehearsal and concert of last week, but he has ‘elegance and taste. He is the Chesterfield of the 
long been known in this country as a composer. piano. 
There are few players of the ptanoforte who have . 


not pounded out the Polisli dances with delight, | ” ° ° ® * 
and occasionally his name appears upon the Now, Saturday night the concerto fitted the 


ve din lle beg player. The music was merely Scharwenka’s 
oe palpate elytra Ha So he spanner of expressing himself. He was sincere, 


@ e * e “ manly, incapable of rudeness, polished in man- 
uers, quick at repartee, keen of wit, blithe and 

Scharwenka studied the pianoforte under The-\debonaire. His remarks showed no _ great 
odore gsKullak, who was an excellent teacher, | depth of thought, but how gracefully he spoke, 
fortunate in his pupils. About the same time and how admirably chosen were his words. Oc- 


Tal Tin 


that Scharwenka was with Kullak, Moszkowski | casionally he seemed a little garrulous, but you. 


and Sherwood were pupils, and they all as per- | easily forgave him. 
formers show many common traits; for Kullak . + * « * 
was aman of great force and many ideas, and 


concert. player, his health was not robust enough paste. In theme and rhythm, idea and instru- 


to stand the strain, a nervous affection of the! mentation it is an excellent piece of work. And. 


hand compelled him to give up public perform: | the large audience applauded at its close most 
ances, and he devoted himself to teaching and | spontaneously and heartily. 


composition. Mr. Sherwood’s career is known | * * ® * * 


to us all, and it is to be regretted that he is not | , 

more often beard here. Scharwenka made many | ane esa ub 10 $0 peas & man like Schar- 
concert-tours, and in’Sl he started a conserva- Were wae seepes both bis profession and his 
tory in Berlin which is to-day in a flourishing | open who shows such modesty in bearing | 
condition. And now he is in America, the coun- and on drpedeyser geval He gave last Saturday ‘a 
try which is constantly spoken of and described most delightful exhibition of refined and artistic | 
by foreign actors and musicians as the land of pianoforte playing; and from him as from Rum- 

y mel and de Pachmann, our younger pianists, 


dollars, although manv of our countrymen who : 
rey nied these professions might doubt with nero penne. pee eg pesmi rg < 
asti ‘urac i iti Seer 

Jastice the accuracy of this definition. modern pianist. 


* ” * * + 
* * * * x 


There are many in this town whu remember The other numbers of the program were Saint- 
Xaver and his brother Philip ten to twenty | Saéns ‘Youth of Hercules,” ‘*Waldweben,” 
years ago. The brothers were a marked con- | from Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried,’’ and Chadwick’s. 
trast. Xaver was at that time one of the most | second symphony in B flat, which was skilfully | 
striking personalities in Berlin. He was of muil- | directed by the composer. This symphony is 
itary bearing, handsome, alert, a man of action. distinguished by its strength and originality. 
Philip was shorter, witty, and inclined to lazi- | The first movement shows Mr. Chadwick’s mas- 
ness. This laziness was, perhaps, assumed, for | tery of form, and at the same time it is eminently 
as acomposer he has been fertile. Xaver was} musical and never dry. The scherzo is the most 
always a favorite with women of all ages. After | characteristic of the movements. It is so tunefnl, 
he founded his Conservatory many a girl who} jtgs jollity is so pronounced, and its fun is more 
studied under another master, would frequent} American than Kuropean. It breathes the spirit | 
the classes of Scharwenka as a guest, that she} o¢ devil-me-care independence, it snaps ita | 
might watch the face of the teacher rather than fingers at comments, it is not free from irrever- | 
the progiess of herrivals. And yet he had met ence; and it is withal goodnatured. The other | 
the tragical end of Hugo’s Captain Phoebus, for} movements are serious; the largo is broadly 
in '77 he took to himself as wife a Russian of | conceived and is dramatic, and the finale sums 
beauty and wealth. up the whole matter, like a judge’s charge io a 

* ” . * * jury. The verdict of the audience was not 


But let no one think that he paraded as a| Merely one of acquittal, it was heartily and 
beau cavalier. He was a hard working man;} Unanimously expressed in Mr. Chadwick’s 
faithful in instruction, taking the same interest | f@vor- | 
in the beginner and advanced pupil. He played 
frequently in public. Associated with Emile 
Sauret and Heinrich Griinfeld he gave chamber 


in C minor was played at a Wiillner concert in | bestow upon our Symphony Orchestra. 
Berlin March 38, ’84, and was favorably criticised 

by the men of the Berlin press. He has written AULAYe, WL ALY LULL, 

two pianoforte trios, a pianoforte quartet, a ’cello 

sonata, a violin sonata, two sonatas for the. 

pianoforte and many smaller pieces. And por- 

tions of his grand opera, ‘‘Mataswintha” have 


as & tn The scherzo is the best movement of the work; | 
his disciples were plainly stamped with his mark. , jt ig the most original, it is the most pleasing. 
Although Moszkowski met with great favor as a | [tg brilliancy is dazzling, its diamonds are not! 


me 


Boston should take great pride in the praises 
concerts at the Singakademie. His symphony | Which the critics of New York and other cities 
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THE SYMPHONIES. 


FIFTEENTH CONCERT. 


At last comes the most brilliant concert of 
the season. It comes none too early, for sever- 
al of the concerts this year have been very 
stupid affairs; and on the whole there has 
been, so far as the audience in Music hall on 
Saturday evenings is concerned, some such 
winter of discontent as will be followed by the 


glorious summer of not hearing any concerts at | 


all. Twenty-four Symphony concerts in one 
season are a dozen toomany. Of the fifteen 
concerts thus far, six have been classically ir- 


reproachable; two, including last night’s, may | 
| chronicled as very brilliant affairs, yet | 
ightly unorthodox; and as for the remaining 
oncerts to date, inclusive, their inherent or- 
hodoxy has only been surpassed by their in- 
trinsic stupidity. 
This is the way the programme read for last 
night’s concert: 


Saint-Saens ...Symphonic Poem, “The Youth 
of Hercules,” 
Scharwenka . Concerto for Piano, No, 1, in 
B-flat minor, Op. 32. 
Allegro patetico; Adagio; Allegro ani- 
mato. 
Scherzo (Allegro assai). 
Allegro non tanto, quasi adagio; allegro 
molto e passionato. 
r Waldweben from ‘'Siegfried”’ 


Wagne 
_Chadwick....Symphony No. 2, in B-flat, Op.21 
Andante non troppo; Allegro con brio. 
Allegretto scherzando. 
Largo e maestoso. 
Finale. 


® Saint-Saens’s symphonic poem is such an ex- 
uberantly ‘fresh’’ piece of writing tleat there 
surely could have been no impropriety in nam- 
ing it ‘The Youth of Saint-Saens.”’ It is won- 
derfully well scored, however, and like nearly 
all that its composer writes, it abundantly en- 
tertains. Then followed the Scharwenka Con- 
certo, No. 1, in B flat minor, op. 32. The pianist 
for the work was none other than Xaver Schar- 
wenka himself. Of the work itself the most 
that can be said of it as the result of a single 
hearing is that it is a Lisztean work in the most 
significant sense of the term. Itis just such a 
Concerto as Liszt might have dictated while 
Scharwenka held the pen. It is virile, 
brilliant, awe-exciting, immensely difficult, 
and masterly, while containing very little 
that would not suggest its 
to be possessed ofa truly poetic nature. It is 
occasionally emphasized by such national 
characteristics as Scharwenka, like all other 
Slavonic composers, not excepting Dvorak, 
seem to find itimpossible wholly to disassoci- 
ate himself from, and in this instance quite to 
the advautage of the work itself, for in cer- 


composer | 


wee,8- 19" = 
_* 2 - 
re : 


Of the composer’s performance of ithe work, 
too much cannot be said in its praise. What- 
soever rank Herr Scharwenka may enjoy aside 
from his absolutely flawless playing of last 
evening, itis no exaggeration to affirm that 
no pianist who has visited us can be imagined 
as performing the Scharwenka concerto so 
magnificently as did the composer himself. 
His technique was as crisp, Clear, reliable and 
well regulated asit was in every other respect 
superbly artistic, and Herr Scharwenka’s 
technique was by no means at fault as regards 
tone, 

This opinion, we are well aware, is decidedly 
at variance with that expressed in a New York 
evening paper, in which an artist of the high- 
est rank, and a musical creator as well, namely, | 
Xaver Scharwenka, was berated, seemingly | 
because the instrument upon which he per- | 
formed was not the critic’s well-known favorite, | 
This in itself was a piece of impertinence, which 
really carries with it, although inadvertently, 
the highest compliment that could possibly be 
paid the Behr piano, the chosen instrument as 
itis of a far-famed tone-poet. His exquisite 
playing showed him to be in_ perfect 
sympathy with this instrument, responding 
as it did to his every inspiration in tones 


no less voice-like than brilliantly clear and | 


far-reaching. 

At the conclusion of Herr Scharwenka’s ef- 
fort, he might well have exclaimed, “Veni, 
vidi, vici!” for his triumph surpassed anything 
of the kind that has been witnessed in Boston 
this season. Theremarkable musician, artist 
and composer was many times recalled. 

Then followed the kaleidoscopic effect of 
the Waldweben music, which is one of the 
most abnormal specimens of a profane com 
poser’s art that Wagner ever wrote. 

Chadwick’s Second Sympnony came last. Of 
the work itselfit is unnecessary to speak, &x- 
cept to acknowledge that asa musical compo- 
sition it is radically outrivaled by the com pos- 
er’s Quintet in E flat major. Mr. Chadwick's 
opus 21 simply proves him capable of writing 
an immortal symphony, but the great work has 
not yet been written. His Symphony No. 2 18 
simply creditable. It is the praiseworthy ef- 
fort of America’s second greatest composer, J. 
N. Paine still holding the highest rank; Chad- 
wick second, and Arthur Foote, or Mac Dow: 
ell—’t is a “toss up” between the two,—th ird. 


——-— ee . 


tain respects it lacks any Isuch originality as _ 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The fifteenth concert of the season, Saturday 
evening, Feb. 7, did not offer a first-class pro- 
gramme from the point of view of intrinsically 


good music. It consisted of four modern works ° 


more or less original and interesting in various 
Ways; namely these: 


Saint-Saéne ; Symphoute Poem: “The Youth of Her- | 


cules, 
Scharwenka: Op. 82. 
_ flat minor, 
| a the A W aldweben, from “Siegfried.” 
| adwicK; Op. 21. Second Symvhony in B-flat, 
| Soloist: Mr. Xaver Scharwenka,. 
Musically, the French composer’s “Ta Jeu- 
| 7 , 2 
nesse d’Hercule” pleased us most. It is, per- 
haps, the most. serions, the least fantastical. 
Sensational, of his symphonic poems. It takes 


Piano Concerto, No. 1, in B- 


up Hercules at the parting of the two Ways—the : 


Way of virtue and the way of pleasure. With 
great beauty of orchestration, pleasing, quiet 
and contented themes, melodious and clear de- 
velopment, youth in its innocence and fresh- 


ness, its frankness and pure aspiration, is sug- - 
gested in a music that is lovely and refined. As ‘ 


passions gain the upper hand the harmony be- 
comes inore turbid, the mdvement more rest- 
less, agitated and sensational, at times owtré 
and overwrought and even furious; but the good 
genius in the end prevails, and we have a tone 
poem of a high, consistent quality. I¢ was both 
delicately and powerfully rendered, every in- 
era at hand and equal to each require- 
ment. 


Doubtless the centra 1 point of interest with 
the larger portion of the audience was the new 
pianist—the pianist himself, rather than his 
Own concerto, We have been all but deluged 
with notable piano virtuosos during the past 
fortnight. Helen Hopekirk, Rummel, Pach- 
Inann, our Own Perabo and Baermann; nor are 
they all; and now comes Xaver Scharwenka, 
known here already as composer, heralded as 

_™master in one of the highest modern schools 
of pianoforte playing. Indeed, this lit. 
tle globe threatens to be drenched and soaked 
with wonderful piano virtuosity, Hosts of 
young women and young knights go off all over 
Europein quest of the magnetic stone which 
shall draw greater wonders from their fingers 
than were ever heard or seen before. Here we 
have just read a book in which an English lady, 
Bettina Walker, relates her “musical experien- 
ces” as a pianoforte student. Witha good deal 
of gush, yet with good sense and literary clever. 
ness, she tells how she studied with Sterndale 
Bennett; how, he dying, she rushed to Taus- 
Sig, only a few weeks before he, too, was 
called away; then to Rome to study with 
Sgambati, making the acquaintance there of 
Liszt; then to Berlin, where she was long 
under the influence of Deppe, and Schar- 
wenka likewise; finally to Russia. where, best 
of all, she won her way into the friendship as 
well as the severe schooling of that real poet- 
musician, then advanced in years, Adolph 
Henselt. Surely she should have learned and 
treasured up more than a little in that long and 
multifarious crusade! But the striking feature 
of the business is the enormous consequence 
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of life. If it were to be a genial and 
_. complete musician, if musie were the 
‘real theme of so much rhapsody and 

gush and so much cruel discipline of nerves and 

cords and muscles, it would be worth the while 
for real talent, genius. But no, the goal of liu- 
man effort is piano-playing. And when the 
| wonderful execution is acquired, what of it? 
| Does it not soon shrink, to the mind’s eye, in 
the measure of the heart and the imagination, 
to tiresome commonplace like any other? How 
frequently the long concert or “recital” of the 
most technically marvellous pianist leaves you 
with that question on your mind! 

Now this is meant in no disparagement of Mr. © 
Scharwenka or his function, or profession. We 
found real pleasure in his playing, It had fine 
finish and proportion. It was free from extray- 
agances; no pounding, no startling sensational 
effects, no charlatanry of mere show. It was 
an easy, graceful, refined, tasteful rendering 
of the difficult concerto he had written to give 
him field for. the illustration of those qualities. 
Nota concerto great or of marked originality 
asmusic. Not a work of genius, of depth of 
thought or feeling, or kindling with poetic im- 
agination. On the other hand it was free from 
extravagance, well composed, consistent, musi- 
cal; under his fingers it read like a genial, 
tasteful work of good style. We have said that 
Mr. Scharwenka did not pound; yet he did 
bring out genuine heart-tone, all that the musi-~ 
cal thought required—at least to the extent per- 
mitted by the instrument he used, which was 


_not a Chickering nora Steinway! His perfor- 


mance was self-possessed and manly; not dry, 
not weak, nor frivolous, nor overdone, nor sen- 
timental. And the whole manner and bearing 
of the man were worthy of an artist of his fame. | 

Then came Wagner,—a scene or frag- | 
ment of him as arranged by § some- | 
body for orchestral concert performance. 
*Waldweben” a term often used by German | 
poets, hardly has its equivalent in English. 
Literally it is “‘wood-weaving,” meaning the in- 
termingling sounds of life and stir in the forest, 
—the breeze, the leaves, birds, insects and what 
not. The French “susurre”’ comes near it,— 
hum, buzz, whisper. Anyhow, Wagner describes 
the sensations which steal over the young Sieg- 
fried in his day-dream as he sits rapt and full 
of wonder in the wood. It opens with a creep- | 
ing, whispering, monotonous interweaving of | 
soft instrumental sounds, not mysteriously | 
beautiful nor novel. Then the birds begin to | 
sing from flute, oboe, clarinet; horn, in charac. | 
teristic phrases, pretty enough when played so 
well, but occupying time which might better 
have been saved for fresher listening to the 
long symphony which followed. 

Mr. Chadwick’s B-flat Symphony is on the 
whole the most important of his orchestral pro- 
ductions, and should, by good rights, have been 
heard more than once or twice among us by 
this time. Itis the repeated hearing that tests 
the stuff of which a symphony is woven. He 
conducted the performance in person, and 
in a way to make the musicians sure 
and at home on their journey. It had 
every advantage of skilled performance 


might otherwise entitle it to rank with the | , 
, | attached to modern pianoforte virtuosity, To | 22d artistic rendering. It shows through- 


out the art of handing the orchestra; it shows 





- fraught | | 
Allegro con brio sustains the interest and has 
much fire and spirit. The Allegretto scherzan- 
‘dowas the most charming movement, The 
Largo e maestoso, too, seems well conceived 
and forms good contrast by its deeper mood. It 


yelopment and growth; but mind and sense | 
were weary then. 
Next Saturday hoids out a fascinating prom-.' 
ise—the “Freyschitz’’ overture; two numbers- 
from Godard’s “Symphonie Orientale ;” Beetho. | 
ven’s Seventh Symphony for final climax; be- | 
sides which all will be eager tohear Mrs. Arthur 
' Nikisch sing the Page’s songs from Mozart’s 
“Nozze di Figaro,” and songs with piano by | 
Bizet. Schumann and Brahms. 


| 


| Symphony 
Modern Programme. 


Xaver Scharwenka: 
Concerto and His Playing. 


Concerts of the 
ment and Criticism—Nugegets. 


The programme of the fifteenth Svm- 
phony concert with Naver Scharwenka, 
soloist, was: 


Saint-Saens.........+- Seese steers steeeee 
Symphonic Poem, ‘The Youth of Her- 
cules” 
Scharwenka....-.....-.s++-0-: Weetet as 
Concerto for Piano, No. 1, in B-flat 
minor, Op. 32... 
| Allegro patetico; Adagio; Allegro animato. 
| Scherzo (Allegro assai). . 
Allegro non tanto, quasi adagio; allegro 
Inolto e passionato. : Soh. 
Wagner...,... Waldweben from “S egfried” 
Chadwick..Symphony No. 2, in 
- Andante non troppo; Allegro con brio. 
Allegretto scherzando. 


| | h 
(| briet, and attractive work. Scharwenka’s 


Concert — A. 


His Piano | 


B-flat, Op.21 


conspicuous than the grace of expression | 
which obtains: The scherzo is charm- 
ingly put, one of the most fanciful of its | 
kind, while there is much that is vital | 
and musical in the other movements, A | 
tendency to rhapsodical t:eatment ap- | 
parent in the two more important move- | 
ments is maintained at®the expense of | 
continuity, but, as we have said, the | 
composer sets aside the classic model at 
the start and writes unreservedly. ‘the 
scoring throughout is admirabie and the 
humorous touches which occur, the 
quaint use of the bassoons, for example, 


| are part and parcel of this spontaneous, 


playing is man!y and musicianly. His 
touch is lovely, and he commands tone 
with asureness only possible with one 
who isa thorough master of technique. 
At the close of the concerto the pianist 
was recalied five times. His appearance 
at the Symphony concerts 
event in their history. 


The orchestral portions of this eanoart | 
aint | 
| Saéns’s ‘‘Hercules” is less often heard 


had the great merit of freshness. 


than any of the set of symphonic poems, 


| though it is the most fluent in treatment. 
Week—Com- 


The beautiful ‘“‘Waldweben” was lis- 
tened to with delight. Mr. Chadwick’s B- 
tlat symphony is well worth the favor 
Mr. Nikisch shows it. Even after solong 
| an interval since its first performance 
| the work unfolds new beauties. The 
| workmanship is artistic and the spon- 
| taniety of the whole is unquestioned. 


| Mr. Chadwick conducted his work with | 


| marked success, showing evident gain in 

| these requisites which go to makeup a 

trustworthy conductor. — 

__ ‘The sixteenth concert will be given next 

| Saturday night. ‘he orchestra will play 
the overture to “Der Freischiitz,’’ two 
movements from Godard’s ‘Oriental 
Symphony,” and Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony. Mrs. Nikisch will sing arias 


from Mozart’s ‘Figaro’? and songs by — 


Schumann, Bizet and Brahms. 


marks an | 


One of the most harrowing of the recent 
advertising devices in the ‘‘before and 
after’’ line is a colored card, gotten out by 
a certain whisker-dye firm, bearing three 


was enhanced by the presence as soloist pictures of the lamented ox-condnetes, os 
of the composer of the-concerto, Mr. theSymphony Orchestra, Wilhelm Gericke. 
Xaver Scharwenka. Scharwenka isone The first shows Mr, Gericke with a snow- 
ot the most active of the younger coterie’ white beard, ‘‘before I used your dye,” 43 
of Berlin musicians. Though he has he is represented as saying. The second 
written a symphony, two pianoconcertoS ,pows some very disreputable whiskers, 
and an opera, he is knowu to Americans 4, 640. upying the dyes,” while the third re- 
chiefly throngh his piano music. Desir- Aas ; f his black 

ing an artistic outing among a new veals the conductor in the wee fe 8 We 
eople, Scharwenka, whose concert tours appendages we know so well, atter using 
This is carrying the war into 


have covered the greater part of civil- yours.”’ is 
; Kurope, including a country as Germany, and throws black suspicions into 


: ibiously musical as England, turns his the heart of the once-adoring symphony 
girl. 


Largo e maestoso, 
Finale. 
The interest and pleasure in this ad- 
mirable programme of modern composers 
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‘THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The programme of the fifteenth Symphony 
concert, given Saturday evening, was as fol- 
lows: | | , , 
Symphonic Poem, “The Youth of Hercules” 
eke beat Pe a ahere .. Saint-Saéns 
Concerto pianoforte No. 1, in B flat minor, op. 32 
yy. : Ma +» ee -SCcharwenka | 
Waldweben, from “Siegfried” eoeee. Wagner 
Symphony No, 2. in B flat, op. 32 ...-Chadwick , 

Mr. Xaver Scharwenka was heard last week 
as a pianist for the first time in this city. The 
heartiness of the welcome which greeted his 
appearance must have shown him at once that 
he was not looked upon as a stranger. Indeed, 
he is no stranger, for his compositions, so well 
Known and so highly appreciated. have en- 
deared to us the man himself. His personality 
strengthened the impression formed before he 
came among us. The elegance and fastidious 
taste seen in his playing, the chivalric nature 

of many of his themes—these are but the re- 
flection of the manip his works. It is true 
that his 1s no longer the lithe and sinewy 
figure which ten years ago so charmed the 7 
women of Berlin. For then when he came 

upon the stage, you seemed to hear the click 
of the spurs and the jangling of a sword. He 
is stouter now; and he looks more likea pro- 
fessor than an officer in Civilian’s dress. - The | 
charm of his manner remains unchanged; the | 
elegance of his playing is still the chief char- + 
acteristic. 

For it isin this quiet elegance of mien and 
execution that he excels, and the concerto 
chosen by him displays most fully his person- 
ality, It is not a great work, but. as a whole, 

| ry is ribs ihae tothe ear. It is stronger in the 
| ae opment of the themes than in the themes 
| hemsel ves ; but the development is not free 
| from the charge of occasional diffuseness, and 
| the themes sometimes indulgs in reminis- 
| cences. Scharwenka seeins to have taken as a 
| 
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model for the first movement that of the Liszt 
concertoin E flat. The subjects are well di- 
vided between the pianoforte and the orches- } 

tra, and the manner in which the return of the 
first subject is effected is admirably contrived. 
This movement is too long. The scherzo 1s 
charming, thematically and rhythinically; 
and the instrumentation 1s very piquant. It 
was played exauisitely. The last movementis 
too episodic ; yetthere is more strengw than 
Originality or beauty; the player 1s given an 
Opportunity for the display of the qualities of 
the virtuoso. 

Asa bravura player, Mr. Scharwenkais a_ 
curious mixture of the old style and the new. 
Elegance, as has been before stated, is the | 
most noticeable feature of his playing; such 
elegance as was formerly set off by small- 
clothes and diamond buckles. This elegance 
is not cold; on the contrary itis full of blood. 

| He has been said to remind one of Hummel. 
rhis is an apt comparison, if the traditions 
can be believed, for he, too, has a bravura of 
crystalline purity, aneat and finished trilJ, a 
quiet ease of-deportment. Buthe is a Hum- 
me} of today, who lives in the clty on the 
Spree, | 

If his touch at times seomed thin, if his tone 
was devoid of sonority, the reason was appar- | 
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| low pleasure or virtue. 
' work (op. 60) than “Omphale” or “Phaéton” 


ceedingly interesting concert to a close, 


‘his way 


-words who allege 


pianoforte. 8 éy who have heard him 
‘play in his own city will not aeny him fullness . 
of tone er marked virility. I remember his 


performance of this same concerto in 1884 at 


oie v 
8ié@) 


| @ concert given by the Philharmonic Orches- 


train the large ramshackle building in the 
Bernburger street, a building once used as a 


| Skating rink, the acoustic properties of which 


were miserable. ‘The dash and fire of his 

playing were irresistible, and the great audi- 

ence broke out in applause, perhaps more 

boisterous, but no more spontaneous and sin- 

rh than that which greeted him last Satur. - 
ay. 

The concert opened with Saint-Saén’s 
“Youth of Hercules,” a symphonic poem de- 
scriptive of the choice given the hero to fol- 
Although itis a later 


or the "Danse Macabre,” although 1t contains _ 
beautiful ideas and excellent workmanship, it 
iS not so strong a composition as any one of the 
last named, It is not so full of inspiration; its | 


episodes are tacked together. Nor can the | 


| music which should describe the edvances of 
| Pleasure be regarded as truly poetical or 


musically realistic. When Venus woos, she is 
oa in her attack, more subtle in sugges- 
10n, 

Lhe arranged excerpt from “Siegfried” is 
one of the more favorable examples of Wag- 
ner’s genius. Whatever pleasurable emotion 
may be derived from hearing it depends upon 
the music itself; there is no need of an ad- 
joined catalogue of cues. Mime, the incestu- 
ons couple, the advice-giving birds—can the 
thought of these fantastic creatures make the 
music more or less delightful? The title 
“Waldweben” is enough; it covers the 
ground. 

Mr. Chadwick’s Symphony brought this ex- | 
It is. 
a work of long-breath, well-conceived, well 
expressed. Itis the work of a musician by 
birth and breeding. It is an honor not only | 
tohimself but to his country. It shows a | 
stpongiy-marked, well-detined individuality. | 
You can not say when you hear it, “Mr. Chad- 
wick isadiscipleof X or Z.” The music is | 
that which comes outof Mr. Chadwick. It is 
of looking musically at musical 
things. Without speaking in detail of tie 
many beautres of the work, the second movs- 
ment must not be passed by. In the first 
place, it is a Scherzo, 1. @., itis a jest. He uses 
the term as Schubert in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in his Sixth Sonata, as Monteverde long 
before in his three-voiced madrigals, It is not 
merely a conventional title applied toa fast | 
movemeut of more or less_ passionate charac | 
ter with aromantic trio; itis a jolly, jocose | 
movement which approaches the edge of 
vulgarity. (And there are dealers in 

that true fun must 
coarseness.) The opening 
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be tinged with 


' measures might serve to beat out the time to 
, the heavy feet of roustabouts dancing on the 


levee. ‘There isa smell of American soil in 
this same scherza;: a suggestion of the good- 
natured recklessness of the citizens of these 
States. Wehaveas yet no truly American 
music; for the great number of compositions 
written by native composers, however excel- 
lent they may be, might be signed by foreign 
names. Perhaps the melodies written by Daye 
Braham for the plays of Edward Harrigan are | 
the most serious contribution as yet to Ameri- | 
can music; forthey are eminently character- | 
istic, they suit the persons who appear in these 
realisiic skeiches of life in New York, and you 
cannot imagine them sung with appreciation 
by the people of other lands. Now, Mr. Chaa- 
wick’s scherzo could only have been written 
by an American, for its fun is intensely logal, 


| aS is its color. 





and he ly applauded 
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" 4 h men Bag 3) ts iE nd aenom pan . 
| Wanoes “Freiscniitz”’ overture; “Nikia’s || the overture from “Fre huetz.” the be we 
Re and ue caamnee, oct eat, || zona and pages ata, from the far 
_ard’s Symp , aid Beet n’s {]. | ; 

‘Symphonyin A. Mrs. Nikisch wiil Sing the |} g abel wey O. 7. oar es ye te 


. phony in A | | 
age’s canzonetta and aria from “Figaro” | time, the ‘“Nikia’s Dream” and “ 4 / i“ 
‘and songs by Schumann, Bizet and Brahms. | Hammock” from the Bembhonic Fe altho Hi Bb oston M USC f la / l ‘ 
} PHILIP HALE. | by Benjamin Godard. 
SYMPHONY OF FERINGS. 
. rte tet_/ 
An Enjoyable Programme Has for Soloist 
ae Xaver Scharwenka. 
Patrons of last weck’s symphony concert 
had the pleasure of welcoming to Boston a 
Pianist whose fame had lone preceded his | 


SBHASON 1890-91. 
appearance here. Xaver Scharwenka as a 
composer was already a favorite. Asa per- | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
\former he came a stranger. His greeting 


o- ; ‘ » 9 ' { ~ 
‘was cordial, but it was not until after he | - MR. AR HUR NIKISCH, Conductor, 


ie) 


} serninwa? r the concert which. wi!l 


given paturday evenirg, Feb. 13, includes 


iik: 


LEAVING 


had plaved the second number of his own 

concerto that the symphony audience was : 

Stirred toa display of genuine enthusiasm. | Hs 

Rarely has a pianist won such unqualified | ad 

approval. Friday afternoon’s assemblage was | ie - 

not at all like the “proverbably undemon- i = XVI (* () (Ut . yl 

strative rehearsa! audience.” They recalled “4. : f : 

him no less than five times, and really a 

oreo to fet baat he Mb ir eromerd he 
me-honored precedent and contribute an | , ane. - ae i 4 

Breeee nurabes 3 SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14TH, AT 8, P. 
Xaver Scharwenka is undoubtedly a s 

aront Pianist, bus he is uy 10 pens wreeter 
nan several players who have recently 

been heard here. His playing is not strik- a | PROGRAMME. 

ingly brilliant, but it is uncommonly satis- 

fying. His touch is true and .clear, and his s 

execution is equal to all ordinary demands. ( o&S WEBER. 
Vhile he is not lacking in force, his sy 

lanissimo effects are particularly pleasing. 

s playing, no less than his personal ap- | ~ he 
ol nea Th notable for absence of a ge | bad MOZART. a) ROMANZA,. “*Voi che sapete.’’ |] From ‘‘ Marriage 
splay. ere 18s never a suggestion o | F ) TA 6ON PT SSE te : “Reap 

affectation in his work, and his thoroughly =: 9) ARIA, “Non so piu cosa son, § of Figaro. 

Benes, strai Sn ag a methods are quite = 

refreshing. ut it 1s as an interpreter. | SIAN y TTE7TA?C icon 

rather than as an exponent, of technical _ BENJ. GODARD. a) N IKEA S DREAM, l 

| Possibilities, that Mr. Scharwenka most ‘Ree b) IN THE HAMMOCK, § 

commands our admiration. woe Kirst ti i i 
The concerto played yesterday is num- oe (First time in Boston. ) 

meres 32 ‘y this voreasl6 com cnet 's ue of : 

WOTrkKS and 1s generally considered his best - LWIA arse ) 

writing for the pianoforte. It was played =f SONGS wit PIANo. 

at & symphony concert several years ag0 ~= a) BIZET. 
and a second hearing has strengthened the : h) sant esis 
favorable impression already created. The =i ) SOHUMANN, PROVENCALISCHES LIED. 

first movement is fresh and vigorous in its 7 c) BRAHMS re oie 

treatment of two good subjects which de- — ‘a EE AA. ‘ERGEBLICHES STAENDCHEN. 

pend as much for their development upon “2 

the orchestra as they do upon the piano. 

ihe scherzo is deliciously melodious, and 

its peenay effects are neeatened by brilliant ; 

orchestral coloring. The final movemen : SEET 40 Sy Arp vy: a, 

is energetic if not particularly melodious, DERTHOVEN. SY MPITONY in A, No. 7. 

pe a ords the performer excellent oppor- - Poco sostenuto; Vivace.—Allegretto.— 
"Saint-Saens? symphonic poem,The Youth : pains Aaeeeay- eerr eres Saene esate 

of Hercules,” was the first number of Di- , Allegro con brio. 

rector Nikisch’s programme. ‘This charac- 

teristic work of the brilliant French com- 

poser Was superbly interpreted. No less de- 

, reaptul was the performance of Wagner’s 
“Voices of the Forest’? from “Siegfried.” < SOLOIST: 
Seldom has Mr. Nikisch been more happy 

i. 


OVERTURE, “Der Freischuetz.”’ 


From ‘‘Symphonie 
Orientale,” op. 84. 


PASTORALRE, 


poner yin me = 9 pig oe Lape < aaa 
rge W. Chadwick’s symphony No. n 
‘B flat, op. 21, was the final offering, and MRS. ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
‘this splendid work was heard again with 
‘genuine pleasure, It is one of the most 

table orchestral compositions ever written 
by an American, an ostonians are justly The Piano used is a Steinway. 
proud of the fact that the composer is one 

1eir number. | eee vink nics 

fe a me announc or n 

concert is unusually § attractive. Mrs. 
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and her manner most plaasing 


The Symphony Conceris. 
The sixteenth concert by the Boston Symphony Or 


em ee: chestra, in Music Hall, attracted an audience that filled 


all the eeats and all the available Btanding room. The 


cs ‘performances began with Webei’s “Der Freyschutz’ 


Pigg ne 


me Ps t tia) 

ee wn ty ‘ 

Si ' a y 
" : 
] nal ; my 

* . ae hc. oa ; 

‘ mm | Se tin ; y,. — © : , e , 
mn neisel 


2 @ great deal of expression Mrs. 
Save the romance, “Savy, Y: 


ave the ror @ Who) 
and the air, “I Cannot Tell,” both. 
> Uheru no, the page in Mozart’s 

.’ Later in the Bt. 


r. 


me she gave a group of songs, 
Dh iano- 


rs mr her at th 5 
ski aly tid ‘ 


Olin wooing the maid 


) offeri ks included a pretty pastoral 
aid of his 

Syadilied um | ae x 
bvenece” and Bralhim’s “The Serenade in 
” The artist was recalled again and 


ents, and 


KNOW lex 
ag was delightfully expres- 
| and 
Sing. 


phony was Beethoven’s seventh 
rk of curious contrasts, yet of 
iterest. The all tto could 
ae more. deli- 


tip Ahoy” Still Delights the. Public 
~ Preludes and Echoes, 


“her, and to like her-yery 


sympathetically. ; 


| BuCcesses. The work was given with eo many unac. 
customed breaks inthe time that its continuity was 
nearly destroyed, and a disjointed effect was given to it 
{88 a whole. The introductory movement was taken al 
an almost distressing!y siow pace, and a propensity to 
| retard the tempo was manifested all through the over. 
) ture, and even the fiery culmination lost much of ite 
usual ¢ flect for lack Ofappropriate spirit in the reading. 
It was finely played; but the interpretation was a 
|mistake. There was a novelty on the programme, 
In the shape of two movements from Qo. 
dard’s "Symphonie Orientale,” Op. &4, one 
entitled ‘‘Nikia’s Dream,” a sensuous adagio, warm 
| and graceful in its themes, and the other “In the Ham- 
mock,” in more animated time, also very charming ip 
ite melodiee. The music iain the modern style, in all 
| 8ave ite tender and flowing tunefulness. Phe orches- 
tral coloring is rich and masterly, and like all French 
| Orche -trauion is notable for the dainty skill and beuut! 
julefl ct with which the wood wind is used. A flue 
poet c feeling pervades the music and its instrumental 
treatment. [t was all very fresh, very Original and 
wholly delightful in the hearing. It was played in the 
bést aod mort finished manner of the orchestra, and 
vas listened to with so much pleasure and Interest, 
that ic is surprising it did nut win more applause than 
re Warded it. The concert ended with Bethoven’s Sym- 
bhupy in A. On the whole tt was carelully interpreted 
and well played, the only serious criticism 
to be made upon the performance of the work bel:g the 
heavy and lavored manner in which the vivace was 
|Yead. Here, again, Mr. Nikisch showed a leaning to- 
ward an over slow tempo, and the result was hatthe 
_ iife and epirit nearly disappeared from the movement, 
and a dry and rigid turmality replaced them. Or ‘'vi 
| Vace” scarcely a trace was left. With the interpretation 
of the reat of the work there is little fauit to be 
found, except in respect to that frequent unauthorized 
retarding of the timein which Mr. Nikisch indulges 
This propensity disappears every now xnd then, aud 
two or three c ncerts pass without ary exhibilios of it; 
but suddeoly it reappears in full torce and characterizes 
an entire conc rt. It is always well to real 
Beethoven according to the Indications he 
has given in hia:core. New readings of him are liable 
to be more daring than satisfactory or edifying. The 
soloiet was Mrs. Arthur Niki-cb, who was received 
with cordial enthusiasm. Her first contributions to the 
concert were “Vol Che Sxpete” and “Non 6»v 
ju cosa son,” from Mzart’s “Figaro,” and, 
ater in the evening, she sang Bizet’s ‘*Pastor- 
aie,” Schumann’s ‘“Provenc:ilisches Lied” anu 
Brabme’s *Verge)liches 8 4 dchen.” She has a full 
and resonant voice, not very sympathetic in quality, 
and not showing the best trainlog or mesbod; 
but she sings with spirit and  confilence,. 
though in a style not marked by the bighest 
artistic refinement. She sang the Mozart 
eelec' ions carefully, but with a percis:ent useof puria- 
mento both ascending and descending that was far from 
£0%d In musical €ffects. In the songs, however, she was 
heard to better adva:tage, and her sloging of Brahme’s 
s0Ong was really charmivg ia style and expressiveness 
The artist was recalied aftar each group, three times 


x 


overture. Its reading was not orcot Mr. Nikiech’s bes: 


| “Der Freischuetz.” 
'Clined to growl at the continued reappearances of 


TIGHT BINDING 


BOSTON COURIER, 
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CRITICISMS UPON THE VARIOUS CON- 
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THE SYMPHONY LAST NIGHT—TUE DE PACH- 
MANN CONCERT—THUE APOLLO AND OR- 
CUESTRAL CLUBS PERFORMANCES. 

The first appearances of.Mrs. Arthur Nikisech in 


| Music Hall, at the sixteenth rehearsa:and concert, 
jwvere greeted by audiences that filled every seat, 
land every foot of standing room. 
| fully sustained the favorable reports concerning 
} her exceptional ability as a singer, that preceded 
i her debut. 

| musical in 
ithroughout its range. 


Mrs. Nikisch 


Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, fine and 
quality, of fair compass, and even 
Sheis In the truest sense a 
singer, there Leing few traces of the declamatory 


j style, which the German schoo! of singing has so 
| largely propagated. 
} strated the fact that she possesses the temperament | 
of an artist. Such musie as the romanza, **Voi che | 
) sapete,’ and the aria, *‘Non so piu cosa son,” 
jfrom **The Marriage of Figaro,” causes every 
} herve to vibrate, and her whole body to sway in 


Mrs. Nikisch quickly demoun- 


sympathy with its exquisite phrases. In this, she 
al once recalls Mrs. Henschel, whose singing is 
far from being forgotten in Boston. The Mozart 
musi¢ was delightfully rendered. The pure, fresh 


| voice of Mrs. Nikisch was in admirable keeping 
| with these marvellous love songs, while in taste 
and expressiveness she was wholly satisfactory. 
| Between two movements of Godard’s “Symphonie 


| Orientale,” and the closing number, she sang three 
Songs to Mr. Nikisch’s accompaniment. 
/a pastorale, by 


The first, 
Bizet, was sungin French, its 
beautiful melody being sustained and colored with 


) Inuck artistic skill. The rhythmical swing of a **Pro- 


vencalisches Lied,’ by Schumann and the spirit 
of Brahms’s ‘**Vergebliches Staendchen,” were 
also happily indicated, and were sung with the fin- 
ish and style that characterized her interpretations 
of the Mozart selections. Mrs. Nikisech was 
warmly received, and after each number recalled 
many times. 

The programme began with the overture to 
However one may feel in- 


Mr. Nikisch’s old favorites, his absolutely masterly 
readings of them are generally sufficient to turn 
growls into shouts of admiration. And, if it were 
the highest mission of the Symphony organization 


manner. 
] applauded. 


- 


It is the duty of the symphony orchestra still to 
lead, not to retard this progress; and, while it is 
true that its programmes should be thoughtfully 
constructed—that the works of the older masters 
should not be shelved, and those of the day sub- 
stituted—it is equally true that they should exhibit 
the broadest catholicity of taste and judgment. 
Even if the management are not disposed to buy 
new scores, there are already many of importance 
in its weet that have been all two seldom per- 
formed; this fact in itself is sufficient to render 
invalid any excuses that might be made for the 
narrow range to which the programmes are con- 
fined. Mr. Nikisch should bestir himself and 
recall to memory a few of the many splendid 
ideas that he gave expression to svon after his 
arrival last year regarding the good he meant to 
accomplish during his stay here. 

The overture was magnificently performed. 
The opening horn passages were xziven perfectly, 
the first clarinet outdid himself in smoothness and 
beauty of phrasing, and the grand climax was 
worked up with tremendous power; even the | 
closing chords seemed eloquently expressive, 80 
admirably were they timed. lt wasan unforget- 
uble performance. 

Godard’s Oriental Symphony consists of five 
movements, illustrating poems that describe char- 
acteristic scenes in Arabia, China, Greece, Persia 
and Turkey. The third and fourth were played; | 
Sara la Baigneuse,” (Greece); and ‘**Le reye de 
la Nikia,” (Persia). ‘The last, which was given | 


| first, isashort movement (quasi adagio), begin- 


ning with a charming melody for oboe, that is 
taken up by the clarinet and strings, and continued 
until a new subject is announced. This subject is 
develeped until it reaches a strong climax, in| 
which the full orchestra takes part, and is follow- 

ed by the return of the first melody witha more 
elaborate accompaniment. The **Grecian’”’ move- 
ment is in effect,a swing-song, the rhythm of 
which is maintained in the accompaniment, while 
a fleeting melody is heard in the wood-wind. It 
contains some novel effects, notably the pizzicato 
by the strings, flute and the sharp upper notes of 
the harp. Both movements are richly harmonized, 
and illustrate the poems inthe most captivating — 
They were perfectly played and heartily 


‘he symphony was Beethoven’s seventh, in A. 
Mr. Nikiseh aroused considerable discussion last 
season by his reading of this work. Neverthe- 
less his courage has not failed him, and 
this year finds his opinions on the matter un- 
changed. His conception of the symphony that 
Beethoven himself declared to be one of his 
greatest,does,in truth,put an entirely different face 
on it; and, to us, it reveals a wealth of new mean- 
ing that fully justifies it. The slow tempo of the 
first allegro brings to the surface that sadness 
which oftener than otherwise underlies Beeth- 
oven’s gayest moods. The deliberate utterance of 
the figure of dotted eighths and sixteenth notes, 
and the sigh-like effect of the appogiatura destroys 
the vivacity they so easily express when taken 
faster. but the whole movement gains in breadth 


—eooor—  — ——  isCit = - ss 


_-indeed,.the whole interpretation 
‘give much pleasure to all who 
ements from the "Orienta 
my of Benj: min Goddard, heard 
L by a fine spirited, and wholly suc- 
| after the second with the most stormy applause. The 
success of this last group was largely assisted by Mr. 


. mé, wh wa2s 
ber’s “Der Freischutz” 
Nikisch’s exquisitely artictic plxyiog of the pianoforte 


accompaniments © [he programine for the next concert 

: is: Uvecture, “Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikowsky ; 

et,” with Goldma: Baht Canenc Worhinnosmenay Ma Vistimir De formed in such masterly fashion. But this is not | the impassioned phrases of the trio. And now 

By Pachmann 1s (to be the pololst, AAP its highest mission. In the ten years of its ex- | comes the climax of all the restlessness of the pre- 

| _Istence its concerts have revolutionized musical | ceding movements that has hitherto been per- 

taste In the city to an extent that is simply mar-| mitted to be felt rather than seen. The finale, in- | 

vellous. This musical growth is clearly indicated | stead of being a conventionally lively movement, | 
by the large number of musical enterprises of the | with every sixteenth note, andevery figure clearly 


ra class that now flourish, in place of a few! defined, becomes through its strong accents and 
of the same nature that formerly languished. roughly-played figures. a scene of reckless gayety, 


and impressiveness. The allegretto becomes an 
‘andante, imbued with a deep-rooted vein 
of romantic melancholy that instantly re- 
calls Schubert. ‘he scherzo is_ practically 
unchanged except that sadness again prevails in 


to present works that have been heard in Boston 
ever since the first notes of an overture anda 
symphouy were sounded here, its audiences might | 


i c18 te’ 
well rejoice over the privilege of hearing them per- | 
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; It is the duty of the symphony orchestra still to 
BOSTON COURIER, lead, not to retard this progress; and, while it is 
anes nn ——————————eeei true oat 1s programmes should be thougniteer 

The m . ———"F_ constructed—that the works of the older masters 
Symphony Concerts, should not be shelved, and those of the day sub- 

; The sixteenth concert by the Boston Symphony Ur stituted—it is equally true that they should exhibit 
| chestra, in Music Hall, attracted an audience that filled — the broadest catholicity of taste and judgment. 
| all the eeats and all the available standing room. The )/ Even if the management are not disposed to buy 
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Ge as vet, . new scores, there are already many of importance 
| Arth 1s : performances began with Weber’s “Der Freyschutz” | , _ in ita fiepary thet have been ‘WO § 

LJ De. ur. Nikisch S Honors | overture. Its reading was not orcot Mr. Niklech’s bes: ORERTS OF THE WEEK. in its library that have been all two seldom per- 
Ae me: a6 . formed; this fact in itself is sufficient to render 
ey | BUCCcesses. The work was given with eo maby unac. eet ee Pre . $e. . 

at the S ho | customed breaks in the time that {ts continuity was | a pegeenine Ye ap invalid any excuses that might be made for the 
- Aagpagstel ymp hy. | nearly destroyed, and a disjointed effect was given to it THE SYMPHONY LAST NIGHT—TUIE DE PACH- } narrow range to which the programmes are con- 


, HA a whole. The introductury movement was taken al M A NN CONC E RT—TII iD A PO # LO A N [> OR- fined. Mr. Nikiseh should bestir himself and 
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Ae re) age ey | An almost distreselng!y slow pace, and a propensliy to tines yh feligh aportes Slat recall to memory a few of the many splendid 
Pachmann’s Request Recital—Kneisel retard the tempo was manifested all through the over. _  CHESTRAL CLUBS PERFORMANCES. ideas that he gave expression to svon after bis 
Oe Pree eee tonne rere culmination lost much-vf its The first appearances of. Mrs. Arthur Nikisch in |} arrival last art regarding the good he meant to 
: | oo Chee oo Ra Casa accomplish during his stay here. 
Musie Hall, at the sixteenth rele Ursa and concert, The sphny Beppe wag ning ecanls performed. 
were greeted by audiences that filled every seat, |} The opening horn passages were yziven perfectly, 
and every foot of standing room. Mrs. Nikisch }] the first clarinet outdid himself in smoothness and 
‘ully sustained the favorable reports concerning |] beauty of phrasing, and the grand climax was 
. worked up with tremendous power; even the 


ai | ae | usual ¢ fect for lack Ofappropriate epirit in the reading. 
ae Quartet—Various Concerts. » It was finely played; but the interpretation was ‘tl 
od tae i ‘mistake. There was a novelty on the programme, 
ea t, P nt goes . - we , movements from Q». 
Hans. 4” 1 ' : » | Gard’s ‘Symphonie rientale Op. td one 
“Ship Ahoy , still Delichts the Public (entitled ‘*Nikla’s Dream,” a sensuous adagic, warm 
oR a tip ] d : and graceful) in its themes, and the other “In the Ham- , a 

| } reludes and Echoes. | mock,” in more animated time, also very charming tn her exceptional ability as a singer, that preceded closing chords seemed eloquently expressive, 80 
dig | ge coy pelea whee ba ee yh wed all her debut. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, tine and admirably were they timed. It was an unforget- 
. | owln ulness. Phe orches- | Faby ae ere , f, ance. 
~ It was one of the largest “rehearsal” gath | tal coloring s rich and masterly, and lke all Frenet musical in quality, of fair compass, and even } able performance. oe | 

sof the season that greeted the charm. | O'Che tration is notable for the dainty skill and beaut! sthroughout its range. Sheis in the truest sense a Godard’s Oriental Symphony consists of five 

dhe wife EL Ainéctae oF the Bosten a julef{ ct with which the wood wind is used. A floe movements, illustrating poems that describe char- 
Ehony oh ecotelpgesab D ree poet c feeling pervades the music and its instrumental 7 ; ee acteristic scenes in Arabia, China, Greece, Persia 
@ . when she made her debut | treatment. [t was all very fresh, very Original and pstyle, Which the German school of singing has so and Turkey. The third and fourth were played; 
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singer, there being few traces of the declamatory 


bést aud mort finished manner of the orchestra, ani 
vas lsatened to with so much pleasure and Interest, strated the fact that she PUssCsses the Lemiperament . . oo : , , 
that it 1s surprising It did nut win more applause than nh eis Ghbtle - Wdwh ieee ud Tak widen «tthe ities first, isashort movement (quasi adagio), begin- 
rewarded i’. The concert ended with Bethoven’s 8ym- ee ' cugll Trae ere _ | ning with a charming melody for oboe, that is 
phopy in A. On the whole it was carelully interpreted supete, “ud the arla, **NOn SU Plu COsa son,’ taken up by the clarinet and strings, ana continued 
“modulated, sympathetic, and of singularly gl = ay ory = only Be Agate A a apy from **The Marriage of Figaro,” causes every | until a new subject is announced. This au yee is 
amas analt | , : made upon the performance of the work bel:.g the ane ' i iy velene i} it reaehes a strone climax, in 
even ality. without ranking as a great’ heavy and ian acti toe etuene eas [nerve to vibrate, and her whole body to sway in wht ha ey gar ee sien Prine F tolled 
a + - " . | ° ° , ; N < < N c ri ; < 
pans oF. He is sO good a vocalist that Boston’ read. Here, again, Mr. Nikiech showed a leaving to- sympathy with its exquisite phrases. In this, she | 0) py the return of the first melody with a more 
A 6” 0 like her, and to like her very Ward an over siow tempo, and the result was hatthe ‘ , ; meee . real. ; ; i ac aell paged f 
| iS aa as ‘ life and epirit nearly dieappeared from the movement, ul once recails Mrs. Henschel, whose singing is | elaborate accompaniment. The **Grecian’’ move- 
OW: and a dry — rigid turmality a aes mee. O1 a far from being forgotten in Boston. The Mozart Sica in ete 1 ache coal the ay 
Nikisch : 6g f vace” scarcely a trace was left. ih the Interpretation | ere Pe - ialieeantall aiid ha Mae oes. Which is maintained in the accompaniment, \ e 
# Pees. romance, “Say, ye, 20 of the rest of the work there is Ite fault to be i ewer a as de ightfully be ndered. he yeueTw, fresh a fleeting melody is heard in the wood-wind. It 
% eaion d to Cherubino. the page in Mozart's found, except in respect to that frequent unauthorized |~voice of Mrs. Nikisech was in admirable keeping contains some novel eflects, notably the pizzicato 
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riage of Figaro.” Later in the pro- Tet@rdiog of the time in which Mr. Nikisch fndulge: | with these marvellous love songs, while in taste | by the strings, flute and the sharp upper notes 01 


oui : T pe : Ww hen, and ., 
‘gramme she gave a group of songs, Mr. his propensity disappears every no ; wae . A : a xyDressiveness she was w - eatiefactary | the harp. Both movements are richly harmonized, 
ikisch accompanying her at the piano. two or three concerts pass without ary exhibilios of it, /and expressiveness she was wholly satisfactory. I 


forte : sterize Pp an ' illustrate the poems inthe most captivating 
‘torte very skilfully and sympathetically. = ey It ie as aed ae re and ~ agregar | Between two movements of Godard’s “Symphonie ane ae They th to perfectly played aad heartily 
6se offerings included a pretty pastoral DUS §=CODG Ft. 3 always Ww S Orientale.” ; age as cial coe ae | mi ) ) ; 
izet, with Colin wooing the maid of his Beethoven according to the indications he ) Orientale,” and the closing number, she sang three | applauded. 
tf, sungin French; Schumann’s "Song #8 8iven in bis:core. New readings of him are Hall: p songs to Mr. Nikisch’s accompaniment. The first, | ‘he symphony was Beethoven’s seventh, in A. 
r yenge” and Brahim’s “The Serenadein ‘ e more daring than satisfactory or edilying. Phe } pastorale, by Bizet, was sungin French, its | Mr, Nikiseh aroused considerable discussion last | 
‘Yain.” The artist was recalled again and np ll Sno aged F wpa it Seite oo ine | beautiful melody being sustained and colored with | season by bis reading of this work. Neverthe- | 
j to bow her acknowledgments, and in acnenet a “Vol Che ie a ane Wied a0 }| uch artistic skill. The rhythmical swing ofa**Pro- | jessy pis courage bas not failed him, and | 
Be her singing was delightfully expres- ie . ws ivencalisches Lied.’ by Schumann and the spirit this vear finds his opinions on the matter un- 


ive. : : fu cosa son,” from Mi zart’s “Figaro,” and, : os - . . | 
SBEVe. oot a manner most plaasing and ie in # evening, ehe sane Bizet's +s Pastor. }0f Brahms’s **Vergebliches Staendchen,” were changed. His conception of the symphony that | 


oes ’ aie,” Schumann’s ‘“Provencilisches Lied” anu also happily indicated, and were sung with the fin- | Beethoven himself declared to be one of his | 
ir A. that work of curions contrasts, yet ol Brabme’s “Vergebliches 8 i dchen.” She has a full ish and style that characterized her interpretations } yreatest,does,in truth,put an entirely different face | 
‘constant interest. The allegretto could D4 resonant voice, not very sympathetic In quality, .of the Mozart selections. Mrs. Nikisch was | on it; and, to us, it reveals a wealth of new mean- 
hardly have been performed more deli- ®94 not showing the best traiplog or mo:bod; warmly received, and after each number recalled | jn that fully justifies it. The slow tempo of the 
@ately; indeed, the whole interpretation Ut she sings with spirit and contiience, / many times. first allegro brings to the surface that sadness | 


| | highest ont ‘ : ‘ 
pide eect ere much pleasnre af Pv who ee > re we Mozart Che programme began with the overture to} which oftener than otherwise underlies Beeth- 
PNSUOUS orients. Porn” the “Oriental eelec ions carefully, but with a percisient useof porta: Der Freischuetz.” However one may feel in- | oyen’s gayest moods. The deliberate utterance of 


c . 
Qeur wy?) : mento both ascending and descending that was far from clined to srow! at the continued reappearances of the figure of dotted eighths and sixteenth notes, 
ag oops, une eR tie corns vicstin good in musica! effects. In the saage, bowevel, she was Mr. Nikisch’s old favorites, his absolutely masterly | and the sigh-like effect of the appogiatura destroys 
to the programme, which was beard to better adva. tage, and her sloging of Brahme’s readings of them are generally sufficient to turn | the yivacity they so easily express when taken 
a fine, spirited, and wholly suc- 80D Was really charmtog ta style and expressiveness srowls into shouts of admiration. And, if it were | faster, but the whole movement gains in breadth 
ving of Weber’s “DerFreischutz” The artist was recalied after each group, three times the highest mission of the Symphony organization | and impressiveness. The allegretto becomes an 


vertute afte ond with the most stermy applause. The , P ce , ‘ , ; . : ej 
fe tn vad letter weak for a aageie pos pag i path — lavaale’ beceed by Mr. LO present works that have been heard in Boston | andante, imbued with a deep-rooted — vein 
a y-goers. Viadimir de Pachmann Nikisch’sa exquisiteiy artictic plxylog of the planoforte ever since the first notes of an overture anda of romantic melancholy — that instantly re- 


to. be the soloist. Heis to perform, with ®ccompaniments he programme tor the next concert | Symphony were sounded here, its audiences might | calls Sehubert. ‘he scherzo is practically 
ine. orchestra, Chopin’s great concerto; is: Overture, ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikowsky,; well rejoice over the privilege of hearing them per- | unchanged except that sadness again prevails in 
schaikovski’s overture-fantas » “Romeo Cot O:rto fur plano, in F-mioor, whee ig ws agp formed in such masterly fashion. But this is not | the impassioned phrases of the trio. And now 
“ane Juliet, with Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed-. mark's “Rustic Wed ling” Symphony. M. yladimir ©. its highest mission. In the ten years of its @X- | comes the climax of all the restlessness of the pre- | 
ald Pachmann 1s to be the solotet. istence its concerts have revolutionized musical ceding movements that has hitherto been per-— 

taste in the city to an Jextent that is simply mar-| mitted to be felt rather than seen. The finale, in- 

| vellous. This musical growth is clearly indicated | stead of being a conventionally lively movement, 
by the large number of musical enterprises of the | with every sixteenth note, andevery tigure clearly 
highest class that now flourish, in place of a few defined, becomes through its strong accents and 
of the same nature that formerly languished. roughly-played figures. a scene of reckless gayety, 


“Gagerness and interest tosee and hear Mrs 
Arthur Nikisch at the concert proper yester- 
day evening. The lady made a most agreo- 
‘able impression. Her voice is sweet, well 


la Nikia,” (Persia). ‘The last, which was given 


mS this city .on Friday. Nor was there less | wholly delightiul in the hearing. It was played in the largely propagated. Mrs, Nikiseh quickivy demon- j ‘Sara la Baigneuse,” (Greece); and **Le reve de 
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whieh steadily gains headway until it reaches its : sat B.S Co ee ye oaths Gpening ant th 8 allegro of the overture 
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climax in the overwhelming f f f chords. Thea ; atthe last Sy ow Cae oe ema i cig a ly noticeable, first, on acéount of the | 
One must have a purpose if one wishes success- |@nd the Friday afternoon rehearsal that pro- The oe PHONY CONCERT. | extreme and unmusical slowness with which 
- ‘ R : : Re i . a rt ae hve tga " : Pe . yy sa : . gis Rev, i BF ' dual cz . i ‘ wd 1h? wt Mi 2 on" . Pe Ps, » | \ es ' : : a 
fully to overturn tradition; and whether Mr. ieeded it was only limited — yy tre. aieeabc __ 4+he programme of the Sixteenth Sym phony | the opening movement was taken, second, on 


as is De Pachmann’s |, | : bok ig Pare aitog i ‘Ing, ° ; . 
or bot, bls purpose 10 i nioat an ta De Pack wala aiid hata! vere aa a voichag bed’ seceded _ every measure of the allegro tell. But the 
| » r Preischiitz”’.... «+. »..+.+,.Weber headlong rush and the demoniac fury were 


entire lack of purpose in his unique readings of | 
Romanza, ‘Voi che sapete.” ) from “The Mar- 


hopin. z i | miss! jabilar 
Chop | Atria, “Non 180 pit aden son.” riage of Figaro” > Mozart , missing, and even the jubilant chorus at the 
5: ie the Hammock rom. weoree } Godara ‘end seemed less exultant. And this was be- 
_ (First time in Boston.) ' cause his preparations for an effect were so 
| ABtOPEIO. ose cs seceece _ plot 
Songs with piano t Provencaiisch Lied.. <gehdtuxan the ste Pong eS ee — bar 
! Symphony i Vergebliches Staendchen...Brahms || ; omen aaanantd it was disappoint. 
mphony in Ay No.7... +00 .+sese+++- Beethoven | 10K The same can he said 
; oom title of Godard’s “Symphonie Orien- | Of his treatment of the allegro vivace of the 
ae two numbers of which were played || SY¥mphony, which became a rather heavy 
: " urday evening, is misleading; for this opus || dance with sundry rubato passages; that is to 
6 is merely a set of five descriptive | 53. the straightforward jollity of Beethoven 
: ee pieces suggested by poems which | become a somewhat monotonous Hungarian 
reat of oriental subjects. Of the two sketches I rhapsodie with nerve-irritating tendencies. 
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THE SYMPHONIES occupied around tha sides of Music Hall—the 
. \ fortunate ones being ladies as well as gentle- 

| cane asim since sense ygenah to stand bai: the 

| entire performance— eing one of the occa- 
SIXTEENTH CONCERT. “sions when the regular patrons were out in ful! 

were force. The attraction was the appearance of 

_ The programme last evening at Music hall Mrs. Nikisch, the wife of the director, as 
‘was: the soloist. Curiosity, added to the gen- 


‘Weber.............Overture, “Der Frieschuetz” crous notoriety which she has _ enjoyed 
manza, ‘Voi che sapete.”’ through the press for several weeks on 


Don ellen & 


~ = 


: Mozart, } Aria, **Non so pid cosa son.’’ 
From “T 
Nikia’s Dream, 


e Marriage of Figaro.” 


avcount of her social position, served 

to bring out the musical public who are not 

regular attendants on the oy Phony coucerts. 
tpu 


chosen by Mr. Nikisch for performance, the | lore 
first, ‘Nikia’s Dream,” isa charming adagio, | DY Mr. Nikisch are to be regretted, as the play- 


but of such distinguished character that itis | 


‘These more than ‘questionable liberties taken 


ing of the orchestra was excellent thr 
the cencert. oughout 


‘BenjaminGodard In the Hammock 


From “Symphonie Orientale,” Op. 84. 
First time in Boston). 


Songs with Piano. 
PUAMOG ies ccc ciccccesccccccctocenseee .....Pastorale 
Schumann.... Provencalisches Lied 
Brahms........... ..... Vergebliches Staendchen 

-Beethoyen................Symphony in A, No.7 


Soloist, Mrs. Arthur Nikisch. 

There was every indication that in the sing- 
ing of Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, it being the art- 
iste’s first public appearance in this city, the 
entire audience was deeply interested. From j}and recetved such applause that she added 
the moment of her entré the artist could but |NiCivcn Gut which be is compelled to permit on 


have won the personal admiration of all pres- }seme occasions. Mis. Nikisch has musical in. 
stinct, and an articulation and facial expression 


It was Mrs. Nikisch’s firs lic appearance in 
\ this city, though many had heard her sing at 
other times and in appearances elsewhere. Per- 
sonally she is very attractive, and this goes a 
long way even with the Symphony audiences. 
She gave as her selections the * Voi che Sapete”’ 
and the aria of Cherubino from Mozart’s "* Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” and later songs with the piano ff 
from Bizet, Schumann and Brahms. In the § his 
songs she had the assistance of herhusbandin Jf “Les 
his artistic and very remarkable accompani- f 
ments, which contributed very largely to the 
pleasure With which the offerings were received. 
In these songs, however, she was the happiest, 


doubt : | ‘hd 

: th re whether it will ever prove as popular | Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, who sang publicly in 

3 er as its companion piece, “In the | Boston last week for the first time, appeared 
ammock,” This isa musical description of {| S°M® Ums age ma symphony Concert at the 

Hugo’s poem, “Sara Ja Baigneuse.” which | oaecers Ke gprs Con vere and then made 

poem, by the way, suggested to our fellow- vorabie Linpress!on, &* Saat. 22 aren 


ward token of sincere appreciation, 
townsman, Mr. MacDowell, the second of ¥ Saturday evening she was most vleananate 
three exquisite pianoforte pieces, 


applauded before and after each group of 
Orientelles” “In arns Ham. | 5028S: She is a mezzo-soprano; her voice is 

mock” js not lik 
unlike a _ barcarole' in 


| not of extended range, one it is naturally a 
rhythm and character; it is melodious and ex- warm and “sympathetic quality. Her aah” 
ceedingly graceful. The two pieces are pieas- | Botes are weak, and she takes them badly; | 
ing examples of the modern school of French | her lower ones are unstable. Her singing 1s | 
orchestral Writing. They are not deep, it is 

true; neither are they pretentious. The melo- 


-mmore marked by the display of care 
studied taste and a cheerfulness of persenniten 

dies are free from Vuigarity, the harmonies 

and rhythms are piquant, and the instrumen- 


than by purity of tone, production or technical 
tation,so rich and at the same time so discreet, 


skill. From the singing teacher’s point 
. yiew. Mrs. Nikisch is nota well-trained mils 

cig of the closest attention of the stu- 

ent. Whether they illustrate the poems, 


ist: but she will undoubtedly be a favorite, for 
here, as elsewhere, audiences regard more to- | 
day_the personal appearance and magnetic , | 
Neth ee of a singer ig the use or abuse of | | 
: ; whether the colori is E Ry the portamento. Her best work was observed | | 
amainOUs Dat in a ore octive artist aud avery (fuse be twwken, Her hes number. was the Mi other questions, ‘The music would be just as | Most seins’ showed the deficiencies ct koe ||| 
earnest and painstaking interpreter; but it jis undoubtedly true that she was the more cor- | delightful if the words of Godard and Hugo technique and also establighea.” bevonit a | 
must be frankly stated that her method ot RS wah aide ss fen pect yaa ol ae | were not annexed; and, as regards color, Feli- i 
tone-production is unquestionably inartistic, iS [tt may be that the anticipatious of the audience | oe had or advantage in this field of 
very disagreeable. She does not sing in tune, ‘had been too great. yet it cannot be denied | ‘ music; he had lived in the East. He | libretto and the traditions which have come 
and her sostenuto is undeniably inartistic. ‘that she received a handsome ovation that was mo only saw his camel; he sat upon it. The | down from the day’s of Mozart than Mrs. 
very creditable to the audience. others, Godard included, follow well-approvea 4 Nikisch’s sph ag of these two immortal 
receipts when ing E songs of passion. |The accompaniments pla 
MAKIN SAsteen MuUsip. /upon the pianoforte by Mr. Nikisch were re- 


, ra | Her voice is a 
Such in brief is Mrs.Arthur Nikisch as asinger. mezzo soprano, and is sweet and telling in the 
q Three pieces by Godard were played for the | markably good. 
rst time, and they may justly be called no-j The programme of the concert which will be 


: medium regisier, while her high notes, par- 

The overture to Der Freischuetz was not well ticularly in sostenuto passages, are forced, harsh 
velties; yet they were not so new and strange j &iven Saturday eveing, Heb. 21, includes 
Saturday evening as the ‘‘Freischiitz” overture | fschaikowskv’s Overture Fantasie “Romeo 


played. It had been evidently neglected at the and characteristic of a false method. She was 
and Juliet”; Chopin’s Concerto for pianoforte 


ent, for Mrs. Nikisch is an exceptionally hand- |v hich place her at onee en rapport with the 


She has @ thought of the composer, and bring her into 


some and attractive personality. 18 } : 
Z r i f good compass, the in- isympathy with the audience. ut she is by no 
ee Laas means A great artist, and there was much in her 


dividual tones of which are each not only vol- | nethod of singing and the delivery of the 
 uwminous but in a certain sense, effective. She | Mozart selections to whish exception 


doubt thatshe was wanting in dramatic in- 


stinct; for nothing could have been more for- 
eign to Mozart’s music, the words of the 


rehearsals; the clarinetist was both slovenly loaded with flowers. as would naturally be an- 
ticipated, and she was certainly a drawing card 


and carelessin his phrasing; the horns were ¢.. +h» management. 


radically at variance with the pitch; and the abe Orchant! sowie batons conrished | O 
; eethoven’s Seventh Symphony, the familar 
ensemble as a whole was very imperfect. The overture to “Der Freischutz’’ and some selec- 


Godard selections, both very charming, were jjons from Godard’s Oriental symphony, the 
admirably played, and the performance of the latter new to Boston. The orchestra played un- 


; ‘usually well, and the characteristies of Mr. 
Symphony was in many respects excellent. ‘Nikisch’s readings were particularly prominent. 
, SS ‘The “ Der Freischutz”’ overture received an in- 
lterpretation entirely at variance with its ac- 

cepted playing. The opening tempo was pain- 

fully slow, while in other respects effects were 

brought out which revealed new beauties in the 

compos gp tHe Hgttv ory was hia dergnenig atte 

received, as are all familiar numbers as inter itis i ; . 

preted by this orchestra. The Godard number- @ of mia ossible for the musical intentions 

‘Was exceedingly interesting, andthe symphony & th composer to come clearly to 

6 surface; to introduce meaningless 


was magnificently rendered. Atthe next con- 

‘cert De Pachmann is to be the soloist, and_ he ritards that the unexpected may attract 

‘will play Chopin’s Concerto in F minor. This the attention of an audience; to lose 

| will undoubtedly call out a large attendance, sight of th i 

| but itis to be regretted that such a plethora of th Audited of the movement; to forget 
the pulse which should beat steadily—this is 
another affair. The great contrast between 


and the vivace of the first movement of the | in F minor; G va. * j 

ors ay Symphony under the _ direction RE on My Viediraat de Paneane 
of Mr. Nikisch. ‘There were such _lib- j will play the pianoforte part of the concerto 
erties taken with the tempo of both, and { .« Pune HALE, © 
there were so many efforts to gain 
effects, that the effect of the whole in 
each was almost entirely destroyed. It is true 
that the proper tempo often depends upon cir- 
cumstances accompanying the performance, 
and great latitude should be given a skilled 
and sincere director. To so take the tempo that 


ete 


‘‘Have you seen the Symphony wives?” 
asked a merry maiden of musical tastes; 
“*T ’ve been to*some of the musicians’ con- | 
certs in Union Hall, and it’s like being in | 
Germany. The dear things come with nubias | 
on their heads, those woollen clouds, you 
know, and mittens—mittens! And they all 
talk German together and have delightful 
visits. I don’t suppose the wives of the 
leading players go—I’ve never seen Mrs. 
Nikisch there. They are the minor Sym- 
phony wives.”’ ‘ 


—_— - 


janists and instrumental! soloists has preyented | 
he hearing of many vocal artists whose appear- 
‘ance was certainly hoped for. But the public | 
must be content with whatis offered = | 


' 
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ey fe Cheer 2 ARs De PN ae er an car cat id of what we now a he ae tee Peale is Te} ch ar Sh had oe ACUOL, DATS, 
ha SSSR SI aie Soe SAP Ag .  ) WoO, wo i tures With Hi Tees Ate Or BRET or OE lik Ra cee ee Dy ng Ur’ NIKI e been | : 
THEATRES AND CONCERTS. | was this same “Freischiitz” overture, with all j tat have? Will you have the stars less ; in several private houses as ait “g nee 
| ese ae | ; ein | its weird, mysterious harmony, its alternating tects pn persivan gga aca rook bes : halls, in this neighborhood, whee hia = | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. | Peasuee. Bana ee sen OF love oe oe and rush lights? ‘Thank God! theSeventh Sym- | pore pmo’ favorably. There were and must 
The concert of Saturday evening had the dis. | 8 Cua’umedu tones and tremoto of darkening phony is not senescent. ; een various estimates of her success in 
inction of a fine programme, one of more than | influences, its rapturous triumph of the good. 


our great Music Hall. She made herself well | 
ti _ There are doubtless various opinions about | p | 
afew ene nee with which the season so far has ‘0 g godl tansise ‘le Ganon rege A ain | this last interpretation of it. Thatisowing tothe | card there, for her tones were true, clear: | — 


| well sustained; she sang for the most part 
; ; | various conceptions of theideal scope and mean- a : : 2 | | 
verture to “Der Freischiitz.” often felt in hearing the most threadbare tran- . well, like one with a musical, artistic nature, 
From ‘‘Mar- | scriptions of Beethoven,—enough, we mean, to ing of the composition. Many, taking their cue a 


7 but not, in so large a space, with all the ease | 
from Berlioz’s interpretation of it, regard itas | essential to the complete charm of singing. It 
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. dar oe Nikia’s Dream.) From Py ee hg 
; 6) In the Ham- Sar e,’ 


; mock " 

Bae (First time in Boston.) 
Be with piano: 
_ ad) Bizet—Pastorale. 

~ (6) Schumann—Provencalisches Lied. 

_ (¢) Brahms—Vergebliches Standchen. 
‘ thoven—Seventh Symphony. In A. 
ene Singer: Mrs. Arthur Nikisch. 


Op. 


cally fine music, although one have to wade 
through many bad performances before arriy- 
ing ata good one. The make-shift rendering of 
the overture which we remember was ata per- 
formance of “Der Freischiitz’ as a spoken 
play at the old Federal Street ‘Thea- 
tre, when also ‘the singing of the 
Chorus of Bridesmaids and the ringing Hunters’ 


Be b.) Aria: riage of | sow the seeds of a lifelong passion for intrinsi- 


| a playful, joyful, almost frolic musical picture 
_ | of a merry rustic festival, and so take for grant- | 
| ed that the unflagging triplet rhythm of the first _ 
|| Allegro should be very lively, quick, elastic, 
Is this a true notion of the meaning and spirit 
of this symphony? After the noble and | fifths” 
majestic introduction, 


cost an effort, a tension of the nerves and 
muscles very manifest. And then, too, shein- 
dulges in that portamento, or scooping up toa 
higher tone, which, with the censors of vocal- 
ization is as much abhorred as “consecutive 
are among the critics of harmony. Yet 


has not the six-eight | 
movement, which urges itself onward with its expression is not always bad. The lady, we 


have said,is musical by nature and has had 


_ A fine programme, we say; and its finest 
features are the oldest. Why quarrel with the 
‘sunset, with Jupiter, or Venus, or the Pleiades, 
orthe moon, because we have seen them many 
tim ? Until new composers can produce 
‘things not incomparably less beautiful, less 
'moble and less interesting, why notcling to 
‘what is best? Why compel us to exchange the 
“joy, theinspiration of a real, a live, symphony 


Chorus left an impress, half pleasure and half : ae a hig Renting oh ta a much | good musical experience. She sings heartily, 
pain, or restlessness, in the boy brain just awak-  giabstlenan apeilaitan of the. ‘pig more like the | with feeling and expression, and with unaf- 
ening to music. We remember getting hold of A nal he Ld ° 1 planets and the solar } fected quick dramatic instincts. She feels and 
afew loose orchestral parts of that overture Oe ince eaae a ake universal principle } acts the spirit of her song, with easy and expres ~ 
and trying to spell outa little of the mystic Peas ea acne ~ Guns ory Seam dance? | sive gesture, as if her sphere were the lyric _ 
language. Oh! such glories, like those of rise er the “ oF cise ua ; egretto throbs | stage. Her ways are winning, and sympathies 
{ and set of sun, never fade- utterly away. The ata ae a ~ wah ee Y eggs bangurs life. ‘Then | flow out to her without reserve. ‘There were 
performance of Saturday evening was admira- | shieualine : Shinhate h 0 jr bang otc i wer Hary i critics, but there were far more un- 
00° ti ble in many ways; every instrument was at its | : Ky : , critical laymen who were sincerely delighted by 
eee of ake | Sav daggpeue ara _ a i tette best; the four horns were enchanting, full of | spare = ; 8 8 wan cata ae on Dersis- | her singing, and who jealously clung to it to the 
Dawley new succes d'estime? When you can | Woodland romance; the clarinet love melody were the horizon line in the broads” pe as it | last note, and could not be completely happy 
have “Hamlet,” “Henry IV.,” “The Tempest ” was humanly pathetic, while its mysterious ture, thrills you as if the heavy pale ner pic until she volunteered another s0ng. The Cher- 
ie Ton Tike It”? what care you for the | low tones (of which Weber was so fond) helped Oneida he 16 heknum of th HTts ad suddenly | ubino melodies, with orchestra, dalled forth her — 
“atest fashion of the footlichts, or the | OUt the weird suggestions of the shud- | | dgedeieenba’ watts atrice ritrg mest strains of | finest art; but the group of Lieder, exquisitely | 
‘@laverest. invention of the last young | 7¢rng tremolo of the strings in the | | wad ait aha takes aaleviasle % en gta motbeig accompanied on the piano by her husband, was 
play-monger? But perhaps you think us anti- dark passages where Zamiel is felt to hover in petteet es frenpe weir nt enrol is breath- evidently more appreciated. If not a great 
‘quated, unprogressive, narrow. Perhaps you the re ap aR an the aie aria, ~~ “es its youd sniduk of tua 7 Weodudar ts nt hg No cone dy Mrs. ae is an interesting anda 
i Pe ‘ : maidenly joy and tenderness, then in its blaze sd jc arming artist in her way. 
 Rxgdltay ote cen padi try Day ahd of triumph, was all one could desire. And yet % plies cov a om roe were of all, Next time look out for Pachmann, who, after 
one evening many years ago. There were two of | W° could not help feeling that the tempo of the ae oy aga ee See oes Rowe bringing home to Boston ears almost everything 
them who evidently carried with them an odor | beginning was held back to a degree that | | triumphant, all-pervading an “‘e Sayic ° a | by Chopin, will play with orchestra his F-minor 
ae’ the stage, not to say of liberal potations. | fretted and chilled the musical impulse with — | wharéot we too are tpiean A ren Teg ying torcée | Concerto, The concert will open with Tschai- 
The hearbatnation was arcumentative,excited. | Which we have been wont to listen. Something | | true to the faith of this - ng #8 we are | kowsky’s (another Russian) Overture-Fantasie 
ey : within us seemed to say: All very beautiful, ®iaith of this great music? In this | “Romeo and Juliet,” and close with Goldmark’s 


Naa tt k vi | | 
Panta? Basted, and vanished into darsene | but why will it refuso to move? Why hang | Tot\crry to hese the eat sacra ee aang Were | “Rustic Wedding Symphony.” J. BD. | 
from the more excited of the two, a back? Expectation, sympathy, lose courage, rigid tempo, uniform and steadfast, where law Itis amusing, and at the same time disagreeable, to 


‘playwright in his way, as it would The _— oo oo cay cnggl by gor aah is quietly superior'to hurry. To the tempo in | ®!¢ at concerts near amateur musicians who will insist 
fox “be : but then he and I go to wor ‘ ception be well tak Th ¢ 4 ¥ in Boston who thin at thelr musical reputation can 
roma x. aitéeent war” ivnanidsiie of coarse, Greater, deeper and more welcome was the aken? € character of the , best be maintained by assisting Mr. Nikisch in his work 


Symphony we had, its grand ideal scope d ) | 
hich Reethoven : , pe and . of conducting the orchestra. Either with hand, foot or 
different wavs). This mellow genius had aright Seventh Symphony, the one w import, its beauty, depth, unspeakable signifi- _ head, and indeed sometimes with ali these, they beat 


" i osi- 
to his way, you suggest, as well as Shakspeare. rrp esc ah hey FR er ce parses aii ' cancs,asonly such an orchestra, and under , “me to the annoyarce of thelr neighbors. Almoet never 
“But have we no right, we, the many-headed, | tions. oes anyboty sr such a leader, can bring it out. And we believe 20 hey keep in time, but of course that is the fault of 


tohear and enjoy and get the good of what we chance to hear, to relight the flame of life and the majority of the audience—at least what the Eee nee be hace aeelr saeiiee on « cone 


i ; i f so inspired a n | distracting enough to have one’s neighbors at a con- 
t ore to ye an pootry Sem q se we oe rede faith anew st the ubdying tre 9 a Quakers used to call “the weight of the meet- | cert follow the score inorder to show how wise and 
sake and for our souls’ sake, without hav- , 


= pd in 2 ae eens end plese yx Mia it, eget d they are, but 1 is &® thousand times worse to 
‘ing the divine feast turned into a lower court of ; ©° und, 0 \ | :. Zhe novelty of the programme, the modern | D&ve ‘hem beat out of time. A little knowledge of 
judgment, where we must all sacrifice ourselves still rollin their orbits, glorious and young as | French-Oriental “symphony” by Godard (if sym- | eee a yb many pal telly ap od er Hynes Be af phe he A 
to the amiable but unedifying task of pro- 


ee 


rning of creation. Will you grumble | xOC ( private individuals and socalled “critics.” The best 
on the mo 4 phony that can be called which, judging by the || way of affecting musical knowledge 1s by sitting still 


‘mouncing onthe merits of new comers? At at a symphony because you cannot have it hot two pieces given, seems to be a binding up in | #! concert, and by allowing the emoiione, stirred up 


all he composer’s brain | sue 
events we state one point of view and smoking right from ¢ one bou , | by the music, to play over one’s features. In this man- 
quet or volume of five descriptive | ner of rapt ‘attentlon—se ni wathetic and semi-devout 


Fa or oven? Must everything be new and of 
which has its : reasonableness. Without new fashion before you will condescend pieces illustrative of so many poems byso many " —seyeral musical reputations have been manufactured, 
-exclusiveuess, without discouragement to ; 7 ree “nt and authors), is wholly of another character, and by careful acting have been lived up to. 

[fresh young effort, without ignoring the ot og th aetinelats of panaltionta, eleail Yes dreamy, languorous and local, melodious, warm- '- -_ -— | 
“progress of the age” or “rapid transit,” that | Charm b6 1} 6 nik : nrg deukatiiah eo | | ly colored, sensuous, romantic. There are beau- | Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, former conductor | 
‘futile substitute for progress, we claim credit | very excellence De “ +s + desid tiful motives and combinations of the wood- | ©f the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has | 

for the common sense as well as courage of our | thing? Shall newness be the paramount cesid- _ Wind instruments relieving the comfortable | Deen asked, by unahimeus vote of the» 

ope arpe ts | eratum? Will you have new sun and moon, a _ and sleepy swing of “In the Hammock,” prop- | New York and Brooklyn Philharmonic | 

: new religion, new republic, or a new wile, new _ erly “Sara la Baigneuse,” who dreams of yet | S2Cieties, to become the leader of these | 
oe mother (if you are happy enough not yet tohave more exalted and luxuri indolence while she | organizations. \**%! 
‘tal “Freischtitz” overture. Perhaps we had a | outlived so dear and truea friend)? Will you swings. cy ah walaaretaaar warts 

“subjective leaning that way from the fact the+ | have anew vernacular, no matter how outland- | § 


- 
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‘The Symphony Concert, Soloist. 
_ . ‘Mrs. Arthur Nikisch. 


“Ship Ahoy!’ the Park Theatre Bill 
~ Until Further Notice—Concert by the 
_ MKoston Singers—Musical Attractions 


ia 2 
ie 


*- of the Lenten Season—News Notes, 
_ Comment, Gossip. 


_ The concert by the Boston Symphony or- 
_chestra al Music Hall last evening, Mr. Ar- 
_thur Nikisch conaucting and Mrs. Arthur Ni- 
‘kisch soloist, made a notable event of the 
“$eason’s series, and an audience limited only 
“by the seating and standing capacity of the 
‘auditorium was present. Mr, Nikisch ar- 
Taneed a peculiarly interesting programme 
Tor the evening, the several selections being 
as foliows: 
- Weber... ate ons - Overture, “Der Freischuetz” 
i Mozart ; b. Aria, Non son ‘cosh ban.” 
i From "'The Marriage of Figaro” 
[ Benjamin Godara {f° «in the Hammock.” 
tise From “Symphonie Orientaie,” Op. 84 
As Pastorale 
b. Provencalisches Lied 


>¢ SBrahms.............Vergebliches Staendchen 
MPPMORMLOVEN.. .. 0... csc eee. Symphony in A, No. 7 


' The singing of Mrs. Nikisch was most en- | 


| j0yable in both her appearances, and the 
»fumbers chosen served to display her varied 


_ abilities as a vocalist to excellent advantage, | 
- Une of her chief charms asia singer is caused | 
“by the rare Sympathetic quality of her | 
Voice; and her fine taste, intelligence and | 


sn glbiy : eyes RR my na 
ae | 4 i at Miele on & YVMATE 
‘ ia 7 Rep an Pay Weoet +} ee ah i , “a s ot as te 
“Der Freischuetz” overtur 


_ pleasing stage presence all go to enhance | 


' the measure ot gratification given by her vo- | 


. 


Marriage of Figaro” were sung with or- 


-humbers gave much pieasure. 


en efforts. The romanzaand aria trom the | 


Chestral accompaniment, and both these | 
The songs | 


_ Making the second group of vocal selections | 
_ Were sung at the piano, with the aid of Mr. | 


* Nikisch as accompanist, and in these delight- 

- ful compasitions the singer was ac her best, 
the Schumann and Brahms songs especially 

displaying the excellent characteristics of the 

“Singer with marked prominence. 

_-+Inthe Brahms song the singer made the 

Meaning of the lines apparent, even to those 
unfamiliar with the German language, by her 
facial expression, and no more charming song 

‘Singing has been heard for many a day than 
that of this artist in this number. 

_. Mr. Nikisch has established a stanaard for 
the playing of sony accompaniments which 

“Tew have equalled, and his last evening’s 

iforts in this line surpassed any in _ former 

' Concerts, his assistance at the piano giving an 

artistic finish to his wife’s efforts quite be- 
yond description. 

_ The custom of ignoring all demands for en- 
core numbers at these concerts was not fol- 
lowed on this occasion, for Mrs. Nikisch 

took the initiative in responding to the 

applause of the audience, ana, after 
repeatedly acknowledging the plaudits, slie 
stepped to the desk and led Mr. Nikisch to 
the piano, when she added a very pleasing 
interpretation of Goldmark’s pretty song, 

“The Spring.”’ 

_ Mrs. Nikisch has good cause to recall this 
“appearance with pride and satisfaction, for 
hs not only received evidence ofthe kindly 
feeling ofthe Boston public toward ber as 

wite of the accomplisiied director of the 
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with which this number was. received. sug- 
gests the wisdom of placing otuer equally 
well kiown overtures upon the programmes 
of the season. 

The selections from Godard’s symphonie 
proved to be very interesting tone pictures, 
and they were both played with fine taste, 


| The Beethoven seventh symphony gave gen- 


uine pleasure as read at the end of the pro- 


- gramme, and its several movements were en- 


thusiastically applauded. ; 

Next Saturday evening the soloist, Mr. 
Viadimir de Pachmann, will be heard in the 
F minor concert oy Chopin. 
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Her First Boston Appearance With the 
Symphony Orchestra. | 


While bearing in mind the strictly musi- 
cal features of the symphony comcert in 
Music Hall, Saturday evening, it may not 
for once seem either irrelevant or uncriti- 
cal to refer to the artistic significance of 
the applause with which the distinguished 
for the evening was _ received. 
Without making the slightest insinuation 
against the proverbial intelligence of a 
symphony concert audience, neither re- 
terring im any disrespectful terms to the 
fair artiste in question, it can not be 
gainsaid that that amy artistie criterion 


| for judgment is byno means with applause. 


It is also true that all the unanimity 
and enthusiasm with which Mrs. Nikisch 
was greeted at her first appearance in this 
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city seemed as some compliment all too -~ 


flattering, and was neither respectiul nor 
discriminating in its relation to the 
worthiest characteristics of an unmistaka- 
bly charming and cultivated woman, who, 
being the wife of the estoemed conductor 
of the Boston sympheny _ orches- 
tra was, quite as - enthusiastically 
welcomed as her most ardent ad- 
mirer could have wished. 


ee 


Though | 
the plaudits bestowed were both prolonged | 
and vociterous, it is also true that the | 


highly favored artiste seemed quite too | 


easily induced to infringe upon the well- 
known yet unwritten law of the symphony 
concerts, regardiag encores, the accept- 
which is very unusual at 
these concerts, and is almost al ways at- 
tended with a serious breach of 
taste, as was notably the case on Saturday 
evening. Such, however, was the some- 
what superfluous assumption with which the 
artiste regarded the reeeption both cordial 
aud heartfelt that she received, frem a 
distinyuished and fashionable audience. 
Any musician’s opinion of her 
effort must be as considerately, candidly 


and respectfully expressed as is consistent - 
with any true basis of musical judgment. | 


Mrs. Nikisch sang the familiar vet 
always beautiful romanza ‘‘Voi Che 
Sapete’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘Marriage of 
Figaro ;’’? also, from the same opera, the 
‘‘Non so piu Cosa son’’ aria, and a charm- 
ingly well-chosen group of songs by Bizet, 
Schumann and Brahms. While waiving 
for a moment the consideratien of any 
such limitations as any artist is liable to, 
it would simply be unjust to her chosen 
art not to state that while a 
musical temperament :of the artiste 
in question undoubtedly exists, 
and is inherently sympathetic, ard 


is the real musician’s temperament, so far - 


a3 nature itself is concerned; yet that 
this temperament has been 
or less mal-cultivated in 

important directions is also true. The 


'artiste’s singing of the Mozart, the Bizet 


more | 
certain 


l : ly and respectful, 
quite evenly inartistic, and quite as evenly 
unmusical. Not that the artiste was to | 
anyextent insincere in her readings, nor | 
that she lacked to any perceptible extent 


the courage of her sincerity. Beyond 
cavil, she was most ardently painstaking, yet 
in this respect it is also true that the artiste 
seemed somewhat more mindful of her audience 
than her art in all that she did. 

But the most serieus fault to be found is that 
even her very careful singing of the rep- 
pertoire quoted was lamentably perverted by 
certain inartistie not tosay crude yocal condi- 
tions to which the singer well nigh constantly 
adhered, While her interpretations regarded 
from the pardonable subjectivity of her own 
point of view were piquantly inte¥esting, yet 
from the standpoint to which the world’s real 
artists have heretofore accustomed us they 
were at least in one instance, radically in error, 
and there was also an unfortunate void of a true 
artistic delivery in much that the artist did. 
That the vocal pedagogue might naturally 
attribute any such deficiencies to an ill-founded 
vocal method is true, yet we are all aware that 
the very term vocal method has fallen into ais. , 
repute, and quite naturally, as there can exist — 
no such method in purely artistic and spontane- . 
ous singing as will laboriously contrel the yocal | 
apparatus. Upon its instant trespass the 
artistic singing will cease and the artificial re- | 
sult will be laid bare. And so in the case of 
Mrs. Nikisch she iavariably seems conscious of 
her every tone, and she often produees it with a 
conspicuous avoidance of any directness. The 
result has all the effect of a.voeal drawl, 
and is correspondingly unmusical. The artist's 
singing of the Mozart romanza was no true 


| Mozart singing, for it lacked the quiet, the re- 
e 


fined and unaffected simplicity that is the ever 
desirable complement of the zreat master’s art. 
Her ‘‘vergebliches staendchen,” however, was a 
eharming interpretation. Briefly stated, Mrs, 
Nikisch has a voluminous yet not very pleasing 
soprano voice—a MEZZO soprano of good range, 
That she isa musical enthusiast was notice- 
able in almost every measure that she sang. 
Her musieal conceptions and inceptions are in- 
Stinct with an exuberant vitality, but her | 
tone-production both labored and unnatural, 
and as in this respect her asperating corre- 
sponds. There is teither any naturalness and 
but very little art in her phrasing. In her 
singing of the group of three songs, as in her 
encore selectien, the really artistic pleasure 
derived was from the masterly accompaniments 
so fortunately well played by Mr. Nikisch at the 
piano. The erchestral selections on the pro- 
gramme were superbly interpreted, save the 
overturetto “‘Der Freisehuetz”’ in which the 
mourntully slow temp taken enabled both the 
woodwind and the brass to impart a tragic un- 
tunefulness to the work that Von Weber never 
eould have anticipated, The two movements from 
Godard’s unique, richly colored and altogether 
gorgeous “sympkonie orientale” were finely 
played, as was also the seventh symphony. 
Next Saturday evening Mr. Vladimir Pachmann 
will be the soloist, and Goljldmark’s ‘Rustic 
Wedding’ symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo . 
and Juliet” overture-fantasie, and Chopin’s 
F-ininor concerto will be performed. 
CO. L, CAPEN, 


3y actual count there were no less than 
1400 applications for admission tickets to the 
public rehvcarsai of the symphony econcert of 
last Hiiday aiternoon, after 3 o’elock on 
Wednesday, at which time the last adm'ssiou | 
ticket ailowed by the rules of the Lall was | | 
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arr mG 2008 by Sold: 
fhe plano accompani- 
ments were played by Mr. Nikisch, 
a ability in this direction is remark- 
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‘Symphony Concert—Debut 


fr. 
1. 
: 


«" 


of Mrs. Nikisch. 


Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 


and Some French Music. 


Concerts of the Week—Notes 


and Paragraps—N ugeets. 


' 


‘The programme of the sixteenth sym- — 
phony concert, with Mrs, Arthur Nik- 


isch soloist, was: 
Overture, “Der Freischuetz” 
ae Romanza, “Voi che sapete.”’ 
Mozart} {)" Aria, *“‘Nonso piu cosa £on.”’ 
| From ‘*The Marriage of Figaro.’ 
bee Mies 2 fa. “Nikia’s Dream.” a 
Benjam'n Godara tb. “In the Hin muck.’ § 


From “symphonie O.ieatal:,” On 84 


Songs— 
a, ae eeoocsee Sr eesesesesesses Pastorele 
b. Schumann eeeelrovencalisches Lied 


DM MBPMININIB. ccd ccccscsccccces Vergebliches Staendchen 
UCI oss veghcocbcsaeeees Symphony nA, No.7 


_ Nikisch dominated this concert. 


It is not too much tosay that Mrs. 


jammed aisles represent a desire to hear 
‘theSeventh symphony, the ‘‘lreischiitz’”’ 


: 
' 


, 


‘Hall ever frames, and 


melodies, or even the new pieces of the 


Frenchman, Godard? No, the crowd came 


‘to satisfy their curiosity, to see as well 


as hear the wife of the most conspicuous 
man in music in the United States. Mrs. 
Nikisch in her pretty gown was as fair 
a vision as the bare platform of Music 
it was arate a 

uaint and charming air that she com- 
posed herself for her first selection. 


Did the | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


“Symphonie Orientale’” are charming 
bits, having the giace of manner and 
method which belongs to the modern. 
French school. Gracious, too, is tre 
coloring. How much these Frenchmen 
make of rhythm! The performance of 
the seventh Symphouy and of the over- 
ture presented many beautiful examples 
of tinished orchestral playing. At the 
next concert De Pachmann will play 
Chopin’s lk minor concerto; the orcies- 
tral selections will be ‘Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and Goldmark’s 
‘Rustic Wedding.’’ 


‘lhe two movements from Godard’s | 


Se ee en en re ee ~— 


AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


Why They Are Popular and _ 


Why People Go. 


The Audience Before and. 


During the Performance. 


Are the Listeners Really En- | 


tertained by the Music ? 


Whir-r-r, clatter, bang! Somebody comes 
in. A good many somebodles are already in, 
waiting for the hands on the dial of the old 
faniiliar clock to point at 8 and signal 
the first beat of Mr. Gericke’s baton. The 
hall in which music has been nursed and 


f her singing we can but repeat in ; for oneis afraid to say how long, resounds 


: ear Cambridge | with a silence, as the Irishman observed, that | 
effect our comments on he Agoda carawhype plecwnrnl 
| chatter, the swish of skirts, the solitary echo- | 
| ing cough, the rustle of programmes, then a : 
discreet little sound of hand clapping, which | 
always greets the conductor when he steps on | 
the platform for his evening’s work—then all | 


performance some weeks ago. Her 


voice is a sympathetic mezzo soprano or 


size; in the use of it faults appear— 

% ne attack is not always true, that is, the 
tone is not hit squarely, and because of a 

too frequent use of open tones the tinore 
of the voice is nore of one tint than it 

need be. but Mrs. Nikisch is more in- 

terpreter than vocalist; one need only 
ak into her face as she sings to read 
the meaning of the words, She is ar- 


a‘ athetic, emotional, and bub- _ No other 
pent Baym The familiar | after all, is a 


bling over with music. 


Mozart tunes were sung with much 
oetiment the distinction ade po oe | 
‘ ove for 


makes between his 
maid and a lady of 
marked by 


-ubini 
@ lowly 
degree being aptly 


high 


| might be felt. 


the 


is still. The audience has on its best Boston- 
ese expression, intensely cultivated, intensly 
indifferent, intensely expectant and critica’. 
gathering for pleasure—buf, 
symphony concert a 
pleasure ?—well, waiving that delicate 
point now, let it be granted this is 
apleasurable entertainment, where eye and 
/ear are sated with congenial sights and 


ginger ; but it was in the songs Mrs, Nik- | sounds—no public gathering, then, is more 


h charmed most, 


Alter the group was 


‘fimished and the singer had answered 


‘some four recalls, 


flower-laden and 


‘radiant she confronted her spouse, and 


for this occasion, superior 


appeal to be permitted to sing another on 


her mute ¢enters its superior calculations. 


| highly representative of the brainy and fash- 
| 1lonable quality of Boston society. It is soci- 
ety in its top-loftiest aspect, and the question 
whether itis having areal good Leas i re 
e” is something essentially common and 
Igar. <A purely esthetically “enjoyable” 


| trotted on the knee of every known composer, | 


| cCoug 


| all, Bostonians are human. 
| itt when a 
| egcapes 
the orchestra, symptoms of delight spread 


Because ‘*Kverybody’’ Does the Same, 
because they have bought season tickets, be- 


_ cause they love music for its own sweet sake, 
_ Many motives lead the public to aceept Mr. 
- Higginson’s invitation to listen tothe finest 


orchestra Boston has ever had, and to hear 


some of the best and the worst programmes 


| an orchestra ever played 24 Saturday nights 

ina winter. 
| Manner 
| confess how 
and 


The human heart is 
of weaknesses, but it. will not 
ineffably bored, how stupid 
Sleepy one can become under this 
magnificent educational treatment. For 
since it is the fasnion to attend this evening 
school, where music, heavenly maid, is chief 
instructor, nobody is goiug to stay away if he 
or she can help it. For tive seasons Boston 
has been put through a course of classical 
sprouts. Year in, year out, week atter week, 
the patient patron of the symphony concerts 
has had the best music dinned into his ears, 
together with every species of enlighten- 
ment concerning ‘the construction of 
the fugue, and the 
tween andantes and _  allegrettos poured 
into his bewildered mind at the side shows 
arranged by interested and ardent music 
teachers. Yet after all this agony and hard 
labor, he cannot write one movement of a 
Symphony to save his life. Assuredly that 
little is not too much to expect of a truly 
cultured Bostonian ? To be sure, Beethoven 


only wrote nine symphonies; but, then, he | 


had not the privilege of living in Boston at 
the present time. when so much 1s being done 
to develop latent genius. With the stimulat- 
ing musical pressure of today, who knows 
but the great master would have been able to 
write “opus 689’’ on one of his greatest works ? 
Strange enough, the mass of music lovers, so 
called, do not seem to be incited to composi- 
tion. Luckily for their friends, perhaps, they 
Know quite as much about the sclence of this art 
now as they knew when they first began to 
cultivate it, Whir-r-r, clatter, bang! the ush- 
ers are fastening the doors, and in another 
second late comers will enjoy the first pie*e 
in the corridors. This does not distress those 
gentry who always come late. 


In Order that They May Be Seen. 
Ang it is doubtless for this reason that some 
ticket holders make it arule to enter at the 


.door which is farthest from their seats, But, 


having settled themselves comfortably there, 
they sit drinking in sound and,thinking of all 
Kinds of things rather than whether the 
wood wind is strong and uniform, or the brass 


is not too assertive in that last delicate pas- * 
Lhe baby’s threatening croup, the 


Sasre. 
latest pranks in the stock market, how the 


_ bonnet in front is trimmed, and who 1s in 


whose seats are some of the fleeting, wander- 


| ing thoughts that oceupy these rapt and ab- 


sorbed listeners. When a selection is partic- 


_ ularly dull and heavy, when, indeed, Gericke 


feeds caviare to people who prefer oatmeal and 
ee marmalade, there is a significant 

, anestling about, even a nod=-for peo- 
ple have snoozea at symphony concerts—in 
the most highly intellectual benches. After 
But whisper 
lovely bit of melody 
by the merest accident from 


over the general countenance, and when an 
actual tune disturbs the pure classicism of 


rone to all | 


difference be- . 


‘fever, 


When some of the dance music, duly and 
rey composed by Saint-Saéns or 
some other holiness, gets on the programme, 
‘it is a gala night. ADpianse is one of the 
pocuat evidences of human gratification, 

_ But the oldest things get applauded un it 
. must puzzle the sphinx to know whatan ultra- 
outlined, a superlatively fashionable audience 
really does like. It likes a pretty soloist, 
that is certain. It likes 


A Handsomely Dressed Soloist 

| for another, and is partial to any soloist who 
has acquired the society pull. Artists under- 
Stand perfectly now that their musicial equip- 

,ment is incomplete without this brilliant 

' social qualification. Three callings out after 

a performance is the test of the artist’s popu- 


larity. Sometimes the last round goes a 
' trifle lame, and the soloist flies to the stage to 
help it along, but when it is a genuine ova- 
tion, and the walls of old Musie Hall re- 
- Sound to shouts Of approval, the artist skips 
) down the passage from the dressing room 
with so light a heart it is a merey she does 
not blow off the stage into the balcony. The 
forced and mechanical applause a symphony. 
audience 1s capable of giving has the effect of 
acold douche. Utter silence would be more — 
kind, but then in justice to Mr. rg: fi 
and Mr. Gericke’s selections only those solo- 
ists who have friends somewhere or special | 
; merits of their own are ever engaged. ~~ 
The appearance of the orchestra to a man 
is as familiar to the symphony habitué as the | 
State House or the frog pond. Casual ticket | 
_holders do not comprehend the singular in- | 
terest that is taken In the first violins, the | 
bassoon, that is always “telling sucha dear 
little story,” the clarinets, the *cellos, and are | 
Inclined to laugh at the technical knowledge | 
| that the initiated season ticket shows in each — 
individual’s personality and his ability as an 
artist. For both the spruce violins and swei 
. lager bass, are objects, though in different 
- ways, for considerable interested observation. 
The person that goes to a coneert because he 
loves music for musie’s sake is 4 rara avis, 
} eho perches either under the balcony or up 
stairs on a back seat. It is no sort matter 
; to him whether the violins bow every which 
way or in unison. He describes the bassoon 
as a log of wood from which a man draws de- 
‘ Jicious sound through a mint julep straw. He 
is aware there are horns, and thinks the oboe 
-is a stunning instrument. He cannot tell, - 
however, whether Mr. Gericke catches the 
true expression of the work in the tempi, or 
~ whether there is sufficient body of tone com- 
ared with other performances. He thanks 
‘ is stars he does not know 


One Musical Mark from Another, 
and only grieves when the piece ends, for it 
- has filled his soul with ineffable delight. It is 
likely ie is all at sea in his judgment; that he 


( has dilated with the wrong emotion; that he 


has felt precisely as he should not, This he 


' will learn from the critics the following day, 
"so the next time he will try to tia the 


musical situation with more success. t to 
fully understand the reading of a modern or- 
chestral work, whose meaning is as elusive as 
smoke, and as capable of infinite gradations — 
of lightanda shade, would give him a brain ~ 
therefore he does not a 

It takes a Boston girl to & 
the personnel of the orchestra, and 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Alexandre Dumas, the father, tells us in the 


eth » preface to one of his short stories, of the great 
© ac ‘impression made upon young France of 1829 by 


= 6the appearance of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Orien- 
“. tales. 


Not only painting and literature were 


ieee affected, and orientalism became the theme of ar- 
lined tist and writer, but musicians sought to express 


the tropic sun, and the melancholy of the desert, 
and the nutural sensuality of the dwellers in 
tents, by combinations of sounds and peculiar 


- use of instruments. There are few French com- 


tthe entire literature of music at ner | 
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ke * ogee in the breeziest and 
in the universe. The native 
n, pure and simple, is accustomed to 

ds from his earliest hours, but cus- 
d experience fail = 3 harden him in 
unless — . has e. skin of an 
uw. he the insidious little 


| bald head, and | run down his 

yhen least egpected, whenever he goes 
| It is more an he can endure 
| rs half the even- 


alr la and rheuma- 
l ready to be taken. t he goes week 


x week all the same, in spite of the influ- 
. in spite of the hot needle ngpier 5 into his 


scause it is the fashion, and because 
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posers since 1830 who have not passed through | 
this fever of orientalism. We find the symp- | 
toms, developments and results in the opera, the 
symphony, the suite, the rhapsodie, the song— 
in every branch of musical art. Whether this 
expression of Orientalism is true to nature, is 


_ another question. ‘This is an age of realists and 


image breakers, and Victor Hugo himself is 
rudely assailed. Mr. George Moore voices the 
opinion of many of the modern French when he | 
describes ‘‘Les Orientales” as ‘‘an East of 
painted card-board, tin daggers, and a military 
band playiugthe ‘Turkish Patrol’ in the Palais 
Royal,” and yet he is obliged to admit in the 
same breath that the verse is ‘“‘grand, noble, tre- 
mendous.’”” There is no doubt that much of the | 
Oriental music, so-called, can come under this de- 
scription without the saving qualification so gen- 
erously added by Mr. Moore. | 
| 


* * * * » 


But Benjamin Godard’s ‘Symphony Orien- 
tale,” two numbers of which were played at the 
Symphony concert Saturday evening, can not be 
accused of vulgarity or cheap effects. The com- 
position, however, is not a symphony; it is a set 
of descriptive pieces, five in number, each one of 
which illustrates a poem. The first of the num- 
bers played, ‘*Nikia’s Dream,’ is a musica) set- 
ting of words of Godard. Itis an adagio with 
peculiar, haunting, if somewhat searched 
out melody, with a languorous accom pani- 
ment. ‘The musical contents themselves 


d are not so noticeable as the brilliant and varie- 


gated covering in which they are wrapped. The 
music is more ry than direct, and the re- 
fined subtlety will always prevent the instanta- 
neous popularity of the work. ‘The second, “In 
the Hammock,” is a musical portrayal of the 
reveries of the indolent ‘‘Sara, la baigneuse, of 
Victor Hugo. It is, in rhythm, like a barcarolle, 
and the melody is well defined and charming. 
The effects of color gained by apparently simple 
means are wonderful, and the whole piece is an 
admirable exhibition of French skill in instru- 
mentation. Each instrument is so cunningly 
treated, its possible effects are so appreciated, its 
limitations are so carefully respected. These 


two numbers were heard here for the first time, | 
and they were exceedingly well played by the’ 


orchestra. 
& * & * 


The other orchestral numbers were Weber's | 
“Der Freischiitz’’ overture, and Be2thoven's | 


seventh symphony. The performance of these 
familiar compositions was marked by singular 
affectations in the reading of Mr. Nikisch. The 
introduction was taken so slowly that the horns 
were unable to sing with effect, and the muve- 
ment was without pulse and was sluggish. The 


el” oe 
type iY . 
: ‘ie 


Allegro was disfigured with meaningless ritard- 
andos and vain efforts to produce unusual ef- 
fec In the delivery of the peroration Mr. Ni- 
kisch was evidently guided in a measure by t 

suggestions of Richard Wagner, but he went far 
beyond his instructions, and in striving to pro- 
duce an overwheming effect he fell to the earth; 
for nothing could have been more feeble and 
jejune than the finale of the overture as played 


tion whetber they should be sung witbout 
t orna- 
mentation (and for an fatereatiie discussion of 
the proper singing of a Mozart aria the reader is 
refer to the scholarly essays upon this sub- 
ject to be found in Stéphen De La Madelaine’s 
Etudes pratiques” vol. 2, chap. 2, and Hein- 
rich Dorn 8 ‘‘Streifziige im Gebiete der Ton- 
Kunst” chapter 1), and paying attention only to 
the expression of the character of Cherubino, 


ast Saturday. | Mrs. Nikisch’s failure in portraying this char- 


Another peculiarity of Mr. Nikisch’s musical: 
nature was observed in his reading of the Seventh 
Symphony, and that is his wish to constantly 
try experiments. Last year he gave a reading of 
this symphony which was novel and provocative 
of criticism. For example, in the aliegretto, in 
the modulating passage from the episode in A) 
major to C major, and then to A minor, be made | 
along spun-out and unwarranted ritard which 
was more a complete change of tempo thana 
ritard. This year he does nothing of the kind, 
but he makes up for this omission by freely sea- 
soning Beethoven’s music with Nikischian con- 
diments of all kinds. The most flagrant of his 
breaches of good faith was the manner in which 
he read the first twenty or thirty measures of the 
first vivace, which, under his stick became a’ 
pleasant and somewhat melancholy pastorale, al- 
though this was almost equalled by the eccen- 
tricities seen in the treatment of the horn organ- 
point in the trio of the scherzo. It may be said _ 
in defense of Mr. Nikisch’s behavior that old‘ 
things have passed away and new interpretations 


acter was complete. The Page was n 
coguettish soubrette, he was . a naadaaine 
boy, with just awakened passions, who was 
in love with everything feminine which 
crossed his path, chambermaid or countess, sin- 
cere for the moment, and fickle. The passion in 
each of these wonderful songs was but poorly ex- 
pressed; the mild emotions of the singer flagged 
when they should bave glowed with intenser fire 
and vice-versa. ‘Thecharming music written by 
Bizet to the old fashioned words of Reznard suf- 
fered, as sung by her, for the lightness of Bizet 
was turned to heaviness, and her treatment of the 
ornaments which embellish the final measures of 
each verse was amateurish in the extreme. She 
was more successful in the songs by Schu- 
mann and Brahms, the latter of which was sung 
with genuine expression. 
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are demamded. Surely no one will protest if such} AIM ME. 


new interpretations enhance the beauty of the 
work. But when the rhythm is killed, when the 
manifest intention of a composer is flouted, when | 
the mannerisms of one period are grafted upon * 
the sturdy strength of another period, the time 
to sit by in acquiescence and thankfulness is past, | 


I'he Seventh Symphony of Beethoven is one) FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
thing; a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodie is another. |op. 17. et 


Mr. Nikisch makes hardly any distinction be- 
tween the two. Whether he A in Eastern 


anza (Andante),—Allegro molto vivace. 


or Western fields he breathes one air, the air of f) the United States. ) 


Hungary. 
>. * 8 


Mrs. Arthur Nikisch sang last week for the 


STRINGS AND Four HORNS, 


first time in Boston, and she was applauded vo- op. 8. (MS. 


ciferously before and after each group of songs. 


(Appassionato assai).— 


Her selections were Cherubini’s canzona and [imuet tempo.)— 


aria from ‘‘La Nozze di Figaro,” Bizet’s ‘*Pas- 
torale,”” Schumann’s ‘‘Provencalisches Lied,’’ 
and Brahms’ ‘‘Vergebliches Staendchen.” She 
is a mezzo-soprano. Her voice is of good 
though not extended compass. Her upper and 
lower tones are weak, and the quality of her me- 
dium register is agreeable and sympathetic. But 
she has either been badly pal or she has re- 
ceived absolutely no instruction. Her tone-pro 
duction is faulty, and her attack of high notes is 


to grazioso).— 


ce e scherzando).— 


gietto).— 
ato e maestoso). 


rmance. ) 


radically wrong, for shy constantly strikes be-| 


low the wished for note and slides upwards to it. 
She indulges herself in a reckless and unmusical 
use of the portamento, and in many of the de- 
tails of her art she has not sufficient skill to 


may be. In aword, her singing is crude. 
* * - * * 


A‘though her phrasing is carefully studied, it 
8 often directly opposed to the expressed inten | 


carry out her iteutiviis, uuwever bunurable they RIVE-KING 


tions of the composer, as in the songs by Mozart, § ® Chickering. 


where she showed a lack of dramatic instinct. | 


These songs were written for an Italian text, and 
they are in the Italian style. Waiving the ques- 





and. in: reverse ratio, the 
others, 
wish to tak 


its feminine crowds. One is _ inclined 
to think better of Boston girls after 
seeing them at the rehearsals. They are so 
deadly in earnest at other times, that when 
‘they unbend Fridays itis very amusing. And 
after all, there is a Goon. deal of frolic under 
this intense desire of ‘being, improved by two 
symphonies a week, and.people who sit be- 
side a good specimen of .the Boston genus 
really feel they ought to pay double, for their 
seats. ifa Boston girl cannot, tell the name 
of every person in the audience; if she has not 


£5 


She most unbending opinion for the merits of 


Wagner as an orchestral writer; if she has | 


not the entire literature of music at her 
tongue’s end, she is 


Wot the Stupendous Creature 
‘onetakes her for She does not have violin 
lessons of Loeffler, nor piano lessons of Baer- 
‘mann,and she would not rather go to“‘The Mik- 


ado” than have her dinner, that is all. The 
years and the amount of information attained 
y this young person are not comparable. She 
‘knows more of the rationale of the entire Hig- 
ginson-Gericke business than those gentlemen 
© themselves, but toJook in her demure face 
and then at the bunch of violets fastened in 
the buttonhole of her Ballard jacket, you 
never would imagine it. I[t is thoroughly 
‘in harmony with the character of these con- 
certs that they take pg in the breeziest and 
draughtiest hall in the universe. The native 
Bostonian, pure and simple, 1s accustomed to 
high winds from his earliest hours, but cus- 
tom and experience fail to harden him in 
‘them unless he has the skin of an 
‘elephant. He dreads the insidious little 
draughts thatrush about toying with the top 
of his bald head, and which run down his 
neck when least egpected, whenever he goes 
to Music Hall. Itis more than he can endure 
tobe tanned by opening doors half the even- 
‘ing, and the remainder kept cool by opened 
ventilators, or spiteful little cracks that let In 
—whiffs of air labelled neuralgia and rheuma- 
tism, all ready to be taken. But he goes week 
after week all the same, in spite of the influ- 
enza, in spite of the hot needle boring into his 
temple, because it is the fashion, and because 
if he did not his spouse would go without him, 
and not unescorted either. Then, too, if 
there is no other attraction, no dinner party, 
what better can he do than to be seen in his 
wonted place among the elect and the rest of 
the go poeple who patronize the symphony 
~ concerts 
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Alexandre Dumas, the father, tells us in the 
preface to one of his short stories, of the great 


‘impression made upon young France of 1829 by 


the appearance of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Orien- 
tales.’ Not only painting and literature were 
affected, and orientalism became the theme of ar- 
tist and writer, but musicians sought to express 
the tropic sun, and the melancholy of the desert, 
and the natural sensuality of the dwellers in 
tents, by combinations of sounds and peculiar 
use of instruments. There are few French com- 
posers since 1880 who have not passed through 
this fever of orientalism. We find the symp- 
toms, developments and results in the opera, the 
symphony, the suite, the rhapsodie, the song— | 
in every branch of musical art. Whether this | 
expression of Orientalism is true to nature, is 
another question. ‘This is an age of realists and 
image breakers, and Victor Hugo himself is 


' rudely assailed. Mr. George Moore voices the | 
opinion of many of the modern French when he. 


describes ‘‘Les Orientales” as ‘‘an East of. 
painted card-board, tin daggers, and 4 military 

band playiug the ‘Turkish Patrol’ in the Palais 

Royal,” and yet he is obliged to admit in the | 
same breath that the verse is ‘grand, noble, tre- | 
mendous.” ‘There is no doubt that much of the, 
Oriental music, so-called, can come under this de- | 
scription without the saving qualification so gen- | 
erously added by Mr. Moore. | 


% » * * * 


But Benjamin Godard’s ‘‘Symphony Orien- | 
tale,’ two numbers of which were played at the. 
Symphony concert Saturday evening, can not be 
accused of vulgarity or cheap effects. The com- | 
position, however, is uot & symphony; itis a set 
of descriptive pieces, five in number, each one of 
which illustrates a poem. ‘The first of the num- 
bers played, ‘*Nikia’s Dream,”’ is a musica) set- 
ting of words of Godard. Itis an adagio with 
peculiar, haunting, if somewhat searched 
out meiody, with a languorous accompani- 
ment. ‘Lhe musical contents themselves 
are not so noticeable as the brilliant and varie- 
rated covering in which they are wrapped. ‘The 
music is more suggestive than direct, and the re- 
fined subtlety will always prevent tne instanta- 
neous popularity of the work. ‘he second, ‘In 
the Hammock,” is a musical portrayal of the 
reveries of the indolent ‘‘Sara, la baigneuse,’” of 
Victor Hugo. It is, in rhythm, like a barcarolle, 
and the melody is well defined and charming. 
The effects of color gained by apparently simple 
means are wonderful, and the whole piece is an 
admirable exhibition of French skill in instru- 
mentation. 
treated, its possible effects are 50 appreciated, its 
limitations are so carefully respected. 
two numbers were heard here for the first time, 
and they were exceedingly well played by the 


orchestra. 
* * * * 


The other orchestral numbers were Weber's 
“Der Freischiitz’ overture, and Be2thoven's 


seventh symphony. The performance of these | 


familiar compositions was marked by singular 
affectations in the reading of Mr. Nikisch. The 
introduction was taken so slowly that the horns 
were unable to sing with effect, and the muve- 
ment was without pulse and was sluggish. The 


Each instrument is so cunningly | 


These | 


Allegro was disfigured with meaningless ritard- 
andos and vain efforts to produce unusual ef- 
fects, Inthe delivery of the peroration Mr. Ni- 


kisch was evidently guided in a measure by the 


suggestions of Richard Wagner, but he went far 
beyond his instructions, and in striving to pro- 
duce an overwheming effect he fell to the earth; 


for nothing could have been more feeble and) 


jejune than the finale of the overture as played 
last Saturday. sii 
oe 


Another peculiarity of Mr. Nikisch’s musical 


nature was observed in his reading of the Seventh 
Symphony, and that is his wish to constantly 
iry experiments. Last year he gave a reading of 
this symphony which was novel and provocative 
of criticism. For example, in the allegretto, in 
the modulating passage from the episode in A 


major to C major, and then to A minor, he made | 


along spun-out and unwarranted ritard which 
was more a complete change of tempo thana 
ritard. ‘This year he does nothing of the kind, 
but he makes up for this omission by freely sea- 
soning Beethoven’s music with Nikischian con- 
diments of all kinds. The most flagrant of his | 
breaches of good faith was the manner in which | 
he read the first twenty or thirty measures of the | 
first vivace, which, under his stick became a 
pleasant and somewhat melancholy pastorale, al-_ 
though this was almost equalled by the eccen- 
tricities seen in the treatment of the horn organ- 
point in the trio of the scherzo. It may be said - 
in defense of Mr. Nikisch’s behavior that old 
things have passed away and new interpretations 
are demamded. Surely no one will protest if such 
new interpretations enhance the beauty of the 
work. But when the rhythm is killed, when the 
manifest intention of a composer is flouted, when 
the mannerisms of one period are grafted upon ° 
the sturdy strength of another period, the time 
to sit by in acquiescence and thankfulness is past, 


tion whetber they should be sung without crna- 
mentation (and for an fotanandie discussion of 
the proper singing of a Mozart aria the reader is 
referred to the scholarly essays upon this sub- 
ject to be found in Stéphen De La Madelaine’s 
‘Etudes pratiques” vol. 2, chap. 2, and Hein- 
rich Dorn’s ‘‘Streifziige im Gebiete der ‘Ton- 
Kunst” chapter 1), and paying attention only to 
the expression of the character of Cherubino, 

Mrs. Nikisch’s failure in portraying this char- 
acter was complete. ‘The Page was not a 
coguettish soubrette, he was a _ handsome 

boy, with just awakened passions, who was 

in love with everything feminine which 

crossed his path, chambermaid or countess, sin- 

cere for the moment, and fickle. The passion in 

each of these wonderful songs was but poorly ex- 

pressed; the mild emotions of the singer flagged 

when they should bave glowed with intenser fire 

and vice-versa. ‘hecharming music written by 

Bizet to the old fashioned words of Reznard suf- 

fered, as sung by her, for the lightness of Bizet 

was turned to heaviness, and her treatment of the 

ornaments which embellish the final measures of 

each verse was amateurish in the extreme. She 

was more successful in the songs by Schu- | 
mann and Brahms, the latter of which was sung | 
with genuine expression. 
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lhe Seventh Symphony of Beethoven is one) FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, 
eee & ore meagacnn Rhapsodie is another. | op. 17. 
r. Nikisch makes har istinecti - 
dly any distinetion be hanza (Andante),_Allegro molto vivace. 


tween the two. Whether he wanders in Eastern 


or Western fields he breathes one air, the air of !' the United States, ) 


Hungary. 
* “ ® * 


Mrs. Arthur Nikisch sang last week for the 


Srrinas AND Four HORNS. 
) 
; 


first time in Boston, and she was applauded yo- op. 5. (MS. 


ciferously before and after each group of songs. 


‘Appassionato assai).— 


Her selections were Cherubini’s canzona and Hinuet tempo.)— 
aria from ‘La Nozze di Figaro,” Bizet’s «*Pas. “'O S7°@71050.— 


torale,”’ Schumann’s ‘‘Provencalisches Lied,’ | 


eee scherzando).— 
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and Brahms’ ‘‘Vergebliches Staendchen.”’ She rato e maestoso). 


is a mezzo-soprano. Her voice is of good 
though not extended compass. Her upper and 
lower tones are weak, and the quality of her me- 
dium register is agreeable and sympathetic. But 


ormance. } 


she has either been badly taught or she has re- MAKCH. 


ceived absolutely no instruction. Her tone-pro 
duction is faulty, and her attack of high notes is 
radically wrong, for shy constantly strikes be- 
low the wished for note and slides upwards to it. 
She indulges herself in a reckless and unmusical 
use ofthe portamento, and in many of the de- 
tails of her art she has not sufficient skill to 
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Carry Out her Wilcutlulis, uuwever buuurable they RIVE KING 
~ISLINUT, 


may be. In aword, her singing is crude. 
. * * * * 


_ A-though her phrasing is carefully studied, it 
is Often directly opposed to the expressed inten 


tions of the composer, as in the songs by Mozart, * * CMlekerins. 


where she showed a lack of dramatic instinct. | 


These songs were written for an Italian text, and |-— = 


they are in the Italian style. Waiving the ques- | 
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MR. OTTO ROTH. 


(First time. ) 


SOLOISTS: 


PROGRAMME. 
MISS LENA LITTLE. 


WIE BIST DU MEINE KOENIGIN. 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra.”’ 
CONCERTO for VIOLIN, in E minor. 


SONGS witH PIANO. 
SYMPHONY in D minor. 


LOVE ME OR NOT. 
IM MATEN. 


Boston Music Hall. 
MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 21ST, AT 8, P. M. 


RUBINSTEIN. 
a) BRAHMS. 
c) HILLER 


GLUCK. 
SPOHR 
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op. 26. 


WEDDING MARCH, with variations. Moderato molto. 


(Rustic Wedding). 
BRIDAL SONG.—Allegretto. 


1890-91. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


OVERTURE-FANTASLE. “Romeo and Juliet.’’ 
SOLOIST: 


PROGRAMME. 


SERENADE.— Allegretto moderato scherzando, 


CONCERTO for PrIano, No. 2, in F minor, op. 21. 
IN THE GARDEN.—Andante. 


Allegro.—Adagio.— Rondo. 
DANCE.—Finale. Allegro molto. 


SYMPHONY. 


The Piano used is a Chickering, 


AVIT. GONCERY. 


Boston Music Hall. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21ST, AT 8, P. M. 
MR. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
CHOPIN. 
GOLDMARK. 
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“THE SYMPHONY, ©” 


Words are inadequate to describe the proceed- 
ings that attended the appearance of Vladimir De 
Pachmann, at the Symphony rehearsal Friday 
afternoon. To say that he captured audience, con- 
ductor and orchestra, is to say very little. De 
Pachmann was the concert, and the concert was 
De Pachmann At three o’clock he appeared on 
the platform, the personification of radiant good- 
nature, and was welcomed with a _ burst of 
applause that evidently,thrilled every nerve in his 
excitable body. His first act, after acknowledging 
this reception, was to grasp Mr. Nikisch by the 
hand in a manner demonstrating the most 
affectionate regard. His next was to flick the 
dust from the piano keys with his cambric hand- 
kerchief, accompanying this act with a wave of 
both hands, and a glance at the audience, which 
created a ripple of laughter throughout the hall, 
and—yes, itis true, he was the first soloist who 
has caused a smile to 


concerts. 
Having at last settled himself, Mr. De Pachmann 
divided his attentions between the music of 


Chopin’s F minor concerto, that lay onthe rack | 


before him, and the gentleman who was to turn 
the leaves. His evident intention to play from 
notes was ominously suggestive. What did it 
| Signify ? Unfamiliarity witb the 
and a lame_- performance in 


once obliged to pay strict attention to his work in 
hand, and to forego the pleasure of interpolating 
any of his bewitching ‘‘asides” during the course 
of the concerto. The outcome of it all was this: 


_ | the concerto was played in the most exquisite « 


style imaginable. It is true that he occasionally 
dallied affectedly with the slow movement; and 
his touch also was at times too light for Music 


illuminate thetace of the | 
serious, self-contained condu tor of the Symphony | 


work | 
consequence? | 


_ At least it aroused the hope that he would be for | prevent its growing wearisome through successive 


é 


f 


— <>. ~ . 

shment of everybody, in Jawless defiance of the 
ino encore” rule, he yet again took his seat, and 
gave his indescribable performance of Henselt’s 
“If I Were a Bird.” By this time anarchy 
reigned in audience, and orchestra as well. Mr. 
Nikisch leaned back in his chair evidently resigned 
to anythingelse that might happen. © After a } 
longer interval, the pip. pr Planist again en- | 
tered, advanced to the conductor’s stand, mounted | 
it, and responded to the unabated applause, with > 
& magnificent bow, and a shake of the head. On. 
his way off the stage, he paused to greet one of the 
first vivlinists, who apparently suggested that he 
should play once more. A moment’s hesitation, | 
a deprecatory shrug, and our own De Pachmann 
hastily seated himself for the third time, and — 
gave Chopin’s waltz in A flat, opus 42, in a man-_ 
ner, which, for beauty of tone, brilliancy, and | 
rapidity of tempo, was wholly extraordinary. By | 
this time, the common sense of the audience be- | 
gan to assert itself, and the topical song-like re- 
calls came to an end. 

The concert commenced with Tschaikowsky’s 
overture-fantasie, ‘Romeo and Juliet.” This 
splendid work, which was performed last vear, is 
perhaps the finest from the pen of its composer 
that has been heard in Boston. Its themes are 
strong and highly expressive, their treatment being 
original to a degree, while the orchestration is of 
the richest description, drawing upon nearly all 
the resources of the full modern orchestra. The 
performance was one of great dramatic intensity, 
proving Mr. Nikisch’s thorough mastery of the 
scere. 

The symphony was Goldmark’s *‘Rustic Wed- 
ding,” a work that has now become well-known 


. here. Its cheerful, spontaneous melodiousness, 


attractive and picturesque orchestration, its gen- 
eral air of charming simplicity, which neverthe- 
less conceals the art of a master, all combine to 


hearings. Mr. Nikisch’s reading was perfectly in 
accord with its spirit,and the playing of the 


orchestra was equally sympathetic. 


T. P. CURRIER. 


Unprecedented Enthusiasm at the Sym- 
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Hall; but these were the only objections that | 
could be raised. The three movements were | 
taken in the most perfect tempo, and the themes 


The Ancients and Other Organizatio 
were simply. but yet expressively sung, while the | 


bravura passages were thrown off with a touch 
crystalline in quality, and with a freedom that 
betrayed absolute ignorance of all difficulties. 
The best of it was the entire absence of any **pull- 
ing and hauling” with the orchestra, and of any 
Silly indulging in unnecessary rubatos. The 
rhythms were delightfully maintained, and no one 
evercame in more exactly ‘‘pat” on the beat 
through those long piano passages than didhe. The 
unexpected generally happens. Mr. De Pachmann 
has not done himself much credit at his recent 
recitals; yet this performance was the finest he 
has given of any ofthe large works of Chopin. 
And, did the eccentric pianist forego his 
‘“‘asides?”’ Not in the least. When he was not 
too busy with his work he was either smiling at 
the audience, whispering to his assistant, or in- 
dicating the tempo to the conductor. 

At the close of the concerto, he was greeted with 
a storm of applause. Upouasecond recall, he 
danced gayly toward the piano, and seating * him- 
self, played Schumann’s novellette in E major 
with great brilliancy. After a modest delay in 


the ante-room, the continued applause - brought | 


him once more on the platform: and to the aston- 


Dine—A Lecture on «‘New Zealand’’— : 
Various Items of Interest. f 
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The Tschaikskowsky Overture Fantasie, . 
“Romeo and Juliet”; Chopin’s pianoforte con-— 
certoin F minor; and Goldmark’s symphony y 
(Rustic Wedding) were performed last night at_ 
the seventeenth Symphony concert. De Pach- 
mann was the soloist. His playing created the 
wildest excitement, and entirely demoralized 
the effect that had been intended for the pro- 
gramme asa whole. The concerto received a 
performance such as no artist has ever eq 
here, and the marvelous mastery with whi 
was both interpreted and played fairly ba Hed 
description. The artist was repeatedly en- 
cored and responded with selections by Liszt, | 
Chopin and Moschelles. The overture and 
symphony were both excellently played, 
It is rumored that De Pachmann will 1 
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the Park Theatre—Piano and Song 
 ‘Mecitals of the Coming Week—Cur- 
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wi e S anv Co 4 Joist Following the concerto as a final number, | 
na Sy phony Concert, Soloist Mr. Nikisch gave a very brilliant interpreta- — 
| ~ Viadimir de Pachmann. tion of Goldmark’s tuneful “Rustic Wed- 
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| ding” sym, hony, in which the variations of 
the first movement displayed the virtuosity 
of the orchestra to spleudid advantage. 

- The orchestra makes its occasional tour 
during the coming week, and for the evening 
of March 7 the programme will be Wagnet’s 
prelude, ‘Lohengrin’; August Klughardt’s 
symphony 8, in D major, (first time); two 
movements from Reinecke’s concerto for vio- 
loncello (first time); Beethoven’s overture, 
“Egmont,” the soloist being Mr. Leo Schulz, | 
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| _yent News Notes, Comment and Gos- 
sip at Home and Abroaa. 


_ The appearance ot Mr. Viadimir de Pach- 
‘mann at last evening’s concert by the Boston | 
Symphong orchestra, under the direction of | 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch, made a most notable | 
“eventsin the season’s‘series, and the pianist 
assumed a prominence in the programme 
which was as unexpected as it was enjoyable. 
- Hie was announced to play with the or- 
chestra the copcerto by Chopin No. 2 inF 
‘yninor, op. 27, and his appearance was the 
‘signal tor a weleoming round of applause, in 
‘which the musicians gave their full share, 
the audience fairly surpassing the record in 
their demonstrations of delight. The artist 
evidently appreciated the attention shown 
him, and was all «racious as he took his 


seat at the piano, zreeting his patrons of the 
‘evening in his own inimitable way, and com- 
Yo acre the abandonment of all reserve on 
“the part of his waiting listeners by his com 
Yeal action in rearranging the score, which 
had been placed upon the rack top side 
down. 
Lins, “fo playing in the concerto calied out ova- 
— from the audience at each pausesuch as 
ate seldom heard in a Boston concert hall, 
‘and after the final movement the pianist | the accompanist, now on some auditor in 
was recalled with so much enthusiasm that | 4), sont row of seats 
“the rules conerbing encores were completely pS Nae) Ne i 
ignored by the artist and audience, the With so impetuous and “individual” an 
former avpearing quite as delighted to | artist at the piano, the orchestral accompa- 
i pond to the applause as the latter was to niment could hardly fail to tax Mr. Nik- 
have him do so. First the glorious arrange- | isch’s alertness, even though by comparison, 
“ment ot the “Rigoletto” themes by Liszt was the musicians’ share in the performance 1s 
“played, then an etude by Moschelles, and j 80 slight. Pachmann seemed to feel the 
Daliy a brilliant waitz by Chopin. limitations of the occasion now and then. 
- Ip the coucerto the player took the same But in the beautiful, limited “runs” of the 


iberties with accepted readings as he bas 
4n his recital programmes, but his masterly 
{nterpretation, based upon his own idea of 
the composition, possessed a charm that fully 
ustified the audience in its extravagant de- 
Monpstration of enjoyment. It 1s useless to 
‘take exceptions to such a successful per- 
formance. It certainly revealed beauties 
which other performers have failed to give 
‘prominence to, and, as a whole, the reading 
had characteristics which were as enjoy- 
‘able as those of the sume performers playing | cately given offering. It was in truth a se- 
Gn his own concerts. Such faultless plapo j ries of triumphs for Pachmannh, who can sel- 
‘work from a purely technical staudpoint has dom have appeared before a larger throng. 
mot been heard in a generation, and the T'schaikovsky’s melodious overture tan- 
“demonstrations of delight were but natural | tasy, “Romeo and Juliet,” opened the pro- 
after such a performance. gramme, and Goldmark’s lovely symphony, 
Ff any difference of opinion existed as to ‘The Rustic Wedding,” brought it to a 
‘the measure of success attending tie reading } close. It was all a charming entertainment. 
‘i the concerto, there were evidently none as | _ The orchestra is to be away this week on 
‘the pianist’s merits as a solo player inthe j its journeyings. On its return, March 6, a 
‘encore numbers, and Mr. de Pachmann can symphony in D major, by August Klughardt, 
safely numoer the Symphony concert patrons 4 is to have its first hearingin Boston. Mr, 
‘among bis staichest admirers in tne future. | Leo Schulz will perform two movements 
"P Rigoletto” fantasie was a marvel of | from Reinecke’s concerto for violoncello, 
which is new here, agner’s Lohengrin’’ 
prelude and Beethoven’s “Egmont” over- 
ture are 3lso to be given. Ras 


Symphony Rehearsal. and | 
Pachmann Recital Combined. 


All conventionalities disappear when 
Vladimir de Pachmann appears. Even the 
traditions of asymphony concert vanish in 
his smiling presence. Innovations come 
unchallenged by the director. The sym- 
phony rehearsal on Friday was made a 
Pachmann recital as well. 

Chopin’s concertoin F minor, No. 2, was 
the work assigned for performance by, Pach- 
mann on the programme. While not so 
familiar as the poet-composer’s other con- 
certo, this is stilla noble work. The Rus- 
sian pianist had the score before him, but 
seldom found it necessary to giance at the 
pages. It seems impossible for this ox- 
tremely emotional gentleman to play in 
public without looking. for sympathy and 
appreciation in some face near at hand. 
As the concerto went on he beamed now on 


ically and himself at his best. 

A storm of applausé recalied him, when 
the performance had ended, and_ when, af- 
ter shaking hands with Mr. Nikisch and 
three or four members of the enthusiastic 
orchestra, he retired from the scene, he 
responded to the recall with a qclo“Depin, 
of course. The cheering- was redoubled at 
the close. Again and yet again the artist 
responded with a dainty and most deli- 


‘tuneful beauty as played by De Pachmann, 

‘and the custom of excluding such composi- 
‘tions, irom symphony programmes was most. 
happlly iavored on t..1s occasion. 


edagio and rondo he: was’ himself, emphat- | 


OO 


) 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| spite of the fact that the entire concert - 
was Pachmaanized, one may venture to 


a tx i “ie snd % y ’ | b's j a | se, z . 
“Tos and basses in the variations, 
 maany. other 
De — 


—Viadimir 
Pachmann as Soloist. 


The Pachmann piano recital of Satur- 


day night, also contained two excellent 
orchestral works, and one (the Chopin 
concerto) which was semi-orchestral ; 


saya word or two about the erchestra 
and its work. 

“All the world loves a lover,’’ says the 
proverb, and composers have emphasized 


this fact by setting a pair of them tomusic . 


on every available occasion; ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet”? has been the theme of Feydeau, 
Zingareili, Vaceri, Bellini, Gounod, and 
Berlioz, in opera and sympheny since 1793, 
and now the great Russian, Tschaikowsky, 
serves up the same subject in large over- 
ture form. ‘The work has been before 
spoken of in these columns, but it grows 
decidedly on repeated hearing, and new 
beauties revealed themselves in the mag- 
nificent periormance of Saturday night. 
The overture gives no such fervor of 
passion as is found in _ Berlioz’s 

Baleony scene’’ (the very best movement 
the 'renchmam ever created) but allows 
the contentions of the Montagues and 
Capulets to come most prominently into 
the 2oreground, And this suited well the 
fiery mood of our impetuous conductor, 
who launched forth cymbals and kettle- 
drums in a perfect tornado of combut, 
until at times one could ery with Mercutio 
A plague o’ both the houses.’’ But the 
longing and the elegiac character found 
expression also, and the long-drawn organ 
points with which Tschaikowsky has stud- 
ded the work were effective and properly 
balanced in their execution. 
ment in the department of the woodwiad 
was noticeable both in this work 
and in the splendid performance of 
Goldmark’s ‘‘Rustic Wedding” suite, mis- 
called asymphony, which ended the con- 
cert. We all know how thorough the 
flutes and oboes have been during the past 


two years, but last Saturday the clari- | 


nettes and the bassoons were their equals 
in excellence. Such crisp and clear work 
a8 was present in the second, third and 
fourth movements of the Goldmark work 
must needs have especial mention, and the 


_ performance was altogether a memorable 


i one, 


The fourth movement, ‘‘In the Gar- 
der,’’ 
and spite of its 
saccharine, melodic effects, re- 
minds of Wagnerian erotics. The cli- 
maxes of passion were finely brought out 
by Mr. Nikisch’s reading, and the return 
of the chief theme as an episode in the 


| finale, picturing the lovers apart amid the 
revelry of the wedding feast, the wild 


saturnalia of festivity, the daimty imita- 
tions of the third movement, the church 
bell sounding its monvtone in the wedding 
march, the brilliant oboe variation, the 


The improve- . 


» is the gem of the entire com- 
| position, | 


points might be ci ‘ee ore 
mi e cited t 

that Mr. Nikiseh ona his men wt sce Be 
proud of the performance. 

But between the two works abovo de- 
‘seribed there came the psychological 
problem knownas Vladimir de Pachmann. 
Ke jumped on the conductor’s stand end 
bowed and grimaced to everybody; he 
shook hands with Mr. Nikisch as pugilists 
do before a prize fight, and eventhe gen- 
, tleman who turne/l the leaves of the music 
‘for him received a Similar attantion; he 
beat the time, with his right hand, to the 
audience, while playing with his left; in 
short he acted like a mountebank, and 
played like a genius. ‘l'o the musician 
who has any pride in his cailing this man 
must be a sere trial; either there are some 
grains of true gold in his inmost nature 
J uncer all these affectations, or he is id 

living proof of the statemernt made by 

some philosophers, that music is the 
‘ lowest of the arts. Nogrest poet, painter. 
or sculptor would become such a bundle of 
conceits and eccentricities. Following out 
the train of thought, however, the ques- 
tion arises—does Pachmann give the 
length and depth and breadth of Chopin? 
Is Chopin himself representative of the ' 
truest art of music? 
. There is but little doubt that the emo- 
tional is so entirely present in Chopin’s 
_ works that they need a corrective in the 
‘shape of the works of more intellectual 
com pesers. A person might play Beet- 
hoven or Bach fora lifetime and be 
| montally strengthened by the process; but | 
the pianist who devoted his entire energy | 
to the study of Chopin would find himself 
enervated by his diet of musical absinthe 
and would probably become “4 
Pachmann, As to Pachmann’s giv- 
ing all the phases ef Chopin 
| this may also be doubted. ‘The first move- 
ment of the I minor concerto was not so 
_well played as [have heard it, and just 
here a degree of intellectuality and manli- 

Ross come into play. Kut words cannot 
|; describe the delicacy, the swestness, the 
fairy-like beauty, with which the artist 
gave the adagio of this work; here was 

the true rubato of Chopin, and the con- 
ceptions of a D’Albert or a Rosenthal in 
this school, were as a Cyclops to a nymph, 

a9 goose to a butterfly. The final rondo : | | 
'was not jess remarkable and was a de- 
'licious freedom uttorly defying descrip- 
tion. 

Recall followed recall, and as the audi- 

ence soon became aware that the artist 
was quite ready to grant encores, and that 
there was nostrong hand, as in by-gone 
years, to stop the cheap practice, there 
followed a piano recital without parallel 

in the annals of these concerts. First the | | 
pianist gave Liszt’s ‘‘Kigoletto Fantasie,” | 
which was about as suitable to such a pro- | | 
gramme as ‘IThalberg’s ‘‘Home, Sweet |_ 
flome’’ would have been; then, after a very — 
little gentle urging, cane a Chopin waitz, 
and after the audience ad = inti- 
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fter this the pianist declined further en- | 
res and the orchestra was again allowed | 
appear. With all due allowance for the 

pianist’s abnormally developed bump vf 


self-esteem, and with full recognition of 
his remarkable genius in his chosen genre, 
| we ought never to allow these concerts te 
'lose their orchestral character; Boston 
, owes more to its musical advancement to © 


| “oo 


Symphony Orchestra than it ever 
could to a hundred DePachwmanans., 


Lovis ©. Exson. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. ;,.... 


Seventeenth Symphony Concert—Vliadi- | 


mir De Pachmann, Soloist—Local An- 
nouncements. 


De Pachmann dominated the concert 


of last Saturday; his promised appear- 
ance was the reason of the very large 
sale of admission tickets, and curiosity 
in the man more than interest in his 


| playing kept the 
on the aiert fromt 
his appearance on the 
note of his third enco 
layed; in fact, a stranger in Music — 
ail would have thought from the 
strange attitudes of a portion of the au- 


audience continually | 
he moment he made | 
stage untilthe last | 
re piece had_ been | 


dience that there were no seats in the 


second balcony. 


Admitting that in the 


abstract De Pachmann’s piano playing 
is beautiful—and certainly the man 


played his part of the 
-of Chopin as delicately 


, as it has ever 


play. Is it a healthy sign? After the | 
concerto was finished the applause was | 
‘long continued and the pianist returned | 
three times to the piano before it oc- | 
curred to him that a 


F minor concerto 
and artistically 


been done here—we object 
- seriously to his mannerisms, which have 
now become so notorious that people go 
to see him act, more than to hear him 


ll amusements in 


Boston are supposed to terminate at¥.45 
and Mr. Nikisch and his men had a Goild- 
“mark ony Pins to perform. 


The *‘kustic 


edding’ was ‘the impor- 


tant orchestral work at this concert, and 
its performance was exquisite in Sey 
coloring and expressiveness. _ Tschai- 


kowsky’s gorgeous 


‘‘RPomeo and euliet”’ 


overture fastasie began the concert. A 
second hearing of the work confirms first 


impression as to its 
instrumental compo 
nature the period has 


being one of the best 
sitions of a dramatic 
produced. The 


orchestra is away this week. At the 
eoncert of. March 7 this programme will 


‘be performed: 
| grin’; Augus 


Wagner, prelude, ‘*Logen- 
t Klughardt, Symphony 


No. 3, in D major, first time; Keinecke, 
two movements from concerto for violon- 


cello, first time; 


“Egmont.” 


Soloist, Mr. 


Beethoven, overture, 


Leo Schulz. 


__ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | BA ies opis 
The seventeenth Symphony concert, which ~ An astonishing individual, this Mr. de Pach- 
‘mann, as player and man. He wears appar- — 


took place Saturday evening at Music Hal) 
might justly be described as a pianofor 


recital given by Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann 
with the kind assistance of the Boston Symp- 
hony Orchestra. He was the loadstone which 
drew the many who lined the walls of Music 
Hall. He was applauded tothe echo as soon 
'as he appeared upon the stage. He was- 
cheered after each movement of the Chopin 
Concerto in F minor. And at the end the 
great audience was wildly’ enthusiastic. 
It. was the wish, or rather the 


demand, of the hearers that he should 


play again; so the excellent rule 

which has prevailed was broken for the thira( 
Ue this season, and upon this occasion it, 
_Wwas broken thrice, Tor after the superb per- 
formance of the Rigoletto Fantasie, tumult 
| Was at its height; a Chopin waltz was no more 
| effectual in appeasing the clamor than the 


empty tub which seamen fling out to tha pur- 


oe <a <n 


suing whale. It was only after he had given a. 


remarkable exhibition of his prowess by play- 


ing a Moscheies study that he was allowed to. 


depart in peace. Nor wasit Mr. de Pachmann 


| WhO was greedy. It wasthe Symphony audi 


ence, and the members of the orchestra joined 
actively in the demonstration. Music Hall 
has seldom witnessed such a sight. 

Nor was this frenetic enthusiasm uncalled 
forandtobe regretted. Weighing well the 
value of words, remembering that they are 
“wise men’s counters,’ itis not too much to say 
that the playing of Mr. de Pachmann can only 
be described as wonderful; and one 1s tempted 
toadd, “and yet again wonderful), and after 
that out ot all whooping.” It was arare and 
complete triumph of true, legitimate piano- 
forte playing. Here was a man who has been 
dubbed by the admirers of the athletic school 
as Monsieur de Pianissimo; he was in Music 
Hali with an orchestra at his back, and 
yet, such is the “carrying” quality of 
his tone, every note of aie melodic 
phrase, the most delicate run, the gossamer- 
like arabesque—these were distinct and beau- 
ltifuleven in the remotest corner, But it ig 
not necessary, it would be almost an imper- 
tinence, to attempt an analysis of bis playing. 
The language which should fitly describe 1t, 
would seem fulsome and absurd. The cold, 
austere phrases of the admiring pedagogue 
cannot ting here a place. Prismatic words, 


sonorous and carefully balanced sentences are 


of no avail. Nothing can equal de Pachmann’s 
performance of Chopin’s adagio.but the 
music of the adagio itself. One might 


say that it was’ eminently peetic; 


but it was eminently musical, aud music is 
the final answer to the problems suggested by 


_boetry, One might say thatthe rhythmic 
feeling in the rondo was remarkable, but 
supreme rhythm is not felt, itnaturally exists; 
for who is conscious-of the movement of the 


earth or who stops to measure it and ap- 
prove? Will words describe the haunting 
charm of De Pachmann’s meloay or the crys- 
talline sparkle of his bravura? This man of 
rubatos was always with the orchestra. This 
man of musical as well as personal manner- 
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ently his heart upon his sleeve, and yet at 
times he eyes curiously his audience, as 
, though wondering at their toleration or ap: | 
| proval at his antics. For, unfortunately, even | 


the presence of that august body, a symphony 
audience, has no chastening effect upon his 
mad spirits. He is a manof emotions; are 
they real, or feigned, or a mixture? Is ‘he | 
. intoxicated with his power over the piano- | 
forte aud women? Or has he eaten of the in- | 


i 


i 
] | 


| 


sane root? Whocantell? Last Saturday he | 


tripped gaily across the stage; he was, in fact, 


hilarious; and the hilarity became coniag- | 


| 
! 
tf 
ious. Our symphony concerts are, as | 
| 


a rule, conducted with decorum, as 
a religious rite. The proper enjoyment | 
. of them demands a preparation of meditation, | 
if not of absolute purification, But De Pach. | 
mann, who breaks ail pracedents, was the 


the taces of his guests. He carries his man- 
nerisms With him; they go with his playing, 
Though they may be disagreeable, though 
they may be offensive, they can easily be par- 


master of the house, and pleasure brightened | | 
| 


doned; for he is more than a pianist of great | 


talent, he isa pianist of genius. And in the | 
display of genius, the observance of conven- 


, all, could he azt otherwise and be his natural 


| 
self? H 
: ‘The orchestra, under Mr. Nikisch, played a) | 


‘ 


most sympathetic sccompaniment, and the | 
two orchestral numbers of the programme | 
- were exceedingly well playad. The first was | | 
'Tschaikowsky’s Overture-Fantasie, “Romeo | 
and Juliet.” which was heard last season for |_ 
the first time. A second hearing confirms the | 
opinion expressed last year in the Post | 
that it is. a remarkable work, of || 
great dramatic power, containing a melody | 
of surdassing breadth and intense passion. | | 
' Objection has been made to iton the groand | 

, that love is treated as though it werean ac- | 

'eidental feature of the tragedy. Itis hard to | | 
see how this objection can be raised by any || 
lone who has heard the throbbing song of | | 
rapture calied the “Juliet” motive. Bust with- | | 
out discussing this point, there are surely | | 


other elements In the play, and important 
jones. Strifes, quarrels, duels without end, | 
and fromthe very beginning. ‘Lhe clash of | | 
. swords is heard constantly; it is “the im- I 
| 
| 


' 
} 


mortal passado! the _puncto  reverso! 
{the hay!’ The brilliant Maginn coidly de- 
clared 1 his essay on Romeo that Shakspere 
did not draw him asa lover but as the type of 
an unfortunate man, a Murad the unlucky; | | 
‘one, “who, with the best views and fairest in- | 
‘tentions, 1s perpetually so unfortunate as to || 
failin eyery aspiration, and while exerting | | 
himself to the utmost in their behalf, to 1n- | | 
volve all whom he holds dearest in misery || 
and ruin.” Aud Maginn presents Bottom, the | 
weaver, as a contrast. Each one can find | 
what he pleases in the tragedy and in the || 
' music, for neither was written with a purpose 

r to make converts. 

: The “Rustic Wedding” of Goldmark, plea 
ant music, in which graceful expression take$ 
the piace of profound thought, brought this 
most interesting concert to a close, 

There will be no concert this week. .The 
prozramme of the concert which will beg ven 
Saturday evening, March 7, includes bly. s 
prelude to “Lohengrin,” Kiugiardt’s Third - 
symphony in D major (first time), and Beetho- 
ven’s overture to “Egmont. r, Leo Schulz 
will play two movements from Reinecke’s | 
concerto for violinceilo, P Hate | 


; 


| 
| 


‘ tionalities 1s a secondary matter. And after | 
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Boston beusshoay Orchestra. 


he seventeenth concert of the season, Satur- 
1 ay evening, Feb. 21, was a singular occasion. 
Beponsisted of three numbers: 
schaikowsky. Overture- Fantasie: “Romeoand Juliet.” 
21. ye ei for piano, No. 2,in F minor. 
Op. 2 Symphony: “Rustic Wedding.” 
id Soloist: Mr ‘Vladimir de Pachmann. 

- The singularity of the concert was that the 
‘middle number, the piano virtuoso element, 
‘ike Aaron’s rod, devoured the rest. De Pach- 

_mann’s wonderful performance of the Chopin 
-F-minor Concerto (the first that Chopin wrote 
although it counts second in the order of publi 
cation) wrought the crowded audience up toa 
pitch of enthusiasm which would not be con- 
tented without aseries of solosin response to 
encores, a thing thus far prohibited by rule and 
¢ustom in the Symphony concerts. Pachmann 
was all himself in his fantastic ways, his smiles, 
grimaces, amiable appeals for sympathy, fre- 
quent remarks and ejaculations addressed dur- 
ing the most exquisite moments of performance 
tothe person who turned the leaves for him. 
To many who were, listening for the first time, 
jas well. as to‘somé relentless censores mo- 
rum who had heard him ‘repeatedly, these 
feeion ways of the man took off at- 
téntion from the musical, artistic side of him, or 
‘at least disturbed and spoiled the pure enjoy- 
‘ment of it. Weare more than ever convinced 
joa there is no affectation init; that itis all nat- 
sural, frank and simple; that it is the irrepressi- 
| , involuntary, almost unconscious acting out 
a “his peculiar nature; that he so intensely, 
dearly loves his Chopin. and the music which 

@ plays.so0 con amore, as to. crave sympathy 
and feel unhappy unless all enjoy it with him. 
Take this for the secret of his strange behavior 
and for a condition to be accepted, and you will 
surely find an artist in him and a musical inter- 
<f preter of an exceptionally high fine quality. 


The F-minor Concertois an old favorite in 
, Boston. It was first played in the Harvard con- 
‘certs in March, 1870, by Anna Mehlig; again by 
Leonhard, Sumner, and finally by Madeline 
Schiller i in 1877. The other Concerto (in E mi- 
nor) was much earlier and more often played. 
By. whom since we cannot remember. Did Bos- 
-ton.ever listen to a performance of the piano 
part which approached in exquisite finish and 
delicacy,.in sympathetic truth to the composer, 
in beauty. in vitality of touch, in reproduction 
of the spirit of the work, this rendering by 
'Pachmann? Evidently he was unaccustomed to 
; 80 large a hall, for in the beginning of the first 
_moyement (Allegro) we had to listen with 
th he closest’ attention to hear all distinctly; he 
‘seemed to care more for quality than quantity 
| of tone; more to bring out the fine, poetic sing- 
ing quality of the Chickering Grand than to fill 
‘the great space with a loud sound. But all ears 
“were soon captivated. He kept the movement 
ctly, always even with the orchestra. 
orc tfation, to be sure, was rather outside the 
ie ant sphere of Chopin’s genius, and is often 
and ineffective.) The Adagio (Larghetto 
nets lled it), that exquisite dream of love, 
, according to Chopin’s own confes- 


(The. 


“ato, while he was under the’ spell of ‘a first. 
passion, was played with inimitable’ grace 


and delicacy and feeling. The gossamer 


Jioriture seemed outlined by fairy fingers; it 
was like a dream, a magical realization of the 


impossible. Such piano-playing, such inter- 
pretation, one cannot afford to lose on account 
of a few personal mannerisms wholly outside 
ofthe music. The concluding Rondo, full of 
charming ideas, as where the horn phrase 


‘seems to summon up the fairy spirits, ravished 


the listening sense and soul still more. And 
hence the uncontainable applause. Could it be 
helped? Perhaps the excitable, sympathy- 
craving Russian was all too ready to respond; 
and perhaps Conductor Nikisch was too amia- 
ble in yielding. But he did return to 
the piano amid shouts of joy and give a wonder- 
ful performance of Liszt’s flowery and difficult 
transcription of (or fantasia on) the quartet in 
“Rigoletto”’—perhaps the best piece that Verdi 
ever composed. Now this was not classical: on 


‘the contrary, a very incongruous eloment to in- 


troduce into a Symphony Concert. But not so 
seemed to think the audience in its unthinking 
pleasure and enthusiasm; and the obliging art- 
ist must needs come back twice again and vol- 
unteer a waltz by Chopin and an étude by 
Moscheles, both rendered to a charm. 


We could not feel that the rest of the pro 
gramme was of a degree of excellence or inter- 
est to suffer badly from this phenomenal epi 
sode. The fantastic overture of the other 
Russian with a longer name did not seem to us 
to vindicate the title “Romeo and Juliet.” In- 
deed, beginning in a dirge-like strain, it seemed 
throughout a vain endeavor to shake off the 
close and chilling atmosphere and odor of the 
tomb. If the lovers were in that music at all, it 
could be only as they Jay in death in the vault 
of the Capulets. The composition may be close- 
ly woven, the instrumentation ingeniously rich, 
it may contain beauties discernible by careful 
study ; but the thing as a whole seemed most mo- 
notonousand dreary and depressing ; perhaps the 
word “modern” would express it all. That there 
is much finesse in the composition, and that it 
was admirably executed, we will not attempt 
to deny; but that it was edifying?—that it was 
more grateful to hear than Tschaikow sky to 
pronounce, this deponent sayeth not. Really 
some of the most elaborate and most ingenious 
and original of the most modern music seems 
like a musical apotheosis of ugliness, per se, as 
if beauty were “used up,” grown too conven- 
tional and common for the use of high-strung 

modern genius! 
It is more than probable that the Goldmark 


| Symphony might bring a suit against the encore 


fiend. Its prettiness and sweetness doubtless 
did seem tamer and samer after that prolonged 
excitement. The first of its five scenes, the 
Wedding March (moderato molto) has not much 
tosay, andis a long time saying it; 


——— etme ammeter _— 


and the | 


string of far-fetched variations, by which it | 


seeks to prolong its life, sounds heterogeneous 


and soon becomes fatiguing. ‘The Bridal Song — 


(Allegretto) has a graceful simplicity. The 
Serenade (Allegretto moderato scherzando) has 
some friendly fun in it, with pleasant duet 
passages of flutes, .oboes, clarinets, &e. 
The Andante, “In the Garden,” — has the 


} 


‘ | for it. sng ithe aire, 

ies the 
symphony. “Thé_ ‘concluding ‘Dance (Alle- 
gro molto), with a theme related to the opening 
march; is brisk and strongly marked; but the. 
tired and sleepy sense was past such rousing; 
many were’ leaving the hall; and this “Rustic 


Wedding” symphony, with all its cleverness | 
‘and all its prettiness, was on the whole rather | 


tame and tedious. At the beginning of the pro- 
gramme it might have produced more effect. 
‘This week the orchestra will be engaged in 
missionary work. The next concert will be on 
Saturday, March 7%, and will give us Wagner’s 
Prelude (Vorspiel) to “Lohengrin ;” a symphony 
in D (No. 3) by an entirely new nanie to us, Au- 
gust Klughardt; two movements from a Con- 
certo for the violoncello by Reinecke (save us 
from one of his interminable cadenzas!), to be 
plared by Mr. Leo Schulz; and, to make ac- 
counts even, Beethoven’s short, but glorious, 
“Egmont” overture. J. S. D. 


——— . 


_GERICKE ON BOSTON 1USIC. 
f “ 
at (says a private letter from Vishay 


if Bostonians venture to speak as truly en- 
thusiastically about Gericke as. he spoke 
himself here last week about the musical cul- 
ture of Boston audiences. It was at the occa- 
sion of the rendering of “Israel in Egypt” by the 
Wiener Gesangverein, which Gericke directed. 
He is now reinstated in his former position as 
“Avtistischer Director der Gesellschaft’ der Mu- 
sicfreunde,” or “Artistic Director of the Society 
of the Friends of Music” in Vienna. 

The account next morning in the paper stated 
that he was greeted on this, his first appearance 
in public since his return from his five years’ 
residence in America, with prolonged and .en- 
thusiastic applause. I must give you a few bits 
of this interview. 

| “Boston, which is now the concert city of the 
first rank in America, reached this distinction,”’ 
said Gericke, “through extraordinarily favor- 
able circumstances. This may partly be ase 
cribed to the absence of a permanent opera, and 


consequently the entire enthusiastic love of | 
music of its inhabitants is concentrated on great | 


concerts.”’ Much of what Gericke informed us 
about the unusual activity in Boston awakens 
our admiration, and much our envy. Have we 
' any millionnaire who, from his own individual 


impulse and pure love of music, will expend ’ 
t Henry L. Hig- . 
ginson, for the cultivation of music through || 


hundreds of thousands, like Mr. 


concerts? 


In+1881 he [Mr. Higginson] alone founded the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and rendered the 
admission to its concerts easily aceessible to al] 


Classes. These concerts, twenty-four in num- 
ber each season, occur eyery Saturday evening 
at eight o’clock, preceded by a public rehearsal 
every Friday afternoon. 
galleries, has twenty-four hundred seats, and 
can hold about three thousand persons. Ad- 


mission is absurdly low, according to American | 


‘bee beautiful movement of t a4 | 


The hall, with its two | 


The lence: aor the. ‘general reheaneat: Ss 
| Setrhordinary. and when.a Beethoven sympho- 
ny ora distinguished name appears on the pro. 
gramme, hundreds are refused admittance. 
|} Those who attend the afternoon concerts from 
within about thirty miles of Boston have acom- 
| fortable trip, which would otherwise have to be 
made at night,after the regular concerts. Young 
ladies of the best families attend these after- 

noon rehearsals without escort. | 
Gericke found that it was an impediment at 
| first, because so many new members were ad- 
mitted to the orchestra at the beginning of each. 
season, and to avoid this he was successful in | 
obtaining a prolongation of. the season and | 
more extended tours with his orchestra; he also 
supplied the places of the older members with 
younger talent and brought several accom. | 
plished musicians from Kurope to Boston; in 
fact, undertook a reorganization of thé orches- 
tra, which he continued during three years, un 
til the orchestra attained its present formation. 
It consists mostly of Germans, among whom are 
many Austrians, besides Americans, French-’ 
men, Englishmen and Dutchmen; in brief, itis 
a world orchestra in the right sense. Gericke’s - 
reforms naturally resulted in increased ex- | 
penses. ‘The first deficit which Mr. Higgin- 
son alone met was $20,000, and in the second | 
year it was $40,000. . 
In 1888 and 1889 the income of the orchestra | 
from concerts, etc., was nearly $100,000 in Bos- , 
tonalone. As proof of the extraordinary attrac- | 
tion of the Symphony Concerts, no evening 
party is given in Boston on Saturdays during. 
the season, because every one goes to the. con- 
certs. The interest in music in Boston is not» 
only great, but genuine and sincere. The young 
| people, too, practice during every week on the 
_ piano the programme music of the concert and 
come well prepared for the performance, 
However reverential and quiet the audience 
always is during the music, its applause sis loud 
and stormy whena piece pleases it; thus the 
| fifth and seventh symphony of Beethoven al- | 
ways evcke a wild enthusiasm. In 1888 he 
directed 104 concerts and travelled 3400 miles | 
| inasix weeks’ tour %f concerts; and in five | 
seasons he gave 457 concerts and had three and | 
four orchestra rehearsals every week. He is 
- overworked and seeks the allegretto non troppo . 
| of German concert life, and it pleases him to re- 
turn to Vienna, and the Viennese are not less 
pleased to have him here. | 


4 YOUNG HARPIST. 


| Heinrich Schnecker, the Sym- 
phony Player. 


eee 


Only 22, But a Noted Musician | 
Already. , 


ideas, a seat in the parterre or in the first gal- ; 


lery costs about 142 gulden in Austrian curren- 
Schad and admission alone fifty kreutzers. This 
seems at first astonishing, but the public 
| ’ rehéardals are thoroughly prepared, and 
complete productions, which have been pre- 


There is probably not a better known 
face in Boston than that of the young 
harpist, Heinrich Schnecker. It is a deli-- 
cate, intellectual face, full of sensitive- | 





“generally known,-from the fact that when 
he came to Boston with Mr, Gericke five 
“years ago, he was not 18. | | 

“Ah, what can I say about myself?” he 
asks plaintively. ‘I was bern in Vienna 
‘in 1868 Indeed, it is but right that I 
should be musical for all my people are 
musicians. I was talking with Herr 
Strauss when he was here and he told me 
that mv father had many times played 
with his father. That 1 did not know. 


My brother Edmund plays the harp—ah,. 


Would not yon like to see what 
was written of him in the paper?’’ And 
‘leaving the room like a gentie flash of 
lightning the harpist disappeared for an 
‘instant, then returned with the same soft 
_Swiftness and handed to ma a German mu- 
gical paper containing a short biographi- 
‘eal sketch, with portrait, of Edmund Schn- 
-eeker, which even my limited knowledge 
of German could see was highly eulogistic. 
“The picture showed a verv handsome man. 


go well! 


“The pride and pleasure with which Hein- 


‘vich called my attention to the story of 


his brother’s celebrity were pretty to see— 


‘he had evidently quite forgotten that he 
himself is no less famous a musician. 
‘My brother is a teacher in the. Royal 
f Conservatory in Leipzic and plays in the 
 Gervandhaus orchestra, of which Mr. Nik- 
isch was formerly the conductor.”’ 
_ “Did you study with vour brother?’’ I 
‘asked. ‘‘Oh, no. I entered the Vienna 
Genservatory when I was nine years old 
and studied there the full course of six 
‘years. Zamara, the famous italian vir- 
¢uosi, was my instructor on the harp, Prof. 
‘Schenner was my piano teacher and I 
gtudied harmony and theory with Robert 
‘Fuchs and Prof. Krenn. Robert Fuchs, 
Mr. Gericke 
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» “The bo rhbepiat is the appella- 
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ite 
engraved upen it. The gold me dal is also 
a first prize, but open to students. of any 
class, the silver ono being open only to 
those who had taken the entire course. On 
one side it has a lyre surmounted by a 
swan and onthe reverse a wreath with the 
words, “Cencur, 1881, lst preis,’’ in centre, 


Gericke Found Him Out, ° 


“Now tell me about your first engage- 
ment and how you chanced to come to 
America,’’ I said, when I had admired the 
medals, : 

“Oh, there is little to tell. When I was 
161 was engaged with an orchestra in | 
Hamburg and il also played several times 
in the Philharmonic orchestra when 
Brahms conducted. Then Mr. Gericke 
asked me to come to Boston, and I had 


| leng said to myself that I would some day 


| go to America, and | came. 
{ 


| not anxious to. 
| harp player in 


‘ 


'jea?’’ Linguired. 


Mr. Gericke 
had two years before wanted my brother 
to come, but he had a family and he was 
He is considered the best 
Germany and composes | 
beautiful music for the —P 

‘Do you compose?’’ 
and he neodestly replied, ‘‘I often 
improvise and 1+ play sometimes | 
little things I have written, but l have | 
never published anything.’’ | 

‘Do you intend to live always in Amer- 
His reply was an unhes- 
itating, “Uh, yos; l like it. I go to Ger- 
many in the summer to see my people for 
a while, but I shail live here. It is betier 
in many ways.”’ 

The young musician has a number of 


asked him, 


pupils, some of them considerably ad- 
| vanced. 


He ought to be a delightfal 
teacher; bis face is ideally musical. In 
disposition he is somewhat retiring and 
reserved, but is exceedingly popular, nev- 
ertheless, among his confreres and the 


— 
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The Symphony Concerts, : 
At the seventeenth concert of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra, last nlght, Music Hall was completoly filled, * 
despite the miserable and discouraging weather. The: d 


performances began with Tschaikowsky’s Overture. 
Fantasie, ‘‘Romeo and Jullet,” a work that has been 
beard at these concerts before. A further acyuaintance 
brings out many new beauties; but much of the music 
is vague in meaning and dry in effect. The Ae 
treatment of the tbemes is always interesting, ' With musicians, as the catalogues show, and the 
and especially of the graceful and sensuous lists are incomplete. Operas, with librettos 
second sulject, whicb, we presume, is intended | treating of the sad story of the lovers of Verona, 


to typify Jullet. The orchestration throughout is very | : 
fine, and the musicianship of the overture is of a high| Se ey See ctaline: Mariaeint oie ‘ a 
’ f ’ ’ 

i 


order; but, after all, it is doubiful if the composer has | ; 
here given anything of permanent value to the world | Steibelt, Zin mer Gug te ‘itumnetia ey pte 
| 0 uis' d’{vry. 


It is unquestionably original, but nevertheless is, In its “Then ther 


| - Music. ""' 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


‘| 


ay’s Symphony concert was the Tschaikow- 
rsky ‘* Overture-Fantasie, 
: which, given last season under the direction of 
Mr. Nikisch, was the cause of mnch shedding of 
ink. The subject has been for years a favorite 


general color and effect, 80 much like the bulk! Then there is the dramatic symphony of Berlioz, 
of a Py a gate PF music of the modern school, | and overtures by Ilinski, Svendsen, Raff and Mac- 
at it does not seem to say anything new-|farren. As the young actor wishes to disclose 


It was layed with splendid emphasis an: . 
richness of color, but despite tts manifest power, | tthe world his conception of Hamlet, so the 


itleaves the hearer cold. The concert ended with a 
delightful reading and performunce of Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” Symphony, a work that steadily 
grows in interest the more itis heard The soloist was 
M. Viadimar de Pachmann, who played Chopin’s con 
certo in Fminor. He was received with great 
fervor, but he no sooner appeared than his 
familiar eccentricties began, and the now 
well-known comedy with all its little gestures, its face 
play and its direct appeals tothe audience was again 
repeated. This, however, did not prevent the artist 
from giving a marvellously fioe performance of the 
concerto, on the whole, one of the finest performances 
of it to which we have ever listened. The finger-play 
throughout was of the most exquisite in precision, 
brilllancy, delicacy and clearness, and the fluency of 
the whole effort was little short of wonderful. Never 
was a piano made to sing with more char.n than M 
de Pachmann made it sing in the adagio. [It would be 


parting embraces upon the balcony, and kisses 
which whetted the envy of Romeo’s rival, Death. 
And tradition, which rules in all things, decreed, 
until lately, that the words ‘‘Romeo and Juliet”’ 
should, so far as music is concerned, be synony- 


No wonder, then, that- this overture of Tschai- 
kowsky is a stumbling block to many, who for- 
et that quarrels are as important an element of 
hakespere’s tragedy as the interchange of lov- 
ers’ thoughts. Moreover, it is in no sense of the 
word, program music. Its motives are not la- 
belled by the composer, and, if one is called the 
strife-motive, another the Juliet-theme, it is 
without the authority of Tschaikowsky. He 
simply gives his piece ajname, the hearer can 
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Romeo and Juliet,” 


. young. musician dreams of setting to music the | 


mous with a long duet of saccharine sweetness. | 


; 
} 


The first number of the program of last Satur- : 


, 
; 
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superfluous to dwell on the perfect technique of 
the artist at this late date; and it would be as idle to 
state that his interpretation of the concerto was poeti. 
cal and refined tothe last degree. All that marred . ; . 
complete enjoyment of the effort was the by-play of | the impression then formed. It is, indeed, a re- 
the player, with its grimaces, its sentimental shrugging | markable work in conception and treatment; 
of the shoulders, its animated conversations during ‘strong in rhythm and dramatic contrasts; and | 
the tuttis with the assistant who turned the pages of the | the love motive, if you choose to so name it, is 


plano music, and its *‘monkeying” generally. But i 
ihe playing was not the leas masterly in the best. 0! Superb breadth and intense passion. It is to 


sense of the word, and none the less fascinating in be Wished that the other overtures of the com- 


find what he pleases. When it was played last 
season it: was spoken of at length in the Home 
JOURNAL, and a second hearing only confirms 


| the hearing. There were thunders of applause at its _ poser might be given: ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,” 


you know, is a fine composer. 


, ry te close, andthe enthusiasm reached a height that we ,‘*Manfred,” Hamlet,” 
played several of his compositions here. I 


have rarely heard equalled in Music Hall. M.de 
Pachmann, after a second overwhelming recall, re- , * * * * ad 


sponded wilt ; | : . 
rom SBsonatan” eethen ba deg pe ag HY ra Pap The other orchestral number was Goldmark’s 
brilliancy and delicacy in its quieter phases, and with ‘Rustic Wedding’”’ symphony, a pleasing work, 
thrilling force in its more stormy moments, the difii- ingeniously written, with all the elements of pop- 
culties with which the music bristles being overcome? ularity. The Goldmark of this symphony is not 
ee. any 2pparent effort, After this there’ the composer of the “Sakuntala” of ‘The Queen 

Or wey, Of, applause. The o¢ sheba”; only in the fourth variation of the 


encore fiend broke Joose and the staid and. . 
highly respectable symphony audience proceed (first movement are we conscious of his peculiar 
aplanor i wa ‘‘orientalism’’ half Hebraic, half Hungarian. | 


lurn the “oncert into aplanorecital. M. de Pachmann | 

was nothing loth to gratify it, and played a Chopin’ The symphony, as well as the ‘‘Romeo and Ju-— 

vanthes aae gene te aes yeni pony excited liet”? overture, was exceedingly well played and 
rm of plaudits and another demand for - i the great audience. 

more, when the artist responded with a Mo. keenly relished by 8 

schelles EKiude. There would, doubtless bave been mee #* * ° e ° 


still another ; pia , ; 
/shook his “head, Toked at hte” waleb, and But it was de Pachmann’sevening. It seemed 
as though the audience was there simply for 


| Significd that it could not be. Three encores at a Sym- 
phony concert where it has been the admirable rule to him;: that the oichestra had been drilled in years 


deny even one, ia an innovation that it isto be hoped / past that it might now accompany him; that the 
way not be accepted as a precedent. The playing conductor had been brought all the way from a 


9 ae : ‘ Was well worth the hearin and the triumph i 
RD oug ht two morocco boxes, each contain- ‘ot the art ; a } German town that he might sit upon the stage 
ay FN 0 aR li things .@nd hear de Pachmann P done f For such is the 


a medal. The larger was of whelming: , 
g; but ; 
a encore . individuality of this litt#® man that he monopo- 


was the highest prize 1g always to be oonsidered, and the . 
six years’ course. “a fiend should be peremptorily “eat upon” at a lized*the attention, and the staid concert goer 


‘bears a figure of Cocilia. placing ee ony wien the, aoe soncesh Bs, ge oF oe who éelects i o Soop en Ana in Ree ane ee 
al ; , ramm 5 r’s j apewin a churc® actually | 
See, wrest) 0% tie student s aan a prelude to “Lohengrin”; Symphony No. 3, in D, by An.- - patois trier & ean ate a. ey rapier Sebcort, aid | 
18 surrounded by the inscription esell- gust Klughardt (firat time); two movements from a 1%8 © wis pA eae 

Behatt, der musik freunde in Wien, 1512.’ he applauded until he grew unpleasantly red in 


cello concerto by Reinecke (first time); and Beetho- ; ‘ : 
ven'’s “Exmont” overture. Mr. Leo Sehullz will be the the face. This applause, which was rather wild 


eclolst. 


| few others who huve the privilege of know- | and “The Tempest.’”. 


| ing’ him. 
Began in Hamburg. 
Mr. Schneecker’s English is charming, 
I¢is very pure and perfect 
and has just the faintest possible accent, 
with an occasional lapse into the German 
» construction, that makes it quaint and 
ones. ‘After l had gradnated 
‘I made av engagement with an orchestra 
_in Hambure.”’ 
* But pray tell mesomething of your 
| lam sure that you took. a 
‘medal,’’ 1 interrupted. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he 
‘emiled, “‘you are right. Would you wish 
‘that 1 should show them to vou—my 
medals?’ ‘Oh, indeed, I should like to 
‘gee them,’’ | said, eagerly, and with 
‘another swift disappoarance aad return he 


ORE ERT OE UE I PID OE TC 


[ee Mr. de Pachmann was 80 excited by his triumpS | 
atthe Symphony concert last Saturday night, that on : 
adjourning tothe Tavern Club, he began to play some 
more, and his playing so excited his Hosts that they 
kept him at the plang until 4 o’clock in the morning. 


: 


by the way. 


/ 


graduation. 
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was genuine; that is to | aS 
not premeditated, it did not serve.as a forced ex- 
pression of personal approbation of the character 


of the performer,.it was no public recognition of _ 


charming social qualities of the pianist—it was 
given because the hearer could not restrain him- 
self. He liked the performance, and he wanted 
to hear that man again. ‘And he heard him four 
times in all. hep ER ig . 
| . * * * # ¥ 

Mr. de Pachmann first played the -concerto of 
Chopin in F minor. It is impossible to describe 


in words his playing to one who was not present. | 
Suffice it-to'say that it was wonderful in every 
respect. The pianoforte was treated kindly as 
an instrument—or rather as ahuman being. He 
did not attack it: with a frown, compressed lips 
and strained muscles; he did not smite it. @ 
sat down by it and coaxed it and listened to its 


.gong. Andthe hearer, even he who sat at a 


reat distance, heard the song and rejoiced. 
Gould anything be more musical and poetical 
than his performance of the adagio? Equally 
remarkable was the brilliancy of the rondo. 


* * * * * 


Tbe concerto was followed by the familiar 
“Rigoletto” fantasy. There was no lack of 
strength where strength was required, and de 
Pachmann’s bravura was dazzling. ‘Then came 
a Chopin waltz in F, and after that a study by | 
Moscheles. And then de Pachmann consulted | 
his watch, shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders,. and left the stage. The symphony of 
Goldmark was played, but the hearer was still 
listening to de Pachmann, and the words of 
Mercury were harsh after the songs of Apollo. 


+ * * * ® 


It is not to be denied that Mr. de Pachmann’s | 
ersonal behavior was not free from eccentricities. 
He was, to say the least, exuberant in his recog- 
nition of applause. During the orchestral inter- 
ludes he chatted affably upon topics of the day 
with the gentleman who turned the leaves of the 
pianoforte copy, He shook hands with the 
Cire ANG» in fact with every one within his 
reach, and only the remote position of the 
drummer saved him from an embrace. But are 
these freaks of his, affectations ? Would not de 
Paclimann be affected, were he to act with the 
decorum of inferior performers? Were he to act 
as other men, he would not be de Pachmann. 
We must take him as he is, and we should be 
thankful that he exists, for such geniuses are 


‘ofitliasiasm, was "that is to gay) it. was | 


} 


rare. ey as well as Scharwenka, has taught us) 


that even in a hall as large as Music Hall pound- 
ing is not necessary to the transmission of sound. 
He has taught us that the pianoforte, even with 
an orchestra, can bea musical instrument. He 
has shown us that there is another and more 


musical school of pianoforte playing than that in 


; 


which such human pile-drivers as D’Albert e¢ al 
git in the chairs of instruction. And we can for- 
give his harmless personal eccentricities. Be- 


sides he is not of our nation, and he has probably | 


not been taught that the exhibition of emotions 

is a thing to be ashamed ot, and tt, feelings of 
sternly repressed. 

— mm Rie PHILIP HALE. 
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Boston Music Hall. 


SEASON 1890-91. 


AVITT, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, 


WAGNER. 


AUGUST KLUGHARDT. 


REINECKE., 


BEETHOVEN. 


MARCH 7TH, AT 8, P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 


PRELUDE, ‘“‘Lohengrin.”’ 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in D major, op. 37. 
Allegro,—Largo.— Moderato; Allegro.— Allegro. 
(First time in the United States. ) 


TWO MOVEMENTS FROM ConckERrTo for 
VIOLONCELLO, in D minor, op. 82. 
Romance.— Allegro moderato. 


(First time in Boston.) 


OVERTURE, ‘‘Egmont.’’ 


SOLOIST: 


MR. LEO SCHULZ. 
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TR Ae of the commonpiace second theme, a march-like | 

THE SYMPHONY. (Cex rhythm is established, which tends to deprive the 

The many great readings of the overtures of | movement of the dignity it might otherwise have | 


Wagner, Weber, and other works of a dramatic | possessed. The second movement (largo) is grace. 


ful, contains passages charmingly harmonized, and 
nature, that Mr. Nikisch has given from time to is not long. Inthe third (moderato; allegro) the 


time, have often excited longings that he might be - composer seems to have said to himself, 
permitted to display his ability (said to amount } **Here, I will let my fancy have its own sweet 
almost to genius) as a conductor of operain Bos- [ Way, form or no form;” and, if he has sue- 


: ceeded in writing a movement that is neither 
: ations that we are ; : 
ton. As yet, there are no intimat “re | miuuet nor scherzo, he has also succeeded in mak- 


to have any grand opera this spring. With the | ing the prettiest music that isto be found in the 
end of the New York season drawing near, would || symphony. The second theme, for instance, only 


it not be possible to complete arrangements for a || needs a more regular bass to transform it into a 


: , fascinating little waltz. The finale opens vigor- 
short series of representations of German opera, | ously, and also has a second theme, the insinuat- 


in which the principal members of the Metro- | ing grace of which recalls the dance. Of the work 
politan company and the Symphony Orchestra | as a whole, it may be said that Herr Klughardat 


might appear under the direction of Mr. Nikisch? | Might have made a charming suite of it, if he had 


, inal .. deantic’ developed his subjects a little more fancifully. 
Sucha scheme seems entirely feasible, unless. | Fig attempt to make a symphony, however, must 
indeed, it might be that the extra amount of | be set down as a partial failure. 


| worPinvolved would prove toosevere for both At this concert the soloist came from the 


ae rT ” ee ” 
conductor and men. Of its success, artistically, {| Tanks.” 't is to be regretted that Mr. Leo 


| ; Schulz could not have hit upon a more enlivening 
| and financially, there canbe scarcely a question. work for performance than Reinecke’s concerto 
Is it not about time for Boston, under the leader- | for ‘cello, in D minor, opus 82. Fortunately, | 


ship of some of its art-loving citizens, to pluck up| only two movements of it were given. | 


sufficient courage to establish an opera of its own? | But little is to be said about the romanze, and the | 
, allegro moderato, except that they are dull,—very 


|The beginning might, and should be, un-{ quit. It may be added, however, that the last 
| pretentious; and the energies of the | movement contains, or has had injected into it, a 
;Management from the outset should one gieee sce is —e soe, en ate je Yay 
: va Te at part of the work which was performed. r. 
| - UNCHANE CANY noir attihe COWArGE | the Shuts struggled manfully with his dismal, though 
giving of excellent all-round performances presumably self-imposed task, and really gave a 
that would carry with them a distinctly educational | much more artistic performance than the concerto 
Influence; not towards catering to that side of ] deserved, winning cordial applause for his evident 


ainstaking. 
] ‘ Cf “Ste 7 : 2 : 66 . 399 ore . p 3 
nusical taste which prefers one “star,” regardless Beethoven’s overture to “Eemont” brought the 


of the quality of the ensemble. Such a beginning eoncert to a close. Here again, as in the ‘*Lohen- | 
must be made, and that in earnest, before a per- \ grin” prelude, Mr. Nikisch was at his best; his | 
manent opera can be established; and it seems | reading of the former beingas broad and strong as 


almost certain that if provision could be made to the latter wae exquisite. T. P. CURRIER 
meet the financial loss that would probably attend “ 


the first two or three seasons, it would be by that 
time nearly, if not quite, self-supporting. Whata THE SYMPHONIES. 

° e ° ’ y oth ' 
glorious thing it would be to have opera of this | ——ee ) (Nad 


description three times a week for one or two EIGHTEENTH CONCERT. 
months during the winter! May this grand | ; 
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climax in the history of musical development in.’ ee 
Boston soon be reached. The works performed at Music hall last even- 


os a oy must have felt inspired to give the | ing were: es, 
prelude to ** Lohengrin,” with which the eighteenth | AQNEL,........+2-+-+ »---Frelude, “Lohengrin” 
rehearsal and concert opened. In truth, the per- cn i Re Synphony No.3, in D major, 
formance was worth all the extra trouble of calling® Op. 37 “a 
in the players who serve when the full modern | Allegro. Hee time in Oeited Seotee.) Allegro. 


orchestra is required—yes, even if they bad | te 
nothing further to” do, which wus || Reinecke Two Movements from Concerto } for: 


the case in this instance. Mr. Nikisch’s concep- | ‘vinienentoe te PA ee a 


ition of this exquisite tone poem was equally ex- | (First time in Boston. 
“uisite, and that the men played with the fer- | Beethoven,................. verture, 
vency they always display when his talent finds Soloist, Mr. Leo Schultz.i — i 
fullest vent, need not be said. The audience also Tae 
responded enthusiastically, forcing him to bow his | The programme must have easily won the 
acknowledgments several times. appreciation of the least musical auditor pre- 
August Klughardt’s third symphony, in D sent, yet without offending the most fastidious 


major, Came next on the programme. This work se 
Written for the sonventional ‘symphony orchestra, | £0F nearly all the music performed was presen J 
possesses a certain sort of attractiveness, the | thonally melodious, and no less melodious than 
source of which lies principally in the composer’s | artistically well made. Wee 
lucid manner of treating his material. The open- | The Symphony by Klughardt is by no mea 8 
formality, with a cheer tues La buwcey icy | @ profound and elaborate work, and contains 
are maintained to the end unflaggingly, if without | M@@2Y anear-catching and tuneful air, simp} i 
unusual intensity of spirit. Withthe appearance | harmonized and so unpretentious wi - 





the symphonic character of the work might’ Season, and ie ES ae eee 
80) what reasonally be impeached; yet the ‘analytical feviewer is unt ary to the. THE SYM HONY Teas 
orchestration is well made, and inthe last |} hearer. It isa sincularly cle: ‘straight | oracefull - 
LORD NCS | , ox ogee aed aghate 1 tyupblr bd Straight — graceiully displayed, not rudely th a 
Bi rement, as in other parts of the work, the | tf rans is emmbelliunbion & sy arian /upon the attention, The first pnb | 
composer proves himself to be an able contra-} siantly interes.ing. The composer | day evening was as follows: ,ment is by tar the . strongest 4 
puntist. 1s a master of the art of contrastiug tone ,Prelude,““Lohengrin”............,.Wagner the themes are interesting and ‘well 
7 Mr. Schulz played the two movements trom eolors., aud his tae at she LOSSArG Orchesten ts edumaer, Raabe i Be segs pear oP, BF 7 a | contrasted ; there are abundant evidences of 
the Reinecke Concerto in a charmingly re- | Wagner period. The opening allegro is Two movements from concerto tor Tio. teclmical skill, and the whole mevement is, || | 
fined and masterly manner. bright and tun+ful from the first statement of loncello, in) minor, op, 82......-Reinecke || 12 fact, admirably written. The largo ig | 
? "Tho orchestra’s performance of the Wagner its leadiig themes, and tn the working out of first time in Boston,) vague; it makes no decided impression. | 

Dp s these subjects there is a sS:rony resemblance , | | Overture, “Egmont”............ beethoven || it soothes, and it is free from the odious : Hb 

9* Ay n- 


Prelude was by no means creditable, and the | to the ever-varying combinations of the B ch | _' The symphony played was by a man com-. tellectuality” which nowadays so often 


: style, but this is uever Carried to an imita- | . é' : 
interpretation of the work was anything but | jive geyree. The larzo movement is a gem paratively unknown in this country, and the } for genuine musical thought. The scharsc 


effective. ‘in this class of writings, and its melodious work was not the less welcome on that ac- || runs over with melody, and j 
. . ! 4 > . sas 7 ifs h ; ; 
The symphony was delightfully played, as ene are Pe ea re . vom count. itis not a great symphony, ana Kiug- || akin to triviality. The finale is Lacon of 7 
stant and fascinatine variety of orchesira | hardt is not a Mozart or a Beethoven, or even || “rapid fiddling” and suggestions of the ean 


was also the Beethoven Overture to Egmont. combinations. The third movement, mu :er-_ | a Mendelssohn: but it j ; Bs, ' 
alo allepro, is full of interesti.g musical | | ; but itis a good thing to hear | etta. The symphony is scored discreetly and || | 


renee, oF thoughts cleverly expressed, ana. the final al- modern compositions, that we may either de- 4 often ingeniously. The br | 
e ; . : N . as | 
7 MUSICAL MATTERS ezru brings the work to a most enjoyable sire a Closer acquaintance with them or refuse. 1 two horns and the trampete—a eal’ thi a | 


# 


: usted use or th ffere ‘wt ; ’ | 

° pleas Rea dec Ae Pag gt ? Pica Pa ° ph pe | our friendship, There are some excellent peo- || modern compositions of this class— | | 

jie wh sho “Pp r ; iy 's1p y ple who wish that onlv a f ad 4 :a9j class—and the | 
yall effective finaie to tiie symphony. Mr. \ ew and world-ap- |’ fortissimos are never blatant. Klughardt has 


Nikisch’s perf 1mance of the work gave all proved names appear upon these programmes, |) not striven here to 
rt 4 | produce gre | 
The Symphony Concert: Solo- fe spn lig arian i Benge ee aud they reproachfully shake their heads | paint in musical colors sain cohen pie) | 
' | & very enthusiast.c recoe,. | when the symphony is not one of the nine, and |, press assorted emotions: he has ooueenaat il 


| of the symph: ny from the audience. ’ ea cine P : 
ist Mr. Leo Schulz. } The evening's programme was introduced the overture is not familiar. Music, however, is |) himseif with writing music, and he haseyen | 
by &@ misterly performance «f the “Lohen- not confined toany one period or any one | been gumlty of inventing a tune or two. ot 


— ‘| grip” prelude, and concluded with an equally | country. To thoroughiy enjoy the best 


| 3 Mr. Leo Schulz played two | 
‘ee 58 — | satisfying reading of the “Exmonv” overture. ic iti ; 1 ‘keg hin fe ne SRO Se Oe 
Ship Ahoy’’ Still in PopulJar Favor Next Saturday evening the suluist will be in Music it 1s necessary to hear much; the |' Keinecke’s concerto in D minor for the cello; | 


Some Notable Benefit Concerts— Mme. Julia R ve Kin , pisuist, and the pro- : ligt a ale mat the modern, the grave and the [ he chose the first and second, and played them : 
! ili include Arnold Krug’s s\m- it. 1€ programmes of our sympl in inverted order. = It i hi oa di 
Another Operatic Matinee—Mme. | ¢tamme wil “ff Z i ymphony inv ar. is generally believed in 
phonic prologue to Shakespeare’s “Othello”; | concerts have too freauently shown an illib- q Leipzig that Reinecke is a musician of rare | | 
| | 
ir 


# . **Par- ade ski’ o | iano ala orebes- | nary , : ; 
Fursch-Madi’s Reappearance—** Par Paderewski’s concerto ior piano | | eral, 1f not a bigoted, spirit; and the catholi- { varts. At his best, his music is only a faint 


; tra, in A mincr, op. 17 (ior the first time in | yetemys A: : 
sifal’? to Be Heard—Newsand Gossip. 4.) Cited State-) ; Art..ur Whiting’s suite | city lately displayed should be encouraged | 6cho of Mendelssohn’s, and at his worst it is 


Mr. Arthur Nikisch gave the patrons of the or strin.s and four horns, in G minor, op. 8 | and not censured. Surely noone can accuse | Tespectable and dull. He is said to be & man 


whenever he is inclined to mo 

like John Ford, gets “deep in a dump,” he 
vents his spleen by writing pieces for the ’cello 
his concerto is a depressing thin , “tiring the 
most consummate patience with a tedious 
repetiuion Of some jejune thought.” Mr. 


Symphony concerts a fine programme last jaa oy» “patos ae : : 
evening, and the performance of the several woe iD “prrmeccesbs musical worals. The old Cantor 
_ Works announced was in keeping with their ~©1pZ1g was the severest of the severe. Yet, 

shortly before his death, he wrote the follow- 


’ meritorious characteristics. | PIR Nt ast tire gp 
ing golden words concerning the narrowness 


(its tirst performance), and Liszt’s “Rakoczy | Moritz Hauptmann, the famous theorist, of | ol great amiability, It is probable, then, that 
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Mr, Leo Schulz, ’cello p'ayer, was the s«lo- and trit . ' 
, : ‘eness of the Gewar : | Schulz displ: a ama 
ist, and he brought forward ihe romance and “Thy ‘Eroiea, ‘Calm Sea and. Hepor Vee, | Conidae oe eal, Pinched tone. and 
-aliegru movements from Reinecke’s concerto | age,’ the E flat major Concerto, th Pak. $ was not taultiess. especially +. oe ee 
in D minor, op. 82, as bis coutripution to the | rae eee pieces, but entirely too famil- | denza. While his phrasing was musician-like, 
‘Season’s novelties. The composition Is a pe- | beforehand, I should often like to pase, Bee ok” orden ona peo | ae he 
culiarly pleasiiig one, and affords so good a. thing else as yet unknown, whether it be of warmly applauded and twice Teoh le He was | 
player as Mr. Schulz am le opportuni fes to my back upon loved and tried ‘t sre. rae veer yan oeoet ais Sroctiout: in the Sym- 
iy tr friends, phony was generalivy ex | 
display his virtuosity. tle gave a thoroughly desire the acquaintance of other people. Nor ' much to be desired in the pertoiemeal of ‘the 
charming interpretation of the romance, his | eS highest peaks exist without valleys ; Prelude to “Lohengrin.” Phe quality of the 
full rich tone and admirable expression suit- the public aie to be obli cay a good thing for tone was often coarse where it should have 
ing the characteristics of the movemeut most lamuliar pieces, for people bury. theeieaheur in : stri rare ane wink Gis ae incest me a 
happily, His technical skill met all the aiffi- e‘oomy adiniration without any attempt at’ such is the great heantr of art he jay ga bP + 
culties of the allegro movement with grace | iene theme and anything new inconven- ) ever. it called forth genuine and long-contin- 
: ; ves them, for they do not know exactly ued applause. Nor was the “Kemont” 
and ease, and he made his mastery of the what they ought tosay. We do not need to » ture so well played as upon formar a over- 
cello most prominent in this movement. tony all the Beethoven gt eee a ey ovary win- | od ei a. Enovorical accentuation were 
. | C1 he ‘ O much Of a goo ing. ' Otten slighted, and t 
The player gained a hearty :ecognition of his Where only the best is given, there ne. Ih eeioun “ne Bee deo, a age by piven in 
avon as a soloist, as well as of his ig" taste ne 06 bert anon day can not be Sunday.” well had Mr. Nikisch paid more att RutiGn te 
n the selection of his contribution to the pro- ugus ughardt was born at Coethen in | the work asa whole, and not given hi 
) : ° [ . 8 - 
gramme. 1847 and is now kapellmeister at Dessau. In | “vided care solely to wrenching Reothovents 
A most notable novelty in the list of sym- ah egy of his life he spent four years at Tinare bon brio for the aake dts’ oe 1g 
phonic works played: this season was also in- Me tok aud his intercourse with Listz is ‘The programme of the concert “tobe nee 
cluded in the evening’s performances, this is nore ag ap sy style. ‘This influ- > nae te ee plaroh 14, is as follows: 
Rane | , However, isnot felt in the Symphonic Prologue to =.:—dsShhhn : 
‘Deing August Klughardt’s symphony in D | played Saturday. He has written Ae mphony ‘Othello,” by Arnold Krug: a concepht tae 
major, op. 37. The composer’s name 1s un- three symphonies, “Ihe F hy 5 cha. sensatanat plano and orchestra, by Paderewski (first 
familiar to American audiences, although | and the one in D; overt ee re ae uy a Sha ng ting? and four horps,. by 
‘some of his chamber music compositions nat Cele anata Sealy ures, chamber music prtiur VV iting (first time), and Liszt's 
som | 4nd songs. This syinphonyin D i Rakoczy March, The soloist ig Mrs. Juli 
Putt | ‘BS 8 néither a R Kk j rs. Julia 
_ have had a place upon programmes th's side very original or remarkable;composition, ang ~~ ’° “!"* PuHitie HALE, 
of the water. A nalive of Dessau, he is on only the first nse gdh, i 
Teeora as the composer of three op-Tas, three dignity: still gS ethoyy sen: Menges to symphonic 
symbhonies and an oratorio, as well as sev | “bt | iS melodious and p easing | 
eral conutributious to the chamber music of | usic, with fresh themes clearly expre 
| . , ssed 
_ the day, his principal occupation being ‘he. and developments i hich k is | 
— duties of Hof-Kappelimeister in his native , aaa nowledge is 
place. The symphony is a welcome addi- 
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Ea AAG eet SO ee et padi 
‘inecke 0 Mr. Schultz 


OES acon os 0. kee ana iri : fi 4a ‘ ee ar gare ub Parorder need, 
wr. Tan Gah : ven :. iwhich in point of technique are irre- 
‘Mr, Leo Schultz, Soloist, in Rein-  yoachably made, but are lacking ’n. 


A 
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‘J 
vies: 


’ecke’s Concerto for Violoncello. 


‘Local Concerts—A Dignified 


; 
i 
' 
sed 
i 
I 


i ‘Plan for New England. 


“ The eighteenth Symphony programme 
was: ify 

Wagner...-..-....+++. Prelude, “Lohengrin,” 
August Kilughardt, Symphony No, 3 in D 
major, Op. 37. 

“Allegro. 


ey 
- 


rzo. 
Moderato; Allegro. 

* Allegro. i 

- ~. (First time in the United States.) 
‘Reinecke, Two Movements from Concerto 
- for Violoncello, in D minor, Op. 82. 


hl mance. 
ib Allegro. moderato. 
ye (first time in Boston.) 
seth Overture, “Egmont.” 
The new symphony is interesting. 
-Klughardt dispenses with the full mod- | 
‘ern orchestra, scoringhis work without 
“tfombones, and in the slow movenient 
‘without trumpets. He isa good scholar, 
‘and his knowledge of counterpoint ex- 
pressed in the first and concluding move- 
‘ments is excellent; but nowhere is 
“he pedantic or obscure, He writes 
with an ever prominent melody, 
‘and. while his themes may no 
“allhave the true symphonic character, , 
“and the finale is lacking somewhat in 
“dignity, nevertheless Klugharat has pro- 
duced a symphony of a good deal of. 
value; it is not great but 1t is musically 
sympathetic enough not to be classed 
with “‘Kappelmeister” music. Clearness 
ae tion. knowledge of the limitations 
of the -differeut instrumental groups, a 
ice sense of color and considerable fancy » 
are its dominating qualities. The first 
ber is most regular in form, even 
to the old-fashioned acdherense to the 
repeat. The themes lend themselves. 
dily to treatment, the development 
on, cut somewhat in the perform- 
anee, containing many an imaginative 
touch. ‘The promise held out at the 
mine of the slow movement, is not 
answered, although this section | 
eresting 
8 invention. 


is reproduced; a real 
jows, bwilt on what has preceded. 
“The finale is full of variety, both of idea 
and instrumentation. in Klughardt’s 
symphony isan ever-present spoutauei- 
ty; it was an agreeable task for him to 
Write it, and it is no task at all for culti- 
ated people to like it. 
cc its performance was very 


- vitality. 


brant as that 
violoncello players, but he is a master of 


‘the composition ofsMr. Schultz. 


pioduced three nove 


by reason of the com- | 
The thicd movement | 


lt was cordially | 


jet of the allegro of a song by 
faubert. It 1s_a concerto for soto 
instrument, with accompaniment of 
orchestra, the model being Mozart and 


‘the early Beethoven. Mr. Schultz is an 


earnest and conscientious player, well 
schooled and possessed of a good tech- 
nique. His tone is not as deep and vi- 
of some of our resident 


style. The somewhat chilly cadenza in- 
troduced into the wlicgro was pranably 
Q 
layer was rewarded with two recalls at 
he close of the performance. Mr. 
Schultz is an enterprising artist; he has 
played at two opine ad concerts and 
ies. 

Both the ‘‘Lohengrin’” prelude and the 
‘“Kgmont”’” ove ture were read with a 
beautiful appreciation of their poetic and 
dramatic signifi ance.. The concert as a 
whole was delightful. 


V rhe themes of the work are’ 
Slavonic—how reminatul is the first sub- | 


The next pro-. 


ramme is: Arnold Krug, Symphonic | 


Prologue to Shakespeare’s ‘Othello’; 
Paderewski, Concerto tor piano and 
orchestra in A minor, op. 17, (first time 


in the United States); Arthur Whiting, 
Suite for strings and four horns in @ 
minor, op. 8, (first performance); Liszt, 
| Rakoezy March. 


Soloist, Mrs. Julia 


Rive-King. 


A TT —~—- - 


TIGHT BINDING 


| The Symphony Conceris. 
|The eighteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
‘Orchestra was not of striking interest. It opened 
with the prelude to “Lohengrin,” which has been 
better played In Music Hall than it was on this occa- 
jlon- The tempo at which 
somewhat slower’ than 
have been accustomed, 


that to 
and the 


which we 
music lost 


proportionately in its characteristic airy lightness,and} ~*~ " 7m Pabige 
. THE SYMPHONY CONCERT OF 
SATURDAY EVENING.  — 


Tagan 135 Ly er 


here was much untunefulnées in both the strings and 
lhe wind Inetruments. Next came a work new to Bus- 


lon, Symphony No.3, in D-major, op. 37, by August+ — 
Klughardt, &@ name unknown hitherto to our concert” 


programmes. It isa bright and pleasing work, of no 
great depth, but remarkable, in this musical era of 
iirugaling afier ugly origin lity, bizarre et- 
‘ects in harmony and rhythm, asd 
tess at any cost, fur its naivete, ita simple melodl- 
dusness, and its adherence toa siyle that modern com 
posers have abandoned as wholly old-fashioned. Even 


jo the matter of orchestration, elmpiicity is the rule, | 


ind thereare no ponderous effects. The score is with- 
out trombones and has only two horns. Thia in Itseli is 
4 surprise, and One not utteriy unwelcome. The sym- 


phony 1s not a masterpiece, by any means, but it ‘has 


te merit of perfect clearness, is manifestly the work of 
4 gifted musician who can pruduce something better 


han Kapeiimeister music. Lhe work is well made, 
uneful, graceful in its harmonic treatment, ekilfal and 
ian io its orchestration, anu showing excellent learn- 
lng discreetly used. The opening movement is light, 
lrilllant and interesting, curlously quaint now 
and 6then, especially in its second ' subject, 
ever in its free working out after the 
lonble bar, easy and natural in its flow and 
leasing generally. The Jargois less meritorious. Its 
heaning is not Ciear, and thougn it moves without 
fort and is charming in its instrumentation, it saya 
lothing worth the saying. The next mvvement Ona the 
ther hand, is delightful. lt opens io the sivie of a 
Wgorous minuet, and the quaintness noticed in the 
pening allegro, again appears with greater frequency 
ind in a more marked manner. ‘There are two 
Itlos. The first is charming in its pretty 
rice and in its dainty orchestrai effects; the second 
lWils intu the scherzostyle, and ie nv less aitraciive. 
The finale opens with a thoroughly H.ydneeque theme, 
ut it s00n abandons this, and, belore the movement 
us progressed far, it lapses into sprightly co mmon- 
Hilace, almott suggesting a comic opera medl-y. Ii is all 
fesh enough, gay enough, and ear-pleasing enough, 
but is lacking in that dignity which is imparted 
loeven such pl yful finales by Haydon and Mozart. It 
lia genial work, aud we wouid rather hear it than come 
i the profounder symphonies by modern Composers that 
lave found a place on these progrummes; but there are 
bany better symphonies by Haydn and by Mozart that 
lave not been plaved by the Symphony Or. 
thestra, and which are mcre entitled to 
4 hearing. The work was finely played 
ind made a pleasing impreesion, aithough it excited n 
very marked enthusiasm. It was too Clear, too easily 
luderstood, too free from nolse and bombast to exclie 
buch respect in a symphony concert audience, 
hich, a a rule, palpitates more readily to 
he incomprehensible. Then came the slow move- 
bent and finale from a concerto in D minor for 
NWolonceilo, by Reinecke. This music was 
iso new to Boston. It is Kapelimeister music of the 
lost pronounced kjnd; highly proper and eminently 
kepectable music; even prudish music, that would 
“orn to be caught in anything remotely suggest- 
hg impropriety, and wholly uninteresting, in addition. 
‘maunders along ina faultless manner, and |s—well, 
lire Reinecke, and nothing else. It was played by! 
ir, Leo Schultz, with much refinement of taste 
id excellent technical ekili, but in a colorless) 
yle. His tone was thin and cloudy and his perform. 
hce throughout was depressing in its Jack of energy. | 
8 task, however, was nota very inspiriting one, and | 
we have heard him to much better ativantage, we | 
s inclined to lay the general ineffectivenees of his per- 
rmance tothe music he played. He was, however, | 
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_A Programme of Some Novelties; But the 


| General Effect of Which Was Dulness— 
Mr. Leo Schulz the ’Cello Player, the 


Soloist—Other Music Notes: 


exciting affair, and at times positive dul- 
ness seemed to reign. The prelude to 
‘‘Lohengrin’”’ was taken a little too delib- 
erately and the phrases were too uniform, 
spite of the fortissimo of the final 
climaxes. The shading of the sole violins 


in the high passages in harmonics was - 


cemmendable. These passages, by the 
way, are typical, for Wagner alone, ef all 
the great masters, does not use the harp 
for celestial tone-coloring, but vio- 
ling and woodwind in prolonged 
notes, in the highest positions. 
Schumann, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, in fact 
all the modern tone-celorists who have ” 
given celestial pictures, use the harp in 
them, purely because of the gssociation | 
of ideas which comes to us frem the Serip- | 
tures, and this very association of the 
harp with heaven and the angels, only 
‘came about because the instrument was. 


_the most developed possessed by man at 
the time that the sacred book was wire: 2 


ten. Wagner’s tome-coloring ig intrin- | 
sically the more ecstatic, and one cannot 
but agree with the sarcasm of Theophile — 
Gautier, that a “harp concert lasting 10,- 
by becoming tire-— 

some.’ Wagner is the first who has 
broken through this harp conventionality. — 
Then came a new symphony by Klug- 
hardt. A German might sum up the work 
as ‘‘Klug und hart!’ It is learned but. 
eold, and leaves one entirely unmoved. 
There is much American musie more’ 
worthy of performance in these concerts, 


. 


and certainly either of pane ener es 
is better than this work, It wenld be un- 
just to deny that the modest scoring is a 
step in the right direction, and that the 
symmetrical form of the first movement is | 
not to be contemned. ‘But in this first 
movement the themes are not attractive 
although melodic, and the last movement 
seems almost a light opera salad. One 
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Although the concert of Saturday night . 
contained novelties, it was by no means an 





TIGHT BINDING 


‘heartily, perhaps sympathetically applauded, and 
was twice recalled. The concert ended with 
a spirlied performance of Beethoven's “Egmont” 
Overture, the one masterpiece the programme pre- 
sented. At the next concert will be given: Symphonic 
Prologue to Shakspeare’s "Othello,” by Arnold Krue, a 
concerto for plano and orchestra by Paderewsk1 (first 
time), a suite for strings and four horns, by Arthur 


with the prelude to “Lohengriv,” which has been bebpeny ng Sule Rie Hien Rakcczy March. The 
better played In Music Hall than it was on this occa:-! ‘ 

lone The tempo at which it was taken ee, 

somewhat slower than that to which we! 

have been accustomed, and the music _ lost MUSICAL MATTERS. 
proportionately in its characteristic airy lightness, and ' Tr 


here was much untunefulness in both thestringsand. ZHAN SYMPHONY CONCERT OF 


ihe wind Iinetruments. Next came a work new to Bus- . genrr » 3 ay 
ion, Symphony No.3, In D-major, op. 37, by August - SALURDAY EVENIN G. 


et ae BL, vg. dtr pd isa native of Dessau, 
' ids ‘Germany, where he how lives an 
Concert. 


works. © : 
' Symphony by Klughardat. 


MUSICAL. 5.0" 


The Symphony Concerts. 
The elghteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was not of striking interest. It opened 


‘The other novelty at this concert was 
by that excellent musica! jurist, Carl 
-Kieinecke of Leipzig. Mr. Schultz 
played the second and the first move- 
ments of the concerto in the order named, 
which in point of technigue are irre- 
proachably made, but are lacking ‘n 
vitality. ‘The themes of the work are 
-Slavonic—how remindtul is the first sub- 
ie-t of the allegro of a song by. 
Caubert. It 1s a concerto for soio 
instrument, with accompaniment of 
orchestra, the model being Mozart and 
‘the early Beethoven. Mr. Schultz is an 


| Mr. Leo Schultz, Soloist, in Rein- 
ecke’s Concerto for Violoncello. 


‘Local Concerts—A Dignified 
Plan for New England. 


i 
! 


‘ments is 


The eighteenth Symphony programme 


was. 


Wagner Prelude, “Lohengrin.” 
August Klughardt, Symphony No, 3 in D 
major, Op. 37. 
Allegro. 
Largo. 
Moderato; Allegro. 
Allegro. 
(First time in the United States.) 
Reinecke, Two Movements from Concerto 
for Violoncello, in D minor, Op. 82. 
Romance. 
Allegro moderato. 
(irst time in Boston.) 
Beethoven Overture, “Egmont.”’ 


The new symphony is interesting. 
Klughardt dispenses with the full mod- 
ern orchestra, scoring his work without 
trombones, and in the slow movement 
without trumpets. He isa good scholar, 


-and his knowledge of counterpoint ex- 


pressed in the first and concluding move- 
excellent; but nowhere is 
obscure. He writes 
prominent melody, 
themes may not 


he pedantic or 
with an_ ever 
and while his 


all have the true sympnonic character, , 


and the finale is lacking somewhat in 
dignity, nevertheless iKlugharat has pro- 
duced a symphony of a good deal of 
value; it is not great but 1t is musically 
sympathetic enough not to be classed 
with ‘“*Kappelmeister’’? musie. Clearness 
of diction, knowledge of the limitations 
of the differeut instrumental groups, a 
nice sense of color and considerable fancy 
are its dominating qualities. The first 
movement is most regular in form, even 
to the old-fashioned acdherenge to the 
repeat. The themes lend themselves 
readily to treatment, the development 
Section, cut somewhat in the perfori- 
ance, containing many ai imaginative 
touch. ‘The promise held out at the 
opening of the slow movement, is not 
wholly answered, although this section 
is interesting, by reason of the com- 
poser’s invention. The thicd movement 


brant as that 


earnest and conscientious player, well 
schooled and possessed of a good tech- 
nique. tis tone is not as deep and vi- 
of some of our resident 
violoncello players, but he is a master of 
style. The somewhat chilly cadenza in- 
troduced into the «¢licgro was probably 
the composition of Mr. Schultz. The 
player was rewarded with two recalls at 
the close of the performance. Mr. 
Schultz is an enterprising artist; he has 
played at two Symphony concerts and 
produced three novelties. 

joth the *“‘Lohengrin” prelude and the 
“Kgmont’ ove ture were read with a 
beautiful appreciation of their poetic and 
dramatic signifi ance. The concert asa 
whole was delightful. The next  pro- 
gramme is: Arnold Krug, Symphonic 
Prologue to Shakespeare’s ‘\)thalio’”’: 
Paderewski, Concerto tor piano and 
orchestra in A minor, op. 17, (first time 
in the United States); Arthur Whiting, 
Suite for strings and four horns in @ 
minor, op. 8, (first performance); Liszt, 
Rakoczy March. Soloist, Mrs. Julia 
Rive-King. 


begins inethe manner of a minuet; two | 


trios follow, and then the minuet mood 
is reproduced; a real scherzo  fol- 
lows, built on what has preceded. 


The finale is full of variety, both of idea | 


and instrumentation. in kKlughardt’s 
symphony is an ever-present spontanei- 
tv; it was an agreeable task for him to 
wtite it, and it is no task at all for eculti- 
vated people to like it. 1t was cordially 
received, and its verformance was very 


| 


Et 


Klughardt, &@ name unknown hitherto to our concert — 
A Programme of Some Novelties, But the 


programmes. It isa bright and pleasing work, of no 
great depth, but remarkable, in this musical era of 
itrugglling afier ugly origin lity, 
ects in harmony and rhythm, aud wnew- 
less at any cost, fur its naivete, ita simple meloati- 
jusness, and its adherence toa siyle that modern com 
posers have abandoned as wholly old-fashioned. Even 
la the matter of orchestration, tlmpiicity is the rule, 
ind thereare no ponderous effects. The score is with- 
jut trombunes and has only two horns. This io itseli is 
} surprise, und One not utteriy unwelcome. The sym- 
phony 1s not a masterpiece, by any means, bnt it bas 
ihe merit of perfect Clearness, is manifestly ihe work of 
4 gifted musiclan who can pruduce somethivg better 
han Kapeilmeister music. Lhe work is well made, 


luneful, graceful in its hurmonic treatment, tkilful and 


iéan lo its orchestration, anu showing excellent learn- 
lng discreetly used. The opening movement is light, 
lrilllant and interesting, curlously quaint now 
ind = 6then, especially in its second = gsubj«ct, 
dever in its free working out after the 
lonble bar, easy and natura! in its flow and 
jieasing generally. The Jargois less meritorious. Its 
leaning is not Ciear, and thougn it moves without 
tlort and is charming in its instrumentation, it saya 
lothing worth the suying. The next mvuvement Oa the 
her hand, is delightful. lt opens io the sivie of a 
igorous minuet, and the quaintness noticed in the 
pening allegro, again appears wiih greaier Irequency 
ind in a& more marked manner. There are two 
Irlos. The first 18 charming in its pretty 
rice and in its dainty orchestrai effects; the second 
lWils intu the scherzostyle, and fie nv less aitraciive. 
The finale opens with a thoroughly Hsydneeque theme, 
Ut it soon abandons this, and, belore the wovement 
4S progressed far, it jlapses into sprightly c mmon- 
lace, Almort suggesting a comic opera meul-y. I: fa all 
tesh enough, gay enough, and ear-pleasing enough, 
lut is lacking in that dignity which is imparted 
Weven such pl ytul finales by Haydo and Mozart. It 
lia genial work, aud we wouid rather hear it thun come 
wi the profuunder symphonies by modern COMposers thut 
lave found a place on these progrummes; Dut there are 
any better symphonies by Haydn and by Mouzart that) 
lave not been plaved by the Symphony Or. 
thestra, and which are mere entitied to| 
4 hearing. The work was finely played 
od made a pleasing imprecsion, aithough it excited no 
ery marked enthuslasm. It was too Clear, tov easily 
luderstood, too free from nolse and bombast to excite 
luch respect in a symphony concert audience, 
hich, a a rule, palpitates more rcadily to 
Xe incomprehensible. Then came the slow move- 
lent and finale from a concerto in D minor for 
‘oloncello, by Reinecke. This music was 
sO new to Boston. It is Kapelimeister music of the 
host pronounced kjnd; highly pruper and eminently 
tspectable music; even prudish music, that would | 
“orn to be caught in anything remotely suggest- 
hg impropriety, and wholly uninteresting, in adaltion. 
{maunders alung ina faultless manner, and is—well, 
jllre Reinecke, and nothing else. It was played by 
lr. Leo Schultz, with much refinement of taste 
td excellent technical ekilil, but in a colorless 
lyle. His tone was thin and cloudy and his perform. 
ice throughout was depressing in its Jack Ol energy. 
iis task, however, was nota very Iinspiriting one, and 
Swe have heard him to much better mivantage, we 
te inclined to jay the general ineffectivenees of his per- 
‘rmance to the music he played. 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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bizarre ef- . 


He was, however, | symphony 


General Effect of Which Was Dulness— | : 
—-Mr. Leo Schulz the ’Cello Player, the | 
Soloist—Other Music Notes: | 


Although the coneert of Saturday night . | | 
contained novelties, it was by no means an 
exciting affair, and at times positive dul- 
ness seemed to reign. The prelude to 
‘‘Lohengrin”’ was taken a little too delib- 
erately and the phrases were too uniform, 
spite of the fortissimo of the final 
climaxes. The shading of the sole violins 
inthe high passages in harmonics was 
cemmendable. These passages, by the 
way, are typical, for Wagner alone, ef all 

the great masters, does not use the harp 

for celestial tone-coloring, but  vio- 
lins and woodwind in prolonged 
notes, in the highest positions. 
Schumann, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, in fact 

all the modern tone-celorists who have 
given celestial pictures, use the harp in | 
them, purely because of the association | | | 
of ideas which comes to us frem the Serip- 
tures, and this very association of the | 
harp with heaven and the angels, only | 
came about because the instrument was | 
the most developed possessed by man at | 
the time that the sacred book was writ- | | 


' 
| ; 


ten. Wagner’s tome-coloring ig intrin-— 
sicallv the more ecstatic, and one cannot 
but agree with the sarcasm of Theophile 
Gautier, that a “harp concert lasting 10,- 
000 years must end by becoming tire- 
some.’’ Wagner is the first who has 
broken through this harp conventiona’ ity. 
Then came a new symphony by Klug- 
hardt. A German might sum up the work 
as ‘‘Alug und hartl’’? It is learned but 
eold, and leaves one entirely unmoved. 
There is much American musie more 
worthy of performance in these concerts, 
and certainly either of Paine’s symphonies 
is better than this work, It weuld be un- 
just to deny that the modest scoring is a 
step in the right direction, and that the 
symmetrical torm of the first movemerntis | | 
not to be contemned. But in this first | | 
movement the themes are not attractive | 
although melodic, and the last movement | 
seems almost a light opera salad. One —' 
asks unconsciously the question of the old 
French critic — “What does this 
want with me?’ The 
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‘type than a true theme for sonata form. © 


) tex on this movement meer into a * 
mete, scene de hallet. ‘There are bold. 
modulations in the finale, and some ingen-_ 


‘fous turns of treatment, so that one is | 


afraid to pass a resolute judgment on the | 
work as a whole, but the impression left | 
is, that while ove obtains occasional 
elimpses of the lion’s skin, ome is not ab- 
‘solutely sure that there 1s a lion under it. 
‘The performance of the work was good. 
‘Reinecke’s violoncella concerto in D. minor 
followed, at least two movements of it, 
and these two were givenin reversed order, 
‘I believe. This was unjust to the com- 
poser, and it was stiil more unjust to the 
‘soloist, Mr. Leo Schulz, to place these 
movements after the symphony, The | 
allegro was the most characteristic move- | 
ment, and it presented some touches of | 
the Siavonic style in 
‘augmented seconds in its melody. ‘The, 
cadenza was far too long. Mr, Schulz 
played with refinement, generally pure in- 
‘tonation, and even in the most difficult skip- 
ping parsages, in phrases where bowing and 
pizzicato were simultaneously empioyed, 
and in double-stopping, he was always se- 
cure; but his harmonics broke a couple of 
times and his tone was rather too light, 
although this wore away towards the end 
of the movement. One can, however, al- 
ways praise the sympathetic style of this 
artist. He received two recalls, 
- The concert ended with the “Egmont 
Overture.’’ The work seemed exaggerated 
in the reading, the pauses were pushed to 
a theatrical leugth, but the final passages 
were overwhelmingly successful, and free- 
dom shricked (without any falling Kos- 
-einsko) on the piccolo, in a manner that 
“was stirring enough, and the concert ended 
at 9 350. Louis C, Huson, 


| Notes. 
’ Mr. Leo Schulz, the soloist of the last sym- 
etd concert has become a member of the 
| Maat of the New England Conservatory of 
| Music. 
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Klughardt Symphony 
in Music Hall. | 
Closing Weeks of the Successful Run of 
“Ship Ahoy.” 
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A Round of Unusually Interesting 
Ooncert Programmes. 


August Klughardt’s symphony No. 3, in D 
fraior, was the novelty offered Friday after- 
noon’s rehearsal audience by Director 
Nikisch. This composer’s name has not 
before appeared on a Boston symphony pro- | 
gramme, and he may certainly be! 
credited with having made a pleasant 
impression for a _ first appearance. 
The symphony is distinctly a lively and 
melodious work. Very seldom has 4&4 
symphony been heard here containing so 
much of what might be termed mirthful mel- 
ody. The melody of the principal subject is 
prominent throughout the four movements 
in ever changing and fanciful combinations. 
At times it is so brisk and gay that a jolly, 
old-fashioned dance is suggested ; especially 
is this true of the final allegro. The | 
scherzo is brilliantly scored for the | 
full orchestra, but the other move-| 
ments are marked by a surprising 
absence of brass. Deliciousl contrasted 
&ffects of the strings and wood are gained 
in the third movement, which is, perhaps, 
the most notable. of the four. 
There is ® deal of originality shown 
in treatment and development of the sym- 

hony’s many and_ strongly marked sub- 
jects, and if the writing 1s not a work of 
pronounced scholastic merit it is always 


entertaining. 

Mr. Leo Schulz was the soloist, and very 
cordially was he received at both the alter- | 
noon and evening concerts. The favora- 
ble impression made by his playin 
last season was decidedly strengthened, | 
and the young violoncelloist has every rea- — 
son for believing himself an established | 
favorite withg Boston symphony, patrons. | 
He played two movements from Reinecke’s | 
concerto in D minor, op. 82, a work not be- 
fore heard here. It_is a most enjoyable 
composition, and Mr. Schulz’ artistic 
interpretation received merited recognition. 
Waener’s “Lohengrin” prelude began the 
concert, and Beethoven’s “Egmont” over- 
ture brought it to an end. Both were 
superbly played. 

he programme for this week’s concert 
is as follows: 


mphonic prologue to Shakes eare’s Othello 
sect’ “ ‘ r Arnold Krug 


ncerto for piano and orchestra, in A minor, 
ia : - Paderewski 
¥ 


Arthur Whiting 
Liszt 


is painful to 
spectators, wearied with hearing him, slipped | 


the applause which greeted him should be j 
| spontaneous. 


the claque, 
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_ The Emperor Nero was one of the greatest 
singers of his time; and even in the puges of 
prejudiced historians we tind striking in- 
stances of his skill and versatility. His fame, 
as a vocalist, however, has been overshadowed | 
by the positive genius shown by him when he | 
assumed the difticult and responsible position | 
of stage manager, for every schoolboy knows 
of the enormous and instantaneous success of 
the grand spectacular play, “The Burn- 
ing of Rome.” produced under his di-’? 
rection. It is doubtful whether in at- 
tention paid to detail, in broad and 
glaring effects, in hosts of supernumeraries, 
this spectacle cf Nero has ever been equalled | 
even by the experienced brothers Imri and 
Bolossy Kiralfy, perhaps his closest imitators. | 
It is true that there were then.as now, carpers, 

_many of them Christians, who cried so 

_ against its intense realism; and Nero has even | 

| been charged with cruelty, a harsh term for 
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during the pavformnanes. and at the what ve 
give sonorous manifestations of delight. He 
returns upon the stage; he bows: he is re: 
called; he comes, armed with a deadly vocal 
weapon which he putin order the day beforé 
knowing full well that he should use it, A 
stranger says, "But he sang badly.” Were. 
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piy, “Yes, but he is such a good fellow,” or; | _ 


“He has worked hard, and he shoula be en- 
couraged.” There is no performer, however 
wretched, who has notadmirers who follow in 


_his train. At concerts they see him through, 


i.e., they form aclaque, They are scattered 
through the hall, and they influence 
you who may not know their 
friend. Applause is contagious, If the 


man next you applauds, it seems uncivi 

you do not join him; and there are nase wie 
not caring for music, Clap their hands lest 
they be caught napping and sit convicted of 
ignorance. How many a pianist is cheered, 


| that excusable irritability which is alinost al- » 20% on account of the performance but for the 


| WayS a quality of the true artistic tempera. 
nent, 
* @* * 

But Nero’s musical talents, while they ver- 
haps attracted less popular attention at the 
time, were strongly marked, and they have 
been favorably commented upon by the mak- 
| ete of music-dictionaries trom Walther to 
| Fétis. It would be an agreeable task to de- 
scribe the expedients which he adopted for 
the preservation and improvement of his 
voice, such as lying upon his back with a sheet 
of lead upon his breast, and abstaining from 
fruits; to tell at length of his vocal triumphs 
in Italy and Greece. According to Suetonius, - 
when he appeared in public as asinger, he was 
at the same time manager and performer. He 
was the firstto make the excellent rule that 
during the time of his musical performance 
nobody should be allowed to stir out 
of the theatre on any account, and it 
learn that many of the | 
privately over the walls: or, counterfeiting | 
themselves dead, were carried out for their 
funeral. And he was the first—and tbis 


should be remembered—-who provided that 


“He chose young men of the | 


endeavor, Over the head of many a perf 

is hung a placard with the printed notiee sean 
by Oscar Wilde in a Western town: “Don’t 
shoot him; he is doing his best.” And go we 


applaud him. 
°* @ 


Again, when a composition is played or 
how often is the name applauded and not: the 
thing. ‘What! you donot enjoy it; it is by 
Brahms,” and you immediately feign rapture 
Or the composer is an unknown man, and the 
piece is heard for the first time. The music is 
received with open indifference and mental | 
reserve, for its merits and faults have not yet. 
been balanced by local authorities and judg. 
ment has not been pronounced. We are the | 
slaves ot habit, and we bow meekly when the | 
name of a great man 18 mentioned; and yet all | 
famous composers have written poor stuff, We | 
allow friendships, the fashion, local pride to 
rule our opinion, and our applause falls, like 
the rain, upon thejustand the unjust. — 

ie 


On the other hand, applause is the bread of 


life to the musician Who sings or plays i 

lic. tie 1s unhappy if he does noe webb Dey 4 
nor is he contented with the good opinion of 
the few, as he often pretends. The composer 
whose piece is coldly received can put hig 
confidence in the merits of the work and an- 
ticipate the verdict of Time. But the perform- 
er appears only for a moment, He is judged 
then and there. The decision, although it 
may be unjust, ig instantaneous, Browning 
nas described the feelings of a man, who, al- 


| 3 a ; though the many applaud, kuz 
' equestrian order, and above 6000 robust young | in the nudiences, Whose fudateane is i MR 


fellows from the common people, oa purpose | disapprove; like the Verdi of earlier years, 


to learn various kirds of applause which they | 


‘‘When at his worst opera’s end, * * * 


were to practice in his favor, whenever he | Be looks through all the roaring and the 


performed. ‘they were divided into several 
parties, and were remarkable for their fine 
heads of hair, and were extremely well- 
dressed, with rings upon their left hands. 
The leaders of these bands had sala- 
ries of 40,000 sesterces allowea them.”’ 
Three kinds of applause were taught: bomb, 
which resembled the humming of bees: im- 
brices, like unto the rattling of hail on roofs: 
and testae, resembling the tinkling of porce- 


lain yessels when clashed together. And 
Nero deserves to be remembered for this 
alone; he was in all probability the founder of 


av ay today; it will no doubt las 


public musical performances. endure it! 


player should 
better. ms ty woes ey br 3 bay t 
receive when the unfaithiui serva 

with warmth? Ot 18 stoke 
What becomes of art itself? 
| public says 
The cladaue has existed since last eo holds | orate 


long aS! to gain my applause: 


wreathes | 
Where sits Rossini patient in his stall,” 


But the reverse of this is seldom true, Kuiag 


David’s enjoyment was marred that ¥ 
able day when amid the sycophantic shouts of 
the crowd he saw the cold eyes and curved 
lips of Michal, his wife, who had observed his 
amateurish performance before the ark. 


nee | 
The kind-hearted claim that the singer or | | 


be encouraged, for he may do! | 

. he faithful on | | 

Where is discrimination? 7 

} : he great |. 

7g to singers: “Sing false or — 
artistically or slovenly; try ail. 
means, legitimate or meretri ei 

I give you all the 
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‘out reason, when such a whirlwind of spon- 


- 


a 
: 


-mmann have hardly died 
plaase itself has been as much a subject 


Lepeygery enthusiasm 
Hail as at the last Symphony Concert, no won- |. 
der that after the hearers were cooled 


peoted seriously upon their conduct. 
eon 


awept through 


they re- | 
The | 
oes of the applause which greeted De Pach. | 

away, and the ap- | 


' of conversation as the performance. Some have 
expressed their discontent at the power he ex- | 


| ercised over them. 


| 


Others, humiliated in that | 
they forgot for a moment the stern traditions | 


of the place and succumbed to feelings of hon- . 
est enjoyment, have avowed in future to be - 


‘ice. Many are ashamed because they became 


hands, nor did 


naiveand clapped their handsas children. / 


According to Gumprecht, applause has a deep 
signiticance when it is genuine, expressed in 
worthy form, and at asuitable time. Surely 
these qualifications existed at the concert. No 
one will dispute the genuineness of the ap- 
plause. It was manifested by the clapping of 
boot heels, wmbrellas or 
an. ingenious application of fingers to 
mouths enlarge the din. Gumprecht is 
right, the applause should not be regretted. It 
is true that the rnlie which was broken should 
be observed. itistrue that the concert was 


spun out to an unseemly length. But De Pach- 


mann played. 
& mt 

lf applause be tolerated and even encour 
azed. why should not hissing be allowed? But 
his is dangereus ground to tread upon. The 
ias ig a peculiarly offensive sound. But so is 
the raucous voice of Mr, Stentor, Who scorns 
the established pitch, and the applause 
Which follows his exertions is disagreeable 
tomany. They manage these things better 
in Europe. I have seén the hearers in an 
Italian theatre almost unanimously clap their 
hands to their ears when a singer grew ob- 


noxious, and rude men in the gallery gave 
him the proper uote and laughed. The clumsy 
house-Keys of the Germans setve admirably to 
express dissatisiaction when artfully used. 
But these methods of purifying the stagd-do 
not brvok trausportation. Lhey seem to us 
beutal, and aschiidish as the conduct of the 
ancient Romans who, delighted, would 
solemnly rise in their seats and wave the tlaps 
of their togas. Still they have made for 
musical righteousness. Puiitie HALE. 
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Symphony Orchestra. 


‘*Ship Ahoy?’ Still Leads as a Suc- | 
cessful Attraction—A Secend Oper- | 
atic Matinee Promised — Mme. _ 
Fursch-Madi’s Return — Supple- 
mentary Star Course--Notes. 


The tour of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra of the week just ended marks the high- 
est point in both artistic ana financial success 
that has been reached in the 11 years’ exist- 
ence of this organization, a fact which can 
but gratify all who take pride in Boston’s 
musical enterprises; for, despite the fact | 
that but one solitary citizen of Boston 4s- 
sumes all the responsibility of maintaining 

this great body of musicians, its existence 
has come to be claimed by the public as a 
sort of credit to the city at large. 

Only those who have followed year by 
year the development of the present popu- 
ularity of this Bo:ton orchestra in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 

ton cau realize fully the amount of capital 

| and labor represented in the present success- 

ful position occupied by the organization in 
other cities, but all Bostonians must be 

gratified with the success it has attained. A 
very pleasing feature of the series of COR- 

' certs given in New York has been the eml- | 
nently friendly spirit shown toward Mr. 


Nikisch and his band by the musical critics 
| of that city, and the aid given the Bosion | 
_ orchestra by these gentlemen has been an | 
important factor in Dringing about the pres- | 
ent favorable attitude on the part of the 
public toward the organization in ail the 
— efities included in these occasional tours. 


i 


might or might not have been the work of 
Reinecke himself. It was not intolerably long, 
like the one which Reinecke introduced into a 
Concerto by Haydn, but it was outré, far-fetched 
in some of its phrases more cacophonous than 
we are wont to hear from owls or frogs, and 
added neither to the meaning nor the beauty of 


the composition. 


Another very modern programms invites us, | 
for better or for worse, next Saturday: a Sym- | 


phonic prologue to Shakspeare’s (take notice 


itis Shakspeare’s) “Othello,’ by Arnold Krug | 


(born at Hamburg in 1849, pupil at Leipzig in 
1868, teacher in Stern’s Conservatory in Berlin 
in 1877; still lives at Hamburg); a piano con- 
certo in A minor, op. 17, by Paderewski (Rus- 
sian presumably), for which Mrs. Julia Rive- 
King will make her reappearance here after a 
number of years; 2 new suite for strings and 


four horns (in G minor, op. 8), by Arthur Whit- | 
ing; and Liszt’s “Rakoczy March, ’’ Quod bonum — 


et faustum sit, etc. J. 8. D. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


4 


| ducting 
| were with himin spirit and intention. 


init, nothing real to take hold of. 


5 


pared; ie 1 On | . . r’ y ; . ‘ Cc iv. de aN TY 
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GY. The eis ; tee a 1 concert of 
day evening, offered four selections: 


‘Wagner—Prelude to “Lohengrin.” 

August Biegharet-Op. 37, Symphony in D, No. 3. 
(First time in the United States.) 
Reinecke—Op. 82. Romances and Allegretto moderato 
ok Concerto in D minor for Violon- 

0. 
(First time in Boston.) 


| Beethoven—Overture to “Egmont.” 


Soloist: Mr. Leo Schulz. 


| Notavery interesting programme, although | 
| the short Beethoven Overture, with so much 
beauty, fire and passion condensed in it, went 


far to redeem the _ rest. That, after all, 
was the newest feature of a programme mainly 
new. Thatis one of thethings that never can 
grow old. Does the sky above, all sown with 
stars and planets, do the gorgeous or the softest 
sunsets, ever become old and tiresome? No 
more does a real masterwork of musical genius, 
like that “Egmont” overture—at least, not when 
rendered so superbly as it was on Saturday 
evening. Mr. Nikisch was at his best in con- 
the performance, and the orchestra 
When 
Shakspeare is most intensely tragic, as in 
Othello, Lear or Hamlet, he is still supremely 
beautiful; the sense of beauty, the hopeful 
view of life, the faith 
prevailing good, has not forsaken you when the 
playis over. That is one of the criteria of 
greatness, of essential genius in poetry and art. 
That criterion Beethoven can stand in this and 
in his Coriolanus Overture, the two most 
graphic ones which he composed, both on the 
darkest background, in the lowest tone of color. 

Wagner’s Vorspiel to “Lohengrin,” on the 


, contrary, moves or serenely floats in the higher 


realms of tone, suggesting supernatural, 
ethereal light. It is one of the short list of 
Wagnerian pieces which are really well adapted 
to concert performance. ‘There is a certain 
iInystic charm about it, which Wagner mystifies 
still more in his literary explanation of it cited 
inthe Bulletin. You are supposed to see the 
swan-drawn-boat approaching, bearing the 
Knight of the Holy Grail, attended, it may be, 
by clouds of angel forms and faces. The picture 
a3if were is breathed across the stage, the 
watery scene. Starting with the highest violin 
and flute tones, just visible asa point of light 
In the distance, the harmony grows fuller, 
broader, deeper, louder, as the mysterious phe- 
nomenon approaches, reaches a pitch of grand 
Jortissimo when it seems to touch the shore, 
and then recedes, diminishes again and 
vanishes afar, foreshadowing the conclusion of 
the drama. There iscertainly much beautv in 
this gradually growing and again fading 
Scenic tone-picture. The instrumental coloring 
IS richly, delicately blended. It isa very in- 


_ Senious, perhaps we may say poetic, study of in- 


strumentation for a special purpose. Unusual 
instruments, bass-clarinet, corno di bassetto, 
etc., are liberally introduced. All flows smooth- 


_ ly, well-proportioned. The mystical, romantic 
element is felt. It 


differs again from the 
Beethoven overtures with which we were con- 
trasting it in the want of action, of dramatic 
force and progress. It depicts a dream, not life. 
Without a struggle, without effort, the vision 
comes and fades away. Thereis no human ymssion 
Yet the 
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stirring ensembles, knights and heralds who 
make: thrilling appeals with their trumpets, 
The wedding scene is gorgeous; the gathering 
of the clans, so to speak, in the last 
act, each headed by its choir of trumpets, is full 
of excitement, if the morose dialogue of the 


ugly couple on the steps of the cathedral, in Bs | 
he 


second act, be tedious beyond endurance. 
Prelude was read and executed more finely, 
more impressively, than ever before in our 
hearing. 3 


The symphonist was wholly a new name to | 


us. The Bulletin, however, tells us that he is 


Court Kapellmeister in Dessau, which is his. | 
native place; that he has composed chamber | 
music,two or three operas, three symphonies and — 


an oratorio. This third Symphony in D was 


first brought out in the Leipzig Gewandhaus | 
We hoped the more from it when we : 
found that its score was not loaded with un- | 
usual instruments; not even with the modern . 


concerts. 


complement of brass—that is, it has no trom- 
bones and only two horns. There was a chance, 
then, of finding quality not buried up in quanti- 
ty; achance of essential bon fide music speak- 
ing for itself. 

And verily, it did prove to be a better sym- 
phony, more musical, more entertaining, more 
litup with pleasing, bright ideas, less heavy, 
dull and tedious and depressing than nine out 
of ten of the new symphonies which have been 
invoked upon us (not always as blessings) in the 
last half-dozen years, The themes ofthe first 
movement (Allegro) are lively, interesting, 
fresh, somewhat original. The wood-wind 
quartet, which ushers in.the second theme, 
keeps expectation alive and happy. That sec- 
ond theme, taken up (staccato) by the 
violins, has a march-like rhythm quite 
exhilarating; and the “working - up” sec- 
tion of the movement is mausician- like | 
and clever. albeit a little prolix. The slow . 
movement (Largo) is serious and gloomy, rather 
more than sad. Yet it is not without charm 
and freshness. The third movement, at first 
Moderato, then quickening to Allegro, is not 
exactly minuet nor scherzo., It is gay and play- 
ful, with several pretty thoughts init; in the 
second portion, after the proclamation of a sin- 
ele horn tone, it becomes virtually ballet music, 
and even more so in the Finale (Allegro mod- 
erato). Itisnota great symphony—a light one 
on the whole, but genial, not far-fetched; sin- 
cerely we may say “tolerable and (not) to be 
endured.” The instrumentation throughout 
was agreeable. The ruling spirit of the com- 
poser seemed to be more concerned with music 
than with mere effect. 

The two moveinents from Reinecke’s ’Cello 
Concerto were passably sweet and very dull. 
Not that Mr. Schulz did not do himself credit 
in the artistic rendering of them. His tone was 
richly musical, his intonation true, even in the 


' overtones, his phrasing and expression all that | 


could be desired. But the musical matter of 
performance seemed not worthy of the effort; 


| respoctable, elegant and graceful, to be sure, all 


| 
| 
in good form, presentable, but unrewarding. | 
The cadenza in the second of the movements | 
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LON Sg RENEE SEASON 1890-91, 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK, | | 


bine BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


orchestra who does not use the entire instrumental bat- 

tery when writing symphonies; Klughardt of Dessau, | 

now in the prime of life, has elected to do this thing. : MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conductor. 
His third symphony, brought out at the last Sy mphony 

conceit, is scored for only the usual strings and wood- 

wind, two horns and two trumpets ; and in one movement i 

the trumpets are retired. With this modest outfit, the | | XIX CONCERT 

composer has succeeded in making a work not only clear , ° 

in outline but of considerable expressive power. Klug- | 

hardt is agood scholar, but he subordinates learning to | SATURDAY. MARCH 1 ATH, AT 

music; he elevates melody to its proper place and brings | 

in his science to adorn it. The first movement is sym- | 

phonic in all its characteristics, but the finale is less digni- PROGRAMME. 
fled. A graceful section is a sort of half minuet, half BACH-ESSER 
-scherzo, in which the best sentiment of the work lies. wet 
The slow movement proper is indifferently good. Klug- | 
hardt is to be praised for the clearness with which he | CONCERTO For PIANO AND ORCHESTR 
‘thinks and the sureness and fitting character of his | in A minor, op. 17. ; seinuebaieoce. 
‘instrumentation. The soloist at this concert was Mr. | Allegro.— Romanza (Andante),— Allegro molto vivace 
Leo Schultz, violoncellist of the orchestra, who piayed : (First time in the United States. ) 3 
two movements from an unfamiliar concerto by Carl eNO 

Reinecke. The music is uninspired, though not so ante WeitenG. SUITE ror Strin@s AND Four Horns 
dreadfully pedantic. Mr. Schultz is a hard worker in se minor, op. 8. (MS. ) a 
his profession; he plays correctly, but with a modicum interuiaee titisthe ene. Nasi as 
of warmth. The orchestra at this concert played the aoheran Titec Brazioso).— 


beautiful prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,” and the short and dra- omanne (Adagietto).— 
‘inale (Moderato e maestoso). 


matic overture to ‘‘Egmont.” . ns 
| in (First performance. ) 


TOCCATA. 


PADEREWSKI]I, 


LISZ” , 
SZT. RAKOCZY MARCH. 


SOLOIST: 


MRS. JULIA RIVE-KING. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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ane Tuscy  ef-eert for the first tinié in the United States? The 
THE SYMPHONY. “'“Y ~\) 405. pianist was heartily received and recalled 


Gat teas in rt | Several times. 
‘The nineteenth Symphony rehearsal and concert , With his sonata for violin and piano fresh in 


commenced with Esser’s arrangement for orches- 


one’s mind, Arthur Whiting’s suite for strings 


tra of Bach’s organ Toccata in F, instead of _and four horns comes as a weleome surprise. In 
Krug’s Prologue to “Othello,” as had been pre-; this work a vein of originality in matter and 


viously announced, 


treatment, strong imagination and a feeling for 


Heinrich Esser, who, from 1838 to 1869, occupied - warm color effects are to be found in atoad be 


fusion, There is also apparent a decided an 


prominent positions at Mannheim, Mayence and. no means unsuccessful attempt to pull out of the 


Vienna, was highly esteemed as a musician and a 
man. He was an admirable conductor, and wrote 


much musie, including symphonies, suites, operas | all; but the effect fully justifie 


ruts of conventionality that is ver gratifying. 
The use of the horns in‘a suite essentially written 
for strings is unusual, if it has any precedent at 
s the com- 


and songs, besides arranging Wagner’s “Dié | bination, for they impart to the work a 


Meistersinger” for the piano. The orchestration 
of the toccata is fine. The strings, reinforced by 


Virility, and a variety to the color scheme that 
contribute largely to the interest the work creates. 
There are six movements: Praeambulum, inter 


the wood-wind and horns, work their way mezzo. aria, scherzo, romanze and finale. Of 


through its intricate passages with much sturdi- 


these, the first, wherein the appassionatg element 


ness, the double basses sound the deep notes of /8 Successfully suggested, the fourth, whichis ex- 


the pedals, and the trumpets and trombones are 


brought in sparingly, yet artistically, lending to | 
the whole an effect that is nothing short of im-— 


pressive. It was played with steadiness and pre- 
cision, but not with the smoothness and the purity 
of tone that were to have been expected. 

The programme contained two novelties: a 
pianoforte coneerto in A minor, by Paderewski, 
and a suite for strinzs and four horns, in G minor, 
opus 8, by Arthur Whiting. 


As Xaver Scharmenka is known in this coun- 
try chiefly through his celebrated **Polish dance,” 
so the name of Ignace Jean Paaerewski has al- 
ready become a familiar household word. through 
his popular and artistie pianoforte composition, 


i 
| 


the ‘Minuet a L’ Antique.” According to accounts, - 


he must be a young man of remarkable talent and 


promise, That he should have become, at the age 


of nineteen, so proficient in the art of music—and 


that too, with very little assistance,—as to be 
qualified for a professorship in the conservatory 


at Warsaw, certainly is strong proof of this; and 


his making himself, between the ages of twenty- | 


four and twenty-seven, one of the foremost 
pianists of Europe, is an extraordinary in- 
stance of what an indominatable nature can 
accomplish. In this latter Capacity he has 
created genuine furores at concerts in London, 


certo has played a prominent part. 


In spite of the dazzling successes that he is re- | 


ported to have achieved by his performances of 
this work, a single hearing, as it was renuered by 
Mrs. Julia Rive-King, forces one to the conclusion 
that they are due to his pianistic virtuosity and 
magnetic personality, rather than to the actual 
merit of his composition. Itisa brilliant work, 
full of opportunities for the display of virtuosity. 
The themes of the extreme movements are strong 
and expressive, and that of the short **Romanze” 
is altogether charming in originality and fancy. 
But as a whole it seems almost devoid of warmth 
and sentiment, there being few places excepting 
the romanze that are calculated to stimulate the 
imagination, to call forth a strictly musical 


ceedingly fanciful and scherzo-like, and the fifth, 
which possesses the vague charm suggested by the - 
word *tromanze,” were to us the most attractive. 
Mr. Nikisch conducted with the success that 
always attends his efforts in works of this descrip- | 
tion, and much applause followed the close of the 
finale. Liszt’s gorgeous Rakoczy march, played 
with appropriate brilliancy, was the last number 
of this interesting programme. 
T. P. CURRIER. 
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Brilliant Triumph of Mme, Rive-Ki 
Music Hall, = 


. The Nineteeth Symphony Concert 1. ast | 
Evening—Fraulein Aus der Ohe’s Co he 
cert—Assault Near the Post Office—Bri 


Locals—Some Coming Eve 
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The programme at last eve 12 hony 
concert, the nineteenth, was: __ Bie. 
Bach-Esser, Toccata; Ped 
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| for piano and orchestra, inA n ‘ino Op. 


and Paris, in which, as a matter of course, his con- | 


Arthur Whiting, Suite for strings 

horns, in G minor, op. 8, Ms., st J 

_The soloist was again one of the world’s best 
pianists, Mme. Julia Rivé-King, whose playing 
of the Concerto by Paderewski was ; ‘ully on a 
Par with some of the very best pianoforte pla 
ing that has been heard in Boston t 1is season, 
with great enthusiasm. Mem rized witho 

a flaw, the Concerto was in every other 

nobly played; and with refined and 
feeling; while technical 


touch. In fact, with all its dash it9 


seems commonplace, Mrs, Rive-King’s 
performance was technically strong, and indicated 
aun easy mastery of its difficulties; but, like the 
work itself, it was rather colorless and lacking in 
character, for which, if our impressions concern- 
ing the concerto are correct, she is scarcely to be 
blamed. It was, by the way. given at this con- 
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Tr. cert for the first time in the United States. The 
| THE SYMPHONY. ‘ ‘i fair pianist was heartily received and recalled 


The nineteenth Symphony rehearsal and concert. 8¢Veral times. 


| With his sonata for violin and piano fresh in 
| : : in want pane i ; Py" : rhe 
commenced with Esser’s arrangement for orches one’s mind, Arthur Whiting’s suite for strings 


{ra of Bach’s organ Toccata in F, instead of and four horns comes as a welcome surprise. In 
| Krug’s Prologue to “Othello,” as had been pre- j this work a_ vein of originality in matter and 
| viously announced, treatment, strong imagination and a feeling for 


rs fee | warm color effects are to be found in much pro- 
> Ne . : \¢ vie i ° ° * 
Heinrich lisser, who, from L838 to 1869, occupied fusion, There iy also apparent a decided and by 
Prominent positions at Mannheim, Mayence and_ no means unsuccesstul attempt to pull out of the 
Vicnua, was highly esteemed as a musician and a Sg of + the Doone sec is a 1 Hogi 
, € Use OF The horns in a suite essentia y written 
un. us an: ‘able @ ‘tor, ¢ ; os 
man. He was an adimira dle conductor, and wrote , for strings is unusual, if it has any precedent at 
much music, including symphonies, suites, operas all; but the effect fully justifies the com- 
and songs, besides arranging Wuagner’s ‘Di¢ bination, for they Impart to the work a 
Meistersinger” for the piano. The orchestration Virility, and a variety to the color scheme that 
f the toccatais fine. The strings. reinf ay ye contribute largely to the interest the work creates, 
7a EHS LOUCRTS 18, 16. mss ree’ SY | There are six movements: Praeambulum, inter 
the wood-wind and horns, work their way mezzo, aria, scherzo, romanze and finale. Of 
through its intricate passages with much sturdi- these, the first, wherein the appasslonatg element 
ness, the double basses sound the deep notes of  i8 Successfully suggested, the fourth, which is ex- 
sights rare Ra EN thes tc an,)»6Ceedingly fanciful and scherzo-like, and the fifth. 
1e pedals, and the trumpets enc Wom ones are which possesses the ‘ague charm suggested by the 
broughtin sparingly, yet artistically, lending to word ‘*romanze,” were to usthe most attractive. 
the whole an effect that is nothing short of im- = — ire rp With _ Bh that 
: . aways attends his efforts in works of this descrip- 
ressive. It was played with steadiness and pre- @!Wa) | 
eee 5 tw % yed ¥ ud il tion, and much applause followed the close of the 
cision, but not with the smoothness and the purity finale. Liszt’s gorgeous Rakoczy mareh, played. 
of tone that were to have been expected. with appropriate brilliancy, was the last number | 
The programme contained two novelties: a Of this interesting programme. T.P.C 
. . . . . ° . sU ) Re 
Plunoforte concerto in A minor, by Paderewski, VERE 
and a suite for strinzs and four horns, in G minor, 


opus 8, by Arthur Whiting. » EVENING ECHOE S. 


As Xaver Scharmenka is known in this coun- | DY tft 
try chiefly through his celebrated *Polish dance,” | ys | 
so the uname of Ignace Jean Paaerewski has fl- x) tosqys : ‘wai at || 

ready become a familiar household word. through | Brilliant Triumph of Mme. Rive King at | 

his popular and artistie pianoforte composition, Music Hall. 

the * Minuet a L’ Antique.” According to accounts, J | 
he must be a youne man of remarkable talent and ~ | 
promise. That he should have become, at the age “ The Nineteeth Symphony Concert Last | 

} 


of nineteen, so proficient in the art of music—and Evening—Fraulein Aus der Ohe’s Con- 
that too, with very little assistance,—as to be | cert—Assault Near the Post Office—Brief 
qualified for a professorship in the conservatory q Locals—Some Coming Events. | 
at Warsaw, certainly is strong proof of this; and | | 
his making himself, between the ages of twenty- . | 


four and twenty-seven, one of. the foremost » The programme at last evening’s Symphony 
planists of Europe, is an extraordinary in- | 


‘tance of what an indominatable nature can | Concert, the nineteenth, was: 
accomplish. In this latter capacity he has | Bach-Esser, Toccata; Pederewski, Concerto 
created genuine furores at concerts in London, | for piano and orchestra, in A minor, op. 17; 
aud Paris, in which, as a matter of course, his con- Arthur Whiting, Suite for strings and four 
certo hus played a PrORnhOns PAS, ' | horns, in G@ minor, op. 8, Ms., (first perfor- 
[n spite of the dazzling successes that he is re- | : | 
ported to have achieved by his performances of | mance); and Liszt, Rakozy March. 
this Work,a single hearing, as it was renaered by The soloist was again one of the world’s best 
Mrs. Julia Rive-King, forces one to the conclusion || pianists, Mme. Julia Rivé-King, whose playing 
that they are due to his pianistic virtuosity and of the Concerto by Paderewski was fully on a 
magnetic personality, rather than to the actual par with some of the very best pianoforte play- 
merit of his composition. Itis a brilliant work, |; b headed in 8 hi : 
full of opportunities for the display of virtuosity, | ing that has been eard in Boston this season, | 
The themes of the extreme movements are strong | and it was so recognized by the audience, and 
and expressive, and that of the short *Romanze” |} with great enthusiasm. Memorized without 
is altogether charming in originality and fancy. | flaw, the Concerto was in every other respect | 
Butasa whole it seems almost devoid of warmth nobly played; and with refined and artistic 
and sentiment, there being few places excepting ; . : | 
the romanze that are calculated to stimulate the | feeling; while technically the performance 
imagination, to call forth a strictly musical was no less brilliant, than thoroughly genuine, 
touch, In fact, with all its dash _ it clear, even, superbly phrased and in the best | | 
seems commonplace, Mrs. Rive-King’s £ sense of the term masterly. 
performance was technically strong, and indicated The work itself is one of the very ablest spec- 


ult easy mastery of its difficulties; but, like the 
work itself, it was rather colorless and lacking in | imens of piano-forte concerto music, even sur- | 


} 


character, for which, if our impressions concern-| Passing the Greig A minor concerto, which 


Ing the concerto are correct, she is scarcely to be | has heretofore been acknowledged as the most 
blamed. It was, by the way. given at this con- 
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: a Soar pana ge united power of the eutice 
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f Paarl) Cie rea ila Sik ea ei Be hp Pe 
| Cl . ee psieied oy ia eal aon *y rhs ae el y or ad : re 
~ Mme. King is entitled to the gratitude of res- || grand: ihematic idea 
Adent musicians for having performed the || pes" idid freedom. 
‘work in Boston for the first time in the United |] thorough 

“Sintes. It was a memorable performance and |} | . 


-atitsconclusion the audience repeatedly re- || fist ences were . 


ie ill-success in ance of the 
called the great artiste, yet with neat of. the’ 


: impelling that adequate response to the encore | 


that seemed to be so generally desired. 
The remaining events of the concert were 


generally praiseworthy, yet at the same time | 


uninteresting; for, excepting the perform- v 
7 . the “romance” of the.concerto of last even- 
‘ance of the Concerto, it was one of the most ing. Ske won her audience in the most: 


‘melancholy concerts of the season. Mr. : hoyest fashion, and was rewarded with many 
‘ta 3 i recalis Upon t é completion of her task, 
-guite, but is nevertheless a prolix and uninter- | ¢)¢ audience at last evening’s concert, this 


a i ill | being a suite for thestring orchestra and four 
esting work, the right to be of which w nd f 
doubtless be decided by future generations. porns by Mr. Arthur Whiting of this city. 
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seine ae ers ) pe | orehegtra, »At the conclusion of the work 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT OF | two eee the ans seate of a hothouse 

He were poured out upon her. | y 
SATURDAY. The last number of the programmé was 
, Liszt’s arrangement of the Rakoezy March, 
given with arent Lepage ssf and power, 
a co : but between the Polish fierté and the Hun- 
Paderewski’s Concerto—A New Suite by garian bloodshed was pelos bor obs in a 
Mr. Arthur Whitine—The Pianoforte Re - specimen of New England respectability, 
cital of Adele Aus dér Ohe—Notes of | intho shape of Arthur Whiting’s suite 
Music. | for strings and horns. The juxtaposition 
was unfortunate‘and & most incengruous 
effect resulted, greatly tothe disadvan- 
tave of the native work. It is not a 
pleasant task to condemn the ambitious 
work of a native composer, but the 
truth is that the ‘‘Appassionata’”’ of the 
work was not impassiened, the '‘Romanza”’ 
not romantic, and the ‘‘Maesteso’ not ma- 
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Mme. Julie Rive-King the Soloist in 


There were some sharp contrasts in the 
concert of Saturday night, and at least 
one that was unfortunate. The program re 
began with a Bach Toccata arranged by 
Esser. The Toccata was one of the freest 


Wwe. its‘first public hearing on | 
he work having P . modes of expression used by Bach, and be- 


this aécasion. “It consists ot six short ‘move- 


* . 


ee tere Be fet. 
Symphony Concert Soloist, 
“Mme. Rive-King. 


=== MUSICAL MATTERS. 
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f Recitals. ‘by Aus ‘der QOhe and 
44 ‘Stharwenka--News Notes. : 
| The reappearance upon the local stage ot 
| Mme: Rive-King, the accomplished pianist, 
‘madé a very pleasant feature of the Boston 
 Sytiphony orchestra’s concert last. evening 
Music Fall, and this’ always favorite 
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a 
, = 
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Mou: 


ments styled :“‘Preambulum”  (appasionato 
assai), Aria” ‘fallegretso grazioso) ,“Scherzo” 
(vivace e scherzando), ‘Romauze (adagietto), 
and Finale (moderatoe meestoso). Mr. Whiting 
wisely confided his composition to Mr. Nikisch 
for performance,’ and it received every. possl- 
ble.attention in the reading given. 

‘fhe suite shows evidence of the best work 


Mr: Whiting has*made, public, and is a vastly | 


interesting ‘stuay throughout. Much orig- 
inality has been shown in the use of the novel 
combination of ‘instruinents. for which the 
suite Is composed, aiid the several movements 
are admirably.contrasted. Tne audience was 


*. 


evidehtiy impressed with ‘the value of this 


: | Vvelty ar ommendation 
‘Amnovaced. with Noted Singers—_ novelty, and gave it a hearty ¢ 


avits conclus.om.’ «° | 
A Very fihisheda performance of the Bach- 


| Esser * ‘Loéeata’?’? made the introductory num- 


. ber of the programme, and the ‘“Rakoezy” 
march brought the concert to a brilliant end- 
y 2. pt ht, SNe 4 


. , 4 . 
’ re ee rn . e 


came with him a fantasie, or at times a 
prelude. It was frequently made to pre- 
cede a fugue, in order that the free style 
hiight be contrasted with the stricter ex- 
pression of counterpoint. Originally it 
was merely an instrumental fantasie in- 
tended to show the resources of some keyed 
instrument, most particularly the organ, 
and the root of the word in ‘‘Toceare”’ ("to 
touch’’) as well as the early application of 
the term. by the Venetian organists illus- 
trates this clearly. Such a work ean 
rarely gain anything by orchestral tran- 
séription, and in a grandiloquent thunder- 
ing forth of the composition by a modern 
full orchestra the spirit of the old master 
is reduced toa minimum. ‘The work was 
also rather roughly played. 

The concert for piano and orchestra by 
Paderewski was a totally different affair ; 
it spoke of the ‘“‘end of the eentury,” in 
its bold modulations and its fiery tone-col- 


' go.much to get so little: 


jestic, but excited. Difficulty there wasin 
the work, enough and to spare, but mere 
difficulty does not eonstitute merit, and 
one can apply the old reply of Dorian, the 
Athenian, to the eomposition,— ‘Difficult ! 
J wish it had been impossible:’? The pas- 
sages in arpeggioed chords for violins in 


the finale were very thorny for any but |. 
the greatest .artists, but as our violinists || 


‘are probably as fine a body of musicians 


asean be found in any orchestra in the | 


world, the phrases were executed with 
considérable effect. The horns 


here. ‘(he musicians may well have asked 


themselves at the end of the work, as the | 
little boy did when he had mastered the | 


alphabet, ‘‘ls it worth while going through 
59? 


seems to have met with shipwreck on the — 


Wapnerian seas, and the infuence of 
Brahms may also ve discerned in a fow of 


had if 


alsosome difficult and original passages | | 


Lhe Romanza | 


“artist t ada very friendly greeting when she 
“tame'to the piahod to play, for the first.time 
‘Wnts country, Paderewski’s concerto for 
“piano and ofchestra in A minor. op. 17. 

oe Tiils composer has found a recognition in 
‘fecital prozranimés here which has aroused 
“guite’an interest in his larger worss, and the 


oting. Yetthe true Polish folk style was | its phrases. The Intermezzo was omitted ; 


in it too, and the themes were interesting | the suite was quite long eneugh without it 
and well handled from the start. ‘Tho | The aria, in which the eellos sustained the 
chief fault of the first movement was that | leading part, was the best movement of 
the piano and orchestra were served up | the whole work. Here there was nosuech | 
separately, they seldom seemed to coa- | Bttiving aiter greatness such as marked | 
lesee, and at times were even antagonis- | the rest of the suite, and a good degree of | 
Mme. | melody, and a commendable shapeliness 


St hearing of thé concerto played last even- tic, and had not 


Ang quite realizéd the pléasant anticipations 
‘onserning its” characteristi¢s, and fully 
‘justifiea Mme: King in her choice of it as one 
“Of the season’s novelties. _ - | 

4 Paderewski shows in: dll -his works, and 
_@Specially in'tnfs concerto, the influences of 
“hismationality;‘andthe singular fascination 
“pf the folk songs and danées of his native 
Poland's at ali times felt in listening to the 


fag Vaibe Mee . » ae ; 
Re 0m sition from his hand heard last even- 


: Hy 
Nt earn 
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Be “The opening allegro has .the. least . evi- 
#ence-of genius-of all tre three movements 
“pf the concerto, as its themes are built 
pp in trad: tional form and worked out in 
yp aeeatalgremm | 
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Rive-King 
been possessed of RY 
far above the common the piano part 


would have been crushed beneath the | 


weight of instrumentation. The perform- 
ance was a fine one, both on the part of 
the soloist and of the orchestra, and the 
ensemble was never disturbed. The 
themes in the first movement were all 
Rrandoise, but there was no straining to 
obtain an outre efiect, as inthe preceding 
Bonata works of the : 
tadenza of the movement was a brilliant 


affair, and Mme. Kive-King played it very | 


finely. 

{n the romanza the solo instrument and 
the orchestra were better intertwined than 
in the allegro, and the themos were char- 
acteristic and in good contrast. The 
finale had something of the frenzy of 
Chopin’s ‘*‘Bacchanale,’’ and there was a 


teehnique | 


com poser. ‘Lhe - 
- ample of our musical efforts and advance- | 


were apparent. 
was disappointing and depressing. 
Bostonian will be glad that Mr. Nikisech is 
giving attention to the native muge, but 


one would still like toinquire if he has || 
’ heard of Prof. John K. Paineand is aware | 


that he is our greatest composer? A selec- 
tion from “Oedipus ‘T'yrannus’’ (whieh 
work is the high water mark of Americas 


composition) would be more acceptable || 
than such along and dry suite as gn ex- 


ment, Lovis C. E.son, 
ww 
Overheard after the symphony concert: 
“Wonder why Mr. Whiting did not. 
conduct his own composition.” | 
‘‘Because he had good enough taste not 


to 9 
‘ *&. 


i 
» | 
) 
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but as a whole the work. 
Every | 
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. Grand Opera in April; 70 the Editor of the Transcript: In view ot 
: your recent communications concerning inex- 


A Brilliant Operatic Festival—Preludes 


v 


; The programme arranged by Director | is therefore evident that the American compos: 


“was not the most enjoyable of the season. 
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IN EXPERIENCED COMPOSERS. 


perienced composers, it would be of interest to 
know just who are referred to. As you justly 
observe, the American composers thus far 
represented have all received recognition 
abroad, and their works have received favora- 
ble comment from German, English,French and 
Danish critics; otherwise they hardly would 
have received a hearing, in Boston atleast. It 


With Hank and Campanini. 


and Echoes, 


ers are not those referred to by your fastidious 
‘correspondents. 
This season’s concerts have brought us several 


Nikisch for last week’s symphony concert 


Several of the selections were drearily 


heavy, to say the least, and of variety there | youthful efforts in composition, and it must be | 


was little. The orchestra, too, was not | admitted that they have achieved considerable 


t 


| always up to the Nikisch standard of excel- || Success; for example: The Midsummer-Night’s 


Dream overture by a youth of seventeen; the 
Ossian overture by a Leipzig Conservatory boy; 
a certain symphony in B-flat by Schumann, a 
maiden work in orchestration and with a maid- 
en for its inspiration; even the C-major sym 


lence. . 

&. The most enjoyable, if not a particularly 
notable, number was the concerto in 
-Aminor, for pianoforte and orchestra, op. 
17, by I. J. Paderewski. The soloist was 
Mrs, Julia Rive-King, a pianist well-known 
here, and justly regarded as an excel- | not without traces of talent. All these have 
lent artist. She has a splendid com- | been heard this year, and if these “Neu—junker 
mand of technique, and inteprets with | —un—kraut” as Beckmesser says, are to monop- 
‘a deal of vigor and considerable expression. ; olize the programmes, your correspondents will 
‘The Paderewski concerto would be a trying | haye just cause for complaint. Moreover there 
work for any artist, and Mrs. King is to be} are several composers (inexperienced and oth- 
‘complimented upon her performance. She} erwise) about here, who would like to know 
was cordially applauded and twice recalled } from which of the above friends of theirs your 
atits conclusion. Of the three movements _ correspondents have withdrawn their patron- 
ofthe concerto, which it may be well to} age. Is it not possible that the inexperience lies 
‘mention had not before been played in the; less with the composers than with them? 
United States, the andante is the most G. W. C. 
interesting. The solo instrument is} 

‘pleasantly heard in what has been de- 

‘acribea asa rippling figure of accompani- | 

ment in triplets of semi-quavers, carried | 

through 36 bars. It was in these pas- 

gages that Mrs. King’s skill appeared to> 

greatest advantage. The subject matter | 

‘of the concertois generally characterized by | 

ieledies, and delightful effects of har- 

‘mony are frequently gained. The final 

‘movementis marked by long passages of | 

octaves, which were brilliantly played by 

the soloist. The orchestra is prominent 

‘throughout. | 

~ Bostonians naturally welcome an oppor: | 

‘tunity of hearing a composition of one of | 

‘their own favorite musicians, accordingly | 

‘Mauch interest was felt in, the per- 

formance of Mr. Arthur Whiting’s suit 

‘for strings and four horns, in G minor, 
‘8, a work not before heard in public, It 

not be said that this suite, for a unique 
bination of instruments, proved _ partic- 
‘ly t Seng to the audience. The usu- 
¥y undemonstrative rehearsal audience 
“was uncommonly reserved in its applause. | 

TiMr. Whiting’s latest work does not rank | 

‘among h teat it is certainly a scholarly | 

al in treatment. 
ach-Esser was the epenin 

@ ) amme, and Liszt’s 
} iantly played, ended | 
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phony (ist) by Beethoven, a naive work, but_ 
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Phony concert given Sat 
Music Hall, was as follows: — 
TOCCAtA. sie ices eeeeeeee 
Concerto for piano and orchestra,in A minor,op 17. 

| erewski 


» 
“ 


(First time in the United States.) | 
Suite for strings anda four horns, in G miuur, op 8, 
Coeeecceccccgcceceps ce cccesemrtuur Whiting 
(First time.) 
HRMOCKF DEAR . fc cc ccc ctpeccebccoceces cece Liant 


played last year in the cities of London, Paris, 
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Berlin and Frankfort by the composer, and in | 
each town the composition and the player 


provoked conflicting criticisms. Without 
doubt his personal appearance and maunner- 
isms impaired the value of his performance. 
Last month he revisited Berlin, and Otto Less- 
mann, while he praised his playing, admitted 


of a poseur, which were once regarded as the 
exterior tokens of artistic temperament, 
prejudiced at first the hearer. In Paris he 
turned the heads of the women by the tender- 
ness of his touch and the brilliancy of his 
bravura; but his concerto was not warmly 
praised by the musicians and critics, and the 
applause followed his playing of Liszt. 
Paderewski evidently wrote this concerto as 
ashow-piece, to be exhibited by him in the 
éeourse of his wanderings; for it is a vehicle of 


which is dest 


ously. 
| strives to produce “intellectual” music; and 
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with reepect, for the aim of the composer is a 


lofty one, and his industry and perseverance 
are to be commended. Hut industry ad no 


‘severance when inspiration is not adaed unto 


them cannot produce a real and abiding thi 
of beauty. Alrs which haunt and haresdae 
which delight are like unto the songs of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. ‘They are not to be 


The concerto of Ignace Jeau Paderewski was | U2™mered out by the most diligent in- 


genuity, not tobe spun by the light of the 
most assiduously fed lamp. The wind of 
such inspiration blows where, and only 
where, it listeth.” 

Mr. Whiting takes his own music too seri- 


Wishing to avoid sensuous strains, he 
he is apparently unable to stand ata distance 


from hig work and hear it and judge it. It 1s 
! pie taetnee 38 these wets Sneok p re ae 
tention pa some to the value of m , 
that his long, dishrevelled locks and the face | Bu Ha 4 Ot0Gy: 


were men who invented tunes and took pains 


ndel and Bach, Mozart and Beethoven 


in the inventing of them. It is true that no 


composer thinks of amelody without certain 


accompanying harmonies; but. in music 
1 faed to live and delight, the mel- 


| ody is definable and easily remembered. Mr. 


Whiting is unfortunately weak in melodic | 
for this by a 
d rhymthical | 
devices;and he almost always chooses the. 
comp\)ex rather than the stmple, to gain ef. 


virtuosity. It is written for the pianoforte, for : 


that particular instrument and for its display ; 


| itis not.written for a complete orchestra in 


which the pianoforte enters as an orchestral | 


tempt at great originality in treatment. Itis 
a concerto which makes severer demands upon ” 


the player’s techniqae than mind. 
The bravura-work is dazzling, and would 
be more effective were it not almost incessant. 
From the beginning tothe end, there is but 
little reluef, and technical difficulties are con- 
startly held up before the eyes of the spec- 
tator. There is littloorno depth of feeling, 
there is but very little feigned or genuine pag- 
Sion. Everything lies upon the surface, to be 
leoked at, to be praised, to be forgotten. The 


Instrumert. It is cast in the orthodox mould, | 
the movements are separate, there is no at- 


Saturday 


will be played by Mr. 


concerto is like a long-cormtinued setting-off of | 


} 


| 


fireworks; rockets soar airward and die in 


fiery agony; pinwheels revolve and throw out rs 


dazzling sparks; colored lights and Roman : 


candles, flower-pots and mines amuse and 


hold the attention; set pieces compel one to. Fraderewski’s 


admire the art of the maker; the last spark is 
extinct. and the darkness which follows is the 
more intense. 

Yes, this concerto isa show-piece.a collection 
of brilliant passages, a test of the performer’s 
endurance; and Mrs. Rive-King played the 
pianoforte part exceedingly well. Difficulties 


2a 


‘ 


} 


were lost sight of in the ease with which she } 


conquered them. The concertois admirably 
adapted tor the display of her peculiar talents. 
Her playing was characterized by crispness 


and clearness, accuracy and beilliancy. It was 
&@ pleasing exhibition of bravura, and that_ 
alone; for the music made no demands upon 


her temperament. There was no call upon the | 


emotions of the song en there was no question - 


of appealing to the feelings of the hearer. She | 


was loudly applauded and twice recalled. 


invemtton. He seeks to make.u 
frequent and harassing use of 


fects. The resultis that much of his music 
seems strained and 


The scherzo of this suite is the most pleas. 
ing moyement. Itis graceful in thought and 
treatment, and is interesting throughout. Tne 
other mevements seemed labored and perplex: 
ing. There was hearty applause after the 
tinale, and Mr. Whiting was obliged to re- 


apona toit by bowing from his place in the | 


gallery. 
familiar and do not demand attention. 


The programme of the concert tobe given | 
inc.udes © 


evening, March 21, i 
Dvyorak’s Symphony in D minor; Rubinstein’s 
overture, “Antony and Cleopatra’; and 
Spohr’s Concerto for Mie vo in E minor, which 

- Otto Roth. Miss Lena 
Little will sing an arie from Giuck’s “Orfeo” 
and songs by Kranms, Secchi and Hiller. 


$ 


Symphony Concert — Mr, 
Whiting’s New Suite. 


, 

¢ 

ss : ~ + 
& J 


Piano Concerto— 

Miss Aus der Ohe’s Concert. | 

| 

Local Events of Marked Inter-_ 
est—Paragraphs. 


The ninteenth Symphony programme | 
was: 


Concerto fo plano ae’ 
neer r piano 
sasha poe in A minor, op, i? es | 
ero. 
Romanza (andante), 
Alegro molto vivace. ; 
_{First time in the United States.) 


hould Ravialaie Ge treater | 


nnatural, Noris it free 
from the reproach of dryness. | 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra. > ‘ing: it has something to say, something | ‘They en 


\ . va thy 
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; heat, bs gests se Sh ager cerng , "3 ut ys Sal 
© welcomed back with a fresh zest. 
enter in a mood as lively and excited, if | 

not as stormy, as that of the Preamble. They | 
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Rakoczy March 


- The piano concerto by Paderewski is a || 
‘work which we cannot compute on a first | 
hearing; it may be the production of | 
genius; we would not undertake to say | 
it was wholly formless and illogical—it | 
vertainly left a negative impression. In | 
form it defers to the classic mode!, yet | 
the treatment is modern. Its sp ritis 
Slavonic, the peculiarity of some of its 
melodies being due to this fact. Pad- 
erewski is a Pole, and he writes with a 
good deal of ardor, the solo part of the | 
concerto being brilliant, even vehement, 
in those movements where virtuosity is 
expected. With the orchestra he las a 
. neat touch, while as to the qualities 0! |an- 
ey and imagination the slow move nent 
(romanza) of a rhapsodic characie: is 
evidence. The concerto had a goou per- 
formance, and it certainly is not Jime. 
Rive-King’s fault that wedid not take 
to it more decisively. Mme. King is to 
be complimented on her enterprise in 
bringing out the work—it had not been 
heard in the country before last *atur- 
day—which doubtless made more ©: an 
appeal to her virtuosic than her spiritual 
_gide. She plays with great earnestness, 
yet not heavily, for her bravura 1s ..004d, 
-andin the passages admitting of senti- 
ment she showed herself sympathetic. 
There are qualities in Mr. Whiting’s 
suite which lead one to think this disci- 
le of Brahms is mellowing somewhat, 
or whilethe piece is full of ‘‘inward 
brooding and contemplativn,’’ more 
scholastic than emotional, there is a 
scherzo that is charming, and a fini le so 
| original and compact, without an, ex- 
traneous matter, as to show a decid- 
e imagination. The rvomanze  sul- 
fers from. over development. Mr. 
Whiting has shownin the instrumenta- 
tion of the suite a good deal of inven- 
tion, and while we do not find ourselves 
impressed with the lasting value or his 
-unigue combination of instruments, he 
has worked out his problein skilfully, 
| distributing his melodies about equally 
in the different parts, and with a nic? es- 
timate of values, some of the scoring for 
strings being very artistic. Mr. Nikisch 
conducted the performance, and ha? evi-— 
dently given the werk carefulstudy. The. 
several movements, particulariy the scher- 
z0, were applauded, and at the end of the 
work the composer answered an evident 
call by bowing his acknowledgments froin 
his seat inthe gallery. ‘Che Bach-lsser | 
toccata was finely played, and the Hun- 
garian ““Rakoezy,’’ if it did not cause a 
wild fever of patriotism in the breasts of 
listening Americans, made the thc \>ht- 
ful reflect on the lack of som. 
similarly inspiring in native lore. 
next concert will be interesting. 
programme is: Rubinstein, overture, 
“Antony and Cleopatra’ (first time) ; 
Giuck, aria, “Orteo’’; Spohr, concerto for 
violin, in E minor. Songs with piano: 
' (a) Brahms, ‘‘Wie bist du meine Koseni- 
gin”; (b) Secchi, ‘Love Me or Not’; (c) 
‘iter, “Im Maien,’’ Dvorak, symphon7 
‘jn D minor. Soloists: Miss Lena Little, 
aM bo, ti] Roth. ae 


ing, March 14) was a strange one, without sym- 


phony. But not to that can we ascribe a smaller: 


audience than usual. The counter-attraction of 
the theatre and Sarah Bernhardt must, we 
suppose, be held responsible for that. Yet the 
programme was unique and interesting in that 
way at least: 


Bach-Esser: Toccata in F. o 
Pacers wer Op. 17, Concefto for Pianoforte in A 
ninor. 
(First time in the United States.) 
Arthur Whiting: » ag 8, (MS.) Suite for Strings and 
four Horns in G minor. 
(First performance.) 
Liszt: Rakoczy March. 


Soloist: Mrs. Julia Rivé-King. 

Lhe great Bach Organ Toccata, so effectively 
transcribed for orchestra by Esser, was a whole- 
some and a bracing introduction, as good as any 
but the greatest kind of overture. Played by 
many instruments, with. an individual intelli- 
gence and will behind each, the meiodic out- 
line and the interweaving of the parts become 
to unaccustomed ears much clearer than when 
heard upon the organ. You have to listen long 
to the great ocean rolling in its waves before de- 
tecting any distinct form or figure; and a great 
full organ is not unlike the ocean in its multi- 
tudinous, bewildering mass oftones not set apart 
by accent. In Esser’s arrangement the leading 
subject taken by the strings, entering and an- 
swered by one body after another ofthem, or ¢tuéiz 
contrasted with alternating parts, on long-held 
pedal points, has a right hearty, reassuring 
sound; and the wind band, keptin reserve for 
the great chords of the counter-subject, comes 
in with splendid color and effect. A few con- 
cluding slow chords seem to have been append- 
ed to the arrangement, probably because the 
fugue, which commonly follows, is left off. The 
Toccata was nobly and superbly played. Each 
instrument told effectively; but it would be 
good to hear Professor Paine play it shortly 
after once more on the great organ, could that 
but come to life again! 

It is long since we have had the pleasure of 
hearing that excellent pianist, Mrs. Rivé-King, 
perform in Boston. She was warmly greeted, 
had a very superior Chickering Grand to play 
on, and acquitted herself even more admirably 
thanin the old Harvard Association concerts, 
where she won so much distinction. This time 
she grappled with a very novel, very original 
and trying task for a pianist, in the concerto by 
Paderewski, a much younger Russian compos- 
er than ‘I'schaikowsky, and, judging by 
this first impression, one more original, 
imaginative, genial, satisfying. We confess we 
looked forward to the novelty not without fear, 
but wereagreeably disappointed. This ambitious 
composition of the young Russian Pole (we 
should have called him) is much in the spirit 
of the Polish national music, proudand dreamy, 
and partaking of the Slavonic peculiarities of 
tonality. The Allegro begins with a long or- 

chestral ¢tutii. The themes are individual and 
striking, exciting expectation which is never 
disappointed. When the piano takes up the 


main thread of discourse, it develops it with 


brilliant life and spirit, and with great ingenui- 
ty ahd subtlety, never losing itself in devious 


| 


you understand it, whether it quite understands 
itself, is not sosure. In the latter part of it are 
several cadenza-like passages, where the piano 
seems to enter upon a musing soliloquy, but is 
soon joined by sympathetic companions (a few 


instruments). These have great beauty and ex- 


pression, and were beautifully done both by the | 


solo and companion instruments. A real and 
elaborate cadenza soon follows, “starting largo 


' and increasing in force, passion and speed as it | 
proceeds.” A solo for the English horn adds in- ! 


terest to this latter portion of the Allegro. 
The second movement, a romanza (Andante) 
| introduced by horns, but with the theme enter. 
ing in the oboes, has justly been called 
“quaintly original and takingly melodious.” 
The motion grows more and ‘more ani- 
mated and exciting toward the middle, 
but calms down toa quiet ending. The Finale 


(allegro molto vivace) fully vindicates that | 
marking ofits time and character. It has “a 

tremendous passage of octaves for both hands.’ | 
and a “long peroration, replete with brilliant . 


passages of octaves, scales, arpeggios and 
double shakes,”’ which begin ‘‘broadly,’’ wax to 
aprestoand make an effective ending in the 
major of the key. Mrs. King was equal to all 
this, singularly perfect in technique, sure and 
discreet in reading, phrasing, accent, light and 
shade, and played her part, which is the princi- 
pal, as if the music had taken full possession of 
her. Nor could she have had a better accom- 
paniment, or complement, than she found in 
that orchestra. 

A suite for string orchestra and four horns, 
and in six movements, most of them elaborate, 
was something new under the sun. The com- 
bination proved more interesting than we were 
prepared for, especially in several places wher 
the four horns moved in two distinct pairs 
The “mellow horn,” as we are wont to hear it 
Characterized, is also capable of a rough, stern 
quality of tone. It can work itself intoa pas- 


| 


sion, and this was very largely the casein Mr. | 


Whiting’s Preambulum (Appassionato assai). 
It was indeed highly impassioned, like an out- 
burst of conflicting emotions, a wellnigh des- 
perate struggle and protest against fate,an impa- 
tient grapple with an insoluble life riddle. The 
horns seem in no good humor, and the strings 
wax and warm into a high state of excitement, 
& rapid and protracted agitaio, rather interest- 


ing if one only knew what it was all about;— (of organists, for nothing can be more foreign to | | 


perhaps the moody, irrepressible and morbid 
youthful phase of a too conscious life? The 
prelude, although stormy, seems to be consist- 


| @nt and to hang together well. A calmer mood 


must follow. Hence the Intermezzo (Minuet 
tempo, which was omitted without warn- 
ing to the hearers. Then comes a grateful 
relief. The horns (although they have riot worn 
out their welcome) couclude to be silent for 
a while, and four ’celli take up the melody of 
the Aria(a graceful Allegretto in 4-4). This 
Aria is in D major, for modern Suites 


do not follow the exaniple of those of the against Gounod for putting his melody to the 


establish a merry motion of sixteenth notes by | 
way of accompaniment to the principal figure 
in the first violins. This Scherzo. with its Trio 
| in the minor, with muted strings and syncopated | 
| rhythm, seemed to us by all odds the happiest, 


most original and most interesting movement 


of the Suite; it was certainly the most enliven- | 


ing. 


The Romanze (adagietto), in G, 4-4, is serious : 


and serene again, and has considerable beauty 
both in the horns and strings and in the Way in 
which they help each other. Following up the 
thread of emotional development which we 
picked up at a venture in speaking of the pre- 
amble, we may imagine that the successive 


| phases of life’s history have here reached a 


certain height of reconciliation. Ang perhaps 
we may further recognize in the moderate and 
majestic movement of the Finale, which is in 
G major, 4-4, the period of useful life and 
action, self-controlled and balanced, equable 
unswerving, strong. 

This Suite is an ambitious, an elaborate, 
audacious and far-reaching effort, in some 
respects far-fetched. But it is an earnest, 
energetic effort, Perhaps certain moder 


are in some degree responsible for it. Be this - 
as it may, we must own to following long pas- 


and if we cannot fully understand it from a 


! 
; 


| 
idols (models) of the young composer || 


} 


| 
; 


sages of it with a clinging, pleased attention; 


single hearing,and cannot claim aright to judge | 


its worth, we cannot resist a feeling that the 
is Something in it—indeed 10r 6 
expected. » much more than we 
iszts hacoczy March was H 
enough, spirited enough, seneational toma 
ously enough put together, full of surprises 
and contrasted color, to make a brilliant end- 
ing to a concert all so strange; but its impres- 
sion is tame after that made by Berlioz with 
the same motives and material. Yet Liszt was | 
the Hungarian, Berlioz only French. | 
J.8. D, 


fee tone WL USic. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
The opening number of the program of the 


| 
' 


_ nineteenth Symphony concert, which was given 
‘last Saturday evening at Music Hall, was an ar- 


/rangement by Ksser of the famous organ-toccata | | 
in F major of Sebastian Bach. This arrange- | | 


ment has been highly praised by eminent foreign | 


critics, who evidently are not organists or the sons | | 


the spirit of the work or the character of the or- 


gan than much of Esser’s instrumentation. The | | 


very selection of this toccata for orchestral treat- | | 
ment was unfortunate, for double basses area | 


poor substitute for pedal stops, nor can strings | 


give forth a diapason tone. The toccata was | 
roughly played by the orchestra. H 


5 a - * & | 


_ This question of arrangements is an itterest- 
ing one, and the history of the transformations | 


and masqueradings of pieces written for a spe- || 


cific purpose and fora particular instrument, is | 


full of curious facts. The Germans cried out | 


time of Bach and Handel, which confined all 
hy prelude in C of Bach, and they called him irrey- 
their many movements within the circle of one erent. They also said it wa an ondy task. le | 


' 
| 
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the harmonies of the emp suggested airs in- 
numerable—which calls to mind the legend of 
Columbus and the little egg. But the Germans 
have laid more violent hands upon Bach’s music. 
Abert has taken a prelude for piano and the G 
minor organ fugue and sandwiched a choral be- 
tween them, and in the fugue introduced the 
choral again. Raff has turned the violin cha- 
conne into an orchestral show piece. And there 
are other instances. | 
” * a a e 


That a viece written for a particular instru- 
ment should be played upon that instrument and 
that alone, isa saferule to observe. For each 
instrument has its peculiar genius which a skilled 
composer recognizes and obeys. ‘The music 
written for it must inevitably suffer in one way 
or another if itis taken from and given to an- 
other of different character. Yet we hear 
Chopin nocturnes played upon the ’cello and the | 
violin, and pieces written for brass bands or. 
string quartets, voices or xylophones have been 
‘‘arranged’”’ for the purposes of organ recitals. 
People like arrangements, and musicians who | 
know better feed the popular taste. 

* “ * * x 


Paderewski’s concerto for pianoforte and or- 
chestra in A minor, was played for the first time 
inthe United States last week, by Mrs, Julia 
Rivé-King. Her playing was distingutthed by 
extreme brilliancy and atthe same time clear- 
ness, remarkable clearness, when the difficulties 
of the work are taken into consideration. There 
was an accuracy which never failed, a sense of | 
self-possession, a confidence (in the better 
meaning of the word) which had its effect upon 
the audience, a dash which was free from any 
excessive personal display. Indeed, the greater the 
difficulties presented, the more modest and self- 
restrained was Mrs. King in conquering them. 
Her performance was a fine exhibition of daz- 
zling bravura. 

* . . “ . 


If there was no open display of the tempera- 
ment of the musician, it may be said in reply 
that the music itself made no demands upon the 
emotions. Itisa show piece, constructed, in all 
probability, for the revelation of Paderewski’s 
virtuosity. Yet itis by no means a pinch-beck 
composition. On the contrary itisthe work of a 
thorough master of his trade. It is also a true 
pianoforte concerto, as the pianoforte plays the 
important part and is not treated merely as an 
orchestral instrument; but the pianoforte part is 
more distinguished by the piling up of passages 
for the display of the virtuoso qualities of the 
player than by profound thought or sensuous- 
ness. And so,in spite of its cleverness and its 
regard for the performer, it is doubtful whether 
itcontains the elements of vitality. The hearer 
remembers stormy octave-measures and thun- 
dering fortissimos, but the themes do not stick 
in the memory nor do any of the orchestral com- 
binations haunt the mind. It is a work which 
once heard is soon forgotten; and it is a question 
whether Paderewski’s delightful minuet, known 
throughout the land, ’is not intrinsically of greater 
musical value than this labored composition 
which is made up of accumulations of notes. It 
is not a thing of flesh and blood. 
7 “ . ” * 


The other numbers of the program were Liszt’s 


_ syncopation; in short there is everything but 


played for the first time. It is in six movements, 

the second of which, an intermezzo, was omitted 

Saturday evening. The other movements are a | 

preambulum, aria, scherzo, romanze and finale. 
* * * * « 


Mozart has employed the combination of two 
horns and the string quantet in his ‘Diverti 
menti’” in F major and B flat major, and each of 
these, by the way, is made up of six movements. 


MUSICAL, Sowt 
The Symphony Concerts. | 


Orchestra opened with the admirable Esser arra . 
/ment of a Bach Toccata, which was brilliantly auc 
beautifully played. It was followed by a concerto for 
hmong and orchestra, In A minor, oy. 17, by Ignace 


Thy eae ean 
And Rhineberger, in his fine concerto for organ, | here om “the Anitesh gs “ses doe ve 
s 


uses three horns with the strings. Otto Jahn in | acterized by o 

his ‘‘Life of Mozart” (first German edition), has energy. It . is Soe Vuatgt  povanced’ einen at 
much to say theoretically against this combina- modern pianoforte techinique, and is wholly of 
tion, and claims that the characteristics of the 
horn can only appear in the minuet or a jolly 
finale; that such a thing as the blending of tones 
is impossible. Be that as it may, it is not with 
the combination itself that we quarrel in Mr. 
Whiting’s case, but with his music. 

* . > * 


ae 
For while the suite shows much hard thinking 
and hard work, it is unmelodious and, with the 
exception of the scherzo, uninteresting. There is 
an abundance of counterpoint; there are many 
experiments in rhythm; there is a free use of) 


clear in meaning, and free from mere st 
rug- 
giing after novelty at avy cost. Unlike most a 
concertos of contemporary date, it does not attempt to | 
treat the solo instrument as an essential part of the 


1ich in fine] - 
,trasted effects, is nowhere vague, and is Aloo ni 
understood on. a_i first hearing. The instru- | 
mentation is admirabie. All three movements are 


vigor, un flaggingly sustained is a striking characteris. | 
tic of the work. It was played by Mrs. J sila Rive-King 
who mastered the difficulties with which it bristles with 
brilliant finish. Her performance of the concerto was 
artistic thoughtful and inspiriting, her playing though. 
out belng distinguished by ease, fluency, fre and 
man of sincere and lofty musical aims. It is thorough technical skill. Both the work and the artist 
also unfortunate that he seems to disdain that were cordially applauded, Mrs. Ktng receiving two re- 
which is simple and that which is sensuous, and pon After this came a suite for strings and four 
prefers to strive after ‘“‘intellectuality” in music ff | gona? In G-minor, op. 8, by Mr. Arthur Whiting. It 
and gain effects by harassing complexity. But [| Mer ee: bomen croments.—& preamble, an atia, 9 
| | 8cherzo, a romanzu, and a finale. The music, with the 
music and mathematics and metaphysics are | exception of the scherzo, which is clear, bright and 
three different things. || Plessipg, i8 680 vague, groping and unmean- 
« os te * a _| tog oo a first hearing that we hesitate to pass 
& judgment on it. It seemed to us cure- 
bpd made music, but with not a trace of 
nspiration or of anything resembling spontaneity in it; 
music always reaching out with great and apparent 
effort but falling to ceize what it is grasping at Its 


music which gushes forth spontaneously. This 
is the more to be regretted as the composer is a 


most curlous aspect is its incongruous mingling of |\C PROLOGUE to 


Brahms and Wagner; and it ap 

pears to have been | 
made from the plano rather than thought out for tbe 
orchestra, inuch of the violin work suggesting piano 
rather than violin tichnique. It is studiously and well | 


the new schoo), save tbat it is melodious, | 


| Last cvening’s concert by the Boston Symphony | 


ete 


1390-91. 


orchestra, but fulfils the traditional office of the con -.\ 
certo to display the skill and tacte of th ; N Y (\ R $ H kK STRA 
well wriiten, full of life and light, Fe ects aoae ) ~4 ) 


equally interesting, musical and lucid, and a splendia IL SCH, Conduetorn. 


NGERY 


7e1H, AT 8, P, M. 


MME. 


O.”? 


put together, but is fuli of struggle and polyphony ~~~ 


signifying nothing. Mr. Whiting is manifest) 

& clever musiclan and an earnest student, Saas 
he does not appear to have any marked sense) 
of tune. His work is always scholarly, but it is 


FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA. 


also always dry, Jabored and. puzzilng as to its )0r, op. 17. 


meaning. It was finely played, and at its end there waa 


much applause, the composer boning his acknowledg. ° United St-tes. ) 


ments from the balcony in response to an evident 

for him. The concert closed with a spirited a My 

ance of Liszv’s *“*Rakoczy” march. The programme for 

the next concert is: Overture, ‘Antony and Cileopatira,”’ 
| Rubinstein; aria from Giuck’s “Orpheus”; concerto for 


STRINGS AND Four Horns. 


Viollia in K-minor, Spohr; a group of songs, and Pp. 5d. 


|| Dvorak’s symphony in D-minor. There will be 
soloists—M iss Lena Little and Mr. Oito Roth. ‘wo 


LISZT. RAKOCZY M 


rmance. ) 


AROH. 


SOLOIST: 


MRS. JULIA RIVE-KING. 


SHAKESPEARR’S 


Rakoczy March, which seems tame in compari- 
son with the one of Berlioz, and a suite for 
strings and four horns in G minor by Mr. Arthur 
Whiting. The suite is in manuscript, and it was 
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_ The program of the twentieth Symphony con- 

cert given in Music Hall last Saturday evening 
| was as follows: l4 (we Town 

Overture AMacron..cecesceee cseeecees oesCherubini 

“Thave lost my Hurydice’’.........s.eeeeee0--Gluck 

Concerto for violin, No. 7 in E minor ..........Spohr 

| Wie bistdu mine Koenigin...........-Brahms 

Songs { Love me Or NOt ...seeeeen cocseccosee ECCHI 

esdesceseoc --+ Hiller 

Symphcny No. 2in D minor, op. 70,......++--Dvorak 

* * . * 


Miss Lena Little is an American by birth who 
has lived and sung in London. Her voiceisa 
mezzo-soprano, and certain of the tones of it are 
of pronounced contralto quality. While it is not 
in any respect a disagreeable voice, it is not 
warm or particularly sympatheti Nor is it 
designed for the display of agility. "&t bas been | 
well trained, and Miss Little seems to have a | 
well-developed sense of intonation and thor- 
oughly grounded and correct principles of tone > 
production. She at times is inclined to slightly 
force her lower tones, and this probably comes 
from a desire to gain a fervor of delivery and in- 
tensity of expression which do not lie in her na- 


lence! what torment tears my heart!’ Orpheus, 
who has been kneeling, raises himself in a traus- 
port of remorse and sorrow, and the last reprise, 
more animated in movement, with fuller voice 
and greater energy of expression is nothing but 
one long cry of despair,”’ 

a * ” * . 


Now I do not say that because Miss Littie did 
not sing the aria exactly in the manner pre- 
scribed by Mrs. Viardot, her performance should 
be judged unfavorably. If she had taken a 
directly opposite stand, and by her singing had 


shown the reasons for her conduct, while there | 


might be a difference of opinion concerning her 
interpretation, nevertheless her performance 
might be praised. But she showed no individ 


| uality whatever, and no dramatic conception of 


the part. And as her tempo was radically 
wrong, the aria was of no effect. 
x Ld » * * 


Later in the evening she sang three songs and 


again showed the results of careful training. 
The second of the songs, a work of little merit 
and unfit for such an occasion, was sung ex- 
tremely well, and was keenly enjoyed by the 


| 
| 
’ 
| 
| 


| 


that in point of expressi 


MUSIC. 
THE SYMPHONY. 


- Miss Lena Little, who has recently come to this 
country from England, is a singer to whom it is a 


Cr ; xy 


pleasure to listen. She has a contralto voice, of 


fair compass, which has apparently been sub- 
jected to intelligent training. Most of her tones 
are excellent in quality, some of them warm and 
rich ; although her voice is not one of power, its 
heighest notes especially being rather weak. At 


her first appearance in this city, at the twentieth . 


symphony rehearsal and concert. she san the 
aria, “I have lost my Eurydice,” from Gluck’s 
opera of “Orpheus,” and a group of songs with 
pianoforte accompaniment. 
of the aria was characterized by an evident ap- 
preciation of the music; still, it must be confessed 


dignified, rather than broad and passionate. Of 
the three songs, Miss Little waae perhaps, the 


Her interpretation | 


veness, it was simple and} 


n 
’ 


; 


[thoughts involuntarily tothe ope ft 

| sae of the “Eroica? phony ars ot Ge 
}; 4nd clear, and when played with as much smooth. 
j ness, beauty of tone (in the strings, particularly), 


Symphony, all is tuneful 


and discrimination, as was the case on thi : 
sion, it must always be ; 5 ivoak 
wc true aver of music. ee ee Een | 
vorak’s symphony, in D minor, opus 7 | 
at the end of the programme. That thie’ werk | 
contains manifold beauties, hardly any one will 
ont Its profusion of themes, the fascinating 
skillful, and generally coherent elaboration of 
them, and its alternating warm and brilliant or- 
chestration, all tend to retain one’s interest to the 
end. And yet no deep note seems to have been 
sounded In any one of its four movements: while 
its beauties are by no means superticial, they are 
not of that nature that excites within one the 
desire to hear the work again and again. It was 
well-played, although the moderate, sometimes 
dragging tempi that Mr Nikisch permitted to pre- 
vail, particularly in the first and last movements, 


softened to an undue extent its - 
ness of character. patural rugged | 


The Symphony Concert. 


ge ct cl bist du meine Koeniain,? . 
Dy Brahms, ker phrasing bei ‘onsi 
war uaiees dates ora ent ree : The twentieth concert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
afforded her an opportunity to display her powe _chestra, in Music Hall, last nigbt, opened witb a fine 
of sustaining tones, which she improved in an | Peformance of tke perennially fresh and beautiful 
artistic: manner ; and Hiller’s ‘‘In Maien” wag | “Anacreou” overture, and ended with a richly colored, 
both hehe nctaggenr ap eninge and facility. In | vigorous and impreesive rendering of Dvorak’s Sym- 
Seda dy ay rs, while there were indications that | phony No. 2, in D minor. The cortrasts in the con- 
‘T style is not yet that of the full-fledged artist, and || t ' G ; 
that her emotions were too studiously restrained, |... po) Se ae eee 
her singing evinced the possession of a gven- /and Dvorak preseating a variety of styles that covered 
—uinely musical temperament; and her efforts were - ® Temarkably wide field. After the cverture came the 
were appreciated by the audience, who recalled 7 “Che faro senza Euryidice” from Gluck’s “Orpbeus,” 
oh several times. which was sung by Miss Lena Little. Thre artist’s voice 
_Mr. Otto Roth also appeared as soloist, in |18&mcezz> soprano quasi contralto, and shows every 
Spohr’s concerto for the vio in, No. 7,in E minor, (evidence of excellent and Careful training. It fs 
He showed good judgment in his selection, for the somewhat worn, however, and is dry and cold In quality, | 
concerto not only had the merit of oom: erative thin in the lower notes and hollow in the upper. | 
brevity, but it formed an admirab} p Ve } she sings with skill and aceitain refinement of taste, | 
exhibiti thi 1 admirable vehicle for the { but in a perfunctory and colorless style. Her reading of | 
; lon of his pure, delicate tone, and his tech- | the rec'tative to the Gluck arla was dry and undramatic, | 
hique in Its present stage of development. It | andthe airitself was taken at too slow a pace to pro-| 
played; and the Dvorak symphony would have has the conventional three move- | Guce the most desirable «ff-c', the result being tame 
been more effective no doubt, if the concert had ments, of which the first is the | @nd inexpressive. ater in the evening Miss Little 


: . . o ” 
not been proionged to such undue length that weatest, both in matter and structure. The | nor” by Secchi, aud Hiller’ "te Melen.” Tne second 
the attention of the hearers flagged and the music adagio has a streak of gentle melancholy, and is | ef ° these, which, by the way, was hardly up 


was listened po petig = es ee! po Mice in cwisunite ya ay al ight. e + hg peg tae “ to the standard of music which je, or which 

: : the audience left the ha efore the sc . . nad its two principal | should be maintained at theee concerts, was eung 

soe toon ot hit ve sige me ed i ies * rb ihe a a Ail Sed themes are effectively contrasted. Altogether. the pleasingly and gracefully and was the artisi’s best suc 

ee ea Books classique Se east rz Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, assisted by Mrs. W. F. work is interesting, old-fashioned, of course, but | ©¢88 Of the evening. The Brahms song was int frectively 
> . . ‘ ® ’ 


warmed by a few of those -effec 1, |aiven andthe Hiller selection was unfortunate ans 
Serur action. er comarhs bee 2 ate c re EO 0080 8 TE CRN ne eT the came to. Spohr, as all th Cae ome bich | was moreover sung in a “choppy” manner 
out of print. : 


vee AR “othe: things come to 
evening in Steinert Hall for the benefit of the the hand of venius, and fr ™ that did not improve it. Miss Little sings 
. ' a ee from ffe 7 
properly deliver and phrase a dramatic aria tak- family of Calixa ave fr ww vont suspicion of ‘‘padding,” either by the idtredaa with iS eavaateas “se poe ty Sek Bare p. 
en from an opera, it is necessary to imagine the | hambers were <i vin; ry led e” and ‘‘Le Papillon,”’ tion of cadenzas, or by the senseless extension of | seemed lacking In force and warmth. She was heart- 
scene where itis placed, the situation which it || poser, ‘Souvenir de lo h iataenae:  Atnada we ‘free fantasia” passages. Mr. Roth’s performance | !iy applauded, and recalled twice after both of ber con- 
expresses. Eurydice is here struck to earth by | which were heard with interest. : 7 demonstrated that he bad made stil! further gaing | ttibutions to the concert. Mr. Otto Rotb aleo appeared 
the look of her husband, who had obtained from | songs were four by Mrs. Beach, one of woth, in repose and fluency, and was so finishec q | #84 roloist, and played Sponr’s concerto for violin, No. 
sae zods the right to take her from the shades only | ‘Wilt thou be my dearie ?”’ is a mag ont - tasteful as to leave little to be desired. He Pm | 7, in E ster . br gne Rath ae Patagge aa graceful = 
‘on the condition that he would not gaze upon |was sung for the first time, The planist wu! Ht was warmly received, and was recalled withimuch | Yar aie eoreneatatlon: and of epurse master 
her. e recitative snou Fy 4 : ness, 
stupefdction with which this terrible and sudden | ence which filled the hall. PHiLIP HALE. ment and for the display of the technica! perfection and | 
blow strikes him, and it should be delivered with | | 


ture. For she does not seem to bave any marked 
temperament, and she shouJd abstain from sing- 
ing songs which demand passion and deep feel- se a 
ing. She is, however, evidently sincere in her es . ° ase 
work, and modest and dignified in ber bearing; Mr. Otto Roth gave a thoroughly delightfu 
her claims as a singer should not be carelessly | performance of the Spohr concerto for the violin 
dismissed, but they should be treated with re- |in K minor. It was technically free from re- 
spectful consideration. proach, and it was eminently musical. The con 

° + * ’ ™ certo was played with loving care, and yet his 


8 : ry. "ag (Uk 

i ; playing was not labored. The task was s0 
ne pig edge gr ie pte es apn mastered that the effort seemed a oe aioe | 
i proved unfortunate, for it made severe de. | ct. The details were scrupulously finishe cee | 

mands upon qualities which she does not possess. | the details were only the parts of a sy a cog ap 
In the first place, the tempo chosen by her was and artistically rounded whole. It is true t . a | 

entirely too alow. The indications by Gluck, fuller tone might have been desired, but wi ere 
the character of the music itself and all the tra | there was so much to praise, itseems ungracious | 


audience. She was loudly applauded after the 
aria and after the group of songs. 
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' : | _ leven to refer to this. He was enthusiastically | 
ditions are against it. The recitative which pre applauded. 


cedes the air was read monotonously, and with Pa re ‘ . . 
an unvarying degree ofintensity of tone. Inas- | 
much as there is a difference of opinion concern- 
ing the proper phrasing of the famous air itself, 
it may be of interest to consider the ideas of 
Pauline Viardot, the celebrated singer and 
teacher, who, when she sang the part of Orpheus 
in the revival of the opera in Paris (1859), stirred 
musical Paris and won the superb eulogy of 


The orchestral numbers do not call for special 
remark. The Cherubini overture was finely 


The opening number was Cherubini’s overture | the taste of the so’oirt. Mr. Roth played it with «xquli 
to ‘‘Anacreon,” in place of Rubinstein’s new over- | 8tte finish and ina chaste and expressive style that was 


‘@ smothered and concentrated yoice which is 
‘scarcely able to articulate. The grief of Orpheus 
‘breaks out in the motive of the aria, which 
should be sung from one end to the other mezzo 
forte, without nuances. But when after the 
heart rending cry, ‘Hear my voice which calls 
you,’ the reprise of the motive follows, this first 
reprise, to express the depth of his sorrow, should 
be sung in a low tone, with a broken voice 
choked with sobs. Then after another appeal to 
Eurydice, followed by the words, ‘Deathly si- 


ture to “‘Antony and Cleopatra,” which is now 
announced to be given at the next concert. After 
mit the change may prove to have been an agree- 
able one, unless this recent work of the Russian 
Composer is more virile and original than are its 
immediate predecessors. Likethe Spohr concerto, 
this favorite overture, by one of the fathers of the 
French school, has an atmosphere of transparent 
brightness about it that is reviving—perhaps, 
because it does not require that close attention 
that too often makes a labor of pleasure. Froin 
the first bar of the allegro, which turns one’s 


delightful in eff ct. Something more in volume of tone 

might have been desirable, but otherwise the perform- 

ance was of ihe high:st beauty, both in 

purity and warmth of sentiment and bril- 

liancy and precision of technique. Above 

all it was artistic intbe best senee of the word, and 

two enthusia-tic and appreciative recalls rewarded 

the artist at its close. The next concert will take place | 
April 4, when will be performed: Symphony No.2, io. 
B-flat, Svensdep; Covucerto for piano No.2, in A, Liszt. 

Rhapsody for orchestra, Lalo; and Rubinttein’s over — 
ture to*Anthony and Cleopatra.” The soloist will be 

Mr. Arthur Frie ihejm. 
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‘Final Week of Phenomenally Success: | and Cleopatra” 

a ful “Ship Ahoy.” The Symphony Concert, Solo- 
| ists, Lena Little, Otto Roth. 


Marine Band Debut—Operatio Festival | Sagat aa been ah hig 
and Other Interesting Events. | The “Operatic Matinee” and “Italian 
eae | | Opera Night’’ Assured Successes— 


There were two soloists at yesterday's | Good-By to “Ship Ahoy!’’—New 
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ymphony. concert, Miss Lena Little, con- 
coe. and Mr. Otto Roth, violinist. Miss | 


‘Little has been heard here in parlor and ‘*‘Parsifal’’ Performance—Notes. 


ber concerts, but her appearance at/' Atlast evening’s Symphony concert, Mr. — 


| Friday’s rehearsal was practically an/| Nixisch, the conductor, brought forward a 
| introduction to the Boston public.| singer, in the person of Miss Lena Little, con- 
| made a decidedly pleasant impres-| traito who stepped immediately ‘into popu- 

m. Her voice, without being bene arte | lar favor, and who honestly won the applause 
| for either ecm pass gate) aaa yes cop which her contributions to the programme 
“io ge in tonal np ory Her pecan called out. Miss Little came before her au- 
£ ith eee delightfully clear, and || dience almost a stranger, as her position 
| By cteastug 19 yaces al Perhaps the | among the artists of the New York Metropol- 
] . Paleséing feature of her voice is the j itan Opera House company during the sea- 
‘lack of richness in the upper register, but | son has not made her prominently known 
‘this is compensated for by the general | here, put she is a singer who will always 
‘smoothness of tone. | tina a welcome here in the future. Her voice 


“he ~~ e lost my | is a singularly true one, and so musical in its 
‘ie, ca ona = ate ‘in ahh Pe quality as to give a peculiar charm to all her 
Eurydice,” from Gluck’s “Orp i vocalefforis. She sings with admirable taste 
rchestral accompaniment. She inter- | 414 expression, and shows a skillin technique 
a the exquisite music with artistic | that gives eviaence of a thorough preparation 


ei ek: ; enti-.| for her position as a soloist. 
. GO and displayed ‘e a el coo Her intepretation of the grand aria from 
‘Ment, making the selection Gluck’s “Orpheus,” “I have lost my Eury- 
come, even though it es P08 dice,” quite charmed the audience by the tn- 
ions itations of her voice. telligenee and good taste shown in its - 
eeriey > gy airy rather than a ary. ana in the group of songs at the piano. 
natic singer, wasshown inthe groupof including Brahms’ “Wie bist du meine 
! 8 fang with piano accompaniment § kKveniein,’? Secchi’s ‘Love me or not,” and 

ikis 


by. 7 ch, later in the concert. Hiller’s “Im Maien,’”’ the singer fully con- | 

He (ode of the dainty, ol -fashioned firmed the good impression she made in the | 

s by Secchi, entitled “Love Me or Not.” aria. Mr. Nikisci gave his valuable aid as | 
have been bettered. It was accompunist to the songs, and Miss Little was 


edi her “best effort. Brahms’ “Wie repeatedly recalled to acknowleage tie ap- 
2ist du Mein Koenigin” was also well sung, plause resulting from ner efforts. 
bt ler’s “ aien” was not quite so Mr, Otto Roth, a meimber of the violin sec- 
tisfacto tion of the orchestra, was given his annual 

: Otto Roth has not nowto gain the § appearance as soloist, contributing the Spohr 


ou cogT hony audiences. He concerto for violin and orchestra in E minor, | 
ein poh ishe himself in er No, 7. ta Geataceereice oe ane tbat | 
cord ance 0 oor eminently in Keeping w h : 

Favor. oe te in E | player, and he is to be heartily congratulated | 


con for violin 
° oe him ne honors. | upon the success which he attained on this 


its conclusion and | occasion. His tone has gained somewhat in 

_* applause ac-; breadth and fullness since his appearance at 

| + pd pee these page tice he dN ete season, gs eae Gave 

tne ; t made particularily | shows a marked improvement in } : 

‘e eevation of the brilliant} He was heartily applauded at the eud of the 
2 for which! concerto, and many times reca/led. i 

| ar’s concert is cted Admitable also is The Cherubiii overture “Anacreon wee 

Bi acerity of his . He phrases; splendidly played as the opening number 0 

) , in ol Roth 18 @ YOUNG) the programme, and an equally satistaccory 
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oO. ote ‘tor whom a brilliant future may be! renderinz of Dvorak’s symphouy No. 2, ta D 
vee Se ya xpected. minor, ended the concert. 
yest; to th @ illness ofthe youthful harp-; ‘the orchestra makes another of its occa- 
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|| England Ports to Be Visited—The | 


sional tours the coming week, resuming the — 
season’s series of concerts here on Saturday, © 
| April 4, when Mr. Arthur Friedpeim will be | 


4 


| nity for use at concerts of the highest 


| grade. Miss Little sang the songs to the the secret of her reputation in England in this | 
exquisite piano accompaniment of Mr. |class of selections. The song by Secchi, * Love 
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4] lose, On April 4 the programme will ~ | 


‘Yan || be: Svendsen,Symphony No. 2, in Benin 

rt | eS ssh f 4 Liszt, concerto for pianoforte, No. Hie? 

Mr, Otto Roth Playsa Spohr Con- } A-major; Lalo, rhapsody for orchestra, 
| tubinsiein, overture, ““Antony 
certo—The Week’s Concerts. Cleopatra,’’ (first. time in Boston), 
Arthur Friedheim will be the pianist, 
friedheim isa celebrated Liszt player, 


| % who has not been heard in thi | 
Handel and Hayden Society | On April 11,a Wagner prograaieie ean 
Oratorios—Paragraphs. ) 18, the first act of Beethoven’s ‘“Fideho,’? 
sto poe fifth Ate Arak esp fh April 25, 

eethoven’s nin ymphon ; 
selection. " re Oe 
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The programme of the twentieth Sym- f 
phony concert was: | 


Cherubini. Overiure, “Anacreon,” 
Gluck, Aria,“‘l have lust my Eurydice.” | 
Spohr. Concerto for Violin, No. 7, in E | ; 
“minor, | nearing the close of the season—that of Satur- 
Songs with Piano: | 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL... 


The Symphony Concert. 


Secchi. “Love me not.” 
Niller. ‘In Maien.” | 
Dvorak. Sympnony, No.2, in D minor. and Miss Lena Little, a young lady who has 


ISuIle Aa —— 


The concerts by the Symphony Orchestra are | 


5 iano: ee | day evening being the twentieth’ in the series. | 
ranms, “Wie bist du meine Koenigin. | For this occasion Mr. Nikisch had provided two 


soloists, Mr. Otto Roth, a member of the band, | 


} 


The singer was Miss Lena Little, the ®P&@t some years in London, and has done con- | 


siderable singing there with success. It washer 
first public appearance in Boston, though she 
had been heard several times in New York 


violinist Mr. Otto Roth. 


Miss Little is an American singer who ; 
had not sung in Boston before, though 


| 
| 


' 
; 


known in critical London circles, Her *° the vleasure of listening to her singing | 
voice is more contralto than mezzo. the Music Hall audience is under great | 
soprano, of pleasant, natural quality, ,Obligations to the management of these. 


Slight in yolume and not of up- ' concerts—for it was indeed a Pleasure. Her 


usual range. It evidently was a hard first selection, to the accompaniment of the or- | 


organ to train, and there are yet |chestra, was the recitative and aria, ‘Che faro,”’ 
some rough places in her scale, }from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” and served to show a | 


Which, however, !she eonceals with | broad and artistic style of delivyery—possibly 
Skill. Miss Little sings with intelligence: | : mi » 

in the heartfelt music ol Gluck thare wae beh eres o.a8 has Deen hoard “In vse Ree 
an avoidance of exaggerated pathos, but , 224 2, Voice Whose sweetness and power added 
much of real feeling: the style in which toa charm of manner which was refinement it- 
the scene was given was artistic. The | self, delighted the listener at onee, At thesame 
first two of the songs, especially the one | time 1t commanded the attention by something 
by Brahms, which is also one of the best | Which it is difficult to describe. .With the piano 
of his, were better sung from the stand- |later inthe evening she gave a group of songs 
point of the vocalist than the Glueck | >y Brahms, Secchi and Hiller—each different in 
selection; the sentimental! piece by Character and requiring entirely different 


Secchi is, however, not of sufficient dig- poter lobe ping oe of ne onchy atv “ 


‘masterly manner, demonstratin readily 


Nikisch. Jt is pleasant to note the sin- | Me or Not,” givenin English, was very artisti- | 
cerity of Miss Little’s singing. ‘Cally done, showing excellence in Sostenuto and } 

Mr. Roth gains artistically every year. entire absence from vibrato. The Brahms | 
Spohr writes lovingly for the violin, ang |2U™>ber_ was also well delivered. Her reception | 


ey yc Te ‘was very cordial, and she will be heartil - | 
his style is one which attracts a MUSIC1aN | comed to Boston in future appearances, uty . 


of Mr. Ktoth’s fine grain. It was admira- | Mr. Roth chose a concerto for violin by Spohr— | 
ble violin playing; satisfactory in point a work of great merit, and exceedingly pleasing 


of technique and offa highly expressive wWwithal. Mr. Roth improves at every appearance 
| quality. Mr. kKoth was warmly recalled. before the Symphony audiences, and his playing 


W hat Rn colorist Dvorak is! This, |). was marked by a consclentious under- | 
minor symphony of his, while it is less standing of the thought. of the 


. Bayt poser and a gvod _ technique. The 
Violently national in spirit than the accent in the rondo was strongly marked, with- 


D-major, isan ardent and spontaneous out obtrusiveness, and the adagio was very 
work; Slavonic in substance, of course, cleanly played. He was vigorously regalled. 
ior Dyorkk is imbued with patriotism, The orchestra gave in a delightful manner 
but first of all musical. Dvordk has re- Cherubini’s “Anacreon” overture, a change 
spect lor accepted forms, but he im. from the originally arranged programme, 


| presses upon them his own individuality, | haben . po ane eren 10 ne Pa iiesye i a 
| So that, while he charms the moderns by | pera tcahh COr | 


UE bad ; Dvyorak’s symphony in D minor. ‘his pro uc- | 
his1 omanticisin, the core of his work 1@- | tion, so characteristic and so oraarkebie tate | 
mains classic. The Symphony was beau-! treatment, was given a broad rendition by the 
tifully played, the wind division of the orchestra, and rounded out ap excellent pro- 
orchestra being best in the melodious{ gratine, This week there is no Symphony,” At 
sliw movement. Cherubini ig, not so! se Dart ral tab ah whom the same Ds 9 DORR 
cag age» SRE : _ of Liszt, a pianist to whom chnical diff 
ad once in awhile; the old fellow is not; culties of the works of bis teacher are said to t 


} 
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TWENTIETH CONCERT. 


Mrs. Lena Liitle and Mr. Otto Roth were the 
‘soloists for the twentieth Symphony concert in 
Music hall last evening. Mrs. Little has an un- | 
commonly good contralto voice and sang with | 
exceptionally artistic intelligence and feeling 
an aria from Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’? and songs by | 
Brahms, Secchi and Hiller. Mr. Roth was 


heard in a refined and masterly performance | 


of Spohr’s seventh concerto. Cherubini’s 
“Anacreon” and Dvorak’s second symphony | 
were admirably played by the orchestra. 


MUSICAL MATTERS. |, 


The Symphony Concert of Saturday—Miss 
Lena Little and Otto Roth the Soloists. 


It was rather a soloist’s cencert that of 
Saturday, yet it contained two very beauti- 
ful orchetral works. The first of these 
was the overture to ‘Anacreon,’’ by 
Cherubini. Although the opera itself is a 
failure and somewhat heavy and dull, the 

overture is one of OCherubini’s most 
marked successes, not a whit less at- 
tractive thanthatto ‘The Water-Carrier.”’ 
‘The working up of a grand and noble 
crescendo is very effective in this | 
composition, and although we of this year | 
of graee are accustomed to such effects, | 
the people of 1803 were not, and this is in | 
fact the first example of such dramatic 
effect achieved im sucha manner. It was 
played in avery brilliant style, and this | 
was by nomeans a fault, ferit is a mis- 
take to perform Cherubiniin a prim and 
‘periwigged vein; there is sufficient pas- — 
sion in the old composer spite of his clear- | 
ness and symmetry. It is a pity that 
these qualities should be deemed un-— 
reconcilable by so many modern composers. | 
Miss Lena Little was the vocalist of the | 
concert. She is a pupil of Randegger, | 


and, although Ameriean, has dweit many | 


years in Londen. Her first number was 
Gluck’s ‘‘Che Faro Senza Euridice.’’ In 
this she showed herself possessed of @ 
pleasant voice, true imtonation, and 


generally good method, but there was a 


cold correctness, even in the portamento 
and appoggiatura effects, which should 
express anguish and pathos, and every 
point seemed nicely calculated before- 
hand, which detracted somewhat from the 
success of the numbe:. In the group of 
‘songs which came later in the pro- 
gramme one was able to judge the siuger 
definitely; she was at her best in a 


‘Gencerts would seem to 
tahms’ “‘Wie bist du meine Konigin’’ 


' ae : e 3 ‘ 

rity a" SOL Hae er the fe : 
sy ae vis ", weet a v wget AR red 

put tae elim | 


Lhe: ae ~ 
Th r| e? La Dh Ace “y ; m “ ty $ a J : z 
| The pronunciation of 


| on the part of the singer; it was joyous 
| enough, but in the final outburst of ex- 


} took the place of real power. It would be 


ot broad €e€ bi OU eh, 

: | atic the German words 
was, however, entirely commendable. 
Hiller’s ‘‘In Maytime’’ showed limitations 


My, Saha J I 5 rene Faith enn 
the at rf ” we “ ‘we 
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hilaration on the words “Im Maien,’’ 
where modulations and words both point 
to the broadest allargando, her voice was 
not powerful enough to carry out her 
evident intention, and spasmodic effort 


wrong to form a fixed opinion from a 
debut, where nervousness (although there 
were no evidences of it) forms an unpleas- 
ant factor in the result attained, but l 
should imagine Miss Little to be a very 
pleasant chamber-coneert singer, rather 


——————_—————-stsse-sistp= -si elttleed 


| than a vocalist suited for such great or- 
' chestral occasions. Of Mr. Nikisch’s 


piano accompaniments one can speak only 


praise. If the public only knew the mu- 
sicianship necessary to playing a perfect | 


accompaniment ! 

Mr. Otto Roth was the other soloist. He 
is deservedly a great favorite with the 
public, and although young in yearsis a 
veteran in art, ‘The Spohr concerto which 
he played is not the most interesting work 
inthe world, but it is admirably ealcu- 
lated to display the violin, and all its ef- 
fects are legitimate. The surety of the 
soloist bred a delightful sense of confi- 
dence in the minds of the audi- 
tors, and the imtonation, the _ shad- 
ing, and the clearness of the scale runs 
were all to be admired. Inthe adagio 
the bowing was free and broad, and Mr. 
Nikiseh repressed the orchestra to perfect 
balance against the solo work. The rondo 
was attractive in spite of Spohr’s rather 
squarecut and deliberate style, and alter 
the brilliant ending tke violinist was twice 
recalled with great and well-deserved en- 
thusiasm. A broader tone is the only 
further advance the most critical need 
wish to Mr. Roth. 

Dvorak’s D minor symphony grows bet- 
ter with repeated hearing. It is good to 
hear such works at least onee a season, for 
the new and original flavor cannot other- 
wise be uppreciated. I still found the 
adagio rather vague, but the scherzo, with 
its wraiths of dance-themes appearing and 
vanishing like elves, became a little more 
intelligible because of familiarity and the 
excellent performance. Yet the first and 
last movements are distinctly the best,and 


are splendid examples of Slavonic music. | 
The playing of these was most thorough ; | 


Mr. Nikisch goes into the very heart 
of Slavonic caprice, and really played on 
his orchestra as an organist upon his man- 
uals. Yet many missed the grand culmina- 
tiom by joining in the exodus which made 
| a practical protest agaiast allowing a con- 
cert to continue after 9.30Pr. mM. ‘The xe- 
quest that those desiring to leave early 
‘should retire after the third movement of 


the symphony was unheeded—they went 


before it. Louis C, Evson. 


rr 
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are re wh pe as ae ‘ _ 4 | vy. a ” / Y ) “ ’ ny ") ~ > or: by : “Ye 5 Fi , i 5 “ eye mag 2 “ert %; eee, eens ”" : 
sites 7 wee Ca arse ey a a iL Letng sa Be bo oN i lt mee v aah Te * ‘‘ hn MAR bys Oil 4 oh 6 ; . through © " 3 +3) ne ened EEN — 
Ph td | of the twentieth concert of | range: a little veiled in oualite ‘Soprano 
1A: (anlar ie yer ae aaah bingy h concert of | Tange; a little veiled in quality, for which 
_the season, Saturday, March 21, was-as follows: . in. quality, for which 
_ Gherubini—Oyerture to “‘Anacreon.” ; 
‘" TEE sé . bd * 

Hhuck—Aria from Orfeo,” “I Have Lost My Eury- 


. ce, 
Spohr—Violin Concerto, No. 7, in E min: », 


the east wind hardly seemed responsible, She 
: sang the old Gluck aria: “Che fard senz’ Euridi- 
ce,” in Italian, with intelligence and true con- 
Songs with Piano— sg ange like a singer Du experience, with good 
a—Brahms: . “Wie bist du meine Kénigin,” | ion, accent and expression, albeit with- 
¢—Hiller: BF ly 5 ed not,” ee out: much magnetic warmth. It was ad, teks 
Dyordk—Op._ 70, Symphony Ooo), ia D etace, est_and artistic’singing, much above the avere 
| violinist. — eh Far ee iad Paar de tae 44 non yea yess wh coda 20 9 Sa 
| . : sathetic quality in her voice, especi 
| Ps hr ion wmplade re‘shed, beginning with | one by Secchi, which is cotuingaphaee Aaah 
Gidea) acre i hana asge ree a brilliant, That by Brahms has more soul and music in it, 
| ny. Cherubini’s Gi darcns id Bohemian sympho- and was perhaps the best sung of the three, 
an keewe Lorn oe abhi overture, although That by Hiller seemed not to lie justin her 
Abdek wb ike Conventional sire to turn up their | vein. The singer was repeatedly recalled, and 
tion, deserves the favor witl hight nodue- ., Sy dently left a very favorable impress, 
pli decaivad:. 406. frock 43 1 which it is gener. | Spohr has his mannerisms and his sameness, 
erinatnal a foe's : *s moment where the | Even his violin compositions, which no one de 
stidtielis, acd evowe (:, ‘ah 18 full of life and | nies are masterly, are. felt to be both cloying 
Hike taka Ahanrcontic ~ reir to theend. It | andold-fashioned. Yet Joachim loves to play 
never-failing. youth .and Fhe age emacke of ; them. This one in E minor was well selected 
thd Weetaad: Geeuinets Ch ih © life. Surely by Mr. Roth to show his progress as an artistic 
Semaine. Pret tha; — - S mind meant | violinist. If the Allegro is a little 
from D onward. whi Pre i lve strong chords } tame, and the Adagio rather sentimene 
| Gnecairy-aprises , rein the to summon up | tal, the Rondo finale is full of spirit 
in which the spell begins to Wig norn phrase | and invention, and does not exhaust’ the 
WME. lesines Baaanees crc bbe - Then oboe, { interest of the listener. .Mr. Roth played the 
sek The instars wa ae a “aid another, an- | whole work with a refined, pure tone, with fin. 
ahalllantiy. 49 Ac% sich cmt echoed phrase as | ished, brilliant execution and with a subtle 
ne thanb-ove nat bhates: pang apa alacrity delicacy of expression, which only needed (per- 
Bilt much more duties ae nglish fairies, | haps) a little more strength for so large a hall 
Mand \PagaBcdam ant At do Mustard- | for now and then we lost the unaccented 
Meeatialatad?™ nt eo Ra ‘hs fellows to the | termination ofa measure. He is one of the 
ot: Alieea dais ha at a nee the parallel or | most conscientious and most genial artists of 
oti theme utac a estion that when the | the orchestra and always sure of an apprecia- 
baer Raa eimgacate pes 1ave opened a rich vein | tive welcome. 
speaks of joyous fail pon eng melody, which | The orchestra are out on missionary work 
up the happiest i yo sui in life, keeping | again next week. On Saturday, April 4, they 
Sask tie. enisernbia vistie’ ey 1e end. As a ‘ willgiveus a programme altogether of “the 
our noble corps of violins, f P aying, worthy of | newness:’’ Second symphony of Svendsen, in B- 
piquant, quickening: ppl fe aes are more _ flat; second concerto of Liszt, in A, played bya 
and tothe mind, Tho prieit ul to the sense new pianist, Mr. Arthur Friedheim; rhapsody 
pped with wondartsl | pie motive isdevel- by Lalo; overture, “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
See 4 pede inventiveness and deli- } (first time here), by Rubinstein. 
y and strength, the appetite growing with 
what it feeds on, it is a leisurely c Ne J. 8. ”. 
the it. 4 » contented MUS 0. an 
meé, it swells to an exciting climax and sub- ISIC, pe | 


<r yehh alg 4 of, Shep episode and nice THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. | 
Basie Ga ae ry y, @ yet livelier second | The programme of the twentieth Symphony | 
is hve is, : = ne two are worked up to- } Concert given in Music Halli last Saturday | 
a kee watt most masterly way, and ailis round- | €Vening was as follows: | | 
0 4 satisfactory conclusion, The rendering ; Overture, “‘Anacreon”...............-...«Cherubini : | | 


was admirable in all respects. Aria, “I Have Lest My Euryaice,” from “Or- 


Of ee pe EP sb0be 6s waka. ae 
Dyorak’s symphony we know not | Concerto for Violia, ‘No. 7, in minor..." Spone | | | 


What to say, save that it held our attention Lot Nese nee oe tees sees Maas | | 
~AtWNeeeeeeeee . ceeeseees +. BOC! | 


closely through all four movements, swarm. | Im Maien,. 
‘4 a with novel, interesting ideas, especially the | ® Se ae | 
adagvo with its four subjects, and the Scherzo The voice of Miss Lena Little, who sang at | 

| 


—_——,- 


j 
‘ 
; 
; 


! 
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. rh the most Bohemian cut of all. It is all the last rehearsal and concert, 1s a mezzo- || | 
dh “he ler, or rather seems to grow together, soprano, and certain of 1ts tones are of genuine | 
nants wos pn and the art of a born and | Comtralto quality. It is not distinguished by | | | 
a date’ Sician. It made its impression while warmth and color. The upper tones are pale, || | 
asted, a pleased, a varied and a wondering the lower tones are not free from harshness. 


| 
0 ; ry ’ . 4 M4 j ; | 
ne; but it leaves no impression which we can | HF voice moves slowly in rapid passages, as | 


; 
; 
j 

| 


put into words, at least without further study, | }* With effort, and her delivery is at times || 
1© orchestra performed it with spirit, clear.  S'U#eish. Yetshe has been well taught, and 
nee light and’stiade and vividness of color. in her singing the skill and patience of the | 
pes ot i Little, an evidently well trained i yt +r are more noticeable than any display 
“$80 aito singer, known as such in England, was | ° individuality or temperament. Her musi- 
a we understand, in New Orleans.. She | ©#! nature would seem to be phiegmatic, 

ems strongly organized physically and hasa | ...2erefore her selection of the great air from 


large voice, in the lower tones especially, but | @/Uck’s “Orpheus” was unfortunate, for it dis. | 





ais ttapit > 
‘with the rhythmical construction, the tradi- 
“the d the expressed wish of the composer. 


‘Inthe original score of the Italian version | 

(1762), the air is marked vivace. in that of | . Bape) 
‘the Frencn version (1774) it 1s marked | Boston Music A all. 
| andante con moto. In each version the hali 
“note is taken as the unit of measure and not 
Cea ie note, and Giuck has indicated 
this. But inthe absence of such directions | 
the yery character and rhythm of the air cry | 


B} 


THE 


SHASON 1890-91. 


out against the tempo chosen by Miss Little. 
The episodes marked adagio and moderatu : 
were not read with dramatic feeling, and ae \| YAS Re LL fo y 
||| BOSTON SYMPHON) 
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apere was no contrast made between the pas 
-sionate erief of the chief theme and the ten- 
derness-and entreaties of the episodes. And 
go the whole air suffered and its 
effect was lost. A contemporary of 
Gluck named Boyé claimed that if the words | 
“Tl have found my Eurydice, and nothing 
can equal my joy,” were substituted for the 
origina] text, Gluck’s music would be as ex- 
préssive in the one case as the other. But 
Miss Little was not seized by poignant grief or 
‘keen delight. Her Orpheus seemed as re- 
| signed to his loss asthe hero of Offenbach’s 
' operetta, Who would never have sought Eury- 
dice had not Public Opinion coerced him. 
The three songs sung laterin the evening 
_ gave Miss Little a better opportunity for the 
| display of her art, and the second, though it is 
a flimsy thing, was sung delightfully. The 
singer was loudly applauded, aud she was re- 
called twice, atter vhe aria and after the 
songs. 
Mr, Otto Roth gave a very artistic perform- 
-ance of Spohr’s violin concerto No, 7. It was 
admirable from a technical standpoint, and 1t 
“was musically beautiful in conception and in- | 
terpretation. Mr. Roth’stone is small in yvol- 
ume; but tone ia by no means everything in 
violin playing, and the finish and purity of his i 
‘art make ample amends for any deficiency in a LALO 
this respect. The concerto itself is a good se 
‘exampie of Spohr’s agreeable and melodious 
style, which is always iree from that which | 
could possibly offend; and perhaps for that 
very reason it produces no marked effect apon — 
the hearer except to put him ina state of | 
ue amiability, Mr. Roth was enthusiasti- | —" em Lae ; 
Cally applauded, a fitting tribute to this) 3 BEKTHOVEN., SYMPHONY No. ®. in D 
modest and taleuted musician. 7 7 ; NO. a, IN DP 
Vac “Anacreoh” overture is evidentiv a | Adagio molto ; Allegro con brio.. 
favorite with Mr. Nikisch. It was given last 
‘season.in Music Hall; it lately appeared upon 
th gramme of a Cambridge concert, lt 
was heard Saturday evening. Now Cheru bini 
‘Was nota man of one overture, he wrote 
others which would be listened to with | 
pleasure ngage wagggl wea, better ay oa = 
by the orchestra than was the symphony o | 
rak. The latter was giyen with a vigor | SOLOIST: 
ch at times was unbridile 


id he programme of the nex concert, which - R 
' be ate 1 . ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. 
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: ' Oy ere U a Op “Antony and C‘leopnatra,.’”’ 
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{Kirst time in Boston. ) 
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THIRD 


BDALLADE for PLANOFORTE. No. 2 
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i CLOSE 
HE 


RITAPSODY for Orcurstra. in A. 


irghetto...Scherzo; Allegro..Allegro molto. 


yen Saturday evening, April 4, in- 
_Svenisen’s second Symphony, Lalo’s 


-Rhapsoc eS concertoifor pianoforte in A 

majo . ubinstein’s overture “Anthony 

opatra.” which will be played in-Bos- 

ton for the firsctime. Mr. Arthur Friedheim 

‘will be the soloist. PHILIP HALE, The Piano used is a Steinway. 
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_certs remain. The twenty-first, last Savurday« nce 

- evening,was not without mishaps. Mr. Nikisch,° pri ne 

the nadivetans. Wie a is nae ill, which ‘ Eto 

_hecessitated some change of programme. A . is | 
Beethoven symphony was substituted for the 19 tyes Re 

one announced by Svendsen—a change for the | | 

_ better, except to those whocare more for novelty 

_ than for intrinsic excellence. For is not a great 

work of Beethoven, as well as one of Shakspeare, 

albeit heard for the hundredth time, more re- 

| a pt pa and really more new i 

| than any ambitious effort by any of the new 4 3 ‘dae 

_ composers? Another accident, the non-arrival jo ed aris Bie . Ren aha He ate tae oS 

| of the orchestra parts. made it necessary to set which sounds ary. and coldly complicated. — wed 

aside the Liszt Concerto in A for a work with- Friedheim is understood to have been one of 


| 


_ out orchestra by Chopin; again a gain, for in the : ih 
latter we can'surely count upon imaginative me) ig Ce a estithepeians whe ean 
genius. As finally determined, the programme tinits epi 
paid Aven to a rei ny yoearpa sear Repel ep 

ke ” » | proved himself a masterly pianist in render- 

ee ar ag (Flsst tine fi Boston 224 Cleopatra.” | ing of Chopin. His style is quiet and refined, ag. 

Chopin: Op. 58, 1 ‘hird Sonata, in B minor. we have had occasion to say, also, of Schar- 
Beethoven: Op. 8¢.; Second Sympony, in D. wenka. His technique is singularly tree 

Pianist, Mr, Arthur Friedheim, perfect; his touch, his accent, phrasing and 

Upon the whole an interesting programme, } whole style are musical, expressive, soulful and 

better tham we were before prepared for. The | go home to the listener. | | Rate 

_ element of novelty was supplied not only by The Rhapsody by Lalo seemed to be two 
Rubinstein, but by the unexpected ap- | wholly unrelated works. The first (Andantino; 

pearance as conductor of ‘“Uoncertmeister” | Allegretto) had a good deal of rich and delicate 

| Kneisel, modest, quiet, sure, efficient, Un- j instrumentation, the violins being thrice’ 
~~ his baton the new Overture received | divided, and harp, cymbals and soft touches of 
full justice. It sounded very charac- | the triangle coloring the harmony; it also had 
teristic of Rubinstein, full of excitement | some warm and tender sentiment, especially © 
and of strength, a little turbid as well as turbu- | during the frequent recurrence of a motive in 
lent, as if crowds were stirring on the eve of | the oboe and clarinet. The second je 
conflict or of notable arrival, with harp, | marked presto, changed the scene, the atmog-_ 
and ring and clash of “janissary mu- {| phere, entirely, Much of it was in a turbulent, | 
sic.” There is a luxurious and Oriental- | coarse vein, founded.on a noisy Scandinavian | 
sounding melody which one may asso- | dance tune, we are told, : és : ana 
ciate with “Egypt” (Egypt’s queen) if he pleases Beethoven’s Second Symphony was énthu- 
—there is nothing to prevent him. And there | siastically applauded after everyone of its four 
are bolder, more heroic themes, which you may || movements. It was admirably read and led 
couple with Antony; a passage steeped in-| by Mr. Kneisel, with closest loyalty to Beet- 
cloyed satiety, and startling trumpet cails and | hoven, with the reins perfectly in hand, every 
flourishes (four trumpets), sounding very clear | instrument responding promptly in full sym. 
and challenging, and plenty of the roar, and | pathy, the tone colors blending and con irastir ic 
whirl, and clash of battle. Perliaps somewhere | as if the hand, the soul, of Nature swayed the r 
you might picture to your mind’s eye Cleopa- | magic. Never have we heard a finer rendering 
tra’s barge, with its fine odors, “hitting the | of that delightfulsymphony. | igrareten th)... 
sense of the adjacent shore.” At any rate, here Turning the leaf of the programme for the 
was & programme overture, only without a pro- | contents of next Saturday’s feast we find the 
gramme further than the two historic names | solitary name of Wagner in big letters! Two 
(with Shakspeare’s aid) suggest. In such 4 soloists are announced—Mme. Antonia Mielke 
a plight we will not be rash enough to venture | and Mr. Andreas Dipple. Shall the season close 
into any attempts at detailed interpretation; 4 without the Ninth Symphony% «= J. 8 Di 
for it would not be pleasant to be caught expa- rip | 
tiating on the royal lovers indolently stretched | Some of the critics who have so thoroughly 
i nae pe Mf uh op esi when epuints Shh ‘ventilated Mr. Nikisch’s method of conducting 
sho ave been expending our descriptive . , 
powers upon that basket of pl with its Beth {should now see how much une y rapier ante toe 
squirming fatal occupant. The overture, how, |complish towards the ventilation of Boston 
ever understood, proved interesting. It | \usic Hall. 
power and life in it, and stir 
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The generous, long season is very near tho. 


end. Three only of the four and twenty con- 


certsremain. The twenty-first, last Saturday. 
evening,was not without mishaps. Mr. Nikisch, : 
the conductor, was unfortunately ill, which > 


necessitated some change of programme. A 
Beethoven symphony was substituted for the 
one announced by Svendsen—a change for the 
better, except to those who care more for novelty 
than for intrinsic excellence. For is not a great 
work of Beethoven, as well as one of Shakspeare, 
albeit heard for the hundredth time, more re- 
freshing and inspiring and really more new 
than any ambitious effort by any of the new 
composers? Another accident, the non-arrival 
of the orchestra parts. made it necessary to set 
aside the Liszt Concerto in A for a work with- 
out orchestra by Chopin; again a gain, for in the 
latter we can surely count upon imaginative 
genius. As finally determined, the programme 
stood thus: 


Rubinstein: Op. 16 Abe ew “Antony and Cleopatra.” 
(First time {tn Boston.) 
Chopin: Op. 58, Third Sonata, in B minor, 
Lalo: Rhapsody for Orchestra, in A. 
Beethoven: Op. 36.; Second Sympony, in D. 
Pianist, Mr. Arthur Friedheim. 


Upon the whole an interesting programme, 
better than we were before prepared for. ‘The 
element of novelty was supplied not only by 
Rubinstein, but by the unexpected  ap- 
pearance as conductor of “Qoncertmaister” 
Kneisel, modest, quiet, sure, efficient. Un- 
der his baton the new Overture received 
full justice. It sounded very  charac- 
teristic of Rubinstein, full of excitement 
and of strength, a little turbid as well as turbu- 
lent, as if crowds were stirring on the eve of 
conflict or of notable arrival. with harp, 
and ring and clash of “janissary mu- 
sic.” There is a luxurious ard Oriental- 
sounding melody which one may asso- 
ciate with ‘Egypt’? (Egypt’s queen) if he pleases 


—there is nothing to prevent him. And there | 
are bolder, more heroic themes, which you may | 
couple with Antony; a passage steeped in - 
cloyed satiety, and startling trumpet cails and | 
flourishes (four trumpets), sounding very clear | 
and challenging, and plenty of the roar, and | 


whirl, and clash of battle. Perhaps somewhere 
you might picture to your mind’s eye Cleopa- 
tra’s barge, with its fine odors, “hitting the 
sense of the adjacent shore.” At any rate, here 
was @ programme overture, only without a pro- 
gramme further than the two historic names 
(with Shakspeare’s aid) suggest. In such 
a plight we will not be rash enough to venture 
into any attempts at detailed interpretation; 


for it would not be pleasant to be caught expa- | 


tiating on the royal lovers indolently stretched 
upon that wondrous barge, when possibly we 
should have been expending our descriptive 
powers upon that basket of figs, with its secret 
squirming fatal occupant. The overture, how, 
ever understood, proved interesting. it 
has power and life in it, and stir 
ring progress; rich and brilliant instrumen. 
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Chopin’s Sonatas cannot be called his most 
_ interesting compositions; at all events, they do 
not take a general audience like many of his 
works in other forms, always excepting the 
one movement in the second, the well-known 
| 


funeral march. In this No. 8 (in B minor) there 
are many beauties; the Chopin individuality, | 
his fine fire, the exquisite subtlety of his mel- 
ody, his peculiar harmony, his even spiritually 
fine arabesque, pervade it; but they seem often, 
out of place in the Sonata form, which he 
here adheres to mainly pretty closely. In all of 
the four movements (Allegro, Scherzo, Largo 
and Finale) there are lovely motives and de- 
lightful passages; but there is also more or less 
which sounds dry and coldly complicated. Mr. 
Friedheim is understood to have been one of 
the pupils in whom Liszt took a real interest, 
and one of the most,competent who unaertake 
to reproduce his compositions. Certainly he ap- 
proved himself a masterly pianist in this render- 
ing of Chopin. His style is quiet and refined, as 
we have had occasion to say, also, of Schar- 
wenka. His technique is singularly free and 
perfect; his touch, his accent, phrasing and 
whole style are musical, expressive, soulful an 
go home to the listener. 

The Rhapsody by Lalo seemed to be two. 
wholly unrelated works. The first (Andantino; 
Allegretto) had a good deal of rich and delicate 
instrumentation, the violins being thrice 
divided, and harp, cymbals and soft touches of 
the triangle coloring the harmony; it also had 
some warm and tender sentiment, especially 
during the frequent recurrence of a motive in 
the oboe and clarinet. The second part, 
marked presto, changed the scene, the atmos- 
phere, entirely. Much of it was in aturbulent, | 
coarse vein, founded on a noisy Scandinavian 
dance tune, we are told, 

Beethoven’s Second Symphony was enthu- 
siastically applauded after everyone of its four 
movements. It was admirably read and led 
by Mr. Kneisel, with closest loyalty to Beet- 
hoven, with the reins perfectly in hand, every 
instrument responding promptly in full sym. 
pathy, the tone colors blending and contrasting 
as if the hand, the soul, of Nature swayed their 
magic. Never have we heard a finer rendering 
of that delightful symphony. 

Turning the leaf of the programme for the 
contents of next Saturday’s feast we find the 
solitary name of Wagner in big letters! Two 
soloists are announced—Mme. Antonia Mielke 
and Mr. Andreas Dipple. Shall the season close— 
without the Ninth Symphony? J. 8. D. 


Some of the critics who have so thoroughly 


‘ventilated Mr. Nikisch’s method of conducting 
‘should now see how much they are able to ac- 


complish towards the ventilation of Boston 


‘Musie Hall. 
; 
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he programme and put Mr. Franz Kneisel 


S418 f *hneass ite Ae 3 
It is an extiemely interesting. | 
an excelleut reading by 


hapsody was played with fine 
Mr. Kueisel is to be especially 
commended for the spirit and taste shown in 
the performaice of the second Beethoven 
Sympiony, Which gained him the hearty tavor 
of the audience, i 
A Waguer programme is promised for next 
Saturday eveniug. K 


‘‘hn Passant.” 
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Boston, April 9th, 1891. 


The ilness of Mr. Arthur Nikisch gave Mr. Kneise!l 
a chance to show his metal in a new direction, and 
nobly did he rize to the occasion. Many musical men 
and women unie in taylng that the orchestra has 


not played so well for some months as it did under 
Ieoelsela baton. There was a little stiffaess mp ail . 
|Wardness in Mr. Kuelse)’s movements, but more faml’- 

vsition would give him ease, if not 
larity with the pos ‘ne 
‘grace. It has been suggested that it would have - 
‘an interceting experiment to have allowed the opt 
tra to have played without a leader, and there is 


0 nization would have come 
doubt but that our local orga tes aetely 


ad of the orchestra in place of Mr. 
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Marine Band Concert. 


An attack of tonsilitis with which Mr. 
Nikisch is suffering, was the means of in. 
troducing a new conductor to the symphony 
orchestra last Saturday. Mr. Franz 
Kneisel assumed the baton and was 
yreeted by the audienea with an enthusi- 
asm that must have given him a decree of 
confidence at the outset. His excellent 
work justified the reception; he was 
rather conservative as compared with the 
regular conductor, vet there was an inte! 
ligence in his readings, a decision in his 
beat, that showed at ence that he is not to 
be classed with those automatie leaders 
whom the Germans graphically call 
“metronomes. ”’ | 

The programme began with a new over- 
ture by Rubinstein, entitled ‘‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’? The inequality of the great 
composer is shown inthis werk, asin so 
many of his others, and the richness of the 
scoring does not always hide the paucity 
or the conventionality of the ideas. The 
languor of the Orient is mingled with the 
trumpets of imperial Rome, and a tale of 
love and war is told in a comprehensible 
manner, but the working eut ef the themes 
is often turgid, and the amount of per- 
cussion employed tends to cheapen the 
general effect. ‘Too often does the com- 
poser take refuge in ‘“‘sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal.’’ Another northern com- 
poser has recently given us a pair of 
Shakespeare’s lovers in worthier guise; 
beside ‘Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? overture, the presentation of 
*‘Antony and Cleopatra’’ seems but feeble. 

Besides the change of conductors, 
another substitution was necessitated at 
this concert by the non-arrival of the 
orchestral parts ef the concerto which Mr. 
‘Arthur Friedheim was to have plaved. 
Prof. Baermann, with eharacieristic cour- 


tesy, came te the rescue with these parts, 


but too late for the necessary rehearsals, 
and therefore Chopin’s B minor sonata was 
substituted. it was well played, and it 
showed that Mr. Friedneim is not to be re- 
garded merely asa Jupiter Tonans of the 
piano, but can do most delicate as well as 
erashing and thunderous work. Every part 


of the sonata was performed ina poetic, in-. 


telligent and musicianly manner: perhaps 
there was a trifling lack of passiom and 
intensity, but even this was a failing that 
leaned to virtue’s side. The scherzo was 
played too delicately for the hall, but in 
the finale the pianist became also a forte- 


singing legato were not attained. * | 
id- 


Lalo’s ‘‘Norwegian Rhapsody” was sp 


idly read and the life of the Spring-Tanz 


and the hurly-buriy of tke Halling (most 


, characteristic of Seandinavitan dances) | 


were in its measures. ‘The violins did ex- 
cellently in this and the trumpets both here 


and in the first overture deserve especial 
mention. 

Lhe changes of programme did not end 

with the substitution by the pianist of 

_ Chopin's very rarely played sonata spoken 


: 
| 
] 


of above, but Svendsen’s symphony which 
had been announced, was metamorphosed | 


| inte Beethoven’s second symphony. This 


,is a weaker sister among the nine, but . 
it has interest enough for any but the | 


most exorbitant. It is Beethoven's 
transition to a broader school, it presents 


the first symphonic scherzo, and it has a. 


more earnest and vigorous finale than | 


Mozart or Haydn ever dreamed of. Yet 
the scherzo, chronologically the first, is 
very minuet-like, far less of a scherzo in 
fact than the minuet of the first sym- 
phony. ‘There is, however, one point in 
its trio which seems to have been unno- 
‘ticed by the commentators; in this part 
Beethoven has brought in the most formal 
characteristics of the antique minuet; a 
Bquarecut, eight-barred theme with 


even the oldtashioned instrumentation | 


(oboes and bassoon) 
indicate that the master desired to pre- 
sent a contrast between the old Haydn 


seems to | 


manner and the new form with which he — 


| sought to replace it. The symphony was 


| read by Mr. Kneisel in a manner that de- | 


serves the most eordial recognition, and if 


the sudden illness of our brilliant con- 
ductor caused the audience to partake of 


a species of musical pot-luck, at least;the— 
banquet was not less enjoyable than the — 


musical feasts which have preceded it. 
Lovis C. Exson. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
Arthur Friedmann, the Piano Soloist— 
Franz Kneisel, Conductor, _ Bi « 
Director Arthur Nikisch hag been eon, 
fined to his house by illness for several 
days past, soit was necessary to make | 8eY-- 
eral changes in the announced programmes. 
ofthe symphony concerts for both Friday — 
‘afternoon and Saturday evening. Mi a | 
| Franz Kneisel proved an acceptable 
| substitute for : MF. Nikisth 
i heartily applauded upon firs 
| par of ong establish a we 


. age 
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“ city ; and he will then travel, visiting Washin Ane AES be 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, amd} 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE FAMOL probably a few other cities. His début im New| 
PIANIST York is fixed for March 31, at the Metropolitan | 


Opera House, when he will play the E flat major 
concerto of Beethoven, the A flat major concerto 
J] of Liszt, and certain of Chopin’s Etudes. 

As yet, Mr. Friedheim has seen but little of the 
city. He admits that his coming here wasa rather | 
sudden and unexpected move, and that, though he’ 
may be known by reputation to musicians, he has , 
yet to make the acquaintance of the general public. | 

His manners, gentlemanly and unpretending, ’ 

will win for him many personal friends here, while, | 

if his playing answers to the opinion entertained | 

by those who have heard him abroad, his reputation | 

as an artist is secure. The highest expectations | 
have been already raised here in regard to his suc- 
cess. He will be arevelation in point of brilhancy 
of execution and perfection of technique. 

Speaking of Liszt’s last days, Mr. Friedheim re- / 
marked : 

‘¢T was with Liszt almost to the last, but during 
his final illness was living at Weimar. When his 
‘condition became dangerous, | hastened on to Bay- . 
‘reuth, but was too late. Liszt was dead.” | 
| It may be remarked that Mr. Friedheim talks | 
not only German and French—and presumably | 
Russian—but converses well in English, though he | 
does not prefer that language. Mrs. Friedheim, | 
as an Englishwoman, is, of course, at ease in her 
own language, and says her husband speaks it bet- | 
: ae ae ter than he thinks, but is not disposed to exert | 
lady, of the English type oalanggto REE himself to converse in it sali However. 


we j ianist and Wl 
attractive in appearance, 18 also a pianist a . . : : : 
sted ot i AO concerts or give recital he will have practice enough in this country. His 
PP 3 pronunciation is really excellent. 


ech) At the Belvidere Hotel, in Fourth avenue, 4 
ting. | thur Friedheim, the celebrated successor to Lis: 
f-| is resting after his ocean voyage. With aSteinw 

a : . : , ; 
te| grand in his room he exercises his fingers at inte 
vals and prepares himself for his debut at the Met- 
O the ropolitan Opera House on the evening of March 


as a: 31, under the management of Mr. Charles I. 


was the soloist. | ‘T'retbar. 
Fee eee cay been Mr. Friedheim was interviewed at the hotel by 
At the et ee roan a representative of FREUND’s Music AND DRAMA 
| The (really) favorite pupil of Liszt isa young ma 
| who, in appearance, is not unlike Rubinstein in bi 


ery | younger days, for he wears his hair falling dow: 


’ 
| 


d on each side of his face, and his comely feature 
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r pearance—w 
t intelligent individuality. | 
i endienee avv. The diences personally, apart from his artistic abil 
eam. Very, cordial - s was ties, | 
4 Mberpretation. ais he = «* D’ Albert, Stavenhagen and myself may reall 
tet be considered the favorite pupils of Liszt,” si 
- Mr. Freidheim ; but to an amendment proposed ))j ) 
his interviewer, he laughingly acceded. ‘The nan 


¢ 6 
Shy pe ae 
f, 


The so of Friedheim should come first on the list, for he 
cand sai was the particular protégé of the Abbé and in the 
closest musical relations to him. Mrs. Friedhei 

also considered this amendment justifiable. ‘Th 


4s hance" added Mr. Friedheim, * took The engagement and appear of M r. Bried- 
Iso of Liszt and may be considered on™ heim will give a lively interest to the closing weeks | 

ey ~~. ” | of the musical season. It is seldom that so eml- 
¥ oe Sahin proceeded to say that he was b nent an artist appears so late in the day and with 
birth a Russian, of German parentage, and hal so little preliminary gece He ree 

f a+ Petersburg, but his home at present 18! manager; Mr. I'r etbar, depen sie Renansosaaandia te 

dans te turn there in May ne ability to win for him an instant recognition. The 
London, and he 3 = vie cali ni oe will retul many musicians in this city who are familiar with 
eee nate os cone at present to giv’ phe German musical centres, know well how Arthur 
1 concert and four recitals in th Friedheim stands ; and every student from Berlin 
Saeko: : or Leipsic will be interested in hearing again the| 
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ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE FAMOlL 
PIANIST. 


At the Belvidere Hotel, in Fourth avenue, A 
/thur Friedheim, the celebrated successor to Lis 
is resting after his ocean voyage. With a Steinwff 
erand in his room he exercises his fingers at inte 
vals and prepares himself for his début at the M 
‘ropolitan Opera House on the evening of Marc 
31, under the management of Mr. Charles Ij 
Tretbar. 
Mr. Friedheim was interviewed at the hote! bvi 
a representative of FreuNpD’s Music AND DRAMAJ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


> The (really) favorite pupil of Liszt is a young mag 


who, in appearance, 1s not unlike Rubinstein in higj 
younger days, for he wears his hair falling down 
on each side of his face, and his comely features 
show an interesting personality—an artistic «pq 
pearance—which gives to his face a marked ang 
intelligent individuality. He will interest his av 
diences personally, apart from his artistic 


) 


ties. 

‘¢P’Albert, Stavenhagen and myself may 
be considered the favorite pupils of Liszt, 
Mr. Freidheim ; but to an amendment propos 
his interviewer, he laughingly acceded. ‘The! 
of Friedheim should come first on the list, for 
was the particular protége of the Abbé and 1h | 
closest musical relations to him. Mrs. Fri 
also considered this amendment justifiable. 
of the English type of blonde features. 
also a pianist a!) 


lady, 
attractive in appearance, 1s 
appear at the Freidheim concerts or give I 
of her own. 
‘‘ Rosenthal,” added Mr. Friedheim, 
few lessons also of Liszt and may be considere 
of his pupils.” | 
Mr. Freidheim proceeded to say that he wis? 
birth a Russian, of German parentage, anc : 
from St. Petersburg, but his home at presen 
London, and he hopes to return there in Mia’ 
If he pleases the American public he will 
here next season. He proposes at present to 
grand orchestral concert and four recitals 


city; and he will then travel, visiting Washington), 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
probably a few other cities. His début in New 

| York is fixed for March 31, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, when he will play the EK flat major | 
eoncerto of Beethoven, the A flat major concerto 
of Liszt, and certain of Chopin’s Etudes. 

As yet, Mr. Friedheim has seen but little of the} 
city. He admits that his coming here wasa rather 
- sudden and unexpected move, and that, though he 
-may be known by reputation to musicians, he has 
yet to make the acquaintance of the general public. 
His manners, gentlemanly and unpretending, 

will win for him many personal friends here, while, , 
if his playing answers to the opinion entertained 
by those who have heard him abroad, his reputation 
as an artist is secure. The highest expectations 
have been already raised here in regard to his suc- 

cess. He will be arevelation in point of brilhancy 

of execution and perfection of technique. 

Speaking of Liszt’s last days, Mr. Friedheim re- | 
|marked : 

‘T was with Liszt almost to the last, but during 
| his final illness was living at Weimar. When his 
| condition became dangerous, I hastened on to Bay- 


} 
reuth, but was too late. 
i 
r 


Liszt was dead.” 

It may be remarked that Mr. Friedheim talks 
| not only German and French—and presumably. 
| Russian—but converses well 1n English, though he | 
does not prefer that language. Mrs. Iriedheim, 
as an Englishwoman, is, of course, at ease in her 
own language, and says her husband speaks it bet- 
ter than he thinks, but is not disposed to exert 
However. | 


His | 


' 
; 


| 


| he 
|| English pronunciation is really excellent. 

| The engagement and appearances of Mr. Fried- 
heim will give a lively interest to the closing weeks 


'|himself to converse in it frequently. 
will have practice enough in this country. 


—_ —— 


ee 


of the musical season. It is seldom that so eml- 
nent an artist appears so late in the day and with. 
so little preliminary announcement. He and his 
manager, Mr. 'Tretbar, depend upon his undoubted 
ability to win for him an instant recognition. The) 
many musicians in this city who are familiar with| 
the German musical centres, know well how Arthur 
Friedheim stands; and every student from Berlin 
or Leipsic will be interested in hearing again the | 
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artist who has such a reputation in Germany. | . | 

Of late, however, Mr. Friedheim’s triumphs have | Feeney ens Hew Rubinstein overture isa 

b , j j | Dt i a a AE » aoe oR Se pT. he sque, and, in. parts, beaut Tul w 
een in London, which is his home, and where he i ine MBER ELE es he ope graimine, the —— | 

. 7 . . . i. ; . | | ry, 2: Ys: a | i | 

is held in the nghest estimation. | NEE alanine : ane Brincina 


USI Cz Symphony Concert — Mr. 
Arthur Freidheim. suneeieaiy 


MUSICAL 
The Symphony Concert. pach ot 


There was a change in the programme of the concert 
Mr. Seidl and Mr Krehbiel Lecture 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, last night, owing 
to the illness of Mr. Nikisch. Instead of the Svensden ; é 
Recital on Wagner's ‘“‘Parsifal.” 


Symphony, first announced, Beethoven’s second sym- 
phony + wastormed — ere * wee es a | | ES 
certo that was to have been playe v r. Arthur Soin Saaa REE ea yoy 
Friedheim, Chopin’s Sonata in B-minor was given. | et giao Mito yale was read 
Mr. Franz Kneisel conducted, and with a skill, Concerts of the Week—Things | 4) 0'o) its nostic content ent apprecia- | 
a directness and a vigor that achieved ¢xcep- I | ion of its poetic contents, and was ef- 
tionally fine results. The Beethoven symphony Staid and Humorous. fective. in the performance of the 
bas never had a better reading and performance at }hapsody a good zree of expression 
these concerts than it obtained last night under Mr. fee obta.ned, while the Symphony received ° 
Kneisel’s baton. The audience was quick to recognize an excellent interpretation. Mr. Knei-. 
the merit of the performance, and rewarded the con- The twenty-first Symphony programme | sel's quiet but firm beat i + | 
: prog t ni beat is not the least 
ductor with a burst of appreciative applause after each was: of his gifts as conductor. — 
movement, and atthe end greeted him with cries of. | i ten Kook ohsigern wil id bad 
‘‘pravo!l” It was good, honest wma anaes through the Te tr pe iy \Irs . conta Mii e@ devote to 
whole concert; free from affectation, musicianly, epirit- } u ee pid. Anil Re us the Metropolitan Onerg 
| : era 


ed and able. The novelty of the programme 
Lalo | House sustained? the parts formerly 


was a new overture by Rubinstein, entitled | | i ) 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” It 1s an _ interesting Symphony, NO. 2... +05 Beethoven taken by Lehmann,) and Mr. Andreas 
but not a great work; is clear in treatment, Mr. Arthur Freidheim was the soloist. | Dippel, tenor, will be the soloists. _ 
melodiously dignified in its themes, rich in This programme was a makeshilt af. | st eee tare 
| 
} 


« as 


coloring, and beautiful inits Instramenta : no an : 
ow, aud yer it does not leave any abiding impression fair, made necessary by the temporary Rhee 4 yr ene ag of the twenty "ites, Sia, 
onthe memory. Ithas overs indication that ot Hg, te indisposition of Mr. Nikisch. The te svatt wean eeran of iaovinsteine tie 
| poser intended os ey explanation, che hearer ie left to changes in the list originally announced | tony and Cleopatra” overture; Lalo’s rhapsody 
Ww ] ’ | were the Symphony — substituted for |” A, and Beethoven’s second symphony. As 


| oser’s intention with what success he Ae NTE ies sop tbh 
nae. "Ie is however, very effective and was played | Svendsen’s in B fist, and the selection per nhe eae teh hi tabey me Crobeene was led 
= eo Cee iecbiy pectormed. “TDS | for soloist, Liszt’s A majer concerto be- | with great skill and asa result the piavmarat 
orchestra, in A, was also admirably performed. The | | ing the work Mr. Freidheim intended to the orchestra was unusually good. The de- | ) 


soloist was Mr Arthur Friedheim, who Is a) | play. As Mr. tneisel was called upon “lightful rhapsody of Lalo was admirabl 
thoroughly cquipped acre we — Bg ame pygr nh | to conduct both the concert and the Fri- given, and the beethoven symphony, onder 
faultiess,, he has a delightiully , day reherrsai, pechaps it was not fair to Mr. Kneisel’s direction, was played with a 


plays without apparent effort and in a style as pnre as expect tilm to prepare in a short time the precision, ® musical simplicity and clear- 


Ma Hee performed the Chopin Sonata with ele- Teatte ps ‘yt icienh ness, an unexaggerated and therefore effective 
eally arduous programme Mr. Nikisch )):6°4? dynamics, that made the performance | 


ince, refinment, exquisite phrasing and unimpeach- | : | 
Able taste. His finger work was beautiful in its eare | had laid out, although his success  US¢ of dynamics, that made the perfo | 
r , | ith th itricate Kut t , 2 re ered. r. Kneisel did 
‘and unobtrusive fluency. We should have liked to hear | W © Intricate UOINsteln overture not slight many measures to suddenly gain an | 
bim in @ more invereniiog wruct entitled +> hearty and the rhapsody indicated much ability effect at variance with the text. He did not- 
it clearly evident that he isan artit entitied t> hearts to conduct the orchestra in what to him > tritle witn the tempos, and yet how perfect 
respect, and who will grow upon better acquaintance. was @ ney work. The change in Mr. was the rhythmic swing of the scherzo. fect 


fle was applauded cordially aud twice recalled, having Freidheim’s number was most regretta- gradations of tone were most carefully ob- 
. served ; vianissimos were respected ; and fortes | 


very favorable impressior. The programme of wed yp iis WB ined oo 
ay od Bact + ag pe devoted to Wagner, and the. ble, the Liszt concerto being @ work Of lore not fortissimos. While the rights of the | 
soloists announced are Mme. Antonia Mielke and Mr. ee gyedd easeeea aps ge to = 1instruments were constantly regarded, and 
Andreas Dipple. 4iszb_ schvol of players, of whom Mr. | the thematic construction was therefore emi- 
Freidheim is Fepuves a shining orna- “nently clear, there was an absence of apparept 
ment. !n the Chopin sonata. however, labor and affectation; and so in the andante of 
Mr. Freidhe.m showed traits which the , the symphony the strings sane; they were not 
virtuosic and chaotic (as regards form) ‘Tasped. Mr. Kneisel was most heartily ap- 
piece of s.iszt’s would not have per- plauded after each number and at the end 


initted, the sonata being the essence of j of the concert. 


piano poetry, the concerto the sine qua | phe Rubinstein overture was played last 
now Of licensed cacuphony. Mr. Freid- | week for the first time in this city. It is not a 
heim’s touch is like velvet, and the tone ‘great work, nor is it worthy of the reputation : 
he proiuces is of crystalline purity. Jof the composer. Yet it is interesting in 
The element of repose Was conspicuous “patches, The themes are fresh and the “Cleo-— 
in his performance of the sonata, ‘Tyssgboi motive is very melodious, The themes | 
which was read most musica ly, without “#re carelessly strung together eye the, aves | 
caprice or unreasonable transgression poments Ate, Cos, oi 6 OP eloveeness aid 
of what we like to consider as the senti- “:a wness and the “colors” are laid on with a 
ment of Chopin. . in appearance Mr, knife. Mr. Kneisel in this overture made the 
Freidheim reeails the leonine Rubin- ‘most musician-like and stirring crescendo that 
stein, and slightly his master Liszt. As has been heard in Music Hali this season. 

he is announced for a series of recitals | wes | 
here later in the month further discus- wr arthur Friedheim played Chopin’s B 
sion ol his characteristics is deferred. \minor sonata for the piano orte. It wo be 
On Saturilay his playing was warmly re- fairer to speak of his powers, and possible lim- } 


ceived and he was recalled. ! ‘itations, after he bas given his recitals; for 


| 
; | 
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REVIEW OF TH bis Ky , le - yw ant 
Mr. Nikisch was unable to lead the Symphony | oa 


orchestra Saturday evening, and Mr. Kneisel | 
took his place. Mr. Arthur Friedheim thought 
of playing Liszt’s concerto for the pianoforte in 
A, but he forgot to bring either score or parts, 
‘and he played Chopin's Sonata in B minor. The 
‘6rchestral selections were Rubinstein’s ‘‘Antony | 
and Cleopatra’’ overture, Lalo’s rhapsody in A, 
and Beethoven’s second symphony. 
| A: Oe Bee 8 
* KRubinstein’s overture was played for the first 
time in this city. It was written last year. The | 
composer has called it.an ‘Overture tu the Trag- | 
edy of Anthony and Cleopatra’, but whether he 
had in mind Shakespere, or Plutarch, or Sueton- 
ius, or Arséne Houssaye is immaterial. He 
gives it a name that suits his fancy. In spite of 
its brilliant passages of instrumentation, and the 
freshness of the themes (the Cleopatra motive 18 
eminently characteristic), the overture cannot be 
called a remarkable work or one that will proba- | 
bly hold for along time a place in the concert | 
room. It does not seem to be tirmly knit, itis | 
not an organic whole. It is too panoramic. Still 
itis an interesting composition. 
e* @° ® =e é 
There have“been several overtures written of 
late years upon this subject; but even the great 
opportunities offered for baliet, scenery, and musi- 
cal color do not seem to tempt the modern com- 
poser. The lovers have appeared in opera many 
times, but without success. Such men as Cim- 
arosa, Paer, and before them Graun, and still | 
earlier, Mattheson, have told the story in 
opera; but who knows a scrap of the mu- 
sic? Why, Cleopatra tempted Antony in. 
Venice as far back as 1662, and a good Francis- 
can monk named Father Daniel or Castrovillari, 
put music in her mouth. But monk and music 
sleep, forgotten. 
aa * & e a 


The overture, as well as the other numbers, 


showed Mr. Kneisel’s skill as a director. Indeed, - 


the performance of Beethoven's second symphony 
was admirable in every respect, and the orches- 
tra played with a care and a finish that have for 
many weeks been conspicuously absent. The 
performance of the andante and the scherzo was 
particularly fine. Mr. Kneisel was loudly ap. 
plauded after each number and at the end of the 


concert. 
£ * * sd * 


Mr. Friedheim proposes to give a series of four 
pianoforte recitals later in the season, and it 
would be fairer to him to defer w extended 
criticism of his playing until his a ilities and 
limitations are more clearly defined. It may 
joy said, however, that Saturday evening 
he displayed considerable technique and fine 
taste; but excellent as his performance was in 
many respects, it seemed devoid of any intensity, 
exaggerated or suggested. Mr. Friedheim made 
a favorable impression upon his hearers, and he 
was twice recalled. 
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ast evening had no such | 

mnductor Nikisch had planned. =— 
- Conductor Nikisch wala: : °° % 
- Concertmeister Kneisel conducted. 

Mr. Arthur Friedheim was the soloist. 
_ Mr. Kneisel evidently did not feel equal to 
the Svendsen Symphony, or the Liszt A major 
concerto; instead the orchestra played the 
Second Symphony of Beethoven, and Mr, 
Friedheim’s selection was the B minor sonata 
of Chopin. : | 

Mr. Friedheim should have known in ad- 


” 4 jj 
reams pcs it 


vance that only a Liszt or a Rubinstein ought | 


to play the Chopin sonata, It isan inherently 
stupid work, written in the composer’s worst 
possible vein, and absolutely unfit for public 
performance. Mr. Friedheim made it the 
medium for a superfluous display of technique. 
Mr. Friedheim has a brilliant surface- 
technique. He is not agreatpianist, but he 
produces a charming tone from a Steinway, 


/an instrument that bears the same rela- 


tion to other piano-fortes that Liszt did to 
other pianists. Mr. Friedheim was once or 
twice politely recalled. Beethoven’s Second 
symphony was ably read by Mr. Kneisel. Mr. 
Nikisch with his poetic hand would not have 
done so well with it. The remainder of the 


programme was well-played. 
C. L. C. 
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CONCERT AND OPERA. 


OF MUSICAL EVENTS. Gym 
i ig CONCERT—EASTER MUSIC~— 
SCHARWENKA, DE PACHMANN, MOLE 
AND OTHER CONCERTS. 


It was indeed unfortunate that within a day or 
he Bae announcement of the programme of 
wenty-lrst rehearsal and cone 
' ert—one o 
9 important of the series—Mr, N ikisch © ent 
At been taken ill. During the week Mr. Kneisel 
= ucted the private rehearsals, and Friday 
| mi ps sip the entire audience was ur. 
Oo see him ste 
ip Pp upon the platform, baton 
bor: opening number was Rubinstein’s aew 
OV erture to “‘Antony and Cleopatra,” which was 
written last summer, and performed not long ago 
~ New York, for the first time in this country 
y reason of its numerous and extended episodes, 
? 


the overture takes on the form of the modern 
8) mphonic poem, rather than that of the concert 
Overture. It opens at once in allegro tempo 

’ 


with one of its principal themes, given out by the 
clarinet, with accompanying harmonies in the 


| bassoons and full brass, which after being repeated 


and followed by: an episode, leads to a second 
theme, broad, sustained and passionate. This 


aguln is followcd by* more episodic passages, | 


until a sudden interruption by four trumpets 


poccurs, Afterwards, some development takes ' 


Deets the previous; matter is again pre- 
with new, orchestration, and 


‘| WELK OF AN UNUSUAL NUMBER 


We | 


nature which ss, A er Pitas 2 ot 
7 e 
noisily, and the strings jangle. Tt 
a footer een of the non-arrival of the.orches- 
tral parts in time for rehearsal, the prodaction of 
a peeeone concerto in A, was abandoned 
se ae solos were substituted. The 
Dade. gy gy wee Liszt’s second 
an eau 
~— somewhat abstruse compenition ey 
anya rete Was poetic and artistic in the ex- 
oe + ; be tale ee by O COnseEy ations that | 
| ade, well as_ hi 
| eee Gelighttul. Following, came the ciate 
Inative, wild and betiieal tenant 7 ek 
ative, wild an: ant as one could wi 
“wh ae his 4 free from extravagance of cay'kian 
pu ral prolonged recalls at length brought kim to 
“ 7 pgm again, and an equally tine performance | 
Be. — rhapsody was given, to the great de- 
Mr. Friedheim disgiayen oes ntitalle aoe 
re | a beautifully finished 
eeentae, and a true musician’s sense of python 
' mee and color-etfects. There were ocoanial 
os ag In runs, and similar passage work 
ran lesa finger technique was, in strength and 
but the aw ‘Geiesta i ay geo ores bt 
ts iceabie may have b 
to temporary causes. His ~ ae 
0 y . is great 
said to be Liszt’s music, and hy mete haa 
Ape phecrti the enormous task of playing nearly 
| oOmposer’s works at one seri "i 
His coming recitals will thout deo ne 
! omilg als without 
eo ot 40 Ae by many of the teed ie Wiig 
ty playing, who heard him at this first appear- 
Lalo’s rhapsody in A, is a fi 
he d ,IsSafine, as wella i- 
nating work. The broad, expressive fh pany Ee gor 


> o> 
: 1nt my 
ass Oo 4? : y - 4% 3 4 j 
pen ee OR. 


| the first part, displaying a wealth of melodie and 


ate ong fancy, and the gorgeous treatment in 
: e heap j the nonarnnryen dance, with which 
 ¢ u second theme : 

| IS contras 

| all Reg esa the best reasons for placing an 
re e front rank of modern composers of the 
kkomaptic school. It was finely performed, Mr. 


at the close, the first two themes ! Kneisel showing, as he did in his conducting of the 


are combined. At ove hearing 

* . P . . the 

is disappointing. Of the themes, the pealed tale 
is Satisfying in its strength and ; 
first seems to possess little character, and the 


meaning. The | 


overture, decided ability as an. oreh 

é ‘ Vas ; estral leader. 
With Beethoven’s second symphony, haa 
place of the Svendsen second, in B flat, he was 
equally successful, aud the management is to be 


trumpet theme is common-place. The work, too, | congratulated on having a concert-master upon 


seems to lack coherence; even its strong 
including the ending, seem of an indemilee ane os 
impressive nature; and its orchestration, al- 
though full, rich and at times descriptive ’ does 
not tend toward making its meaning more clear. 
{t was fairly played and similarly received. 
P Mr. Arthur Friedheim, pianist, was the soloist. 
rhis young man was one of the few real favorites 
of Liszt, and report says that among them all he 
stood highest in the. master’s regard, Born in 
Russia, of German parents, and having spent most 
of his years in St. Petersburgh, he has enough of 
the Slavonic cast of feature to pase fora Russian 
in reality. There is also to be traced quite a 
resemblance to Rubinstein, which is rendered more 
striking by his **mane” of soft, dark brown hair, 
although his features are less heavy, and more 
refined. A very refined, indeed, and serious- 
minded appearing man, is Mr. Friedheim, with a 
veneral personality that at once attracts and 
holds the attention of the auditor. 

Before he had played many measures it became 


apparent that his touch was as refined as his | gq 
appearance; and onedrew a long breath of re- | 
lief upon realizing that he was disposed to treat me 


his chosen instrument as a dear friend, instead of 
avenomous enemy. Ina _ word, Mr. Friedheim 


whom they can rely with contic , 
ae. dence in cases of 


The Sympheny Concert. TiS 

There was a change in the announceéd pr | 
gramme Saturday night at. thé Symph ny. Con | 
cert, made necessary by the. d Hness c 
Mr, Nikiseh. Had it bee Menetee positively 
early in the week that Mr. Nikisch would have 
been unable to appear it is probable: tha the 
original programme would have: been’ éarried | 
out, for Mr, Kueisel proved himsélf to be & mi “I 
sician fully capable of conducting t he. orchestra. 
whose copcertmeister he has been for so long, 
and had-hé conducted the renearsals, which were: 
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ugh? ft9 ga 2h : x a 10G- 4 eee ie eens aA [6—hTrRaRe h6UOTUWINIEPNS | eg N ] | did not “pound oo) hi 
eaty of bearing that nstantaneous: rY ‘ym Ge ow ot haere pieee | acraes ate | CON VER] ND OPER A nature which tales ao Pins not of that 
pathy pect. Whether heis a mar. Po. eee Me IE se acsuath To ; noisily, and Per sy shag ammers rebound 
earner rked indi | i Pe - Wee en Bn A fae the strivgs jangle. 
seme He was aa ’ PRUE 1 JAK | ‘quence of the -arriv: 
viduality as | Last Evening’s Concert Conducted by OF AN UNUSUAL NUMBER | ‘*#! parts in time for rehearsal, the eine 
REE SEmeel Ae OF MUSIVAL EVENT Liszv’s second concerto in A. A tae se 
Se ie eat ta” concertin Masi | NTS. Carne : = : pianoforte solos were bubstituted Tes | 
; : rvin MUSIC ; POC pianist’s first } ; Substituted, e 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. | '| hall last evening had no such programme as_ THE SYMFHONY CONCERT—EASTER MUSIC— | ballade, a er ae "pecauaet . or 
Mr. Nikisch was unable to lead the Symphony Conductor Nikisch had planned. | THE SCHARWENKA, DE PACHMANN MOLE Hie somew hat abstruse composition oe 
» MOL sconception was poetic and artistic j 
and artistic in the ex- 


orchestra Saturday evening, and Mr. Kneisel | Conductor Nikisch was ill. AND OTHER CONCERTS. treme, and was t 
| ar 98 the aS tempered by a conservatism that 


took his place. Mr. Arthur Friedheim thought Concertmeister Kneisel condu 
: hee cted. It was i 
of playing Liszt’s concerto for the pianoforte in Mr. Arthur Friedheim was the soloist. ines ane ~ ipl tiee that within a day or wholly ‘gaheied ae well as his playing 
{ ncement of the programm | setae oF L}. ollowing, came the sixth 

m e of | rhapsody, of which his treat € sixth 
. atment, though imag- 


A, but he forgot to bring either score or parts, 
"h Mr. Kneisel evidently did not feel ,equal to the ty. ye . 
The a twenty-first rehearsal and concert—one of the | itive, wild and brilliant as one could wi b 
Wish, Was 


and he played Chopin's Sonata in B minor. 
orchestral selections were Rubinstein’s ‘‘Anton the Svendsen Symphony, or the Liszt A maj st i , 
y phony, 1ajor most Important of the series—Mr. Nikisch should Drceat sei free from extravagance of any kind 
Several prolonged recalls at len rt ae bir ee 
- ais at length brought Lim to 


and Cleopatra” overture, Lalo’s rhapsody in A, | concerto; instead the orchestra played the lh 
: | have been taken ill. During 
and Beethoven’s second symphony. Second Symphony of Beethoven, and Mr. | setae vhs ; During the week Mr. Kneisel {| the piano again, and ; | 
ee: SNES catered Friedheim’s selection was the B minor sonata  aftamnane . private rehearsals, and Friday } Of the second rhapsody et ag Une performance 

1 probably the entire audience was sur light of the audience, Throu} > te ae grees ae 

~ | Mr. it “ ese numbers, 


Rubinstein’s overture was played for the first | 9 Chopin r 
time in this city. It was written last year. The ; prised to see him step ae 
| | : : . Bee step up Friedhe ‘altel 4 
composer has called it an ‘Overture to the Trag- Mr. Friedheim should have known in ad- in hae. Pp upon the platform, baton | tketene sate displayed 4 beautifully finished 
edy of Anthony and Cleopatra”, but whether he || vance that only a Liszt or a Rubinstein ought Tia - Bisbal values and pa ak A. lUsician’s sense of rhythm, 
had in mind Shakespere, or Plutarch, or Sueton- || to play the Chopin sonata, It isan inherently | Feat: pening number was Rubinstein’s aew | imdications in Pa ca oaee Were occasional 
only | a pore 6 Sn aie a stupid work, written in the composer’s worst ide te a Antony and Cleopatra,” which was 0 his finger technique waa. ta cto an 
‘ , . , ‘ritten last summer, ; sae | clearness, gong neth an 

its brilliant passages of instrumentation, and the possible vein, and absolutely unfit for public ta ai San mE A re performed not long ago 4 but ete doe 8 to the highest standard; 
freshness of the themes (the Cleopatra motive 18 nese sor ge roe press the ey ied L e first time in this country. || to temporary tunes ae have been due 
medium for a superfluous display o technique. ay S humerous and ex . “| gai 4 cy cnet se IS great forte § is 


eminently characteristic), the overture cannot be 
called a remarkable work or one that will proba-| Mr. Friedheim has a brilliant surface- _ accomplished the enormous task of p! 
ae aying nearly 


the overture take: 

akes On the form of th | 
; ; ryt - “as e€ modern |, 

bly hold for along time a place me the concert | technique. He is not agreat pianist, but he symphonic poem, rather than that of the e ~ | all that Composer’s works at one series of ¢ 
room. It does not seem to be firmly knit; itis! )oduces a charming tone from a Steinway overture. It o ce € concert | His coming recitals will me 8 of concerts. 
not an organic whole. It is too panoramic. Still) ‘ é with * 4b opens at once in allegro tempo, { early anticipated by manv of Without doubt, be 
itis an interesting composition. ihe instrument t at bears the CAIne rela- | Wie Oe of its principal themes, given out by the forte playing, who hear ’ bi or lovers of piano- 
ee Ces Be fee ‘tion to other piano-fortes that Liszt did to ‘Clarinet, with accompanying harmonies : a il “urd him at this first appear- 

t . . * * , alt a id - aS In e ‘ 9. “a ‘ " . ° 

¢'| other pianists. Mr. Friedheim was once or bassoons and full brass, which after being repeated | n ana ' Epa paoey In A, isa fine, as well as fasci 
5 alliny Work The “: bev ae ; 49 
> WOrkK, [he broad, expressive character of 


There bave“been several overtures written 0 
late years upon this subject; but even the great | twice politely recalled. Beethoven’s Second and followed by: an episode, leads to a second | the first part, displayi 
¢ a second ' st part, displaying a wealth of melodie a 
, and 


opportunities offered for baliet, scenery, and musi- i | 
i < et gle ie ge Bs oma _ CSS non a, symphony was ably read by Mr. Kneisel. Mr. theme, broad, sustained and passion: . + harmonic fancy, and the 
Nikisch with his poetic hand would not have ayiin 1s followed by* more epi ane This the presto, of te Sc Th sorgeous treatment in 
‘pisodic passages, ’ > Scandinavian dance, with whi 
: ance, 1 Which 


poser. The lovers have appeared in opera many “8 8 ; suntil as -) 
times, but without success. Such men as Cim- done so well with it. The remainder of the | anne a Interruption by four trumpets a beautiful second theme is contrasted 

| programme was well-played. place “ the terwards, some development takes all furnish the best reasons for placin tT “i? 
< > ‘fp ri ’ ‘ > ° e i ) 2; @ » ’ - . i ’ ‘ 4a O 
ek. previous matter is again pre- in the front rank of modern composers “ot the 


arosa, Paer, and before them Graun, and still | 
C L C. ~ - . 
abe sented Vv YW ' antic s 
with new, orchestration, and Romantic school. It was finely performed, Mr 
¢ 4 ° 


earlier, Mattheson, have told the story in : 
opera; but who knows a scrap of the mu- ab the Hs Sa x! : bee es 
sic? Why, Cleopatra tempted Antony in see htt 1€ rst two themes | else! showing, as he did in his ¢ 
, . are @ . mes sh | is 1€ nb his conducting , 
Venice as far back as 1662, and a good Francis- * i ee At oue hearing the work ' overture, decided ability as an Pats slg Reng | 
can monk named Father Daniel or Castrovillari, la ti vt Mins. Ot the themes, the second only With Beethoven’s second symphony, giv gy 
put music in her mouth. But monk and music s satisfying in its strength and meaning. The Pltce of the Svendsen sec a7. Jy Siven 10 
sleep, forgotten ' first seems to possess little character, and the equally successful aud: th ae B flat, he was 
P, t0rg viet meee trumpet theme is common-place. The work Pes | congratulated on (oie: Mle gp ‘eoncuredenaiie to be 
seems to lack coherence; even its str a ne) ee pte plead Pegi tor: A ucert-master upon 
The overture, as well as the other numbers, eth voce Paap arte ce; even its strongest parts, " hom they can rely with contidence in cases of 
showed Mr. Kneisel’s skill as a director. Indeed, ~ i ing the ending, seem of an indefinite and un-  CmeTkeney- 
the performance of Beethoven’s second symphony noua ean gag - its orchestration, al- wie’ re y gor 
was admirable in every respect, and the orches- nok tant a ary ann at times descriptive, does e Symphony Concert. Famke : 
tra played with a care and a Anish that have for ‘ ry S - ns ae its Le ge more clear. There pee ol pest in the announced pro- 
as fairly played and similarly received. gramme Saturday night at the Symphony con | 
woe A weeks bye Rey sa reget: | 4 yee ol et r Mr. Arthur Friedheim, pianist, was the soloist. | cert, made necessary by the continued ttineoomn ) 
Particularly rots e are. Kneisel was loudly &D- ae young pan was one of the few real favorites | Mr. Nikiseh. Had it been known positively 
. : 4iszt, and report says that among them all he ] early in th | 
plauded after each number and at the end of the stood highest in the. master’s regard, Born in nom annie 40 po Fonte 1 Ss ae Ons Mare 
concert. ies Ta.” We wes, of German parents, and having spent most } original programme would have bean: éegeeted | 
; ! of his years in St. Petersburgh, he has enough of ) ae. eal 
Mr. Friedheim proposes to give a series of four the Slavonic cast of feature to pase for a Russian ry : ng! rn poner hi proved himiséls$0-be.8 ame. | 
pianoforte recitals later in the season, and it in reality. There is also to be traced quitea sebeperep Torey thaie te e of conducting the orchestra; 
would be fairer to him to defer any extended resemblance to Rubinstein, which is rendered more whose copcertmeister be has been for so long, | 
criticism of his playing until his abilities and striking by his mane” of soft, dark brown hair and had hé conducted the renearsals,which were 
limitations are more clearly defined. It may although his features are less heavy, and more | postponed, there is little doubt that the Svensden 
justly be said, however, that Saturday evening retined. A very. refined, indeed, and serious- \symphony and tbe 1iszt concerto could have 
he displayed considerable technique and fine minded appearing man, is Mr. Friedheim, with a nee ag rt het neneeeye Ae wae sn terhnnaee 
taste; but excellent as his performance was In yeneral personality that at once attracts and given by Arthur Freiaheim, tie: eimeb nel ; 4 : 
holds the attention of the auditor. t was stated that he was the favorite pagh 
) | 
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many respects, it seemed devoid of any intensity, 
Before he had played many measures i Liszt and excelled in the interpretatl 
pra) ) s it became works of his teacner. As it was, oe 


exaggerated or suggested. Mr. Friedheim mere 
a favorable impression upon his hearers, and he apparent that bi “mage l 
di at his touch was as refined - 
was twice recalled. appearances. and sdrew a long bre aS his | Saturday night a Sonata of Chopin, an 
‘| L ‘ 1Ce 5 atic one arew a ons yreath of re- terestin number and which was @ At« as 
giief upon realizing that he was disposed to treat | ment The artist has a-very delica 6 touch, ©: 
his chosen instrument as a dear friend, instead of | Sufficient power, howeyer, whén required, ant 


a venomous enemy. Ina _ word, Mr. Friedheim produces a singing tone on the piatio @hich i: 
‘very béautitul. His tones are clearly made 
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| ir" r #riedheim, a well- 
¢ ana known pianist, entered the theatre lobby 
er. 2d tried to pass into the house without 
com- aticket. He was under the influence of | 
“40a drink. Doorkeeper Bartenhauser stopped 
~ him, and told him he must get a pass at 
he the box oifice. kr.edheim tried to get a 
pass, but could not. He tried again to 
i pass the doorkeeper, and _ being 
stopped again, got into a row with him. 
Friecheim struck Bartenhauser a violent 
blow in the face.’. Bartenhauser fell, 
and was so badly hurt that he was hur- 
tied into a caband started oif tor his 
Sele ier ces Cha tet eatt e home. Hedied be oré the carriage got 
7 erie jay 6vening has there. Friedheim ws arrested after the 
neteel ger : iin Ril ‘| assault for being drunk and disorderly. 
/ . . Ad ‘The accusation wa changed afterward 


et ee 


* 


reached t:e police tuthat of murder, andl 
he was locked up in the East Twenty- 
second street police station. 
Mr. Friedheim appeared at Music Hall 
in this city: last saturday afternoon, 
_ playing to illustrate the lecture by Mr. 
—arehbil, the musi¢al critic of the New 
| York Tribune, on the old musicai instru- 
ments leading up to the:piano forte. He > 
is one of the most noted pianists in the 
world, and his play: 4g of Liszt, whose 
favorite pupil he was, is pre-eminent. 
He came to this corntry about a year 
ago, and has been heard in all the large 
— and musical ce. ttres of the United 
ta es. i ; r : 
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’ THE “inside” story of the Friedheim case would be a very in- 
teresting one if it could be narrated with absolute accuracy. That 
the pianist never intended to kill the luckless doorkeeper 1s 
quite certain; that he struck him, however, with greater or less 
force is positive, and that death was indirectly, if not directly, 
the outcome of the blow, was also established. The question as 
to whether a man who zz vzvo.is a bully should be permitted to . 
escape the responsibility of acts performed while in his cups 
would not have been as easily disposed of, however, had Fried- 
heim’s friends been less influential than they are. I understand 
that Herr Seidl at once declined to allow the virtuoso to appear 
in the concert that occurred directly after the killing of the 
doorkeeper. Ifso, I think Herr Seidl revealed excellent judg- 
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ment and taste. trae 
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Boston Music Hall. 
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SEASON 1890-91. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


AAI, CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11TH. AT 8, P. 
WAGNER PROGKAMME. 


OVERTURE. ‘The Flying Dutchman.”’ 


LOHENGRIN’S LEGEND, from ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 
MR. DEIPPETL. 


INTRODUCTION to ACT III. Dance of Apprentices, Procession of Master- 
singers, and Homage to Hans Sachs, from ‘**Die Meistersinger.”’ 


DUET. ‘‘In Neuen Thaten,’’ from ‘*Die Gotterdammerung.”’ 


VJ. MER LKE and MR. DIPPEL. 


“SIEGFRIED’S PASSAGE to BRUNNHILDE’S ROCK, Morninea Dawn, 
AND RHINE JOURNEY,” from “Siegfried” and ‘‘Die Gotterdammerung.”’ 
(Arranged by HANS RICHTER.) 


FUNERAL MARCH, from ‘Die Gotterdammerung.” 


CLOSING SCENE, ‘‘Die Gotterdiimmerung.’’ 
BRUNNEILDE, WUE. MILLAR. 


SOLOISTS: 


MME. ANTONIA MIELKE. 
MR. ANDREAS DIPPEL. 
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Doorkecper Dies from the Effects of a 
Violent Biow. 
New Yor, April 21..Near the close 


/8 of the performance at Amberg’s Theatre 


last night Arthur *#riedheim, a well- 
known pianist, entered the theatre lobby 
and tried to pass into the house without 
a ticket. He was under the influence of 


drink. Doorkeeper Bartenhanser stopped 
him, and told him he niust get a pass at 


the box office. ftr.edheim tried to get a. 


Boston Music Hall. 
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SHRASON 1890-91. 


itectatn no llin- pass, but could not. He tried again to | 
acai we eT aad ¢ ving much-pleasnre. Mr. Knei- pass the doorkeeper, and being 
‘sel conducted along the lines laid down by Mr. | stopped again, got into a row with him. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
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Tikisch. At the same time it was marked ‘in | }‘riexheim struck Bartenhauser a violent 
% ehcp by a distinct personality which | blow in tke face... Bartenhauser fell, 
@id “not. suffer from comparison with sons ®)| and was so badly hurt that he was hur- 
Mirector.as Mr. Nikisch. He is more magnetic &) +i4q into a cab and started olf tor his 
leader. to outward appearances, held the band home. Hedied be ore the carriage got 
‘under perfect control, and was enthusiastic; lty | hate’ ‘WrieMiehn me aeditnasted after? 
‘applau d. The work of Saturday 6vening 108 there. tr ie 1eim W Ss arrester a ter the 
Hrought Mr. Kneisel into stronger fevor than assault for being diunk and disorderly. 
‘aver with the Music Hall audiences. Mr.Adam- ‘lhe accusation wa change afterward 
‘owski was the concertmeister. - _ Mie when the news of bartenhauser’s death | 
_ —_— reached t :e police tuthat of murder, an‘ | 

he was locked up ia the Kast Twenty- | 
second street police station. : 
Mr. Friedheim appeared at Music Hall | 
in this city -Jast saturday afternoon, | 
playing to illustrate the lecture by Mr. 
w.rehbil, the musical critic of the New | | ae 
| York Tribune, on the old musi¢ai instru- | W Ae 
' ments leading up to the piano forte. He / + 
‘is one of the most noted pianists in the 
| world, and his play: 4g of Liszt, whose 
favorite pupil he was, is pre-eminent. 
Jie came to this corntry about a year 
eo, and has been he ird in all the large LOHENGRIN’S LEGEND, from ‘‘Loheng 
cities and musical ce itres of the United : 
' States. | VERS. BEDE RS 
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SATURDAY, 
OVERTURE. ‘The Flying Dutchman.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


singers, and 


THE “inside” story of the Friedheim case would be a very in- 
teresting one if it could be narrated with absolute accuracy. That 
the pianist never intended to kill the luckless doorkeeper 1s 
quite certain; that he struck him, however, with greater or less 
force is positive, and that death was indirectly, if not directly, 
the outcome of the blow, was also established. The question as 
to whether a man who 2x vzvo is a bully should be permitted to 
escape the responsibility of acts performed while in his cups | honey alae Nahe TE RSE NE OE 
would not have been as easily disposed of, however, had Fried- AND Riink JOURNEY,” from “Siegfried”? and 
heim’s friends been less influential than they are. I understand 
that Herr Seidl at once declined to allow the virtuoso to appear 
in the concert that occurred directly after the killing of the 
doorkeeper. Ifso, 1 think Herr Seidl revealed excellent judg- 
ment and taste. 
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rranged by HANS RICHTER. } 


“Die Gotterdaiimmerunsg. 


BBESMNNGEEEL DH, JI. 


SOLOI 
MME. ANTONIA MIELEHE. 
MR. ANDREAS DIPPEL. 
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usical Notes. 


Tle Sytiphony concert of the 11th lost. the twenty- 
second in this season’s series; wee devoted wholly to 
Wagener, Mad. Mielke and Mr. Dipjel assisting as solo 


loists. It illustrated all that there is to illustrate of the eo ig Hi a 


vu 
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power and the weakness of Wagner. Certain it is that} ‘i h Ei acate rh A le Hite 


there was too auch of this music heard at a single sit- | ~ 
ting. Whatever may be said by the advocates of Wag- | 


ner in worship of their idol, it is undeniable that he is 
tmonotonotis {0a degree unknown among truly great 


| composers: He has, Gagmentanay . & style wholly his 
Own, biti, is a style of unustial limitations, confined 


to a few ¢ficcts that dré fepetited ovef and over again 
until they become oppreasive!¥ wéafleoate: This ia not 
felt when one or twv selectluns appear ofl a concert 
programme, but when it cortiins nothing else but Wag- 
ner and one must listen to him for close upon two 
ndurs; Pa enes3 of the music is overwhelmingly 
convinclig: Unt almost groans for something resem- 
bling a natural melody, ever & tume, if you will; for 
simplicity; for a relief from the constantis -moving har- | 
monies leading to nowhere in particular excepf fn the | 
direction of confusion; for something Jes3 of the inces- 
Ag richnéss of tone color. By the end of the 
rot Hele Nour gy teat to it, what follows seems ex- 
aé #gotie ne the composer then 
seems to be laboring under an tihin ef violent musical 
hysterics; he shrieks, he moans, he whinés, He ehents; 


he paeses into calm for a tew moments, overcome by 


fatigue} bit He tq no, sooner restea than off he starts 
again Intoa fresh attaCk ata the distressing bysteria | 
goes on until another climax ef  exhaustiva 
Is reached. No wonder that such nitisié needs | 
aposties to wander forth over the earth in order to 6%: 
lain the gospel of Wagner to heathens who worship 
he ptire and simple in art, and who have been in rep- 
ignofante ofthe fact that music which is 
enclycopi! tic in its Feath and quality is the true music. 
in the course of time wé tidy Vetorte accustomed to 
anything; it only requires perseveranée to acduire a | 
taste for things which at first nauseate the palate: | 
Thug, girls achieve an‘appetite for eating slate pencils, | 
men for the blackest and strongest of chewlng tobacco, | 
tipplers for the vilest of whiskey and gin. ‘faste has 
evin been eae down tothe point of eating dirt 
and enjoying it. It is tfue that these are abnormal de- | 
velopments of appetite, but they stow to what extent | 
e pa'ate may be trainéd in do tinbedithful direction. | 
he Gtebks; aftér all; appear to ha¥e reachéd tHe high: | 
est drt it the rH per y that characterided the art of 
their best peridd; atid Whéfevér we flod the greatest 
triumphs of art we find its hnaitatign to be founded | 
deep and solidly inthis simplicity. Thére i@ more of 
true art in Mozart’s E-minor Symphony than can ve 
found inthe whole series of Wagner’s music dramas. 
The much-lauded polyphony of Wagner is mud com- 


| pared with the clear and Iimpid polyphony that may be 
0 


und in the working outin any first movement of 4 


\ fine Haydon symphony. ft may be said that Wagner 
ot Or did bot bate 


could not Gr not to write stich polyphony as 
Haydn wrct3, but his work in thig kitid 1s none the Je 8) 
potent as a comparasion between a true artist who says 


what he has to fay in a convincing minner and a sen: |. 
sationalist artist who shouts, blusters and bullies,'and 


mistakes nolse for argument. The music piayed at 
this concert afforded evident delight tothe audience 
that heard it. That the taste evinced was healthy we 
dsubt fot suggested the acquirement of the slate-pencil, 
the st 


he seems to sympaih se thoroughly, mor t horoughly, 
In fact; than with any other. He was applauded with 
immense fieartiness, and was obliged to come forward 
again and again to bow fils acknowledgements. Mme. 
Mielke sang with splendid fire and freedom, her power- 
ful voice rising ‘easily above the din of the orchestra. 
that accompanied it. As an artist che is immensely 
superior to the German singers who have prece ded her 
in these symphony Concerts, for her voice 1a pure, well 
trained, tuneful and {beautiful In its emooth eonority. 
Mr. Dippel sings with vigor and precision, but we fancy 
that his voice and method are better adapted to the 


‘operatic than tothe concert stage. There was a vast 


atidience, andthe Wagner cult in Boston was in the 
astendant. 
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‘tite T > work of tlie ofciiestfa was fine, and merited 
-allthe applause that was bestéwéd upon it, and Mr. 


which under the guise of accepts 
Nikisch was here seen in a phase of his art with which , 
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The twenty-second Symphony coneert © 


na is eee: 
was devoted to Wagner. This pr e 
gramme was performed, the sololists be- 


ing Mme. Antonia Mielke, soprano, at d ie 


Mr. Andreas Dippel, tenor, ‘from t 2 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York: — 
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Musicat Notes. 


| Tlie Syttnhony concert of the 11th inst., the twenty- 
second in this season’s serfes; was devoted wholly to 
| Wagner, Mad. Mielke and Mr. Dipjiel assisting as solo 
‘loists. It illustrated all that there is to Illustrate of the ny 
| power and the weakness of Wagner. Certain it isthat! - 
rn get RO TRIM OR | there was too much of this music heard at a single sit-| A Wagner Programme at 
ee a so ak | Ung. Ww ea ing A ct y hy boc’ oT ped relly array of Wag- a. 
gs sii cslntent eonk nina Hobday. eke 4 ner in worahip of thelr idol, it is undeniable that he is ) 
‘monotonotis (0a degree unknown among truly great the Symphony. 
corti poners: He Has, uv destionably, a style wholly his 
Own, biltitis a ist sy uasenal imitations, conned 
to a few ¢ficcts thaidré tfepeated ovef and over again ° . 
sity mer become oppreasivel¥ wéafleome: Pie is not | Mme. Mielke and Mr, Dippel £ olo- 
felt when one or two selectluns appear off a concert ° ‘4 . ” 2 : 
programme, but when it cortiins nothing else but Wag- ists— Parsifal’” in Music Hall. 
ner and one must Iisten to him for ciose upon two 
| Been the 8a pa of the ee is overwhelmingly 
convincing. Unt almost groans for sometbing resem- . ; 
| biog a natural meloity, éveii & tume, 1f you will; for | fir. Krehbiel aud Mr. Seidl at 
simplicity; for a relief from the constantls “moving har- 
monies leading to nowhere in particular except {nm the the Meionaon, 
direction of confusion; for something Jjes3 of the laces- 
| gant richness of tone color. By the end of the 
Aroet Hale Nour ae age to it, what follows seems ex- 
actly like what lai g¢otte ry, pf er et ae ae The twenty-second Symphony concert | 
seems to be laboring under an atiach ef violent musica nen Ea: ” Pee ‘hi ; 
hysteric3; he shrieks, he moins, he whines, fie ehents; was devoted to Wagner. This = pro- 


he passes Into calm for a few moments, overcome by } gramme was performed, the sololists be- 


mrs gh bit if NO, yew ponte = 5 — ing Mme. Antonia Mielke, soprano, and 
again IntoOa fresh avutack atid the distressing hysteria 7 WAL ; 

goes on until another climax ef exhaustioa | Mr. Andreas Dippel, tenor, from the 
Is reache!. No wonder that such miisi¢ needa | Metropolitan Opera House, New York: 
apostles to wander forth over the earth in order to 6X: Overture, “Lhe Flying Datchman.” 

page the gospel of Wagner to heathens who worship Lohengrin’s Legend, trom **Lohengrin.” 

he pttre and simple in art, and who have been in rep- Mr. Dippel. 

relitinaible sanarynce ofthe fact that music which 13) ,ytroduction to Act Three. Dance of Ap- | 
enclycopit tic in its Feath and quality is the true music. prentices, Procession of Master-Singers — 
In the course of time wé midy betorte accustomed to uid Homage to Hans Sachs, from “Die | 


anything; it only requires perseverance to actuire a Meistersinuer.”’ yee | 
taste for things which at first nauseate the palate’ f pyer, “in Neuen Thaten,” from “Die Gotter- | 
Thug, girla achieve an‘appetite for eating slate pencils, dimmerung.” 
men for the blackest and strongest of chewing tobacco, Mme. Mielke and Mr. Dippel. | 

j 


tipplers forthe vilest of whiskey and gin. ‘Taste has} “Sjeefreid’s Passage to Braénnhii de's Rock, 
even bten yh ge down tothe point of eating dirt Morning Dawn and Rhine Journey, irom 
and enjoying it. It is tfue that tliese are abnormal de- “Siegiried” and “Die Gbtterdammerung.’?/'| 
velopments of appetite, but they show to what extent Srranged by Hans Richter. vun | 
the pa'ate may be tratned in do Unbedithful direction. | Funeral march, from “Die Gotterdiim ’ 
The Grebks; alter all; appear to have reachéd the high: merung.”’ % ¥ A 
est art inthe simplictty that characterided the art of | Closing scene, “Die Gétterdimmerung. 
their best peridd; atd whétevér we flad the greatest Briinnhilde, Mmé, Mielke. 
Apt y) eh " pee i eae ed yr ata “ In this programme is revealed Wag-\! 
deep and solidly inthis simplicity. Ther mor “ : ita) : 
war art in Mozart's minder Symphony than can te | ner’s dey elopment as a dramatie writer. 
‘found inthe whole series of ot ay Spe ee —— | The span which measures the distance 
The much-lauded polyphony of Wagner is mud com- | a 6'Mha My} hman”?’ and 
ared with the clear and Iimpid polyphony that may be between rhe Hy ing eyes vai fell 
ound In the working outin any first movement of a, the “Gotterdammerung™’ 18 the are 
Ane Haydn symphony. ft may be sald that Wagner} triumph of & conquering force in art. To 
could not or afd not kate to write such polyphony a8! ¢he student hearing this programme is 
'Haydn wrct?, but his work {in this kitid is none the /@ 6 ‘the equivalent ot a course of 
potent as a comparasion between a true artist whe says gons, so truthfully does. it record the 
what he has to fay ina convincing minner and a sen stages of progress of Wagner’s system, ° 
sationalist artist who shouts, blusters and buliies,'and i ihe “Dutchman” is the admitted turn-_ 
mistakes noise for argument. The music piayed at C ; | 


this concert afforded evident delight tothe audience ‘ing point with Praga B70 the ne 
that heard !t. hat the taste evinced was healthy we ,oj the italian mode upon ich 
d#ubti it suggested the acquirement of the slate-pencil, Rienzi’ . was modelled. Lohegrin 
‘the stfong tobiicdo or the throat-burning whiskey appc- | ‘marks the efid of his second period in 
tite Tlie work of tlie ofchestfa was fine, and merited which under the guise of accepted opera 
all the applause that was bestowed upon it, and Mr.| ton the trend of the man towards a 
Nikisch was here seen in a phase of his art with which | worthier union of music and the drama 
he seems to sympath'se thoroughly, mor ¢ horougnhly,; . parent ‘Nie Meistersinger,”’ a 
tent Bi tg 4 wat obitzed deme forward ) come y shows Wagner freed from con- 
seatn ase Nenin t) bow lls, acknowledgements. Mme. , ventionalities, at the dawn of the <p 
Mielke sang with splendid fire and freedom, her power- | gjorious period of which the dramas 0 
ful voice rising ‘easily above the din of the orchestra} the “Nibelungen” are the loftiest re- 
that accompanied it. As an artist she 1s immensely | Qi i¢. 

superior to the German singers who have preccded her Mr. Nikisch’s selections from these 


concerta, for her voice fs pure, well on 
en, Toeatal 20d tbeautilul in ite emooth eonority. | typical works made a truly noble p 


"f ercormance of which 

h vigor and precision, but wefancy gramme, 11 the p 
ee ce eles and method are better adapted tothe the orchestra touched the A poke 
operatic than tothe concert stage. There was avast of emotional expressi V@neS8s. e finish, 
aidience, andthe Wagner cult in Boston was in the: force and virility of the: Af na be- 
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Sew, 


felt before, and the 
“Gotverdimmerung, ” 

Ike proved herself a 

ft nothing to be desired. 
is literally, for it is almost: 
tage. the scene so that a 

ss wilkremain with the 
spectator. ‘lo point out the achievements 
the orchestra at their concert would 
demand columns; a spell was upon it and 


cloging scene 


‘¢he result was magnificent. Wwe ig 


le instance of perfect work, that ol 
ina brass wind in the serene prelude to 
‘the third act of ‘Die Meistersinger. 

Both of the soloists were new in bos- 
ton, and both will be welcomed again. 
The appearance of an artist of such parts 
as Mme. Mielke is an event, particularly 
at this time, when it is asserted in some 
quarters that good Wagner artists are 
‘not exponents of a pure school of sing- 
‘ing. Mme. Mielke, even more than— 
‘Mme. Lehmann, overthrows this false 
assumption; she is an almost faultless 
vocalist, and a very fine dramatic singer. | 
The voice itself is not quite as fine as» 
Lehmann’s, but it is in its prime now, a | 
noble, vibrant, splendid organ. It is a 
great pleasure to note the perfect repose | 
‘of Mme. Mielke’s manner while sing- | 

ing, and her normal facial move- | 

ments. In the duet the beauty 
of her phrasing’ the significance of 
the qualities of tone used, indicated how 
fine she must be in the theatre where 
alone isthe true Wagner to be heard. 

Mr. Dippel has not yet attained growt i, 
‘but there is great promise in him, his 
“Asrael,” amore lyric part that “siles- 

fried,” was an example of good singing 

praised in this column. He has u good 
' -yoice and a fervent style. The duet was 
admirably sung. Great ap lause wet | 
the singers at its close, even four recalls 
ree satistied the delizhted wacienoe, 

ere was an enormous audience ae 

‘unbounded enthusiasm. Mr. Nikisch, 

though weak from sickness, conducte 

‘with consummate skill. So fine a con- 

-eert is seldom heard. 

‘Phere remain but two concerts this 

season. Next Saturday the programme 

will be: Schumann, overture, ‘Geno- 
veva’’; Weber, aria from Freischuetz ; 

‘Bruckner, adagio and scherzo from 

the Symphony No. 7; songs with =~ 

‘piano; Schumann, Symphony ino 

minor. At the final concert, instead oO 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony as an- 

nounced, part one of Beethovens | ri 

delio” will be performed, with Mme. 
Mielke, Mr. Dippel, Mr. Fischer and 
others as soloists. The chorus will be 

-ehosen from the Boston Singers meenesy : 

'Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony wiil proba- 


bly be performed. 
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ing—Mielke and D.ppel the Soloists. tively through the Rhino journey to the 


Wagner is still’a name to conjure with 


in Boston, and because of the many lec- } 


tures, essays and reviews devoted to the 


subject, is becoming more tham a mere 
| fashion, being in some degree intelli- 


gently understood and appreciated. A 
‘Wagner night’? in the symphony course 
was sufiicient to fill Music Hall to over. 
flowing, and very few, even of the many 
who were obliged to stand, left the hall 
before the last note of the long 


programme was reached. ‘The overture 


te the “lying Dutchman’’ began the 
concert; the fact that Wagner renounced 
this everture as not representing his 
theories does not make it the less brilliant 
orinspiring. Itis the perfection of sea 
music, andits gloom and foreboding cen- 
trast well with the freedom and cheeriness 
of its sailor themes. It received a bril- 
liant reading and was applauded most 
heartily. Now follewed Mr. Dippel with 
‘‘Lohengrin’s Legend,’’ giver in splendid 
style, altheugh the violins were some- 
what insecure intke extremely high pas- 
sages which Wagner has used to pertray 
celestial effects. 

Such a concert as that of Saturday may 
mot present the composer as_ effectively as 
could be done on the operatic stage, but 
certainly it gives the best possible idea of 
his versatility. The graphic sea picture 
followed by an equally expressive por- 
trayal of celestial ecstacy, and this in turn 
sueceeded by the roughness and hearty 


Siegfried Funeral March, and culminated in 
finale jof the trilogy. The arrangement a 
Richter of the chief events in the Jast act of 
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|The Sympheny Concert—A Wagner Even- - cially well arraaged, for it led platens 
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dammerung” has been heard here before; it 
tells a wonderful story in a wonderful manner, 


tuality and emotion, ‘There are those who be- 
lieve that the  Jeit-motif as used by 


andits interweaving of figures, each having 
some specialimport, some meaning of its own, © 
makes ita great example of ‘combinea intellec- 


Wagner will pass out of modern - 


music, yet such a tale as that above mentioned, 
told by orchestra alone, would be impossible 
Without it, and the life history narrated by the 
Same instrumental] forces in Siegtried’s Funeral 
March may forever stand as a rason d’etre tor 


| this part of Wagner’s theories. There is, how- 
_ ever, a danger that those who study Wagner’s 
. works superficially may imagine the enaploy- 


ment of the guiding figures to be the chief teat- 
ure of his ggytheories of 
construction, and imdeed too many 


.the recent lecturers have elevated the 


definition of these into disproportionate prom- 
inence. It may not be ainiss,in view of the 


forticeming performance of ‘Parsifal,” towarn | 


the over zealous ones that, while a thorough 
recognition of the figures is desirable, they must. 
not be sought for at the expense of the ethical 
significance of the work, and must not be feol- 
lowed guide book in hand, as a Cook’s tourist 
might pass through a foreign land, losing all the 
beauty of scenery in the acquisition of catalogic 
information. 

The Siegfried funeral march is the most 


notable example of the definiteness of these | 
| figures, and here they come legitimately into 


' 
I 
' 


the foreground, while in the great finale which 
succeeds they fulfil but the functions of the old 
Greek chorus as employed by Aeschylus, or 
Sophocles. No funeral march ean exceed this 


- one in graphic power. The one in the Heroic 


humor, the pomp and circumstance oF 


medizval times as depicted iu the prelude 
to the third act of the “Master- 
singers,’ and as culmimation to these | 
differing moods the funeral march 
from “Die Gdtterdammerung” and 
the heroic final to that work, these 
prove a mind as many sided, as all-embrac- 


| ing as that of a Shakespeare, and rosingle 


opera by Wagner could impress this so 


| forcibly upon the auditor. The ‘‘Master- 


singvr’’ prelude was broadly and heartily 
played, and the swing of that wonderful 
seven-barred period whieh forms the dance 
of the apprentices was as full of animal 
spirits as a medixval merry-making ought 


‘tobe. The next number of the rich list 
| was the duet picturing the hero Siegfried 
starting upon the journey which led to his 


death. The music here 1s too intense 
for concert accessories, and a Siegfried 
in a dress coatand white tie parting from | 
a Bruanhildein a long trained evening 


the singing was powerful and earnest, and | 
if Mme. Mielke was more explosive and . 
less sustained than a Lilli Lehmann 
would have been, the power of the deep : 
notes of her register was remarkable, and 
the broad erding was grandly enough . 
given to win for both the artists (Mr. Dip- 


symphony has been called ‘‘a funeral procession 
in purpie’ and it has pathos and dignity, the 
one for piano (the best of its class) 
by Chopin has gloom enough and a 
no>le contrast in that trio which seems 
like a song at the grave, but this march has 
these qualities with its stery suneradded, and is 
therefore still more powerful. While all the 


concert deserved praise for its careful execu- 
tion and Its musicianly readings, a slight excep- 
tion may be made as tothis selection, which 
was too blatant and bombasticin many parts, 
It gave braggadocio in place of heroism. Special 
meution may be made here, however, of the eX-— 
cellent work of the bass tuba as well as of the 
trumpets. The end, too, with its melancholy 
relerence to Siegfried’s horn call, was finely. 
plaved by all. Ha 
The concert ended with that great monologue 
of Brunnhilde, the most impressive of operatic 
finales, and splendidly sung too by Mme, Mielke, 
who was recalled at its close by an audience 
which lingered to pay this deserved compliment 
spite of the lateness of the hour. Here, too, 
the orchestra did excellent work and the wealth 
of significant figures never seemed blurred oF 
incomprehensible, but rather a natural out 
pouring of memories quite in place at such 
a supreme moment. After such a finale 
there 1s no fear of our eomposers returning 


Jine and explode a series of exclamations o 
*““O Cielo!” “Oh Dio!” “Qual Orrore!’’ and othe 
shocked expressions searcely in consonance 
with the vacuity of their looks and the rigidity 
ot their postures, while the curtain falls. 


to the old plan of having the chorus stand in f 
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; +s diviertse. Band at the Boston 
Ae To . aht—Harry Jordan’s Benefit-- 
Re emcee y of All Kinds in Abundant 


Das evening’s Symphony concert pro- | 
“@ramme was confined exclusively to selec- | 
fans from Wagner’s compositions, the solo- 
‘Ysts being Mme. Antonla Mielke. soprano, 
“jnd Mr. Andreas Dippel, tenor, both from . 
the last season’s New York. Metropolitan 

ere, House Company. 
‘The numbers chosen for the evening were 


. “The Flying Dutchman.” 
*s Legend, from “Lohengrin.” 
: Mr. Dippel. 
to act 3, dance of apprentices, proces- 
sion of master-singers and homage to Hans Sachs, 
i om Meistersinger.” 
. “In Thaten,” trom “Die Goetterdaemmer- 
eae ae ung. 
& “Mme. Mielke and Mr. Dip 
secre Passage to and Mr. fate] Rock, M orn- 
ing a and Rhine Journey,” from “ssieg fried’ 
e and:"*Die‘Goetterdaemmerung.”’ 
3 Be | a rrenaed by Hans Richter. 
N march, from ‘‘I ye Goetterdaemmerung.”’ 
y scene, “Die Goetterdaemmerung.”’ 
. Bruennnilde, Mme. Mielke. 


The orchestra was increased in its mem- 
- ershit ‘to meet all the demands of these se- 
itt stions /s aac Mr. Nikisch had evidently ziven 
a thorough preparation, de- 
p mpoara demands it mide upon his recently 
rea health aud strength, Tne results 
a ined were such as to warrant all the ef- 
orte ‘made in their attainment, and the selec- 
s hela the undivided attention of the au- 
4 a! lence, AJargely by reason of the masterly in- 
ps etation given them. 
mt ne “Dutchman” overture was grandly 
lay 8c and its heauties have never been more 
‘Wefiectively brought out than on this occasion, 
Be v1 d contrasts of the composition being 
a: ad lously heightened and made intensely 
“S ater ae 1g by the reading giver them. 
eeu he. “Legend” from “Lohengrin” was de- 
-}@laimed with admirable taste by Mr. Dippel, 
f ‘wh ved to be a tenor singer well suitea 
‘igi } demands of the Wagnerian roles, and 
g use this artist showea himself a masier 
came a: methods which find favor with 
vers of bite German schol -adheg an ea 
en ing Stage presence, and guine 
{ d favor of his audience by his 
ad fiver’ of 1 e selection. 
iv Fh Bhs duet from “Die Goetterdaem- 
g’’ Mme. Mielke and Mr. Dippel sus- 
ad their ewhat unequal contest 
bat the mass of 
a sstt yap and tne triumph they won 
; mite id a ae auded by the audience 
@ un telligible characteristics o 
6 whe ‘stripped of its stage sur- 
| ae Mielke proved to be a 
33 of the best abilities, and her 


Wagnerian singer was again — 


=o the closing number of the 
Oy in which the music of the 
: role was sung with stirring 


_most demonstrative in 
nee of the other 
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The concert of Saturday evening, catching | 


the fever of the week, was qaite exceptional. 
Wagner engrossed the whole programme. This 
in advance of Mr. Lang’s ‘‘private performance” 
of allthe music of ‘Parsifal” with no Graal’ 
Burg, nor Dome, nor reverend warder knights 


nor magic gardens, flower girls, sacred spear 


caught in the air by the “‘pure fool” of destiny, 
no wooded mountain scenery, nor gorgeous 
costumes; but only chorus, orchestra and solo 
singers or declaimers, with a swarm of eager 
Wagner lecturers in advance. Here is the pro 
gramme made up and conducted con amore by 


| Mr. Nikisch, novel in comparison with the 


usual Wagner concert programmes: 


Overture to “The Flying Dutchman.” 
Lohengrin’s Legend, from ‘‘Lohengrin.” 
From “Die Meistersinger ”: Introduction to Act iil.: 


Dance of Apprentices; Procession of Master Singers; | 


Homage to Hans Sachs. 
een cy n Neuen Thaten,” from ‘“‘Die Gdtterdimmer- 
Siegfried’s Passave to Briinnhilde’s Rock, Morning 
Dawn and Rhine Journey, from “Siegfried,” and 
Die Géotterdinmerune.” (Arranged by Hans 
Richter.) 
Funeral March, from “Die Gétterdimmerung.” 
Closing Scene, from “Die Gotterdaimmernung.” 
Briinnhilde—Mme. Antonia Mielke. 


Lohe 
Steetrieds ‘{ Mr. Andreas Dippel. 


There was a great audience, great expecta- 
tion; the orchestra was-in its best estate: the 
excellent conductor loved the music, and was 
prepared to throw his whole soul into it and 


. intolevery instrument. It was a most careful, 


true, superb performance, seemingly spon- 


: taneous. The “Dutchman” overture, with the 
| mysterious hollow-sounding fifths in its sea- 


trumpet, was as wild and weird, as brilliant 


| and exciting, as we ever heard it. Mr, Dippel 
| has a good manly tenor, and a manly bearing; 
'he seems very young. He delivered Lohen- 


grin’s recital about the Knights of the Holy 
Grail at Monsalvat, his father Percival (or 
Parsifal), etc., in a composed and dignified 
manner, in keeping with the music, which 
is one of the few Wagner passages in 
which we find the sovereign virtue of 
repose, an element, a quality, which lies 
near the soul and centre of true art in all kinds. 
(Thus ‘‘Macbeth,” while tragical and stormy, 
has repose; Beethoven, so full of fire and 
strength and struggle, always leaves a sense of 
peace and reconciliation in the mind). 


The next selection, from the “Meistersinger,”’ 
wasahappy one. The introduction was very | 
' slow and serious and quiet and somewhat mo- | 
- notonous, as if it needed the picturesque proces- | 


sion before the eye to keep the impression vivid 


for such length of time. When the boys | 
| (apprentices) rushin with fun and frolic, dan- 


cing to the saucy, piquant staccato of clarinet, 
etc., the effect is very pretty, very life- 
some. We welcome our good wise friend 


Hans Sachs, in the homage paid to | 
-him, but here again the strain grows | 


wearisome. This number was all admirably 
played. And throughout this and all the rest 
there was an eloquence in the spontaneous 
gesture of Arthur Nikisch, which enhanced the 


| value of his beat. 


AVE | sph hee 
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wp |] rock in Goatth of “new adventures,” has poetry’ 
‘|| and passion in it; but it does seem as if Wagner 


were on principle (if not through wilfulness) 
afraid of melody in it, for nothing could be dryer, 
colder and: more artificial than the—strains 
we cannot call them—phrases, ‘“‘endless melody” 
perhaps, which each one sings, or rather 
say delivers. They were well delivered, fo: 


' Mine. Mielke also has a noble voice and knows 
well how to use it, besides a noble figure, a fine 
' bearing, and calm self-possession. The orches- 
_ tral environment is rich, with far more melody 


woven into it than wo get in the voice parts, 


\ But here again we meet our old disturbing 
enemy in the Wagnerian instrumentation, that | 

restless, feverish, uneasy, swarming, squirming 
_and bewildering movement—what some call | 
| Wagner’s “polvphony,’-—which robs the nerves | 


} 


and feelings of all repose such as one nee 
expects in art, in all that is ideal, 

The excerpts arranged by Richter from “Sieg... 
fried” and the “Gotterd’mmerung”’ made UD | 
the richest number of the programme. There 
was in it more of contrast, more of depth, 
appealing to deep feelings, more that held the 
general sympathy, more of mingled beauties 


both of. melodic phrase. of harmony and of 


tone-color, impassioned accent, wealth of 
reminiscence and anticipation, than perhaps in 
any other piece. And it was a triumph of 
orchestral virtuosity. People were carried 
away by it; there was pathos in the half con- 
scious murmuring applause. Yet suffera here- 
tic and sceptic to putin one more negation, to” 
confess one more drawback which he does — 
not find it easy to get over. So many 
Leitmotiven lift their heads so often | 
in the seething instrumental whirlpool, that it © 
would really be fun to shoot some of them as 
they pop up; for, musically, what are they but 
interlopers? In the marvellous execution of 
these pieces, Mr. Nikisch seemed to transfuse 
his own feeling and conception into every mem- 


ber of the orchestra, giving a signal instance of 


the process of “thought transference,” which is 
so much talked about. Goon, play everything 
so well, and almost thou persuadest us to be: a 
Wagnerite! 

We have never found the “Funeral March” of 
Siegfried (which is really no march at all= 
it hardly moves) so superlatively great above : 
all strains of funeral music, as it is the fashion 
of the day to call this imposing piece of Wag- 
ner. It is solemn and profound, more through 
the agglomeration of deep and sombre instru> 
ments, than through the intrinsically imagina- 
tive quality and novelty of its musical ideas. It 
does suggest a people weighed to earth bya 
great grief. It is intensely mournful; but does — 
it compare in musical originality, in beauty and 
sublimity of thought, in depth of feeling, jn. 
wealth of imagination, or in the sense of edifi-— 
cation and uplifting after you have heard it, | 
with Beethoven’s Marcia Munebre inthe Heroic | 
Symphony? Yet we willingly confess that we | 
never had before heard it when it sounded auite 
so impressive as it did this time. 


The closing scene from the “Ring of the iber 


june” tetralogy was mainly solo for } me, | 


Mielke. It was the scene in which Mme. Lili 
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of the orchestra; she had the art of producing: 
‘and sustaining her great* tones in their full 


ly, after she sinks into. a seat—exhausted, we 


his instrumentation, 
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+ ghe was a sympathetic and poetic artist; 


: he had the form and action, the inspiration 
‘and expressive, beauty of a queen of lyric 


drama. Mme. Mielke is not her equal; yet she 
gave a nobly impassioned and pathetic declam- | 
ation of Briinnhilde’s swan song. Unfortunate- 


may well imagine, after such an effort—the or- 


chestra keeps on to a length which must to 
‘many have seemed rather tiresome. 


A word more on the Wagner orchestration 


‘generally. We hope we do not harp too much 


upon a feeling which it gives us and which the 
best performance does not overcome. We 
have felt constrained to call his harmony, 
overfull and _ bloated, 
swollen out of beautiful and healthy sym- 
metry and shape. Look at a youthful 
face in the temperate estate of innocence and 
health. See the same after years of excessive 
indulgence, the veins too full of blood, the | 
vesicles crowded with bad humors, the features | 
sunken and distorted. Mark the contrast of | 


the two. 


family), and all this superfluity aggravated by 


the struggling, squirming, restless knots of lit- | 


tle phrases and melodic figures, may astonish, 
but does it yield increase of beauty? Would 
‘4 not be truer if it were simpler 
and less crowded? Has it the lifesome and up- 
lifting virtue that inspires you in a symphony 
of Beethoven? Think of the first sound in his 
cheerful No. 8! You may tell us that we are 
behind the age. It may bo, and so be it! This 
modern tendency in music is perhaps part and 
arcel of the whole fast tendency of our time. 
erhaps it is a corresponding manifestation of 
what appears in the craze of ‘rapid transit,” 
the impatient meddling with electricity, the 
building skyward where ground areais limited, 
and a thousand more ambitious schemes (espe- 
cially among political adventurers) to “hurry 
God!” Yet we cannot help pelieving that the 
soul of man enjoys a sweeter consciousness in 
leading a more simple, quiet, temperate, ab- 
stemious, intellectual, self-respecting, mutually 
helpful life. 
| Next Saturday’s concert invites us to a hear- 
ing of Schumann’s beautiful ‘‘Genoveva”’ over- 
ture; Weber’s “Hreyschiitz” scena: ‘Wie nahte 
mir der Schlummer,” to be sung by Miss Marie 
Jahn; the Adagio and Scherzo from Bruckner’s 
seventh symphony; songs with piano; and 
-Schumann’s D minor symphony. iJ. S. D. 
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The instrumentation of Beethoven, | 
of Mozart, Mendelssohn, all the greatest mas- | 
ters, is like that fresh, pure, lovely face; that | 
of Wagner,overcrowded in harmony,overloaded | 
with huge instruments (a contra-bass for every | 
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‘special treat to the admirers of Richard 


Wagner, for all the selections were from 
writings by that composer. It is not pro- 


|\pable that such a programme proved 


welcome to all in the audi- 
but the Wagner devotees were 
most demonstrative in expressing their de- 


\lightand the attendance was larger than 


for several weeks | past. Exceedingly cor- 
dial was the greeting Conductor Nikisch re- 
ceived when he appeared to direct the or- 
chestra. Aside from extreme paleness he 
showed no signs of his recent illness. 
“*The. way ioe Dutchman” overture was 
ven asthe first of seven numbers. The 
eautiful harmonic effects and striking 
tonal pictures of this superb work were 
magnificentiy set forth. Delightful, also 
was the orchestral performance of the 
m “Die Meistersinger.” c) 
hosen were from the third 
and consisted of 
t, dance of the ap- 
f the masters and 
gs, Thoroughly im- 
1 march from “Vie 
Goetterdammerung, 
isch. ‘‘Siegfried’s 
Rock, Morning Dawn and _ KR 
from “Siegfried” 
merung,” arranged b 
the fourth orchestral 

The two soloists, were . 

Mielke and Mr. Andreas Dippel. They are 
artists of recognized merit and have won 
high honors in New York productions of 
German opera. Mme. Mielke sang Bruen- 
nhilde’s solo in the closing scene of “Die 
Gotterdammerung,” with splendid power 
and admirable expression. She is 
a singer of uncommon resources 
and is particularl well equipped 
for interpreting music of the | exacting 
Wagner school. Mr. Dippel made a very 
favorable impression by his singing of the 
legend from “Lohengrin.” The selection 
itself was welcome as being in pleasing con- 
trast with the heavier music of the triology 
so prominent on the programme. . he duet 
“In Neuen Thaters,” from ‘Die Gootter: 
demmerung” called forth the most cordial 
plaudits of the evening. 

Miss Marie Jahn is announced as soloist 
at the next Symphony. concert. The pro- 
gramme will be as follows: Overture, 
“Genoveva.” Schumann; aria from Freis; 

| chuetz, “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,’ 
Weber: Adagio and Scherzo from, the sym- 
phony No. 7, Bruckner; songs with piano; 
symphony in D minor, Schumann. 
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made up of selections from operas of Wagner, 


and the selectiuns were as follows: 


Overture “The Flyin 
C0 Ge 9-9 29.2 62.2 OS % © Dut hma " 
Lohengrin’s Legend, from “ tohengein.” ‘ m: Mr. Dippel 


Introduction to Act Ill. Dance of A : 
‘ rentices, Pro- | 
cession of Master-singers, aud Bomaze to ‘Hans | 


Sachs from ‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 
Duet. “In Neuen Thaten,”’ fre “4 6 0 
3 diimerang s rom “Die Gotter- 
Siegtrieu’s Passage to Briinnhilde’s Rock, Morning 


Dawn, and Rhine Journey,” from “Siegfried” and | 


Die Gotterdammerung.’’ A | 
| .’ Arranged by Hans Richver. 
Anite March, trom ‘Die Gotterdimmerung.”’ 
osing Scene, **Die Gotterdammerung.”’.. Mrs. Mielke 


Many devout and sincere worshippers of 
Wagner protest against arrangements of 
music-drama”’ scenes for concert use. ‘They 
claim that the text and the niusic, the action 
and the scenery, the costumes, and even the 
habits of the Bayreuth ‘Theatre are so insep- 
arably bound together that oulyin the dull 


Bavarian town can the greatness of Wagner’s | 


works be fully or partially comprehended. 


How, they say, can one judge of the beauty of 
the “Feuerzauber”’ or the power of the 
Walkiirenritt,”’ if either of these numbers 


enters irrelevantly into a programme, and is 


sandwiched betwten, say, the “Lohengrin” 


99 


prelude and the march from ‘“‘Tannhauser: 


' Who can consider ftully the grandeur and 


~~ a 


} 
i 
i 


| 


beauty of his later works, 1f they are heard 
only in fragments in a concert-hall, with or- 
chestra upon the stage and in the glare of ar- 
titicial light? ‘They claim that many of these 
concert arrangements are in direct contlct 
with the wish of “the Master’ (as they are 
pleased to call him), and are a vrofanation of 
his lite work and of his memory. 

On the other hand, certain admirers of 
Wagner, men whoin propagandism of Wag- 


nerian tenets.indorse t 4 a’sor- | 44 
se the motto of Loyola’s o1 ‘Mielke has a better and 


der, insist that this gospel shall be preached 
in all parts of the world, and that even dis- 
jointed texts, stripped of sense by the loss of 
that which precedes and follows, may be of 
saving bealth to all nations. Some of them 
are shrewd enough to see that the cause may 
in this way win converts, who, hearing only 
excerpts gorgeous in instrumentation, will | 
judge the whole by the part and will 
cry aloud “Would that we could hear these 
music-dramas in their compieteness ;” for they 
do not know that the passages that so excite 
their nerves are only short and brilliant chap- 
ters of an otherwise sleep-inducinvg volume, 

After all, these questions interest chietly the | 
camp-followers of the army under Wagner; 
such men as the German writers of pamphlets 
in which symbolical meanings of unimportant 
measures aro discussed at length, and with a 
profundity that is ludicrous. The audience 
cares notfor such probiems. The habitual 
concert goer listens to the music and thinks | 
of itas music. lf heis pleased, he applauds; 
if ne is secretly bored, heis too well-bred to 
express his feelings, and he assumes an out- 
ward appearance of intelligent interest. 


... Mrs. Mielke and Mr. Dippel | 


1 it be profitable to enter into a discussion as to 

whether such music should be played at con- 

certs to which the word “symphony” is pre- 

fixed. The glowing colors, the orchestral 

\ crash and roar pleased the hearers. Their ap- 

} petites grew with each number more impert- 
ous in demand, asis the Casein dram-drink- 
ing. 

We are too near Wagner to judge of his real 
position in the world of music. No thought- 
tul man denies the great personality of Wae- 
ner. Whether a hundred years from now he 
will be known chietly as an influence and not 
ag the composer of thisor that music-drama 

is a question of little moment to the hearer of 
today, Who cares more for the gratification of | 
his tastes than for theories concerning opera- 
writing or for charts showing the growth 
of music. If he really prefers 
extracts from Wagner’s works to the G minor 
symphony of Mozart or the “Unfinished” of 
Schubert, andif he applauds with delirious 
delight the former and treats the latter with 
conventional respect, he will not change his 
opinions in consequence of arguments. A 


1 hundred may admire Hans Makart’s gaudy 


canvases and only one may hold Purvis de 
Chavannes in reverence. ‘These questions, | 
however, are not to be settled by comparative 
degrees of applause. ‘lime, the avenger, will 
pronounce the verdict, when future genera- 
tions will argue concerning the true or false 
genius of the most prominent musician of ; 
their time. and when Wagner may be ranked 
among the great musicians of the world—not 
the greatest, and not the only one. 

The orchestra was assisted by Mrs. Antonia 
Mielke, soprano, and Mr, Andreas! Dippel | 
tenor. Mr. Dippel deciaimed “Lohengrin’s | 
Legend” with stolidity and precision. Mrs. | 

freer voice and a | | 
keener sense of intonation than many of her | | 
German sisters who have been of late years | 
imported into this country. But the peculiar | 
theories of Wagner in regard to the relations | | 
that should exist between orchestra and sing- | 
ers, as worked out in the music declaimed by 
her, pre’ ut any extended criticism of her 
yoeal po. cys or imitations. 

The programme of the concert of April 18 wiil 
include Schumann’s “Genoveva” overture; 
the adagio and scherzo from Bruckner’s 
Seventh ber tt aly and Schumann’s sym- 
phony in D minor.. Miss Marie Jahn will sing 
the well known aria from “Der Freischiivz,” 
and songs with pianoforte accompaniment. 

PHILIP HALE, || 


Mrs. Nikisch Is the vaoa! soloist for the current tour 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This suggests 
memories of these concert; under the Mr. and Mrs, 
Henschel regime, aod felicitously illustrates the way in 
which nietory repeats lisellf. 


Did nct our gentle brother, who does (he musical 
criticising for the Beacon, make a mistake when, ta his 
review of the Symphony season, he savs, “when engag- 
ed for other concerts, the men have infrequently done 
less well than many a ohance body of players casually 
gathered for an odd evening or twor’® Didhe not mean 
to sav “frequently” instead of “infrequently,” ands 
there not some confusion of terms in ‘tan odd evening 
oriwo"? And should not the numeral adjective “two” 

ualify a plural instead of a singular noun? Orisa the 
intelligent compos'tor to ba credited with typographical 
errora in this “lubrication” ofthe critic’s original “lacu. 
bration”? | 





| A WEEK'S CONCERIS. 


Cinwure 
THE IMPORTANT MUSICAL EVENTS 
| OF THE WEEK. | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT LAST NIGHT— 
“POOR JONATHAN” AT THE TREMONT— 
| ‘(HE MOLE AND OTHER CONCERTS. 


The first of the several great programmes, 
which, it was generally understood some time ago 
would cause the season of the Boston Symphony 
concerts to end in a blaze of glory, was presented 

at the twenty-second rehearsal and concert. It 
was a Wagner programme, and its announcement 
recalling the magnificent success which attended 
the Wagner matinee early in the season, was suf-— 
- ficent to crowd Music Hall. Only one of the num- 
bers of that concert was repeated: the arrange- 
ment that Hans Richter made, in accordance with 
Wagner’s own suggestions, of certain instrumen- 
tal portions of “Siegfried” and ‘*Gotterdaem- 
merung.”’ The other numbers were the overture 
to “The Flying Dutchman;” ‘“Lohengrin’s Le- 
gend;” another concert arrangement from ‘Die 
Meistersinger ;” the ‘‘Funeral Marca,” the duet, 
“fn neuen Thaten,” and the closing scene from 


‘‘Die Gotterdaemmerung.” | 

It is doubtful if as fine a performance of the 
overture was ever’ heard in this city. 
One could begin and pile adjective on 


adjective, inthe attempt to characterize adequately 

Mr. Nikisch’s conception of that masterpiece ; but 

it must suffice to say that both conception and 

performance were great. The introduction to the 
third act, the ‘*Dance of Apprentices,” ‘‘Pro- 
cession of Mastersingers” and 

Sachs,” made a delightful concert-piece. The 

introduction was beautifully played, all its 

“serenity, and its nobility of sentiment being fully 
brought out. The effect of the piquant, fascinating 
dance was lessened to some degree by the un- 

finished staccato laying of the strings and wood- 

| wind, and the inelasticity of the tempo. The con- 
clusion of the number also seemed excessively 

‘ slow, although the balance was well maintained to 
the end. 

* But in the Richter arrangement and the funeral 
march, the genius of . Nikisch shone re- 
splendent. His many exquisite nuances, his 
thrilling climaxes, his instinctive appreciation of 
Wagner’s subtle and glowing color effects, his 
absolute control of the orchestra through the 
maze of difficulties, all were but an added proof 

that be is one of the greatest conductors of the day. 

This Richter arrangement impresses itself more 
and more on one as_being the greatest symphonic 

oem extant. Beside it all others seem pigmy- 
like by comparison. And the Funeral March! 
‘its grandeur, its pathos are indescribable. 

Mr. Andreas Dippel, late of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, has a tenor voice of 
good, though not especially sympathetic quality. 
His delivery of the “legend” was not wholly effec- 
tive, either in style or volume of tone. He did not 
seem to be able to hold his own against the heavy 
accompaniment, w bich in reality was heavier than 
it needed to,have been; and altogether his sing- 


‘‘Homage to Hans } 


ing was disappointing, although evidence was not 


lacking that he is an artist of ability. In the duet 
from **Die Gotterdaemmerung” he was joined by 
Mme. Antonia Mielke, also from New York. Here 
again both singers were so frequently over- 


weighted by the orchestra that it is impossible to_ 
make a just estimate of their rendering of that un- | 


arproneners love scene. 
n 
Mielke was ard to better 
cepting its lower notes, which 
course. That she isasinger of feeling and dis- 
crimination, was made clearly manifest in_ her 
artistic, if not powerful rendering of Brunbilde’s 
“funeral” song. The singers that can make 
themselves heard without shouting in 
the midst of such accompaniments, are yery few 
indeed. But, asis well known, Wagner intended 
that the players shoyld be placed partly beneath 
the theatre stage; and only those who haye at- 
tended the performances at Ba reuth can fully 
realize the mellow, yet exceedin 
that his orchestration produces under those condi- 
tions. It must, then, be considered an injustice 
both to composer and singer to condemn either on 
the basis of a concert-room performance; fortun- 
ate indeed isthe sqloist who can make a pro- 
nounced success in such a mannef. 
The work of the orchestra was uneyen 1D 
uality; and several instances of rough playing In- 
dicated inadequate preparation. Mr. ikisch’s 


iliness and the addition of four extra horns, two. 
lhe | 


trumpets, bass clarinet, English horn, ane 
struments of percussion, naturally had much to 
do with this state of affairs; still, there is no 


tne on scene of the Trilogy, Mme. | 

1€ advantage. 
Her voice isa soprano, strong and musical, ex- | 
seemed rather | 


ly rich effects | 


) 


doubt that both conductor and men are over- fj 


worked. In spite of everything, however, the 


concert Was a memorable one. 


as did Mr. Nikisch, enough cannot be said, - 


; 
’ 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


If potential and vehement 


volumes of 
sound upon the stage and excitedly resounding» 
applause from the audience seats mean grati- | 
fication and success, then last Saturday night’s 
Wagner concert must have been near the 
acme of both. Except at the amazingly vocif- | 
erous evenings of the Marine Band, we do- 
not remember to have been deluged in Music 
Hall by such oceans of sound, and such eager | 
and energetic responses have rarely been | 
given there to anything but the most noisy of 
“nopular” performances. There is no fault to 
find with this ; if the majority of Symphony- 
concert patrons like clash, bang, rattle, roar, 
shriek and turmoil, well and good; it has long 
been patent that they most approve the worst 
singing of the season, and so their exuber- 
| ant applause may go for what it is worth as an 
indication of their own taste or the merit of a 
selection or a programme. Yet the pro- 
gramme for this concert had exceptional qual- 
ities, and should have presented Wagner, from 
whose works only its numbers were taken, In 
the most favorable light. The picturesque 
and imaginative overture to “The Fiying 
| Dutchman,” the sombre and impressive funer- 
| al march from the “Gétterdimmerung,” and 
skilful arrangements of scenes from the 
“Meistersinger,” “Siegfried” and the “Go:ter 


Of the conductor } 
who can rise to such heights of musical expression § 


dimmerung’—the disposition of the last two 
being Richter’s superbly artful one— are as 
good as any pages of the great man’s writing 
for illustrating his peculiar system >f masical- 
mosaic and his manner of gradually upbuild- 
ing his climaxes by the slow addition to each 
other of the orchestral elements one by one. 
The voice of singers was admitted in Lo- 
hengrin’s account of himself, and in the love 
duet and final scene from the “Gétterdam- 
-merung.” These things were all put through, | 
as one might say, with tremendous and unre- 
‘laxing energy; melodrama was rampant, and 
orch stra and singers were driven at time 
into very ranting. Wagner was extravagant, 
unreasonable and often impossible; but he | 
knew the spirit of poetry and believed in it. - 
If he could have come back from his grave, 


periods as was humanly possible, and could 
often be seen making heroically desperate 
efforts when the orchestra forbade her to be 
heard. Tonight Schumann will begin the 
programme with his “Genoveva” overture and 
end it with his D minor symphony; the adagio 
and scherzo. from Bruckner’s seventh sym- | 
phony will fill the middle place, and there will | 
be two vocal numbers by Miss Marie Jahn, 
one of the principal sopranos of the late Met- | 
ropolitan season. 


Music., . 
Toe Vat 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
The twenty-second Symphony concert was 


he would surely have had severe words to say more like a “grand operatic festival” than a 


to the conductor who—like most directors of | staid performance of music selected and played 
his music—made him appear as little else than for the education and instruction of the inhabi- 


theatrical and turgid. The quaintness, 


the | tants 


of Boston and the adjoining towns. The 


humor, the light swaying figures, the bits of mumbers of the program were taken at random 


real melody, the insinuated memories of long 
past motives, the long and almost insensible 
accumulation of force, the emphasis which 
shou'd be splendid and not clamorous, the 
delicate suggestions of the musical atmos- 


intelligent student of Wagner recognizes and 
desires, were only too often lost in a storm of 
sound, evolved and hurried onward by the | 
heated energy of the conductor, and which 
was now dominated by shrill, sharp violins, 
now by piercing flutes, now by blatant tubas | 


‘Opera Company. 
firm voice, and he sang the legend with pains- 
taking accuracy, dividing the notes from each 
‘other as well as the German syllables. 


rom the operas and ‘‘music dramas” of Richard 


Wagner, and the orchestra, led by Mr. Nickisch, 
was assisted by Mrs. Antonia Mielke, soprano, 
and Mr. Andreas Dippel, tenor. 
opened with the overture to ‘*The Flying Dutch- 
, j ; man,” an opera disowned by Wagner in his later 
phere which environs his people, inspires years, 
their fancies and colors their deeds to sight— ilar to the operas 
these and other essentials which the true and |came ‘‘Lohengrin’s Legend” 
era 
It was sung or rather declaimed by Mr, An-— 
dreas Dippel, a tenor of the late Metropolitan 


The concert | 


as unworthy of his genius and as too sim- 
of melody-inventors. Then | 

from another oOp- 
disowned by the Wagner of the Triology. | 


Mr. Dippel has a strong, clear, 


So far 


or snorting bassoons, and now by the immiti- ag expression or emotion is concerned, the legend 


gable cannorading of that dreadful drummer. | 


tolerable, this kind of thing, nor was it 

| ner as he ought to be; and 

| wagered that if a stranger to the composer 
had entered the hall at any one of a dozen 

| periods in the evening, and had been asked 

|. what he was hearing, he would have replied 

'*An attempt to imitate pandemonium.’ 


episodes, it 1s true, yet the general effect of 
the evening was wearisome and calculated to 
depress rather than to exalt the master by 
making him appear narrow, mechanl- 
cal and a plagiarist of himself in 
his use of the orchestra and unvocal 
in his dealing with the human _ throat. 
Mr. Dippel, who has a nice, clear voice, de- 


we would have. prentices,”’ the 
‘Homage to Hans Sachs”—all from 
‘ tersinger’’—followed. 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
were heard—that is, partly heard—in the duet 
’1«~In neuen Thaten,” from ‘Die pr ae 
| ‘ns rs. Mielke has an agreeable voice 
There were some moderate and delightful atmo Se 5 ‘ 
tonation and in 
marked contrast to many of her sisters 
been heard in this country in German opera. 
at times she screamed, it was 
forced to it by the orchestra. 
pleasure 
voice and not for an orchestral instrument. 
pot-pourri 
tions from 


r.| might have been delivered by means of a speak- 
It was nct commendable, nor always was it ing-trumpet. 


A pot-pourri, made up of the in- 


Wag- troduction to the third act, the ‘‘Dance of Ap-| 


‘‘Procession of Mastersingers and 
‘Die Meis- 
Mrs. Mielke,fof the late 
and Mr. Dippel 


and in the sureness of her in- 
the use of her voice she isa 
who rave 
If 
because she was | 
It would be a. 
in music written for the , 
The. 

that followed was made up of selec- | 
‘“Siegfried”’ and ‘‘Die Goetterdaem- 


to hear her 


claimed Lohengrin’s romantic story stolidly: merung,” and it included ‘‘Siegfried’s Passage 


-and solidly, and Mrs. Mielke shouted and 
screamed as well as she could against the 
overwhelming tone of the enlarged orchestra 
which Mr. Nikisch—who when at the piano 
shows such an exquisite sense of accom pani- 
ment—apparently took no pains to repress or 
adapt. The extracts from the “G6 terdam- 
merung” are empty and tiresome as concert 
pieces, and there is scarcely an iota of musical 
vocality in them, although there are shouting 
and jouncing over rough corduroys of ungain- 

ly phrases ad injinitum. Mrs. Mielke, who 


| kept as near to the key and the form of the | 


thusiasm. Such music is sympathetic 
it appeals to his imagination ; 


dramatic 
And in the direction of these works of the ultra- 


| has a pure, full voice, and is generous with it, jnodern school he appears as 


to Bruennhilde’s Rock,” ‘‘Morning Dawn,” and 
“Rhine Journey.” 
“Die Goetterdaemmerung”’ came next, and the 
final number was the 
Goetterdaemmerung,”’ 
Mrs. Mielke added to the instruments of the or- 


chestra. 


The funeral march from | 


closing scene of ‘‘Die— 
with the soprano voice of 


a -” 2 * t 
Mr. Nikisch directed with skill and with en- 
to him ; 
it calls upon his 
instincts and his theatrical education. 


a leader of the first 
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order. Perhaps the funeral march was taken at 
a slower pace than is customary in German opera 
houses and concert halls; but this is a matter of 
trifling importance. The orchestra played with 
such spirit, with such a swing, that it is not sur- 
prising that the audience was excited and that 


the applause was most hearty. | B OSs ton Music H i l [. 


It would be, perhaps, impertinent to inquire , 
into the reasons for this applause or tu discuss | 
the nature of the music itself, or to raise the 
question whether such programs should have a | | ‘ 
place in a series of symphony concerts. For the | SRASON 1890-91. 
Symphony Orchestra is supported by the people | 
that buy subscription tickets, and the director | 
should not be blamed if he consults the wishes of | | \ \ a tt, 
his hearers, If they prefer oxtracts from Wag- | RC) STO N SY VM p H (YN Y () RC H EBS | R A ; 
ner’s music-dramas to music that is perhaps | X se | 
more suited to symphony concerts; if they de- 
light in these excerpts, although many of them | 
are devoid of sense when taken from their prop- | MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor, 
er place (that is, if the theories of Wagner are of | | 
any weight), why should the director quarrel 
with their taste ? 
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XXIII. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18TH, AT 


PROGRAMME. 
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SCHUMANN. OVERTURE, “Genoveva.”’ 


ea Pree 


WEBER. ARTA From FREISCHUETZ, “Wie nahte mir 
Schlummer.’”’ 


BACH. PRAELUDIUM, ADAGIO AND GAVOTTE. 
(Arranged for String Orchestra by Bachrich.) 
SONGS witi PIANO. 

a) RUBINSTEIN. ES BLINKT DER THAU. 

b) WAGNER. WIEGENLIED. 

c) LASSEN. Vo@Q@LEIN WOHIN SO SCHNELL. 
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SCHUMANN. SYMPHONY No. 4, in D minor, op. 120. 


Introduction; (Adagio non troppo).—Allegro.— 
Romance; (Adagio non troppo).—Scherzo.— 
Finale; (Allegro. ) 


SOLOIST: 


MISS MARIE JAHN. 


The Piano used is a Chickering. 
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a usical Notes, Sarett:. 
| At the twenty-third concert of the Boston Symphon 
| Orchestra, 1n Music Hall, on Saturday evening, the 18th 


,inst.. the programme was: Overture, “Genoveva,” 
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| Schumann; scena and «ria for soprano, from “Der Freig- ear ay ‘ wtniteg a Soe 


chutz”; prelude, adagio and Ravoite, by Bach, arranged ~~" ?* 


for string orchestra by Bachrich: a group of songs b 
Rubinstein, Wagner and Lassen, and Schumann Weak: 
phony No. 4,1n D-minor. The Over‘ure and symphony 


were, On the whole, well p'ayed. Now and then there ) ve 
W468 & rasping roughness in the strings and an untune. *| 


fulness io the winu; but, on the whole, the performance 
of these works was interesting and richly colored. 
The arrangement of the Bich selections ig clear and 
effective, though we sill] fail to recognize the adyisabil. 
ity of playlog these transcriptions while there jis so 
much good music, written especially for orchestra, that 
remains: unheard at these concerts. The gavotte 
pioaeed 80 much that it was redemanded, and Mr. N°. 
_Kisch granted an encore. Itisa source for genuine re. 
gret that the admirable rule against encores that has 
hitherto prevailed at these concerts should be broken, 
for 1¢ not on!y lowers their dignity, but it is diepleasing 
tothe many who ure annoyed by the success that at- 
tends the nol«y persistency of the few. The eOloist was 
Miss Marie Jahn, an artist of ench Iimited powers that 
it is surprising how she could have been permitted to 
eing at these conceris. She basa £00d voice, but it bas 
been miserably trained, and her style 1s disfigured by 
nearly every vice that singers of artistic taste and in- 
stinct avoid. To allow such singing before such an au- 
dience is an insult to its understanding. She rarely at- 
tacks a note fairly, but “scoops” up or down to it, as the 
case may be, making a caterwaulliog that 1s positively 
distressing in its effect on the ear. It was bad singing 
from b3ginning to end, wretched in its phrasing, fre- 
qucntiy untuneful, avd false in its expression. It Is 
true that she was a member uf the New York Metro- 
poses Opera Company, and is a German; but we have 
ad Over many of the singers of this company at these 
concerts, and over much ef German Singing, which, as 
a rule,is coarse and inartistic singing. While we 
fully recognize the musical prominence ot Germany, 
and sincerely honor its achleveme sta in the art, we may 
still protest against the exc'usiveness given to 
German music and German singers at the Symphony 
concerts. Never before in the bi-tory of these concerts 
has tiere been so much singing of an unsatisfactory 
order heard at them. To such a thorough ar- 
tist as Madam Mielke there is no of jaction to be made; 
—but why is so marked a preference given to German 
singers? This profusion of bad singing at these concerts 
is demoralizing. It lowers the ctandard that bas been 
| Maintained hitherto; it discourages artists of genuine 
»| ability and places a premium on mediocrity. The un- 
)| educated among the audience, taking it for granted that 
)| a singer who appears at a Symphony concert does £0 
|| because of superior merit, applaud the artist, and 
)| thus add their endoreement to that given to the singer 
»| by the management. It is to be hoped that in the future, 
solo mediocrities may be denied a hearing at these con- 
) certs. Better no singera at all than such singers as 
‘| have been vouchsafed undeserved distinction this season. 


1’ 


ee MUSIC.  -J%* 

| THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

_ The programme of the twenty-third Sym- 
_ phony concert, given in Music Hall Saturday 
| evening, was as follows: 


| Overture—*Genoveva”.,......-+-e00¢-+e. Schumann 
\. Arla from Freischiitz, “Wie nahte der agape 2 baie 
1 mer eeeeeeee eee ae eereeeee eure eee eeeeene 
 Praeludium, adagio and gavotte. (Arranged for 

"Bh eget Bachrich)....ee.ee-. eeee »- Bach 


Wie OU. nee cenedenesccescoscee cogs WUQNGr 
Voglein Wohin so Schneli............... Lassen 


| Symphony So, 4, in D minor........ cece Schumann, 

| Miss Marie Jahn sang the well known aria 
from “Der Freischiitz,” and three songs to the 
pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Zach. Her 
voice is neither disagreeable nor sympathetic, 
It.is without color, but it is not thin or shrill. 


It is of suflicient compass, and it 18 flexible | if 
enough. It is not an uncommon voice in any || in 


‘! 


= 


| musical-dramatic point of view was conven- 
| tional and that of an amateur, » | Bai era tam 
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found in the singing of German it 
Miss Jahn had displayed fine and de. icate. 
taste in phrasing, or 1f she had revealed a. 
' marked individuality of temperament, ce 
taim of her failings—such as an occasional 
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wandering from the pitch—might have t een 
overlooked; but her performance from th 
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To sing ata Symphony concert should bea 
coveted honor, On the other hand there” 
| should be great care exercised in the selection | 
of the singer, The imperfectly prepared, the 
crude, the bad should be debarred from the 
privilege of appearing with the orchestra, 
even if they happen to be of German birth’ 


and of German name. It may be said the 
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Opera Company; but this fact is not of itself a 
guarantee of vocal ability. Mielkes and Fisek ri 
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singing is not only allowed but ey on ap. 
plauded, what inducement have they © 
work that they may. perfect th 
selves? For they see that which is 

and that which is bad rewarded eq 

the good natured and thoughtless a 

It is not surprising that they are discot 

and feeling that the better they sing t 

they will be appreciated, . too oft 

to gain applause : 

tricks of unworthy favorites, — 

standard of the concerts is lowere | 

of the tage ey 2 is vie bs ( idents of 
the art of singing a ad to doubt the 
instruction of teachers and their own natur 
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Musicat Notes, Serett: 


At the twenty-third concert of the Boston Sym 
Orchestra, In Music Hall, on Saturday evening, the 1st 


lnst.. the programme was: Overture, “Genoveva,” | 


Schumann; scena and ceria for soprano, from * 

chutz”; prelude, adagio and gRavotte, by Bech, areaaeen 
for string orchestra by B ichrich; a group of songe by 
Rubinstein, Wagner and Lassen, anit Schumann’s Sym. 
phony No. 4,1n D-mtnor. The over:ure and symphony 


were, On the whole, well payed. Now and then there } rarely heard Without speaking further of 


Was & raspibg roughness in the sirin 3 andan 
fulness In the winu; but, on the whole, the vertotnaun 
of these works was interesting and richly colored. 
The arrangement of the Bich selections is clear and 
effective, though we sill fall to recognize the adyisabil. 
lty of playlog these transcriptions while there jis so 
much 200d music, written especially for orchestra, that 
remains: unheard at these concerts. The gavotte 
pleased s0 much that it was redemanded, and Mr. N'- 
kisch granted an encore. It is & source for genuine re. 
gret that the admirable rule against encores that has 
hitherto prevailed at these concerts shou'd be broken, 
for 1¢ not on'y lowers their dignity, but it is dicpleasing 
tothe many who ure annoyed by the success that at- 
tends the noisy persistency of the few. The soloist was 
Miss Marie Jahn, an artist of ench limited powers that 
itis surprising how she could have been permitted to 
eing at these conceris§ She has a good voice, but it has 
been miserably trained, and her style 1s disigured by 
nearly every vice that singers of artistic taste and in- 
S8tinctavold. To allow suen Singing before such an au- 
dience 13 an insult to its understanding. She rarely at- 
tacks a note falrly, but “scoops” up or down to it, as the 
case may be, making a Caterwaullog that 1s positively 
distressing In itseffect on the ear. It was bad singing 
from bo gtoning to end, wretche! in its phrasing, fre- 


| quentiy untuneful, avd false in its expression. It is 


true that soe was a member of the New York Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and is a German; but we have 
had Over many of the singers of this company at these 
concerts, and over much ef German Singing, which, as 


/& rule,is coarse and inartistic singing. While we 


| 
| 
| 
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fully recognize the musical pronitnence of Germany, 
and sincerely honor its achleyem: sta in the art, we may 
still protest against the cxc'usivenesa given to 
German music and German aineers at the Symphony 
concerts. Never before in the hi-tory of these concerts 


has tiere been so much singing of an unsatisfactory 


‘ 


} 
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Order heard at them. To fruch a thorough ar- 
tist as Madam Mielke there is no otjaction to be made; 


'—but why is so marked a preference given to German 


singers? This profusion of bad singing at these concerts 
ls demoralizing. It lowers the ctandard that bas been 
maintained hitherto; it discourages artists of genuine 
ability and places a premium on mediocrity. The un- 
educated among the audience, taking it for granted that 


_& singer who appears at a Symphony concert does c0 
because of superior merit, applaud the artist, and 


thus add their endorsement to that given to the singer 


by the management. It 1s to be hoped that in the future, 


solo mediocrities may be denied a hearing at these con- 


certs. Better no singers at all than such singers as 
have been vouchsafed undeserved distinction this season. 


MUSIC, 3 [or 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The programme of the twenty-third Sym- 
phony concert, given in Music Hall Saturday 


evening, was as follows: 


Overture—*Genoveva”’.,.....eeeceseceee SCHUMANN 
Arla from Fre@schiitz, “Wie nahte der Schlum- 
EOE. ah) > xd ¢ ies, eure $ Weber 
Praeludium, adagio a (Arranged for 
string orchestra by Bachrich)........ees.... bach 
Songs with piano— 
Ks Blinkt der Thau. set @eeveteeneeeeets Rubinstein 
} Wiegentied. 646m eoceccssces cece Wagner 
Voglein Wohin so Sshneli...........6.... Lassen 
Sympuony So, 4,in D minor............Schumann 


Miss Marie Jahn sang the well Known aria 


from “Der Freischiitz,” and three songs to the | 
pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. Zach. Her | 


voice is neither disagreeable nor sympathetic, 


It is without color, but itis not thin or shrill. | 
It is of sufticient compass, and it 1s flexible 


enough. It is not an uncommon voice in any 
respect, and there is no need of discussing it at 
length. 


ene) 
: 


are concerned, not questions of taste, Her at- 


tack was slovenly in the extreme. She con- 
tinually strack under the desired tone and 


then secured it by pulling her voice upto it. 
As soon as she had achieved this feat, she ex- 


-ploded the tone, and passed on tothe next 


one. A full sustained tone, forte or piano, was 


her tone-production and without going into 


technicalities, 1t may be said that her spas- 
modic delivery, added to afreauent and in- 
correct accentuation of the first beat of the 


| Measure, produced the affect known vulgarly 


as “‘pumping,” and this word is unfortunately 


regarded by some people as synonomous with 
‘expression,’ In short, Miss Jahn’s perform. 


ance was an exhibition of the errors, 
technica) and musical, that are so commonly 
found in the singing of Germans. If 
MissJahn had displayed fine and delicate 
taste in phrasing, or 1f she had reyealed a 
marked individuality of temperament, cer- 
taim of her failings—such as an occasional 


wandering from the pitch—might have been 


overlooked; but her performance from the 


tional and that of an amateur, 
Tosing ata Symphony concert should bea 


coveted honor. On the other hand there 


should be great care exercised in the selection 
of the singer. The imperfectly prepared, the 
crude, the bad should be debarred from the 
privilege of appearing with the orchestra, 
even ifthey happen to be of German birth 
and of German name. It mavy be said that 
Miss Jahn was a member ofthe Metropolitan 
Opera Company; but this fact is not of itself a 
guarantee of vocal ability. Mielkes and Fisch- 
ers are exceptions, 

It was the intention of the founder of the 
Symphony concerts that they should be for 
the amusement and instruction of the people 


of Boston. ‘Lhey were not intended for the 
' propagandism of any particular musical creed 
or for the exclusive benefit of German singers. 


When a singer appears at one of these con- 
certs, the fact that she has been engaged 


; 


) musical-dramatic point of view was conven- | 


gives—or has given in the past—a certain au-_ 
thority to her performance. Now young sing- 


/ers buy tickets that they may hear her and 


that they may learn by hearing. When bad 
singing is not only allowed but even ap- 


plauded, what inducement have they to 
work that they may _ perfect them- 
selves? For they see that which is good 
and that which is bad rewarded equally by 
the good natured and thoughtless audience, 
It is not surprising that they are discouraged ; 
aud feeling that the better they sing the less 
they will be appreciated, they too often seek 
to gain applause by imitating the vicious 
tricks of unworthy favorites, And so the 
standard of the concerts is lowered, the taste 


of the audience is vitiated, and the students of | 


the art of singing are inclined to doubt the 


instruction of teachers and their own natural 


instincts, 


Lhe orchestral numbers of the programme 


do not cali for extended remarks. If the ver- 


formance of the overture and the symphony | 


was marred by occasional listlessness, if 
at times a coarse vigor was more notice- 
able than an attempt at nuance 
if sound degenerated into noise, it 
inust be remembered that the conditions. of 
the temperature and of the sir of the hall 
were most unfavorable, and that the players 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
| bene 


| The penultimate programme of the Sym- | 
phony season began and ended with Schu- | 


mann—the “Genoveva”’ overture and the 
| fourth symphony. Midway between these 
| was put Bachrich’s excellent arrangement for 
strings of the prelude, adagio and gavotte by 
| Bach, which has often been heard from the 
Music Hallstage. The orchestra played with 
the best unanimity of feeling and rhythm ; 
but equal praise could not be given to their 
‘work in other respects. They seemed too 
bent upon taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to play as ‘loud as possible, and so 
vulgarized and cheapened much of the music. 
In the Bach the strings often were rough, 
rasping and irritant, and the blatancy of the 
brass in the symphony was at times more 
than discreditable; discreditable it would 
have been in a common orchestra —in this 
band ig was hardly less than disgraceful. 
The abSolute equality of tone produced by 
the Seidl orchestra in the “Parsifal,’” so 


smooth and clear in the strings, so mellow | 
and suave in the brass—especially the horns — 


and trumpets, from which never came a 
broken or convulsive note—set many people 
thinking, and comparisons have been openly 
and widely made which it would be well for 
Mr. Higginson to heed and to impress upon 
Mr. Nikisch ere yet it be too late to preserve 
the prestige of the organization of which 
Boston has had in former seasons every rea- 
son to be proud. Asif this rough and rude 
treatment of the music were not a sufficient 
deviation from the good principles and stand- 
ards of the Symphony concerts, Mr. Nikisch 
must needs vield toa little unusual clamor, 
started by a few persistent people, and repeat 
the Bach gavotte. It may shock the admirers 
céute qui céute of the orchestra and all its 
works, but there can be little doubt but that, 
if Mr. Nikisch keeps on in the downward 
path along which he has been moving this 
year, these once unsurpassed’ concerts 
will gravitate to the plane of a Neuendorff 
series for melodramatic excitement, fierce 
volume, imperious clangor, strident sound 
and unbridled haste, while they will not have 
the redeeming elements which are always to 
be found when that eager and ardent conduc- 
tor leads—beautifully balanced programmes, 


choice’ new compositions and delicacy and 
fancy when they are really requisite. Some 


very bad singing was contributed to the pro- | 


gramme by Miss Marie Jahn, who has been a 
light at the Metropolitan during the season, 
but to whom the audience—using for once its 
better judgment—gave only mild and purely 
complimentary recalls. She went through with 
orchestra the great “Der Freischiitz” scene, 
“Leise, leise,” and with songs by Rubinstein, 
Wagner and Lassen, which Mr. Nikisch did 


| 


not apparently think worth while to accom. 
pany and so put Mr. Zach at the piano. Miss | 


Jahn is a prepossessing young lady, with a 
full, agreeable and extended soprano voice; 
but insufficient training and the ruinous prac- 
tice of Wagner declamation have virtually 
wrecked it. Itis fluctuant in intonation, so 
shaken with the ¢remo/o that the question was 
raised whether she were trying trills or not, 
fiercely explosive in high notes and as indefi- 


nite as a mere streak of sound in intervening 
bars; her breath is not under control, and | 
_her phrasing does not show either keen intel- 


ligence or sensible instruction. It was a sad 

and painful exhibition of how fine natural 
means may be ruined inthe attempt to do 
something which is not worth the trouble of 
doing. The season will end tonight with a 
programme nobly chosen and, we hope, to be 
correspondingly performed, It is all from 
Beethoven, andstands thus: The “Lenore, No. 
2,” overture; the first act of “Fidelio,” with 
Mrs. Mielke, Mrs. Nikisch, and Messrs. 
Fischer, Rieger and Meyn, with the male choir 
of the Singers; the fifth Symphony. 
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 Bostop is certainly catholic in its musi- 
cal tastes, for the frenzy of enthusiasm 
which greeted Wagner's “Parsifal’’ last 
Wednesday was about equalled by the fu- 
rious applause which greeted a set of Bach 


pieces at Saturday’s concert. The concert ° 


a ap prosily enough with the overture to 


noveva’’ by Schumann, which seemed 
: blatant and inconsequential, 
yet this may have been the ro- 


sult of the jaded musieal state con- 
sequent upon a busy musical season 1n its 


last stages. Certainly this overture is 
one of the most important modern ones, 
and the dimimished sevenths and the 


pretty violin figures of its beginning are 
well suited to a tale of chivalry and 


witchcraft, and the triumph of the close, 
picturing the victory of good over evil, is 


an appropriate climax, but personal mood | 
was against the full appreciation of the | 


work, and torthe nonce it seemed but a 


musical New York Ledger story, in which | 
virtue always receives its proper recom- | 


pense in the last chapter, 
The unfavorable impression ef the pro- 


gramme wasonly heightened by the ap-— 
pearance of an amateurish singer, Miss | 


Marie Jahn, who struggled with the great 
aria of ‘“‘Der Freischuetz’’ and was over- 
thrown by it. Certainly this number, 


prayer and all, has become threadbare to | 
the connoisseur of vocal music, and only | 


the most dramatic Of sopranos can make 
its familiar phrases acceptable, and the 
singer was not the greatest of sopranos. 


The heroine of ‘‘Der Freischuetz’’ is a. 
highly emotional young lady, with a 


capacity for weeping as boundless as that 
displayed by any of Thackeray’s female 
characters, and her alternation of 


_ tender melancholia and hysterical joy does 
not appeal very strongly to the auditors at 
| this end of the century, accustomed as 

they are to the more delicate subtleties 


vf emotional expression. The singer did 
hetter with a group of three songs of 
which Mr. Zach played the piano accom- 
owner in@ musicianly manner, In 
Vagner’s ‘‘Wiegenlied’’ especially, Miss 


| Jahn displayed much feeling and good 


taste, Itis unnecessary to state that she 
was recalled after each of her appear- 


| ances,—all the artists are; this has be- 


come so much a matter of custom that the 
soloist at these corcerts might as well 


| come out twice after his number and save 


the wearand tear of the hands of the 
audience, er possibly the orchestra might} 


_ be given power of attorney in this matter, 
and de the applauding for the audience 


altogether. 

‘Zhe rest of the concert was a triumph. 
The performance of Bach’s prelude, 
adagio and gavotte, arranged for 
string orchestra by Bachrich, was a very 
fine one ; it may have had more ean, mere 
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prould h 
tion in as permissible as to add the stage 
accessories to a Shakesperian play, and 
Mr. Nikisch is to be thanked tor 4aet hte . 
‘brilliancy of reading. The resalt ‘wa: 
amazing. Applause, hearty and long. 
continued, led to a repetition of 
the last movement, Even those who do 
not approve of the readiness with. 
| which encores are being accepted at these — 
concerts, will enjoy the fact that it was 
, the king of classical composers who was” 
thus honored. ‘The coneert ended with | 
Schumana’s symphony in D minor, a work 
' which the composer prized equally with 
his 6 flat symphony, as Milton theught his 
‘‘Paradise Regained’’ the equal of ‘‘Para-— 
dise Lost.”” The reading of the work was. 
more conservative than at its last pers 
formance, and the constant treatment of | 
the chief theme in the first moves 
ment became a model of clear 
development. The movements weer 
rather more separated from each 
other than is customary or desirable, par-, 
ticularly as Schumann desired to give the 
impression of continuity, but this was a 
| minor fault. The whole work has the 
restlessness of haphiness, but scarcely ex- 
pressed in solofty a manner as in the{B flat 
symphony. Both of these works, however, — 
emphasize the fact that Schumann wrote 
best in his most contented years, which 
cannot be said of all composers. Next” 
Saturday, as culmination of the season, 
there is to be a Beethoven night of great 
proportions, but alas, without the ninth’ 
symphony. Louis C. Eison, — 
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Symphonies Soon to Close ~ 
Stoddard at the Tremont, | 
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Conductor Nikisch is a great admirer of 
Schumann, and naturally enough delights 
in giving him frequent place upon the Sym- 
phony programmes. He ‘is certainly re- 
markably successful in setting forth the 
works of this great composer. Yesterday 
the symphony No, 4 in D minor was played, 
besides the overture to “Genoveva,” the only 
opera Schumann ever wrote. Both of these 
compositions have been so frequently given 
here that it is unnecessary to further com- 
ment upon their performance at this time 
than to state that the interpre- 
tations were creditable to Mr, N oy 
and that the audience was ally 
appreciative. Thoroughly delightful also 
was the orchestra’s performance of the. 
Bachrich arrangement for strings of Bach’s 
preludium, adagio and gayotte. The 
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adagio was given with particularly 


ing effect. | 

Miss Marie Jahn was the soloj ike 
the singers at the previous symphony, she 
is a prominent member of the Metropolitan 
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obbligato and basso continuo. As now adapted - 
for all the strings alone of the orchestra, bis 
full of life and seemingly of color, ann” 
sounded splendidly; for the musicians 
seemed inspired with it. It told with 
quickening and enlivening magic on the audi- 
ence. The Adagio, rich, deep, full of fervor. 
followed with fine effect. The more familiar 
Gavotte delighted everybody; there was no re- 
sisting its quick, nervous accent, its marie 
rhythm, its natural, spontaneous tunefulness, 
for they played it toacharm. Mr. Nikisch was 
powerless against so imperative anencore, The 
people would be satisfied, and the second time’ 
the rendering was even more perfect, Surely . 
there is some old music which is still new. te~ 
which only new fashions carried to. fanaticism 
can affect indifference. Re 
Miss Marie Jahn is a soprano singer of whom. 
we have not heard before. Her voice has” 
sweetness, volume and a sympathetic. qual 
ity. There were symptoms of timidity in 
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Oo : sind Fer voice is rat ei ila a ain rand um 
‘and she sings with much expr he Atal : . Miss Ma ‘ie J 
SE is aaa tharcaminh 6 Sramieniek fa Me eRe Os 
‘The selections will be all from @ Evenine’s Varied Concert Attrac- 
Bee hoven’s b works, and will com-—  tions—The Braham Benefit—Events 
See Ww. 5 a Siig thy first ot at Of the Week—The Friedheim Piano 

Kecitals—News Notes, Gossip and 


prise the 
“Kid The soloists will be Mme. 
Comment on Current Fappenings. 


Pidelio.” : 
J \ntonia Mielke. Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, Mr. 
Em il Fischer, Mr. W.H. Rieger and Mr. at last evenings symphony concert, the 
‘Heinrich Meyn. A male chorus from the jast put one of the season, the orchestra, 
 aPOBLOL Singers’ Society will assist. under Conductor Arthur Nikisch, was hear& | 
- ma ' in Schumann’s overture “Genoveva” and the 

The programme of the twenty-third fourth of this composer’s symphonies, as well 

| Symphony concert was: 
human, Overture, ‘‘Genoveva.” | 
r. Aria “Wie nahte. mir der 


Schluuuner,” from “Der 
Freischuetz.”’ 


, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The twenty-third (penultimate) concert, on 
Saturday evening, April 18, was a Symphony 
Concert. And the Symphony was a good one, 
which is more important than to have a new 
one. All the rest of the selections, with the ex- 
ception of one or twosongs, were of the true 
stamp, the quality which time cannot stale. So 
read the programme: 


Schumann: Overture to “Genoveva.” 
Weber: Aria from Freischiitz, “Wie nahte mir der 
y tg gy 
_S. Bach: Preludium, Adagio an , ange 
for string orchestra by Bachrich, isa Sa ted aia ag 
Songs with Piano: 
a. Rubinstein; “Es blinkt der Thau.’’ 
b. Wagner: Wieeenlied. 


eosin Bach’s “Praeludium, Adagio and Ga- | c. Lassen; “Véglein, wohin so schnell?” 


ch i 4 q > ‘x, ™ 
wotte’” (arranged for string orchestra by en “Bolcist Mine Meee ganh ee pees 
Bachrich). 


Schumann’s overture to his only opera, based 
The symphony was the one chosen by Mr. y opera, vas 


| : on a romantic legendary subject, an overture | 
ach. Prelude, Adagio, and_ Gavoite, ‘Wikisch for his first appearance before an 


B 
(Arranged for string orchestra by Bachrich.) | full of passion, terror, tenderness and hope, not 
Songs with Piano. American audience, and the reading given borrowing its musical motives from the opera, 


re Its ONaet Car Ra ag the work was, on this account, doubly inter- yet foreshadowing its story, suggesting the per- | ign 
; oo Pee eee genlied. ing. The gain made in the avoidance of secuted pure wife driven out a wanderer in the }| 2? delivery of the Freischiitz scena, though 


cL .Voglein wohin so schnell. , ; %- i 
Schumann. Symphony No. 4,in D minor, gensational effects was shown in a marked — wilderness, but cheered by approaching sounds sho seemed to feel the spirit of the mu.’ 
of huntsmen, in whom she bopes deliverance, | SI But the power of her voice seemed 


op. 120. ny | | 

Miss Marie Jahn was the soloist. degree, and the performance of the symphony is one of the finest, most original and most ex. | Concentrate itself in an explosive way’ 
“This programme was originally wholly ,Wen the heartlest approval of the ngpieed citing of all overtures since Beethoven, It is | 0" Single emphatic tones, while the inter. 
aromantic one, but tor some reason the ,; ence. The Bach selections displayed the brilliant in instrumentation, closely woven, | Vening melodic figures or phrases were cast too. 
scherzo and adagio from _ bruckner’s ; atring department of the orchestra with the never fora moment dull or vague The for ’ | much in the shade, so that the ear could not 
Wagner’ symphony, the IX major, was | happiest results, and the admirable fashion horn passage, thrice occurrin t tl blood make out many ofthe tones. In the son Co 
py aside for the pedantic arrangement |in which the gavotte was toterpreted quite tine) qi 8, Sets the ood | saninattet sh Gib nideie M 7 BS, AC. 
y Mr. Bachrich, so that the instra- | charmed all who heard it, the ovation given gling, and it was Clearly, beautifully played. |} * h tl oe y_ Mr. Zach, the case, 
mental list as given consisted of music | Mr. Nikisch at its conclusion being 80 pro- That, for a beginning, and the D-minor Sym- | WS Very much the same. Both in the song by 
| Phony for the conclusion were assurance of a sibel Sa and in that by Wagner, littie. 

: satisfactory concert. All the well-known | Melodic ideas which seem to haunt one and the 

-movements—leading into one another without | ther composer, turn up as if by force of habit. 


oftentested by our symphony audiences | nounced that ne waived the restrictions con- 
Schumann has | an excellent and, as a whole, although lack- pause, so that the symphony is all one piece— One concert more remains, but one! For that 
brought that composer inio 
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‘The predelection our , ™ phe somewhat familiar overture again had 
conductor has _ for 


Pele ; . '@erning encores, and graciously repeated the 

9 attach it, under the baton ot | gavotte movement. | 
unusual | Ing the element of contrast, the instrumental — were admirably played. First, the moderat we are to have not the Ninth (Choral : 

Ka ’ el : al) Sym- 


prominence during twe years; the woes 


of “Genoveva’ were pictured only last | 
season, nor has a year passed since the | 


dramatic coherence of the D-minor sym- | gan Opera House who have met with such 


favor from 
| agement 
/gagement in 
| She chose for her 


phony was made manifest. 
Miss Jahn has the true musical tem- 
perainent, and sie has a good mezzo- 
soprano voice, but she is nota ripe artist. 
Before she had become thoroughly 
schooled in the matter of voice produe- 
tion, it would appear, she took the next 
step, or what a brus ue friend of ours 
would say. “piled on the wsthetics.’’ 
This is dangerous, particularly if the 
singer be ut all emotional, as is the case 
with Miss Jahn, Miss Jahn was cor- 
dially received. The season wiil close 
next Saturday with the following most 
interesting programme: 
Beethoven—Overture, ““Leonore No. 2. 
thoven--lirst act of **Fidelio”’; soloists 
—idelio, Mme. Antonia Mielke; Marzei- 
lina, Mrs, Arthur Nikisch; Rocco, Mr. Emil 
Fischer: Jaguino, Mr. W. H. Riever; Pizar- 
ro, Mr. Heinrich Meyn. Male chorus from 
the ton Singers’ Society. 

Beethoven—Symphony inC minor, No. 5 


be 


| Thau,”’ 


tion. 
Miss Jahn, the sololist, is another of the 
many singers from the New York Metropoli- 


the symphony concert man- 
since their season’s en- 
selection with 
orchestra the aria from ‘*Friescheutz.” **Wie 
nahte mir der Schlummer,” and for ber songs 
with piano Rubinstein’s “Es blinkt der 
Wagner’s “Wiegenlied,” and Las- 


' gen’s “Fogleid wohin so schnell.’ 


The singer proved unequal to the demands 


of the “Freischuetz’”’ aria, and her interpre- 


tation of the opening movements was Little 
beyond that of apn amateur. She 
gained somewhat more freedom and 
confiaence in the final movement 
but as a whole her delivery of the grand aria 
was far below the standard sustained by 
many competent local artists. She sung the 
gongs with intelligence and taste, but failed 
to exhipit evidence of sufficient ability as a 
vocalist to warrant the prominence given her 
by her selection as soloisi. The auaience 
showed a kindly interest in the singer, and 
recalied her after each of her appearances by 
their complimentary applause, 

The final programme ot the season for next 
Baturday will include Beethoven’s overture, 
*‘Lenore No. 2’”’; Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” first 
act, the roles being sung as follows: Kidelio, 
Mme. Antonia Mielke; Marzellina, Mrs. 
Arthur Nikisch; Rocco, Mr. Emtl Fischer; 

heer Mr. W. H. Rieger; Pizzaro, Mr. 

eiutich Meyn, Male chorus from the Bos- 
ton Singers’ Society and Beethoven’s syme- 
phony in C minor, No. 5. 


the metropolis has ended. | 


_ of the heartiest kind. 


| (to most of the music-loving audience) an agree. 


| by Bruckner, which few, once having heard, 


swelled by 


Introduction, in 
which the uniform subdued _ three-four 
legato melody is led off by second vio- 
lings and violas, with bassoons, gradually . 3 
the whole orchestra except lio” by orchestra and singers, namely, Mme. 
the brass; then the impatient little snatches in | Antonia Mielke, as Fidelio; Mrs.Arthur Nikiseh, | 
the first violins, which ran together and be- | 2% Marcellina; Mr. Emil Fischer, as Kocco; Mr ™ 
come the leading theme of the lively passionate } WV: Rieger, as Jaquino; Mr. Heinrich Meyn, 
Allegro; then the lovely Romanza (again ziem- | #8 Pizarro; anda male chorus from the Boston’ 
lich langsam); the Scherzo and Trio, full of ex- | Sinsers’ Society. Woe shall have the musie and 
quisite fancies, subsiding into slow and | © Soul of it, if without action, scenery/ and 
thoughtful reminiscence of the first Allegro, costume. : J.8 De! 
working upits theme again into the spirited Symphony Players on Their Travels, | 
and splendid Finalein D major. It will hurt The Boston Symphony orchestra starts on. 

no one to hear such asymphony, so superbly | its fifth annualtour tonight, and will be 
played, éven more than once every season; { absent until the 24th of May. In every city. 
whereas if you importune for novelties there is | they play they are guaranteed except in 

no guessing what you will get. Better be sure j Chicago and Detroit. The outlook promises 

of something good—good enough to wear for | that the tour will be themost successful in’ 
years. Theapplause which put thestamp on the | the history of the organization. Mr. C. 


magnificent performance of the symphony was | wees poe high as Peng an d bi ayy ot t ow 
ronestra, W: r 
direction of Mr. F. Comee, dastetent 
manager. The array of soloists 1s very large. 
Among them are Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, Mr. 
able disappointment after the earlier announce- a epping. Miss Marie Jahn, , 
ment of two movements from that symphony nny Grarteude ats Cleeae Vieng 


Mocknidge. Mr. William Ludwig, Mr. T. | 
Adamowski, Mrs. Genevia Higaaeat ; 


to many will be almost or quite as good: the 
old Fifth Symphony, preceded by the second. 
‘“Leonore”’ overture, and the first act of “Fides 


The three short arrangements from Bach were 


had any serious longing for again. The Prelude 
was from the twenty-ninth of Bach’s innumera- | Bishop, Miss Lena Little, Mr, Paul Zimmer- 


etre : »> | man and Dr. Carl Martin. In Pit 
ble Church Cantatas, ‘‘Wir danken dir, Gott, Mozart Club will assist, andin | : i 


composed in 1731 for a service held in connec- | ‘'Elijah” will be given during the yeat vals: | 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The twenty-third Symphony concert took 
place last Saturday evening; and so far as the 


program or the playing of the orchestra is con- 
cerned, it does not demand special attention. 
The symphony was Schumann’s No. 4 in D 


minor, the one chosen by Mr. Nickisch for his 


first appearance. When it was played at the 
opening concert of last season, the treatment of 
the brass caused astonishment, if not consterna- 


tion. Since then we have become accustomed to 
such musical cyclones, and so, particularly after | 


the preceding Symphony concert, the perform- 
ance of Saturday evening occasione@ no surprise. 
a 7 oo cm * 


“Genoveva” overture and a prelude, adagio and 
gavotte of Bach, arranged for strings by Bach- 
rich. The propriety of such arrangements has 
lately been discussed in the Homse JouRNAL, and 
perhaps there is no need at present of discussing 
the vexed question of whether Bach should be 
modernized or whether vague traditions should 


be still more vaguely followed. The gavotte was 
played with such energy and with such a swing 
that it was re-demanded, and Mr. Nikisch good- | 


naturedly yielded to the imperative request. 
& ae o o 7 


Miss Marie Jahn sang the aria ‘‘Wie nahte 
mir der Schlummer” from ‘Der Freischuetz,” 
and three songs: ‘‘EKs blinkt der Thau” by Ru- 
binstein; ‘‘Wiegenlied,’’ by Wagner, and ‘‘Vog- 
lein wohin so schnell,” by Lassen. The piano- 
forte oo of these songs were played 
by Mr. Zach. 

* . * e . 


The singing of Miss Jahn last Saturday can 
not be commended from any point of view. It 
was faulty from the pedagogue’s standpoint; it 
was amateurish in conception and expression. 


Throughout the evening she seldom attacked a. 


tone frankly and directly. She constantly 
‘scooped,’ and this offense was so aggravated 
that her delivery of a phrase might be mathe- 
matically expressed by a series of semi-circles. 
When she had finally caught the desired tone 
she did not sustain it, but she shattered it. And 
80 in a phrase there would be one explosion of 
great force, and the other notes of the phrase 
seemed merely the resultant debris. The voice 
itself, while it is not remarkable in any respect, 
is of good quality and sufficient compass. Nor 
were her occasional deviations from the pitch a 
proof that her ear is necessarily lacking in sensi- 
tiveness; for such deviations inevitably follow 
such a faulty method of singing. 
¥ oa 2 ha * 


The grievous errors of tone-production and the 
imperfect technique noticed in her performance 
were not atoned for by any display of musical 
temperament or fine artistic feeling. On the 
contrary her reading of the aria—and by the 
way, it is a question whether such arias should 
have a place upon the concert stage—was that of 
a beginner. The recitatives were declaimed 


without dramatic meaning, the prayer was dis-_ 


| 
| 


| thou 
The other orchestral numbers were Schumann’s | 
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| figured by an irreverent burst of would-be ex- 


pression at the very beginning, and the allegro 
was a scramble and a jumble. 


& & * a 
The same faults and omissions were noticeable 
in the singing of the three songs; and itis not 
too much to say, that at no time in the evening 


did Miss Jahn give by her performance any 


suffcient explanation of her appearance at a 
symphony concert. 
” oa * * ” 


And yet she was most heartily applauded by 
the audience, and she was recalled two or three 
times after the aria and once after the songs. 
Now if applause means anything, it signifies 
that in this case the great majority of the hearers 
approved of her singing and enjoyed it. How- 
ever, the good nature of a symphony eudience 
has become proverbial. Our audiences in 
general are long suffering, patient, and of an 
endurance thatis akinto heroism. But if Mrs. 
Mielke and Miss Jahn are equally applauded by 
practically the same audience, and that within 
the —_— of two weeks, does it not seem as 

the audience lacked discrimination ? 
Good-nature is often to be censured rather than 
approved. ‘Tolerance of that which is vicious in 
art is bad enough; but when the lame and halt- 
ing performance of an inferior singer is enthusi- 
astically received, perhaps the audience should 
be blamed as well as the singer. 

a & e e o 


Or is singing fast becoming a lost art? In 
former years were audiences in Boston so care- 
Jess concerning the quality of song?  Instru- 
mental music was not so common. Orchestras 
had not stunned and confused the ear. ‘There 
were evenings in the winter free from pianoforte 
recitals. Wagner declaimers had not made their 
preposterous claims. Germany was not regarded 
as the only nursery for singers. And the sing- 
er’s art was considered, not her birth place. But 
we have changed all that. 


* we fe we 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The twenty-third Symphony concert took 
place last Saturday evening; and so far as the 
program or the playing of the orchestra is con- 
cerned, it does not demand special attention. 
The symphony was Schumann’s No. 4 in D 
minor, the one chosen by Mr. Nickisch for his 
first appearance. When it was played at the 
opening concert of last season, the treatment of 
the brass caused astonishment, if not consterna- 
tion. Since then we have become accustomed to 
such musical cyclones, and so, particularly after 
the preceding Symphony concert, the perform- 
ance of Saturday evening occasione@ no surprise. 

e a J e * 


‘The other orchestral numbers were Schumann’; 
“Genoveva” overture and a prelude, adagio and 
gavotte of Bach, arranged for strings by Bach- 
rich. The propriety of such arrangements has 
lately been discussed in the HomME JOURNAL, and 
perhaps there is no need at present of discussing 
the vexed question of whether Bach sbould be 
modernized or whether vague traditions should 
be still more vaguely followed. The gavotte was 
played with such energy and with such a swing 
that it was re-demanded, and Mr. Nikisch good- 
naturedly yielded to the imperative request. 

+ & + * & 


Miss Marie Jahn sang the aria ‘‘Wie nahte 
mir der Schlummer” from ‘Der Freischuetz,”’ 
and three songs: ‘*‘Ks blinkt der Thau” by Ru- 
binstein; ‘‘Wiegenlied,”’ by Wagner, and ‘‘Vog- 
lein wohin so schneli,’’ by Lassen. The piano- 
forte accompaniments of these songs were played 
by Mr. Zach. 


* . * & . 


The singing of Miss Jahn last Saturday can 
not be commended from any point of view. It 
was faulty from the pedagogue’s standpoint; it 
was amateurish in conception and expression. 
Throughout the evening she seldom attacked a 
tone frankly and directly. She constantly 


‘*scooped,’’ and this offense was so aggravated | 
that ber delivery of a phrase might be mathe- | 
matically expressed by a series of semi-circles. | 
When she had finally caught the desired tone | 


she did not sustain it, but she shattered it. And 
so in a pbrase there would be one explosion of 
great force, and the other notes of the phrase 
seemed merely the resultant debris. ‘The voice 
itself, while itis not remarkable in any respect, 
is of good quality and sufficient compass. Nor 


were her occasional deviations from the pitch a | 


proof that her ear is necessarily lacking in sensi- 


tiveness; for such deviations inevitably follow | 


such a faulty method of singing. 
” a * * * 


The grievous errors of tone-production and the 
imperfect technique noticed in her performance 
were not atoned for by any display of musical 
temperament or fine artistic feeling. On the 
contrary her reading of the aria—and by the 
way, it is a question whether such arias should 
have a place upon the concert stage—was that of 
a beginner. ‘The recitatives were declaimed 
without dramatic meaning, the prayer was dis- 


figured by an irreverent burst of would-be ex- 
pression at the very beginning, and the allegro 
was a scramble and a jumble. 
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‘The same faults and omissions were noticeable 
in the singing of the three songs; and itis not 
too much to say, that at no time in the evening 
did Miss Jahn give by her performance any 
suffcient explanation of her appearance at a 
symphony concert. 

* “ * * * 

And yet she was most heartily applauded by 
the audience, and she was recalled two or three 
times after the aria and once after the songs. 
Now if applause means anything, it signifies 
that in this case the great majority of the hearers 
approved of her singing and enjoyed it. How- 
ever, the good nature of a symphony eudience 
has become proverbial. Our audiences in 
general are long suffering, patient, and of an 
endurance thatis akin to heroism. But if Mrs. 
Mielke and Miss Jahn are equally applauded by 
practically the same audience, and that within 
the space of two weeks, does it not seem as 
thou the audience lacked discrimination ? 
Good-nature is often to be censured rather than 
approved. ‘Tolerance of that which is vicious in 
art is bad enough; but when the lame and _ bhalt- 
ing performance of an inferior singer is enthusi- 
astically received, perhaps the audience should 
be blamed as well as the singer. 

a * > * 

Or is singing fast becoming a lost art? In 
former years were audiences in Boston so care- 
Jess concerning the quality of song?  I[nstru- 
mental music was not so common. Orchestras 
had not stunned and confused the ear. ‘There 
were evenings in the winter free from pianoforte 
recitals. Wagner declaimers had not made their 
preposterous claims. Germany was not regarded 
as the only nursery for singers. And the sing- 
er’s art was considered, not her birth place. But 
we have changed all that. 
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. MUSIC, 


THE SYMPHONY. 


The programme of the twenty-third Symphony 
rehearsal and concert underwent an important 
change in the substitution of three Bach ‘‘arrange- 


ments” for the adagio and scherzo of Bruckner’s | 


seventh symphony. It had been expected that 


during the season ; and the final. omission even of its 
two middle movements caused disappointment. 


| Still, it is debatable whether it isan act of justice 
to the composer to play extracts of a symphony 


which is practically unknown in its completeness. 
Two movements of Tschaikowskiys symphony in 
F minor were performed early in the season and 
the absence of their natural surroundings ap- 
parently diminished their effectiveness materially. 
Bruckner’s symphony was given once under Mr. 
Gericke’s lead,§but that is too long ago to esta’ lish 
any claim of acquaintance with it. 

The programme was essentially devoted to 
Schumann. The overture to “‘Genoveva” was the 


first number; and his fourth symphony in D 
minor, opus 120, the last. If one must, per- 
force, listen to the works of 
masters more frequently than his inclinations 
would lead him to do, these two, with their wealth 
of dissonances, and their brief moments of ex- 
quisite ogee fl are well-designed to afford con- 
siderable relief to his wounded feelings. Those 
who have attended the Boston Symphony concerts 
regularly, or irregularly, for that matter, have 
had many opportunities to become familiarly 
acquainted with both works. Mr. Nikisch, in 
particular, of the three conductors, has beer 
strongly suspected of harboring an _ intense 
artiality for Schumann’s orchestral compositions 
n general. Athis first appearance in Boston, he 


administered a severe shock to the conservative 


music lovers, who sat behind him awaiting his » 


movements with well-bred interest, by his splendid, 
dramatic, if exceedingly unconventional reading 
of this same symphony; and since that memor- 


the older | 


able occasion the name of its eke, agg has ap- | 


peared not wisely but too often in t 
programmes. 


e symphony | 


That all musical persons love Schumann there | 


can be no doubt. But variety is the spice of life, 
and it does seem that if his name had been ren- 
dered a trifle more conspicuous by its absence 
(not to mention a few others), and the names of 
several eminent composers of the day had been 
suffered to appear instead, more entertaining 
results would have been secured. 

The overture was vigorously given, and so was 
the symphony. There was alsv some creditable 
horn-playing, and the strings and wood-wind 
were fairly up to their mark in delicacy and 
expressiveness in the “Romanza,” and in the trio 
of thefscherzo. As a whole, however, there 
seemed to be a considerable falling-off in finish, 
throughout both overture and symphony. 


The Bach selections consisted of the prelude to. 


_thetwenty-ninth cantata, an adagio, and a gavotte, 
arranged for strings by Bacbrich. The first and 
last were played with much energy. and the 
Mowcéabbode adagio, sympathetically; all being well 
received. 


Miss Marie Jabn was the soloist. 


Sadegep 
ae AE 
_ 


Her first number was the aria from 
“Der Freischutz,” ‘Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer,” which she interpreted so earnestly, 
expressively and artistically, that the tremulent 
quality in her voice and her occasional uncertain iv- 
tonation were made less objectionable than they 
otherwise would have been. She afterwards sang 
to Mr. Zach’s piano accompaniment, Rubinstein’s 
Es blinkt der Thau,” a**Wiegenlied,” by Wag- 
ner, and BAA, i ny wohin so Schnell,” by Lassen, 
in all of which she displayed much taste and genu- 
ine feeling. She was cordially received, as were 
the efforts of the conductor and orchestra. 


SEASON 1890-91. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 


XXIV. CONCERT. 


(LAST OF THE SEASON.) 


PATURDAY, APRIL 2OoTH;AT SS, PF. PE. 


PROGRAMME. 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE, ‘‘Lenore No. 2.” 


BEETHOVEN. FIDELIO, Ist Act. 


BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 5. 


Allegro con brio..Andante con moto.— 
Allegro (Scherzo).—Allegro (Finale). 


SOLOISTS: 


Leonora, Mme. ANTONIA MIELKE. 
Marcellina, Mrs. WILBUR HASCALL. 
Rocco, Mr. EMIL FISCHER 
Jaquino, Mr. W. H. RIEGER. 
Pizzaro, Mr. HEINRICH MEYN. 
Male Chorus from the Boston Singers’ Society. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


KiKVENTH SEASON. 
OPENING CONCERT, 


MR. ARTHUR NIKISCH, Conduetor. 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 10, 1891. 
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| mien’ as a Benue was gparioipasion, , in ne per : 
| ) orrmance; and hevonduc accordingly. nd 
A Beethoven Programme Including the now avery hearty crescendo can be made from 
Lenore” Overture, No. 2, the First Act of mame it grec ce se tone Leone can - 
; P a | e warm : earnestness, 
“Fidelio,” and the Fifth Symphony—The | depth of feeling and artistic lovellaans pre oan 
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Work of the Soloists—The Freidheim Re- 
cital. 


It is not wholly improbable that there 
were well educated musicians in the audi- 
ence in Music Hall Saturday evening who could 
consistently enjoy the concert on account of its 
being the last of an altogether too prolonged 
series. The works periormed were all by 
Beethoven and included ithe overture, ‘‘Lenore 
No. 2,” the first act of ‘Fidelio’ and the fifth 
symphony. The singers for the ‘‘Fidelio’’ music 
were Mme. Antonia Mielke, Leonora; Mrs. Wil- 
bur Hascall, Marcellina: Mr. Emil Fischer, 
Rocco; Mr. W. H. Rieger, Jaquino; and Mr. 


Heinrich Meyn, Pizzaro. The second overture 
to ‘‘Lenore”’ was uncommonly well played, and 
such portions of the ‘'Fidelio” music 

were assigned Mme. Antonia 


as 
Mielke and Mr. Emil Fischer were . 


magnificently sung. Mr. Nikisch’s revised read- 
ing ot the fitth symphony was a much needed 
improvement upon that of lasti year; but while 
all this is true, vet the concert as a whole was by 
no means so praiseworthy as similar concerts 
have been in previous years, Neither can the 
entire series be rated as comparing favorably 
with that of last year. An unusual number of 
the soloists engaged, especially the singers, have 
been entitled to almost anything else than an 
artistic rating. 

in his selection of vocalists Mr. Nikisch upon 
several occasions has most seriously erred. It 
is true that in this respect he has proven him- 
self to be a very kind-hearted musician who has 
desired to please every body even at the hazard- 
ous expense of his artistic reputation; yet any 
well informed person who has attended the sym.- 
phony concerts willenter an indignant protest 
against;his so-called charity for amateurism and 
charlatanry and it has often hampered 
him in his selection of soloists, LKither this 
or else Mr. Nikisch isa very poor judge of what 
good singing really 1s, which is not wholly im- 
probable. or example, the very zealous and 

ainstaking young lady who essayed the role of 

farcellina, Saturday evening, seemed wholly 
out of place. While she doubtless is a society 


favorite of excellent reputation, she should 
| refrain from appearing in public in the 


role of a soloist. She is wont to sing 
in an unknown tongue. While nature has been 


more than kind to her as regards voice, she 


knows not how touse this voice; and this is 


nated in all that the artiste had to do, and a ver 


high value must be placed upon her musjeal } 


—teliigence. The eloquence of her interp:¥tation 
as she sang the great aria “Thou Monstrous 


Fiend’ and the passion and power of hér sing. ~ 
ing have seldom been equalled here. In briet, 
her singing was asnear an approach to per- 
fection in tone, taste, knowledge, sensibility and 
expression as itis scarcely possible to imagine, 
‘The applause that Mme Mielke received was 
hearty. unequivocal and for once free from all 
suspicion of artificial zeal. Aas Recco Mr. Emil 
Fischer added new lustre to his fame, and, as 
has been intimated, Mme. Mielke and Mr. 
Fischer were the only singers in the per- 
formance that can be honestly praised, Mr. 
Nikisch’s reading of the titth symphony Was a 
decided improvement upon that of last year; 
yet the interpretation of the first movement, 
while heartfelt, warm and exuberant, was 
seldom true in spirit; neither was it in aecord- 
ance with the noble nature of Béeethoven’s 
music. it cannot be said of Mr. Nikisch that 
the ruling bias of his mind is to loyalty 
in his treatment of the classics; yet he 


is not without many fine susceptibilities 


and a warm, keen sense of the poetic, Ot ' 
aifectation he can neither be vindicated nor very | 
loudly proernncee guilty. It should be born in | 
mind that a musician of his temperament has | 
privileges of his ewn, but the wild and head. | 
strong temper to which he almost imvarialily | 
Ssuimits the music can not be too 
seve ely condemned. Regarding the recent 
series of conceris, it is a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge that the programmes, as a rule, have been 
exceptionally well chosen. Only three works of 
Brahms have been played, and even for this 


praiseworthy self-denial on Mr. Nikisch’s part let 


us be thankful. The order in which the com- 
posers or their works have been favored is 
about as follows, namely: Ten selections by 
Wagner have been performed, nine 
Beethoven, five by Litz, Mendelssohn four an 
Schumann four. The list otherwise includes 
Bach, Berlioz, Burmeister, Chadwick, Cherubini, | 
David. Dvorak, Foote, Gade, Gounud, Gluek, 


|'Godard, Goldmark, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, 
hhenberger, Lulo, Mackenzie, MoszkKowsky, 


Paderewski, aff, Reinecke, Salas 13, 
netana, 


Scharwenka, Schubert, Svambati, 
| Spolr, Volkmann, Whiting and Wien 


This suggests 
memories of these concert; under the Mr. and Mrs. 


Henschel regime, and felicitously illustrates the way In 


which history repeats liself. 


clearly shown by the very throaty ana disa- Did nct our gentle brother, who does the musical 
greeable quality of its tones above the mezzo } criticising for the Beacon, make a mlatake when, in his 
range. True she was loudly applauded, but we | review of the S¥mphony season, he saya, “when engag- 
all Know froin experience that audiences seldom } ed sor other concert3, the men have infrequent!y done 
know how, when or whom to applaud; and | jess well than many a chance body of players casually 
the symphony coneert audiences, as a rule, are | gathered for an odd evening or two?” Did he not mean 
almostinvariably governed by oracles whom the to sav “‘frequent'y” instead of “infrequently,” and,is 
are incapable of understanding. Mr, Heinrich | there not some coufusion of terms in “an odd evening 
Meyn appeared in the role of Pizzaro. Mr. Meyn, | or ¢i0"% And should not the numeral! adjective “two” 
aside irom attempts to sing In Music Hall, is } quanty a plural instead of a singular noun? Or is the 


doubtless a very good musician, but his panto- | ipteltgent compos tor to be credited with t hical 
mimic performance of the great aria, ‘Ha! What on be lenYochna tt Act. GG Witt ty pograpaica 
a Day is This!’? was well nigh humorous in its tee dl Ta iu vricatlon” ofthe critic’s original **lucu- 


efiect. His voice was almost inaudivle at times, 
-andthis was not’ the tault of the orchestra, | | 
which played none too loud for the dramatic re- [| oe 
uiremenis of the aria. it was Mr. Meyn’s own 
uult. The Jaquino of Mr.W.H.Rieger was some- 
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sabi aay | Sood Senge sian eagletah lis pyc ae nt “ne he 
AC ad Cee ree Gols Oot “and far 
a Be ess fatiguing than the irregular roar and hum 
oston || Of multitudinous mediocrity.” 
_ Now Ido not say that the constant employ- 


Tenth | ‘att arriv | season, was given Saturday evening in Music | Ment in our Symphony concerts of a well 
nee ek maae evident by this repetition of mr re bee Hali. The programme was as follows: j selected chorus is practicable or desirable. 
ee . phovy that Con 1 age Bhi peg tht Be Rago! we a prereeet _banore NO 2” .cnc re cceecees ee } And yet what genuine pleasure, what an op- 
pk ; proper interpretation of Beethoven's fifth. Tt )) | Symvhony in Ciminor, Now BITTTTIIT TT: rn 07 39 ued appa peng gra » given by 
ie zt ’ ymmendabdle to adhere to an ideal, DU 3 Although th tistic fit ‘ fee dese mh OL Choral numbers or con- 
‘ Great Ovation This s commendable : eg © artistic fitness of presenting in 
‘Gilmore to Have a Sr 4s also unfortunate to hold to an ideal which concert form a fragment of an overa without | certed pieces from works known to us now 
ah only by name, if they were chosen in a catho- 


.Bvenina—‘** Jones’? Again—Ger- ort only from a desire not to offend. | 

£ rage A legs pas wid Seach Director Leopota Dar seb in his life set no the coo striped and costumes may be # i, spirit, if they truly represented the school 
“man Artists at. Music Hall— * nterpretation of ihe uestioned, such a questi ayto ij. : a , 8 
1 i aa a standard for the P . qestion must Sve way tO f of ai) countries from the time when the. 


ee | ' ivan’s | sympbony which, in his day, commanded the | this greater one: ' i 
— mci eniaorat | ey mmeucation of tne most critical. Director tah pvp rent ale Ry " wietetag kot vi woes Netherlanders ruled supreme in music, 
_ **Iwanhoe’’? Music Here—Notes. 1 Nikisech may represent. the “advanced PUERONS OF AD OPES, Mancied and im- Saturday’s performance of the first act of 
ae ‘ in his reading of the work, and it 18 perfect, than for 1t to be debarred from becom- “Ridelio” must of co rs b 5 ac Oo 
h | Ing acquainted with even the disiecta membra | fetin ihe atanadnoint of pri © TORARIOE Onuy 
of agreat work. For here in Boston this prob- | pantie sia apie 08 acs. 
hall was crowded, and each number was 


lively discussion of Mr. Nikis ’s reading» 
er his: arrival in this country. It was 
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| Director Arthur Nikisch ended his second | Set ble ‘rat he wil educate his patrons in 
_ season’s labors in this city last evening. and | Pure seasons to accept his own ideas con- 
prought the 10th season of the Boston Sym- § cerning it. lem is put to us. 
ete tr ters in last evening’s audience rp ; | 
phony orchestra to a most successful ending ‘oe orc wraaenne and influence felt, and ihe Operatic Festival of April 7, the late per- | ae SPP ee ent the applause was 
before an audience that fully tested the Ca- the gratitude of tie audience for his season’s formance of *Parsifal” and the popular success | eee oeeely . wer 5 aphigalah Saige for in each 
“pacity of the: Music. Hall auditorium. labors (or the pecan Basa + Sp Eng te of “Fidelio” last Saturday show conclusively | cio aM gf et: verdict of pa what 
5 abi : ' rogramme) le “g | vorable to the singer. Mrs. 
“The evening's programme was drawn ex- | M Mee tirceor an ovation which promises well that the music lovers of this town hunger | yfietke (Leonora) and Mr. Fischer ls ars 
‘¢lusively from the works of Beethoven, the | gor his future seasons with the Boston Sym- after opera; and they are willing to pay out -eaual to the demands mad t thane 
““Leonore” overture, No, 2; the symphony in } phony orchestra, the next beginnlug on oust money and to endure necessarily imperfect — a the singing of ‘ha t a ee 
@, No 5, and the firstactof “Fidelio” mak- | urday evening, Oct. 10. representations that they may taste for a / nik’ te’ neahinid gee yom a) ga mth 
are ig hest moment a forbidden pleasure. They willlisten \ ehat'2 ahh oti p ‘8. Has- 
‘Ing the selections, the work of the orchestra to wood, bad-and inaiff “Sy Pewee A tl call (Marceliina), Mr. Rieger (/aquwino), 
‘being supplemented in the operatic scenes by will applaud alike the aedaece, the Wailese and. Mr, deyn Ur tearr0) ‘Were Ontanen ame 
‘Me ine. : ; New York | | About fai 
Be San Opera House company ot the and the triumph. Yo bo sure, this shows  falhful in the endeavor, but the, results of | 
‘Metropolitan | patience and zeal rather than discrimination, | ai ’ Pip : y 
past season, and a chorus of male voices from ] must be said in Mr. Meyn’s behalf that Beet 1 | 


but if this patience and this zeal were event- | hoven wrote a cruel part for the voice of the | | 


the Boston Singers’ Society. ually rewarded; 1f for even a few weeks in § cruel Governor. The solos of Mrs. Mielke aud 


“Leonora, Mme. Antonia Mielke; Marcellina, 


opera, noton a too ambitious scale but respect- 


spirit, and they were certainly the musical | 
peaks of the performance. The favorite quar- | | 


The “Fidelio” roles were thus assigned: | | the year, there might be representations of | Mr. Fischer were sung with much dramati 
| 


Mrs. Wilbur Hascall; Rocco, Mr.- Emil 
| Fischer ; Jaquino, Mr. W. H. Rieger; Pizzaro, 


able and complete, audiences would be more 


|fasudious after the hunger-pangs were satis- 
_fied.. But the operas should be sung in the 


tette was taken at an unusually slow pace; tle | 
voices did not blend; the walk of the parts | 
was not clearly defined; there were deviations 


tessa Sy | from the pitch. Thechorus, taken from the 
: wa ee language. Boston Singers’ Society, was awkwardly | 
| ere are, however, illustrious precedents | placed, and probably for that reason the effect | . 
|for giving fragments of operas, oratorios, | ofthe finale did not meet the expectation. 
/ masses and cantatas in symphony concerts. | {he orchestral accompaniment was often 
Take, tor example, the prog f ul ay de aT 

pie, programmes Of the | While Mr. Nikisch in his reading of the 
world-renowned concerts of the Paris Conserv- | Fifth Symphony still follows in many respects 
atory. concerts that have been for oversixty | the ideas of Wagner and Richter, the perform- 
yearsaglory to France. The programme of | 2ncé of Saturday evening was more conserva- 


tive than the famous one of last season. It 
: the first concert given the 9th of March, 1828, was more sane, it was more musical. There 


‘““Kidelio” in concert form was made up of eight numbers, four of which | was much to praise. There was too little to 
y custom, but, bere- were vocal. Twochoruses by Cherubini were | censure. Surely no thoughtful person could 


ra has. been given sung: one from “ ” have objected to the declamation of the open- 
even Eeaueh performances, | Maier from rh mtg ve = pete aie oe ing phrase with its fermata. There was a 
| eats voronation | commendable absence of false and exagger- 


eet by thoroughly competent tr aes 
Beyond then only Sahin could be reasonably Mass.” And looking through the histories of | ated sentimeut in the reading of the opening 


No excep } 
N these concerts by Elwart and Deldevez, 1t will | phrases of the second and third movements, 


aken to the work of the orchestra in the Appt Poot th ' thee 
‘taker ‘lection last evening, indeed, o be seen . | And throughou esymphony the brass was 
bed atic seleci een that ateach concert choruses from not so overblown as on that memorable night 


f . . 
va ge daohh eee 2, Vocatiog in. < forgotten or rarely heard operas, selections | act season. 
Z ety ' from masses and Cantatas stand side by side Maurice Kufferath has lately written an. 
‘Phe city talent, however, fell much below with symphonies and other instrumental] | essay on Richter’s direction of this symphony, 


‘ne standard established here in the perfurm- music. in which he analyzes Richter’s methods an 


"Sa ia years. Mime. Mielke has : ‘ gives their musical explanation. As Mr, 
en Se ane reputation on the German stage The programme of the concert given the 5th | Nikisch follows closely with Richter the priu-_ 


5a this month included Schumann’s symphon iples laid down by Wagoner, this pl let 
Se c singer of first prominence, and of ymphony | ciples laid d gner, this phample 
‘} . {nterpretation of the bi AS td in D minor,a concerto by Mozait for two Fsbo capg car Retna Wri {BP ee 
> marked lutelligence and pg i “Cori ” ov ’ , to any on ! m- | 
> saan om vosalemethods, however, are Eth iis “ne sede a a Massenet’s | | oper performance of the symphony. | 
‘many and varied, and, although she gets a is, and the choruses “for Unto Us” and | “ although the concert was very long—too 
Bhects, the artistic character of her vocal Hallelujah” from the *'Messiah.” long, in tact—the enthusiasm of the audience | 
ork is open to criticism. wee. Lhe cherus of the Conservatory concerts is I was unabated,and 7. the ond of oe a7 ane, | 
Mrs. Wilbur Hascall sang the music Of | made up )f about seventy-five picked vuices, | Mr. Nikisch was vebemently applauded. 


ey 
MAES. || ice | : The xt concert will be given Sat 
ten to ves brixht pe fd serge ae i 2 and the s dbloists are taken from the most cele- iueatae Gee ta pestle ren 


2 va ! ‘suited to ne role. With the men singers | brated singers of Paris. When the concerts 
the Roceo ot Mr. Fischer took hain geroriced started there were eighty-eight players to 
“pence, Messrs. Rieger and Meyn 9° ed bs nks seventy-two singers, and Deldevez recom. _ 
‘tively meritorious. Ihe well-dressed rt mended for extraordinar 12 + 
na y occasions 126 sing 


of “pri ” ither side of the stage | 
a 3 eee other. with some aifficulty, the @:18 and 121 players. Forlong agothey knew 


“wide orchestral c”~“" between the two sec- 


‘Mr, Heinrich Meyn. | 
| Phe tannouncement of such a programme 


_—— 
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“Two , Brilliant ‘ ape 


: os Ww last evening’s concert ia Me. 
Nikisch’s second season as condt of 
: yorchestra. A notably large audi- 
ence attended, and by cordial de- 
 monstrations of applause expressed ap- 
preciation and approval of his efforts 
to furnish Boston with the very best of. 
music during the past six months. His | 
record for this second season will certainly 
‘not suffer by comparison with the work ac. | 
complished during 1889-90. The orchestra . 
has attained a degree of proficiency under | 
his careful direction not before equalled. It 
cannot be denied that regarding the choice 
of programmes there has been considerable 
adverse criticism, but to please everybody 
‘would be an impossibility, and Mr. Nikisch 
must be credited with offering the best 


which could not be expected. 


on the 24 concert programmes, 
several of whom were given their first hear- 
ing here. 
have been presented and, with few excep- 
tions, they have been exceedingly welcome. 


often rendering them more 
ana but seldom detracting 


-pretations, 
delightful, 


compositions were given place upon 
the closing programme. The spirited and 


lovely ““Lenore” overture No. 2, the first act | 
of “Fidelio” and the fifth symphony were | 
Exquisitely played was the | 
‘opening number. Possibly not before has | 


the selections. 


this overture been so charmingly inter- 


preted. The symphony was also splendidly | jeard in this last concert was really the first 


read and deservedly called forth most 
hearty plaudits, 

. Excellentiartists and of high repute here 
‘are Mme. Antonia Mielke, Mrs. Wilbur Has- 


all, Emil Fischer, W. H. Rieger and Hein- | 
rich Meyn, the soloists, who gave selec- | 
Mielke / 


‘tions from “Fidelio.” Mme. 
gang the Lenora aria, “Oh! Hope,” 
‘superbly. Rocco is one of Herr Fischer’s 
favorite roles, and it was a treat to hear 


him sing “Life 1s nothing without money.” | 


Mrs. Hascall sang the Marcellina solos with | 
f ‘good taste and expression. Mr.Rieger’s voice, 
though rather light,is of pleasing quality and 

ye satisfactory 
pa role. Mr. Meyn found good op- 
tunities in the music assigned to Pizzaro. 

‘The several concerted numbers were finely 

sung, notably the famed quartet “He doth 

‘a 

to me incliue.’’? Welcome assistance was 

given by a large male chorus from the Bos- 

‘ton Singers’ Society. 


of the | 


Of novelties a dozen or more } 


interpretation. of the | 


"Reston ayn Sechabten 


The twenty-fourth and last concert of the 


season, Saturday evéning, April 25, like the last | 
of several previous seasons. was glorious with 
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its Beethoven programme. Exclusively Beet- . 


hoven! 
6, “‘Leonore,”’ No. 2. 
Fidel ta iret Act. 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5. 
The Music Hall was filled by an eager audi- 
ence, and the concert, in spite of its unusual 
length, was inspiring from beginning to end. 


The “Leonore” overture, in C, always pub- — 


lished as the second of the four composed for 
the opera finally named Fidelio, has been 


proved to have been actually the first, the one | 
played at the first performance of the opera, in | 
1805. The so-called No, 3, the greatest of them | 


all by far, the consummate flower of the ideas 
sketched in No. 1, was first heard in 1806. 


i But it was thought too colossal for the opera, 
‘ } beginning with comparatively light, Mozartean 
‘fruits of his own judgment, F hye ! numbers. Therefore in 1807 he composed for a 

orty- | 
six composers have been represented | 


performance in Prague (which did not come off) 
a third, still in C, much, smaller, less excit- 
ing, which is commonly printed as No. 1. 
There is internal evidence in the so-called No. 
1, which fully confirms the documentary proofs. 


i Itisofa different character. and temper from 


| . . | the two great ones in C. These take you right 
Familiar works have been given new inter- | i 


into the stress and passion of the happily ending 


i tragedy. They must have beon written under 


i the i diate excitement of the drama. But 
from their beauty. Only Beethoven’s | EE a Sane ely’ 


No. 1 is inthe calmer mood of reminiscence; , 


itis a dreamy recalling, after years had passed, 
of the struggle and the triumph so,splendidly 
embodied in the work. Thetwo great ones are 
the real presence; the No.1, composed long 


after the storm of passion had subsided, seems | 


all in memory, 
So what we 


to review it 
musing, tranquil afterthought, 


overture, the original sketch of the great ‘‘Leo- 
nore No. 3,” perhaps the greatest of all over- 
tures. It was very finely played; you recog- 
nized the essential themes and features of the 
more finished werk; the solid, solemn, grand 
descent of the whole orchestra starting with C; 
the pathetic, gentle themes from the opera 
hinted by the ’celli, the clarinet, the flute, the 
horns, bassoons, etc.; the approaching trumpet 
signal of deliverance; the great crescendo of the 
strings (not wrought up with the overwhelm- 


| ing power of “No. 3”); indeed, a most interest- 


ing study on the perfected overture, as well as 
on Beethoven’s characteristic way of working, 


as if in. 


beginning often tentatively, but not contented | 


until he had fully realized the idea, the aspira- 
tion in his mind; he knew that it was there 
potentially, that it was in him, but tried again 
and again until he actually put his hand on it, 


until the dream, the inspiration, stood there | 


solid, glowing and complete. 
The music of the first act of ‘Fidelio,’ 
orchestral and vocal, was given without 
omission. The part of Leonora. (Fidelio) 
was sung by Mme. Antonia Mielke; 
cellina (the Jailor’s daughter), by Mrs. Wil-’ 
bur Hascall; Rocco (Jailor), by Mr. Emil 
Fischer; Jaquino, by Mr. W. H. Rieger; 


Mar- | 


| 
| 
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' hearty unction. Theincomparable Quartet, in ; 
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play rk M 
except Mrs. ¥ s 

are here. The tenor, A Le of the Ye Poi a: 
estan, only appears in the prison scene of the 
great second act. — 

‘The lighter numbers of the opening, so sug- 
gestive of Mozart: 1, duet between Marcellina 
(in love with the supp boy Fidelio) and 
Jaquino, tenor, vainly pressing his suit with 
her, baulked and enraged by knockings at the 
gate; 2, the Aria, love dream, of Marcellina, im- 
passioned, rich and beautiful in orchestration; 
4, the lively bass song of Rocco, “A 
mighty thing is money” (das Gold), were well | 


Metropoli 


sung and accompanied. The tsnor, to be sure, 


was rather feeble; but Mrs. Hascall, with a 
very fresh, sweet, pure soprano yoice, sang 
charmingly; and Fischer, with his noble bass, 
is always sure and sings the father’s part with 


Canon, No. 38, after Leonora, disguised as Fi- | 
' delio, has comein, never fails to give delight 
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| like that in Gounod’s “Faust.” 


when tolerably well sung. It is marked An- 
dante sostenuto, and was taken not too slow. 
The voices blended beautifully; yet no doubt it 
would have sounded even better had there been 
time for a repetition. Tho Terzet (No. 5), in 
which Leonore gets leave of theold jailer to 
help him in the prison, hoping to find her hus- 
band, political prisoner of Pizarro, develops 
more of the deeper individuality of Beathoven’s 
genius, and was artistically and feelingly ren- 
dered, Mrs. Hascall sustaining her part bravely. 

Then comes “the gouverneur,” Pizarro, with 
his Spanish soldiers, entering to the lively 
rhythm of ashort, most piquant, fascinating 
march, in its small compass so much more 
effective than an elaborate, long-spun march 
With such fine 
oboes and clarinets it sounded delightfully. 
The Aria (No. 7), soliloquy, of Pizarro, gloating 
over the thought of revenge now almost within 


' reach of his hands, was delivered with fine 


dramatic force and in good voice by Mr. Meyn; 
and the angry furor of the solo, its ejaculations | 
of imaginary triumph, are enhanced and made 
mysteriously ominous by the sotto voce mutter- | 
ings to one another of the guard: ‘‘He speaks of | 
death,” etc. Then comes No. 8, the duet, ‘Jetzt, 


| Alter! Jetzt hat es Eile!’ in which Pizarro 


vainly tries, by threat or persuasion, te work up | 


| the tender-hearted Rocco to the point of mur- 
' dering the half-starved prisoner Florestan, Leo- 


nora’s husband. The graphic power and in-| 
tensity, the terrible suggestion and the strongly | 
contrasted individuality of the musical dialogue, | 
were satisfactorily brought out; the scene is 
thoroughly dramatic, and not a point was lost 
by such an orchestra under the masterly con- 
ductorship of Mr. Nikisch. It comes to a cli- 
max, none more powerful, exciting, full of im- 
passioned indignation, fear and hope, in any 
opera or music-drama, in the great soprano Reci- 
tative and Aria of Leonora (No. 9): “‘Abscheu- 
licher! wo eilst du hin?’”’ In this Mme. Mielke 


Was superb, save that her emphatic highest 


tones were often harsh. Dramatically she was 
in the spirit of the piece. The greatinvocation to 
“Hope,” both the Adagio and the Allegro con 
brio, with the inspiring, difficult work for the 
three horns, was thrilling and uplifting. Only 


ave we heard sing this 
x pe reste and triumphant fervor. Yan 
«Finale of the Act, the great scene where 
‘us Tiseners are let out to enjoy the open air 
by the kindness of Rocco, introduced a fine 
chorus manned by tenors and bassés from Mr. 
Osgood’s ‘Boston Singers.” They all had good 
voices and had been carefully drilled for the 
task; and the effect was singularly musical and 
touching. How wonderfully dark, mysterious 
and prison-like the slow chords of introduction! 


How buoyant, full of trembling, swelling hope | 
animent, | 


and exultation the figure of accomp 
led in by the bassoons! How full of feeling, 
pathos, joy, the voices, as one part after another 
flows in and they swell together to a full stream 
of therichest harmony! Then the whispered 
cautions: “Speak low, we aré overheard.” 
Then the warning that the governor 
is coming; the prisoners retire into the 
background; 
| Rocco and Leonora, bracing her spirit for the 


trial of going down into the prison, when he tells | 


her what deliverance awaits Florestan: then 


the Andante with mysterious accompaniment, 


in which he tells her of the grave that must be 
dug; the entrance of Pizarro; the farewell 


chorus of the prisoners, taking leave of the | 


*“‘warm sunset’’—was ever so much music, so 


much meaning, pathos, expectation, condensed: 


into one opera finale? The audience heartily 
enjoyed it, felt it; and no doubt many were 
ready to say. Enough! Let thy servants now de- 
part in peace! 
had a rich feast, one of the best in quality, al- 
ready. 

We are only tempted to recall the first hear- 
ing of ‘Fidelio’ on any stage in Boston. 
was at the Boston Theatre, on the 1st of April, 


1857. It was anindifferent German company, | 


brought on from New York, thanks to the man- 


agement of Thalberg, the pianist. The acting - 


was generally good; the orchestra, under Carl 
Bergmann, passable, 
vised and slovenly; there should have been 
several rehearsals of so great a work. The Fi- 
delio was Mme. Johannsen, with a voice much 
worn, but with a musical and dramatic instinct 
which carried her through surprisingly well. 


Mme. Berkel, voice flexible and bright, made a | 
pretty Marcellina. Herr Bentler, a weak tenor | 


in voice, sang the touching soliloquy of Flores- 
tan in prison with much true expression, 
Herr Oehrlein was the Rococo, stout enough 
for any jailor, with a bass voice of un- 
certain truth, but a fair singer. The Chorus 
was from* the Orpheus Musical Society, their 
first appearance on the stage. It had to be pro- 
nounced ‘‘a very bad performance of the very 
best of music.” Yet not a few were delichted 
to have this first privilege of hearing the music 
and the drama put together audibly and bodily 
foronce. It wasa preparation for more satis. 
factory hearings under better auspices. In that 
way has Boston grown,. from poor beginnings, 
to its love and intimacy toward Beethoven. 
Sure audience he tinds always now in this old 
seat of Puritans! 

If after all this any felt a certain dread of 


weariness, they soon found themselves (most of | 


them at least) agreeably disappointed. The 


old Fifth Symphony had lost nothing of its ° 
Besides | 


charm; its spell was as potent as ever. 


‘great scene 


the hurried converse bétween | 


for it was getting late; we had | 


That | 


But the affair was impro- . 
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first performance here in Boston, In 
‘the winter of 1841, in the old Federal 
‘Birest Theatre, transformed into an “Odeon,” 
$n the concerts of the Academy of Music, under 
‘the presidency of the Hon, Samuel A. Eliot, and 
‘ths conductorship of Henry Schmidt, the 
‘gormer stone of Boston's symphony culture 
‘Was virtually laid in the first doubtless in. 


od 


‘“‘Aifferent) performance here of Beethoven's sub- 
: tem O-minot Symphony. It was repeated many 
‘Pies in that and the succeeding seasons, often 
hetore crowded atidiences. On one oovasion, 
“We remember, Whon every seat was taken early 
Th the paratist sloping to the atage,thore entered 
ry félicknown elérgyman with his family, who, 
afte ‘descending a natrow aisle the whole way, 
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yes, brother X!” Many Beethoven symphonies 


yi 


were taken up and creditably studied and per- 
formed in those winters. It waa the beginning 
otsymphony in Boston—beginning at the top! 
‘The amaller symphonies of Haydn and Mozart 
ve beeh practised ina private club of ama- 
“veura, but in public performance their turn 
eae after that of Beethoven. If only from 
dale Curiosity, we should be pleased to know 
“how many scores of times since that day it has 
Ween granted to us to listen to the Fifth Sym 
Bhan 

Now. we are not disposed to enter into any 
Question as to the correctness of the tempo or 


a e manner in which Mr. Nikisch set the first 


Precnant four notes of the opening motive, | 


Poubtiess he knows, appreciates and feels the 
' wausic Well enough, perhaps as well as anybody. 
“Where is Character in the slow, emphatic way in 
Whieh he reads the passage; his pauses must 


Soar too lightly quarrelled with, his reading | 
be igh He is a thor- | 


‘ough temperament and | 
tne mots are musical above the average, he, too, | 
‘Jowes his Beethoven, he must be allowed the | 
ordinary latitude in interpretation, and, rigbt | ayo 


po be scouted With contempt. 
oughbred musician, his 


»; 


‘ ving the ideal of the master, to a degree highly 
aifvine and uplifting. This time, certainly, his 
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“dou! on a the trio of brow ; ys 1, | ¢o) Mr. Henrich Meyn (Pizzaro). 
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“el wrong in @etail, he does succeed in bringing | 
Sat the power and beauty of the work, in real- | 


© as a whole,with few and momentary ex- 
sntions.dia not deviate widely from the familiar 
odox examples. Every movement —_ | 
with quickening power upon the listener. e 
reavenly Andante—fall of holy sympathy with 
Wnan in his life straggle, full of wise, angelic 
‘aon strengthening exhorta- 
Wien supremely beautiful and lofty, perfect as | mance under notice was 


out with Seeeaiatite convincing majesty and 
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power and beauty, making it impertinent to 
question or to oriticise. Long as they had list- 
ened, many left the hall with lingering steps, as 
if loath to leave a sacred place, exchanging 
looks and words of wonder and delight. With 
another programme, length and heaviness 
might have been the text; but here music, 
geniiis, lofty sentiment, transporting beauty, 


pub the sense of passing time quite out of 


thought. 

The second leaf of the programme announced, 
not another programme, but another season of 
this noble orchestra, to bewin on Saturday eveu- 


ing, Oct, 10, 1891. J BD, 
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24th Symphony Concert— 
Beethoven Programme. 


ee met 


Portions of “Fidelio” 
Fifth Symphony. 


and the 


Spring Concert Plans—Theo Ex- 
odus from Boston—Notes. 


| 
: The twenty-fourth and closing concert 
of this season’s Symphony series was 
given on Saturday evening. ‘The pro 


gramme was: 
Overture “Leonore,” No. 2, Beethoven. 
»Part One of “Fidelio.” Beethoven, 
Symphony, No. 5, Beethoven. 
Concert performances of Beethoven's | 
only opera have been given before in | 
Boston. The last one, about nine years | 
was a venture of the Arlington | 
Club: Mr. Lang conducted, and the | 
chorus consisted of the male voices oi 
| the Arlington and the Cecilia. Miss 
Dora Henninges sang the music of the 
part of Leonora; Mrs. Knowles, Mar- 
cellina; Mr. Adams, Florestan; Mr. 
Wienschel, Piz:aro; Mr. Want, Ja- 
guino. Perhaps the most vivid reco}- 
jection of that performance is Mr. 
Henschel’s dramatic singing of the 
air “Ha, what a dayis this!” and the 
sinzing of Mr. Adams. The perfor 
' given with the 
assistance of the male chorus of the Bos- 
ton Singers’ Society, and the following 
soloists: Mme. Mielke, (Fidelio), Mrs. 
|W. F. Hascali (Mareeliina’, Mr. W. Hi. 
- Rieger (Jaquino:, Mr. Em.1 Fischer Ree 
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his | 
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im were taken by Mrs. Antonia Mielke and | 
Mrs. Wilbur Hascall; and the parts of Roeco, 


08 to" Jaquino and Pizarro by Messrs. Emil Fischer. . 


ew | of prisoners” was composed o 


‘us that few rs verno ‘ Pi s 
state of mi would give ro a 


climatic utterance with a closed tone. 


most creditable ‘first appearance in Bos. — 


ton” was Mrs. Haseall’s, whose singing it 
has been our pleasure to note in this 
column, Her clear and pure soprano 
voice is used well, and she sings with 

uch expression. We can reaall few 
yrie sopranos with voices so easily 
day inthe throat as is heis. Both in 
ver Solo and concerted music Mrs. Has- 
call sang with the confidence of a vet- 
eran, as she was called upon tor the part 
at short notice, the feat was a test of her 
+ ete rte @ Jaquinois not of much 
aveount on the concert stage: Mr. Rie er 
kept his place and sane the notes of his 
~ and that was about all we could 
vik. 
Mr. Fischer sang the song about 
“Gold” with the confidence of a man 
with pockets tull of the article and the 
skill of one who knows himselt to be a 
good vocalist. Mme, Mjelke sang the 
great seene “Thou Monstrous Fiend” 
superbly, and her reading of the ree:ta- 
tives showed how fine she must be on the 
stage; itis a pity so great an artist will 
leave (?) the country without being 
heard in Boston in her proper sphere, 
thatof Wagner opera. The “Canon” 
quattet was pretty well sung, though it 
dragged a little. The diffi_ult tinale of 
the aot was given with as much etfect as 
is possible in coucert; the male chorus is 
t) be thanked for good work. Mr. 


Nikisch conducted the “Fidelio”? music | 


La fA evidence of knowing it thor- 
iehly, 

The lesser of the two greater ‘'T.eo- 
hore’ overtures—-if the paradox be ad- 
mitted--was well performed, but words 
fail to convey our appreciation of the 
noble —yes, magnificent interpretation of 
‘tie iitth symphony. On reviewing the 


work of the orchestra for the season we 


may refer to it again. 
The audience on Saturday night was 


limited only by the capacity of the hall. | 


Mr. Nikisch’s desk (altar, a small but o»- 
servant child called it) was covered with 
flowers, and our conductor closed his 
s9ason anid abundant express ons of the 
g00d will and admiration ot the thou. 
sands who make up his weekly audience. 


’ Freak / . 
He Music. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The last Symphony concert of the season of 
‘90-91 was given last Saturday evening in Music 
Hall, The conductor’s stand was prettily decor- 
ated, and when Mr. Nikisch appeared upon the 
stage, he was greeted with hearty and long-con- 
tinued applause. z . r 

o 


The p mwas made up of the following 
werks of thoven: “Lenore” overture, No, 2; 
the Fifth symphony; and the first act of Fide- 


, nationalities. 
| * 


W. H. Rieger and Heinrich Meyn. The “chorus | 
members of the 
Boston Singers’ Society. The fragment of the | 
opera was sung in the German language, and it | 
Was presented without scenery, costumes and 
action. | 
- * . * . | 
The concert was very long; it lasted until 
nearly half-past ten; and yet the interest of the 
audience was kept alive until the very end, and 
at the close of the concert Mr. Nikisch was most 
heartily applauded. ‘This applause was both the 
. ©xpression of the personal good-will of the hear-. 
érs and an acknowledgment of the pleasure given | 
/by the evening’s performance; for there is no 
‘doubt but that the extract from ‘‘Fidelio” was 
keenly relished by the majority. 
a ce e o a 


The overture, ‘‘Lenore, No. 2,” would be a 
great work if ‘‘Lenore, No. 3,’ had not been writ- 
ton. The former continually hints at and sug- 
gests the latter, and, however admirable the 
sketch may be, the enlarged and elaborated work 
obscures the first draught. 

+ * + s 


The performance of the first act of ‘‘Fidelio” | 
may be taken as a text of a sermon, with many | 
heads and subdivisions. 1t was sung in the Ger- || 
man language, and four of the singers that took | | 
part are Germans. And yet there is an English | | 
translation of the libretto, and there are singers 

inthis country who can sing the English lan- 
guage. But herein Boston a desperate attempt | | 
is made t» ‘‘germanize” our music. Do we need || 
an orchestral conductor? There is none outside | | 
of Germany, and we import a German. Is there | | 
a German singer in this country disengaged? | | 
Whether the singer is good or bad, he or she ig 
allowed to appear upon tre Music Hall stage. | | 
‘The fact that the singer is a German seems | 
jenongh ; and all questions concerning the vucal | 
ability of the singer are thus answered in 
advance. In other words, with the aid and abet- | 
‘tal of the men in power, here in Boston, an 
‘American city, German singers are constantly 
given the preference over all singers of other 


* oa * * 


Now itis a notorious fact, a fact acknowledged 
by German lovers of music and German musi- 
| cians, from Frederick the Great to Richard Wag- 
ner, that a German singer in the true sense of 
the word is a rara avis. And Wagner kuew well 
his business when he treated the German voice 
as an orchestral instrument. ‘lo declaim a pas- 
‘sage from one of Wagner’s later operas is one 
‘thing; to sing a melody is another. Yet what- 
‘ever the occasion may be, whether it is an opera 
aria of conventional form thatis to be sung, ora 
Wagner scene, we too often see a German come | 
upon the stage, and we assist (as the French say) 
at his convulsive breathing, we admire the many 
qualities of tone and the assortment of voices 
packed within his throat, we dote upon his er- 
ratic and exaggerated phrasing, and we exhibit 
delirious delight at the skill displayed in avoid- 
ing the pitch. 
a > # oe n 
We as Americans are old enough to stand up- | 
on our own legs even in matters of art. A cen-— 
tury ago Italian opera reigned supreme in Ger- 
many. The singers were Italians, the operas ~ 
were written iu Italian style, the directors of the | 


| opera orchestras were generally [talians. But. 
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en tT ee adversion in his work fa hls interpretation of the 

| Musicat Notes, older composers, and his persfstent attempts to mod- 

The last of this sedsun’s Syiiphony Gtoticerts, on the | ernize them after a sensationa) Wagnerian fashion; his 

evening of the 25th ult., was heard by an enormous) &Vident desire to obtain new readings that bave no 

‘audience. The programme, wholly devoted to Beet- | Stronger recommendation to reapect than their mere 

~ _hoven, was: “Overture ‘“Leonore,” No. 2; “Fidelio,” | newness. The banefol poison of Wagnerism bas ent’ red 

‘ Act I.; and Symphony tn C-minor, No. 5. The “Fidelio” | deeply into his soul, and oozes out of the end of his 

| music was, of course, the notable feature of the even.| baton and impregnates, more or lesa, all the music that 

‘ing. There is something to be said for, and more to be| it guides. It is weil enough to sneer at c nservatism In 

| said against, the violent severing of the music of an | 4rt, but it 1; also well enough to protest against the re- 

sing in German. Audiences will tolerate gro- | opera from its proper surroundings. Dramatic action | touching, in a modern epirit, of the marterpleces of 

tesque pronunciation, a misconception of the | lg so necessary jo Jend fee intended forte and meaning | Beethoven and Mozart, as well as the masterpieces of 

meaning of the words and a consequent lame de- Ho the composer's ihtehtions, that without it his music| Shakspeare and Milton, of Rembrandt aud Raphae'. It 
| 


the Germans finally Came to the conclusion that | presséd & woodpecker’s queries to the bark.of @” 
their own language should be heard in their own | tree. Besides, unless. these notes are played | 
opera houses. Why should we abhor our own | heavily and detached, and the rhythm most’ 
language? A libretto is no more ridiculous in En- | strongly accented, the three eighth notes are 
glish than in German or Italian. (As for that | liable to be played as a triplet. 

‘matter, an opera is an absurdity when looked at - - - - 
coldly, whether it be by Bellini or Wagner.) The 

evil has spread and we find its marks in song re- 

citals. Our own singers are almost compelled to 
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loses a large part of the emphasis that gives it clear- | 1s to be Loped that another season may see these con- 
livery = the orgs ot ag ad a on wey | ness, and also something of its original interest. Hew_|certs restored to the dignified standard at which Mr. 
hear, however 3, h ’ | ever, it may, and with justice, be urged that it is per- | Gericke left them, not only in respect tothe flaish of the 
guage that has grown Bo dear to them. haps desirable to hear great operatic works even | Orchestral playing and the conservatism that was ob. 
o-@- @. @-.®? ; One Seen pnfavorable conditions than not to hear han . nprinent et pte pe Lge aan & the past, 
fe . € Music was sung on this occasion b ut also In respect to the soloists who may be engaxed. 
er ealatday, the applates that’ ioliowed Re ire ade eae re ony, ME. Hinoben, | en wortioce’ ics, German oe otherwias: ao bare sipped 
v ? ° 
every air and each concerte d piece showed the ’ e€ male chorus of the Boston Singers | into these concerts this season, should never agaia be 
love of the people at large for opera. 
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S ciety. With the exception of Mme. Mielke and Mr. | Vouchsafed the uamerited honor of an appearanc: at 
Wischer, the eoloists did not acquit themselves with|them. | AEM SIR AAS He ait 
a able fesulis with Beethoven as she dia | ICENS | 
with Wagner at her earlier appearance here. Her work | MUSIC HALL GETS A LICEN: ! 
- i _comeunioner’: scéna was very disap- | | ah 1 Ee A aaa 
g. Mr. Fischer, who sang Rocco’s music, was | ein Order Tt 
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This season we have been obliged to take our 
opera in small doses. We have had one or two 
“operatic festivals,’ mongrel entertainments, 
neither concerts strictly speaking nor operas; 
‘and yet music lovers have greedily snapped at 
‘the only opportunity of hearing anything akin to 
opera. ould a manager run too great a risk, 
if. for a few weeks in the season, he gave a series 
‘of popular operas and operettas modestly but re- 
spectably ? There would be no need of gorgeous 
7 ry or expensive ballet. There are many 
‘operas that demand only simple stage settings, a 
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— but carefully chosen chorus and a few good / Out. 
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. Mr. John Mullaly has shown this 
g upon two occasions what a thorough and 
vienced musician could do with an orchestra, | 
members of which were chosen at random 
‘and hastily thrown together. There are singers. 
‘in this city that would gladly embrace such an» 


‘ sportunity, and that are fully competent to sing | 
Rie 
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ht opera. The beginning should necessa- 
humble. There are operas by Lortzing, 
me Adam, Auber, and many others 
that would not be beyond the capabilities of a 
‘company made up of singers of moderate abili- 
‘ties. But any opera or operetta so given should 
-besung in English. 
Pe * * * oe 
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must be deferred to a more convenient season. 
As for the performance itself it may be summed 
‘up by saying that with the exception of Mrs. 
Mielke and Mar. Fischer the singers were unable 
to do justice to the music; that Mrs. Mielke was 
-not heard to such advantage Saturday evening as 
on former occasions; that the quartet was poorly — 
sung; and that the orchestral accompaniment 
was often noisy. And yet there were many 


pleasurable moments, and the applause of the 
al was very genuine. 


wet & 


-- Mr. Nikisch’s reading of the fifth symphony 

Jast Saturday was more conservative than that 

‘of last season and in certain respects there was a 

marked improvement inthe performance. The 

Dbrass did not so arrogantly assert itself; there 
“was no apparent straining after theatrical effects. 
¢ t true that some take exception to Mr. 
Nikisch’s delivery of the opening phrase; but 
| gurely this phrase should be thundered out, and 

the repeated notes should be played heavily and 

| The story that the phrase was in- | 

tended to portray, ‘‘Fate knocking at the door,”’ | 

‘| may be a silly legend; but on the other hand the | 
‘notes should not be played as though they ex- 


(tn the writing of their works. 


‘hess, the programmes have presented little that was’ 
hew, and have been Jamentably Jacking in the broad } 
eclectic spirit that should have distinguished them. 
Soloists were permitted to appear whose deservings did | 


not qualify them to enjoy the honor accordéd them, and 


bere the standard o{the concerts were unmistakably 
lowered. 


in favor of very inferlor singers, and thest 


elble to repress a wish for a return to the regime of Mr. 
Gericke, under whom the dignity of the concerts was 
never allowed torelax, and under waom also, the orches- 
tra was always kept up to the highest state of efficiency. 
There Is a marked deterioration in the floish of the 
playing since hia departure; and thongh he was per- 


haps a little over-rigid at times, he was always faithful , 


to his composer, and was not possessed of ihe heresy 
that the older masters should be read in a modern 
way wholly at variance with the spirit of the era ip 
which they lived and the sertiment that tnepired them 
Ile never treated »# 
Beethoven or a Mozart symphony asif it werea Wagner 
opera, and to be interpreted with operatic color 
opcratic ritardandos, operatic passion, operatic cll- 
maxes. Of Mr. 
there can be no question. He has complete control 


ever effects he desirea fom it. tlere there is no 


fault to be found with him; the only point oren to: 


The admirable rule, hitherto enforced, of 
Ateadily discountenanciog encores, was broken through 
were also 
conceded the privilege of singing a class of: music that 
has heretofore found no place on the programmes of 
the concerts, Many and many a time if was forpos- 
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past year—there will be 896, the increase” 
three being warranted by the official cens 
figures. Excepting Music Hall, there hi 
been as yet no licenses granted except in ( 
where they were held thepast year, The 
enue from licenses the coming yéa: 

about $1,100,000, Pe Pict 7 
In regard to the plans for the summer seri 
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of popular concerts little cou d be ascer tained. 
at Music Hall. Mr. C. A. Ellis i I ’ psy no th Z 


BK + eho 
‘Wost directing the tour of the, Boston 
phony Orchestra, and the inal. -arrangemen: 
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Nickisch’s skill a3 a conductor } 
over his orchestra, and can easily produce what-§ 2.) 





the Germans finally came to the conclusion that | pressed a woodpecker’s queries to the bark of a a aaetiettiaenstanentteeesnaenent ro | x 
their own language should be heard in their own | tree. Besides, unless these notes are played Musical Notes + = pong cal his bs 1a hts interpretation of the | 
opera houses. Why should we abhor our own | heavily and detached, and the rhythm most The last of this sefsun’s Sulhchdar Mehossis ois‘ aiik tadetas the P 0 in Pigeate Bh ag oot ged bse yh a he ry te | 
language? A libretto is no more ridiculous in En-| strongly accented, the three eighth notes are evening of the 25th ult., was heard by an enormous! evident desire to obtain new reaings that have 4 
glish than in German or Italian. (As for that) liable to be played as a triplet. audience. The programme, wholly devoted to Beet. Stronger recommendation to respect than their mcre | 
matter, an opera is an absurdity when looked at ~ ~ - ~ - | yey a was: “Overture “Leonore,” No. 2; Fidelio,” | newness. The banefol poison of Wagnerism bas ent: red 
coldly, whether it be by Bellini or Wagner.) The | magn Bl Symphony in C-minor, No. 5. The “Fidelio” | deeply into his soul, and oozes out of the end of his 
evil has spread and we find its marks in song re- as, Of Course, the notable feature of the even. | baton and impregnates, more or lesa, #li the music that 


ing. There 1s something to be said for, an it guides. It is well enough to snee : al 
citals. Our own Moa are it a to said against, the violent severing of the hee of be ‘nt, but it 1s also well enough to neetent “eanet tel ie, 
sing in German. Audiences will tolerate gro- opera from its proper surroundings. Dramatic action | touching, In a modern epirit, of the macterpleces cf 
tesque pronunciation, a misconception of the ig 80 necessary to lend Re intended forte and meaning | Beethoven and Mozart, as well as the masterpieces o1 
meaning of the words and a consequent lame de- _to the composer's ihtehtions, that without it his music| Shakspeare and Milton, of Rembrandt and Raphae'. It 
livery of the sense of the text, so long as they loses a large part of the emphasis that gives it clear-| 1s to be Foped that another season may see these con- 
; tly declaimed. the lau- . ness, and also something of its original interest. How-| certs restored tothe dignified standard at which Mr. 
hear, however incorrectly ed, the la it | 
uage that has grown ko dear to them. ever, it may, and with justice, be urged that it is per- | Gericke left them, not only in respscttothe flaish of the 
guag haps desirable to hear great operatic works even | Orchestral playing and the conservatism that was ob. 
. © * * ° under such unfavorable conditions than not to hear | served In connection witn the great masters of the past, 
The close attention paid to the different num- oo yA re The music was sung on this occasion by | but also In respect to the soloists who may be engaxed. 
bers last Saturday, the applause that followed “+g lelke, Mrs. Hascall, Mr. Rieger, Mr. Fischer, Such medtocrities, German or other wlee, as have slipped 
ee } d a tad il h d th r. Meyn, andthe male chorus of the Boston Singers | into these concerts this season, should never again be 
y air and each concerted piece showe e BS ciety. With the exception of M M vouchsated the uamerited hi f anc: ; 
le at larwe for opers. “ach me. Mielke and Mr. ated the uamerite mor Of an appeitranc: at 
love of the peop £ i p Mischer, the eoloists did not acquit themselves with | them. 
4 . ’ * phe seccaeaons on gerd afent } and ee the former did not yee 
n we have been obliged to take our . able fesults with Beethoven as she did 
opera in small | ~ inthe great ‘‘Abscheulicher” scena was very disa 
“operatic festivals,’ mongrel entertainments, y D- 


pointing. Mr. Fischer, who « 9 i 
neither concerts strictly speaking nor operas; the only artist who did full saae se his ote rea 25 | Promenade Concerts to be in Order Thi 


and yet music lovers have greedily snapped at Hascall’s yoice proyed t90 weak for so large a hall, and Summer—896 Liquor Licenses to b@ 
the only opportunity of hearing anything akin to Mr. Meyn's singing of Pizarro's part was almost pain-f! Issued—Revenue of $1,100,000 | 
opera. Would a manager run too great a nisk, fal tn the exaggerated style and the physical effort he sett : 

if, for a few weeks in the season, he gave a series } Orought to bear on it. The chorus, which was divided 


| into two bodies, one of : : 
of popular operas and operettas modestly but re- lof the ctagé, was n pearl ong caged Way 4 _ A license to sell liquor in Music Hall has been 
spectably ? There would be no need of gorgeous j duction of the most desirable effect. It sang steadily granted for the coming summer. Chairmss 
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scenery or expensive ballet. There are many | and well, but the result, owing to the division named, || Whiting of the Board of Police says so, and thay 
operas that demand only simple stage settings, a was unsatisfactory. The orchestra was nolsy through- |] 2 notice was sent out today. Indeed, 857 deal- 
small but carefully chosen chorus and a few good ot anh ees every number was enthusiastically ap- |} ers who had licenses last year, when there were 
singers. Mr. John Mullaly has shown this piauded, and the slinging, good, bad, and indifferent, : 893 in all, received word from the Board of 


was similarly h ; : ; : hee 
spring upon two occasions what a thorough and plause at  soweren. 26:36 & Gite thas Se ap Police that their licenses had been renewed, 


these concerta 13 not more genuinely 


experienced musician could do with an orchestra, appreciative. The symphony was read ina style that | Thirty-six of the dealers of last year had 
the members of which were chosen at random adhered more closely to tradition than did the boister- || to face remonstrances against a renewe 
and hastily thrown together. There are singers ously modern interpretation of last season. It was still|] a) of their licenses, and in one of these 


in this city that would gladly embrace such an modern enough to set the conservative thinking of the ie . 
opportunity, and that are fully competent to sing possible effect of such a reading on the composer if he || CA5°5 that of Patrick Henry of O}Si 
in light opera. The beginning should _necessa- could have heard it; but there was less of the blatantly || Street, East Boston—the board has decided not 
ril , humble. There are operas by Lortzing melodramatic and less ofthe sickly sentimental that || togive another license. The other thirty-five 
y Ad . cule’ end. thin proee Ul Nittechne nae it when It was first heard under Mr. cases are being considered by the board. Mr.. 
Lecocq, am, ; ny lech’s direction. In fact, the improyement was de- || wWhiti ki for that body today. said 
that would not be beyond the capabilities of a | cided. The vast audience waited to the end, and when -Veaigls, tabenanpae Mises Pipa st a AMR yn 7 
company made up of singers of moderate abili- all was over Mr. Nikisch wae applauded with immense |] that it was impossible to give out the names of 
ties. But any opera or operetta so given should and prolonged vigor by way of an aurevoir. The first || the successful applicants, as the books of the 
be sung in English. oft i the new season will take place on the evening || board were in such a condition that the work 
. a a > 1 ct. 10. In summing up the season’s work it can || of getting at the names would take altogether 


scarcely be said with justice thatthe high standard of : : 
The performance of Saturday suggests these concerts was sustaineu by the series just ended. | toomuch time. Ho also refused positively to 


other thoughts, but the expression of them The orchestral work has often deteriorated into rough- | give out the names of the dealers against 


: ness, the programmes have presented little that was] whom remonstrances are pending. How- 
must be deferred to a more convenient season. new, and have been Jamentably Jacking in the broad 
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of last season and in certain respects there was a | Playing since his departure; and thongh he was per- | about $1,100,000. | 
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“him in the favor to which he was welcomed 

as an untried stranger. The orchestra chafed 
| against the precision and the martinet-like 
) discipline of Mr. Gericke, but they respected 
» his art and were proud of what he made them 
They are no less restless under the 


tati @ Variable, good-fellow-ish management of Mr. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

Cacnw~ 
_ The tenth season ended on Saturday even- 
ing with the Beethoven programme which had 
been announced and which extended in per- 
formance to the preposterous length of almost 
two hours and a half. The “Leonore” over- 
ture was, all things weighed, well played; an 
unusual consideration was shown for the 
lighter and teuderer portions, but there was 
much liberty taken in proportioning the 
themes, thus giving almost the effect of a fan- 
'tasia rather than of an overture. The fifth sym- 
phony, ending the concert, was played in the 
peculiar manner which Mr. Nikisch affects, 
_and the stronger passages, especially the in- 
troduction, were severe and hard in tone and 
accent and extreme in pause and emphasis. 
The reading was sonorous and _ striking 
— especially when the kettle-drummer 
got his innings — but it was not all 
classic or refined. The “Fidelio” act 
gave much gratification and deserved the 
most of the generous applause which it re- 
ceived. Mme. Mielke’s Zeonora had warmth, 
variety and pathos, and proved her to 
be something better and higher than a mere 
Wagner declaimer; Mr. Fischer’s ‘occo was 
sound and sturdy, but dry and grim, the “Gold” 
song in particular being taken up too slowly 
and heavily; A/arce//ina was sung with anima- 
tion by Mrs. Wilbur Hascall, whose voice is 
bright, high, and rather telling, but squeezed 
in formation and explosive in delivery; Mr. 
Rieger, of a mild, sweet and rather small 
‘tenor, was the /aguino, and Mr. Meyn made 
some excellent points in the difficult music of 
Pizarro, which needs a phenomenal voice to 
cope fully with it. The male choir of the 
Singers—awkwardly and disadvantageously 
split in half by the orchestra—did very well 
with the Prisoner’s chorus, and the orchestral 
score was generally played with discretion 
and elasticity, although the wooden wind was 
far too loud in Zeonora’s scene. 

The retrospect of the season is none too 
happy or hopeful, and in no previous year 
have there been such decided expressions of 
discontent and doubt among those patrons 
who do not belong to the Boston sets which, 
having comparatively little judgment or in- 
| dependence, are obstinate in maintaining that 
| everything relative to the Symphony concerts 
jis managed in the best way, and the results 
the highest attainable on the planet. We 
would be the last to deny to Mr. Nikisch 
much talent and high artistic qualities, which 
have perhaps done more than his work 
aS a musiciai and a director to maintain 


some of Mr. Nikisch’s readings of modern 
things incomparably thrilling and brilliant, is 
utterly at variance with classic and elevated 
music; and as the director has a lower stand- 
ard of reading, so the men have adopted a 
lower standard of playing. Not alone in the 
symphonies themselves have carelessness, 
_ coarseness, inaccuracy and want of sympathy 
been apparent; but when engaged for other 
concerts the men have infrequently done less 
well than many a chance body of players cas- 
ually gathered for an odd evening or two. 
Many members retain their places, we have 
good reason to believe, merely because their 
pay is good and sure and their homes are 
_here. Some of the better men have been 
already approached with offers on behalf of 
the orchestras to be formed in New York, and 
_ the chances are that there will be an unusual 
number of changes in the Jersonnel next sea- 
son. The indiscriminate applause and com- 
pliment of a socially influential part of the 
audience, which has seemed to delight most 
in what was least worthy of approval, and the 
almost unqualified optimism of one revered 
critic who was in his younger days wisely ex- 
acting and justly difficult to please, have gone 
far to confirm Mr. Nikisch in ways which he 
ought to have altered and to put reasonable 
and right criticism into a false attitude of 
captiousness and prejudice. We believe in 
the Symphony system and have gloried in the 
bold, broad spirit of its founder; we have 
been full and hearty in praise and eager in 
encouragement. We have aright therefore 
to comment unreservedly and to warn strong- 
ly. Our opinion is—slowly formed and re- 
luctantly owned—that unless a radical change 
| for the better takes place immediately 
at the beginning of the next season, the 
Boston orchestra has passed its zenith 
and must dec:ine until such later time as 
| another Gericke shall come to raise it slowly 
and laboriously to the height from which it 
should never have declined. The programmes 
of the season have been less well received 
than those of almost any previous year, and 
dissatisfaction with them is not altogether ill- 
founded. A hasty vésumé of them shows that 
the names of German composers appeared 
seventy-four times as against nineteen nomi- 
‘nations of composers from a// the rest of the 
qworld—the exact division being, American 
works, three; French, five; Scandinavian, 
two; English, one; Spanish, one; Italian, 
two; Russian, five. Of the ninety-three 
titles, fifteen represent things new to Boston, 
of which four were first peformances in this 
country, one-third of these works being 
_brought forward by the soloists. Of the 
authors other than German, only two were 


| 
| 
| 


strangers to these concerts, and among the | 
Germans there was only one newcomer— | 


Klughardt, whose symphony was more a 
matter of curiosity than value. Beethoven’s 
name appeared ten times, Wagner’s eleven, 
Liszt’s five 2nd Schumann’s fvur, while for 
Schubert, Haydn, Mozart and Handel one or 

| two selections were thought sufficient. This is 
not quite the right showing for an orchestra 
which has claimed to be the peer of any other 
orchestra in the world, and the time is com- 
ing when the public, learning slowly by severe 
experience, will refrain from paying in its tens 
of thousands of dollars for a season of the 
plans of which it knows absolutely nothing. 
We maintain that to direct so large a band 
as it should be directed through the private 
and public rehearsals and the fifty or sixty 
concerts of the season is work enough for 
one man and brings him honor enough. There 
should be at once selected by Mr. Higginson 
a committee of three or four competent men 
—and they could easily be found—to prepare 
the programmes and to publish in advance a 
general prospectus stating the chief works, 
old and new, which would be given, while the 
director, whether he be Mr. Nikisch or Mr. 
Blackboy, should feel that there is nothing 
derogatory to him in this, and that he can 
achieve higher accomplishments and win 
more fame by faithfully and nobly performing 
the work prepared for him. A better discre- 
tion in the choice of vocalists is also needed. 
The future of the Symphony Orchestra is at 
stake, or will be soon, and the unexampled 
favor shown hitherto may as easily be with- 
drawn by the fickle and fanciful public. 


BOSTON MUSICIANS DOWN SOUTH 
The Sympheny Orchestra at the Music 
Festival in Lonisville, Ky. 
Special Dispatch to The Boston journal. 


_ Lovisv1iug, Ky., May 15. The May Festival | symphony 
in Loufsyille—the first distinctively musical fes- | deafening, 


Aival ever held in this city—isa notable event 


here, itis held in the Auditorium, an immense || 


amphitheatre, but whose acoustic properties are 
remarkable, and opened Tuesday evening with 

(an orchestral concert. Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 

leader of the Boston Symphony Orohestra, is 
‘the director, ana the works given, Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” and Dvyorak’s “Stabat 
Mater,” are conducted by him for the first time 
in this country. 

_ Itis a fact worthy of mention that the orato- 
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and everything that is possible will be done by 
the management in order that these may be 
made popular entertainments. The “successful 
feature of an evening devoted to representative 
works of one composer will be repeated thig 
year and the best available vocal and instru. 
mental talent will be heard in solos duringé 
the summer. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
Cre 
The tenth season ended on Saturday even- 
_ing with the Beethoven programme which had 
' been announced and which extended in per- 
formance to the preposterous length of almost 
two hours anda half. The ‘“Leonore” over- | 
ture was, all things weighed, well played; an | 
unusual consideration was shown for the | 
lighter and teuderer portions, but there was | 
much liberty taken in proportioning the 
themes, thus giving almost the effect of a fan- 
tasia rather than of an overture. The fifth sym- | 
phony, ending the concert, was played in the — 
peculiar manner which Mr. Nikisch affects, 
and the stronger passages, especially the in- | 
troduction, were severe and hard in tone and | 
accent and extreme in pause and emphasis. 
The reading was sonorous and _ striking 
|— especially when the kettle-drummer | 
‘got his innings — but it was not all. 
classic or refined. The “Fidelio” act | 
gave much gratification and deserved the | 
most of the generous applause which it re- | 
ceived. Mme. Mielke’s Zeoxora had warmth, 
variety and pathos, and proved her to. 
be something better and higher than a mere | 
Wagner declaimer; Mr. Fischer’s “occo was | 
sound and sturdy, but dry and grim, the Gold” 
song in particular being taken up too slowly 
and heavily; AZarcel/ina was sung with anima- 
tion by Mrs. Wilbur Hascall, whose voice is 
bright, high, and rather telling, but squeezed 
in formation and explosive in delivery; Mr. 
Rieger, of a mild, sweet and rather small 
‘tenor, was the /agzino, and Mr. Meyn made 
some excellent points in the difficult music of 
Pizarro, which needs a phenomenal! voice to | 
| cope fully with it. The male choir of the 
_Singers—awkwardly and disadvantageously 
-splitin half by the orchestra—did very well 
_with the Prisoner’s chorus, and the orchestral 
/score was generally played with discretion 
and elasticity, although the wooden wind was > 
far too loud in Zeonora’s scene. 
The retrospect of the season is none too— 
happy or hopeful, and in no previous year | 
have there been such decided expressions of | 
discontent and doubt among those patrons | 
who do not belong to the Boston sets which, 
having comparatively little judgment or in- 
dependence, are obstinate in maintaining that 
everything relative to the Symphony concerts 
is managed in the best way, and the results 
the highest attainable on the planet. We 
| would be the last to deny to Mr. Nikisch 
much talent and high artistic qualities, which 
have perhaps done more than his work 
as a musiciai. and a director to maintain 


=. } him inthe favor to which he was welcomed 
#37 | 2S an untried stranger. 
against the precision and the martinet-like | 
discipline of Mr. Gericke, but they respected | 


The orchestra chafed 


his art and were proud of what he made them 
achieve. They are no less restless under the | 
variable, good-fellow-ish management of Mr. | 
Nikisch, while they have lost some of their | 
esprit du corps and their determination to do 
the finest and best work possible. The dis- | 
position toward the sensational, which makes 
some of Mr. Nikisch’s readings of modern 
things incomparably thrilling and brilliant, is 
utterly at variance with classic and elevated | 
music; and as the director has a lower stand. 
ard of reading, so the men have adopted a 
lower standard of playing. Not alone in the 
Symphonies themselves have carelessness, 
coarseness, inaccuracy and want of sympathy 
been apparent; but when engaged for other 
concerts the men have infrequently done less 
well than many a chance body of players cas- 
ually gathered for an odd evening or two. 
Many members retain their places, we have 
good reason to believe, merely because their 
pay is good and sure and their homes are 
here. Some of the better men have been 


_ already approached with offers on behalf of 


the orchestras to be formed in New York, and 
the chances are that there will be an unusua 
number of changes in the jersonne/ next sea 
son. The indiscriminate applause and com- 
pliment of a socially influential part of the 
audience, which has seemed to delight mo: 

in what was least worthy of approval, and t! 

almost unqualified optimism of one reveré 

critic who was in his younger days wisely ex- 
acting and justly difficult to please, have gone 
far to confirm Mr. Nikisch in ways which he 
ought to have altered and to put reasonable 
and right criticism into a false attitude of 
captiousness and prejudice. We believe in 
the Symphony system and have gloried in the 
bold, broad spirit of its founder; we have 
been full and hearty in praise and eager in 
encouragement. We have aright therefore 
to comment unreservedly and to warn strong 
ly. Our opinion is—slowly formed and re- 
luctantly owned—that unless a radical change 
for the better takes place immediately 
at the beginning of the next season, the 
Boston orchestra has passed its zenith 
and must dec:ine unti] such later time as 
another Gericke shall come to raise it slowly 
and laboriously to the height from which it 
should never have declined. The programmes 
of the season have been less well received 


_than those of almost any previous year, and 


dissatisfaction with them is not altogether ill- 
founded. A hasty résumé of them shows that 
the names of German composers appeared 
seventy-four times as against nineteen nomi- 
nations of composers from ad/ the rest of the 
world—the exact division being, American 
works, three; French, five; Scandinavian, 
two; English, one; Spanish, one; Italian, 
two; Russian, five. Of the ninety-three 
titles, fifteen represent things new to Boston, 
of which four were first peformances in this 
country, one-third of these works being 
brought forward by the soloists. Of the 
authors other than German, only two were 


arranged. A guarantee fund was easily ob-. 


strangers to these concerts, and among the 
Germans there was only one newcomer— 
Klughardt, whose symphony was more a 
| matter of curiosity than value. 


Liszt’s five and Schumann’s fvuur, while for 
Schubert, Haydn, Mozart and Handel one or 
two selections were thought sufficient. This is 
not quite the right showing for an orchestra 

| which has claimed to be the peer of any other 
orchestra in the world, and the time is com- 
ing when the public, learning slowly by severe 
experience, will refrain from paying in its tens 
of thousands of dollars for a season of the 
plans of which it knows absolutely nothing. 
We maintain that to direct so large a band 
as it should be directed through the private 
and public rehearsals and the fifty or sixty 
concerts of the season is work enough for 
one man and brings him honor enough. There 
should be at once selected by Mr. Higginson 
a committee of three or four competent men 
—and they could easily be found—to prepare 
the programmes and to publish in advance a 
general prospectus stating the chief works, 
old and new, which would be given, while the 
director, whether he be Mr. Nikisch or Mr. 
Blackboy, should feel that there is nothing 
derogatory to himin this, and that he can 
achieve higher accomplishments and win 
more fame by faithfully and nobly performing 
the work prepared for him. A better discre- 
tion in the choice of vocalists is also needed. 
The future of the Symphony Orchestra is at 

‘ stake, or will be soon, and the unexampled | 
favor shown hitherto may as easily be with- | 
drawn by the fickle and fanciful public. 
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BOSTON MUSICIANS DOWN SOUTH 


Bestival in Monisville, Ky. 
Special Dispatch to The Boston journal. 
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tor Shackleton believes in a high standard, and 


| this has been maintained in the choice of solo- 
| ists, in the selection of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra with its conductor, and the high class 
of music which had been put before the public. 
The Symphony Orchestra has played before 
in Louisville, giving single concerts on its an- 
nualtour iast year under Mr, Nikisch and the 
previous year under Mr, Gericke. But under 
such circumstances the enlarged work of the | 
orchestra and the great variety of its renditions | 
have not been realized as they are this week 
here and as they are in the home city of Boston, 
A symphony concert Tuesday evening, with 
Raff’s “Im Walde” symphony, a vocal and in- 
strumental soloist and other numbers, a young 
peopie’s popular Wednesday afternoon, with 
other soloists; a strictly elassical symphony cone | 
cert Thursday evening, in which Wagner was 
given a leading place; Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater” 
Friday evening, preceded by a symphony by 
Beethoven, and “Elijah” Saturday evening— | 
ali this is certainly a week of music of which’ 
any city might be proud. Mr. Nikisch’s band | 
is in magnificent form, and it is interesting to | 
the writer, who is familiar with the reception | 
accorded the renditions of the familiar numbers 
at home, to note the manner in which the) 
audiences here receive the orchestra, tis with | 
a feeling of local pride that the enthusiastic 
reception of the fine work of Conductor Nikisch | 
The auditorium Tuesday night was- 


gala attire and the gentlemen in full evening” 
dress. As the matchless performance of Raff's. 


The Symwpheny Orchestra at the Miusic | filled with the elite of the city, the ladies in 


LovIsvVILLE, Ky., May 15. The May Festival 


tival ever held in this city—isa notable event 
itis held in the Auditorium, an immense 
amphitheatre, but whose acoustic properties are 
remarkable, and opened Tuesday evening with 


_in Louisyville—the first distinctively musical fes- | 


| here. 


an orchestral concert. Mr. Arthur Nikisch, 
leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is 
the director, and the works given, Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” and Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater,” are conducted by him for the first time 
in this country. 

It is a fact worthy of mention that the orato-| 
rio of “Elijah,” or any great choral work, has 
never been given in Louisville excopt with an 
‘organ eccompaniment or a small local orches- 


/tra,and that many years ago, A chorus or a 


choral society of the size of the present festival 
chorus has never had an existence here, and the 
present organization and the responsibility for 


the festival is due entirely to the Commercial , 


Club. This club has been in existence three or 
four years and has a membership of 1326, . 
largely the young business men of the city. 

Many of its mempers are gentlemen of refined 
musical taste and realized the need, for educa- 
tional purposes, of such a festival as bas been | 


tained from its ranks and a chorus organ- 


He also gave asoloin place of one assigned 


_ the ' Stabat Mater.” 


symphony was finished the applause was! 
deafening, and Conductor Nikisch was tho re) 
cipient of an ovation. Coacertmeister Kneisel, 
was ill, and Mr. Adamowski was in his place, — 
to. 
Mr. Kneisel, and his reception was & delightful - 
one. Miss Marie Jahn of the Metropolitan Opera 
House was the vocal artist, and she sang much - 
better than in Boston. Mrs. Nikisch was on the. 
programme for the young people’s popular 
Wednesday afternoon, but she failed to appear, 
and an opportunity was given the audience to 
hear a group of numbers on the ’cello by Mr 
Iekking, who is not to be a member of the Or 
chestra noxt season, Sixnor Campanari of Bos: 
ton gave an aria from “ Faust,’ and had it not 
been for the inexorable law of Mr. Nikish= 
which will have to be relaxed if he is to be a 


i. 
x 


‘conductor of festivals—he would have been 


compelled to sing again. The programme was 
heavy for a “popular,” closing with the * Tann- 
hauser’”’ overture, but it was well liked. 

The quartette of soloists for the works are 


Clementine de Vere, Gertrude Edmands, Whit 


ney Mockridge and William Ludwig, & grand 
combination for * Elijah,” and equally so for 
With the grand accom- 


’ paniment of the full Symphony Orohostra at: 


performance of the act ot “ Fidelio,” given | 
recently in Boston under Mr, Nikisch, s0_ 





| ow (by the public in hearing it,-even the public of the 
y Sa Hi ie hony concerts German uces » best 
mM CU), ST CAL. | ive bulfinches and canary birds, but itisnot 80 suc- 
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It is not easy for a musical critic to sum up the re- 
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The soloists of the tour have been Miss . 
ler ne De Vere, mit: Nikisch, Miss 
Jahn, Miss Mary Howe, Miss Gertrude EKa- 
Tnauds, Mrs. Wynian, Miss Lena Little, Mme.’ 
Hopekirk, Mrs. Seabury Ford and Messrs. 
Luuwig, Dippel, Mockridge, Rieger, Behrens, 
ony mneisel, Adamowski, Hekking ana 
The tour has been personel. conducted by 
Manager Charles A. Ellis and his assistant, 
Fred R. Comee, and notaslip or accident of 
any sort has occurred to mar thé trip, the 
plans being made and carriea out with rare 
success at all points. Conductor Arthur 
Nikisch has again added much to the results 
of the tour by the personal popularity he has 
achieved with the publics of other cities, and, 


ag Phe arrangements forthe proménadé con- | allin all, the tour reflects the mghest credit. 

. | Season, to begin at Music mali on the | 
b Abe nir g of June 1, have been well advanced | 
“during the week. and the first nights of the | 
“season give promise of reawakening the pop- | 


upon Boston aud its Symphony orchestra. 


At last a drought has set in and where the musical / sults of a season while a sonse of the wrongs and the 


torrent raged in fury, dashing in foam over pianos, 
pouring in a steady- stream from the throats of singers, 
roaring over ’cello and dashing in spray from violins, 
the bed is almost dry, only a few turbid ripples from 


tte depths of conservatories remaining to remind one 
of the recent inundation. The number of concerts has 


exceeded that of any previous season. Even the most 


enthusiastic music lovers must have been satiated by 
the quantity they have heard, and if they have avuided 
musical dyspepsia from the various indigestibilities 
swallowed by chews, they are fortunate. That, however, 
is their affair. They went wiliog’y to the feast, and if 
the results were unfortunate, they have only themselves 


as that through which we have just passed, is to be 
commiserated. They realize to the fullest that there 


'may be too much of a good re ; but they realize still 
more bitterly ol 


the misery that lows too much of 


a bad thing; for though the good things have been 


‘many this season, the bad things have been more. But 
‘that is rot the worst of it. There can be no question 


that Beethoven’s piano sonata, op. 53, is a master work. 
It would be rank heresy to say a word against it; but 
when one has been obliged to hear it seven times in one 
season, there comes a time when it would be transpar- 
ent hypocrisy to go into the erstwhile ecstacies over it. 
It is true that no two performances and interpretations 
of it were alike, and that a certain novelty attended 
each hearing of the work; but the notes were the same, 
when they were all played, and that neutralized the 
variety of styles in which it was given. For our own 
part, we feel that there lingers in some corner of our 
mind a settled hostility to this Waldstein sonata that it 
will take years to remove. Then, to , the season has 
been permeated by Chopin. Chopin is interesting, nay 
delightful, taken in small doses, but here as in other 
matters, “toujours perdrix”’ AY be uttered with a dep- 
recatory groan that is not whollv ubforgivable, under 
the circumstances. Of the quantity of over-rich operatie 
plum pudding in the shape of Wagner that the musical 
stomach has been called on to digest and assimilate, it 
is impossible to reflect with judicial and judicious calm. 

The trouble with last season’s music is, that there 
was too much of a muchness init. There was an € i- 
demic of plano playing. The piano bacilis got in its 
work in the most effective manner, and no Koch or 
Pasteur appeared with a specific against its ravages. 


There were, of course, several players to whom it is al- | 


ways a delight to listen, and if the critic were only 
obliged to hear these, he would have but little cause for 
complaining; but there were other pianists, to Spree 
afflicting playing his duty compelled him to isten. 


These were pianists that treated the instrument 4s 
though it were a machine for the development of 
janists who hammered the key board 50 un-- 


muscle; 
mercifully that it is a wonder the under surface of the 
iano was not split by the blows that vibrated — 
t; pianists who made the strings jingle like te egrap 
wiresina storm. There were other pianists rang ng 
all the way from mediocre to incapable, whom it ba 
anagovy tohear. strangely enough, nothing wa 


bad that it was not heartily applauded by some po tion | 


injuries he has suffered are still freshin him. He can: 


be grateful for the good things he has heard well done; 


but the good things that he has heard badly done are ® 


far in the majority, and on looking back he remembers 
his woes rather than his blisses, and repines at the 
perverse chance that has subjected him to so much 
unsought-for misery. Butif all the music had been 
good, and its performance of the best, there was too 


} much of it—at least for the luckless critic. Heis a 


much misunderstood being. Heis supposed to suffer 
from splenetic proclivities; to be unable to digest his 
food, and as a consequence to bein a constant torture 


of dyspepsia that blurs his judgment and dries up the 
amiability of his nature; his enemies are exon and | 
e 


| largely recruited from the ranks of those whom 
‘to blame. Not so with the critics. After having at- 


‘tended some hundred and odd concerts ar a duty not to 
be avoided, their condition at the end of such a season 


has 
not felt justified in praising It is a peculiarity of the 
artist that he always finds the critic who writes favor- 
ably of him to be kindly, impartial, competent, and the 
best of fellows—up to the moment when a word of dis- 

raise is written It isalsoa peculiarity of the artist 

hat healways finds the critic to be prejudiced, unkindly, 
incompete:t, and inspired by personal one A 
until a word of commendation is written. Meanwhile, 
no heed is taken of the deluge of music on which he is 
tossed, until he becomes so saturated with it that he 
begins at last to loathe the very name of music. For 
our own part, we feel, under the reaction that has come 
upon us since the din of the season’s music has ceased, 
that we could be well contentif we never heard another 
note as long as we live—unless it bein a pretty, jolly, 


; comic opera, full of real tunes, well sung—such as ‘‘Le 
-Domino Noir,’’ for instance. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. B, yi -'| 

The Music Hall Promenade Concerts, ¥ ; rich. 
have been eagerly looked forward to by many, 
will begin next Monday evening, and they will” 
be given for the next six weeks. The authori 
ties have granted the managers a license, 
and the appetite of the ear and that 
of the palate may be gratified simultaneously. 
'['wo conductors have been chosen,. and the. 
orchestra will be made up of experienced nlay= 
ers. It is to be hoped that the new conc ne: ‘ 
tors will prove themselves worthy succes sors, 
of Mr, NEUENDORFF in the matter of arrang- 
ing the programmes; for he kuew how 
please the popular taste, and at the same ti et; 
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_MUSIGAL MATTERS. 


bias Th oe v4}! 


Unusual Interest in the Music 
Hall Promenades. 


The Tour of the Boston Orchestra— 
Some Statistics—Mr. Mullaly’s Ben- 
efit Concert YTonight—Sharp Com. 
ments Upon Sullivan’s *‘Ivanhoe’’— 
News Notes and Current Gossip. 


The arrangements for the promenade con- | 


cert season, to begin at Music Hall on the 
evening of June l, have been well advanced 


during the week, and the first nights of the | 
season give promise of reawakening the pop- | 


ularity of these pleasant summer ni ht enter- 
tainments with grand success, 


Manager Ellis will arrive back home with | 


the Symphony orchestra this afternoon, and 
the announcement of the conductor selected 
for the season will be made upon his revurn, 
The choice will undoubtedly meet the ap- 
-proval of all Promenade patrons, as the posi- 
tion is one that offers a strong inducement to 
“the best directors in the country, thus mak- 
Ing the selection a matter of great impor- 
tance. 
. Anumber of promising engagements have 
been made with soloists, and the programmes 
will be constantly varied by contributions 
from vocalists and instrumental players. 
* The scale of prices for the season will be 
the same as in former years—25 cents for ad- 
“mission, ana an additional 25 cents for seats 
‘at the tables within the rail or in the front 
_row of the first balcony. 
The orchestra, numbering 50 men, will be 
made up from the Symphony men of the win- | 


ter season, and rehearsals will be begun early | 
in the cuming weex. | 


{ 


THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA'S TOUR. | 
~ The Boston symphony orchestra left Buf- 
falo last eveniug at the end of the concert 
which concluded the festival in that city, and 
“the organization will arrive in this city this 
-aiterhoon, thus completing its fifth annual 
‘tour. During its four weeks’ absence from 
Boston the orchestra has appeared in 11 of 
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The soloists of the tour have been Miss. 


Clementina De Vere, Mrs. Nikisch, Miss 

Jahn, Miss Mary Howe, Miss Gertrude Ka- 

mands, Mrs. Wyman, Miss Lena Little, Mme. 

Hopekirk, Mrs. Seabury Ford and Messrs. 

Luuwig, Dippel, Mockridge, Rieger, Behrens, 

are, Kneisel, Adamowski, Hekking and 
ole, 

The tour has been personally conducted by 
Manager Charles A. Ellis and his assistant, 
Fred R. Comee, and notaslip or accident of 
any sort has occurred to mar thé trip, the 
plans being made and carriea out with rare 
success at all points. Conductor Arthur 
Nikisch has again added much to the results 
of the tour by the personal popularity he has 
achieved with the publics of other cities, and, 
all in all, the tour reflects the highest credit 
upon Boston and its Symphouy orchestra. 
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MUSICALS“ 


The Musical Season. 


At last a drought has set In and where the musical 
torrent raged in fury, dashing in foam over pianos, 
pouring in a steady stream from the throats of singers, 
roaring over ’cello and dashing in spray from violins, 
the bed is almost dry, only a few turbid ripples from 
ttre depths of conservatories remaining to remind one 


of the recent inundation. The number of concerts has 
exceeded that of any previous season. Even the most 
enthusiastic music lovers must have been satiated by 
the quantity they have heard, and if they have avoided 
musical dyspepsia from the various indigestibilities 
swallowed by them, they are fortunate. That, however, 
is their affair. They went willingly to the feast, and if 
the results were unfortunate, they have only themselves 
to blame. Not so with the critics. After having at- 
tended some hundred and odd concerts ar a duty not to 


‘be avoided, their condition at the end of such a season 
‘as that through which we have just passed, is to be 
|commiserated. They 
may be too much of a good thing; 


realize to the fullest that there 
but they realize still 
more bitterly the misery that follows too much of 
a bad thing; for though the good things have been 
many this season, the bad things have been more. But 
that is rot the worst of it. There can be no question 
that Beethoven’s piano sonata, op. 53, is a master work. 
It would be rank heresy to say a word against it; but 
when one has been obliged to hear it seven times in one 
season, there comes a time when it would be transpar- 
ent hypocrisy to go into the erstwhile ecstacies over it. 
It is true that no two performances and interpretations | 
of it were alike, and that a certain novelty attended | 
each hearing of the work; but the notes were the same, | 


when they were all played, and that neutralized the |. 
For our own Ff 


variety of styles in which it was given. 3 
part, we feel that there lingers in some corner of our 
mind a settled hostility to this Waldstein sonata that it 
will take years to remove. Then, to , the season has 
been permeated by Chopin. Chopin is interesting, nay 
delightful, taken in small doses, but here as in other 
matters, “toujours perdrix” may be uttered witha dep- 
recatory groan that is not whollv unforgivable, under 
the circumstances. Of the quantity of over-rich operatie 
plum pudding in the shape of Wagner that the musical 
stomach has been called on to digest and assimilate, it 
is impossible to reflect with judicial and judicious calm. 

The trouble with last season’s music 1s, that there 
was too much of a muchness init. There was an epi- 
demic of plano playing. The piano bacilis got in its 
work in the most effective manner, and no Koch or 
Pasteur appeared witha specific against its revaaes. 
There were, of course, several players to whom it is . . 
ways a delight to listen, and if the critic were only 
obliged to hear these, he would have but little cause for 
complaining; but there were other pianists, to 7 hose 
afflicting playing his duty compelled him to listen. 


ni ‘eate j . tas! 
These were pianists that treated the instrumen | 
though it were a machine for the development of | 


muscle; — who hammered the key board s0 un- 


mercifully that it is a wonder the under surface of the | 


iano was not split by the blows that vibrated against 
tt: pianists whe ade the strings jingle like telegraph 
wires ina storm. 
all the way oe mediocre to 
h agonv ear. 
bad that’ is was not heartily applauded by some po te 
of the audience In fact, as a rule, the bad td 1S 
and the bad singing were far more enthusisenict 7 
applauded, through the whole season, than wa 


good. ‘ 

And as for the singing generally , it 
disturbing and ear torturing quality. 
an affluence of bad singing, to W 


was of a soul- 
There was such 
hich the luckless 


singin 


rj 
There were other pianists ranging 
incapable, whom it was) 
strangely enough, nothing was 60 | 


‘by the public in hearing it,—even the public of the 


Symphony concerts Germany produces the best 
bulfinches and canary birds, but itisnot so suc- 
cessful with its human vocalists. However, these were 
the staple of singers at the more serious concerts of the 
season, 

It is not easy for a musical critic to sum up the re- 


sults of a season while a sonse of the wrongs and the | 


injuries he has suffered are still freshin him. He can— 


be grateful for the good things he has heard well done; 
but the good things that he has heard badly done are 
far in the majority, and on looking back he remembers 
his woes rather than his blisses, and repines at the 
perverse chance that has subjected him to so much 
unsought-for misery. Butif all the music had been 
good, and its performance of the best, there was too 
much of it—at least for the luckless critic. Helis a 
much misunderstood being. Heis supposed to suffer 
from splenetic proclivities; to be unable to digest his 


food, and as a consequence to bein a constant torture 


of dyspepsia that blurs his judgment and dries up the 


-amiability of his nature; his enemies are many, and | 
| largely recruited from the ranks of those whom he has 


not felt justified in praising It is a peculiarity of the 
artist that he always finds the critic who writes favor. 
ably of him to be kindly, impartial, competent, and the 
best of fellows—up to the moment when a word of dis- 
praise is written It isalsoa peculiarity of the artist 
that healways finds the critic to be prejudiced, unkindly, 
incompete:t, and inspired by personal animosity— 
until a word of commendation is written. Meanwhile, 
no heed is taken of the deluge of music on which he is 
tossed, until he becomes so saturated with it that he 
begins at last to loathe the very name of music. For 
our own part, we feel, under the reaction that has come 
upon us since the din of the season’s music has ceased, 
that we could be well content if we never heard another | 
note as long as we live—unless it bein a pretty, jolly, 
comic opera, full of real tunes, well sung—such as ‘‘Le 
Domino Noir,” for instance. | 
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THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. /7)}- | | 
The Music Hall Promenade Concerts, which | | 


| have been eagerly looked forward to by many, } | 


will begin next Monday evening, and they will 
be given for the next six weeks. The authori- 
ties have granted the managers a license, | | 
and the appetite of the ear and that} 
of the palate may be gratified simultaneously, | | 
‘I'wo conductors have been chosen,.and the 
orchestra will be made up of experienced play- | | 
ers. Itis to be hoped that the new conduee |) 
tors will prove themselves worthy successors 
of Mr. NEUENDORFF in the matter of arrang- | 
ing the programmes; for he kuew how to] | 
please the popular taste, and at the same time | 
he steered bec ween dullness and vulgarity. 

lgo to these concerts to be 
amused. We rveive enough musical instrue- 
tion during the Musical season, We pay a 
heavy tribute to \\rt, and in the summer: 
months we need re.\.xation. Weare allot us 
apt to take life too syriously, and our amuse: |}. 
ments are too often s?nonymous with tasks, | 
Knowledge lurks near street corners, ready to 
ieap upon the thoughtless and to choke them, 
Facts and statistics confront us even in the 
street cars, where advertising serves as the 
handmaid of science, 


- : | ned justification | | 
& vcs | critic was obliged to listen, that some Jue nap- | that means something, intelleetual || 

with greater artistic and financial success | | might be found for him if he sg oo Dag a saaake Music hie Prabal” he on noeaniaeaee | 
than has ever attended a similar tour. easable vendetta against the w - German singing, Music. masic tha requires t OF) 
The concert engagements filled have iv- sts. This year we had a plethora & Yt learned commentators should be laid upon | 


( imost without exception, miserable. | ) re | | 
A festival eho as those of patie ret 4 ‘rue in intonation, good in tone production,| ¢he shelf. Waltzes and ballet-airs, sparkling 
uffalo, and the aggregate number 


is estimated at above 60,000. A artistic in phrasing, or flexible in style; but this ma overtures and tuneful pieces, these ahdut d be 


- forth 7%, 
: : except the sorely tried critics; for ‘ | 
ilea ble feature of the trip has beeu that the pac ey Pig Dhoy the ereater the delight was manifested the numbers of the programmes, Music that 

uncial suecess of pearly all the concerts of 
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p | be re dignla be charged with jollity. 
At the same time, if the student of social 
‘science does not wish even for a moment to 
; “loate and invite his soul,”” he may find these 
eoncerts worthy of his serious consideration; 
for the pleasures of a people are of interest to 
the analyst particularly when they are few 
and hurried, Like F'roissart’s Englishmen, 
we take our amusements sadly. We fear ob- 
‘servation. We are suspicious of our neighbors, 
‘Weare constantly looking ‘over the shoulder. 
‘The analyst might, for instance, notice the ef- 
fect of eating and drinking upon the crowd 
and the proportional enjoyment of the music. 
These act reciprocally upon each other. The 
eraye Sir ‘twomas More served his Utopian 
banquets with musical accompaniments; aud 
Epicrerus dubbed the table without music a 
manger. Andso in Music Hall degiutition 
will be refined and ennobled. Nor let the 
well-meaning fanatic cry out against the 
drinking of beer and liken the drinker to the 
beast that perisheth. Ouly the beer should be 
good and free from glucose. 

Thus do we take, for a short season and al- 
most against the protest of some of our towns- | 
_men, a pleasure that is a necessity in the life | 
of many foreigners; and we are obliged totake - 
‘it under cover, The Dresden workman sits 
‘with his wife and his broodina summer gar- 

‘den, and they watch the river Eibe. But we. 
are not accustomed to the peculiar out of door | 
door lifeseenin France and Germany and. 
Italy. The café that overflows upon the side- 
walk would be an impossibility in the streets 
of Boston, A summer garden with beer and 
music would be viewed askant. And even if 
it were, after long delay, approved of final- 
ly by our people, surprised Nature would chatfe | 
against such open rebellion and would let | 
loose the east wind. ) 


my bab MUSIC “AND DRAMA, te) 40 pe 
BOSTON SYMPHONY OR 


Notwithstanding the rival Hanubice at the . 
Metropolitan Opera-house, where D’Albert and | 
Sarasate gave their last concert for the pre- 
sent, Steinway Hall held a large audience last 
evening, when Mr. Nikisch gave his second 
concert with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. The Bostonians are nothing if not. 
critical, and some of them have found 
fault with Mr. Nikisch for devoting 
his programmes mainly to German music, 
They forget that the Germans have written . 
more good orchestral music than all other na- 
tions put together, and that the best orchestral 
work in France and Russia (Saint-Saéns and 
Rubinstein) approaches most nearly to the 
German standard. The charge of ultra-Teu- 
tonism, however, could not be brought against 
last evening’s programme, inasmuch as the two 
principal numbers were by a Frenchman and a © 
Russian—Saint-Saéns’s cello concerto and Boro- . 
din’s first symphony; the other numbers being 
the “‘Sakuntala” overture of the Hungarian 
Goldmark, and the variations on a Haydn 
theme by the Hamburger Brahms. The trou- | 
ble with the enemies of Teutonism generally 
lies in theirignorance. They fancy that every 
composer not an Italian must be a German, 
whereas, as Dr. Hans von Biilow once wittily 
remarked, the best German music is at pre- 
sent being written in France; and the Hun- 
garians, Bohemians, and Russians come in 
for a large share of what is commonly sup- 


Y ix ‘the 

exception of a base sion’ | 
makes no use of coloratur.. The al 
tabile is ess: spontaneous than in Ru- 
binstein’s second concerto, but there is more of. " 


it than in Saint-Sadns’s sonata and suite for | 


cello and piano, which are rendered very diffi- ; 
cult and un~cellolike by the prevailing stac- — 
cato style. Mr. Hekking played the concerto. 
with flawless technical execution and perhaps 


-as much expression as the composition, which 


is not very deep (though full of esprit), calle 
for. 

The Brahms variations have been ‘often 
heard in New York, but the Borodin symphony 
was new. Borodin was distinguished as a pro- 
fessor of chemistry before he became famous : 


‘as a musician, and he was one of the teachers | 


at the free conservatory which was organized 


-in St. Petersburg in opposition to the conserva- , 


tive Rubinstein conservatory, the deities of 
the free-conservatory students, besides Borodin 
aud Cesar Cui, being Liszt and Wagner. In 
New York Borodin has been hitherto 
known only by a bit of very novel. 


‘and ebaracteristic programme music called) 


‘‘ On the Steppes,” which Mr. Thomas played 
at his Popular Concerts. Borodin of course | 
followed in Liszt’s footsteps and wrote a sym- 
phonic poem, and it seems rather odd that he 
should have used the antiqueted form of the 
symphony at all, or departed in it so little 
from classical models, Itis in the usual four 


posed to be German music, An amusing | movements, although the order of the scherzo 
illustration of anti-Teutonism in music ‘and andante differs from the customary sche- 
occurred two years ago when one newspaper, dule. Its beauty and value appear, after 
in announcing a lecture on ‘“‘Chopin, the 4a single hearing, to lie less in 
Greatest Genius of the Pianoforte,” changed it | the originality of the principal themes 


to “Chopin, the Greatest German Genius of 


than in a number of interesting 


the Pianoforte "—a most severe rebuke to the details, some of which, especially in the scherzo, 


lecturer! (Perhaps, to make this last point 


are strikingly novel The general style often 


quite clear to anti-Teutonists, we should add reminds one of Liszt, as does the instrumenta- 


that Chopin was a Pole.) 


tion, which is very clever. Mr, Nikiseh de- 


Goldmark’s overture opened the concert, and serves the thanks of New York musicians for 


both composer and conductor being Hunga- 
rians, it could not fail of a sy mpathetic inter- 
pretation, In reproducing the Oriental color- 
ing of this score, the excellent quality of the 


making them acquainted with an interesting 
novelty. On the whole, the concert was less 
entertaining than the first; and when Mr. 
Nikisch comes again he may as well remember 


Boston orchestra showed itself, while the de- that Teutonophobia does not exist in musical 
lightfully clear phrasing showed the conduct- New York. 


or’s insight, and the wonderful climax at the 


end attested his dramatic instinct and energy. )/~ 4 


Nor were the interpretation and execution of | 
the symphony and the Brahms variations any | 
less finished,ana Mr, Nikisch was called upon to 
come forward and bow repeatedly after each | 
nnmber. Inthe Saint-Saéns concerto Mr. Ni- 
kisch provided a most discreet accompaniment, | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The first concert this season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, took place at Chickering Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, November 11, when the follow- 
ing was the program. 


1, Overture to ** Oberon ” es 
Bs: BIE we cb. cce ww ‘¢Sapho”’ .. 
Mrs, Walter C. Wyman, 
3. ** Kine Faust Ouverture ”’...... e000 pewes 
Molto sostenuto—Molto agitato, 
4. Songs—— 
Be PT ROBES. conden svewesccnys sconces sccneecslenves 
6. ** Bonne nuit”? »...... Massenet 
On ne er 
(With piano accompaniment, ) 
Mrs. Walter C, mans 
Symphony in E flat, No. 3, (** Eroica’’) Beethoven 
Allegro con brio. 
Adagio assai (Marcia funebre). 
Scherzo (Allegro vivace). 
Finate (Allegro molto; Poco Andan'e con espressione ; 
Presto), 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra is undoubtedly 
the best organization of its kind in this country, and 
as far as the ability of its individual components is 
concerned may be safely ranked among the great 
orchestras of the world; under the uncompromising 
and inflexilbe rule of its late conductor Mr. Gericke, 
the Boston Orchestra was a highly disciplined body 
of musicians, working with a unity of purpose and 


| 
| 
: 


design and a concentration of co-operative efforts) -— 7 
which enabled it to attain a plane of almost 
absolute executive perfection. Since the baton has 


passed into the much-admired hands of Mr. Nikisch, 


the edifice constructed by his predecessorisslowly but 


surely crumbling away; at each successive appear- 


ance of the Boston Orchestra, the signs of its grad- 


ual decadence become more apparent. The pictur- 


esque attitudes affected by Mr. Nikisch, the graceful 
aerial circumvolutions which he describes with his 
wand of office, his studied poses and mannerisms, 
may momentarily engross the attention by attract- | 
ing the eye, but the ear soon asserts its rights 
and detects many little deficiences, many little 
shortcomings which cannot be attributed to 
casual mishaps or to inevitable accident, but | 
rather to neglect and inattention. On the oc- 
casion under review, the brasses, particularly the 
horns, were often out of tune. The  wood- 
winds were more than once harsh and isolated | 
from the rest of the orchestra, the percussion in- | 
struments hardly ever moderated the vigor of their | 
clashings and rumblings; even the strings which | 
constitute such an admirable factor of the Boston | 
orchestra, seemed to have lost their wonted precis- 
ion of attack and the unity of execution, which dis- 
tinguished their work in the past. In referring to 
these details I do not discuss the value of Mr. | 
Nikisch’s interpretations, I simply allude to the’ 
imperfections of mechanical execution, which I 
ascribe to his lack of that commanding virile influ- 
ence which formed the basis of Mr. Gericke’s success 
as a technical disciplinarian, and established his au- 
thority as a leader. 

As an interpreter, Mr. Nikisch displays neither in- 


-dividuality in conception, nor originality of ex- 


pression; the only ideal effect which he seems in- 
tent on attaining is aplastic one, the eye being 
called upon to assist the ear in grasping its import. 
The only dynamic eifects which he obtains are. 
extremes; the grades of transition are missing, con- 
sequently the passage from one extreme to the 
other is abrupt, and often illogical, so that it is un- 
expected not only for the hearers, but even for the 
executants themselves. In his manipulation of the 
baton of command, Mr. Nikisch indulges in cap- 
ricious fantasticalities which ought perhaps to be 
qualified as a feature of the system of mystifica- 
tion, with which he seeks to make an impress- 
ion, on a certain portion of his public. The erratic 
circles, semi-circles and ellipses, the sudden sweeps 


of the arms, the hands fluttering from side to side 


or poised in statuesque immobility in mid-air; the 
occasional disappearance of the right hand while | 
| the left languidly continues to beat the measure, | 
the turning of the entire body toward one side of 





| 


; 
’ 


¥ ® - 
ed pate : 


the orchestra, presenting of course a rear view to | 
the other, are eccentricities which might be found 
appropriate in a professional mesmerist, but are 
singularly out of place in a classic orchestra con- 
ductor. One might be disposed to overlook all this 
by-play did it serve any legitimate artistic purpose ; 
unfortunately it does not, as it only results in 
diverting the attention of the audience from the . 
music to the person of its would-be expounder. 

In Mrs. Walter C. Wyman the New York public 
made the acquaintance of a charming vocalist, 
who is destined to become a great favorite if she 
will devote her talents to the particular line of art 
for which she seems to be happily endowed. Mrs. 


Wyman possesses a sympathic mezzo soprano | 
voice, which has been so thoroughly and judiciously | 


trained that it is under absolute control; the medium 
is full and warm in quality, the chest tones are 
harmonious and expressive, the high register 1s 
somewhat thin; the lady phrases exquisite- 
ly and her delivery is large and reposeful, 
while her diction is clear and comprehensive. 
The aria from “Sapho” is somewhat beyond the 
capabilities of Mrs. Wyman’s vocal resources and 
style; the orchestra, moreover, was altogether too 
powerful, and constantly drowned the voice of the 
singer. In the songs with piano accompaniment Mrs. 


| Wyman’s efforts were infinitely more satisfactory; 


her interpretation of Massenet’s “ Bonne nuit” was” 


the perfection of art, united to delicate taste and 
poetic sentiment; it was one of the most effective, as 
well as the most legitimate and unaffected bits of 
pure vocalization that I have enjoyed in a long time. 
The selection was heartily encored, and for once I 
approved of the encore system, inasmuch as in this 
case the honor was deserved, and the desire of the 
public to hear the morceau once again, was justi- 
fied not only by the composition in itself, a real gem 
of its kind, but by the graceful charm of its exposi- 
tion. Zn passant. may remark thar Mrs. Wyman 
pronounces the French words with singular correct- 
ness, aud with the true Parisian chic. 

The audience was very large; and before the con- 
cert had commenced, the sign “standing room only” 
was displayed at the box office, and many appli- 
cants for seats were turned away sorely disap- 
pointed. 


Applause was abundant, and even enthusiastic at | 


times; in fact there was more enthusiasm than dis- 


crimination. ‘None so deaf as those who will not 
1 hear.” | 


THE LAST SYMPHONY. 
BRILLIANT. CLOSING OF A SUCCESS- 
FUL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


MR. FRIEDHEIM’S PLAYING—THE NAVAL 
BATTALION AND ROMERO CONCERTS— 
MUSICAL NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The twenty-fourth rehearsal and concert, the 
closing performances of the tenth season, were 
made memorable, as has frequently been the case 
in past years, by being devoted to Beethoven. 
This time, however, the first act of “Fidelio,” 
instead of the Ninth Symphony, was the notable 


feature of the programme. The soloists were: | 
Mme. Antonia Mielke, Mrs. Wilbur Hascall, Mr. 
Emil Fischer, Mr. W. H. Rieger and Mr. Heinrich 


Meyn; and the Male Chorus was from the Boston 
Singers’ Society. 

The opening number was the ‘‘Leonore” over- 
ture, No. 2. which was plaved so finely as to 
demonstrate that both ecnductor and men were 
fully imbued with the spirit of the occasion. 
Then came the duet between Marcelina and 
Jacquino, ‘At last, dear, I find you alone,’ sung 
by Mrs. Haseall and Mr. Rieger smoothly, but 
with scarcely sufficient volume of tone. In the 
aria, “Oday of joy,” Mrs. Hascall was more 
satisfactory, and held her own against the orches- 
tra fairly well. Herstrongest effort of all was in 
the quartet, ‘‘He doth to me incline,” where her 
excellent voice came out clearly and effectively, 
particularly in the first few measures. This num- 


ber, in which Mme. Mielke, Mr. Fisher and Mr. » 
. instances, the programmes have contained one 


‘number which might well have been spared, 
‘and which served only to neutralize the effect of 


Rieger joined, was expressively given, although 
the tempo seemed just enough too slow to make it 


somewhat heavy and lifeless. 


Mr. Fischer’s solo, ‘Life is nothing without 
money,” was sung with spirit, recalling his 
capital impersonation of Rocco in the performaace 
of the opera a year ago. The trio, ** Well said my 
son,” was also effective, Mrs. Hascall sustaining 
her part well, and Mme. Mielke’s strong. sincere 
voice imparting to it life and character. Mr. 
Meyn in.his vigorous and artistic rendering of 
Pizarro’s aria, ‘Ha! whata day is this,” gave 
further evidence of the dramatic ability that he 


. evinced in “Parsifal,” and if his voice were more 


powerful his success would have been complete. 
In the following duet he was equally successful, 
while Mr. Fischer displayed in his part not a little 
pathos. 

The great number of the act, “Thou monstrous 
fiend,” was now sung by Mme. Mielke in wn 
entirely befitting manner. Her delivery of the 
resitativs was broad and fraught with significance ; 


and throughout both recitative and the 


arian “Oh hope, thou wilt not let the 
stur,” her singing was fervid and dramatic, 
the singing of a true artist. Her voice, tuo, was 
almost always agreeable in quality, exvepting the 


| high B of the adagio, and the lowest notes that 


followed it, were rather unmusical} an occa- 


sional false intonation was also noticeable. The! — 
tremendous applause that foliowed the conclusion } 


of this number showed how fully her efforts were 


appreciated, oe i cae ‘ : 
he beautiful ‘‘Prisoners chorus” was finely and 


sympathetically sung by the members of Mr. 
_ Osgood’s society ; and he fs 

_ thorough drilling they had evidently received. In 
_ the long finale, soloists and chorus did their best, 


to be thanked for the 


which, of necessity, insured an artistic perform- 


' ance and thus-was tite act brought-t~a successful 


termination. The orchestral playing wes evenly 
good, although some of the accompaniments were 
too loud. Oneof Mr. Nikisch’s weaknesses is 
that he frequently neglects to keepin mind the 
limitations of the voice. 

The concert closed with a great performance of 
the fifth symphony. All its strong points were 
brought out with splendid emphasis, and the play- 
ing, as a whole, was finished to a degree that left 
little to be desired. Mr. Nikisch adhered in the 
main to his reading of last year except that he 
seemed to exact a less strenuous tone from the 
instruments: and his treatment of the entire work 
showed the influence of Wagner’s views on con- 
ducting in general, and Beethoven in particular. 
Mr. Suntet distinguished himself by his highly 
expressive phrasing of the noted cadenza in the 
tirst movement; the passage for wood-wind in the 
andante was played with purity of tone and ac- 
curacy; the double basses were up to their mark 
in the trio of the scherzo; and the famous ‘‘pedal 
point” leading to the tinale was worked up with an 
effect that was thrilling, The finale itself was 
magnificently performed ; and at the end conductor 
and players were greeted with tremendous ap- 
pluuse. 

So endsthe tenthseason of the Boston Sym-- 
phony Orchestra, the concerts of which have been — 
the means of raising the musical standard of the | 
city to its present altitude. The list of works 
performed clearly indicates the enormous amount 
of work that hus been accomplished; and when 
this fact is considered, fault-finding seems ungrace- 
ous. Still, it would seem an easy matfer to pres- 
entmore thoughtfully arranged programmes. 
Naturally, much extra time is consumed in re- 
hearsing new, or unfamiliar works. But in many 


the programme asa whole. If the time thus 
spent were devoted to rehearsing new works, or 
to a more thorough preparation of those that have 
become standard, better results would be ob- 
tained. 

We have heard a rumor that some plan is to be 
adopted next autumn which will enable people of 
moderate means to secure their tickets at moderate 
prices. This is fuliy in accord with Mr. Higgin- | 
son’s original intentions, as expressed by himself; | 
but how it isto be accomplished is a mystery. 
The auction system seems by far the best; still it 
atfords the rich an opportunity to bid prices up. 
If the old plan of standing in line again prevails, 
nothing can prevent speculators from securing as 
many tickets as they wish. 

There still remains one other plan, however, 
which, if adopted, would hea decided benefit to 
many musical persons, students especially. ‘The 
upper gallery might be kept unreserved for the 
concerts as they already are for the 
rehearsals. It is true that much determination of 
mind and activity of body are required to endure 
the crush and to obtain aseat. But this is also 
true in European concerts and theatres ; and after 
all it is a good test of one’s earnestness of desire to 
listen to the music of the great masters. 
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4 re menade Concerts Begin | 


Tonight. 


and Gruenberg. 


The sixth season of the Music Hall | 4 


Promenade Concerts begins tonight. 


These popular entertainments will be | 


vontinued each evening for five weeks. 

The orchestra of 50 musicians,recruited © 
from the ranks of the Symphony concert 
players of the wititer season, | will be di- 
¥ected on alternate nights by Mr. T. 


| Adamowski and Mr. E. Groenberg. Mr. | 
lf _Adamowski makes his debut as @ Con-— 


uctor tonnight. He proposes popular — 
srogranimes, making the second part of 


° f ch svening’s list of a higher charactet + 
‘| than what precedes, as follows. The 
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SY Poika Mazourka. “Woman's Heart’ Strauss) | 
| March, “Hoch Habsburg”. «. «++: “Kral | | 

| ( | Mr. Gruenberg, although for two years i 

, | 

| 


a member of the Syinphony orchestra, 

‘has not appeared here asconductor. He 

was a tellow-student with Mr. Nikisch 

at the Vienna Conservatory, and later 4 

Promenade Concerts Begin | menber of the Philharmonic ore stra 
| of that city. Subse jueutly he studied 

Tonight. composition and conducting at Paris, 

and previous to coming to America was 

associate | with Mr. Nikisch at Leipsic, 

where be had experience as a conductor, 


He has se:ected the following for his int- 
Plans of Conductors Adamowskl tial programme, tu be given tomorfuw 


and Gruenberg. night: 


March. “Fuv’s Vaterland”.....---Millooker 


The si ic H Overture. “William ‘Pell”..«. Rossini 
1e sixth season of the Music elt Walts, “Lovelv May”..+:.. . Johann Strauss | | 


Promenade Concerts begins tonight. pjjale, act 1, “Lonengrin”.:.-- sees Wag er 


| These popular entertainments will be Overture, “Lestoque’’.-..6. ++ Auber | 
| Misiuet (for striugs).---++++8** ... Booouerini | 
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7 (Arrive Baltimore 12.35 P.M. 
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Leave Boston Sunday, April 26, at 7 p.M., via Fall River Line, Providence 
Depot. Breakfast on boat. 


Y r ° . 
Leave New York Monday, April 27, at 9 A.m., Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Annex boat to Jersey City. 


Arrive at Philadelphia at 12 mM., 24th and Chestnut Sts. Continental Hotel. 
- Concert at Academy of Music, 8 P.M. 
Leave Philadelphia Tuesday, April 28, at 10 A.M. 

Streets. 


Depot 24th and Chestnut 


Carrolton Hotel. Concert at Coneordia Hall, 


S P.M. 


Leave Baltimore (Camden Station B.& O.R.R.) Wednesday, April 29, at 10 A.M. 
Arrive Washington 11 a.m. Riggs House. Concert at Lincoln Hall,5 P.M 


Leave Washington Wednesday, April 29, directly after Concert. bB. & O. RR. 
Breakfast at Cumberland. 


Arrive Pittsburgh Thursday, April 30, at noon. Seventh Avenue Hotel. Con- Ww 


cert at Old City Hall, 8.15 p.m. Rehearsal Friday, May 1, at 9.30 A.M. © 
Concert 8.15 P.M. 


Leave Pittsburgh via Pennsylvania R. R., Saturday, May 2, at 7 A.M. 

Arrive Cleveland at noon Hotel Hollenden. Concert at Music Hall, 8 P.M. 

Leave Cleveland, via Detroit and Cleveland Steamship Line, 25 River Street, 
directly after the Concert. 

Arrive Detroit Sunday, May 3, at 7 A.M. Russell House. Concert at Lyceum 
Theatre, Monday, May 4, at 8 P.M. 

Leave Detroit Tuesday, May 5,at4 p.m. Michigan Central Railroad. 

Arrive at Ann Arbor at 5 p.M. Supper at Cook House. Concert at University 
Hall, at 8 P.M. 

Leave Ann Arbor directly after Concert. Arrive Detroit 11.30 P.M. 


Wednesday, May 6, Concert at Lyceum Theatre 8 P.M. 
after Concert, via Michigan Central Railroad. 


Leave Detroit directly 


Arrive Chicago Thursday, May 7, at 7 A.M. Tremont House. Concert at Cen- 
tral Music Hall, 8 p.m. Friday, May 8, Concert at 8 P.M. Saturday, May 
9, Concert at 2 P.M. 


Leave Chicago Saturday, May 9, at 8 P.M. via Monon route. Dearborn St.depot. 


Arrive Cincinnati Sunday, May 10, at 7 A.M. Grand Hote Monday, May 11, 
Concert at Odeon at 8 P.M. Uonn~Antr 


me < 
Leave Cincinnati Tuesday, May 12, at8 A.M. O. . RR. 


Arrive Louisville Tuesday, May 12, at 12 o’clock noon. Galt House. Concert 
at Amphitheatre Auditorium at 8 P.M. Wednesday, May 13, Concert at 
9pm.  RehearsalatSr.M. Thursday, May 14, Concert at 5 P.M. Fri- 
day, May 15, Rehearsal at 10 A.M. Concert at 8 p.M. Saturday, May 
16, Concert at 8 P.M. 

Leave Louisville, Saturday, May 16, directly after Concert. O. & M. R.R. 
Breakfast at Kent. Dinner at Meadville. 

Arrive Buffalo Sunday, May 17, at 6 p.m. Genesee House. 

Monday, May 18, and Tuesday, May 19, Rehearsals. Wednesday, May 20, Con- 
cert at 8 p.m. Thursday, May 21, Concert at 2 P.M. Concert at 8 P.M. 
Friday, May 22, Concert at 5 P.M. Saturday, May 23, Concert at 2 P.M. 


2 ; 3 \ _ P ) 
v Trg Cones rt at 8 P.M. 


Leave Buffalo directly after Concert. Exchange street depot. West Shore 
Line. 
Arrive at North Adams, Sunday, May 24, at 9.50 A.M. Breakfast at Wilson 
House. 
Arrive Boston, Sunday, May 24, at 3 P. M. 
-—< 
As all baggage must go on an early train, the members of the Orchestra 
must have their baggage at Music Hall by 2 Pp. M., on Sunday, April 26, without 
fail. 
C. A. ELLIS, Manager. 
F. R. COMES, Assistant Manager. 
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